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Will  Con  ress  "^^^  cxtra  scssion  of  Congress  con-  and  indorsed  the  idea  of  a  sweeping  tariff 
Continue  in  tinues  to  detain  our  national  reform.  The  Reciprocity  bill  amends,  or 
Session?  lawmakers  at  Washington  in  the  rather  modifies,  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
heat  of  midsummer.  It  had  been  rather  freely  precisely  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  has 
predicted  in  the  newspapers  for  some  weeks  been  condemned  by  the  country.  To  adopt 
past  that  when  the  Senate  had  been  driven  the  Reciprocity  bill  is  somewhat  like  building 
to  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  tariff  reci-  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  new  entrance  on  the 
procity  law,  both  Houses  would  be  forced  by  north  side  of  your  old  house  at  the  very  time 
heat  and  fatigue  to  adjourn  without  com-  when  you  have  determined  to  tear  down  your 
pleting  any  other  pending  business  of  im-  old  house  and  build  a  new  one  on  radically 
portance.  It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  different  plans.  Let  no  one  think,  however, 
this  is  true.  Perhaps  Ihe  press  had  conveyed  that  this  comment  is  in  harsh  criticism  of  the 
too  sanguine  an  impression  on  that  score.         work  of  the  newspapers  in  their  cooperation 

•  with  President  Taft.  Two  years  before  Mr. 
Pre  s  and  ^^^  ncwspapcrs  of  the  country,  Roosevelt  went  out  of  office — or,  rather,  in 
Public  In-  year  in  and  year  out,  represent  the  next  to  the  last  of  his  annual  messages — 
formation  p^l^^^  opinion  very  fairly,  and  he  recommended  to  Congress  the  prompt  pas- 
state  the  principal  news  of  the  day  with  no  sage  of  a  special  tariff  bill  putting  paper  and 
consciousness  of  bias.  But  with  all  respect  pulp  on  the  free  list.  The  users  of  print  paper 
to  a  great  profession  that  plays  a  leading  part  complained  that  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
among  the  forces  that  keep  our  institutions  at  American  trusts  and  monopolies.  Republican 
work,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  press  had  not  leaders  in  Congress  privately  expressed  a 
quite  correctly  informed  the  country  of  recent  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  contention 
movements  and  situations  at  Washington,  of  the  newspapers,  but  declared  that  to  at- 
Doubtless  the  newspapers  are  entitled  to  tempt  a  radical  change  in  one  schedule  of  the 
some  indulgence.  Moreover,  these  gentle  Dingley  tariff  law  would  open  the  floodgates 
strictures  need  not  apply  to  any  newspaper  for  a  variety  of  attempts  to  change  the  tariff 
that  knows  itself  to  be  blameless.  Apparently  all  along  the  line.  They  were  told  that  a 
from  beginning  to  end  there  has  been  no  suf-  general  tariff  revision  would  have  to  follow 
ficient  motive  behind  the  tremendous  strug-  the  Presidential  election  of  1908, 
gle  to  force  this  particular  tariff  bill  through 

Congress  in  an  extra  session — that  is  to  say,  ^^  ^^  .^  We  will  accuse  no  Republican 
no  motive  which  could  have  prevailed  over  the  Tariff  leader  of  breaking  any  pledge  or 
the  great  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way, — ■  0/7909  promise;  but  we  may,  neverthe- 
excepting  the' motive  supplied  by  the  intense  less,  venture  to  say  that  the  foremost  repre- 
and  unanimous  demand  of  the  newspapers  of  sentatives  of  the  newspaper  publishers  ob- 
the  country  for  free  paper  and  pulp.  tained  the  impression  that  when   the  new 

tariff  was  made  they  would  secure  access  to 

Why  the     '^^^  Reciprocity  bill   came  for-   Canadian  pulp,  free  of  duty,  and  would  be 

Newspapers   ward  at  an  awkward  moment.    It  able  to  get  their  white  paper  either  on  the 

ing  j^^^  been   negotiated  by  a  Re-  free  list  or  at  a  very  greatly  reduced  tariff 

pubhcan  administration  at  a  time  when  the  charge.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Payne-Al- 

country  had  elected  a  Democratic  Congress  drich  tariff  considerably  reduced  the  tariff  rate 
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into  the  masterful  ruler,  laying  the  heavy  hand 
of  authority  upon  House  and  Senate.  Mr. 
Taft  did  not  quite  realize,  in  the  spring  of 
1909.  that  it  was  for  him  to  formulate  and 
represent  the  large  national  point  of  view. 
This  was  for  the  simple  reason  that  every 
Congressman  and  Senator  was  subjected  to 
so  much  pressure  from  his  own  district  or 
State  that  it  was  wellnigh  impossible  for  the 
two  great  tariff-making  committees  to  rise  to 
the  high  demands  of  the  situation.  This  is 
not  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Taft,  because  his  posi- 
tion in  1909  was  a  perfectly  clear  one,  while 
his  totally  different  attitude  and  method 
in  191 1  have  grown  out  of  exigencies  that 
are  in  every  way  also  accountable  and  clear. 


CopyrijilU  by  tlie  AnieriLan  Pies^  Associalion,  N 


MR.    HERMAN   RIDDER,    OF   NEW   YORK 

(Who  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 

motives  of  the  newspapers  in  demanding  free  pulp  and 

paper  and  answered  questions  regarding  the  alleged 

instructions  given  to  Washington  correspondents) 

on  the  kind  of  wood  pulp  that  makes  ordinary 
news  print,  while  keeping  up  the  old  rate  on 
the  kind  of  pulp  that  makes  paper  for  maga- 
zines and  books.  A  high  tariff  was  kept  on 
white  paper  itself.  If  the  new  Administra- 
tion had  understood  the  nature  and  scope  of 
its  own  power  as  well  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  was  being  made,  as  it  has 
learned  by  experience  since  that  time,  we 
should  doubtless  have  had  strong  pressure 
put  upon  Congress  for  radical  revision  of  the 
paper  and  pulp  schedule,  the  wool  schedule, 
the  cotton  schedule,  and  some  others, — with 
the  certainty  of  a  veto  message  and  a  special 
session  in  the  early  fall  of  1909  in  case  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  meet  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  country. 

Masterful-    Evcry   President   begins   by   in- 
ness  of      tending  to  do  his  own  work  in  the 

Presidents  •  ^-j     i-  i  i 

])recise  constitutional  way,  and 
leave  Congress  to  act  upon  its  own  judgment 
and  initiative.  We  have  had  no  more  striking 
example  of  this  than  was  afforded  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  began  with  the  strictest 
views  as  to  the  nature  of  a  President's  duties, 
— and  who,  later  on,  in  pursuance  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  public  necessity,  (le\'eloped 


Mr.  TaffS 
Argu- 
ments 


The  best  arguments  thus  far 
made  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  bill  have  been  made 
in  Mr.  Taft's  own  speeches  on  that  subject. 
He  bothers  very  little  with  the  intrinsic  con- 
tents of  the  pending  measure.  He  says 
frankly  that  he  would  have  been  very  glad, 
if  possible,  to  have  thrown  down  the  tariff 
wall  altogether,  and  to  have  had  a  complete 
measure  of  free  trade  between  the  Canadian 
Dominion  and  the  United  States.  But  both 
sides  would  have  to  consent  to  that;  and  the 
Canadians  at  the  present  time  were  not  willing 
to  go  any  farther  than  they  have  gone  in  the 
pending  agreement.  But  more  than  this,  Mr. 
Taft  holds  that  we  have  reached  a  turning- 
point  in  the  relationships  between  the  two 
halves  of  English-speaking  North  America. 
He  believes  that  if  we  do  not  take  some  meas- 
ure of  reciprocity  now,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  get  any  agreement  in  the  future,  and  the 
interests  of  Canada  will  become  more  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  a  great  Euroi:)ean 
power.  Thus  her  future  progress,  which  ought 
to  be  in  close  association  with  her  immediate 
neighbor,  would  have  a  tendency  to  become 
detached  and  separate.  This  is  a  large  view, 
worthy  of  great  consideration. 

„    ^  ,„      Mr.  Taft  was  clever  and  skilful 

Mr.  Taft  s  ,  i  i         -r\ 

Tactics  with  enough  to  play  the  Democrats 
cormess  ^^g^^j^st  the  Republicans  in  the 
short  session  of  the  last  Republican  Congress, 
and  to  get  his  Reciprocity  bill  brought  to  a 
successful  vote  without  being  discussed  or 
understood.  When  the  4th  of  March  came 
without  the  bill  having  been  passed  through 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Taft  stood  unswervingly  by 
the  terms  of  his  threat  that  he  would  call  a 
special  session;  and  this  he  did,  although 
every  man  in  both  Houses  was  opposed  to  the 
extra  session.    Now  Mr.  Taft  has  brought  his 
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Reciprocity  bill  where,  ha\'ing  quickly  passed 
a  Democratic  House,  it  will  certainly  and 
easily  pass  a  Republican  Senate,  entirely  un- 
amended, by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes. 
And  this  will  have  been  accomphshed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  (generally  stated)  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  is  pri- 
vately in  favor  of  adopting  that  measure  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
prestige  that  goes  with  the  sheer  force  and  the 
spirit  of  relentless  domination  that  succeed 
in  a  particular  matter  contended  for.  Thus 
Mr.  Taft's  fight  to  carry  a  reciprocity  meas- 
ure, that  no  party  or  faction  in  Congress 
believed  in  or  desired  upon  its  intrinsic 
merits,  must  rank  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary political  feats  in  the  history  of  any 
American  administration. 

The  Democrats  voted  for  the 
^°°FoVces"^  Reciprocity  bill  because  it  helped 
to  batter  down  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  and  because  it  seemed  to  be  forcing  the 
Republican  party  into  a  position  of  weakness 
and  division.  Various  Republican  leaders, 
particularly  in  the  Senate,  supported  the 
Reciprocity  bill,  not  because  they  favored  it 
in  the  least,  but  because  political  conditions 
obliged  them  to  stand  with  the  administra- 
tion. But  the  great  force  that  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Taft  to  concjuer  a  reluctant  Con- 
gress with  such  audacity  and  success  was  the 
support  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country; 
and  this,  of  course,  he  was  a  good  enough 
politician  to  have  fully  understood.  The 
newspapers  had  felt  themselves  outraged  by 
the  failure  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  to  give 
them  free  paper  and  pulp,  and  in  their  power- 
ful organizations,  especially  that  of  the  x\meri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  they 
had  determined  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
this  Reciprocity  bill.  They  had  instructed 
their  correspondents  at  Washington,  as  was 
natural  enough;  and  the  zeal  of  the  corre- 
spondents (so  it  has  been  asserted)  made  it 
rather  hard  for  the  opponents  of  reciprocity, 
in  the  hearings  before  the  committees  and  in 
Senate  debates,  to  get  any  elal)orate  presenta- 
tion of  their  side  before  the  reading  public.  This 
again  is  not  meant  as  any  sweeping  indictment 
of  the  press,  because,  as  we  all  know,  there  has 
been  printed  in  the  newspapers  a  great  deal 
of  the  dissent  of  reciprocity  opponents. 


A  Principle    Furthermore,  we  do  not  accuse 
at         the  newspapers  of  conspiring  to 
promote  a  measure  that  will  sim- 
ply enable   them   to  buy   their  paper  at  a 
cheaper    price.     Unquestionably    the    news- 
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SENATOR   M'CUMBER,   OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 
(Who,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  bitterly  op- 
posed reciprocity  from  the  standpoint  of 
Northwestern  farmers) 

papers  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  a 
sound  principle,  and  that  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  very  arbitrary  conditions.  The 
Free  Silver  people,  in  1896,  whether  they  were 
right  or  whether  they  were  wrong,  were  not, 
as  many  people  said,  fighting  for  a  chance  to 
pay  their  honest  debts  in  cheap  and  debased 
money.  They  believed  they  were  fighting,  not 
for  self-interest,  but  for  a  just  and  fair  public 
policy.  The  newspapers  are  not  contending 
so  much  for  cheap  paper  as  for  a  chance  to 
buy  paper  under  more  or  less  competitive 
conditions.  They  do  not  like  to  be  told  ex- 
actly what  they  must  pay  for  paper  to  a  cer- 
tain large  producer,  and  then  upon  inquiry 
discover  that  they  cannot  buy  any  paper  from 
anybody  else  upon  any  other  terms  whatso- 
ever. It  has  not  been  fair  to  say  to  the  news- 
papers that  they  should  find  their  redress 
in  the  laws  against  trusts  and  monopolies. 
They  have  had  a  right  to  say  that  when 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  clearly  fostered  by 
outgrown  tariff  conditions,  the  tariff  certainly 
ought  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Ridder,  recent 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  gave  strong  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  as  did  Mr.  John 
Norris,  expert  for  the  publishers. 
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-^  It  does  not  follow,  on  the  other 
other  hand,  that  the  great  paper- 
viewpoM  „^ai^ng  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  not  entitled  to  consideration.  A 
vast  deal  of  capital  is  invested  in  this  indus- 
try, and  its  claims  deserve  to  be  considered 
upon  their  merits.  In  our  judgment  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  deal  with  the  paper 
and  pulp  question  as  a  part  of  the  general 
Democratic  revision  of  the  tariff  than  to  make 
it  a  point  of  special  agreement  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  Similarly,  in  our 
judgment,  it  would  be  better  to  deal  with 
articles  of  agricultural  production  and  con- 
sumption as  a  part  of  the  general  tariff  re- 
vision that  the  Democrats  are  undertaking, 
rather  than  to  preface  tariff  revision  at 
large  by  a  separate  agreement  with  a  par- 
ticular country.  That  the  Democrats 
were  mistaken  in  not  taking  this  view  may 
dawn  upon  them  at  some  future  time.  But 
they,  too,  are  bidders  for  newspaper  and 
public  favor;  and  this  deep  breach  in  the 
high-tariff  wall  will,  as  they  assert,  bring 
them  the  sole  credit.  From  their  stand- 
point. President  Taft  was  helpless  in  the 
matter  except  as  the  Democrats  saw  a 
chance  to  batter  down  a  part  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  wall ;  yet  they  could  not  build  their 
own  kind  of  a  tariff  wall  until  they  had 
come  into  full  control  of  the  Government. 
Thus  the  newspapers,  if  they  get  their  free 
paper  and  pulp,  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Democratic  party  as  such.  They  will  also 
be  deeply  indebted  to  President  Taft  for  his 
purely  personal  light.  They  will  not  be  in 
the  least  indebted  to  the  Republican  party; 
for  even  the  Republican  contingent  that 
supported  the  Reciprocity  bill  did  not  wish 
to  do  so  but  was  politically  coerced. 

^^  The  one  great  anxiety  of  the 
Amendments  President  was  to  prevent  any 
amendment  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  might  be  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  House.  A  deadlock  might  mean 
an  ultimate  failure  of  the  bill.  The  only 
amendment  that  ran  the  gantlet  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  one 
proposed  by  Senator  Root,  which  merely 
clarifies  the  section  of  the  bill  that  relates  to 
paper  and  pulp.  The  Root  amendment  pro- 
vided that  these  American  products  must  be 
admitted  into  every  province  of  Canada  be- 
fore any  of  the  like  Canadian  products  should 
be  admitted  free  into  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  was  reasonable  in  itself  and  is  not 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  negotiators 
of  the  treaty.     It  was  intended  to  secure  the 


removal  of  certain  provincial  restrictions 
in  Canada  as  a  needful  preliminary.  Mr, 
Taft's  opposition  to  the  Root  amendment 
was  purely  a  matter  of  tactics  as  respects 
the  success  of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  The 
Finance  Committee  had  reported  the  bill, 
without  recommendation  and  with  the 
Root  amendment,  on  June  13.  It  was  im- 
possible in  the  Finance  Committee  to  se- 
cure a  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  nor 
was  it  possible,  in  reporting  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate,  to  secure  an  adverse  report. 
It  was  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Senate 
leaders  who  were  pushing  the  measure  to  de- 
vote very  little  time  to  its  advocacy.  They 
had  very  little  to  say  in  its  behalf,  be- 
cause they  were  not  at  heart  in  favor  of  it,  but 
there  were  reasons  why  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  vote  for  it.  They  naturally 
desired,  therefore,  to  vote  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity and  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way. 
Others,  however,  who  did  not  favor  the  pres- 
ent bill  at  the  present  time  were  determined 
to  express  themselves  in  full  in  order  that  the 
country  might  have  their  views  and  their 
reasons.  It  was  expected  that  the  bill  could 
be  passed  at  some  date  not  very  late  in  the 
month  of  July. 

n     ^u  f^u   The  White  House  count  of  Sen- 

Qrou'th  of  the  -r.       • 

Executive  ate  votcs  On  Reciprocity  gives 
"'"^'^  sixty  in  favor  of  the  unamended 
bill  on  its  final  passage, — which  is  about  two 
to  one.  The  accurate  information  about 
affairs  in  Congress  nowadays  seems  to  reach 
the  press  almost  entirely  from  executive 
sources.  This  is  an  innovation,  yet  of  course 
it  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to  have 
matters  otherwise  if  Congress  sees  fit.  It  is 
curious  and  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
position  of  the  President,  as  respects  parlia- 
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mentary  programs,  grows  more  and  more 
similar  to  that  of  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  who  combines  the  functions  of  chief 
executive  with  those  of  master  of  measures  in 
the  Commons.  These  points  of  comparison 
and  contrast  were  sharply  brought  out,  dur- 
ing certain  days  after  the  middle  of  June,  by 
various  things  going  on  in  London  and  in 
Washington.  In  London,  Mr.  Asquith  was 
reconstructing  the  House  of  Lords,  preparing 
the  way  for  home  rule  in  Ireland,  and  pushing 
through  Parliament  the  amazing  social  legis- 
lation brought  forward  by  his  right-hand  man 
Chancellor  Lloyd-George.  Meanwhile,  King 
George  V.  was  the  figurehead  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  meaningless  ceremonies  ever 
witnessed  in  modern  times. 


Some 
Contrasts 


One  of  the  American  newspapers 
quite  truthfully  remarked  that  if 
we   would  understand  the  func- 
tions of  the  King  of  England  it  would  be  well 
to  note  all   the   things   that   the  American 
President  is  able  to  do  in  the  exercise  of  his 


power,  and  then  to  remember  that  the  King 
of  England  can  do  not  one  of  those  things. 
It  is  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
appoints  new  peers,  who  chooses  judges  and 
bishops,  and  who  alters  the  constitution  by 
reforming  the  House  of  Lords  and  giving 
Ireland  a  parliament.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  As- 
quith's  colleagues  who  governs  India.  The 
position  of  the  King  of  England  is  not  an 
absurd  one,  nor  one  to  be  looked  upon  with 
disdain.  It  has  great  dignity  and  there  is  in 
it  the  potency  of  good  influence  upon  the 
national  character.  But  its  governing  pow- 
ers have  long  since  become  almost  a  pure  fic- 
tion. Those  of  the  Presidency  in  our  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  have  waxed  ever 
greater  through  the  stress  of  circumstances. 
We  have  acquired  colonial  possessions;  and 
the  President,  through  his  executive  organiza- 
tion, governs  them.  We  are  carrying  on  vast 
public  works,  such  as  the  Panama  Canal;  and 
the  President  is  in  direct  authority.  We 
make  treaties  and  carry  on  important  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries;  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  does  all  this  through  his  first  member  of 
the  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  are 
regulating  the  railroad  system  of  the  country, 
and  are  dealing  with  great  business  enter- 
prises by  way  of  controlling  interstate  com- 
merce ;  and  the  initiative  in  all  this  vast  work 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  President's  law 
officer,  the  Attorney-General.  So  vast  a  gov- 
erning power  as  is  now  exercised  by  President 
Taft  was  never  exercised  by  prince,  ruler,  or 
potentate  of  any  great  modern  country.  So 
great  is  the  power  of  the  President  and  the 
executive  organization  to  bless  or  to  curse 
that  it  is  difficult  indeed  for  the  lawmaking 
body  to  thwart  the  President's  wishes  even 
when  that  lawmaking  body  has  been  elected 
by  the  opposing  political  party. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  we  state 
White  House  them  not  for  the  purpose  of 
Function  pointing  to  any  conclusion,  but 
only  because  the  spectacle  of  the  corona- 
tion in  England,  so  brilliant  and  so  won- 
derful, could  but  compel  thoughtful  peo- 
ple to  make  note  of  the  differences  between 
the  governing  systems  of  the  two  great 
English-speaking  countries.  While  the 
coronation  festivities  were  at  their  height, 
a  simple  and  democratic  function  at  the 
White  House  was  noted  with  expressions  of 
courtesy  and  good  will  from  Americans 
throughout  this  country,  and  from  the  rulers 
of  other  nations.  This  was  the  celebration 
of  the  silver  wedding  anniversary  of  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Taft  on  June  19.  All  party 
and  political  differences  were  forgotten,  and 
official  Washington  celebrated  the  day  with 
a  cheerful  unanimity.  The  fathers  of  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taft  were  chstinguished  in  the 
public  service,  and  both  families  lived  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  President  Taft  announces  that 
he  will  abide  in  his  future  period  of  retire- 
ment, and  where  also  he  says  that  his  son 
Robert  will  follow  the  example  of  father  and 
grandfather,  and  practice  law. 

1^...  .        To  come  back  to  the  question 
Senate  Do     with  which   thcse  pages  began, 

Business  ?      ^^^^  ^jjj  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^  ^j^^ 

Reciprocity  bill  is  passed?  First,  then,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Democratic 
House  promptly  followed  the  Reciprocity 
bill  with  a  so-called  Farmers'  free  list,  in 
order  to  offset  the  complaints  against  reci- 
procity. The  Senate  Committee  had  voted 
against  reporting  this  free  list  to  the  Senate. 
Furthermore,  the  Democratic  House,  by  se- 
curing harmony  in  caucus,  was  able  to  pass 
a  bill  revising  the  wool  tariff,  fixing  a  duty  of 


20  per  cent,  upon  raw  wool  and  greatly  re- 
ducing the  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  June  20  by  a 
vote  of  221  to  100.  This  in  turn  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  measure  revising  the  tariff 
schedule  on  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  House  would  proceed 
to  deal  with  one  or  two  more  tariff  schedules. 
The  newspapers  had  spread  the  impression 
throughout  the  country  that  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  the  Senate's  considering  the 
farmers'  free  list,  or  any  other  tariff  matter, 
after  having  passed  the  Canadian  bill. 

^^  On  June   21,  it   transpired  that 

the  Senate  this  view  was  incorrect.  For  the 
Democrats  of  the  Senate  to  have 
acquiesced  in  this  position  would  have  given 
the  country  the  feeling  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  somewhat  lacking  in  sincerity.  The 
opponents  of  the  Canadian  bill  have  included 
most  of  the  so-called  "progressive"  Senators, 
and  a  number  of  the  Northwestern  Republi- 
can regulars  who  are  opposed  either  from  the 
farmers'  standpoint  or  for  some  other  reason. 
The  progressive  Senators  two  years  ago  voted 
against  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  wool  schedule, 
the  cotton  schedule,  and  in  less  degree  to  one 
or  two  other  of  the  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  these  Sena- 
tors would  be  very  glad  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  wool  and  cotton  bills 
sent  over  from  the  other  House,  and  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  glad  to  vote, 
with  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  in  favor  of 
those  measures  and  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  a 
farmers'  free  list,  though  doubtless  they  would 
wish  to  amend  the  House  bill.  If  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  Senate  have  the  sincerity  and 
conviction  of  their  brethren  in  the  House, 
they  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  until  they  have  made  a  strong 
effort  to  do  something  with  the  legislation 
that  the  House  has  been  passing.  And  if  the 
progressive  Republican  Senators  are  true 
to  their  records, — and  there  is  no  possible 
reason  for  thinking  they  will  not  be  thus  con- 
sistent,—they  will  have  no  share  in  a  move- 
ment to  prevent  the  Senate  from  acting  upon 
these  matters  of  tariff  revision. 


The 
Country's 
Mandate 


It  is  quite  true  that  the  Tariff 
Board  can  make  useful  researches, 
and  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions Congress  might  wisely  await  the  reports 
of  the  board  on  one  schedule  after  another. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  what  would  happen,  in 
the  normal  order,  if  at  the  polls  last  Novem- 
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ber  the  voters  of  the  country  had  preferred 
to  indorse  the  position  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  tariff.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  voters  did  the  opposite  thing.  They 
elected  a  Democratic  Congress  for  the  sake 
of  having  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  energet- 
ically overhauled,  without  reference  to  the 
painstaking  work  of  a  tariff  board.  Doubt- 
less the  Democratic  bills  revising  the  textile, 
schedules  are  not  the  ultimate  thing;  and  the 
work  of  a  tariff  board  may  well  help  to  give 
us  a  more  complete  revision  of  those  schedules 
at  some  future  time.  But  Congress  knows 
enough  already  about  a  good  many  of  the 
schedules,  including  wool  and  cotton,  to 
justify  a  sharp  reduction  of  rates,  and  the 
country  expects  it. 

Will  Tuft  ^i'^c^  President  Taft  has  laid  a 
Support  the  releutless  hand  upon  Congress 
Democrats?  ^^^  compelled  it  to  deal  with  the 
Canadian  bill,  it  can  be  no  less  than  appro- 
priate that  Congress  should  pass  up  to  him  a 
series  of  bills  revising  Payne-Aldrich  sched- 
ules, and  giving  him  the  responsibility  either 
of  approving  them  or  of  vetoing  them.  He 
had  no  possible  chance  to  get  his  reciprocity 
measure,  except  as  it  became  the  Underwood 


bill,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Since  Mr.  Underwood  and  his  friends 
ha\'e  given  the  President  his  reciprocity, 
might  they  not  fairly  expect  that  the  Presi- 
dent in  turn  would  help  them  to  have  their 
wool  bill  and  their  cotton  bill,  and  also  their 
free  list  bill,  brought  to  a  successful  enact- 
ment? There  is  the  more  reason  for  taking 
this  view  of  it,  because  it  was  well  known  two 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Taft  strongly  desired  the 
revision  of  those  textile  schedules.  By  a 
stroke  of  his  hand,  Mr.  Taft  could  easily 
qualify  as  the  logical  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
next  year.  He  has  not  been  in  any  sense,  on 
any  subject,  a  partisan  President, — his  origi- 
nal cabinet  containing  several  Democrats; 
and  he  has  worked  more  eflficiently  and 
harmoniously  with  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  than  he  has  at  any  time  with  the 
Republicans.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
when  practical  emergencies  arise,  our  parties 
have  become  rather  a  nominal  affair  and  do 
not  seem  to  stand  out  very  clearly  for  con- 
trasting programs.  Perhaps  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  period  of  party  reorganization 
— or  perhaps  partisanship  is  outgrown. 
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SENATOR   LA    FOLLETTE,    OF    WISCONSIN 

(Whose  activity  as  a  leader  in  the  Senate  and  whose  promi- 
nence in  political  affairs  have  never  been  so  great 
as  at  the  present  time)    _, 

..     .       The  other  measures  importantly 

Direct  -11,, 

Election  of  before  Congress  have  included  the 
Senators  Loi-ij-n^ei-  question  and  the  subject 
of  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  A  new 
investigation  of  the  Lorimer  case  has  been 
ordered,  and  the  scope  of  it  has  been  due 
especially  to  the  aggressive  position  of  Sena- 
tor La  FoUette.  The  new  committee  will 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Senate  in  a 
thorough  way,  and  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Senate  will  find  that  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  not  properly  elected  in  Illinois 
and  that  his  seat  will  be  vacated.  Whether 
or  not  the  direct  election  of  Senators  would 
remedy  all  the  difhculties  that  have  grown  up 
about  the  present  method,  the  popular  de- 
mand for  a  change  is  unmistakable.  On  June 
12  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  64  to  24,  adopted 
the  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  authorize  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
It  was  by  an  even  vote,  the  Vice-President 
deciding  the  question,  that  Senator  Bristow's 
plan  was  also  adopted.  Senator  Bristow  had 
presented  an  amendment  which  omits  the 
House  provision  by  means  of  which  the  power 
to  supervise  the  election  of  Senators  is  trans- 
ferred from  Congress  to  the  States. 


^    .  „  June  is  the  month  in  which  essen- 

Good  Promise  •> 

of  Cotton  tial  changes  are  most  apt  to  come 
"""  ^"'"^  in  the  condition  of  the  crops. 
Unseasonable  heat  and  drought  in  that  month 
can  do  more  damage  than  in  other  seasons. 
Thus,  the  Government  crop  reports  in  the 
early  part  of  June  are  by  no  means  final,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  there  have  come,  during 
the  past  month,  disturbing  reports  of  in- 
sufficient moisture  in  the  great  Southwest. 
But  the  promise  of  the  crops  on  June  i  was 
sufficiently  good  to  admit  of  a  great  deal  of 
(jualification  before  disaster  is  reached.  The 
cotton  crop  is  estimated  by  many  to  yield,  if 
the  present  acreage  and  condition  are  main- 
tained, about  14,000,000  bales,  which  would 
l)e  the  record  of  the  United  States.  We  raise 
about  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in 
the  world,  British  India  contributing  18.3 
per  cent.,  Egypt  8  per  cent,  and  Russia  4.7 
per  cent.  The  Census  Bureau  has  just  pub- 
lished its  statistics  of  the  cotton  crop  for 
igio;  it  was  the  most  valuable  ever  produced, 
being  worth  $963,180,000, — more  than  $150,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  1909 
harvest.  As  the  1910  crop  with  this  huge 
\alue  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  12,000,000 
bales,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  ample 
margin  for  a  falling-off  from  the  rosy  estimate 
for  191 1  before  any  danger  of  a  short  crop 
appears.  For  wheat,  the  June  crop  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pointed  to  a 
"bumper"  yield.  The  report  indicated  a 
harvest  for  191 1  of  764,000,000  bushels,  which 
would  be  68,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  last 
year.  The  most  flourishing  stand  of  wheat  is 
in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, especially  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  all 
crops  are  in  particularly  fine  condition. 

Panama  Bonds^""  J^^^^  1 7  the  bids  Were  Opened 
(I  Great  for  the  $)5o,ooo,ooo  of  3-per  cent. 
access  p^nama  bonds  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  the  public, — the  first  bonds 
offered  on  an  investment  basis  since  the  Civil 
War,  all  other  bonds  issued  by  our  national 
Government  having  had  an  artificial  price, 
due  to  their  availability  as  security  for 
national  bank  notes.  The  question  of  the 
relative  and  absolute  credit  of  the  United 
States  has  been  answered  in  a  very  flattering 
way.  Not  only  did  the  aggregate  bids  for  the 
bonds  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the 
issue,  but  the  prices  at  which  they  will  be 
allotted  indicate  that  this  country  has  the 
highest  credit  of  any  in  the  world.  Paying 
3  per  cent.,  the  bonds  will  apparently  be  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  something  more  than 
102.5,  which  means  that  an  investor  in  them 
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will  receive  about  2.9  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  his  capital.  British  consols  net  the  pur- 
chasers 3.115  per  cent.,  German  3-per  cents 
return  3.61  per  cent,  and  French  3-per  cent, 
rentes  about  3.15.  Over  10,000  separate  bids 
for  the  Panama  issue  were  received  and  it  is 
certain  that  a  majority  of  the  bonds  will  go 
to  private  investors.  Individual  bids  for 
small  portions  of  the  issue  ran  as  high  as  105, 
and  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  bonds  will 
be  allotted  is  between  102.25  and  102.40. 
The  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500,  and  $1000 ;  they  are  payable  in  fifty 
years  in  gold  coin;  the  interest  is  payable 
quarterly,  and  the  securities  are  exempt  from 
taxation  in  the  United  States. 

financing  ^"^"^^  ^hls  salc  of  bonds,  the 
the  national  Treasury  will  receive 
something  like  $51,250,000  to 
reimburse  it  for  advances  made  to  pay  the 
current  construction  bills  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  So  far  we  have  actually  spent  on  the 
Canal  $239,010,516.  Of  this  sum,  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  has  advanced  $151,700,- 
921  over  and  above  receipts  from  bond  sales 
of  $134,631,980,  including  the  present  sale. 
Congress  has  authorized  a  total  bond  issue 
for  the  Panama  Canal  of  $375,200,980.  Thus, 
with  its  credit  at  high  water  mark  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  its  Treasury  work- 
ing balance,  as  replenished  by  the  current 


bond  sale,  in  excellent  shape,  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  program  for  the  great  work 
is  clear  and  easy. 

Con  ress  ^^^  Striking  feature  of  the  hear- 
inuestigates  ings  before  the  Stanley  Com- 
Trusts  jy^ittee  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, appointed  to  investigate  the  Steel 
Corporation,  was  the  frankness  of  Judge 
E.  H.  Gary.  Judge  Gary  is  the  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. He  defended  the  action  of  his  company 
in  taking  over  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron 
Company  in  1907,  on  the  ground  that  this 
course  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  still  more 
violent  panic  than  actually  came,  the  fact 
being  that  some  important  banking  institu- 
tions had  loaned  large  sums  on  Tennessee 
Coal  &  Iron  stock,  which  had  no  ready  sale 
in  a  panic  market.  The  closing  out  of  the 
loan  on  a  non-marketable  security  would  have 
driven  to  the  wall  a  large  Wall  Street  operator 
and  greatly  increased  the  financial  troubles 
of  the  day.  Nor  would  Judge  Gary  admit 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  now  fixes  the 
prices  of  steel  products.  He  was  questioned 
concerning  the  so-called  "Gary  dinners," 
where  representatives  of  the  corporation  dis- 
cussed prices  with  themselves  and  independ- 
ents, but  resolutely  denied  that  such  confer- 
ences resulted  in  a  stipulation  of  uniform 
prices.    When  it  came  to  the  general  subject 
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PROMINENT  STEEL  MEN   AT  THE  HEARING  IN  WASHINGTON 

(From  left  to  right:  Mr.  N.  B.  Ream,  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  Mr.  Percival  Roberts  and  Mr.  Richard  Lindaburg) 


of  federal  control  over  corporations,  Judge 
Gary  was  more  radical  than  his  questioners. 
He  not  only  advocated  the  full  control  of 
corj)orations  by  the  national  Government, 
]ireferably  under  some  licensing  plan,  the 
license  to  be  revoked  if  the  corporation  com- 
mitted unlawful  acts — but  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Government  should  control  the 
prices  of  the  products  of  manufacturing 
corporations.  Mr.  Gary  made  a  good  wit- 
ness and  constantly  reiterated  his  willing- 
ness to  open  to  Congress  and  to  the  public  any 
of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  in  which  they 
were  interested.  While  the  head  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  was  offering  these  advanced 
ideas  concerning  the  control  of  "Big  Busi- 
ness," another  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  before  it  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Atkins,  the  acting  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  better  known  as  the 
Sugar  Trust.  This  gentleman  admitted  that 
the  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  in  the  past 
been  guilty  of  acts  contrary  to  public  policy, 
but  maintained  that  it  was  now  living  a  clean 
life;  and  that  the  new  oflficers  in  control  of  the 
company  had  adopted  the  policy  that  the 
best  business  interests  of  the  concern  de- 
manded honorable  service  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Ajtkins  affirmed  that  the  tarifi"  on  sugars  could 


be  removed  entirely  without  ruining  his  com- 
pany, but  that  such  an  action  would  cripple 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

-,     .  On  May  20  the  Supreme  Court  of 

The   Amer-  <       ^   o  i    • 

ican  Tobacco  the  United  States  announced  its 
ecision  (decision  in  the  second  of  the  two 
great  trust  cases  which  have  caused  so  much 
anxiety  to  business  and  finance.  Chief  Jus- 
tice White's  opinion,  in  which  seven  of  his 
eight  associates  concurred,  provided  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany on  the  ground  that  its  monopoly  of  the 
industry,  and  the  acts  by  which  it  had 
achieved  that  monopoly,  amounted  to  undue 
and  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade  such  as 
is  clearly  prohibited  by  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act.  The  Supreme  Court  proceeded 
to  furnish  a  program  for  the  dissolution  and 
reorganization  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  The  present  concern  is  to  go  out 
of  business  and  within  six  months  its  heads 
are  to  construct,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Second 
District  of  New  York,  a  plan  of  business  re- 
organization, so  that  there  may  be  re-created 
"out  of  the  elements  now  composing  it  (the 
Trust)  a  new  condition,  which  shall  be  hon- 
estly in  harmony  with  and  not  repugnant 
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HOUSE  COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  THE  SUGAR  TRUST 

(From  left  to  right:  John  E.  Raker,  Finis  J.  Garrett,  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  [Chairman],  Asher  C.  Hinds, 
George  R.  Malby,  Edmond  H.  Madison) 


to  the  law."  If  six  months  is  found  to  be 
insufificient  for  this  task,  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  may  have  an  additional 
sixty  days  to  complete  the  reorganization 
if  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  approves. 
If  the  Trust  is  in  the  meantime  guilty  of  any 
of  the  acts  of  wrongfully  suppressing  com- 
petition, or  if  it  does  not  re-create  itself 
within  the  time  allowed  and  under  the  super- 
vision prescribed,  the  business  of  the  con- 
cern is  to  be  stopped,  either  by  an  injunc- 
tion against  any  interstate  shipments  of  its 
products,  or  by  placing  the  company  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Such  was  the  decision  of 
eight  out  of  the  nine  judges.  Justice  Harlan 
handed  down  a  vigorous  minority  opinion 
agreeing  with  the  court's  decision  only  as  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Trust,  and  dissenting 
as  to  the  application  under  the  Sherman  Law 
of  the  test  of  "reasonableness"  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  declining  to  consider  that  the 
Tobacco  Company  should  be  allowed,  under 
the  law,  to  reorganize  or  to  continue  its 
operations  in  any  guise  whatsoever. 


A  Glance  at 

the  Tobacco 

Company 


This  federal  suit  against  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  was 
begun  in  July,  1910.  The  de- 
fendants named  in  the  bill  were  sixty-five 
corporations  and  twenty-nine  individuals. 
Among  the  corporate  defendants  were   the 


Imperial  Tobacco  Company,  which  controls 
the  industry  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  British- 
American  Tobacco  Company,  which  operates 
in  countries  outside  of  America  and  Great 
Britain.  The  old  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1890  as  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  cigarette  factories  of  Allen  & 
Ginter,  Duke  Sons  &  Company,  the  Kinney 
Tobacco  Company,  Kimball  &  Company 
and  Goodwin  &  Company.  But  it  was  not 
until  1898  that  active  steps  were  taken 
toward  effecting  the  present  great  combina- 
tion. In  that  year  the  Continental  Tobacco 
Company  was  formfd  with  a  capital  of 
$75,000,000.  It  proceeded  to  absorb  most  of 
the  plug  business  in  the  country.  In  the 
same  year,  the  Union  Tobacco  Company 
was  formed,  capitalized  at  $10,000,000,  in 
the  guise  of  a  rivalto  the  American  Tobacco 
Company;  and  in  1901  the  Consolidated 
Tobacco  Company  came  into  existence  with 
$30,000,000  capital.  It  was  in  1904  that  the 
present  American  Tobacco  Company  was 
formed  by  a  consolidation  of  these  four  huge 
concerns.  The  men  busy  in  this  ambitious 
project  invaded  England  in  1901,  and  after  a 
fierce  trade  war  with  the  English  combina- 
tion, Ogden's  Limited,  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican concerns  patched  up  a  peace  and  divided 
the  tobacco  business  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  among  themselves.    The  main  allega- 
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Photuijrjplis  bv   I'.i(.h,   New  ^"ork 

JUDGE  NOYES  JUDGE  COXE  JUDGE  LACOMBE  JUDGE  WARD 

THE  UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  JUDGES  WHO  WILL  SUPERVISE  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF 

THE  TOBACCO  TRUST 


tions  of  the  United  States  Government  against 
the  Trust  were  that  it  had  by  unsparing 
and  destructive  methods  driven  all  compe- 
tition out  of  existence,  abandoning  plants  of 
independents  it  ruined;  that  it  had  con- 
cealed its  ownership  of  controlled  plants 
and  advertised  such  plants  as  independent, 
"intending  to  mislead,  deceive  and  defraud 
the  public  and  more  effectually  cripple  exist- 
ing competitors  and  keep  out  new  ones." 
It  was  charged  that  the  Trust  had  in  certain 
localities  reduced  prices  of  tobacco  below  the 
cost  of  production  to  ruin  the  independents, 
and  that  in  other  localities  it  had  bid  up  the 
price  of  raw  tobacco  above  its  value  for  the 
same  purpose  of  making  it  impossible  for  its 
competitors  to  do  business. 

^^    o      ^.     While  there  are  many  people  of 

The  Reception  .  i-      i  i         • 

of  the  progressive  or  radical  tendencies 
Decision  ^^^  preferred  Justice  Harlan's 
judgment  in  this  all-important  case,  the  more 
general  view  of  the  country  seems  to  have 
approved  the  majority  decision  of  the  court. 
The  financial  markets  signalized  the  ending 
of  their  suspense  by  a  brisk  rise  in  prices  and 
more  activity  than  had  been  seen  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  The  construction  of  the 
Sherman  statute  in  such  wise  as  to  prevent 
it  from  interfering  with  the  fullest  contract 
rights  of  citizens  as  long  as  combinations 
entered  into  under  these  rights  effected  no 
unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  sounded  fair 
to  the  American  people.  Their  approval  was 
reinforced  by  Justice  White's  explanation 
that  such  a  construction   of   the   Sherman 


law,  while  freeing  large  corporations  from 
its  prohibitions  as  long  as  they  are  not  work- 
ing contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  may  actu- 
ally bring  other  harmful  corporations  ^athin 
the  purview  of  the  law,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  might  have  remained  untouched 
if  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute  had  been 
observed,  rather  than  its  spirit. 

-ru    r  ^       f  The  officers  of  the  American  To- 

The  Future  of  .     . 

the  Tob'wco  bacco   Company   and   its   attor- 

planning  a  reorganization  such  as  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  courts;  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  naturally,  is  felt  in  the  task  that 
now  lies  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
For  it  is  believed  that  the  future  conduct 
and  fortunes,  not  only  of  the  Tobacco  Com- 
pany, but  of  "Big  Business"  at  large,  lie 
very  largely  in  the  judgment  of  these  four 
men.  The  method  and  plan  which  they  pre- 
scribe for  this  reorganization  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, constitute  the  model  on  which  other 
large  combinations  must  form  or  reform 
themselves  to  come  within  the  trust  law  as 
now  interpreted  by  our  judiciary.  Thus  the 
personnel  of  this  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  Second  New  York  District  has  suddenly 
come  very  prominently  into  importance  in 
the  difficult  and  complex  work  of  laying 
down  the  lines  on  which  the  business  of  the 
country  can  be  carried  on  under  modern 
conditions  of  great  aggregations  of  capital 
and  industrial  units  without  prejudice  to  the 
laws  and  rights  of  the  people.  This  Circuit 
Court  is  composed  of  four  members,  Judges 
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E.  Henry  Lacombe,  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  Walter 
C.  Noyes  and  Henry  G.  Ward.  The  last 
three  were  appointed  to  the  bench  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Judge  Lacombe  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  in  his  first 
administration.  Judge  Noyes  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  Amer- 
ica on  corporations  and  corporation  law,  and 
as  author  of  the  standard  work  "The  Law  of 
Inter-Corporate  Relations."  Judge  Lacombe 
is  a  New  Yorker  of  French  descent,  the  son 
of  a  merchant  of  the  old  school,  and  a  man 
of  strongly  •  conservative  tendencies.  Judge 
Ward  is  a  Philadelphian,  born  in  1851  and 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
I-'ederal  bench  in  1907.  Judge  Coxe,  who 
succeeded  Justice  Peckham,  is  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and  a  graduate  of  Hamil- 
ton, Senator  Root's  college.  He  is  a  man 
of  essentially  judicial  temperament.  For 
this  momentous  task  of  reforming  the  great 
business  aggregations  which  have,  in  the 
present  generation,  revolutionized  corporate 
industry  in  America,  we  have  then  four 
typical  and  dignified  American  judges,  men 
of  no  apparent  radical  leanings. 

„    .^  ^      .,  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 

■   Rtipia  Transit    ^  .  ,  .  r  -kt         -it      i 

for         June  that  the  citv  of  New  York, 
Neu,  Yorh     ^^^^^  ^,^^^^  months  of  delay,  was 

definitely  assured  that  an  actual  solution  of 
the  transit  problem  was  in  sight.  The  assur- 
ance came  in  the  form  of  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate's -committee,  headed  by 
l^resident  George  McAneny  of  Manhattan 
Borough.  This  committee  had  held  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  PubHc  Service  Com- 
mission and  had  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  various  offers  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  existing  transportation  lines. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
other  municipality  in  the  world  has  before 
it  at  this  time  so  serious  a  problem  as  the 
question  of  rapid  transit  for  the  five  millions 
of  people  who  live  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
in  the  contiguous  territory.  For  the  city  of 
New  York  the  creation  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  is  a  matter  of  far  greater 
moment  than  is  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  for  -the  United  States  Government. 
The  canal  will  have  cost  the  Government 
about  $375,ooOjOoo.  For  the  completion  of 
the  New  York  subway  system  on  the  plans 
of  the  McAneny  report  an  investment  of 
$257,000,000  will  be  required,  of  which  the 
city  itself  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
■$131,000,000  or  considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  is,  of  course,  a  national  enterprise;  but 


PRESIDENT   GEORGE    M'ANENY,    OF   MANHATTAN         ; 
BOROUGH 
(Head  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate's  Committee 
on  Rapid  Transit) 

to  meet  this  relatively  large  outlay  the  city 
can  count  on  a  greatly  increased  margin  of 
credit  within  the  next  five  years  as  the  result 
of  increases  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  tax- 
able property,  while  the  natural  increase  in 
population  will,  it  is  estimated,  add  70  per 
cent,  to  the  traflfic  within  ten  years.  In 
other  words,  by  the  year  1920,  there  should 
be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  transportation 
lines  a  billion  five-cent  fares  per  annum, — 
a  round  $50,000,000. 


What  it 
Means  to 
the  City 


The  public  has  never  been  con- 
cerned so  much  about  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  New  York  subway 
scheme  as  about  the  details  of  routes  and 
transfers.  There  has  been  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  direct  access  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Brooklyn  to  Broadway,  the  busi- 
ness artery  of  Manhattan,  while  the  comple- 
tion within  a  few  years  of  the  Queensboro 
Bridge  has  given  rise  to  a  similar  demand 
from  Queen's  Borough.  At  the  same  time 
the  crowded  population  of  Manhattan  has 
called  for  a  five-cent  fare  through  Brooklyn 
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to  the  ocean.  In  considering  an  enlarged 
transportation  system  for  the  whole  city  the 
McAneny  committee  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  recei\'ed  propositions  from  the 
company  operating  the  existing  subways  and 
froni  the  comj^any  controlling  the  elevated 
and  surface  lines  in  Brooklyn.  Each  com- 
pany wished  valuable  concessions  from  the 
city  and  as  offsets  the  committee  formulated 
certain  recjuirements.  In  the  event  of  either 
company  refusing  to  comply  with  these  re- 
quirements the  city  is  in  a  position  to  hand 
over  the  privileges  to  its  rival,  and  if  both 
comy)anics  decline  the  obligation  the  city 
may  itself  proceed  to  build  a  line  connecting 
]\Ianhatt:in,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Bronx.  The 
existing  subway  company  opposes  the  en- 
trance of  the  lirooklyn  company  into  Man- 
hattan territory,  while  the  Brooklyn  company 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  requirement  that 
there  shall  ])e  a  single  five-cent  fare  to  Coney 
Island.  The  committee  in  its  report  recom- 
mends both  propositions. 

Coordination  ^I'^^Y  extcnsions  and  links  of  both 
and  ele^'ated  and  subway  lines  are  pro- 
X  ension  p^gp^j  ^j^^^  allotted  to  cach  com- 
pany. The  companies  are  to  operate  the  lines 
under  leases  running  forty-nine  years,  the  net 
profits  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
city  and  the  operating  company  in  each  case. 
The  city  reserves  the  right,  however,  to  take 
over,  after  ten  years  of  operation,  if  it  so 
elects,  the  line  or  lines  covered  by  such 
operating  contracts,  upon  the  payment  by 
the  city  of  the  amount  invested  by  the  oper- 
ating company  in  construction  and  the  full 
value  of  the  equipment.  The  report  was 
generally  accepted,  last  month,  as  a  mas- 
terly grappling  with  a  most  difficult  and 
complex  situation.  The  committee's  method 
had  been  a  thoroughly  practical  one  from 
start  to  finish.  Beginning  with  existing  Hnes 
it  has  sought  to  coordinate  them  into  a  sin- 
gle system  and  the  proposed  extensions  are 
in  the  direction  of  unification  and  economy 
of  operation.  Never  before  has  the  metrop- 
olis, or  any  other  American  city,  faced  a 
great  municipal  undertaking  in  a  more 
statesmanlike  way. 

Most  of  the  State  legislatures 
Leglsfation  that  bcgan  their  sessions  in  Janu- 
ary have  concluded  their  labors 
for  the  current  year.  The  Illinois  lawmakers, 
having  failed  to  enact  a  Waterways  bill,  were 
recalled  Ijy  Governor  Deneen  in  special 
session  last  month.  In  Ohio,  a  bribery  scan- 
dal involving  many  members  of  both  houses 


cast  its  shadow  over  the  closing  month  of  the 
session  and  almost  threw  into  eclipse  a  very 
fair  record  of  legislative  achievement,  in- 
cluding the  enactment  of  a  Public  Service 
Commission  bill,  a  Workingman's  Compensa- 
tion act,  and  the  requirement  of  a  nine-hour 
day  for  employed  women.  The  first  evidence 
against  the  bribe-takers  was  secured  by  de- 
tectives and  was  so  convincing  that  a  number 
of  confessions  resulted.  Se\-eral  indictments 
have  been  returned  by  the  grand  jury.  The 
Connecticut  Legislature  debated  a '  Public 
Service  Commission  bill  similar  to  the  Ohio 
measure,  but  on  June  15  action  in  the  lower 
house  effectually  blocked  its  passage  during 
the  current  session.  The  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature ])assed  a  bill  submitting  a  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  to  popular  vote.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  direct  primary  law  was  enacted. 

The  commission  form  of  city 
" '^°g"/.||""'"  government    continues    to    gain 

ground  throughout  the  country, 
although  here  and  there  it  meets  with  an 
occasional  setback.  The  most  important 
advance  of  the  past  month  was  the  appoint- 
ment, by  Governor  Tener,  of  nine  business 
and  professional  men  to  serve  as  commission- 
ers under  the  new  charter  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
succeeding  the  city  councilmen  turned  out  of 
office  by  the  operation  of  the  charter  bill.  Of 
these  nine  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  not  one  is  a  poli- 
tician in  the  ordinar}^  sense  of  the  word,  al- 
though all  nine  are  said  to  represent  the  choice 
of  Senator  Penrose,  Governor  Tener,  and  the 
State  Republican  organization.  The  suc- 
cessors to  these  appointed  commissioners  will 
be  elected  at  large  next  year.  As  great  public 
projects  are  under  way  in  Pittsburg,  it  was 
important  that  the  government  of  the  city 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  representative 
citizens.  On  June  5  the  voters  of  INIobile, 
Ala.,  which  has  recently  celebrated  its  bi- 
centenary, adopted  the  commission  form  of 
government  by  a  substantial  majority. 
During  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  history, 
the  city  of  Mobile  has  lived  under  five  flags, 
— French,  Spanish,  British,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  Stars  and  Bars.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  city  has  increased 
rapidly  in  population,  and  with  a  progressive 
form  of  government  it  should  have  an  active 
and  prosperous  future.  Last  month  the 
cities  of  Norwich,  Ct.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  rejected  the  commission 
plan  by  popular  vote.  Bayonne  was  the  first 
of  the  New  Jersey  cities  to  take  action  under 
the   provisions   of   the   law   passed   by   the 
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legislature  last  winter.     On  June  20  Trenton  the   recall  of   administrative  officers  to  the 

adopted  the  plan  by  a  substantial  majority,  voters  of  the  new  State. 
Similar  votes  will  soon  be   taken   in   other 

cities  of  the  State.  ^^^           A  note   of    opposition    to    the 

"Impatient"     widespread     demand     for     the 

The  New  Jersey  law  had  been  ^'"«^"^"" «""■'*    "people's   rule"  was  voiced  at 
Wilson's     heartily  advocated  by  Governor  the   Williams    College   commencement,    last 
Indorsement   ^jjgQj^  ^g  ^  mcasure  of  practical  month,    by    President    Garfield,    who   char- 
reform,  and  since  its  passage  he  has  more  than  acterized   the   modern    spirit   of    American 
once  taken  occasion  to  urge  the  cities  of  the  politics  in  these  words: 
State  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions. 

Speaking  at  Trenton  a  few  days  before  the  W^  mistake  popular  desire  for  popular  will.  If 
^  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  •  1  i.  1  }  xi-  our  Legislature  moves  too  slowly,  we  prod  it  with 
special  election  on  the  question,  he  told  the  ^^e  initiative;  if  it  pursues  a  course  contrary  to 
people  that  he  had  found  the  system  of  com-  expectation  we  curb  it  with  the  referendum.  In 
mission  government  working  successfully  in  our  impatience  we  recall  executives  and  even  pro- 
many  cities,  and  that  he  saw  great  promise  in  P°f  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  justice  and  drag 
,  .  ■'  ,  ',  .  i-  r  .  ,'  ,.,.  .  judges  from  the  bench  because,  daring  to  consider 
It  for  the  redemption  of  municipal  politics  in  ^„j  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^hey  render  decisions  contrary  to 
this  country.  Our  complicated  political  ma-  poi)ular  feeling, 
chinery,  as  manipulated  by  bosses  in  nearly 

all  American  cities,  has  made  it  possible  for  Unquestionably  President  Garfield  has  ex- 
the  professional  politician,  as  Governor  pressed  very  clearly  a  prevalent  sentiment 
Wibon  put  it,  to  "play  hide-and-seek  with  regarding  reform  movements  in  politics,  but 
the  voter  year  after  year."  Under  com-  the  public  impatience  of  which  he  makes  com- 
mission rule,  he  said,  there  could  be  no  plaint  is  no  mere  ebullition  of  radicalism, 
trading  and  no  deal  by  the  bosses,  whereas  Neither  are  the  men  who  are  taking  the  lead 
under  the  present  system  it  is  almost  nee-  in  the  various  States  and  cities  in  attempts  to 
essary  to  resort  to  intrigue  in  order  to  get  replace  the  old  boss-ruled  machines  with 
action  of  any  kind.  something    like    popular    government   mere 

political  theorists.     One  of  the  chief  expo- 

Meanwhile,  the  referendum,  the  nents  of  this  phase  of  reform  at  the  present 

Recall       initiative,  and  the  recall, — polit-  moment  happens  to  be  a  life-long  student  of 

ical  devices  employed  for  several  politics  who  sees  in  the  referendum,  the  initia- 

years  in  Oregon  and  a  few  other  States, — are  tive,  and  the  recall  practical  expedients  for 

now  receiving  more  attention  throughout  the  ridding  the  communities  of  his  own  State  of 

country  than  ever  before.     The  debates  in  conditions  that  had  become  intolerable.    The 

Congress  over  the  Arizona  constitution  have  "impatience"  that  Governor  Wilson  repre- 

served  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  recall,  sents  is  of  the  righteous  kind, — the  natural 

particularly  as  applied  to  the  judiciary.    The  outcome    of   long   suffering    under    extreme. 

House  has  voted  to  qualify  its  consent  to  provocation  to  wrath. 
Arizona's  admission  as  a  State  by  referring 

the  question  of  the  recall  of  the  judiciary  to  ^^^^^  ^.^  The  two  prominent  features  of 
the  voters  a  second  time.  At  the  same  time  Races  in  aerial  navigation  recently  have 
the  fact  is  recognized  that  New  Mexico's  £"i-ope  ^gg^  the  long  cross-country  races 
proposed  constitution  is  made  especially  in  Europe  and  the  number  of  deaths  and  other 
difficult  to  amend,  and  the  House  has  again  accidents.  The  great  International  Circuit 
referred  that  document  to  popular  vote.  Race — Paris  to  London — begun  on  June  19, 
Some  of  New  Mexico's  voters  are  already  re-  was  especially  unlucky,  three  men  being 
penting  of  their  haste  in  adopting  a  constitu-  killed  on  the  first  day.  Le  Martin  lost  con- 
tion  in  which  they  now  find  many  defects,  trol  of  his  Bleriot  almost  immediately  after 
Of  the  two,  it  seems  clear  that  Arizona  has  starting  and  the  machine  was  flung  to  earth 
adopted  a  better  frame  of  government,  and  and  the  aviator  killed.  Captain  Princeteau, 
even  those  members  of  the  House  who  were  an  army  aviator  ordered  to  accompany  the 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  recall  feature  did  not  racers,  was  burned  through  the  explosion. , of 
go  so  far  as  to  demand  the  rejection  of  that  the  petrol  tank  of  his  aeroplane,  and  a  similar 
feature  as  a  condition  to  the  admission  of  fate  befell  Landon.  A  number  of  other  avia- 
Arizona.  Many  members  of  both  House  tors  fell  early  in  the  race  and  were  moie  or  less 
and  Senate  agree  with  President  Taft  in  badly  injured.  Of  thirty-nine  original  start- 
opposing  the  recall  as  applied  to  the  ers,  sixteen  finished  the  first  leg  of  the  course 
judiciary,    but    are    quite    willing    to    leave  at  Liege,  a  distance  of  2x2  miles,  the  first  to 
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<  ..piiinlit  l.y  llif  AiHcri<.,.n  I'rcss  Associ.itiun,  ,\.  \, 
RT.    HON.    ARTHUR    BALFOUR    IN    GRAHAME-WHITE's 
AEROPLANE,   AT   HENDON,   ENGLAND 

arrive  being  Vidart,  who  made  the  trip  in  the 
fast  time  of  3  hours  and  13  minutes.  The 
course  was  from  Paris  to  Liege,  to  Liege 
Spa,  to  Utrecht,  Brussels,  Roubaix ,  Calais, 
Brighton,  London,  and  back  to  Calais, 
Amiens,  and  Paris,  the  distance  being  about 
950  miles,  arranged  in  nine  stages.  The 
Paris-Rome-Turin  race,  begun  on  May  28, 
was  the  longest  of  the  international  races,  the 
course  covering  1300  miles.  Twenty-nine 
competitors  entered.  Many  of  these  suffered 
mishaps  early  in  the  race,  but  nothing  more 
serious  than  the  "breaking  of  wood" — as  it  is 
termed.  Garros, — who  will  be  remembered 
by  Americans  as  the  driver  of  the  little 
Demoiselle  at  Belmont  Park  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States — led  for  a  portion  of  the 
race,  but  Andre  Beaumont  (Lieutenant  Con- 
neau)  beat  him  to  Rome,  winning  $20,000  and 
being  knighted  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Following  Beaumont  to  Rome,  in  the  order 
named,  came  Garros,  Frey,  and  Vidart.  The 
third  stage  of  the  race  (from  Rome  to  Turin) 
was  dangerous,  owing  to  the  lack  of  landing 
places  in  the  Appennines  and  the  necessity  of 
sustaining  a  continuous  flight  of  two  hours 
over  mountains.  The  only  contestant  to  at- 
tempt this  stage  of  the  course  was  Frey,  the 
German,  who  started  out  in  s])ite  of  warnings. 
When  a  few  miles  out  of  Rome,  he  drove 
into  a  heavy  fog  and  a  storm  of  rain  and  hail, 
got  off  his  course,  lost  control  of  his  machine, 
and  fmally  fell  into  a  ravine,  the  machine 
being  wrecked  and  the  aviator  breaking  both 
arms  and  a  leg. 


A  few  weeks  earlier  occurred  the 
Paris-to-Madrid  race.  This  was 
the  contest  that  was  ushered  in 
by  the  accident  in  which  the  French  Minister 
of   War   Berteaux   was   killed   and   Premier 


Paris  to 
Madrid  bu 
Aeropliine 


Monis  seriously  injured.  In  the  first  leg  of 
the  course,  from  Paris  to  Angouleme,  279 
miles,  \''edrine  made  the  record-breaking 
time  of  3  hours,  43  minutes, — the  Paris- 
Angouleme  express,  by  the  way,  takes  5 
hours  and  18  minutes  to  make  the  trip. 
Vedrine  was  also  the  first  to  reach  Madrid, 
where  he  received  a  tremendous  j^opular 
ovation,  was  presented  to  King  Alfonso,  and 
won  a  prize  of  $20,000.  His  actual  flying 
time  for  the  whole  distance  of  about  766 
miles  was  12  hours,  18  minutes.  Several 
aviation  meets  have  recently  been  held  in 
Germany,  also,  notably  the  Upper  Rhine 
Flight  on  May  26,  and  the  National  Circuit 
race  on  June  13.  A  remarkable  feat  was 
that  of  Lieutenant  Menard,  who  made  a 
tour  with  a  passenger  in  a  new  army  aero- 
plane from  Mourmelon  to  Poitiers,  a  distance 
of  373  miles  in  9  hours,  15  minutes,  making 
a  new  distance  and  duration  record  with  a 
passenger.  While  the  recent  aeroplane  con- 
tests have  been  accompanied  by  a  crop  of 
smashups  and  other  accidents  to  men  and 
machines,  the  dirigibles  also  have  been  hit 
hard  during  the  last  few  months.  The  mag- 
nificent new  Deutschland  II,  Zeppelin's 
latest  creation,  came  to  grief  shortly  after 
it  was  launched,  as  did  also  the  British  mili- 
tary Lebaudy  and  the  Naval  Airship  Xo.  i, 
as  well  as  the  Parseval  II. 

^,  .        .    While  no  large  meets  have  re- 

Flying  and  ,,         ,  i     i  j      •  * 

Polo  in      cently    been    held    m    America, 

America        ^-^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    ^    ^^^^    ^^^^    ^j 

flying  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
both  Curtiss  and  the  Wrights  are  contin- 
ually exhibiting  in  different  cities.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  large  aviation 
gathering  in  Chicago  from  August  12  to  20, 
at  which  President  Taft  is  expected  to  be 
present.  The  great  activity  of  other  govern- 
ments in  acquiring  aerial  fleets  has  called  at- 
tention to  our  own  backwardness  in  this  re- 
spect. The  three  new  aeroplanes  contracted 
for  by  the  Navy  Department  for  delivery 
the  first  of  this  month,  howe\-er,  will  serve 
as  the  nucleus  of  an  American  fleet.  An 
interesting  combination  of  aerial  and  field 
sport  took  place  on  Long  Island  last  month, 
when  St.  Croix  Johnstone,  in  his  monoplane, 
appeared  over  the  grounds  of  the  Meadow- 
brook  Club  during  the  international  polo 
matches.  Johnstone  sent  down  a  shower  of 
flowers  and  a  message  of  congratulation  to 
the  winning  team.  These  polo  matches  last 
month  attracted  a  brilliant  gathering  of 
many  thousands  of  i)eo]-)le.  The  American 
team  was  successful  in  retaining  the  cup. 
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When  the  Canadian  Parhament  the  Imperial  Conference,  that  general  family 
^Re^i'pVocity  reassembles  on  the  twentieth  day  gathering  of  Britain's  colonies,  which  met  for 
,i(  Ottawa  ^£  ^j^g  present  month,  the  govern-  its  second  quadrennial  session  in  London,  on 
ment,  backed  by  its  majority  of  forty  votes  in  May  23,  and  continued  its  sessions  through- 
the  Commons,  will  make  a  determined  effort  out  last  month.  Sir  Wilfrid  took  a  promi- 
to  put  through  the  reciprocity  agreement.  It  nent  part,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of 
was  beUeved,  last  month,  that  the  United  the  most  significant  figures  in  its  deliber- 
States  Senate  would  reach  a  vote  on  this  ations.  He  was  the  dean  of  the  visiting 
measure  about  July  15.  If  a  favorable  vote  Premiers.  "I  have  the  happy  privilege,"  he 
has  been  taken  on  this  side  of  the  line  when  said,  "of  representing  on  this  occasion  a  coun- 
the  Dominion  Parhament  meets,  the  leaders  try  which  has  no  grievances  to  set  forth  and 
at  Ottawa  expect  to  have  no  chfficulty  in  en-  very  few  suggestions  to  make.  We  are  quite 
acting  the  agreement  into  law.  If,  however,  satisfied  with  our  lot.  We  are  happy  and 
the  opposition  continues  its  obstructive  tac-  prosperous  .  .  .  but  we  approach  with  open 
tics.  Minister  Fielding,  who  has  been  in  minds  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
charge  of  the  government  case  during  Sir  by  our  colleagues  for  what  they  conceive  to 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  absence  at  the  coronation  of  be  the  better  interests  of  the  British  Empire." 
King  George,  declares  that  Parliament  will  be 

dissolved  and   an  appeal  made  to  the  elec-  ^.^         Sir  Wilfrid's  stand  was  for  un- 

torate.  This  would  probably  mean  a  new  imperial  restricted  autonomy  for  all  the 
general  election  in  September.    As  we  pointed  '''*"*       colonies.     On  the  other  hand,  he 

out  last  month  in  these  pages,  it  does  not  stoutly  opposed  a  resolution  presented  by 
seem  likely  that  a  new  election  will  be  held  Premier  Fisher,  of  Australia,  regretting  that 
until  the  results  of  the  recently  taken  Do-  the  colonies  were  not  consulted  before  Eng- 
minion  census  have  been  announced  and  a  land  had  accepted  the  Declaration  of  London, 
rearrangement  of  electoral  divisions  made.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  premier  that 
This  would  not  be  until  after  the  regular  ad-  the  colonies  should  not  be  consulted  about 
journment  in  November.  any  treaties  other  than  commercial  ones.    All 

other  matters,  he  believes,  should  be  left  to 
How  the  ^^^  coming  reapportionment  of  the  government  at  London.  In  his  opinion. 
Country  Looks  Parliamentary  seats  will  un-  the  obligation  to  consult  the  colonies  in  mat- 
"^  '^  doubtedly  increase  the  represen-  ters  which  later  might  provoke  a  war,  would 
tation  of  the  western  provinces,  where  the  be  likely  to  expose  them  to  the  charge  of 
greatest  growth  of  population  has  been.  They  taking  part  in  that  war.  Sir  Wilfrid  approved 
will  gain,  it  is  believed,  more  than  thirty  seats,  the  Declaration,  which  has  been  very  favor- 
The  West  is  almost  solid  for  reciprocity,  so  ably  received  in  Canada,  believing  it  to  be 
that  an  election  in  the  fall  would  be  equiva-  a  decided  step  toward  universal  understand- 
lent  to  a  certainty  of  reciprocity  passing  in  the  ing.  He  also,  speaking  for  himself  and  for 
new  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  the  Dominion,  strongly  commended  the 
are  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  efforts  of  President  Taft  and  Sir  Edward 
Whitney,  conservative  Premier  of  the  Prov-  Grey  in  the  direction  of  universal  arbitration. 
ince  of  Ontario,  all  Eastern  conservative  Premier  Laurier's  distinguished  career  is  of 
Canada,  particularly  Ontario,  is  opposed  to  it.  much  interest  and  significance  to  the  Amer- 
The  Nova  Scotia  provincial  elections,  held  on  ican  people,  and  we  are  glad  to  present  to  our 
June  14,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  govern-  readers  this  month  (on  page  41)  a  sketch  of 
ment,  which  carried  twenty-seven  of  the  his  brilliant  personality  ■  and  a  summing  up 
thirty-eight  seats  in  the  province.  This  elec-  of  the  main  facts  of  his  public  life, 
tion  was  the  first  held  in  Canada  since  the 

proposals   for   reciprocity   with   the   United  ^^^        When,  on  May  25,  the  letter  of 

States  were  presented,  and  the  results  of  the  Effacernent  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  resigning 
balloting  show  the  drift  of  public  feeling  on  ^'"^        his  office  as  President  of  Mexico, 

the  measure,  as  reciprocity  was  the  principal  was  read  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
issue  debated  during  the  campaign.  respectful,  attentive  silence  of  the  legislators 

and  the  visitors  present  indicated  that,  how-' 

The  Eminence  ^^^  Wilfrid  Lauricr  is  one  of  the  ever  "Diazism"  may  have  been  repudiated 

of         most  eminent   of    living    states-  by  the  Mexican  people,  Diaz  the  man  per- 

men  of  English-speaking  countries,   sonally    still    retains    their    admiration    and 

His  native  tongue  being  French,  not  English,    affection.     There  was  considerable   personal 

this  eminence  is  all  the  more  notable.     At   dignity  and  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  docu- 
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GENERAL  DIAZ   BIDDING   GOOD-BY   TO   MEXICO 

(From  a  snapshot  taken  on  May  31  as  he  was  leaving  Vera 

Cruz  for  Spain.      Diaz  is  the  figure  with  upturned 

face  in  the  center) 

ment  in  which  General  Diaz  laid  down  the 
power  which  he  held  in  Mexico  for  more  than 
a  generation.  Broken  in  health,  this  man  of 
eighty-one,  deserted  by  his  political  friends 
and  widely  assailed  as  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  and  the  dissension  that  has  torn 
his  country  asunder,  announced  that  he 
bowed  to  the  will  of  his  countrymen.  This 
document,  which  w'as  the  last  official  act  of  the 
strong  man  of  Mexico,  the  dictator  with  the 
title  of  President,  read: 

Senores:  The  Mexican  people,  who  have  gencr- 
jously  covered  me  with  honors,  who  proclaimed  me 
as  their  leader  during  the  international  war,  who 
patriotically  assisted  me  in  all  works  undertaken 
to  develop  industry  and  the  commerce  of  the  re- 
public, establish  its  credit,  gain  for  it  the  resi)ect 
of  the  world  and  oljtain  for  it  an  honorable  position 
in  the  concert  of  nations;  that  same  people  has 
revolted  in  armed  military  bands,  stating  that  my 
presence  in  the  exercise  of  the  su]3reme  executive 
power  was  the  cause  of  this  insurrection. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  facts  imjiutable  to  n".c 
which  could  have  caused  this  social  phenomenon; 


but  ijcrmitting  [a  Spanish  locution  meaning 
"acknowledging  as  jxjssible  "]  though  not  admit- 
ting, that  I  may  be  unwittingly  cul[mble,  such  a 
possibility  makes  me  the  least  able  to  reason  out 
and  decide  my  own  culpability. 

Therefore,  respecting,  as  I  have  always  re- 
spected, the  will  of  the  people  and  in  accordance 
with  Article  82  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  I  come 
before  the  supreme  representatives  of  the  nation 
in  order  to  resign,  unreservedly,  the  office  of  Con- 
stitutional President  of  the  republic  with  which  the 
national  vote  honored  me,  which  I  do  with  all  the 
more  reason  since  in  order  to  continue  in  office  it 
would  be  necessary  to  shed  Mexican  blood,  en- 
dangering the  credit  of  the  country,  dissipating  its 
wealth,  exhausting  its  resources  and  exposing  its 
policy  to  international  comi)lications. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  that,  when  the  passions  which 
are  inherent  to  all  revolutions  have  been  calmed, 
a  more  conscientious  and  justified  stuch'  will  bring 
out  in  the  national  mini^l  a  correct  acknowledg- 
ment, which  will  allow  me  to  die  carrying  engraved 
in  my  soul  a  just  im]:)ression  of  the  estimation  of 
my  life,  which  throughout  I  ha\"e  de\oted  and  will 
devote  to  my  countrymen. 

^^'ith  all  respect,  Porfirio  Diaz. 


Enter 
the  New 
Regime 


Before  a  break  had  occurred  in 
the  awed  silence  with  which  this 
letter  was  received.  Deputy  Jose 
Aspe,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the 
Chamber,  arose  and  deli\'ered  an  eulogium  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Diaz,  which  closed,  amid 
lotid  cheers,  with  these  words:  "President  Por- 
firio Diaz  is  dead!  Long  live  citizen  Porfirio 
Diaz!"  The  resignation  of  Vice-President 
Corral,  now  in  Europe,  was  then  read,  and 
both  were  accepted.  The  firing  of  cannon  and 
ringing  of  church  bells  throughout  the  city 
announced  that  the  revolution  had  triumphed. 
Senor  Madero  at  once  resigned  the  office  of 
Provisional  President  and  Senor  Francisco 
Leon  de  la  Barra  was  formally  chosen  for  that 
office  with  uni\'ersal  sanction.  Sctior  Alfredo 
Dominguez,  personal  representative  of  the 
revolutionary  leader,  Madero,  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  government  troops.  He  at  once 
took  measures  for  controlling  the  discon- 
tented elements  of  the  capital  city,  and  rigor- 
ously put  down  any  riotous  demonstrations. 
Official  peace  throughout  the  country  fol- 
lowed the  signing,  on  May  21,  of  a  regular 
agreement.  A  number  of  insurrecto  chief- 
tains, principal  among  them  being  General 
Figueroa,  at  first  declined  to  agree  to  the 
leadership  of  Madero,  but  finally  gave  in 
their  adhesion,  and  a  new  era  had  begun  in 
Mexico.  Madero  asked  all  his  followers  to 
assist  him  and  de  la  liarra,  to  whom  office  had 
been  given  "solely  with  the  idea  that  he 
might  ser\'e  his  country  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  despotic  government  of  General 
Diaz  and  the  eminently  popular  government 
which  will  result  from  the  coming  general 
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elections."  To  the  country  at  large  he  issued 
a  long  statement  asking  that  order  be  restored 
and  that  the  peaceful  progress  of  real  con- 
stitutional government  be  initiated.  To  the 
soldiers  who  had  followed  him  through  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign  he  said: 

You  who  retire  to  private  life  are  armed  with  a 
new  weapon  which  you  have  con(juered^the  vote. 
Use  Hberally  that  powerful  weapon,  and  very  soon 
you  will  see  that  it  is  proportionately  a  more 
important  and  durable  victory  than  that  which 
your  ride  has  given  you. 


Preparing 


Several  days  later  Senor  Madero 
t7choos7a  made  his  intended  journey  from 
President  ^-^q  northern  boundary  to  the 
capital  city.  This  was  a  continuous  triumph, 
ending  on  June  7,  when  he  was  received  with 
even  greater  expressions  of  popular  devotion 
and  respect,  it  is  reported,  than  had  ever  been 
given  to  Diaz.  Just  a  few  hours  before  his 
arrival,  a  violent  earthc^uake  shock  caused 
much  destruction  to  life  and  property  in  the 
capital.  172  persons  were  killed  and  many 
buildings  wrecked.  It  is  significant  of  the  hold 
which  the  revolution  has  taken  on  the  masses 
of  the  Mexican  people  that  neither  the 
loosening  of  the  iron  hand  of  Diaz  nor  the 
terrible  calamity  of  the  earthquake  was 
taken  advantage  of,  to  any  serious  extent,  by 
the  rougher  elements  of  the  capital  to  create 
disorder.  Several  small  riotous  demonstra- 
tions were  soon  suppressed.  Provisional 
President  De  la  Barra  has  announced  that  the 
general  election  will  take  place  on  October  8. 
It  is  believed  that  he  and  Madero  will  be 
the  chief  candidates,  although  several  other 
names  have  been  mentioned,  including  that  of 
General  Geronimo  Trevino,  the  choice  of  the 
so-called  Constitutional  party.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  remove  all  serious  obstacles  from 
the  path  of  the  triumphant  revolutionary 
party  under  the  leadership  of  Senor  Madero, 
except  the  possible  opposition  of  that  reac- 
tionary soldier,  General  Bernardo  Reyes. 
This  was  removed  on  June  10,  when,  at  a 
conference  between  De  la  Barra,  Madero,  and 
Reyes,  the  former  war  minister  under  Diaz 
gave  public  notice  that  he  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  that  he  would 
be  Minister  of  War  in  Madero's  cabinet;  and 
that  he  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
revolution.  Madero  has  promised  real  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  public  speech,  and  has 
expressed  his  fixed  intention  to  put  down  all 
forms  of  lawlessness,  and  to  insure  honesty 
and  self-government  in  a  sense  not  hitherto 
understood  in  Mexico.  The  new  government 
has  a  clear  field  and  a  rare  opportunity. 


^,  „  ^.  ,  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
(wd  Aims  following  his  resignation,  the  aged 
of  Diaz  -p-^^  secretly  left  the  capital,  and 
was  taken  by  a  special  train,  heavily  guarded, 
to  Vera  Cruz,  the  gulf  port  of  Mexico  City, 
whence  he  departed  for  Spain  on  May  31  by 
way  of  Havana,  with  the  intention  of  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Madrid. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Santander,  on  June  18, 
he  received  a  splendid  ovation.  The  aged 
statesman  made  a  public  statement  regarding 
the  Mexican  situation,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said: 

I  have  sacrificed  myself  and  given  up  the  struggle, 
convinced  that  I  am  giving  better  proof  of  abnega- 
tion and  devotion  to  my  country  by  abandoning 
the  reins  of  government  and  transmitting  them  to 
others,  with  the  political  situation  by  no  means 
desperate,  with  the  army,  which,  while  not  numer- 
ous, is  unconquered,  and  with  the  treasury,  which, 
despite  heavy  campaign  expenses  in  the  last  six 
months,  still  holds  62,000,000  pesos.  All  I  ask  for 
my  declining  years  is  to  spend  them  in  tranquillity 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  have  broken  all 
the  bonds  which  hold  me  to  Mexico,  and  even  if 
I  were  asked  I  would  not  return  to  take  part 
in  the  politics  of  the  country.  Only  some  inter- 
national difficulty  necessitating  a  supreme  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  Mexicans  in  a  close  union  could 
make  me  alter  my  decision;  but  if  such  an 
eventuality  arose  nothing  could  stop  me  from 
going  to  the  end  of  my  life — as  in  the  first  years 
of  my  manhood — rifle  in  hand. 

The  New  Order  ^^^  chauccs  of  pcrmancncy  for 
from  a  Business  the  ncw  regime  are  apparently 
pom  gQQ(j_  jj^  i^j^jg  connection  we  take 
pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  sentences 
from  a  letter  we  have  received  from  an  Amer- 
ican of  long  residence  in  Mexico,  whose 
business  interests  are  considerable,  and  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  dependent,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  upon  political  and  govern- 
mental stability. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  business  interests, 
except  those  closely  allied  with  the  clique  which  has 
just  gone  out  of  power,  regard  the  revolution  as  not 
only  a  complete  success,  but  as  a  permanent  step 
in  advance.  The  new  government  is,  at  present, 
devoting  all  its  energies  to  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  and  the  restoration  of  order, 
and  as  soon  as  that  is  accomplished,  their  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  reorganization  of  the  entire 
system,  to  the  end  of  greater  honesty  in  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  and  the  establishment  of  a 
real  democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  expected 
that  the  general  elections  will  be  held  in  the  month 
of  October.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  affair  of  the 
last  six  months,  to  my  mind,  is  the  throwing  off  of 
tyranny  and  corruption  and  an  honest  endeavor  to 
adhere  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  to  make 
democracy  a  fact  and  to  eliminate  corrupt  prac- 
tices. The  new  president  and  cabinet  are  serious, 
honorable  men,  many  of  whom  have  sacrificed 
personal  interests  for  the  public  good  in  accepting 
the  heavy  task  which  has  fallen  to  them. 
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Th  Chan  This  represents  the  point  of  ^■ie\v 
of  Foreign  of  thc  Conservative,  fair-minded 
Capital  American,  whose  business  inter- 
ests are  not  based  upon  advantages  unfair  to 
the  Mexican  people.  Undoubtedly  among 
the  political  and  economic  reforms  that  have 
already  marked  the  beginning  of  the  new 
regime,  foreign  capital,  which  is  so  largely 
American,  will  be  more  restricted  and  con- 
trolled than  formerly.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  foreign  investor,  as 
well  as  the  Mexican  people  themselves,  that 
there  will  be  less  of  the  undue  influence 
formerly  exercised  in  the  securing  of  con- 
cessions. The  new  Governor,  Gonzales,  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  declared  last  month 
that  under  the  new  regime  foreign  conces- 
sions, which  might  be  regarded  as  monopolies, 
will  not  be  extended  or  renewed,  and  that 
every  legal  effort  will  be  made  to  restrict 
foreign  monopolies  in  the  state.  Other  states 
are  following  the  example  of  Chihuahua. 
Undoubtedly  foreigners,  including  Americans, 
said  Governor  Gonzales  further,  who  "prof- 
ited so  greatly  under  the  Diaz  regime,  which 
permitted  the  shameless  exploitation  of  the 
country,  will  be  hard  hit  by  the  new  era,  but 
the  determination  to  upbuild  Mexico  and  to 
improve  conditions  for  her  poverty-stricken 
people  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  the  great  body  of  Americans." 

„    ^  ^  ,.      The  excellent  impression  made  by 

Good  Feeling  r  -r.        •  i  rri    r 

Toward      the  Statements  of  President  1  ait, 
Americans    ^^^  ^y  ^j^^  moderate  and  friendly 

way  in  which  the  Mexican  situation  has 
been  handled  by  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment and  our  army,  has  permeated  appar- 
ently to  all  classes  of  the  Mexican  people. 
Senor  Madero,  in  commenting  last  month  upon . 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  American  troops 
from  the  Texas  border,  publicly  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  aided  in  the  slightest  degree 
by  American  capital.  "Not  one  American 
dollar  has  helped  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
I  lead."  On  reaching  Europe  ex-President 
Diaz  said  to  an  interviewer  that  he  wished 
thc  American  people  to  understand  he  had 
not  the  slightest  feeling  against  the  United 
States,  whose  attitude  has  been  "dignified, 
unselfish,  and  generous  throughout,  always 
indicating  a  desire  to  prevent  complications 
and  to  seek  the  highest  good  for  all." 

....      It    is  interesting    to    note    here 

Decision  in  ,      .   .        ' , 

the  chamizai  that  a  dccision  has  at  last  been 
"^^        reached  in  the  Chamizai  bound- 
ary dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.       On    June    15    the    International 


Arbitration  Court,  which  had  been  sitting  at 
El  Paso  for  a  month,  discussing  the  owner- 
ship of  some  600  acres  of  land,  involving 
seven  millions  of  dollars  of  property,  and  in- 
habited by  6000  people,  rendered  a  decision. 
The  dispute  arose  out  of  a  change  in  the 
course  of  the  Rio  Grande  seventeen  years 
ago.  Mexico  was  represented  by  one  arbi- 
trator, and  the  United  States  by  one,  with  a 
Canadian  jurist  to  make  up  the  necessary 
third.  The  arbitrators  gave  part  of  the  land 
to  Mexico  and  part  to  the  United  States. 
In  substance,  the  commissioners  found  that 
up  to  a  certain  point  the  lands  on  the  El 
Paso  side  of  the  river  grew  by  accretion,  but 
that  at  another  period  there  was  a  sudden 
"cut  off"  by  the  river  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  Mexican  territory.  "  The  lands  gained 
by  accretion  belong  to  America;  the  lands 
suddenly  cut  off  from  Mexico  belong  to  the 
latter  country."  From  this  decision,  which  is 
a  compromise,  both  countries  have  dissented 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  case  will 
be  reargued. 

Guaranteeing  J^^  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  signed 
Central Anieri-idisl   mouth,    the   oue   concludcd 

can  inance  ^^^|.]^  Sauto  Domingo  four  years 
ago,  and  the  pending  treaty  with  Honduras, 
clearly  establish  the  outlines  of  a  coherent 
policy  toward  the  smaller,  less  stable  repub- 
lics of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies 
that  has  been  the  result  of  the  wise,  progres- 
sive statesmanship  of  our  recent  national  his- 
tory. To  render  workable,  in  the  terms  of 
modern  statesmanship,  the  provisions  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  guarantee  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  those  Latin-American  coun- 
tries with  which  we  come  into  close  contact, 
without  incurring  even  the  suspicion  of  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  their  domestic 
affairs,  has  been  a  delicate  problem,  calhng 
for  a  high  order  of  statesmanship.  The  first 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  seen  a 
new  attitude  toward  our  Latin-American 
neighbors,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said, 
a  clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  these 
nations,  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
no  territorial  ambitions,  no  intention  to  exert 
undue  influence,  only  a  desire  to  help  the 
smaller  American  republics  to  a  higher  le\'el 
of  national  life.  With  their  financial  stability 
and  autonomy  guaranteed,  these  little  repub- 
lics can  have  opportunity  to  work  out  for 
themselves  their  own  form  of  republicanism 
undisturbed  by  foreign  navies,  and  almost 
without  internal  strife.  The  United  States 
now  guarantees  the  financial  integrity  of 
Santo  Domingo.     For  three  years  an  Ameri- 
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can  has  supervised  the  collecting  of  customs 
of  that  republic,  turning  over  55  i)er  cent,  to 
the  foreign  bondholders,  and  45  per  cent,  to 
the  Dominican  Government.  An  oflScial  of 
that  country  is  reported  to  have  recently  re- 
marked that  under  the  new  arrangement  the 
Dominican  Government  realizes  from  this  45 
per  cent,  a  larger  sum  than  it  received  when  its 
own  corrupt  olBcials  collected  100  per  cent. 


Houi 

It 

Worhs 


The  republics  of  Cuba  and  Pan- 
ama enjoy  their  own  independent 
government,  without  interference 
from  us,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
their  financial  stability  protected  and  assured. 
It  was  principally  the  United  States  which, 
three  years  ago,  aided  Venezuela  in  ridding 
herself  of  that  international  nuisance.  General 
Cipriano  Castro,  who  had  successfully  looted 
the  country  for  years.  The  rumor,  last 
month,  that  Castro  was  about  to  return  re- 
sulted in  the  foreign  holders  of  bonds  and 
Venezuela  herself  agreeing  that  the  United 
States  should  prevent  him  from  landing  any- 
where near  his  native  country,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  an  undesirable  citizen.  The 
treaties  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  are 
similar  to,  although  not  identical  with,  our 
treaty  with  Santo  Domingo.  The  agreement 
with  Nicaragua  was  signed  on  June  6,  and 
still  awaits  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Both 
it  and  the  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
a  fiscal  agent  to  collect  the  customs  revenues, 
such  agent  to  be  the  joint  appointee  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nation  affected. 

The  Cases  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have 
Nicunigua  (inaf  large  foreign  debts  on  which  the 
on  uras  j^^gj-ggi-  j^^g  |jggj^  Steadily  de- 
faulted for  years.  Secretary  Knox  has  se- 
cured the  services  of  two  American  experts, 
who  have  been  retained  as  financial  advisers 
by  these  countries.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
float  loans  to  liquidate  the  foreign  obligations, 
with  liens  on  the  customs  receipts  to  secure 
them.  The  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  to  enter  into  agreement  with  other 
governments  whose  citizens  have  bona  fide 
claims  against  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and 
to  arrange  for  the  gradual  settlement  of  those 
claims.  There  has  been  some  opposition  and 
a  great  deal  of  newspaper  talk  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  banking  house  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  Company  has  offered  to  finance  the 
Honduran  bond  issue.  Furthermore,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  regard  such  treaties  (to  quote 
Senator  Bacon  of  Georgia)  as  "having  the 


necessary  effect  of  compelling  us  to  practically 
take  over  control  of  those  Latin  countries  one 
after  another."  With  the  satisfactory  ex- 
perience of  the  Santo  Domingo  case  in  view, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  for 
doubting  that  control  over  and  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Latin  American  countries 
would  be  avoided  by  the  policy  indicated 
by  the  new  treaties. 

,.   ,.     These    results    of    the    so-called 

Investigating    ^<   ,    ,,  ,.    ,  '     ,,     •        a       u    4.- 

the  State  dollar  diplomacy  in  substi- 
Department  ^^|.jj-^g  ecouoniic  prosperity  for 
predatory  strife"  as  a  basis  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  the  smaller  repub- 
lics of  Central  America  have  gone  far  toward 
commending  to  the  American  people  the 
work  of  the  State  Department.  The  major- 
ity of  Americans,  we  believe,  will  agree  with 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  that  "the 
field  of  diplomacy  does  properly  include  com- 
merce and  the  increase  of  trade  relations." 
They  hold,  with  the  President,  that  "while 
our  foreign  policy  should  not  be  turned  a 
hair's  breadth  from  the  straight  path  of  jus- 
tice, it  may  be  well  made  to  include  active 
intervention  to  secure  for  our  merchandise 
and  our  capitalists  opportunity  for  profitable 
in\'estment,  which  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  both  countries  concerned."  There  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  State  Department 
for  its  course  toward  certain  small  Central 
American  states,  and,  last  month,  consider- 
able newspaper  discussion  was  aroused  over 
an  alleged  irregularity  connected  with  pay- 
ment made  some  years  ago  for  a  portrait  of 
William  R.  Day,  then  Secretary  of  State 
(now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court). 
These  criticisms,  however,  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the  State 
Department  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  months.  A  standing  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  been  investigating  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  and  the  State 
Department  has  merely  taken  its  turn. 

1^^  A  detailed  outline  of  the  organiza- 
Organization  tiou  and  work  of  the  Department, 
recently  issued  by  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary,  summarizes  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  this  branch  of  our  governmental 
service  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  year 
1909.  The  growth  of  the  Department,  fol- 
lowing the  normal  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  country,  is  indicated  by  the  ap- 
propriation made  in  1791,  the  first  year  of  its 
history,  which  was  slightly  over  $49,000,  and 
that  of  the  year  1909,  which  was  over  $206,- 
000.     During  the  past  two  years  a  thorough 
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lllK    Ri:.\L    KLJ.KR    Ol    GREAT    15RITAIX,    WIKJ    WAS 

NOT    CROWNED    LAST    MONTH 

(The  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  the  Premier) 

reorganization  of  the  Department  has  been 
effected,  until  it  is  now  on  a  basis  that  makes 
it  possible  to  conduct,  smoothly  and  effect- 
ively, the  foreign  business,  diplomatic  and 
commercial,  of  the  United  States  Government, 
which  is  not  only  in  intimate  relations  with 
twenty  other  American  republics,  but  has  at 
its  capital  more  diplomatic  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  than  there  are  in  any  other 
capital  of  the  world.  Certain  archaic  meth- 
ods of  accounting  have  been  in  vogue  in  the 
State  Department.  These  methods  are  now 
in  process  of  being  changed.  It  is  proper  to 
note  here  that,  despite  its  weak  points  and 
drawbacks,  the  reorganized  Department  of 
State,  in  the  opinion  of  an  American  expert 
upon  business  methods,  "so  far  from  needing 
much  expert  assistance,  is  in  the  position  to 
set  an  example  as  to  fundamentals  of  organi- 
zation and  methods  for  many  large  business 
corporations." 

„  Americans  are  always  interested 

Crowning        .  .  r  f^    ■    •    i 

Kino        m  the  coronation  of  British  sover- 

eoroev     gjg,-jg    ^^  ^  splcudid,    imprcssive 

pageant.     There  is  no  feeling  that  monarchy 

dominates  the  ceremony,  as  might  be  the  case 

in  Russia,  or  even  in  Germany.     We  know 


that  the  British  people,  in  their  ideas  and 
mental  attitude,  are  as  democratic  as  our- 
selves. When,  therefore,  on  the  22d  of  last 
month,  George  V.  was  formally  crowned 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  im- 
pressive ceremonies  in  W^estminster  Abbey, 
the  many  Americans  and  other  foreign  vis- 
itors who  were  present  felt  they  were  wit- 
nessing, not  the  official,  formal  confirmation 
of  one  man  to  rule  over  others,  but  simply  a 
gorgeous  ceremonial  pageant  on  the  part  of 
a  self-governing  people  to  mark  the  induction 
into  office  of  what  one  great  Englishman  has 
called  Britain's  life  president.  The  reports 
of  eye  witnesses  indicate  that  the  multitudes 
of  Britons  present  on  that  occasion  also  re- 
garded the  celebration  chiefly  as  a  gorgeous 
show  performance.  The  religious  significance 
of  the  assumption  of  the  crown  and  the  an- 
cient custom  of  anointing  a  king  has  ap- 
l)arently  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  ceremonial. 

„.    .^  Englishmen     themselves    regard 

Significance  "  .  i  i  •        i     T- 

of  the  the  occasion  as  a  public  dedica- 
'^'^^  tion  of  the  sovereign  to  the  service 
of  the  realm  over  which  he  noininally  rules. 
In  reality  he  will  be  the  amiable  and  cUgnified 
royal  figure  which  British  sovereigns  have 
been  for  a  generation,  with  much  less  active 
power  in  the  administration  of  government 
than  that  possessed  and  exercised  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Now  that 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  is  over,  political 
and  other  affairs  will  go  on  in  Great  Britain 
as  they  have  been  doing  since  the  death  of 
King  Edward.  The  Premier,  the  Hon. 
Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  will  be  the  real  ruler 
of  Britain.  He  will  continue  to  tell  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  King's  name,  what  it  ought  to 
do.  He  will  go  on  appointing  officials,  diplo- 
mats, and  ecclesiastics  in  the  King's  name. 
The  Home  Secretary  will  exercise  the  King's 
pardoning  power  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
but  by  the  authority  of  the  Premier.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor  will  appoint  judges;  Mr. 
Birrell  will  rule  Ireland,  and  Lord  Morley 
will  govern  India,  all  in  the  King's  name,  but 
by  the  authority  of  Premier  Asquith.  The  real 
ruler  of  Britain  will  continue  to  be  the  Prime 
Minister.  Whatever  prerogatives  and  rights 
King  George  possesses,  he  acquired  when  he 
took  the  oath  of  ofiice  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  Undoubtedly  he  will  make  an  ac- 
ceptable monarch.  He  and  his  amiable  con- 
sort. Queen  Mary,  are  ])opular  with  their 
])eople.  They  have  the  quiet,  sturdy  strength 
of  the  best  that  is  in  British  character,  and  on 
the  whole,  are  excellent  types  of  the  English 
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I'hotO;^!  tplis  from  the  American  Press  Association,  New  York 

THEIR  IMPERIAL  AND  ROYAL  MAJESTIES,  KING  GEORGE  V.  AND  QUEEN  MARY  OF  ENGLAND,  WHO 
WERE  CROWNED  LAST  MONTH  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
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THE   BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY  TAKING  THEIR  USUAL  CARRIAGE  RIDE 
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THE  CHAIR  OF  STATE  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
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THE    EARL   OF    CADOGAN 


THE    DUCHESS    OF    PORTLAND 


Photographs  copyright  by  the  American  Press  Association,  X.  Y. 

THE    DUCHESS    OF   HAMILTON  LORD    ROSEBERY 

SOME  OF  THE  NOTED  PERSONALITIES  WHO  WERE  SEEN  ON  LONDON  STREETS  DURING  THE 
CORONATION  FESTIVITIES  LAST  MONTH 
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The 

Imperial 

Conference 


The  Premiers  of 
the  five  British 
nations  spent  all 
the  month  of  June  and  the 
last  week  of  May  in  consult- 
ing, with  the  Prime  ]\Iin- 
ister  of  the  Empire,  on 
matters  of  common  interest. 
This  is  the  second  conference 
between  the  legislative  heads 
of  Britain's  self-governing 
dependencies.  Canada  was 
represented  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  two  of  his  Min- 
isters; Australia  by  Premier 
Fisher  and  two  of  his  jNIin- 
isters;  New  Zealand  by  Pre- 
mier Sir  Joseph  Ward  and 
one  member  of  his  cabinet; 
South  Africa  by  General 
Botha,  Prime  Minister,  and 
two  members  of  his  cabinet; 
and  Newfoundland  by  Sir 
Edward  Morris,  the  Premier, 
and  his  Colonial  Secretary. 
The  program  of  the  confer- 
ence consisted  of  discussion 
of  a  Avide  variety  of  topics, 
including  an  imperial  inter- 
change of  civil  servants,  cur- 
rency, and  coinage;  the 
Declaration  of  London;  the 
All  Red  Route;  the  imperial 
wireless  telegraph  system; 
labor  exchanges  in  relation  to 
the  dominions;  emigration 
and  cooperation  between  the 
lady  and  gentleman.  The  coronation  cere-  na\'al  and  military  forces  of  the  Empire, 
monies  extended  over  all  of  last  month  and  a  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  program 
part  of  May.  There  were  many  vast  his-  contained  no  reference  to  any  preferential 
torical  pageants,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  num-  trade  relations.  The  conference,  early  in " 
l)er  of  important  monuments,  including  the  its  session,  rejected  the  proposals  of  Sir 
Victoria  JVIemorial  in  front  of  Buckingham  Joseph  Ward  to  admit  representati\'es  of 
Palace,  which  we  described  and  pictured  in  the  press,  as  well  as  that  statesman's  scheme 
our  issue  for  last  month.  Royal  etiquette  for  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council  rej:)re- 
forbids  the  attendance  of  monarchs  upon  the  scnting  all  the  "Britains  oversea."  Premier 
coronation  of  brother  monarchs,  and,  there-  Asquith  offered,  in  return  for  the  Imperial 
fore,  the  German  Emperor,  as  much  as  he  Council  idea,  to  admit  colonial  Premiers  to 
loves  a  pageant  and  a  tri])  to  England,  was  sittings  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Defence, 
not  present  when  King  George  was  crowned,  and  a  promise  to  submit  to  the  High  Commis- 
He  and  the  I''.mpress,  and  their  daughter,  the  sioners  and  Agents  General  all  matters  of 
Crown  Princess,  made  their  visit  late  in  May.  imperial  interest  that  effect  the  dominions, 
and  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  mon-  We  have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  prominent 
ument  to  the  Kaiser's  revered  grandmother,  part  taken  at  the  conference  by  the  Canadian 
Many  eminent  personalities  were  present.  Premier,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  at  once 
none  more  interesting  to  the  world  than  the  became  one  of  the  principal  figures  of  the 
grisled  soldier  and  sailor  heroes  of  Japan,  deliberations.  In  an  address  before  the 
Admiral  Togo  and  General  Nogi,  who  acted.  National  Liberal  Club,  on  June  20,  Sir  Wil- 
as  the  personal  representatives  of  the  Mikado,   frid  promised  his  hearers  that  Canada  would 


riioloi^raph  frnin  Hrown  Bros.,  New  >'(irk. 
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give  Great  Britain  without  question  all  the 
benefits  which  she  received  from  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States.  Canadian  prefer- 
ence to  the  motherland  had  come  to  stay,  he 
said,  and  Canada  did  not  ask  compensation 
from  Great  Britain.  The  next  Imperial  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  191 5. 

„   ,     ,.      ,  The  approval  of  the  Declaration 

Declaration  of  i        i       .it  •    i  /^ 

London  of  Londou  by  the  Imperial  Coun- 
Approved  ^jj  ^^^  apparently  settled  whether 
this  agreement  will  he  ratified  by  England. 
This  Declaration,  which  contains  a  set  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  International  Prize 
Court,  as  established  at  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference in  1907,  was  drawn  up  by  delegates 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Holland.  It  was  intended  to  supplant  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1854,  the  chief  work  of 
which  was  to  abolish  privateering.  The 
present  declaration  settles  the  character  of 
contraband  of  war;  simplifies  the  rules  re- 
garding blockade;  and  provides  for  the  uni- 
versal understanding  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  neutrals.  The  point  of  contention 
with  England  has  always  been  the  question  of 
the  immunity  of  private  property  captured  at 
sea  in  time  of  war.  The  Declaration  con- 
cedes much  in  the  direction  of  what  Americans 
have  always  contended  for,  the  absolute  im- 
munity of  such  property.  Englishmen  have 
always  held  to  the  other  view,  fearing  that 
their  food  supply  might  be  cut  off  in  time  of 
war.  With  her  strong  navy,  however,  En- 
gland at  war  has  really  nothing  to  fear.  Whesi 
a  neutral,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  pointed  out, 
she  would  greatly  benefit  by  it,  since  the 
amount  of  her  food  supply  carried  in  foreign 
ships  is  comparatively  small. 

j-^g  There  are  now,  in  the  United 
British  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Census  jj-eland,  45,216,741  persons,  or 
there  were  several  weeks  ago,  when  the 
census  figures  were  turned  in  to  the  Home 
Office  at  London.  Of  this  total  England  and 
Wales  have  slightly  over  36,000,000,  this 
showing  an  increase  of  slightly  over  10  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  census.  Scotland  shows  an  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  a  decrease  of 
2  per  cent.  The  report  of  the  Registrar  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  census  notes  two  special 
factors.  First,  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  and  second,  the  balance  of  emigra- 
tion over  immigration.  Moreover,  the  coun- 
try population  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  formerly,  although  rural  depopulation 


liioto^raph  from  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  AS  HE  APPEARED  LAST  MONTH 
AT  THE   IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE   IN  LONDON 


is  still  a  serious  issue  in  England.  The  popu- 
lation figures  for  the  capital  show  that  in 
greater  London  there  are  7,252,963  persons 
now  living,  an  increase  of  10.2  per  cent,  on  the 
figures  of  the  preceding  census.  Comparing 
the  relative  growth  of  New  York  and  London, 
statisticians  are  reminding  us  that,  at  the 
same  rate  of  growth  as  has  obtained  during 
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sus.  The  moral,  says  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  is  that  the  English  are 

becoming  a  people  of  suburb  dwellers;  the  'coun- 
try,' in  the  old  sense,  is  being  depopulated;  the 
villages  are  decaying;  young  men  arc  leaving  them, 
and  the  young  women  would  do  so  if  they  could; 
the  sturdj'  yokels,  who  drove  the  plow  and  dug  the 
fields,  are  going  off  to  America  and  Canada,  or 
seeking  employment  in  the  big  towns. 

n    ,.       ^      The  regular  administrative  work 

Parliamentary  ... 

Changes  on  the  01  Constitutional  government  goes 

continent     ^^    ^^   steadily   in   most   of   the 

countries  of  continental  Europe  that,  even 

when  unusual  situat!on!i  arise,  the  creak  of 


THE   CHANCELLOR    OF   THE    BRITISH    EXCHEQUER 

ON    HIS    WAY   TO   THE   HOUSE    OF   COMMONS 

(It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  British  monarch  to  say  that  the 

democracy  of  England  is  more  interested  in  Lloyd 

George  and  his  social  schemes  than  in  the 

royal  George  who  sits  on  the  throne) 

the  past  ten  years,  New  York  will  outstrip 
London  in  three  decades.  The  decrease  in 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  positive  but 
slight  compared  with  the  losses  sustained  in 
preceding  decades.  The  Emerald  Isle  has 
now  only  a  little  more  than  one  half  as  many 
inhabitants  as  it  had  seventy  years  ago,  when 
the  total  was  slightly  over  8,ooo,ooo.  This 
year's  enumeration,  however,  shows  that  the 
outflow  of  emigrants  is  slackening.  Political 
and  economic  conditions  are  gradually  grow- 
ing better  in  Ireland,  and  the  island  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  nearly  able  to  support 
its  population.  In  fact,  population  conditions 
of  Ireland  are  more  encouraging  than  those 
of  Scotland,  which  shows  a  much  smaller 
rate  of  increase  than  at  any  preceding  cen- 


GENERAL  BOTHA,  PREMIER  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  AS 
HE  APPEARED  IN  LONDON  LAST  MONTH 
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the  machinery  is  not  audible  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  German  Kaiser's  first  minister 
of  state,  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Holhveg, 
has  increased  his  prestige  considerably  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  almost  redeeming  the  two 
rather  sterile  years  of  his  premiership.  He 
has  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  Reich- 
stag, the  Socialists  alone  dissenting,  the  gov- 
ernment's bill  for  recodifying  the  working- 
man's  insurance  laws.  He  has  also  secured 
the  enactment  of  a  constitution  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  on  an  approximately  democratic 
basis.  The  Berlin  Government  has  indicated 
to  Secretary  Knox  that  it  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  arbi- 
\  ration  which  we  have  already  submitted  to 
the  governments  of  England  and  France. 
The  regular  elections  for  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  were  held  on  June  13  and  20.  The 
general  results  appear  to  have  been  a  gain  for 
the  moderate  party,  with  a  slight  increase  in 
the  Socialist  vote.  On  June  8  the  cabinet  of 
Dr.  Schollaert,  which  has  been  in  power  in 
Belgium  since  January,  1908,  resigned,  and 
M.  Charles  de  Broqueville,  formerly  Minister 
of  Railways,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  formed 
a  new  ministry.  The  cabinet  of  Dr.  Schol- 
laert fell  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  to  what  they  term  the 
"pro-Clerical  favoritism"  in  the  govern- 
ment's education  bill.  The  first  elections  for 
the  Portuguese  National  Assembly  since  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic,  were  held  on 
May  28.  They  resulted  in  the  return  of  most 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  a  general 
victory  for  the  republican  regime.  The  new 
assembly  will  contain  only  one  avowed  mon- 
archist. It  is  expected  that  this  body  will, 
at  an  early  date,  formally  legitimatize  the 
republican  form  of  government. 

^,    ^     . ,     A  serious  situation  arose  in  Turk- 

The  Troubles    .  .       ^        .  ,.   .  ,  , 

of  ish  foreign  politics  last  month 
Turkey  threatening  to  bring  about  gen- 
eral European  complications.  It  resulted 
from  the  alleged  assistance  rendered  by 
Montenegro  to  the  Albanians,  who  for  some 
months  have  been  revolting  against  Turkish 
rule.  The  opinion  of  the  Ottoman  press, 
which  sets  forth  the  point  of  view  of  Con- 
stantinople, official  and  popular,  is  quoted 
on  another  page  this  month.  The  tenseness  of 
the  situation  arose  from  the  sharp,  diplo- 
matic note  sent  by  the  Russian  Government 
to  the  Sublime  Porte  on  May  24,  in  which  an 
explanation  was  asked  of  the  concentration  of 
Turkish  troops  near  the  Montenegrin  border. 
It  was  the  presence  of  this  large  force,  the 
note  asserted,  that  necessitated  the  military 


preparations  of  Montenegro  of  which  Turkey 
has  been  complaining.  A  similar  communi- 
cation was  sent  to  the  government  at  Cet- 
tigne.  Another  note  received  at  the  same 
time  from  the  Bulgarian  Government  re- 
ferred to  the  killing  of  a  Bulgarian  officer  in 
a  frontier  incident.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment declined  to  accept  the  Bulgarian  version 
of  the  affair  or  to  accede  without  examination 
into  the  circumstances  to,  the  Bulgarian  de- 
mand for  satisfaction  and  indemnity.  This 
note  was  couched  in  peremptory  language 
with  a  threat  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  to  comply  with  its 
terms  and  persistence  in  its  attitude  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  could  not  but 
produce  a  disagreeable  effect  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Constantinople 
papers  find  a  certain  truculence  in  the  tone 
of  the  Bulgarian  note  not  usual  in  diplomatic 
documents  and  therefore  not  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Bulgarian  Government  found  itself,  pressed 
by  public  opinion,  easily  excited  where  the 
Turks  are  concerned.  An  election  is  soon  to 
be  held  in  Bulgaria.  This  may  account  for 
the  activity  of  the  ministry,  which  has  been 
unpopular,  and  which  is  endeavoring  to 
justify  itself  to  the  people.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  spite  of  all  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Balkan  question  is  not  settled. 

„  ,   ^.      ,  A  report  last  month  that  a  re- 

Reauction  of  ^  .  . 

the  British-  ductiou  ot  the  army  m  Incua  was 
indiar,  Army  ^^^^^^  consideration  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  caused  some  sensation 
in  London.  It  drew  forth  strong  remon- 
strances from  the  Times  and  many  Anglo- 
Indian  correspondents  in  its  columns,  as 
well  as  from  other  journals,  the  supposition 
being  that  the  contemplated  decrease  was  to 
be  made  in  the  number  of  British  troops 
stationed  in  India.  It  now  appears  that  it  is 
only  certain  Indian  native  regiments  that  are 
to  be  disbanded,  they  having,  it  is  said,  fallen 
below  the  standard.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  British  Indian  administration  has  pledged 
itself  to  effect  economies  in  whatever  direc- 
tion is  possible,  this  being  rendered  necessary 
by  the  impending  loss  of  opium  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  revised  agreement  with  China. 
The  fact  that  the  Russian  bogey  is  laid  and 
that  no  new  external  danger  exists,  while  the 
recent  concessions  to  the  political  aspirations 
of  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  appear  to  have 
allayed  much  of  the  unrest  caused  by  the  par- 
tition of  Bengal,  seemed  to  point  out  the 
miUtary  sphere  as  the  one  in  which  the  prun- 
ing knife  could  be  most  effectively  applied. 
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THE    FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD    BOY    WHO   IS    SHAH 
OF    PERSIA 


The  present  strength  of  the  army  in  India  is 
318,000  men  comprising  79,000  British  sol- 
diers and  35,000  Volmiteers,  mostly  British, 
the  rest  being  natives  including  reserves  and 
Imperial  service  troops  belonging  to  the 
ruling  princes.  London  India,  commenting 
on  the  subject,  says  that,  as  there  is  "official 
unwillingness  to  permit  India  to  raise  her 
tariff  upon  imports,"  some  alternative  must 
be  devised  which  will  incidentally  have  the 
effect  of  soothing  Indian  opinion,  "already 
somewhat  militant  on  the  question  of  fiscal 
autonomy."  The  question  resolves  itself  into 
one  of  finance,  the  one  on  the  proper  solution 
of  which  the  maintenance  of  the  British  rule 
in  India  depends  more  than  on  its  armies. 


Training 

a  Shah 

of  Persia 


Last  month  the  Persian  Parlia- 
ment, the  Mejliss,  enacted  a  law 
giving  to  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the 
American  who  has  been  appointed  Treasurer- 
General  of  Persia,  "absolute  control  over 
every  department  of  linance  including  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  all  re\'enues  in 
the  custody  of  the  Treasury."  We  referred, 
some  time  ago,  to  the  organization  of  Persian 
finances  and  the  appointment  of  an  American 
commission  of  financial  advisers,  with  Mr. 


Shuster  at  the  head.  Great  changes  have 
been  going  on,  in  recent  years,  in  this  land  of 
ancient  I>an.  We  have  recorded,  from  time 
to  time,  the  progress  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment made  at  Teheran,  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  economic  advance  of  the  country. 
More  significant,  as  indicative  of  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  country,  is  the  advance  in 
educational  methods.  The  old  schools  have 
been  remodelled  and  many  new  ones  founded. 
A  convincing  indication  of  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  new  government  in  educational 
matters,  is  the  liberal  and  comprehensive 
plan  laid  down  for  the  training  of  the  youth- 
ful ruler,  Ahmed  Shah,  now  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  While  the  regent,  with  his  Oxford 
training,  rules  during  the  minority  of  the 
youthful  monarch,  Ahmed  Shah  is  preparing 
himself  for  the  day  when  he  will  himself  take 
up  the  reins  of  government.  He  is  the  first  of 
his  line  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  he  realizes  the  great  responsibility  that  is 
to  devolve  upon  him.  An  attache  of  the 
Persian  Legation  in  the  United  States,  who 
has  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  little 
Shah's  character  and  attainments,  sends  us 
the  following  description  on  the  way  the 
young  monarch  is  going  to  school. 

A  section  of  the  imperial  palaces  is  almost  con- 
verted into  an  educational  institution  Avhere 
tweh'e  young  men,  well  educated  in  the  different 
capitals  of  Europe,  who  serve  His  Majesty  as 
chamberlains,  instruct  him  as  tutors  in  the  many 
branches  of  modern  learning.  There  are  also  other 
elderly  teachers  who  train  the  Shah  in  the  national 
and  intellectual  principles  inherited  from  our 
golden  past,  thus  combining  in  the  development  of 
his  character  that  which  is  best  and  noblest  in  the 
old  and  the  new.  To  nurture  and  develop  the 
spirit  of  democracy  in  his  nature,  the  Nationalist 
Party  have  selected  some  twelve  bojs  of  his  age, 
from  the  \'arious  classes,  to  receive  their  education 
with  His  Majesty.  This  creates  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion which  is  the  best  impetus  to  progress, — not  to 
mention  the  better  result  which  is  to  draw  him 
nearer  and  closer  to  the  generation  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  rule. 

When  I  had  the  honor  of  an  audience,  last  spring, 
to  take  leave  of  His  Majesty,  I  was  introduced  in 
the  "Educational  Court,"  where  His  Majesty  re- 
ceived me  while  surrounded  with  his  instructors 
and  personal  entourage.  The  first  thing  which 
struck  me  as  remarkable  was  the  total  absence  of 
the  species  called  court  s\cophants.  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  one  of  calm  dignity  and  purpose- 
fulness,  wholly  free  from  that  pompousness  which 
tradition  and  custom  are  wont  to  associate  with  an 
Eastern  court.  One  could  see  there  a  sacred  spot 
wherein  a  royal  craftsman  was  passing  through 
that  period  of  apprenticeship  which  would  prepare 
him  for  the  task  of  a  master-builder — to  build  the 
edifice  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 
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{From  May  22  to  June  20,  191 1) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS 

May  22. — The  House  debates  the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  constitutions. 

May  23. — -The  Senate  debates  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  a  resolution  granting  statehood 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  requiring  them  to 
vote  again  on  certain  provisions  of  their  con- 
stitutions. 

May  24. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  LaFollette  (Rep.. 
Wis.)  urges  another  investigation  of  the  Lorimer 
case;  Mr.  Heyburn  (Rep.,  Idaho)  argues  against 
the  direct  election  of  Senators. 

May  26. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  LaFollette  (Rep., 
Wis.)  continues  his  remarks  in  favor  of  unseating 
Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  III.). 

June  I. — The  Senate  votes  for  a  reopening  of  the 
Lorimer  investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections. 

June  6. — In  the  House,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reports  the  bill  revising  the  wool 
schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff. 

June  j.^The  Senate  approves  the  selection  of 
eight  members  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  four  Republicans  and  four  Democrats, 
to  conduct  the  Lorimer  inquiry. 

June  7-10. — The  House  debates  the  bill  revising 
the  wool  schedule. 

June  12. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  direct  election  of.  United 
States  Senators,  with  an  amendment  giving  con- 
trol over  such  elections  to  the  federal  Government. 

June  13. — In  the  Senate,  the  Canadian  Reci- 
procity bill  is  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee. 
.  .  .  The  House  continues  the  debate  on  the  Under- 
wood Wool  bill. 

June  15. — The  Senate  begins  debate  on  the 
Reciprocity  bill. 

June  16. — In  the  Senate,  the  Reciprocity  bill  is 
advanced  to  second  reading.  .  .  .  The  House  con- 
tinues the  debate  on  the  Underwood  Wool  bill. 

June  17. — In  the  House,  general  debate  on  the 
Wool  bill  is  closed,  Mr.  Payne  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  mak- 
ing a  final  attack  upon  the  measure. 

June  19. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Root  amend- 
ment to  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill. 

June  20. — The  House,  by  vote  of  221  to  100, 
passes    the  Democratic  wool-revision  bill. 

POLITICS   AND    GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

May  23. — Mayor  Gaynor  appoints  Rhinelander 
Waldo  as  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City. 
_  May  24. — President  Taft  refuses  the  applica- 
tions for  pardon  of  Charles  W.  Morse  and  John  R. 
Walsh,  the  convicted  bankers.  .  .  .  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  MacVeagh,  speaking  before  the  Missouri 
and  Kansas  Bankers'  Association,  at  Kansas  City, 
indorses  the  Aldrich  plan  for  monetary  reform. 

May  27. — The  Wisconsin  Legislature  approves 
the  final  amendment  to  the  woman  suffrage  bill, 
and  the  measure  will  be  submitted  to  the  people. 


MR.    AND    MRS.    WILLIAM    H.    TAFT   AT    THE    TIME    OF 
THEIR    MARRIAGE 

(The  silver  wedding  anniversary  of  the  President  and  his 
wife  was  celebrated  last  month  at  the  White  Hou.se) 

May  28. — It  is  announced  that  the  Post-Office 
Department  will  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  show 
a  surplus. 

May  29. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upholds  the  Government's  contention  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  is  a  combination  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  orders  its 
dissolution. 

May  31. — Police  Commissioner  O'Meara  (Rep.), 
of  Boston,  is  reappointed  by  Governor  Foss. 

June  I. — At  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  proposition  to  place  raw 
wool  on  the  free  list  is  defeated  and  a  bill  fixing 
the  duty  at  20  per  cent,  is  approved.  .  .  .  The  Ohio 
Legislature  adjourns.  ...  J.  Sargent  Cram,  a 
Tammany  leader,  is  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  as 
a  member  of  New  York  City's  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  made  Fire 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  by  Mayor 
Gaynor. 

June  2. — Judge  Gary,  head  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  states  to  the  House  investigat- 
ing committee  that  he  favors  government  regula- 
tion of  steel  prices. 

June  3. — President  Taft  speaks  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  before  the  West- 
ern Economic  Society  at  Chicago.  .  .  .  Chief  Jus- 
tice White  appoints  a  committee,  consisting  of 
himself  and  Justices  Lurton  and  Vandevanter,  to 
revise  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  federal  courts 
of  equity. 

June  4. — Governor  Tener  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
points nine  business  and  professional  men  as  com- 
missioners under  the  new  Pittsburg  charter.  * 

June  7. — Judge  Gary,  continuing  his  testimony 
before  the  House  committee,  states  that  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  not  approved  the  absorption 
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of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company  he  never 
would  have  voted  for  the  deal. 

June  8. — A  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicates  that  a  record  wheat  crop  will  be 
harvested.  .  .  .  Judge  Gary,  concluding  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  investigating  committee, 
states  that  he  favors  federal  licenses  for  corpora- 
tions. ...  A  federal  investigation  is  begun  at 
Pittsburg  into  the  alleged  coke  monopoly. 

June  II. — Announcement  is  made  that  the 
(government  will  sell  the  monitor  Puritan. 

June  12. — An  official  of  United  States  Senate  is 
sent  to  Chicago  to  summon  witnesses  for  the  new 
Lorimer  investigation. 

June  13. — A  special  committee  studying  the 
rapid-transit  needs  of  New  York  City  reports  in 
favor  of  dividing  the  proposed  new  lines  between 
the  Interborough  system  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit. 

June  14. — Charles  R.  Heikc,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Sugar  Trust,  testifies  before  the  House 
investigating  committee. 

June  15. — Lowell  M.  Palmer,  formerly  a  director 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  de- 
scribes to  the  special  Committee  of  the  House 
which  is  investigating  the  Sugar  trust  the  methods 
by  which  that  corporation  gained  its  power.  .  .  . 
(iovcrnor  Dixof  New  York  signs  the  bill  providing 
that  foodstuffs  shall  not  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
more  than  one  year. 

June  16. — Governor  Foss  signs  the  Massa- 
chusetts direct-nominations  bill,  applicable  to  all 
State  officers,  Congressmen,  and  legislators. 

June  17. — The  $50,000,000  3  per  cent.  Panama 
Canal  bond  issue  is  heavily  oversubscribed,  the 
average  price  being  102.21. 

June  20. — The  voters  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  adopt 
the  commission  plan  of  government  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  law.  .  .  .  The  second  investi- 
gation into  the  election  of  United  States  Senator 
Lorimer  is  begun  by  the  special  Senate  committee. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

May  22. — Lord  Lansdowne's  bill  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  British  House  of  Lords  passes  its 
second  reading. 

May  23.- — The  first  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  is  held  at  London. 

May  24. — The  Portuguese  Government  dis- 
patches troops  to  the  north,  where  serious  out- 
breaks have  occurred. 

May  25. — Porfirio  Diaz  resigns  his  office  as 
President  of  Mexico;  the  resignations  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  are  accepted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Francisco  Leon  de  la 
Barra  is  chosen  Provisional  President.  .  .  .  The 
Turkish  parliamentary  committee  recommends  the 
construction  by  an  American  syndicate  of  a  rail- 
way in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

May  26. — Ex-President  Diaz  secretly  leaves 
Mexico  City  for  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  will  sail  for 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  (jcrman  Government's  bill  pro- 
viding greater  privileges  for  the  provinces  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  passes  the  Reichstag. 

May  27. — General  Goiran  is  nominated  by 
T*resident  Fallieres  as  French  Minister  of  War. 

May  28. — The  elections  for  a  constituent  assem- 
bly in  Portugal  result  in  overwhelming  Republican 
victories,  the  Monarchists  not  voting. 


May  29. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  the 
second  reading  of  the  Veto  bill.  .  .  .  The  Pope  issues 
an  encyclical  condemning  the  anti-religious  actions 
of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

June  2. — The  British  Imperial  Conference  rec- 
ommends the  ratification  of  the  Declaration  of 
London.  .  .  .  Francisco  Madero,  Jr.,  the  insurgent 
leader,  starts  from  El  Paso  for  Mexico  City  to 
confer  with  President  de  la  Barra  concerning  the 
formation  of  a  new  government. 

June  7. — Francisco  Madero,  Jr.,  arrives  in 
Mexico  City. 

June  8. — The  cabinet  of  M.  Schollacrt,  in  Bel- 
gium, resigns  owing  to  friction  over  the  Ministerial 
School  bill. 

June  10. — The  Mexican  insurgent  leader,  ]Ma- 
dero,  announces  that  if  he  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  appoint  Seiior  de  la  Barra  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations  and  General  Reyes  as  Minis- 
ter of  War.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  by  King  George. 

June  13. — W.  Morgan  Shuster,  the  American 
financier,  is  accorded  full  control  of  Persia's 
finances. 

June  14. — Charles  de  Broqueville  succeeds  in 
forming  a  new  Belgian  ministry. 

June  15. — At  the  Imperial  Conference,  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  decided  to  consider  the  laying  of  a  gov- 
ernment cable  between  England  and  Canada,  unless 
a  considerable  reduction  in  rates  is  made. 

June  19. — The  first  Constituent  Assembly  of 
Portugal,  consisting  of  192  deputies,  is  opened.  .  .  . 
King  George's  list  of  coronation  honors  is  pub- 
lished. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

May  23. — Russia  warns  Turkey  that  the  con- 
centration of  troops  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier 
is  a  serious  menace  to  peace.  .  .  .  The  French 
troops  arrive  at  Fez,  meeting  with  little  opposition. 

May  24. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
Japan  is  willing  to  consider  an  arbitration  treaty. 

May  26. — Announcement  is  made  at  Washing- 
ton that  Russia  will  henceforth  accord  more  liberal 
treatment  to  Jewish  travelers. 

May  28. — A  Chilean  mob  at  Iqulque  burns  a 
Peruvian  flag  following  the  rumor  of  an  attack  on 
the  Chilean  consulate  at  Callao. 

May  29. — Japan  and  Russia  express  a  desire  to 
share  in  the  $50,000,000  international  loan  to 
China. 

May  30. — The  Chilean  Government  makes  a 
military  and  naval  demonstration  to  prevent 
further  attacks  on  Peruvians. 

May  31. — The  United  States  warns  Portugal 
that  ex-President  Castro  is  organizing  in  that 
country  a  revolutionary'  expedition  against  Vene- 
zuela. 

June  3. — John  Ha\s  Hammond,  special  am- 
bassador from  the  United  States  to  the  coronation 
of  King  George,  arrives  in  London. 

June  7. — Germany  warns  France  to  respect  the 
sovereignty  of  Morocco  and  points  out  the  danger 
of  a  military  policy. 

June  8. — President  Taft  sends  to  the  United 
States  Senate  the  text  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Nicaragua. 

June  12. — France  announces  that  she  will  deal 
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with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  Morocco  without 
conferring  with  other  European  powers. 

June  14. — Ex-President  Castro,  of  V'enezuela,  is 
reported  as  being  at  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  ...  A 
shipment  of  1000  rifles  and  300,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  billed  for  Honduras,  is  held  up  at 
Mobile. 

June  15. — Czar  Nicholas  of  Russia  visits  the 
United  States  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Cronstadt. 

June  19. — The  United  States  Government  offi- 
cially recognizes  the  new  Portuguese  Republic. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  22. — A  monument  to  Major  Pierre  Charles 
I'Enfant,  who  designed  the  city  of  Washington,  is 
unveiled  at  Arlington  Cemetery.  ...  A  gift  of 
$500,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, made  by  T.  Coleman  du  Pont,  is  announced. 

May  23. — The  magnificent  structure  housing 
the  three  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
is  formally  opened.  .  .  .  Serious  strike  riots,  with 
fatal  results,  occur  in  Montevideo. 

May  25. — The  American  battleship  squadron, 
comprising  the  second  division  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet,  is  warmly  welcomed  at  Copenhagen.  .  .  . 
The  General  Education  Board  announces  appro- 
priations for  schools  and  colleges  aggregating 
$634,000.  .  .  .  London's  population  is  announced  as 
7,252,963,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
.  .  .  The  battleship  Wyoming  is  launched  at 
Philadelphia. 

May  26. — Pierre  Vedrine,  a  Frenchman,  wins  the 
aeroplane  race  from  Paris  to  Madrid;  his  actual 
flying  time  for  the  766  miles  was  12  hours  and  18 
minutes.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  cele- 
brated the  275th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  .  .  . 
Mobile,  Ala.,  begins  a  celebration  of  its  200th 
anniversary. 

Ma}'  27. — Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  F.  Prendergast  is 
appointed  Roman-Catholic  Archbishop  of  Phila- 
delphia. .  .  .  The  British  cruiser  Inflexible  is  serious- 
ly damaged  by  a  collision  with  the  Bellerophon, 
near  Portland,  England.  .  .  .  Fire  destroys  the 
amusement  resort  known  as  Dreamland,  at  Coney 
Island,  causing  a  property  loss  of  several  million 
dollars. 

May  29. — The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
meets  the  cut  in  the  price  of  steel  bars  made  by  the 
Republic  Steel  Company  and  announced  further 
reductions.  .  .  .  Nine  persons  are  killed  and  many 
others  injured  in  a  head-on  collision  between 
passenger  trains  near  McCook,  Neb. 

May  30. — President  Taft,  at  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
pleads  for  international  peace;  ex-President  Roose- 
velt, at  the  exercises  at  Grant's  Tomb,  New  York 
City,  states  his  belief  in  peace  but  not  in  arbitration 
treaties  that  would  not  be  respected. 

May  31. — The  Coronation  Derby,  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  attending,  is  won  by  Sunstar, 
owned  by  J.  B.  Joel  of  South  Africa.  .  .  .  The 
common  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
drops  70  points  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
following  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  .  .  .  Seven  persons  are  killed  during  a  wind 
and  rain  storm  in  and  around  Cleveland.  .  .  . 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  execution  of  a 
$600,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Burlington  Railroads.  .  .  . 
Professor  Pickering,  director  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, is  decorated  with  the  Prussian  Order  of 
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Merit,  the  thirdAmerican  to  receive  the  honor.  .  .  . 
120  soldiers  are  killed  or  seriously  injured  by  an 
explosion  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  due  to  a  politi- 
cal plot. 

June  I. — The  National  Liberal  Club  of  London 
gives  a  dinner  to  Andrew  Carnegie  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  to  promote  peace. 

June  2. — The  first  American  stock,  Atchison 
common,  is  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  .  .  .  The 
Government  cotton  report  announces  the  largest 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

June  4. — A  monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II, 
grandfather  of  the  Italian  King,  costing  $20,- 
000,000,  is  unveiled  at  Rome. 

June  5. — Eugene  A.  Nobel  is  elected  president 
of  Dickinson  College. 

June  6. — Fifteen  thousand  people,  among  them 
President  Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt,  attend 
a  meeting  in  Baltimore  to  congratulate  Cardinal 
Gibbons  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  cardinalate. 

June  7. — A  severe  earthquake  felt  throughout 
Mexico  causes  the  loss  of  more  than  1200  lives.  .  .  . 
More  champagne  riots  are  reported  in  Eastern 
France  due  to  a  decree  rating  the  Department  of 
the  Aube  inferior  to  the  Department  of  the  Marne. 
.  .  .  American  potash  interests  notify  the  independ- 
ent German  mines  that  no  deliveries  v/ill  be  ac- 
cepted which  are  subject  to  the  super-contingent  tax. 

June  8. — The  Birkbeck  Bank,  in  High  Holborn, 
England,  suspends,  the  deficiency  reaching  more 
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than  $3,000,000.  .  .  .  The  American  building  at  the 
Quito^  Exposition  is  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  9. — An  official  temperature  of  I  or. 5  de- 
grees is  recorded  on  the  street  level  m  Chicago. 

June  10. — Dean  Ellen  F.  Pendleton  is  chosen 
president  of  Welleslcy  College.  .  .  .  The  first  two 
incumbents  of  the  Kahn  traveling  fellowships  for 
American  teachers  are  selected  (see  page  47).  .  .  . 
The  American  battleship  fleet  arrives  at  Cronstadt, 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  battleship  Frederick  the  Great  is 
launched  at  Hamburg.  .  .  .  The  one  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Norsemen  is  cele- 
brated at    Rouen,    France. 

June  12. — The  International  Horse  Show  is 
opened  at  London,  two  firsts  being  won  by  Amer- 
icans. .  .  .  The  sixth  Congress  of  the  International 
Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  begins  at  Stockholm. 

June  13. — The  Gould  interests  bid  in  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  $12,- 
645,000. 

June  14. — Twenty  thousand  seamen  go  on  strike 
at  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  British  and  North 
Sea  ports,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages.  .  .  . 
Announcement  is  made  at  New  York  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  General  Baking  CompauA',  a  merger  of 
twenty-one  concerns  in  seventeen  cities.  .  .  .  The 
entrance  class  of  249  young  men  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

June  16. — Ex-President  Diaz  of  IVIcxico  is 
officially  welcomed  at  Vigo,  Spain.  .  .  .  The  Chinese 
railway  loan  is  largely  oversubscribed  in  London. 

June  17. — Ex-President  Diaz  issues  a  statement 
at  Corunna,  Spain,  justifying  his  administration 
and  reproaching  the  Mexicans  for  their  ingratitude. 
.  .  .  40,000  women  march  along  the  route  of  the 
coronation  procession,  in  London,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  suffrage. 

June  18. — The  water  level  within  the  cofferdam 
around  the  Maine  is  lowered  fourteen  feet;  most  of 
the  spardeck  is  visible  and  the  first  human  bones 
are  found.  .  .  .  Three  aviators  are  killed  at  the 
start  of  a  race  from  Paris  to  London  and  return. 
.  .  .  Two  receivers  are  appointed  at  New  York  for 
the  United  Wireless  Company. 

June  19. — President  and  Mrs.  Taft  celebrate 
their  silver  wedding  anniversary  at  the  White 
House,  receiving  5000  guests. 

OBITUARY 

May  21. — Mrs.  Williamina  Paton  Fleming, 
curator  of  astronomical  records  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 54.  .  .  .Mary  Huntington  Cooke,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Radcliffe  College,  78.  .  .  .Walter 
Angclo  Powell,  one  of  the  designers  of  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  during  Fill- 
more's administration,  83. 

May  22. — Sidney'  G.  Ashmore,  for  thirty  years 
professor  of  Latin  at  Union  College  (New  York), 
59.  .  .  .Monsignor  Dadolle,  Bishop  of  Dijon 
(France),  54. 

May  23. — Nathaniel  Wright  Lord,  professor  of 
mineralogy  and  meteorology  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 57.  .  .  .Charles  F.  Choate,  of  Boston, 
former  president  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad, 
83.  .  .  .Col.  O.  F.  Nims,  commander  of  the  Nims 
Battery  of  Light  Artillery  (Massachusetts)  during 
the  Civil  War,  92. 

May  24. — Baron  Desiderius  Banffy,  former 
Hungarian  Premier. 


May  25. — Anthony  Howard  Hinkle,  a  promi- 
nent Cincinnati  citizen  and  philanthropist,  68. 

May  26. — Brig.-Gen.  John  L.  BuUis,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  70.  .  .  .Israel  M.  Ross,  a  prominent 
railroad  builder  of  Western  Canada,  70.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Mary  Piatt  Parmelee,  a  writer  of  short  his- 
tories, 68. 

May  27. — Prince  John  of  Denmark,  uncle  of 
the  King,  86.  .  .  .Solomon  Woolf,  for  many  years 
professor  of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry  at 
the   College  of  the   City  of   New  York,   70. 

May  29. — Sir  William  Schwenck  Gilbert,  the 
librettist  of  "Pinafore"  and  "Mikado,"  75. 

May  30. — Brig.-Gen.  Daniel  W.  Burke,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  70. 

May  31. — John  V.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Hi- 
bernian Banking  Association  of  Chicago,  48.  .  .  . 
William  A.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  '6o's,  91. 

June  3. — Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Tappan  Pierson,  edi- 
tor of  the  Missionary  Review  and  a  noted  Presby- 
terian authority  on  foreign  missions,  74.  .  .  . 
Arthur  J.  C.  Sowdon,  of  fioston,  president  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  Association  for  thirty  years, 
76.  .  .  .Mark  Bailey,  for  half  a  century  teacher 
of  elocution  at  Yale,  84. 

June  4. — Col.  T.  M.  Locke,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  secession  convention  which  deposed  Gov- 
ernor Houston,  87.  .  .  .Gen.  R.  B.  Brinkerhoff, 
of  Ohio,  a  noted  prison  reformer,  84.  .  .  .Major 
F.  A.  Littlefield,  a  pioneer  newspaper  man  of 
Utah,  74.  .  .  .William  Russell  Dudley,  emeritus 
professor  of  systematic  botany  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, 62. 

June  6. — David  Frank  Lloyd,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  49.  .  .  .Ed- 
ward Harrigan,  the  noted  old-time  comedian, 
65.  .  .  .Prof.  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  55. 

June  7. — Maurice  Rouvier,  twice  Premier  of 
France,  69.  .  .  .Rear-Adm.  Edward  D.  Robie, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  79.  .  .  .Henry  Abbey,  of  Kings- 
ton, N.  Y.,  a  well-known  poet,  69. 

June  8. — Dr.  Carl  Beck,  a  prominent  New  York 
surgeon.  55. 

June  9. — Ex-Congressman  A.  C.  Hopkins,  of 
Pennsylvania,  73.  .  .  .Mrs.  Carrie  Nation,  the 
militant  temperance  advocate. 

June  II. — George  Edward  Matthews,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  BufTalo  Express,  56.  .  .  . 
John  J.  Jenkins,  ex-Congressman  and  former 
federal  judge  of  Porto  Rico,  67.  .  .  .Robert 
Brown,  secretary  emeritus  of  Yale  Observa- 
tory, 75. 

June  12. — Prof.  Davis  C.  Wells,  of  Dartmouth, 
an  authority  on  sociology,  53. 

June  14. — Johann  Severin  Svendsen,  the  Danish 
composer,  70. 

June  15. — Hiram  Corson,  emeritus  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Cornell  University,  82. 

June  17.— Carlo  Leonardo  Spcranza,  professor 
of  Romance  languages  at  Columbia  University,  70. 

June  18. — James  Proctor  Knott,  ex-Congress- 
man and  former  Governor  of  Kentucky,  80. 

June  19. — George  Wycklift'e  McBride,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  57.  .  .  .Rear- 
Adm.  Cipriano  Andrade,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  70.  .  .  . 
Col.  Charles  W.  Earned,  dean  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  61. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE   MONTH 


THE  CORONATION  OF  GEORG  E  V.  OF  ENGLAND 
From  Punch  (London) 

pi*NGLISH  events  of  supreme  interest  or  has  called  out  the  tribute  reproduced  above, 
importance  are  almost  always  signalized  which  is  from  the  pencil  of  Bernard  Partridge. 
by  a  dignified  and  appropriate  cartoon  in  A  series  of  pictures  relating  to  the  coronation 
l^ondon  Punch.  The  coronation  of  George  V  will  be  found  in  our  pages  25  to  27.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  page  are  two  cartoons  touch- 
ing on  last  month's  phase  of  the  reciprocity 


OH,    NO;    HE   ain't    SKEEREd! 

From  the  Record  (Fort  Worth,  Texas) 


ENEMIES    IN    DISGUISE 
From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 
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LIFTING   THE    BURDEN 

From  the  Globe  (New  York) 


HIS    PIPES  S   OUT 
From  the  Picayune  (New  Orleans) 

Four  of  the  cartoons  on  this  page  refer  to 
the  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  regula- 
tion of  "Big  Business,"  namely,  the  Tobacco 
Case  decision,  the  action  against  the  "  lumber 
trust,"  and  the  investigation  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 


A   MODEST   REQUEST 

'  'I  believe  we  must  come  to  governmental  control  of  corpora- 
tions even  as  to  prices."  (E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  before  the  Congressional  committee) 

From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia) 


ANOTHER        BAD  "    TRUST 
From  the  Globe  (New  York) 


AN    ANNOYING    INTERRUPTION 

(The  Senate  stops  to  debate  the  Lorimer  case) 
From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 
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LET   ME   LEAN   ON   YOU,    UNCLE    SAM 
BRY.W    (TO  THE   DEMOCRATIC  PARTY) :"  COME   ON         (Apropos  of  Judge  Gary's  suggestion  for  Federal  regulation 
in;    THE    WATERS   FINE  of  steel  prices) 

From  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis)  From  the  Herald  (New  York) 


THE    NEW    ORDER   IN    MEXICO 

Madero:    "Behold,  O  Liberty,  the  torch  I  have  lighted 
in  thine  honor." 

Liberty:    "See,  then,  that  it  shall  be  a  torch,  and  not  a 
fire-brand." 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 


DIAZ   MAKING   HIS    GREATEST  GIFT  TO  HIS  COUNTRY 

(Referring  to  his  renunciation  of  the  Presidency) 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 
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OUR  NATIONAL  BIRDS,  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE  AND  THE 
WAR   EAGLE 

From  the  S pokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


YANKEE  DOODLE  CAME  TO  TOWN,  RIDING  ON  A  PONY! 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York) 

At  the  top  of  the  page  the  cartoonist  gives 
us  a  humorous  version  of  the  Memorial  Day 
addresses  of  President  Taft  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt;  the  next  cartoon  celebrates  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Americans  over  the  English  in  the 
polo  matches  last  month,  while  the  remain- 
ing cartoons  relate  to  Presidential  politics. 


JUST    AMONG    THEMSELVES 

(Democratic  aspirants  playing  "nomination  polo") 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 


ROOSEVELT    TO    TAFT 
"Not  for  a  minute  would  I  think  of  beating  you  out  of  such 
a  bully  chance  to  die  a  hero's  death.     Up  and   at  'emi     I'll 
avenge  you  in  1916." 

From  the  Sun  (Baltimore) 


NAUGHTY   BOYS 

From  the  Journal  (Jersey  City) 


SIR  WILFRID    LAURIER,    BRITAIN'S 
GREATEST  COLONIAL   PREMIER 

BY  ALEXANDER  HARVEY 


npHE  career  of  the  great  statesman  who  for 
so  many  years  has  held  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  affords 
the  best  possible  material  for  a  study  of  that 
reciprocity  pact  between  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington which  has  become  so  capital  an  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Taft  administration. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  most  illustrious  of  liv- 
ing Canadians  and  the  one  colonial  statesman 
of  international  significance  anywhere  in  the 
world,  anticipated  Joseph  Chamberlain  in 
urging  a  preferential  tariff  within  the  British 
Empire.  Sir  Wilfrid  made  an  end  of  the 
Tory  attitude  to  the  United  States  which  once 
swayed  patriotic  Canada — Anglo-Saxon  as  well 
as  French.  Sir  Wilfrid  taught  the  Dominion 
to  think  nationally,  to  look  upon  Canada 
less  as  a  dependency  than  as  a  sister  nation 
with  other  dominions  forming  a  great  empire. 

He  won  for  Canada  a  real  treaty-making 
power,  independent  of  the  government  at 
home.  Downing  Street  was  slow  in  yielding 
this  last  point,  but,  when  it  did,  Sir  Wilfrid 
took  instant  advantage  of  it.  The  grand 
result  is  a  renewal  with  Washington  of  reci- 
procity negotiations  by  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
always  set  great  store,  but  which  seemed  at 
one  time  broken  off  forever.  Only  those  who 
have  come  into  contact  with  the  Canadian 
mind  can  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid's task.  His  success  is  explicable  only  in 
the  light  of i his  incomparable  and  persuasive 
personality.  Not  to  understand  that  is  to 
miss  the  central  feature  of  the  situation. 

THE    GALLIC    GRACES 

A  graciousness  of  manner  that  gives  fine 
expression  to  the  Gallic  temperament  of  the 
man  is  perhaps,  next  to  a  genius  for  states- 
manship, the  most  splendid  asset  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  His  perfect  courtesy  seems  in- 
herited, for  his  mother,  who  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  belonged  to  a  French  Canadian 
family  in  which  fine  manners  were  blended 
wath  a  no  less  fine  appearance. 

Sir  Wilfrid's  father,  the  late  Carolus  Lau- 
rier, gained  local  prominence  as  an  operator  in 
land,  but  he  seems  to  have  achieved  little 
wealth.     What  talent  the  young  man  pos- 


sessed came,  like  his  g6od  looks,  from  the 
mother,  who  is  still  recalled  in  local  history  as 
one  of  the  belles  of  the  province.  The 
Lauriers  belonged  to  the  local  aristocracy  of 
rural  Quebec.  The  boy  went  at  an  early  age 
for  religious  instruction  to  the  priest  of  the 
parish  and  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  he  had 
made  his  first  communion  and  been  con- 
firmed. Even  then  he  had  won  celebrity  for 
himself  by  a  wonderful  personal  beauty  and 
a  no  less  wonderful  distinction  of  bearing. 
French  was,  naturally,  his  native  tongue  but 
as  he  neared  manhood  English  became  as 
familiar  to  him  as  the  other. 

The  college  in  his  native  parish  of  Assomp- 
tion  afforded  him  his  academic  training  and 
there  he  seems  to  have  acquired  likewise  that 
mastery  of  the  technical  side  of  oratory  to 
which  the  French  attach  rather  more  impor- 
tance than  do  Anglo-Saxons.  Very  early  in 
life  the  youth  learned  that  clearness  of  enun- 
ciation and  that  readiness  of  extemporization 
which  to  this  day  characterize  his  public  ad- 
dresses. He  went  up  to  that  alma  mater  of 
great  Canadians,  McGill  University,  whiie 
yet  he  was  the  merest  youth.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  alien  to  the  genius  of  his 
mind,  whether  science,  the  arts  or  that  kind 
of  literature  which  is  called  polite. 

Wide  as  was  his  reading,  however,  and 
eager  as  grew  his  intellectual  curiosity,  he 
seems  never  to  have  wavered  in  devotion  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  was  as  regular  in 
youth  in  his  attendance  at  mass  as  he  has  re- 
mained in  the  days  of  his  greatness  and  power. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  never  permits  himself  to 
omit  a  punctual  attendance  at  church  on 
Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation  whether 
he  be  at  home  or  abroad,  for  he  is  Catholic  to 
the  core,  as  were  his  parents  before  him. 

BRED   TO    THE    LAW 

By  the  time  he  had  attained  manhood,  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  was 
a  lawyer  in  Montreal.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
his  rise  was  rapid,  but  it  was  certainly  steady. 
He  displayed  that  aptitude  for  cementing 
personal  friendships  which  has  remained  his 
most  wonderful  asset  as  a  political  leader. 
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Handsome  in  his  appearance,  exquisite  in  his 
manners,  kindly  in  his  bearing,  the  young 
Montreal  lawyer  won  respect  for  his  sincerity 
no  less  than  for  his  ability.  The  severest 
critic  of  Sir  Wilfrid  has  yet  to  accuse  him  of 
concealing  beneath  a  polished  manner  the  real 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  A  man  may  smile 
and  smile  and  be  a  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  without 
imputations  discreditable  to  his  candor. 

BEGINNINGS   AS   A   LAWMAKER 

His  one  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  then 
and  since  a  lack  of  the  robust  constitution 
which  was  so  precious  to  that  other  great 
colonial  statesman  and  Canadian  Premier, 
the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  been  forced  by  fate  to  look  to  his 
health,  which,  while  seemingly  good  at  pres- 
ent, requires  consideration  always.  When  he 
landed  in  England  the  other  day  he  was 
bronzed  by  the  sun  and  more  robust  in  ap- 
pearance than  usual. 

When  Sir  Wilfrid  was  thirty  the  legislature 
of  his  native  Quebec  had  long  been  a  most 
dignified  but  highly  conservative  body.  His 
somewhat  sudden  arrival  there  as  an  expo- 
nent of  liberal  ideas  created  a  sensation.  His 
very  first  speech  revealed  an  orator  of  genuine 
power,  but  it  suggested,  too,  the  advent  of  a 
rather  heretical  person.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  French  Canadians  to  understand  the 
paradox  of  this  personality,  blending  a  fer- 
vent faith  with  principles  that  looked  more  or 
less  like  radicalism.  A  deference  of  manner 
less  perfect  than  his,  a  magnetism  less  per- 
suasive, an  oratory  less  obviously  Gallic, 
might  have  stopped  that  progress  upward 
which  in  Sir  Wilfrid's  case  has  not  once  been 
interrupted. 

Yet  he  was  a  poor  young  man  and  he  had 
no  influence.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
church  itself  regarded  him  with  a  certain 
dubiousness.  There  were  reports  of  one  or 
two  discussions — not  to  call  them  collisions — 
with  the  Archbishop.  More  than  once  since 
there  have  been  reports  of  animated  discus- 
sions, not  to  say  differences,  between  Sir  Wil- 
frid and  the  Archbishop.  The  good  God,  as 
they  say  in  Canada,  he  knows  everything. 

A  FRENCH  CANADIAN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL 

Obviously,  Laurier  did  not  emerge  from 
that  habitant  or  peasant  class  of  French  Can- 
ada which  is  described  by  so  many  tourists  as 
a  social  survival,  an  anachronism.  His  father 
did  not  smoke  a  pipe  of  reeking  home-grown 
tobacco,  nor  did  his  mother  sit  hour  after 


hour  at  a  spinning  wheel  or  a  hand  loom, 
weaving  the  homespun  he  wore.  There  were 
other  books  in  the  Laurier  home  besides  the 
prayer  book.  The  family  tradition  was,  how- 
ever, French.  As  a  boy  the  susceptible  Wil- 
frid saw  his  native  village  a-flutter  with  the 
tricolor  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was 
proper  to  cherish  a  tenderness  of  feeling  re- 
garding everything  French,  to  echo  or  to 
anticipate,  rather,  the  observation  of  Senator 
Dandurand:  "  France  will  not  cease  to  be  our 
mother  and  Great  Britain  our  mother-in-law." 
Not  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  ever 
failed  in  a  species  of  spiritual  allegiance  to  the 
land  of  his  ancestors.  He  was,  for  all  that,  of 
what  French  Canadians  call  "the  English 
school."  In  the  words  of  a  Canadian  poet, 
he  was  "for  Britain,  Britain,  Britain,"  a  cir- 
cumstance not  wholly  palatable  to  Gallic 
souls  like  former  Mayor  Beaugrand  of  Mon- 
treal, who  deemed  Laurier  an  Anglomaniac. 

A   KEEN   SENSE    OF   HUMOR 

No  doubt  it  was  Sir  Wilfrid's  sense  of  humor 
that  helped  his  tact  in  so  delicate  a  dilemma 
as  his  race  and  religion  on  the  one  hand  cre- 
ated for  his  liberal  politics  on  the  other.  For 
he  has  an  inimitable  humor — something  quite 
unlike  the  story-telling  jocosity  of  the  Ameri- 
can politician,  of  course,  yet  absolute  in  its 
sphere  and  in  every  way  as  effective.  His 
most  exquisite  device  would  be  described  on 
our  side  of  the  frontier  as  giving  himself  away. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  dearly  loves  to  tell  an 
audience  that  whatever  his  opponents  allege 
against  his  case  is  perfectly  true.  Only  the 
conclusions  he  draws  from  the  circumstance 
are  never  disconcerting  to  himself. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of 
this  manner  at  its  best  than  his  remarks  to  the 
Londoners,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  well-worn 
theme  of  annexation.  Many  Britons  had 
come  to  him,  Sir  Wilfrid  said,  asking:  "Pray 
let  us  have  your  candid  opinion.  Are  not 
the  American  people  at  this  time  coveting 
Canada?  "  To  which  he  retorted  amid  laugh- 
ter that  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  were 
not.  "It  would  be  quite  human  if  they  did 
and  certainly  quite  American,  because  every 
American  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it." 

A   THEORETICAL   FREE-TRADER 

Behold  the  young  Laurier,  then,  a  self-made 
man  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  wedded  al- 
ready to  the  ^lontreal  belle.  Mademoiselle 
Zoe  Lafontaine,  and  a  member  of  what  may 
be  called  the  federal  assemblv  of  the  Do- 
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RT.  HON.  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  PREMIER  OF  CANADA  SINCE    1896 

The  first  French  Canadian  to  be  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  now  in 
his  seventieth  year.  He  was  born  at  St.  Lin,  Province  of  Quebec,  on  Novemjser  20,  1841.  He 
was  educated  at  L'Assomption  College  and  McGill  University.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864, 
he  became  a  Queen's  Counselor  sixteen  years  later.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1871.  In  1874  he 
became  a  member  of  the  federal  assembly;  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  in  the  Mackenzie  Min- 
istry of  1877;  defeated  at  the  general  election  of  1878,  but  immediately  afterward  elected  for 
the  district  of  Quebec,  East;  and  reelected  at  the  general  elections  of  1878,  1882,  1887,  and 
1891.  In  the  last-named  year  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  position  he  has 
held  ever  since.     He  became  Prime  Minister  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 
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minion.  He  was  already  famed  as  the  most 
bdlliant  orator  in  Canada,  employing  with 
equal  mastery  the  two  languages  and  insist- 
ing everywhere  that  his  allegiance  was  to 
Britain.  It  was  a  new  note  for  a  French 
Canadian,  but  he  sounded  it  high  and  clear. 
That,  as  was  noted  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
great  London  dailies,  proved  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  his  political  creed  and  it  gave  him 
what  it  is  customary  in  England  nowadays  to 
term  "an  imperial  reputation." 

That  reputation  grew  when  Englishmen 
realized  that  the  new  man  was  a  free-trader — 
a  highly  theoretical  free-trader,  it  is  true,  in- 
clined to  academic  application  of  the  policy, 
but  still  believing  not  at  all  in  the  efficacy  of 
protection  for  any  purpose  save  that — if  the 
Hibernianism  be  pardonable — of  revenue. 
The  authorized  biographer  of  Sir  Wilfrid  re- 
veals the  statesman  as  favoring  a  moderate 
protection  to  facilitate  trade  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Canada. 

FIRST   FRENCn-CANADI.VN   PREMIER 

The  rise  of  the  first  French  Canadian  to  hold 
the  post  of  Premier  in  the  Dominion  was 
hailed  sympathetically  in  Paris,  whither  Sir 
Wilfrid  proceeded  not  long  after  his  ministry 
came  into  being.  No  one  in  England  took 
unkindly,  if  we  may  credit  the  London  Times, 
the  hearty  welcome  which,  as'  the  leading 
representative  of  the  French  element  in  the 
new  world,  he  met  with  in  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. Parisians  were  thought  to  be  too 
emphatic  upon  the  theme  of  Laurier's  descent 
from  Norman  ancestors.  Dailies  like  the 
Figaro  and  the  Gaulois  hailed  him  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  piety,  of  the  type  evolved  by  firm 
religious  faith  as  opposed  to  the  anticlerical- 
ism  so  pervasive  of  late  in  the  land  of  St.  Louis. 

To  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Dominion, 
modern  France  is  certainly  a  hotbed  of  athe- 
ism and  even  an  object  of  suspicion.  French 
Canadians,  in  truth,  know  very  little  about 
the  France  of  our  time  and  what  they  have 
been  told  could  by  no  possibility  help  Sir  Wil- 
frid in  the  capacity  of  mediator  between 
Quebec  and  the  boulevards.  He  did  not  even 
essay  the  role,  although  more  than  one  Lon- 
don daily  commented  gloomily  upon  the 
spectacle  he  presented.  He  must  have  had 
the  reflection  forced  upon  him,  as  the  London 
Times  drily  observed  amid  the  medley  of 
compliments  paid  him  in  France,  that  as  a 
French  Canadian  and  a  Catholic,  he  has  no 
reason  to  prefer  the  rule  of  the  French  repub- 
lic to  that  of  the  British  empire. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  Sir  Wilfrid's  idea 


then  and  long  before.  He  has  emphasized 
the  British  connection  ever  since.  Nor  has 
he  lost  prestige  with  his  own  race  thereby. 
"The  last  gun  fired  in  British  America,  in  de- 
fense of  the  British  connection,"  said  Sir 
Etienne  Tache  years  ago,  "will  be  fired  by  a 
French  Canadian."  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauricr  is 
quite  too  urbane  and  affable  to  put  the  mat- 
ter in  that  way.  He  never  fires  guns,  even  in 
his  metaphors.  The  eeling,  he  has  said,  of 
the  French  Canadians  toward  France  "hon- 
ors France,  which  has  inspired  it,  Canada, 
which  has  preserved  it,  and  England,  which 
has  respected  it."  Perhaps,  however,  as  the 
London  Times  has  said.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
though  the  most  distinguished  representative 
of  the  French  Canadians,  is  "too  cultivated 
and  accomplished  to  be  quite  a  typical 
spokesman"  of  a  community  which  does 
not  invariably  see  the  necessitv  of  vaccina- 
tion and  books. 

AN   ADMIRER   OF    THE   VNITED   STATES 

Now,  Sir  Wilfrid  has  never  displayed  the 
least  hesitation  in  avowing  that  he  is  an 
admirer  of  the  American  republic.  "I  am  an 
admirer  of  the  American  people,"  he  said  in 
a  speech  made  so  recently  as  last  May  in 
London  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  British  dominions  be- 
yond the  seas.  "I  admire  the  great  fight 
they  have  made  in  the  past  for  freedom. 
I  admire  the  great  advance  they  have  made 
in  civilization.  I  love  the  United.  States." 
He  hastened  to  add  that  much  as  he  loves  the 
Americans,  he,  as  a  Canadian  of  French  ori- 
gin, loves  Britain  still  more.  Were  the 
Americans  to  in\-ite  Canada  into  their  union 
they  would  receive  the  reply  Diogenes  made 
to  the  great  Alexander:  "Stand  a  Httle  out  of 
my  sunlight." 

Time  was.  Sir  Wilfrid  conceded,  when 
every  American  thought  it  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  the  republic  to  embrace  the  whole  con- 
tinent. Sir  Wilfrid  thinks  another  ideal  is 
now  cherished  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  "It 
is  that  we,  the  two  nations  which  now  share 
the  continent,  shall  give  to  the  world  the 
spectacle  of  brethren  li\-ing  in  peace.  We 
have  the  longest  frontier  dividing  any  two 
nations.  On  that  frontier  there  is  not  a 
fortress,  not  a  gun,  not  a  soldier." 

ADVOCATE  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS 

Reciprocity  has  long  been  as  blessed  a  word 
to  Sir  Wilfrid  as  was  ever  Mesopotamia  to 
another  distinguished  mortal.     His  labors  in 
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the  cause  of  reciprocity  have  been  loving. 
The  long  and  tortuous  negotiations  instigated 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  between  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton, the  movement  in  Canada  which  the 
London  Standard  itself  concedes  to  have  been 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
the  reaction  from  that  disposition  there,  the 
renascence  of  loyalty  to  Britain  throughout 
the  Dominion — these  and  kindred  themes  are 
elaborated  in  the  ablest  study  of  Canada's 
great  leader  yet  made,  a  two-volume  work 
from  the  pen  of  ISIr.  J.  S.  Willison,  wherein  "  Sir 
Wilfrid's  aspiration  for  a  commercial  alliance 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  as  an 
alternative  to  Canadian  entrance  into  a  possible 
United  States  Zollverein"  rivets  attention. 
One  fact  emerges  clearly.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain's preferential  tariff  crusade  was  based 
unblushingly  upon  policies  that  took  shape 
originally  in  the  brain  of  the  greatest 
colonial  statesman  the  British  empire  has 
ever  possessed.  However,  Sir  Wilfrid  never 
blinked  the  awkward  fact  that  he  rules  a 
new  manufacturing  country.  He  is  a  the- 
oretical free-trader  only. 

THE   LAURIER  POLICY 

The  personality  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  pow- 
erful as  that  is — it  seems  to  have  won  him  the 
last  elections — never  transcends  or  strains  the 
political  policy  to  which  he  has  adhered  ever 
since  the  day,  fifteen  years  back,  upon  which 
he  assumed  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  That 
policy  has  been  called  a  national  policy,  a  pol- 
icy of  building  up  the  Canadian  state.  The 
aims  of  Sir  Wilfrid  are  to  unify  if  not  to  amal- 
gamate the  French  Canadians  and  Canadians 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  to  establish  the  eco- 
nomic independence  of  the  Dominion  as  against 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to 
secure  for  Canada  the  position  of  a  kingdom 
within  the  British  Empire  as  independent, 
let  us  say,  as  Hungary  is  of  Austria,  to  erect 
a  protective  tariff  wall  of  defense  about  Cana- 
dian industries- as  a  basis  for  reciprocity  nego- 
tiation in  the  direction  of  freer  trade — let  it  be 
repeated  that  Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  theoretical  free- 
trader— to  span  the  Dominion  with  transcon- 
tinental railroad  systems,  to  develop  export 
markets  within  the  British  Empire.  That  is 
nearly  all.  The  remaining  part  of  the  Laurier 
policy  concerns  us  Adtally.  It  is  reciprocity, 
of  which  Sir  Wilfrid  is  the  venerable  Nestor. 

reciprocity's  champion 

In  linking  his  fame  with  the  reciprocity 
pact  which  signifies  so  much  to  President  Taf t 


and  to  himself,  Sir  Wilfrid  has  incidentally 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Italian  adage 
that  time  achieves  the  revenges  of  us  all.  Hat 
in  hand,  his  emissaries  went  from  Ottawa  to 
Washington  to  experience  only  what  they  felt 
as  humiliation  and  rebuff.  Canada  contem- 
plated American  tariff  policy  as  an  offensive 
weapon  dragooning  her  into  the  union.  Her 
Tories  raged  vainly.  Their  national  pride 
was  outraged  by  the  pei^ception  of  official 
Washington's  indifference  to  the  Dominion 
market.  Sir  Wilfrid  alone  remained  patient. 
Again  and  again  he  told  his  following  that  the 
great  United  States  would  yet  learn  the  value 
of  a  trade  with  Canada.  She  was  long  weak  in 
the  presence  of  her  great  neighbor.  Her  time, 
the  Premier  repeated  in  his  mellifluous  way, 
would  surely  come.  The  Dingley  blank  wall 
was  high,  to  employ  one  of  his  own  figures  of 
speech,  but  Canada  would  grow  great  enough 
to  climb  it.  He  was  taunted  with  opposition 
portrayals  of  Canada  as  Uncle  Sam's  dumping 
ground,  but  his  only  retort  was  a  genial  renewal 
of  reciprocity  negotiations .  His  hour  has  come . 
Affectation  alone  could  ignore  the  criticism 
provoked  by  Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  transformation 
of  his  ideas  into  actualities.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  for  example,  that  he  has  taken  over, 
and  taken  over  with  servility,  the  policies  of 
that  other  great  Canadian,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald.  It  has  been  said  of  Sir  Wilfrid  that 
he  is  neither  original  nor  constructive,  but  a 
mere  imitator  of  greater  men.  He  has 
prated  much  of  Greater  Britain,  complains 
the  London  Post,  for  example,  but  he  has  done 
nothing  to  realize  the  imperial  ideal.  "He 
has  led  the  way  in  loosening  the  bonds  of  the 
old  colonial  relationship,  which  is  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of 
imperial  partnership,  but  he  has  also  exerted 
his  unequaled  influence  to  restrain  the  Cana- 
dian people  from  attempting  to  face  the  full 
responsibilities  of  their  new  position."  Thus 
the  wrathful  organ  of  British  conservatism  in 
London,  vexed  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  refusal  to  tax 
Canada  in  the  interest  of  a  fleet  built  in 
England  and  officered  there.  If  Canada  is  to 
help  create  a  navy,  it  will  be  Canadian  to 
the  last  barbette.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
Laurier  idea — an  independent  Canada  within 
the  British  Empire. 

his  invitation  to  AMERICANS  TO  SETTLE  IN 
CANADA 

Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  censured,  not  only  in 
Ottawa  but  in  London,  for  having  permitted 
no  less  than  half  a  million  American  citizens 
to  cross  the  boundary  line  and  settle  on  virgin 
territory  in  the  great  northwestern  provinces. 
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His  retort  has  been  spirited.  If  that  be  a 
crime,  he  avows  himself  doubly  guilty,  since 
he  has  not  permitted  the  evil  merely.  He  has 
invited  it.  "  We  have  said  to  them,"  to  quote 
his  own  w'ords,  "that  if  they  would  come  over 
to  Canada  they  would  find  land  not  only  equal 
to  but  superior  to  that  in  the  United  States. 
They  would  find  institutions  as  good  as 
American  institutions,  laws  as  generous  as 
American  laws.  They  would  find  also,  they, 
the  proud  citizens  of  the  republic,  that  the 
monarchy  of  George  V  was  just  as  democratic 
as  the  government  of  their  President."  Sir 
Wilfrid  denies  that  there  is  any  peril  to 
Britain  in  this.  Scan  the  pages  of  history,  he 
says,  and  it  will  never  be  found  therein  that 
a  free  and  prosperous  people  ever  thought  of 
changing  their  allegiance.  Not  one  word  of 
all  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  carries  convic- 
tion to  the  Tory  mind  of  Britain.  The  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  is  suspected  of  a  new 
Machiavellianism.  He  does  not  value  the 
unity  of  Britain. 

A   CANADIAN  NATIONALIST 

Heedless  of  insinuations  in  the  opposition 
press  at  home  and  in  England  that  he  is  no 
patriot,  no  Canadian  nationalist,  no  imperial- 
ist, no  preferentialist.  Sir  Wilfrid  refuses  the 
entreaty  of  London  dailies  like  The  Standard 
to  have  no  more  to  do  with  a  reciprocity  pact 
directed,  if  we  may  trust  the  Tories,  against 
British  unity  and  imperial  solidarity.  Not 
a  few  of  his  critics  recall  his  determination  to 
discourage  enlistments  in  Canada  when  the 
Boer  War  was  raging.  That  was,  perhaps. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  one  false  step  in  the  poHtical 
sense.  He  had  been  sufficiently  reckless  to 
declare  to  a  journalist  that  the  Dominion 
would  take  no  part  in  that  w^ar.  His  British 
imperialism  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
Canadian  nationalism. 

The  interview — whether  Sir  Wilfrid  was 
correctly  or  incorrectly  quoted  proved  imma- 
terial to  the  consequences — precipitated  the 


loudest  explosion.  The  Jingoes  fumed.  That 
wily  leader  of  Canadian  Conservatism,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  took  up  the  gantlet.  There 
were  some  dire  days  during  which  it  seemed 
that  the  Governor-General,  then  Lord  Minto, 
would  dismiss  the  Laurier  ministry.  A  dis- 
solution, new  elections,  a  cry  "Britain,  Brit- 
ain!"— these  were  all  in  the  air.  What  hap- 
pened within  the  close  circle  of  the  Laurier 
ministry  in  that  distracted  time  no  one  has 
yet  ascertained.  Certain  it  is  that  Sir  Wil- 
frid countermanded  himself  with  all  his  own 
graciousness  of  manner  and  the  crisis  passed 
away.  The  Canadian  contingents  departed 
for  South  Africa  and  the  political  strain  van- 
ished with  them. 

London  Tories  still  recall  the  crisis,  for 
political  purposes,  but  they  do  not  so  readily 
remember  that  the  result  of  the  last  general 
election  in  Canada  was  a  decisive  vote  of 
confidence  in  Sir  Wilfrid. 

Whatever  truth  may  underlie  current  ru- 
mors of  an  impending  dissolution  of  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  Canadian  legislature,  there 
is  nothing  in  them  to  dash  his  mood  of  serene 
confidence.  He  is  ready  for  another  election. 
Sir  Wilfrid  has,  to  be  sure,  attained  his  seven- 
tieth year.  He  faces  it  with  a  spirit  of  endur- 
ance and  with  a  patience  that  has  been  de- 
scribed as  bored  as  well  as  studious  and  re- 
fined. Perhaps  he  lacks  the  physical  vigor 
without  which  oratory  cannot  command,  but 
he  has  still  the  wit  to  make  it  charming  and 
the  fire  to  render  it  forceful.  His  courtesy  is 
as  exquisite  as  ever.  His  popularity  was 
never  so  assured.  No  hint  that  he  is  weary  of 
the  world  political  suggests  itself  in  the  light- 
ness of  his  platform  manner  or  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  contrives  to  turn  every  argu- 
ment against  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  into  a  vindication  of  the  good  temper, 
the  sanity,  and  the  perfect  comprehension  of 
America  and  all  things  American  but  for 
which  the  name  of  Laurier  would  never  have 
associated  itself  with  one  of  the  supreme 
diplomatic  triumphs  of  the  age. 


THE    KAHN    FOUNDATION 

For  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers 
BY   NICHOLAS   MURRAY   BUTLER 


pERHAPS  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant single  movement  in  the  world 
to-day  is  that  which  is  bringing  the  various 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth  closer  together. 
Internationalism  is  in  the  air.  Commerce  and 
trade,  as  well  as  the  increasing  number  of 
those  who  seek  relaxation  and  enjoyment  in 
foreign  travel,  are  steadily  breaking  down  the 
old  barriers  of  race  and  of  language.  The 
Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
which  has  for  its  motto  Pro  Patria  per  Orbis 
Concordiam,  represents  a  truly  humane  and 
human  philosophy  of  politics  and  of  life. 
Each  country  will  be  the  better  and  the  richer 
for  knowing  more  of  its  fellows  and  for  being 
brought  into  more  intimate  relations  with 
them. 

To  the  agencies  already  established  and  in 
operation  for  bringing  into  closer  contact  and 
fuller  knowledge  the  various  peoples  of  the 
earth,  a  new  one  has  recently  been  added 
which  has  peculiar  merits  of  its  own. 

The  successive  Hague  Conferences  and  the 
constant  demonstrations  of  international 
interest  and  good  will  which  have  taken  place 
in  recent  years  both  in  Europe  and  in  America 
have  combined  to  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  and  imagination  of 
a  citizen  of  France  who  embraces  in  his  field 
of  interest  the  whole  known  world.  M. 
Albert  Kahn  is  a  well-known  Paris  banker, 
and  man  of  affairs,  amateur  of  fine  arts  and 
a  lover  of  them,  who  has  served  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Association  for  International  Concilia- 
tion since  its  foundation.  Several  years  ago, 
the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  plan  to  make  provision  for  sending 
each  year  a  few  representative  teachers  to 
travel  in  foreign  countries,  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  languages,  to  widen  their  ac- 
quaintance and  their  sympathies,  in  order 
that  they  might  come  back  to  their  several 
posts  of  duty  with  new  strength  and  new 
inspiration.  M.  Kahn  thereupon  established 
in  one  country  after  another  what  are  known 
as  Bourses  de  Voyage,  to  be  awarded  each  year 
to  suitable  persons,  who  use  the  money  thus 
granted  in  travel. 

M.  Kahn  has  established  funds  of  this 
character  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Japan, 


and  in  England,  and  during  the  past  year  he 
has  established  such  a  trust  in  the  United 
States. 

M.  Kahn  has  secured  the  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  Euro- 
peans. The  Trustees  of  his  Foundation  in 
England  include  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Avebury,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
Japan,  the  Trustees  include  the  President  of 
the  Imperial  University  of  Japan  and  Baron 
Suyematsu  of  Tokyo.  In  Germany,  the 
Trustees  include  one  named  by  the  Emperor, 
one  named  by  the  Cultus  Minister,  and  one 
each  named  by  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
Technical   High   School   at   Charlottenburg, 


PROFESSOR   JOHN   H.  T.  MtPHERSON,  OF   THE 

UNIVERSITY   OF    GEORGIA 

(One  of  the  first  two  American  Fellows  on  the  Kahn 

Foundation) 
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PROFESSOR   FRANCIS    DANIELS,  OF    WABASH 

COLLEGE, INDIANA 

(One  of  the  first  two  American  Fellows  on  the  Kahn 

Foundation) 

and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  the  aim  of 
these  Trustees  to  select  as  Boursiers  or  travel- 
ing fellows,  teachers  or  scholars  who  have 
shown  marked  ability  and  promise  as  edu- 
cators and  who  will  enter  into  and  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  the  Foundation,  and  look  upon 
their  travel  as  preparation  for  the  perform- 
ance of  high  duties  in  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth,  and  not  merely  as  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a  pleasure  trip  or 
\'acation.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  M.  Kahn 
that  the  itinerary  of  each  Boursier  or  Fellow 
shall  involve  an  absence  from  home  of  at 
least  one  year  and  shall  include  not  only 
Europe,  but  Egypt,  India,  Japan,  and  other 
Oriental  countries.    Each  Fellow  is  to  furnish 


to  the  Trustees  a  written  report  containing 
the  impressions  and  results  of  his  travel,  and 
these  reports  may  be  printed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Trustees.  The  Trustees  chosen  by  M. 
Kahn  in  the  United  States  are  Edward  D. 
Adams,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Henry 
Fairfield  Osborn,  of  New  York;  Charles  W. 
Eliot  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Charles  D. 
Walcott  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  American  teachers  the  first  Bourses  de 
Voyage  are  available  for  the  year  beginning 
July  I,  191 1 ;  and  the  first  two  Boursiers  or 
Fellows  to  be  chosen  are  John  H.  T.  McPher- 
son.  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Ga. ;  and  Francis  Daniels,  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
fords  ville,  Ind. 

Professor  McPherson  was  graduated  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  1886,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  same 
institution  in  1890.  He  has  had  a  successful 
and  distinguished  teaching  experience,  first 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  since  1892 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  is  an  admir- 
able representative  of  the  best  scholarship  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Professor  Daniels  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1895,  and,  after 
pursuing  advanced  studies  at  Harvard,  had 
experience  as  a  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  and  later  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado and  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  For  three 
years  past  he  has  occupied  his  present  post. 

It  is  significant  that  the  American  Trustees, 
in  making  their  first  appointments,  have 
chosen  Boursiers  or  Fellows  from  educational 
institutions  in  the  South  and  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  scholars  who  are  associated  with 
the  larger  universities,  particularly  those  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  have  many  more 
opportunities  for  contact  with  men  and  affairs 
than  come  to  their  colleagues  who  are  con- 
nected with  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  choice  of  the 
Trustees  should  have  fallen  on  men  who  so 
well  represent  the  hard-'s^  orking,  conscien- 
tious, and  devoted  type  of  American  scholar- 
ship as  do  Professors  McPherson  and  Daniels. 


GERMANY'S    FIGHT   FOR   POWER 

BY  FREDERIC  COURTLAND  PENFIELD 

'^OT  a  few  of  the  German  Emperor's  sub-  regarded,  the  words  "  Made  in  Germany  "now 
'^^  jects  pretend  to  be  amazed  by  his  bring  sleepless  nights  to  industrial  Britain, 
grandiose  utterances,  the  repeated  aflfirma-  At  his  breakfast  table  John  Bull  reads  that 
tions  of  his  unshakable  will,  and  his  confident  Germany  is  ordering  numberless  Dread- 
appeals  to  the  divine  sanction.  But,  say  his  noughts.  The  evening  papers  have  heavy 
admirers,  these  are  permissible  to  one  regard-  headlines  stating  that  Germany  is  planning 
ing  himself  as  the  instrument  of  a  great  and  to  convert  Holland  into  a  pro\ince  for  the 
crowning  action  which  he  is  to  perform  for  undisguised  purpose  of  bringing  Germany 
the  lasting  glorification  of  his  country.  It  into  striking  distance  of  Great  Britain,  by 
is  admittedly  a  master  will  that  has  raised  commanding  harbors  and  coast  line  within 
Germany  to  the  position  she  holds — that  of  easy  steaming  distance  of  Albion.  Alarmists 
Britain's  foremost  rival  in  sea-power  and  as  parade  circumstantial  facts  proving  that 
a  constructive  nation.  A  critical  study  of  Germany's  activities  at  Borkum  are  trans- 
this  dominant  person,  whose  divine  right  forming  that  Friesian  haven  into  a  veritable 
sway  has  for  corollary  the  rattle  of  the  saber,  "Gibraltar,"  adding  thereby  to  the  chain  of 
compels  the  belief  that  William  of  Germany  North  German  ports  bringing  the  naval 
is  to-day  the  mightiest  man  in  Europe.  power  of  the  Kaiser  a  hundred  miles  nearer  to 

England.     "Borkum"  was  the  favorite  topic 

England's  germanophobia  of  the  last  "silly  season"  in  London  journal- 
ism,   and  all    English   papers  spasmodically 

The  most   striking   thing  viewed  by   the  prate  of  the  "German  peril." 

student  of  oversea  affairs  is  the  steady  ad-  Meanwhile  Consols  have  been  falling  until 

vance  of  Germany  in  commercial  and  polit-  the  lowest  value  in  seventy  years  was  recently 

ical  importance,  and  to  admit  this  is  to  pro-  reached;    and  in  no  similar  condition  of  fear 

claim   the   Kaiser   a   national    upbuilder   of  have  the  British  been  since  the  times  of  the 

matchless   ability.     Ever   since   his   historic  ambitious    Corsican.     Toy   machines   flying 

cablegram  to  Paul  Kriiger,  England  has  had  after  dark  have  been  deemed  to  be  airships 

a   worrying   attack   of   Germanophobia.     It  —undoubtedly  German — reconnoitering  the 

used  to  be  assumed  that  almost  everything  country,  and  every  ignis  fatuus  has  been  the 

done  by  Germany  was  meant  to  awe  and  lantern  of  a  German  spy  collecting  informa- 

overshadow    France,    and    a    generation    of  tion  about  British  defenses.     The  great  mass 

Frenchmen   had  this  belief.     But  practical  of  Britons  have  the  belief  that  Germany  is 

Germany  long  ago  saw  that  Teutonic  virility  their  determined  enemy, 
and  the  stationary  French  birthrate  would  by 

1915  secure  two  lusty  Germans  to  the  earth  the  kaiser  as  Europe's  "trade  lord" 
for  every  Frenchman.     Rivalry  of  her  former 

foe  then  ceased,  and  the  brawn  and  brain  of  The  probable  fact  is  that  Germany  is  but 
the  Fatherland  were  stimulated  to  rear  a  na-  a  commercial  foe,  and  relentlessly  this;  and 
tion  worthy  of  a  more  conspicuous  rival — the  if  tireless  industry  can  bring  it,  the  Teuton 
true  object  of  German  envy — the  British  designs  having  at  no  distant  time  a  share  of 
Isles,  from  which  a  fifth  of  the  globe  is  ruled.  England's  manufacturing  and  carrying  trade. 
Upon  this  nerve-center  was  Germany's  The  purpose  of  every  patriotic  German  seems 
covetous  eye  directed.  In  time  the  fact  to  be  to  contribute  his  utmost  to  dethroning 
dawned  upon  England,  and  from  that  mo-  Britain's  prestige  as  a  business  nation  and 
ment  she  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  securing  it  for  the  beloved  Fatherland.  In- 
fear,  with  fright  amounting  on  occasion  to  dustrial  rivalry  can  be  more  drastic  than 
panic.  From  rostrum  and  editorial  column  armed  conflict,  and  it  is  Germany's  vigor  as 
Germany  is  pointed  at  as  a  country  whose  applied  in  workshop  and  every  field  of  toil 
abiding  ambition  is  the  ultimate  conquest  of  that  is  menacing  the  British  Isles.  Battle- 
England,  and  it  is  said  often  that  the  Hohen-  ships  and  added  naval  bases  are  merely 
zollern  is  but  biding  his  time  for  beginning  means  to  a  purpose — the  exploitation  of  half 
operations  to  that  end.     Once  only  flippantly  the  world  with  German  products;    and  the 
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Eriton,  complacent  in  the  belief  that  his 
country  is  superior  to  any  successful  rivalry, 
can  be  but  dwelling  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

As  a  phrase,  "The  Mightiest  Man  in 
Europe,"  can  be  defended  when  it  is  recalled 
how  the  second  William  has  vivified  with 
commerce  the  political  creation  of  his  august 
grandparent.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to 
speak  of  the  Kaiser  as  the  War  Lord  of  Eu- 
rope, but  in  only  a  few  uprisings  where  coloni- 
zation was  being  carried  out  has  Germany 
fired  a  shot  in  real  conflict  since  the  present 
ruler  came  to  the  throne.  To  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  European  monarch  is  he 
the  exemplar  of  peace.  He  knows  that  the  fruits 
of  thrift  are  better  for  national  stability  than 
the  glories  of  war.  Hence  the  proper  descrip- 
tion is — and  no  designation  can  be  more  honor- 
able— that  he  is  the  Trade  Lord  of  Europe. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  under  his  rule 
nearly  every  industry  has  doubled  if  not 
trebled,  and  that  the  commerce  of  Germany 
has  grown  in  a  way  having  no  continental 
parallel.  Suez  Canal  returns  prove  that  the 
turnstile  between  Europe  and  the  Orient  is 
used  by  a  growing  number  of  ships  under  the 
German  flag,  while  under  the  British  ensign 
they  are  yearly  falling  in  number.  The 
Kaiser's  people  are  progressing  as  the  result 
of  determined  industry,  and  it  is  a  splendid 
fact  that  the  artisan,  and  not  the  drill-master, 
is  making  the  Fatherland  great. 

William  is  tireless  in  getting  new  markets, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  captures  them 
from  his  British  rival.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  foresee  that  China  could  not  forever 
resist  the  invasion  of  outside  enterprise,  and 
almost  under  his  personal  guidance  the  bank- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  his  nation  have  se- 
cured a  footing  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  that 
must  grow  to  have  enormous  value. 

GERMANY   OUT  FOR   THE    WORLD 's   COMMERCE 

Anybody  may  find  reasons  why  Wflliam 
seeks  to  make  Germany  important  through 
commerce.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  he  chafes 
at  barriers  and  that  there  is  a  boundlessness 
to  his  nature.  Whenever  he  consults  the 
imperial  map  he  must  perceive  that  the 
frontiers  are  precisely  those  bequeathed  by 
William  the  Great,  and  the  loftiest  ambition 
of  a  monarch  is  to  have  the  national  domain 
expand  under  his  rule.  The  Kaiser  shudders 
at  the  crowded  condition  of  the  earth  in  this 
twenlicth  century,  when  most  frontiers  seem 
permanently  fixed.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
prevents  his  having  even  a  coaling  station  in 
the  Western  hemisjihere.     This  is,  perforce. 


more  than  annoying,  although  the  sons  of 
Germany  control  numerous  lines  of  trade  in 
many  South  and  Central  American  republics. 
In  liis  musings  over  the  Doctrine  it  is  likely 
that  the  Emperor  may  say  to  himself:  "Re- 
venge I'll  have  upon  the  countrymen  of 
Monroe  by  capturing  every  sort  of  trade; 
yes,  I'll  make  Germany  the  workshop  of  the 
universe.  To  perdition  with  the  Doctrine! 
Keep  your  territory — I'll  get  my  share  and 
more  of  the  business  of  your  continent!" 

The  Trade  Lord  had  always  known  that  the 
East,  teeming  with  humanity  like  ants,  was 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  had 
packed  the  coffers  of  England  and  given  dom- 
inance in  world  power  to  the  Britons.  Con- 
sequently a  legion  of  trade-getters  was  hurled 
five  or  six  years  ago  upon  Asia,  and  these 
planted  outposts  in  Ceylon,  sent  a  column  of 
bagmen  to  India  and  the  Malay  States,  and 
placed  commercial  pickets  every^vhere  in 
China  and  Japan. 

It  was  discovered  early  that  England  held- 
no  title  to  Eastern  commerce,  and  none  that 
was  absolute  to  that  of  Australia.  Britons 
following  the  time-honored  custom  of  selling 
goods  of  kinds  that  they  assume  foreigners 
should  have,  the  pliant  and  patient  Germans 
are  glad  to  furnish  what  the  buyer  prefers,  and 
consequently  get  many  orders.  It  is  understood 
that  the  HohenzoUern  personally  considers 
every  diplomatic  and  consular  appointment 
to  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  that  commercial 
aptitude  is  the  prerequisite  of  assignment — 
and  each  official  knows  that  the  Kaiser's  in- 
terest in  Chinese  business  amounts  to  mania. 

A    GREATER   GERMANY 

Germany's  colonies  are  unpopular  at 
home,  because  of  the  yearly  drain  upon  the 
exchequer.  This  fact,  although  unimportant, 
when  taken  with  the  impossibility  of  terri- 
torial control  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
had  its  share  in  directing  energy  into  channels 
of  trade,  for  none  other  was  open — and  every 
progressive  German  knows  that  national 
welfare  based  upon  commerce  is  aggrandise- 
ment in  its  safest  form.  "We  can  now  only 
build  up  our  resources,"  explain  Berlin  wise- 
acres, "but  the  next  generation  \\i\\  see  a 
greater  Germany,  possessing  in  all  probabil- 
ity the  Netherlands,  striking  southward  to 
Trieste  on  the  Adriatic,  and  including  Pales- 
tine and  a  considerable  area  in  Asia  Minor,  as 
well."  A  larger  Germany  seems  as  ine\itable 
as  the  recurrence  of  seasons,  and  \\i\\  proba- 
bly come  when  Europe  again  falls  upon  war 
and  map-making.     Should  there  be  a  parcel- 
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ing  of  Austria  following  the   demise  of   be-   Germany  might  have  to  take  over  control 
loved  Franz  Josef,  Germany's  aspiration  of   of  her  country. 

access  to  the  Adriatic  may  be  achieved;  and  Germany  is  not  a  government  only  knowing 
the  Germanizing  of  the  Holy  Land  may  be  absorption  when  territory  is  acquired.  Each 
accomi^lished  whenever  the  powers  decide  to  of  her  twenty-six  states  to  a  considerable  ex- 
rend  the  Ottoman  pro\-inces.  tent  retains  its  independence.  Bavaria,  for 
With  the  Germans  it  is  unpalatable  to  have  example,  has  her  own  king,  laws,  and  army.  "If 
themouthsof  the  mighty  Rhine  controlled  by   Germany  proposed  to  Holland" — wrote  Dr. 

Reich — "to  become 
the  twenty-seventh 
state  of  the  empire, 
Holland  would  not  be 
obliged  to  abandon 
queen,  language,  or 
laws.  The  Dutch 
would  send  deputies  to 
the  Reichstag,  and 
Germans  would  be 
permitted  to  enter 
merchandise  free  of 
duties  in  Dutch 
harbors.  Why 
should  the  Dutch 
consider  such  a 
union?  To  this  there 
has  been  a  strong 
answer  ever  since 
Japan's  victory  iri 
the  war  with  Rus- 
sia. The  matter 
borders  upon  the  im- 
perative." 

Germany  is  spend- 
ing enormous  sums  in 
improving  her  North 
Sea  defenses,  is  forti- 
fying Heligoland,  and 
converting  Emden — 
near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems — into  a  harbor 
accommodating  any 
fleet,  thereby  bringing 
nearer  to  the  open  sea 
the  naval  strength  of 
the  Kaiser.  Germany 
has  the  amplest  right 
to  develop  ports  and 
fortifications  within 
her  border,  certainly 
without     consulting 


a  small  and  none  too 
friendly  neighbor.  It  is 
easier  to  predict  that 
at  some  time  Holland 
will  be  governed  from 
Berlin  than  to  state 
how  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Invasion 
would  be  resented  by 
more  than  one  govern- 
ment, but  subtle  per- 
suasion might  bear 
fruit.  The  late  Dr. 
Emil  Reich  not  long 
since  had  the  temerity 
to  assert  that  the  time 
is  not  remote  when 
Holland  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  her 
title  to  vast  Java 
against  an  Asiatic  in- 
vader, and  must  have 
aid  or  lose  her  East- 
ern colonies.  Alliance 
with  Germany,  he  in- 
sisted, would  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the 
Dutch  possessions, 
and  the  price  would 
be  Holland's  accep- 
tance of  rule  as  an 
individual  state  of 
the  German  Empire. 

DUTCH    DEFENSES 

The  proposal  that 
the  Dutch  spend  $i8,- 
000,000  in  coast  de- 
fenses, while  the  fron- 
tier with  Germany  is 
undefended,  has 
com- 


EMPEROR    WILLIAM    II.    AS    A    GERMAN    CITIZEN, 
FROM    A    RECENT   PHOTOGRAPH 


roused   much 

ment.      Some  British  statesmen  have  asked  the  opinion  of  England  at  all  in  the  matter, 

who  is   to    benefit    by   the   defensibility  of  ' 

Holland's  coast,  while  others  pretend  to  British  and  German  dreadnought  fleets 
have  heard  of  a  "fatherly"  letter  from  the 

Kaiser  warning  Wilhelmina  to  put  her  realm  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  "Dread- 
in  condition  to  resist  invasion  from  the  sea.  nought  game,"  played  by  England  and  Ger- 
Failing  to  heed  the  Hohenzollern's  advice,  many.  The  press  has  been  at  it  fast  and  furious 
these  men  of  prescience  claim,  the  Queen  was  since  the  mammoth  fighting  machine  was  per- 
cautioned  that  in  the  event  of  foreign  war  fected.     For  months  the  contest  has  been  at 
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white  heat,  in  consequence  of  which  much  ink 
has  been  shed  and  many  heartburnings  occa- 
sioned in  the  British  Isles.  Believe  the  news- 
papers and  England  is  on  the  brink  of  order- 
ing many  of  these  leviathans,  with  countless 
guns  to  go  with  them.  Never  mind  what  the 
Admiralty  says,  or  what  the  budget  permits. 
Fleet  Street  periodically  sets  out  to  create 
a  flotilla  that  will  brook  no  rivalry.  Then  the 
German  press  explains  exultantly  what  the 
Kaiser  is  to  do,  and  the  program  always 
"  sees  "  England  and  goes  a  ship  or  two  better, 
besides  increasing  the  caliber  of  the  guns 
with  each  journalistic  broadside.  When  these 
statements  reach  Albion  the  people  can  al- 
most hear  the  din  of  German  dockyards, 
working  with  "feverish  haste"  both  by  day 
and  night. 

Each  power  is  fast  adding  to  its  sea- 
strength,  and  the  Dreadnought  type  is  in 
demand,  as  everybody  knows.  But  con- 
struction proceeds  normally  on  both  sides  of 
the  North  Sea.  England's  fleet  is  the  strong- 
est in  the  world,  while  Germany's  is  but  a  poor 
second.  Exactly  stated,  the  present  power 
of  both  navies  is  this:  England  has  eight 
Dreadnoughts  and  Germany  four.  Of  bat- 
tleships of  10,000  or  more  tons  displacement, 
exclusive  of  Dreadnoughts,  England  has 
forty-nine  and  Germany  twenty-two.  Of 
armored  cruisers — now  regarded  as  adding 
very  little  to  fighting  strength — England  has 
eighty-four  and  Germany  half  as  many;  and 
of  destroyers  England  has  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  and  Germany  ninety-one. 

The  cardinal  point  of  interest  in  the  naval 
program  of  the  countries  is  this:  England  has 
ten  Dreadnoughts  under  construction,  while 
Germany  is  building  nine,  and  debating  the 
wisdom  of  ordering  more.  Some  critics  con- 
tend that.  Great  Britain  being  practically  all 
coast,  and  with  possessions  throughout  the 
universe,  England's  force  could  not  be  used  as 
a  unit,  as  Germany's  might.  Hence,  reason 
the  experts,  Germany  already  is  a  match  for 
England.  When  fighting  strength  is  consid- 
ered, it  is  almost  overpowering  to  the  intel- 
lect to  learn  that  the  German-Austrian  alli- 
ance means  that  7,000,000  soldiers  receive  the 
word  of  command  in  German.  And  the  idea 
is  abroad  that  this  command  is  given  from 
Berlin. 
'  When  William  II.  came  to  the  throne  in 
1888  the  imperial  fleet  was  insignificant. 
His  energy  has  raised  the  service  to  second 
place  among  the  world's  navies.  With  an 
army  of  four  million  men — several  times 
greater  than  England's  home  force — experts 
claim  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with 


Russia  or  France  a  fleet  would  scarcely  be 
required.  With  Austria,  likewise  creating 
a  powerful  navy,  Germany  can  have  no  dis- 
pute, for  the  countries  are  allies. 

"What  is  the  purpose,  then,  of  the  navy 
that  Germany  will  possess  by  1912?"  ask 
English  writers.  One  of  these  declares  that 
it  is  meant  only  for  the  North  Sea,  and  there 
to  be  a  menace  to  the  British  Isles.  •  He  in- 
sists that  the  ships  are  built  in  a  manner  pro- 
hibiting their  use  in  distant  waters.  "Yes," 
concludes  this  alarmist,  "Germany's  fleet  is 
for  the  North  Sea,  and  will  there  remain,  and 
behind  it  will  be  everything  needed  for  arma- 
ment, docldng  and  repairing."  Possessing  no 
water  frontier  save  the  North  Sea  and  its 
connecting  bodies  of  water,  an  impartial 
observer  might  inquire  why  the  German 
Government  should  distribute  its  costly  fleet 
upon  seas  where  the  country  can  have  but 
little  interest.  But  some  British  publicists 
pretend  to  think  that  only  England  has 
a  right  to  the  North  Sea. 

A    GROWING   COUNTRY 

The  recent  quinquennial  census  shows  the 
population  of  Germany  to  be  65,000,000, 
indicating  an  increase  of  4,500,000  in  five 
years  and  20,000,000  in  thirty  years.  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Hiibbe-Schleiden  predicts  that  by 
1980  there  will  be  150,000,000  Germans.  The 
present  population  of  the  British  Isles  is 
45,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase  of 
less  than  11,000,000  in  thirty  years.  In 
Germany  the  demand  for  labor  has  practi- 
cally checked  emigration,  while  the  reverse 
is  the  case  in  great  Britain.  As  might  be 
expected,  partisans  of  protection  point  to 
Germany  as  progressing  by  leaps  in  all  mate- 
rial ways,  while  Free  Trade  England  falls 
behind — in  one  there  is  plenty  of  work,  while 
the  other  has  an  idle  class  burdensome  to  the 
nation.  Germany's  increase  of  population 
will  soon  be  at  the  rate  of  a  mfllion  a  year,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  keep 
every  patriotic  man  and  woman  at  home  to 
toil  for  the  Fatherland's  advance.  In  Eng- 
land the  newspapers  are  filled  with  adver- 
tisements encouraging  migration  to  Canada, 
Australia,  and  other  colonies.  Ten  years  ago 
German  emigration  was  about  121,000  souls 
annually;  last  year  it  was  scarcely  25,000 
persons,  and  nearly  all  to  America. 

Germany's  national  wealth  is  now  esti- 
mated at  $88,000,000,000,  while  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  $55,000,000,000.  Recent. Prussian 
statistics  indicate  that  the  aggregate  taxable 
incomes  of  less  then  $750  a  year  have  risen 
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from  $775,000,000  in  1895  to  $1,900,000,000 
in  1910 — an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  fifteen 
years.  Savings  bank  deposits  have  expanded 
in  fifteen  years  from  $1,125,000,000  to  up- 
ward of  $3,000,000,000,  and  it  is  held  that 
the  average  wage  has  risen  in  ten  years  from 
$186.50  to  $256.25.  This  improvement  is 
7,8  per  cent.,  while  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
about  25  per  cent.  The  income  tax  in  1895 
produced  838,000,000,  while  last  year  it  was 
$73,000,000. 

SUCCESSFUL   FARMING 

While  economic  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  developing  manufacturing,  the  use 
of  machinery  and  chemical  fertilizers  is  win- 
ning from  the  soil  a  bounty  greater  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  country 
numbered  eight  or  ten  million  more  agricul- 
turists. In  many  progressive  countries  the 
movement  of  humanity  is  away  from  the  soil. 
This  is  manifested  in  Germany  by  the  fast- 
expanding  population  of  urban  communities. 
With  its  environs  Berlin  has  close  upon 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  and  offers  advan- 
tages that  a  generation  since  were  unthought 
of.  Hamburg  has  1,000,000  people.  Here 
as  about  Bremen,  what  were  green  fields  a  few 
years  ago  are  now  harbor  basins,  and  the 
quays  of  these  ports  possess  every  modern 
appliance  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 
Munich,  Dresden,  and  Leipsic  have  600,000 
people  each,  while  Cologne  boasts  of  500,000. 
Germany  to-day  is  noisy  with  industry,  with 
skies  overhung  with  mantles  of  smoke  from 
the  chimneys  of  furnaces,  chemical  works, 
porcelain  factories,  and  manufacturing  plants 
of  every  kind. 

EXPORTS   AND   IMPORTS 

In  Prussia  the  northeastern  provinces  have 
largely  been  deserted  by  the  young  of  the 
farmer  class  for  factory  employment  in  the 
towns.  The  Rhenish-Westphalian  coal  and 
iron  district  attracts  labor  from  Posen,  while 
thousands  of  Russian  and  Galician  Poles 
yearly  cross  the  frontier  to  secure  a  summer's 
work  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Italians  and 
Croatians  are  drawn  in  numbers  to  Germany. 
where  their  toil  finds  liberal  compensation. 
Rural  prosperity  in  the  past  twelve  years  is 
reflected  in  a  threefold  increase  in  land  value. 
An  American  economist  said  recently  that  if 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  could  raise 
crops  as  prolific  as  the  Germans  do,  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  a  billion  dollars  richer 
each  year.     This  praise  was  meant  to  apply 


not  alone  to  the  soil  of  Germany  but  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  husbandman  as  well. 

Germany's  exports  last  year  were  valued  at 
$1,750,000,000;  a  dozen  years  ago  they  were 
$701,500,000.  Notwithstanding  this  showing 
the  balance  of  trade  is  against  the  country; 
for  last  year's  imports  were  $914,000,000 
greater  than  those  of  twelve  years  ago.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  nation 
growing  in  population,  whose  keynote  is 
manufacturing,  the  bringing  in  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  be  fabricated  is  enormous.  Shipping 
under  the  German  flag  has  in  a  quarter  of 
a  century  developed  sevenfold,  and  64  per 
cent,  of  the  sea  freight  is  carried  at  preferen- 
tial rates  in  subsidized  bottoms.  The  realm 
is  hungry  for  trade,  that  is  apparent  to 
any  observer,  and  is  being  made  rich  by  the 
multiplicity  of  things  "Made  in  Germany." 

There  is  constant  discussion  as  to  whether 
German  prosperity  is  due  to  the  tariff  policy 
of  protection.  Some  English  pamphleteers 
insist  that  facts  are  habitually  perverted  in 
the  Fatherland's  statistics.  More  than  one 
Fleet  Street  writer,  conceding  the  genuine- 
ness of  German  upbuilding,  mourns  because 
Britain  is  falling  behind  owing  to  her  reten- 
tion of  free  trade.  Others  argue  that  prog- 
ress in  Germany,  where  every  man  has  been 
a  trained  soldier  or  sailor,  is  largely  due  to  the 
conscription  rule,  while  lagging  England  has 
volunteer  enlistment.  The  discipline  of  Ger- 
many, argue  these  critics,  permanently  rouses 
industry  and  enterprise. 

SOCIALISTIC   PROPAGANDA 

Germany's  curse  seems  to  be  sociahsm, 
spreading  so  rapidly  that  many  statesmen  are 
apprehensive  of  the  length  to  which  it  may 
go.  Its  spread  in  1910  was  greater  than 
ever.  During  the  year  the  Socialists  held 
thirty  thousand  meetings,  and  distributed 
23,000,000  leaflets  and  2,500,000  pamphlets. 
The  Socialist  party  has  many  representatives 
in  the  Reichstag  who  attack  any  measure 
deemed  to  be  super-monarchical.  In  the 
Prussian  Diet  a  Socialist  member  has  recently 
said  that  matters  were  developing  in  a  way 
making  it  possible  for  the  German  crown  to 
be  swept  away  in  a  night,  as  was  the  case  in 
Portugal.  The  German  Chancellor  has  seen 
fit  to  warn  the  more  radical  exponents  of 
socialism  that  they  would  be  held  to  account 
for  excesses  resulting  from  their  teachings. 

Save  for  socialism,  the  German  nation  is 
homogeneous,  while  Britain  is  rent  by  na- 
tional indecision  and  political  forebodings. 
Germany's  imperial  policy  seems  remarkably 
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continuous.  Its  exponents  work  consecu-  as  in  England.  No  discourtesy.  No  begging 
tively,  strenuously,  unobtrusively — theirs  is  or  hawking.  No  deformed  persons.  No  land 
the  Bismarckian  policy  of  blood  and  iron,  out  of  cultivation.  No  ragged  children.  No 
with  "ever  ready"  for  its  watchword.  late  trains." 

The   alarming   discovery  was   made   that 

BRITISH   "muck-raking"   IN   GERMANY       thousands  of  poor  subsist  in  part  on  horscflesh 

and  to  prove  the  horror  scores  of  investigators 

The  sending  of  British  commissions  and  brought  home  the  public  advertisements  of 
delegations  to  Germany  to  investigate  mate-  horseflesh  merchants.  These  produced  an 
rial  conditions  has  been  the  fashion.  Politi-  outburst  of  righteous  indignation.  About 
cal  parties  and  leagues  and  societies  advo-  a  hundredth  part  of  the  meat  eaten  in  Ger- 
cating  this  or  that  have  had  inquisitors  many  is  horseflesh.  It  is  sold  openly  as  such, 
ransacking  the  Fatherland  from  frontier  to  and  it  is  held  to  be  wholesome  and  palatable, 
frontier,   and  their  findings  have  been  em-  and  is  rigidly  inspected  by  health  officials. 


bodied  in  tons  of  re- 
ports, some  instruc- 
tive, but  most  of 
them  unconvincing 
and  stupid. 

Hundreds  of "  Free 
Trade  Leaguers  "  and 
"Tariff  Trippers" 
have  sought  the  se- 
cret of  German  pros- 
perity, and  their 
junketings  have  pro- 
duced deductions 
wonderfully  ex- 
pressed. As  might 
have  been  expected, 
the  predilections  of 
the  visitors  have 
found  ample  support 
as  a  consequence 
of  the  investigation. 
Free-traders  discov- 
ered that  Germany 
was  not  prospering 
because  of  protec- 
tion, and  vice  versa. 
Employers  of  labor 
invariably  learned 
that    the    toiling 


THE    ANGLO-GERMAN    RACE    FOR    NAVAL     SUPREMACY 

(The  question  of  precedence  before  the  door  of  the  Temple 

of  Disarmament) 

From  Kalem  (Constantinople) 


Probably  every  con- 
tinental country  has 
people  who  eat  horse- 
flesh, on  account  of 
its  cheapnes s — in 
Germany  it  sells  at 
eight  or  ten  cents  a 
pound.  Other  Brit- 
ish investigators 
pounced  upon  the 
black  bread  as  unfit 
for  human  beings, 
comparing  it  detri- 
mentally with  the 
armor-coated  loaves 
of  rural  England. 

One  cannot  know 
the  conditions  and 
ambitions  of  Ger- 
many and  Great  Brit- 
ain— each  fighting  to 
the  point  of  despera- 
tion for  power  and 
trade — without  per- 
ceiving the  enormous 
mutual  advantage 
that  would  accrue 
could    a   treaty   of 


amity  and  commerce 
classes  were  poorer  paid  and  worked  more  between  the  two  be  brought  about.  Such 
hours  than  at  home.  In  fact,  every  investiga-  an  alliance,  with  immediate  cessation  of 
tor  seemed  to  discover  what  he  wished  to  find,  expenditure  over  sea-power  agreed  upon, 
Nearly  every  delegate  published  his  "report,"  would  have  the  greatest  material  value, 
with  the  result  that  England  has  had  a  plague  besides  practically  insuring  the  peace  of 
of  leaflets.  Hundreds  described  what  they  Europe  and  Asia  for  years  to  come.  With 
believed  they  saw,  but  one  tripper  Tersely  told  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  soon  to  expire, 
what  he  did  not  see,  and  this  was  the  best  the  most  brilliant  achievement  open  to 
re])ort  of  the  avalanche.  Here  is  what  he  British  statesmanship  would  surely  be  the 
said  of  Germany:  "No  unemployed  standing  securing  of  an  alliance  with  the  rival  across 
at  street  corners.  No  drunkenness  or  brawl-  the  North  Sea  whose  progress  is  astonishing 
ing.     No  hooliganism.    No  slums  of  poverty  the  world — Germany. 
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THE   SIGNAL   CORPS   IN   THE 
CIVIL  WAR 


BY  A.  W.  GREELY 

(Major- General  United  States  Army) 

[Following  is  the  account  of  the  Signal  Service  operations  of  the  Civil  War  especially  prepared  by 
General  Greely  for  the  "  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War  "  and  this  magazine.  It  is  the  seventh 
article  in  our  anniversary  series  and  is  illustrated  entirely  from  war-time  photographs. — The  Editor.] 


'^^O  other  arm  of  the  military  services  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  excited  a  tithe  of  the 
curiosity  and  interest  which  surrounded  the 
Signal  Corps.  To  the  onlooker  the  mes- 
sages of  its  waving  flags,  its  winking  lights 
and  its  rushing  rockets  were  always  mystic 
in  their  language,  while  their  tenor  was  often 
fraught  with  thrilling  import  and  productive 
of  far-reaching  effects. 

The  signal  system,  an  American  device, 
was  tested  first  in  border  warfare  against 
hostile  Navajos;  afterward,  the  quick-witted 
soldiers  of  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies  developed  portable  signaling  to  great 
advantage.  The  invention  of  a  noncom- 
batant,  Surgeon  A.  J.  Myer,  it  met  with  in- 
different reception  and  evoked  hostility  in 
its  early  stages.  When  the  stern  actualities 
of  war  were  realized  its  evolution  proceeded 


in  the  Federal  army  in  face  of  corporation 
and  departmental  opposition,  yet  despite  all 
adverse  attacks  it  ultimately  demonstrated 
its  intrinsic  merits.  Denied  a  separate  or- 
ganization until  the  war  neared  its  end,  the 
corps  suffered  constantly  from  strife  and  dis- 
sensions in  Washington,  its  misfortunes  cul- 
minating in  the  arbitrary  removal  of  its  first 
two  chiefs.  Thus  its  very  existehce  was 
threatened.  Nevertheless,  the  gallant,  effi- 
cient services  of  its  patriotic  men  and  officers 
in  the  face  of  the  foe  were  of  such  striking 
military  value  as  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
win  the  commendation  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals. 

Major  Myer  began  work  in  1861,  at 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  with 
small  details  from  the  volunteers,  though 
the  corps  eventually  numbered  about  three 
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hundred  officers  and  twenty-five  hundred 
men.  Authorized  as  a  separate  CoqDs  by 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 
1863,  its  organization  was  not  completed 
until  August,  1864.  The  outcome  was  an 
embodiment  of  the  army  aphorism  that 
"One  campaign  in  Washington  is  worth  two 
in  the  field."  More  than  two  thousand  sig- 
nal men  served  at  the  front,  of  whom  only 
nine  were  commissioned  in  the  new  Corps, 
while  seventeen  were  appointed  from  civil 
life.'  As  a  result  of  degradation  in  rank 
eleven  detailed  officers  declined  commissions 
or  resigned  after  acceptance.  Colonel  Myer, 
the  inventor  and  organizer  of  the  service, 
had  his  commission  vacated  in  July,  1864, 
and  his  successor.  Colonel  Nicodemus,  was 
summarily  dismissed  six  months  later,  the 
command  then  devolving  on  Colonel  B.  F. 
Fisher,  who  was  never  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. That  a  Corps  so  harassed  should  con- 
stantly distinguish  itself  in  the  field  is  one  of 
the  many  marvels  of  patriotism  displayed 
by  the  American  soldier. 

Signal  messages  were  sent  by  means  of 
flags,  torches  or  lights,  by  combinations  of 
three  separate  motions.    The  flag  (or  torch) 


was  initially  held  upright:  "one"  was  in- 
dicated by  waving  the  flag  to  the  left  and 
returning  it  from  the  ground  to  the  upright 
position;  "two"  by  a  similar  motion  to  the 
right,  and  "three"  by  a  wave  (or  dip)  to  the 
front.  Where  a  letter  was  composed  of  sev- 
eral figures  the  motions  were  made  in  rapid 
succession  without  any  pause.  Letters  were 
separated  by  a  very  brief  pause,  and  words 
or  sentences  were  distinguished  by  one  or 
more  dip  motions  to  the  front,  one,  signify- 
ing the  end  of  a  word,  two  the  end  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  three  the  end  of  a  message. 


SIGNAL  ALPHABET,  AS  USED  LATE     IX 

THE  WAR 

A-       II 

G-II22 

M-2II2 

S-    121 

\'—    222 

B-I22I 

H-    211 

N-       22 

T-          I 

Z-IIII 

C-   212 

I-         2 

0-       12 

U-    221 

&-2222 

D-    III 

J-22II 

P-2I2I 

\'-2  1 1 1 

tion-2221 

E-       21 

K-I2I2 

Q-2I22 

\V-22I2 

ing-ii2i 

F-III2 

L-    112 

R-    122 

X-I2II 

Cd-I222 

NUMERALS 

Ci)i>vrii;lr,  I'Ml.  I>v  lilt-   Review  of  Reviews  Coniii.iiiy 
CONFKDERATE  SIGNALMEN  IN  '61  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 
(The  Confederate  Signal  Service  was  first  in  the  field) 


I — 1 222 1  =    Wait  a  moment. 

2 — 21 1 12  =  Are  you  ready? 

3 — 1 121 1  =  I  am  ready. 

4 — 1 1 121  =  Use  short  pole  and  small  flag. 

5 — II 112  =  Use  long  pole  and  large  flag. 

6 — 2 1111=  Work  faster. 

7 — 221 1 1  =  Did  you  understand? 

8 — 22221  =  Use  white  flag. 

9 — 22122  =  Use  black  flag. 

o — mil  =  Use  red  flag. 

CODE    SIGNALS 

3  =  "End  of  word."  33  =  "End  of  sentence." 
333  =  "End  of  message."  121212  =  "Error." 
11,11,11,3  =  "Message  received  (or  understood)." 
Constant  and  unbroken  waving  =  "Attention, 
look  for  signals." 

To  hasten  work  there  were  many  abbreviations, 
such  as:  A=  "After";  B=  "Before";  C  = 
"Can";  Imy=  "Immediately";  N  =  "Not"; 
Q  =  "Quiet";  R  =  "Are";  U  =  "You,"  and 
Y  =  "Why." 

When  using  Coston  marine  night  signals 
there  were  more  than  twenty  combinations 
of  colored  lights  which  permitted  an  extended 
system  of  prearranged  signals.  White  rockets 
(or  bombs)  =  one;  red  =  two,  and  greens 
three.  White  flags  with  a  red  center  were 
most  frequent,  though  with  snow  a  black 
flag  was  used  and  with  varying  background 
the  red  flag  was  seen  farther. 

CIPHER   SIGNALING 

To  secure  secrecy  all  important  messages 
were  enciphered  by  means  of  a  cipher  disk. 
Two  concentric  disks,  of  unequal  size  and 
revolving  on  a  central  pivot,  were  divided 
along  their  outer  edges  into  thirty  equal 
compartments.    The  inner  and  smaller  disk 
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contained  in  its  compartments  letters,  ter- 
minations, word  pauses,  etc.,  while  the  outer, 
larger  disk  contained  groups  of  signal  num- 
bers to  be  sent.  By  the  use  of  prearranged 
keys,  and  through  their  frequent  inter- 
change, the  secrecy  of  messages  thus  en- 
ciphered was  almost  absolutely  insured. 


In  every  important  campaign  and  on 
every  bloody  ground,  the  red  flag  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  flaunted  defiantly  at  the  fore- 
front, speeding  stirring  orders  of  advance, 
conveying  warnings  of  impending  danger, 
and  sending  sullen  suggestions  of  defeat. 
They  were  seen  on  the  advanced  lines  of 
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Yorktown,  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  in  the 
sa|)S  and  trenches  at  Charleston,  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson,  at  the  tierce  battles  of 
Chickamauga  and  Chancellorsville,  before 
the  fort-crowned  crest  of  Fredericksburg, 
amid  the  frightful  carnage  of  Antietam,  on 
Kenesaw  Mountain  deciding  the  fate  of 
Allatoona,  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
and  with  Grant's  victorious  army  at  Ap- 
pomattox and  Richmond.  They  spoke 
silently  to  Dupont  along  the  dunes  and 
sounds  of  Carolina,  sent  word  to  Porter 
clearing  the  central  Mississippi  River,  and 
aided  Farragut  when  forcing  the  passage  of 
Mobile  Bay. 

HAZARDS    OF   THE    SERVICE 

Did  a  non-combatant  corps  ever  before 
suffer  such  disproportionate  casualties — 
killed,  wounded  and  captured?  Sense  of 
duty,  necessity  of  exposure  to  fire,  and  im- 
portance of  mission  were  conditions  incom- 
patible with  personal  safety — and  the  Signal 
Corps  paid  the  price.  While  many  found  their 
fate  in  Confederate  prisons,  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  signal  work  when  conjoined  with  stub- 
born adherence  to  outposts  of  duty  is  force- 
fully evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  killed  of  the 
Signal  Corps  were  1 50  per  cent,  of  the  wounded, 
as  against  the  usual  ratio  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Confederates  were  first  in  the  field,  for 
Beauregard's  report  acknowledges  the  aid  ren- 
dered his  army  at  Biill  Run  by  Captain 
E.  P.  Alexander,  a  former  pupil  of  Myer. 
McDowell  was  then  without  signalmen,  and 
so  could  neither  communicate  regularly  with 
Washington  nor  receive  word  of  the  vitally 
important  dispatch  from  Patterson  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  telling  of  Johnston's  departure  to 
reenforce  Beauregard  at  Manassas,  which 
should  have  obviated  the  battle.  Major 
Myer  was  quick,  however,  to  establish  a  sig- 
nal training  school  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

In  view  of  modern  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice, it  seems  almost  incredible  to  note  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  disapproved  in  1861 
the  recommendation  made  by  Major  Myer, 
Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  field  telegraph  lines. 

While  efTorts  to  obtain,  operate  and  im- 
prove such  lines  were  measurably  successful 
on  the  i)art  of  the  army,  they  were  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  civilian  telegraph  cor- 
porations so  potent  at  the  War  Department. 

Active  protests  proved  unavailing  and  in- 
jurious. Colonel  Myer's  circular  in  1863  de- 
scribing the  systematic  attempts  of  the 
civilian  organization   to  deprive  the  Signal 


Corps  of  such  lines  "as  an  interference  with 
a  part  of  the  Signal  CorjDs'  legitimate  duties," 
caused  him  to  be  placed  on  waiting  orders, 
while  all  field  trains  were  ordered  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  ci\dlian  force.  It  may  be 
added  that  both  organizations  in  the  fidd 
cooperated  with  a  degree  of  harmony  and 
good-fellowship  that  was  often  lacking  in 
Washington. 

Skilled  parties  were  thus  available  for 
the  Peninsula  campaign  of  1862,  where 
McClellan  utilized  them,  strictly  army  work 
being  supplemented  by  placing  signal  officers 
with  the  navy  and  thus  insuring  that  co- 
operation vitally  essential  to  success.  Not 
only  was  military  information  efficiently  col- 
lected and  distributed,  but  at  critical  junc- 
tures McClellan  was  able  to  control  the  fire 
direction  of  both  the  field  artillery  of  the 
army  and  the  heavy  guns  of  the  navy. 

At  Yorktown  coigns  of  vantage  were  occu- 
pied in  high  trees  and  on  lofty  towers,  whence 
messages  were  sent  to  and  fro,  especially 
those  containing  information  of  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  enemy,  which  were 
discerned  by  high-power  telescopes — an  irnpor- 
tant  duty  not  always  known  or  appreciated. 
Often  their  work  drew  the  Confederate  artil- 
lery and  sharpshooters'  fire,  of  unpleasant 
accuracy.  The  saving  of  Franklin's  com- 
mand at  West  Point,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Yorktown,  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  efl&- 
ciency  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Finding  humself 
vigorously  attacked  by  a  superior  force, 
Franklin  ordered  his  signal  officer  to  call  up 
the  fleet  just  appearing.  Quickly  placing 
his  signalman  in  a  high  tree,  the  flag  was 
frantically  waved,  the  steady  approach  of 
the  foe  inciting  action.  A  keen-sighted  sig- 
nal officer  was  alert  on  the  gunboat,  and, 
catching  sight  of  the  flag,  answered.  In  a 
few  minutes  Franklin's  request  that  the 
woods  be  shelled  was  so  efficiently  carried 
out  as  to  save  the  day  for  the  Federal  army. 

Valuable  as  was  the  work  before  Rich- 
mond, under  tire,  in  reconnoitering  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Military  Telegraph 
Ser\'ice,  it  proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  McClellan  in  changing  his  base 
from  York  River  to  James  River — its  impor- 
tance culminating  at  JSIalvern  Hill.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Seven  Days'  Battle 
ended  with  the  bloody  struggle  on  the  banks 
of  the  James,  where  the  use  of  the  Signal 
Corps  enabled  McClellan  to  transform  im- 
penchng  defeat  into  successful  defense.  When 
the  vigorous  Confederate  attack  at  Malvern 
Hill  threatened  the  rout  of  the  army,  Mc- 
Clellan was  aboard  the  United  States  Steam- 
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ship  Galena,  whose  army  signal  officer  in- 
formed him  of  the  situation  through  mes- 
sages flagged  from  the  army.  McCIellan 
was  thus  enabled  not  only  to  give  general 
orders  to  the  army  then  in  action,  but  was 
also  able  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  which 
had  moved  up  the  James  for  cooperation, 
most  efficiently.  The  signal  officers  with  the 
army  sent  such  messages  as:  "Fire  one  mile 
to  the  right.  Fire  low  into  the  woods  near 
the  shore." 

Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland  in  1862  would 
have  been  a  complete  surprise,  except  for 
the  watchful  vigilance  of  a  signal  ofificer  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  Lieutenant  Miner,  who 
occupied  Sugar  Loaf,  the  highest  point  in 
Maryland.  From  this  lofty  station  were  vis- 
ible the  more  important  fords  of  the  Potomac, 
with  their  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  Miner  detected  the  Confederate  ad- 
vance guard,  the  train  movements,  and 
noted  the  objective  points  of  their  march. 
Notifying  Washington  of  the  invasion,  al- 
though unprotected  he  held  his  station  to  the 
last  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Southern 
troops.  The  reoccupancy  of  Sugar  Loaf  a  week 


later  enabled  McCIellan  to  establish  a  net- 
work of  stations,  whose  activities  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  South  Mountain. 

As  Elk  Mountain  dominated  the  Valley 
of  the  Antietam,  it  was  occupied  only  to 
find  that  the  dense  woods  on  its  summit  cut 
off  all  view.  However,  energetic  action  soon 
cleared  a  vista,  known  by  the  soldiers  as 
McClellan's  Gap,  through  wliich  systematic 
telescopic  search  revealed  all  extended  move- 
ments of  the  foe.  The  busy  axe  furnished 
material  for  a  rude  log  structure,  from  the 
summit  of  which  messages  of  great  impor- 
tance, on  which  were  based  the  general  dis- 
position of  our  troops,  were  sent.  Among 
such  messages  is  a  report  of  the  retreat 
of  Lee's  wagon-train  toward  Shepherdstown 
Ford.  Again  the  reeftforcement  of  A.  P. 
Hill's  division  from  Harper's  Ferry  was 
noted  and  word  sent  to  Burnside:  "Look 
well  to  your  left.  The  enemy  are  moving  a 
strong  force  in  that  direction." 

At  Fredericksburg  flag-work  and  tele- 
scopic reconnoitering  were  supplemented  by 
the  establishment  of  a  field  telegraph  fine 
connecting  army  headquarters  with  Frank- 
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lin's  grand  division  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
flag  station  at  headquarters  kept  Burnside 
in  constant  touch  with  the  Federal  attacking 
force  on  the  right,  under  Couch  and  Hooker 
through  their  signalmen  in  the  courthouse 
steeple.  One  station  near  a  field  hospital 
was  under  fire,  which  killed  about  twenty 
men  and  wounded  many  others  near  by, 
until  the  surgeons  asked  suspension  of  flag- 
ging to  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded. 

The  swimming  of  the  Rappahannock  by 
Sergeants  Gustavus  Lehlback  and  Williams 
with  the  cable  of  the  field  telegraph  train  was 
one  of  the  incidents  of  Banks'  Ford,  while 
the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge  would  have 
entailed  further  disaster  and  a  rout  after 
Chancellorsville  had  it  not  been  possible  to 
arrange  for  holding  a  position  pending  repairs. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  Signal  Corps 
duty  was  the  interception  and  translation  of 
messages  interchanged  between  the  Confed- 
erate signalmen.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
of  such  achievements  occurred  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  in  1864.  On  Massanutten, 
or  Three  Top  Mountain,  was  a  signal  station 
which  kept  Early  in  touch  with  Lee's  army 
to  the  southeastward,  near  Richmond,  and 
which  the  Federals  had  under  close  watch. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  October  15th,  a  keen- 
eyed  lieutenant  noted  that  "Three  Top" 
was  swinging  his  signal  torch  with  an  un- 
wonted persistency  that  betokened  a  mes- 
sage of  urgency.     The   time  seemed  inter- 
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minable  to  the  Union  officer  until  the  mes- 
sage began,  which  he  read  with  suppressed 
excitement  as  follows:  "To  Lieutenant- 
General  Early.  Be  ready  to  move  as  soon 
as  my  forces  join  you,  and  we  will  crush 
Sheridan.     Longstreet,  Lieutenant-General." 

Sheridan  was  then  at  Front  Royal,  en 
route  to  Washington.  The  message  was 
handed  to  General  Wright,  in  temporary 
command,  at  once,  and  was  forwarded  by 
him  to  Sheridan  at  midnight.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  information  is  apparent,  yet 
Early  took  the  Union  army  completely  by 
surprise  three  days  later,  at  daybreak  of 
October  igth,  though  the  tide  of  morning 
defeat  was  turned,  to  evening  victory 
under  the  inspiration  of  Sheridan's  match- 
less personality. 

It  was  in  this  campaign,  and  especially  at 
Gettysburg,  one  of  'the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world,  that  the  Signal  Corps  rendered 
services  of  incalculable  value,  exceeding  the 
more  spectacular  work  at  Allatoona. 

June  24,  1863,  Lieutenant  Fisher  reported 
from  the  signal  station'at  Maryland  Heights: 
"Large  trains  are  crossing  at  Sharpsburg. 
Artillery  and  general  trains  are  passing  near 
Charlestown  toward  Shepherdstown."  It 
was  the  advance  column  of  Lee's  second 
invasion,  which  proved  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  Hooker,  then  in  com- 
mand, promptly  moved  his  whole  army  to 
the  Potomac,  which  disarranged  Lee's  plans 
by  obliging  Stuart's  cavalry  to  make  a  long 
detour  and  broke  Lee's  communications  with 
Ewell. 

In  the  battles  at  Gettysburg  the  Confed- 
erates established  their  chief  signal  station 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Lutheran  seminary, 
which  commanded  an  extended  field  of  opera- 
tions. The  Union  Signal  Corps  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  gathering  information  and 
transmitting  orders,  and  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  military  history  the  general-in- 
chief  of  a  large  army  was  kept  in  communi- 
cation during  active  operations  with  his 
coq5s  and  division  commanders. 

The  most  important  Union  signal  station, 
on  the  second  day  of  this  titanic  struggle, 
was  at  Little  Round  Top  on  the  Federal 
left  flank,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
country,  occupied  by  the  right  of  Lee's  army. 
Hea\y  was  the  price  paid  for  flag-work  at 
this  point  where  the  men  were  exposed  to 
the  fierce  shrapnel  of  artillery  and  the 
deadly  bullet  of  Confederate  sharpshooters 
in  Devil's  Den.  On  or  beside  this  signal 
station,  on  a  bare  rock  about  ten  feet  square, 
seven  men  were  killed  or  seriously  wounded. 
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With  rash  gallantry  Cap- 
tain James  A.  Hall  held  his 
ground,  and  on  July  2d,  at 
the  most  critical  phase  of 
the.  struggle,  signaled  to 
Meade's  headquarters:  "A 
heavy  column  of  enemy's 
infantry,  about  ten  thou- 
sand, is  moving  from  oppo- 
site our  extreme  left  toward 
our  right." 

General  Warren  hastened 
by  Meade's  order  to  Little 
Round  Top  to  investigate. 
He  says:  "There  were  no 
troops  on  it  (Little  Round 
Top)  and  it  was  used  as 
a  signal  station.  I  saw  that 
this  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
position.  This  motion  re- 
vealed to  me  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle,  already 
formed  and  far  outflanking 
our  troops.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
covery was  intensely  thrill- 
ing and  almost  appaUing." 
After  narrating  how  he  asked 
Meade  for  troops,  Warren 
continues:  "While  I  was  still 
alone  with  the  signal  ofl&cer, 
the  musket  balls  began  to 

•  fly  around  us,  and  he  was  about  to  fold  up  his  on  the  morning  of  July  4th:  "4.30  a.m. 
flags  and  withdraw,  but  remained,  at  my  re-  4:  1863.  Admiral  Porter:  The  enemy  has 
quest,  and  kept  them  waving  in  defiance."  accepted  in  the  main  my  terms  of  capitula- 
This  action  saved  the  day  for  the  Federals  tion  and  will  surrender  the  city,  works  and 
as  Warren  declares,  and  confirmatory  is  garrison  at  10  a.m.  .  .  .  U.  S.  Grant,  Ma- 
the  report  of  General  E.  P.  Alexander,  jor-General,  Commanding." 
C.S.  A.,  commanding  Lee's  reserve  artillery.  The  fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter,  while 
He  says:  "The  two  Round  Tops  over-  keeping  the  Mississippi  open,  carried  signal 
looked  everything,  and  a  signal  flag  was  officers  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with 
visible  on  the  highest.  I  was  particularly  the  army,  their  high  masts  and  lofty  trees 
cautioned  (by  Longstreet)  in  moving  the  enabling  signals  to  be  exchanged  great  dis- 
artillery  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  of  the  tances.  Doubtless  the  loftiest  perch  thus 
signal  station  upon  Round  Top.  .  .  .  That  used  during  the  war  was  that  on  the  United 
wretched  little  station  upon  Round  Top  States  Steamship  Richmond,  one  of  Farra- 
caused  one  of  our  divisions  to  lose  over  two  gut's  fleet  at  Port  Hudson.  The  Richmond 
hours,  and  probably  delayed  our  assault  %as  completely  disabled  by  the  central  Con- 
nearly  that  long.  During  that  time  a  Fed-  federate  batteries  while  attempting  to  run 
eral  Corps  arrived  near  Round  Top."  past  Port  Hudson,  her  signal  officer  working 

The  system  around  Vicksburg  was  such  meanwhile  in  the  main  top.  As  the  running 
as  to  keep  Grant  fujly  informed  of  the  efforts  of  the  batteries  was  thus  found  to  be  too 
of  the  Confederates  to  disturb  his  communi-  dangerous,  the  vessel  dropped  back  and  the 
cations  in  the  rear,  and  also  insured  the  signal  officer  suggested  that  he  occupy  the 
fullest  cooperation  between  the  Mississippi  very  tip  of  the  highest  mast  for  his  working 
flotilla  and  his  army.  Judicious  in  praise,  perch,  which  was  fitted  up,  one  hundred  and 
Grant's  commendation  of  his  signal  officer  sixty-five  feet  above  the  water.  From  this 
speaks  best  for  the  service.  Messages  were  great  height  it  was  barely  possible  to  signal 
constantly  exchanged  with  the  fleet,  the  over  the  highland  occupied  by  the  foe,  and 
final  one  of  the  siege  being  flagged  as  follows   thus    maintain    uninterrupted    communica- 
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tion  and  essential  cooperation  between  the 
fleets  of  the  central  and  lower  Mississippi. 
The  most  dramatic  use  of  Signal  Corps 
was  connected  with  the  successful  defense 
of  Allatoona,  Sherman's  reserve  depot,  in 
which  were  stored  three  millions  of  rations, 
practically  undefended,  as  it  was  a  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Realizing  the  ut- 
most importance  of  the  railroad  north  of 
Marietta  and  of  the  supplies  to  Sherman, 
Hood  threw  Stewart's  Corps  in  the  rear  of 
the  Union  army,  and  French's  division  of 
about  sixty-five  hundred  men  was  detached 
to  capture  Allatoona.  With  the  Confed- 
erates intervening  and  telegraph  Knes  de- 
stroyed, all  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
Signal  Corps  station  on  Kenesaw  Mountain. 
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Corse  was  at  Rome  thirty-six  miles  beyond 
Allatoona.  From  Vining's  Station  the  mes- 
sage was  flagged  over  the  heads  of  the  foe  to 
Allatoona  by  way  of  Kenesaw  and  thence 
telegraphed  to  Corse,  as  follows:  "General 
Corse:  Sherman  directs  that  you  move 
forward  and  join  Smith's  division  with  your 
entire  command,  using  cars  if  to  be  had,  and 
burn  ])ro visions  rather  than  lose  them.  Gen- 
eral Vandever."  At  the  same  time  a  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Allatoona:  "Sherman  is 
moving  with  force.  Hold  Out";  and  again: 
"Hold  On.  General  Sherman  says  he  is 
working  hard  for  you." 

Sherman  was  at  Kenesaw  all  day,  October 
5th.  having  learned  of  the  arrival  of  Corse 
that    morning,  and   anxiously    watched    the 


progress  of  the  battle.  That  afternoon  came 
an  unsigned  despatch  from  Allatoona,  sent 
during  the  engagement:  "  We  are  all  right  so 
far.  Corse  is  wounded."  Next  morning 
Dayton,  Sherman's  assistant-adjutant-gen- 
eral, asked  how  Corse  was  and  he  answered: 
"I  am  short  a  cheekbone  and  an  ear,  but  able 

to  whip  all  h yet."    That  the  fight  was 

desperate  is  shown  by  Corse's  losses,  seven 
hundred  and  five  killed  and  wounded,  and 
two  hundred  captured  out  of  an  effective 
force  of  about  fifteen  hundred. 

An  amusing  application  of  signal  stores 
was  made  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  when 
Longstreet  attacked  at  dawn.  Sending  up 
a  signal  by  roman  candles  to  indicate  the 
point  of  attack,  the  signal  officer  followed  it 
by  discharging  the  candles 
toward  the  charging  Con- 
federates, which  not  only 
disconcerted  some  of  them, 
but  made  visible  the  ad- 
vancing lines  and  made 
possible  more  accurate  fire 
by  the  Union  artillery. 

While  at  Missionary  Ridge 
the  following  message  was 
flagged  at  a  critical  point: 
"Sherman:  Thomas  has 
carried  the  hill  in  his  im- 
mediate front.  Now  is'  the 
time  to  attack  with  \agor.  • 
Do  so.  Grant."  Other  signal 
work  of  \'alue  intervened 
between  Missionary  Ridge 
and  Allatoona  so  that  the 
Signal  Corps  was  placed  even 
more  to  the  front  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  and  dur- 
ing the  March  to  the  Sea. 
The  Confederates  had 
changed  their  cipher  key, 
but  Sherman's  indefatigable  officers  ascer- 
tained the  new  key  from  intercepted 
messages,  thus  giving  the  general  much 
important  information. 

Several  stations  for  observation  were 
established  in  high  trees,  some  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground,  from  which 
were  noted  the  mo^•ements  of  the  various 
commands,  of  wagon-ti  \ins,  railroad  cars, 
etc.  Hood's  gallant  sortie  from  Atlanta  was 
detected  at  its  very  start,  and  despite  the 
severity  of  the  fight,  during  which  one  flag- 
man was  killed,  messages  were  sent  through- 
out the  battle— even  over  the  heads  of  the  foe. 
Of  importance,  though  devoid  of  danger, 
the  final  messages  on  arrival  at  Savannah 
were  one  ordering,  by  flag,   the  immediate 
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assault  on  Fort  McAllister  by  Hazen,  with 
the  soldierly  answer:  "I  am  ready  and  will 
assault  at  once,"  and  the  other  announcing 
to  the  expectant  fleet  that  Sherman  had 
completed  the  famous  march  to  the  sea  with 
his  army  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  approaches  and  siege  of  Petersburg 
the  work  of  the  Signal  Corps  was  almost 
entirely  that  of  telescopic  reconnoitering. 
While  an  occasional  high  tree  was  used  for  a 
perch,  yet  the  countr>'  was  so  heavily  tim- 
bered that  signal  towers  were  necessary. 
There  were  nearly  a  dozen  lines  of  communi- 
cation and  a  hundred  separate  stations. 
The  most  notable  towers  were  Cobb's  Hill, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet;  Crow's 
Nest,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and 
Peeble's  Farm,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet,  which  commanded  views  of  Petersburg, 
its  approaches,  railways,  camps  and  fortifi- 
cations. Cobb's  Hill,  on  Appomattox,  was' 
particularly  irritating  and  caused  the  con- 
struction of  an  advance  Confederate  earth- 
work a  mile  distant,  from  which  fully  two 
h\indred  and  fifty  shot  and  shell  were  fired 
against  the  tower  in  a  single  day — with 
slight  damage,  however.  Similar  efforts 
were  made  to  destroy  Crow's  Nest. 

At  General  Meade's  headquarters  a  signal 
party  had  a  unique  experience — fortunately 
not  fatal,  though  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  A 
signal  platform  was  built  in  a  tree  where, 
from  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  the  Con- 
federate right  flank  position  could  be  seen 
far  to  the  rear.  Whenever  important  move- 
ments were  in  progress  this  station  naturally 
drew  a  heavy  fire,  to  prevent  signal  work. 
As  the  men  were  charged  to  hold  fast  at  all 
hazards,  descending  only  after  two  successive 
shots  at  them,  they  became  accustomed  in 
time  to  sharpshooting,  but  the  shriek  of  shell 
was  more  nerve-racking.  On  one  occasion 
several  shots  whistled  harmlessly  by,  and 
then  came  a  violent  shock  which  nearly  dis- 
lodged platform,  men  and  instruments.  A 
solid  shot,  partly  spent,  striking  fairly,  had 
buried  itself  in  the  tree  half-way  between 
the  platform  and  the  ground. 
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SIGNALING  ACROSS  THE  POTOMAC,  CENTRAL 
STATION,  WASHINGTON 

When  Petersburg  fell,  field  flag  work  began 
again,  and  the  first  Union  messages  from 
Richmond  were  sent  from  the  roof  of  the 
Confederate  Capitol.  In  the  field  the  final 
order  of  importance  flagged  by  the  Corps 
was  as  follows:  "Farmville,  April  7,  1865. 
General  Meade :  Order  Fifth  Corps  to  follow 
the  Twenty-fourth  at  6  A.M.  up  the  Lynch- 
burg road.  The  Second  and  Sixth  to  foUow 
the  enemy  north  of  the  river.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General." 

When  the  flag  of  the  signal  camp  was 
struck  in  1865  at  Red  Hill,  Colonel  Myer, 
then  a  civilian,  was  present,  realizing  that 
his  labors  had  not  been  in  vain.  Then,  as 
the  poet  sang  of  "The  Flag  That  Talks," 

Thy  work  is  done;  along  Virginia's  river 

No  more  thy  signal  flics; 
By  Georgia-'s  hills  by  night  no  more  the  quiver 

Of  thy  red  torch  shall  rise. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES 

BY   GUY   ELLIOTT   MITCHELL 


FOREST    FIRES 

The  great  annual  destruction  of  forests  by  fire  is 
an  injury  to  all  persons  and  industries.  The  welfare 
of  every  community  is  dependent  upon  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  supply  of  timber,  and  a  forest  cover  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  preventing  flc;ods  and  main- 
taining a  regular  flow  of  streams  used  for  irrigation 
and  other  useful  purposes. 

To  prevent  forest  fires  Congress  passed  the  law  ap- 
proved May  5,  igoo,  which — 

Forbids  setting  fire  to  the  woods,  and 

Forbids  leaving  any  fires  unextinguished. 

This  law,  for  offenses  against  which  officers  of  the 
FOREST  SERVICE  can  arrest  without  warrant,  pro- 
vides as  maximum  punishment — 

A  fine  of  $5000,  or  imprisonment  for  two  years,  or 
both,  if  a  fire  is  set  maliciously,  and 

.1  fine  of  $1000,  or  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both, 
if  fire  results  from  carelessness. 

It  also  provides  that  the  money  from  such  fines  shall 
be  paid  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offense  is  committed. 

The  Exercise  of  Care  With  Small  Fires  is  the  Best 
Preventive  of  Large  Ones.  Therefore  all  persons  are 
requested — • 

1.  Not  to  drop  matches  or  burning  tobacco  where 
there  is  inflammable  material. 

2.  Not  to  build  larger  camp  fires  than  are  necessary. 

3.  Not  to  build  fires  in  leaves,  rotten  wood,  or 
other  places  where  they  are  likely  to  spread. 

4.  In  windy  weather  and  in  dangerous  places,  to 
dig  holes  or  clear  the  ground  to  confine  camp  fires. 

5.  To  extinguish  all  fires  completely  before  leaving 
them,  even  for  a  short  absence. 

6.  Not  to  build  fires  against  large  or  hollow  logs, 
where  it  is  difficult  to  extinguish  them. 

7.  Not  to  build  fires  to  clear  land  without  inform- 
ing the  nearest  officer  of  the  FOREST  SERVICE,  so 
that  he  may  assist  in  controlling  them. 

This  notice  is  posted  for  your  benefit  and  the  good  of 
every  resident  of  the  region.  You  are  requested  to  co- 
operate in  preventing  its  removal  or  defacement,  which 
acts  are  punishable  by  law. 

iAMES  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


'  I  ^HIS  notice  carries  to  the  intelligent 
-'■  camper  a  world  of  meaning.  Setting 
forth  two  entirely  separate,  almost  antagon- 
istic, statements,  it  expresses  in  brief  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Federal  Forest  Ser\dce 
with  regard  to  camping  parties  and  travelers 
in  the  National  Forests.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress forbids  setting  fire  to  the  woods  and 
forbids  leaving  any  fires  ijnextinguished,  and 
pro\ides  fines  of  $5,000  and  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisonment,  or  both;  and  the  Forest  Service 
advises  the  exercise  of  care  with  small  fires 
as  a  preventi\'e  against  large  ones,  and  re- 
quests people  not  to  droj)  matches  in  the 
woods,  nor  to  build  larger  fires  than  are 
necessary,  nor  to  do  other  things  which  the 
amateur  woodman  might  well  overlook  as 
unimportant.  T^e  information  is  given  for 
"wMr  benefit"  and  you  are  even  asked  in 
kindly  terms  to  protect  the  notice. 
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Any  spirit  of  antagonism  aroused  or  any 
sting  felt  at  the  implied  threat  is  immediately 
obliterated  by  the  appeal  for  cooperation 
and  assistance  which  follows.  And  into 
ever^'  forest  ranger  and  guard  is  instilled  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  acting  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  notice.  The  careless  but  well- 
meaning  camper  or  traveler  is  not  to  be 
threatened  with  fines  and  imprisonment; 
rather  his  aid  is  asked  in  helping  the  forest 
guards  to  combat  the  common  foe.  Fire;  to 
suggest  the  danger  to  any  other  camper 
whom  he  may  chance  to  meet,  and  to  sound 
the  alarm  in  case  a  fire  is  discovered.  Fur- 
ther the  forest  officers  are  always  ready  ■with 
friendly  suggestions  as  to  the  best  camping 
places  and  water  supplies,  and  information 
as  to  trails  and  routes  of  travel,  and  various 
other  points  which  may  be  of  interest  or 
value  to  the  sojourner  in  Uncle  Sam's  great 
domain  of  National  Forests.  Withal  it  re- 
quires eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
forest  guards  to  prevent  fires,  and  many  of 
them,  as  the  result  of  careless  camping,  even 
with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is 
abroad. 

Last  year  was  an  unusual  fire  year  owing 
to  the  extremely  dry  conditions  during  the 
summer  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  many  more  than  a 
thousand  forest  fires  were  started  by  camp- 
ers. No  statistics  are  available  for  the  entire 
country,  but  in  the  191,000,000  acres  of  Na- 
tional Forests  alone,  which  is  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  country, 
688   forest   fires   were   caused  by   campers. 


FORESLFIRES! 

EXTINGUISH  CAMP  FIRES! 
REPORT  FIRES  TO  FOREST  OFFICERS! 

To  prevent  fires  Conjcress  passed  the  law  approved  May  5,  1900,  which— 
Forbids  setting  fir»  to  the  wooda,  and 
Forbids  leaving  any  fires  unextinguished. 

This  law.  (or  offenses  a^ralnst  which  officers  of  the  FOREST  SERVICE 
can  arrest  without  warrant,  provides  as  maximum  punishment— 

tk  fla>  of  $6.000.  or  impritoniMnl  fof  h»o  yirt,  or  both.  K  t  flr>  \%  itt  nullelogUf,  mi 
I  tint  of  $  1 .000.  or  impfitonimnt  for  on  yoir.  or  both,  if  flro  rttilti  from  e«rolo»«n«t. 

It  also  provides  that  the  money  from  such  lines  shall  be  paid  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  Is  committed. 

JAMC8    WIU80N, 

•rfto  Secretary  of  Afrlcultur^ 
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REWARD 

FOREST  FIRES 


IttOTEO  States  department  of  agriculture. 

Office  of  T!ie  Secretary. 

September  23, 1910. 

Herearter.  durlnc  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  101 1,  unre&s  otherwise  ordered,  and 
thcnahcr.  provided  Conznss  shall  make  the  necessary  appropriation  or  authoriie  the 
payment  thei-eof.  the  Department  of  Ajfriculture  will  pay  the  following  rewards: 

First.  Not  exceeding  $250.  and  not  less  than  $50.  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  any  person.  In  any  United  States  court,  on  the  charge  of  willfully  and 
mallck>usly  setting  on  fire,  or  causinjr  lo  be  set  on  fire,  any  timber,  underbrush,  or  grass 
upon  the  lands  of  the  United  Slates  within  a  National  Forest. 

Second.  Not  exceeding  $100.  and  not  less  than  S25.  for  intormation  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  any  person.  In  any  United  States  court,  on  the  charge  of  building  a  fire  on 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  a  Notional  Forest.  In  or  near  any  forest  timber  or  other 
InfUmmaMe  material,  and  leaving  said  fire  before  the  same  has  been  totally  extinguished. 

Third.  All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  barred  from 
receiving  reward  for  Information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  or 
penons  committing  either  of  the  above  offenses. 

Fourth.  The  Deportment  of  Agriculture  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  payment  of  any 
claim  lor  reward  when,  In  Its  opinion,  there  has  been  collusion  or  Improper  methods  have 
been  used  to  secure  the  arrest  and  conviction  thereunder,  and  to  allow  only  one  reward 
where  several  persons  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offense  or  where  one  person  has  been 
convWtcd  of  several  offenses,  unless  the  circumstances  entitle  the  claimant  to  a  reward  on 
«Mch  such  conviction. 

These  rewards  will  be  paid  to  the  person  or  pereons,  flvlng  the  Information  leading  to 
such  arrests  and  convictions  upon  presentation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  satis* 
factory  documentary  evidence  thereof,  subject  to  the  necessary  appropriation,  as  aforesaid. 
or  otherwise,  as  may  b^  provided  by  law. 

Applications  for  reward,  made  in  pursuance  of  this  notice,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Forester,  Washlngtoo.  D.  C;  but  a  claim  will  not  be  entertained  unless  presented  withia 
three  months  from  the  date  of  conviction  of  an  offender. 

In  order  that  all  claimants  for  reward  may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  clakns 
within  the  prescribed  limits  the  Department  will  not  take  action  for  three  months  from  <tate 
ol  conviction  of  an  offender. 


^lgne<0 


JAMES   WILSON, 

Secretary  of  AfricuKartb 


Against  this  rather  startling  record,  however, 
can  undoubtedly  be  charged  many  fires  ex- 
tinguished by  campers  either  directly  or 
through  information  given  the  authorities. 
Thousands  of  the  above  notices  are  posted 
throughout  the  National  Forests,  in  Eng- 
lish, Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  One  of 
them  states  that  a  reward  will  be  paid  of 
from  $50  to  $250  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  who 
willfully  and  maliciously  causes  a  forest  fire; 
but  the  honest  camper  can  take  no  umbrage 
at  this.  On  the  other  hand,  he  finds  sucK 
notices  as  this  posted  at  various  points  in 
the  forest: 


sign.  Still  other  signs  indicate  the  boun- 
daries of  national  game  preserves  which  have 
been  set  aside  for  the  protection  of  game 
animals  and  birds  and  their  breeding  places, 
and  warning  the  traveler  against  hunting, 
kiUing  and  trapping  within  such  preserves. 

The  aim  of  the  National  Forest  Service  is 
to  facilitate  recreation  in  the  use  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  by  the  thousands  of  camping 
parties  which  annually  enter  them.  What 
are  practically  permanent'  camps  are  per- 
mitted, even  encouraged.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  man  who  makes  a  National  Forest 
his  annual  camping  place  and  even  builds  a 
substantial  cabin  will  surely  become  a  pro- 
tector of  that  forest,  a  natural  ally  of  the 
forest  guard.  No  limit  is  placed  on  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  National  Forests  or  the 
proper  cutting  and  use  of  wood  by  campers 
and  travelers.  Settlers  and  mining  pros- 
pectors are  accorded  free  stumpage  up  to 
$20  value. 

That  game  animals  really  exist  in  the 
National  Forests  is  shown  by  the  Forest 
Service  records.  Where  flesh  eating  animals 
abound  there  are  usually  to  be  found  the 
ruminants — deer,  elk  and  other  game — and 
during  the  last  two  years  the  Forest  Ser\'ice 
guards  and  hunters  have  killed  379  bears, 
194  mountain  lions,  1740  wild  cats,  212 
lynxes,  483  wolves  and  10,452  coyotes. 


FL.\THEAD    NATIONAL    FOREST 
8  MILES    TO    GORDON    PASS  - 
— i  30    MILES    TO    SWAN    LAKE. 

or 


ROUND  LAKE  CAMP. 
TRAVELERS  ARE  URGED  TO  USE  EVERY  CARE 
WITH  FIRE,  AND  TO  LEAVE  THE  GROUNDS  IN 
NEAT  CONDITION  FOR  THE  USE  OF  OTHERS. 
NEXT  CAMPING  PLACE 
12  MILES 
JOHN  SMITH,  SUPERVISOR. 


_  Other  signs  mark  the  boundary  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  and  indicate  on  the  accom- 
panying township  plat  the  location  of  the 


THIS  MARKS  THE  BOUNDARY 

or    THE 

NAINAL  FOREST. 


By  authority  of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  established  this  National  Forest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber  for  home 
industries,  preventing  destruction  of  the  forest  cover 
which  regulates  the  flow  of  streams,  and  protecting  local 
residents  from  unfair  competition  In  the  use  of  range  and 
forest.  It  is  patrolled  and  protected,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  home 
builder. 

RECUUtTiOHS  COVCRNINC  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Except  by  campen  and  travelert,  timber  rrmy  not  be  cut  without  proper 
authority.  Settlers,  prospectors,  and  similar  small  consumers  can  obtain 
free  permits  from  forest  rangers  or  supervisors  for  timber  or  stone  for 
their  own  use.     Large  consumers  are  required  to  purchase. 

Persons  wishing  to  graze  stock  other  than  riding,  pack,  or  team  ani- 
mals, or  to  cross  Uit  Forest  with  herds  of  shaep,  cattta,  or  boreoa,  miut 
secure  permission  from  the  Supervisor. 

Permission  must  be  secured  for  the  construction  or  permanent  occupy 
tlon  of  buildings,  roads,  reservoirs,  or  similar  Improvements  witbia  the 
Forest. 

The  mining  laws  apply  within  National  Forests  exactly  ta  on  the 
public  domain ;  hence,  prospecting,  mining,  and  the  location  of  mineral 
claims  are  not  interfered  with. 

Officers  of  the  Forest  Service  are  required  by  Act  of  Congret*  to  a«iM 
In  the  enforcement  of  all  local  game  laws. 

FOREST    FIRES. 

Ail  persons  are  requested  to  cooperate  In  the  preven- 
tion of  forest  fires,  especially  by  e):ercislng  care  witli 
camp  fires.  Officers  of  the  Forest  Service  are  empow- 
ered to  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  who  either 
sets  fire  to  the  woods  or  leaves  a  fire  unextingruished. 

For  further  information  concerning  National  Forests, 
address  the  Supervisor  of  this  Forest  or  The  Forest«r, 
Forest  Service,  Woshlng^ton,  O.  C» 

JAMES   WILSON, 
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A  CAMP  ON  SKAGIT  RIVER,  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  FOREST 


The  excellence  of  the  National  Forest  pa- 
trol, considering  the  enormous  area  covered, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1909  of  the  2728 
fires  reported,  2089  were  confined  to  an  area 
of  less  than  five  acres  each.  In  1910,  probably 
the  greatest  fire  year  in  history,  there  were 
5201  fires  in  the  National  Forests  of  which 
3164  covered  from  less  than  one  acre  to  not 
over  five  acres. 

With  a  total  estimated  forest  fire  loss  for 
the  entire  country  last  year  ranging  from 
$150,000,000  to  $200,000,000  and  causing 
the  death  of  several  hundred  persons,  uneasy 
indeed  must  rest  the  knowledge  upon  any 
woodsman,  experienced  or  amateur,  that  he 
caused  a  fire  which  may  have  contributed  to 
this  loss  of  life  and  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  extinguished  an  incipient 
fire  may  take  just  pride  in  the  act. 

The  way  to  prevent  big  fires,  as  Chief 
Forester  Graves  says,  is  to  put  them  out 
while  they  are  small.  If  people  are  careful 
not  to  start  fires,  or  if  in  case  fires  do  start 
there  are  enough  people  available  to  light 
them,  they  will  gain  no  headway.  The 
Forest  Service  in  its  posted  notice  lays  down 
a  few  simple  rules  to  keep  in  mind  when  in 
the  woods  and  particularly  requests  in  case 
of  fire  that  the  forest  guards  be  notified.  If 
the  fire  has  not  gained  too  large  headway  it 
may  be  very  possible  to  check  and  extin- 
guish it,  always  remembering  that  fire  runs 
rapidly  up  a  slojie,  burns  slowly  on  the  crest, 
and  tra\Tls  down  hill  yet  more  slowly. 
Many  an  incipient  fire  has  been  put  out  by 
a  single  guard  or  ranger,  or  an  experienced 


camper,  using  his  blanket,  or  a  green  branch 
for  beating  the  fire  or  throwing  on  loose 
earth  or  sand. 

An  ordinary  camping  party,  under  the 
direction  of  a  cool  head,  should  be  able  to 
render  a  good  account  of  a  very  considerable 
fire.  The  following  ad\ice  from  Chief  For- 
ester Graves  shows,  however,  that  to  do 
this  may  be  no  child's  play,  and  that  it  calls 
for  judgment  as  well  as  boldness: 


CAMP. 

Travelers  are  ureed  to 
use  every  care  with  fire, 
and  to  leave  the  grounds  in 
neat  condition  for  the  use 
of  others. 

NEXT  CAMPING   PUKCE: 


-MILES. 


.Supervisor. 


Sometimes  the  front  of  the  fire  is  so  fierce  that 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  it  directly.  One  method 
under  such  circumstances  is  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  fire.  The  attack  is  made  on  the  sides  near 
the  front,  separating  the  forward  portion  of  the 
fire  from  the  main  wings.  A  part  of  the  crew  at- 
tacks the  forward  part  and  others  run  down  and 
extinguish  the  wings.  The  front  of  the  fire, 
attacivcd  from  the  sides,  is  forced  gradually  and 
constantly  into  a  narrower  path.  Usually  the 
front  can  be  directed  toward  some  cleared  space, 
road,  pond,  stream,  swamp,  or  fire  line,  when  it 
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will  be  checked  enough  to  admit  of  a  direct  front 
attack.  Sometimes  by  this  plan  the  front  may  be 
rapidly  narrowed  by  working  from  the  sides,  until 
it  is  at  last  entirely  extinguished.  The  plan  of 
giving  direction  to  the  course  of  the  fire  has  often 
been  successfully  carried  out  when  the  fighting 
crew  is  too  small  for  a  direct  attack. 

When  fires  gain  such  headway  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  stop  them  by  direct  attack,  back-firing 
becomes  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  fire.  It 
should,  however,  be  used  onl>-  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  One  of  the  commonest  mistakes 
in  fighting  fires  is  to  overestimate  the  rapidity  of 
the  fire  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  it  out.  A 
forest  fire  is  always  a  frightening  spectacle,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  sweeping  in  the  direction  of  one's 
own  property.  ]VIen  often  become  excited  and 
start  back-fires  when  it  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
Back-firing  necessarily  involves  deliberately  burn- 
ing over  property.  When  this  belongs  to  another 
person  and  one's  own  forest  seems  in  danger, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  sacrifice  it. 

If  it  is  found  that  a  back-fire  is  necessary,  a  fa- 
vorable point  is  selected  directly  in  front  of  the  fire, 
from  which  to  set  the  new  fire.  This  must  be  a 
point  where  it  is  safe  to  start  a  back-fire,  such  as  a 
road,  fire  line,  stream,  or  swamp.  The  leaves  are 
ignited  at  points  five  feet  to  a  rod  apart  for  a  dis- 
tance not  greater  than  the  estimated  width  of  the 
fire.    These  small  fires  graduall)'  meet  and  form  a 


continuous  line,  eating  back  against  the  wind.  A 
part  of  the  crew  is  stationed  across  the  road  or 
other  break  from  which  the  back-fire  is  started 
and  put  out  at  once  the  small  fires  which  may 
result  from  the  sparks  blown  over  from  the  back- 
fire. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  fires  stops  at  once  the 
head  of  the  main  fire.  It  is  usually  possible  then 
to  attack  the  wings  with  the  ordinary  methods 
of  fighting.  It  is  necessary  to  attack  the  wings  at 
once,  particularly  if  there  is  a  strong  wind;  for 
otherwise  each  wing  of  the  old  fire  would  soon 
form  an  independent  fire  with  a  well-developed 
head.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  men  be  stationed 
where  the  original  fire  and  the  back-fire  meet  in 
order  to  extinguish  smoldering  fires  in  tops,  logs, 
and  other  debris. 

"A  fire  is  never  out,"  says  Mr.  Graves, 
"until  the  last  spark  is  extinguished.  Often 
a  log  or  snag  will  smolder  unnoticed  after 
the  flames  have  apparently  been  conquered, 
only  to  break  out  afresh  with  a  rising  wind. 
After  the  fire-fighting  party  has  left  the 
ground  it  is  always  well  to  assign  at  least 
one  man  to  patrol  the  edges  of  the  burned 
area  until  it  is  certain  that  the  fire  is  entirely 
out." 


WHERE  A  NEGLECTED  CAMP-FIRE  MIGHT  SWEEP  A  MOUNTAINSIDE 
(Scene  in  the  Clearwater  National  Forest,  Idaho) 
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•FORESTER  WITH  SADDLE-BLANKET  HEADING  A  FIRE  JUST    ENTERING  YELLOW-PINE  TIMBER 
IN  THE  WALLOWA  NATIONAL  FOREST 


Mr.  Graves  is  convinced  that  the  telephone 
is  the  greatest  aid  in  fire  patrolling.  By  the 
use  of  the  telephones  he  says,  millions  of 
dollars  have  doubtless  already  been  saved. 
Since  1906  the  Forest  Service  has  built  over 
5,000  miles  of  telephone  lines.  One  of  a 
type  of  National  Forest  placards  states: 


IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  PLEASE  PROMPTLY  NOTIFY 
BAIGRIE   SUTHERLAND,    BIG  RUN,   MONT.,   P.   O. 
ADDRESS,      BIG      RIVER,      MONT.,      TELEGRAPH 
ADDRESS.       (wire   COLLECT) 
SWAN    lake;      RANGER    STATION    TELEPHONE. 


The  smoke  signal  is  a  substitute  commonly 
employed  when  the  telephone  is  not  avail- 
able. A  small  fire  is  started  on  some  promi- 
nent elevation.    Damp  moss  or  earth  is  used 


to  deaden  it  and  develop  a  hea\Y  smoke. 
A  blanket  or  other  covering  is  thrown  over 
the  top  to  smother  the  smoke  for  a  brief 
interval.  The  blanket  is  then  raised  and  a 
dense  puff  of  smoke  is  released,  the  process 
being  repeated  until  attention  is  attracted. 
A  most  valuable  thing  to  know  is  the  code 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  a  signal  system 
which  might  well  be  learned  by  every  camper 
or  woodman.  It  can  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  talking  at  long  range,  in  the  day  time 
with  a  white  cloth  tied  to  a  pole,  as  a  flag, 
and  at  night  with  a  torch.  It  is  so  simple 
that  it  can  be  learned  in  a  day,  although  con- 
siderable practice  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it  of  practical  use.  As  it  is  based  on 
the  Morse  telegraphic  alphabet,  many  people 
not  campers  can  road  it,  for  example  all 
telegraph  o])erators. 


THE  SNOWFIELDS  NORTH  OF  PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND,  ALASKA,  WHICH  COVE^R  THE  MOUNTAINS 
AND  SUPPLY  COLUMBIA  GLACIER  AND  MANY  OTHER  ICE  TONGUES 

(Photographed  in  summer  from  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles.     In  front  of  the  loftiest  mountain,  Florence 

Peak,  is  the  fiord  containing  Columbia  Glacier) 


COLUMBIA   GLACIER,— ALASKA'S 
TYPICAL   ICE  TONGUE 

BY  LAWRENCE  MARTIN 

(Department  of  Geology  and  Geography,   University  of  Wisconsin) 


/^LACIERS  are  found  to-day  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  having  sufficient  snowfall 
and  cool  enough  temperature  so  that  the 
snow  of  a  winter  does  not  all  melt  during  the 
summer.  The  accumulated  snow  is  gradu- 
ally compacted  into  ice  and  slowly  slides 
down  mountain  slopes  and  gathers  in  the  val- 
leys. The  valleys  then  have  tongues  of  ice, 
or  glaciers,  which  move  slowly  down  toward 
the  sea.  The  most  favorable  places  for  the 
formation  of  glaciers  are  in  the  polar  regions 
and  on  high  mountains;  and  the  largest 
glaciers  in  the  world  are  (a)  on  the  land  mass 
which  surrounds  the  South  Pole;  (b)  in  Green- 
land and  Iceland;  and  (c)  on  mountains  in 
the  temperate  zone  which  rise  to  a  sufficient 
height,  as  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  many  others  do.  Even  on  the  ecjuator 
there  are  small  glaciers,  as  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America  and  certain  mountains  of 
Central  Africa.  Norway  has  glaciers  be- 
cause it  is  moderately  high  and  has  much 
snow  and  a  cool  cUmate,  but  the  ice  masses 
there  are  not  as  large  as  those-in  the  higher 
mountains  of  New  Zealand,  southern  South 
America,  and  Alaska. 

All  of  Alaska  does  not  have  glaciers,  for 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  and  the  northern 
portion  is  not  very  high  and  does  not  have 
sufficient  snowfall,  in  excess  of  summer  melt- 
ing, to  nourish  glaciers.  Much  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Alaska  is  both  high  and  has 
heavy  snowfall,  and  in  these  portions  are  the 


largest  glaciers  in  the  world  outside  the  polar 
regions.  These  ice  tongues  include  the  Muir 
and  Taku  glaciers  near  Sitka  and  Juneau, 
the  Malaspina  Glacier  near  Mt.  St.  Elias, 
many  ice  tongues  near  Mt.  McKinley,  and 
others  in  Prince  William  Sound  and  on  the 
Copper  River,  which  the  writer  has  had  the 
privilege  of  studying  for  several  years  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  of  Washington. 

THE    SNOWFIELDS    AND    THE    GLACIER 

From  Prince  William  Sound  a  great  ihoun- 
tain  range  is  seen,  looming  up  to  the  north, 
with  all  its  peaks  which  rise  above  a  level  of 
3000  feet  wrapped  in  perpetual  snow.  In  the 
opening  illustration,  a  photograph  taken  from 
a  distance  of  nearly  seventy-five  miles,  one  of 
these  mountains,  Florence  Peak,  rises  higher 
than  any  of  the  others,  reaching  an  elevation 
of  nearly  12,000  feet  within  a  short  distance 
of  sea  level.  Near  the  base  of  it  there  is  a 
fiord,  Columbia  Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  Columbia  Glacier.  This  ice  tongue  will 
be  described  as  a  typical  glacier.  The  snow 
cap  upon  these  mountains  throughout  the 
summer  shows  that  they  contain  glaciers. 
Even  before  reaching  the  fiord  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  glaciers  extend  down  to  sea 
level,  for  a  few  icebergs  float  from  Columbia 
Bay  into  Prince  William  Sound,  where  they 
are  often  seen  from  steamships.  Not  all 
glaciers  are  large  enough  to  extend  down  to 
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sea  le\'el,  as  in  this  case.  In  the  Alps  they 
terminate  in  the  mountain  valleys  several 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  and  those  on 
the  high  mountains  of  tropical  and  equa- 
torial regions  end  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Some  of  the  snowfields  which  supply  the 
ice  of  Columbia  Glacier  are  shown  in  the 
second  picture,  as  well  as  the  broad,  gently 
sloping  surface  of  this  river  of  ice.  In  the 
right  background  is  Florence  Peak,  ii,goo 
feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  snow  except 
where  the  slopes  are  too  steep.  All  of  the 
peaks  in  this  photograph,  and  many  others, 
have  snowfields  which  are  supplying  the 
Columbia  Glacier,  which  is  approximately 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  has  a  width  of 
from  three  to  four  miles.  The  surface  slopes 
at  a  moderate  rate  and  most  of  the  glacier  is 
made  up  of  clean  white  ice.  It  is  striped, 
however,  by  two  dark  bands,  one  on  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  view,  the  other  crossing  the 
middle  close  to  the  nearer  side  of  the  glacier. 
This  band  is  separated  from  the  margin  by 
a  band  of  clean  ice  and  by  a  broader  dark 
band  which  is  made  up  of  ice  so  completely 
covered  with  rock  fragments  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  part  of  the  glacier  at  all.  This 
dark  margin  is  all  made  up  of  ice,  however, 
and  the  rock  fragments  form  only  a  thin 
veneer  upon  its  surface,  as  one  sees  when  he 
walks  over  it.  This  marginal  belt  and  the 
dark  bands  in  the  glacier  are  moraines,  the 
material  of  which  they  are  made  being  rocks 


and  dirt  which  the  glacier  is  transporting 
from  the  mountains.  Glaciers  are  important 
agents  of  transportation  and  a  relatively 
clean  ice  tongue  like  Columbia  Glacier  carries 
a  heavy  load  of  rock  in  the  lower  layers. 
While  the  glacier  is  moving  actively  this 
material  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface 
except  in  the  narrow  moraines. 

THE   MAGNITUDE   OF   COLUMBIA    GLACIER 

The  great  size  of  an  ice  tongue,  hke  this 
one,  cannot  be  appreciated  from  a  mere 
photograph.  One  would  not  imagine  that 
much  of  the  glacier  surface  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture is  over  twice  as  wide  as  Manhattan 
Island,  or  that  the  whole  of  New  York  City 
could  be  placed  upon  the  lower  portion  of 
Columbia  Glacier,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  facing  page. 

This  map,  upon  which  all  but  the  upper  end 
of  Manhattan  Island  has  been  drawn  care- 
fully to  scale,  shows  that  if  Grant's  Tomb 
were  near  the  center  of  the  previous  photo- 
graph, the  Battery  would  be  at  the  terminus 
of  Columbia  Glacier,with  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
near  the  eastern,  and  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City 
near  the  western  margin.  The  glaciers  of  the 
Alps  and  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Sel- 
kirks  do  not  attain  such  dimensions.  All  of 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  combined  do  not 
cover  as  much  area  or  contain  as  much  ice  as 
this  lower  portion  of  Columbia  Glacier.  The 
largest  glacier  in  Switzerland,  the  Aletsch,  is 


THE  SNOWFIELDS  AND  THE  COLUMBIA  GLACIER  WITH  ITS  MORAINES  AND  A  MARGINAL  LAKE 
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MAP   OF   THE   BOROUGHS   OF   MANHATTAN    AND    BROOKLYN.    NEW    YORK    CITY,    SUPERIMPOSED 
ON   THE   LOWER   PORTION   OF   COLUMBIA   GLACIER 

(The  Battery  at  the  terminus  of  the  glacier,  with  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  near  the  eastern  and  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City  near  the  western  margin) 
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smaller  than  the  little  branch  of  Columbia 
Glacier  shown  on  the  right  in  the  diagram, 
and  most  of  the  well-known  ice  tongues  of  the 
Al[)s,  like  the  Mer  de  Glace,  Rhone,  and  Gor- 
ner  Glaciers,  are  no  wider  than  Central  Park, 
which  would  occupy  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  width  of  Columbia  Glacier.  Yet  this  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  ice  tongues  in  Alaska, 
which  has  a  single  glacier  larger  than  Rhode 
Island,  Malaspina  Glacier,  fed  by  many  tribu- 
taries of  the  magnitude  of  Columbia  Glacier. 
Imagine  yourself  on  Governor's  Island. 
The  accompanying  photograph  of  Columbia 


terminus.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  be- 
comes of  the  ice.  The  photograph  on  the 
facing  page  is  a  more  intimate  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  ice  cliflf.  From  a  distance  it 
seems  like  an  alabaster  precipice,  but,  on  ap- 
proaching it,  one  sees  its  great  irregularity 
and  that  it  is  riven  by  giant  cracks.  Within 
these  cracks  the  ice  assumes  beautiful  tints 
of  blue  and  green.  These  cracks,  or  cre- 
vasses, are  due  to  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  brittle  upper  layers  of  the  glacier.  The 
apparently  smooth  surface  of  the  glacier  is 
also  broken  bv  them  into  a  million  blocks  or 


THE  ICE  CLIFF  AT  THE  FRONT  OF  COLUMBIA  GLACIER,  WITH  HEIGHT  SHOWN  BY  COMPARISON 

WITH  A  STEAMSHIP 


Glacier  was  taken  from  a  point  about  as  far 
from  the  front  of  the  glacier  as  the  diagram 
shows  Governor's  Island  to  be  from  the  Bat- 
tery, the  tip  of  Manhattan  Island.  Suppose 
that  instead  of  lofty  ofKice-buildings  you  saw 
the  terminal  cliff  of  Columbia  Glacier,  sinu- 
ous and  with  a  tidal  frontage  of  nearly  three 
miles.  In  the  last  quarter-mile  the  glacier 
descends  500  feet,  terminating  in  vertical 
cliffs  over  200  feet  high.  Off  the  front  of 
the  glacier  the  water  is  600  feet  deep,  so  that 
the  ocean  steamship  in  the  photograph  was 
able  to  go  fairly  close  to  the  ice  cliff.  This 
gives  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  glacier. 

WHAT   BECOMES    OF   THE   ICE 

The  end  of  the  glacier  may  maintain  a 
fairly  constant  position,  despite  the  fact  that 
ice  is  constantly  being  carried  forward  to  the 


serac,  so  that  one  could  not  possibly  cross 
the  Columbia  Glacier  or  traverse  its  surface 
except  near  the  margins.  Because  of  these 
crevasses  the  front  of  the  glacier  has  great 
towers  and  spires,  of  which  the  one  in  the 
photograph  is  a  fair  sample.  Five  minutes 
after  this  photograph  was  taken  the  ice  tower 
fell.  It  was  about  two  hundred  feet  high.  It 
broke  into  scores  of  fragments,  some  also  ris- 
ing from  below  the  surface.  These  float  into 
the  bay  as  icebergs,  and  melt,  the  smaller 
ones  stranding  upon  the  beaches  at  low  tide 
and  melting  there,  or  being  rolled  over  the 
beach  and  ground  up  by  the  waves,  like  the 
ones  that  splashed  over  twenty  feet  up  the 
beach  when  the  ice  pinnacle  crumbled  and 
fell.  By  this  discharge  of  icebergs  the  termi- 
nus of  a  glacier  is  often  kept  from  advancing. 
When  ice  tongues  end  on  the  land  they  melt 
slowly  and  in  the  course  of  time  give  rise  to 
great  glacial  streams. 
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THE    PINNACLE   OF   ICE   AT   THE    FRONT   OF   COLUMBIA    GLACIER    WHICH    FELL    FIVE 
MINUTES   AFTER   THIS    PHOTOGRAPH    WAS   TAKEN 


THE    MOVEMENT   OF   GLACIERS 

Columbia  Glacier  is  steadily  moving,  yet 
the  motion  is  imperceptible,  like  that  of  the 
hour  hand  of  a  clock.  Its  rate  is  not  known 
exactly  but  it  may  be  approximately  ten  feet 
a  day.  From  August,  1909,  to  June,  19 10, 
the  front  of  the  glacier  advanced  600  feet,  or 
about  two  feet  a  day.  This  is  much  less  than 
the  actual  rate  of  movement,  for  some  ice  was 
taken  from  the  front  by  the  discharge  of  ice- 
bergs. The  glacier  moves  faster  in  the  middle 
than  on  the  sides.  The  rates  vary  in  different 
glaciers  and  in  the  same  glacier  from  time  to 
time.  Thus,  another  glacier  in  Alaska  was 
moving  at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  a  day,  in 
the  middle,  in  1909,  but  its  motion  at  the  side 
was  imperceptible.  A  year  later  its  motion 
at  the  same  point  on  the  margin  had  in- 
creased to  from  two  to  eight  feet  a  day,  while 
in  the  middle  it  probably  attained  thirty  feet 
a  day.  Columbia  Glacier  was  moving  very 
slowly  in  1899  compared  with  1909  and 
1 910.  As  a  result  the  margin  had  a  consider- 
able advance,  in  1909,  far  in  excess  of  iceberg 
discharge,  with  the  result  shown  in  the  two 
photographs  occupying  the  next  page.  The 
actual  advance  from  some  time  after  1899  to 


1909  was  over  1200  feet  and  probably  over 
half  this  forward  movement  came  during  the 
last  two  months.  During  the  following  ten 
months  this  slow-moving  marginal  portion  of 
the  glacier  advanced  340  feet  more.  Earlier 
it  had  been  less  active  and  had  retreated  by 
melting  back  of  the  terminus.  Some  glaciers 
in  Alaska  are  so  inactive  that  soil  has  accu- 
mulated upon  their  surfaces  and  forests  have 
grown  to  maturity  upon  the  ice.  Such  gla- 
ciers are  stagnant  but  not  dead,  and  we  have 
seen  several  renew  activity  in  a  single  year, 
swallowing  up  the  dirt  in  crevasses,  and 
destroying  the  forests. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ADVANCES  OF  GLACIERS 

When  the  tidal  portion  of  a  glacier  ad- 
vances it  produces  no  marked  effects,  except 
to  lengthen  the  glacier.  When  the  portion  of 
a  glacier  ending  on  the  land  advances  there 
may  be  more  spectacular  effects.  The  sides 
of  ^Columbia  Glacier  and  the  portion  of  its 
terminus  which  rests  upon  an  island  show 
these  effects  very  well  indeed.  The  low, 
sloping  margin,  easy  to  ascend,  is  transformed 
into  a  jagged,  precipitous  cliff,  often  with 
deep  crevasses.     The  morainic   material  of 
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TWO    PHOTOGRAPHS    OF   THE    MARGIN    OF   COLUMBIA    GLACIER    FROM   THE   SAME   SITE. 

TEN   YEARS   APART 

(Showing  advance  from  1899  [upper  view]  to  1909  [lower  view]  and  1910  [line  on  lower  view]   and   destruction   of  forest 

at  margin.     The  advance  iri  ten  years  was  about  1200  feet;  in  ten  months,  during 

1909  and   1910,  it  was  340  feet  more) 
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the  margin  falls  into  these  cracks,  so  that  a 
dark  ice  edge  may  be  quickly  transformed  to  a 
clean  one,  as  in  the  lower  photograph.  As  in  that 
case  also  a  barren  zone  (ui)per  picture)  may 
be  overridden  during  the  lateral  spreading  so 
that  the  glacier  advances  into  the  forest  and 
destroys  trees  of  several  centuries'  growth. 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  advance  of  Colum- 
bia Glacier  on  the  island,  where  the  terminus 
is  shown  in  the  concluding  picture.  Some 
trees  are  knocked  down  and  overridden,  some 
are  moved  along  bodily  in  front  of  the  glacier. 
Peaty  soil  may  be  rolled  up  into  great  bol- 
sters, as  in  this  last  photograph.  Drainage 
may  be  obstructed  and  lakes  formed.  Great 
ridges  of  dirt  and  rocks  may  be  pushed  up 
into  terminal  moraines,  which  do  not  usually 
contain  ice,  as  the  medial  and  lateral  mo- 
raines on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  do.  The 
terminal  moraine  shown  in  this  photograph  is 
exactly  like  those  which  the  vanished  ice 
sheets  of  the  northern  and  central  United 
States  have  left  in  different  parts  of  the 
regions  in  which  we  live. 

The  existing  ice  tongues  of  various  parts  of 
the  world  tell  us  much  about  the  origin  of 
features  of  topography,  soil,  and  drainage,  in 
places  where  there  are  no  glaciers  now.     In 


Alaska  they  have  important  relationships 
to  present-day  Ufe.  The  smooth  or  slightly 
crevassed  ones  have  sometimes  been  used 
as  highways.  The  severely  crevassed  ice 
tongues  are  barriers.  Gold-seeking  prospec- 
tors have  overcome  many  of  these  difficulties 
and  traversed  the  glaciers  successfully,  but 
much  labor  has  been  expended  and  many 
lives  lost  in  making  use  of  the  glacier  high- 
ways. In  one  part  of  Alaska  the  glaciers 
occupy  so  large  a  part  of  a  valley  that  a  rail- 
way has  been  built  over  the  low,  almost 
motionless,  outer  portions  of  two  glaciers. 
Several  rivers  have  impassable  rapids  be- 
cause of  constriction  by  glaciers.  Some  of 
the  placer  gold  of  Alaska  is  in  glacial  gravels, 
and  melting  ice  tongues  furnish  the  water  for 
sluicing  and  hydraulic  operations  in  several 
gold  camps.  Icebergs  from  some  tidewater 
glaciers  form  a  menace  to  navigation,  but 
erosion  by  glaciers  has  excavated  the  deep 
navigable  fiords  in  Alaska.  Glacier  ice  is 
used  for  packing  fish  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
The  Columbia  Glacier  has  few  of  these  rela- 
tionships, but  it  displays  the  typical  features 
of  an  active  glacier.  Many  of  the  similar 
ice  tongues  in  Alaska  are  now  accessible  to 
travelers  by  steamship  and  railway. 
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THE  CARE  OF  WOMEN  IN  STATE 

PRISONS 

BY  JEANNE  ROBERT 


A  S  early  as  the  year  i.Siy  Elizabeth  Fry  de- 
"^^  manded  for  women-  prisoners:  rehgious 
instruction  in  prison,  classification,  employ- 
ment, and  the  exclusive  care  of  women  by 
women.  After  a  delay  of  nearly  one  hundred 
years  these  reforms  have  been  instituted  in 
nearly  all  women's  prisons.  Notable  among 
these  beneficent,  reformative  institutions  are 
the  State  Prison  for  Women  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Sherborn  Reformatory  Prison  for 
Women  at  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

THE     SHERBORN     REFORMATORY     PRISON     FOR 
WOMEN 

The  Sherborn  prison  buildings  are  situ- 
ated on  a  stretch  of  rolling  land,  one-half 
mile  from  the  town  of  South  Framingham. 
They  are  built  of  substantial  brick  and 
adorned  with  clinging  vines  that  creep  up- 


ward from  the  glossy  bwns.  No  forbidding 
walls  surround  them;  they  are  clean-swept 
by  the  winds,  with  courts  and  windows  open 
to  the  health-giAing  sunshine.  Vision  is  not 
restricted  to  "the  httle  patch  of  blue  that 
])risoners  call  the  sky,"  the  whole  firmament 
is  theirs  to  contemplate.  ]Mrs.  Jesse  D. 
Hodder  is  the  warden  in  charge  at  Sherborn, 
Previous  to  her  installation  as  warden  of 
this  penal  institution,  she  had  had  a  long  and 
thorough  training  in  the  social  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  in 
the  Lancaster  Reform  School  for  Girls.  Mrs. 
Hodder  is  especially  efficient  in  handling 
that  ^•ery  difficult  social  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  sex.  Through  her  labors  in  this  de- 
]xirtment,  she  has  come  to  understand  the 
lower  levels  of  life,  its  perverted  issues,  its 
degradation.     Heart-broken  girls  facing  ma- 
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ternity  without  husbands  find  in  her  a  sym- 
pathetic friend.  By  means  of  their  personal 
devotion  to  her,  she  wins  her  charges  over  to 
a  devotion  to  all  that  is  just  and  good  in  life. 
"The  girls  are  busy  cleaning  this  morn- 
ing," explained  the  pleasant-spoken  clerk 
who  was  detailed  by  Mrs.  Hodder  to  guide 
me  about  the  Sherborn  prison  buUdings. 
The  word  "girls"  most  suitably  describes 
the  inmates  of  that  prison,  for  the  majority 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and 
thirty  and  so  many  (more's  the  pity)  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Women  were  working 
in  the  long  halls,  scrubbing  the  woodwork 
and  the  floors,  splashing  the  soapy  water 
about  in  an  exuberance  of  cleanliness.  Taken 
altogether  they  were  as  rosy  and  healthy  a 
group  of  women  as  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
women  always  improve  in  health  at  Sher- 
l:)orn,  for  the  system  of  discipline  gives  them 
a  regular  life,  healthful  diet,  and  plentiful 
exercise.  Winter  and  summer,  no  matter 
what  their  occupation,  each  must  have  at 
least  one  hour's  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
They  rise  at  six  o'clock,  breakfast  at  six- 
thirty,  and  are  at  their  work  by  seven. 
Breakfast  is  a  light  meal  consisting  of  bread, 
cereal,  and  coffee.  For  dinner  there  are  soup 
and  meat,  three  vegetables,  a  wholesome 
dessert,  and  tea  or  coffee.  Supper  is  another 
light  meal,  the  left-overs  from  dinner  being 
utilized  with  sauce,  tea,  and  coffee.  When 
there  is  not  sufficient  work  outside  to  give  the 


women  the  proper  balance  of  out-of-door 
exercise,  they  are  sent  into  the  prison  yard 
to  play  tag  or  any  game  that  stirs  the  blood. 
The  cells  are  small,  airy  rooms,  furnished  with 
iron  beds  dressed  with  white  counterpanes. 

There  are  three  di\isions  of  dormitories 
and  dining  halls.  The  women  enter  in  sec- 
ond grade  and  either  fall  to  third  or  progress 
to  first,  according  to  their  good  or  bad  con- 
duct. At  present  there  ,are  no  women  in 
the  third  grade  at  Sherborn,  as  the  cases 
that  call  for  severe  punishment  are  most 
infrequent.  With  the  weak-minded  women 
it  is  necessary  to  have  extreme  patience,  but 
the  offenses  of  this  class  of  prisoners  are  con- 
doned rather  than  punished.  There  is  no 
demoralizing  solitary  confinement  at  Sher- 
born. Every  morning  after  prayers  the 
prisoners  may  request  an  interview  with 
the  warden,  and  they  also  have  the  privilege 
of  writing  a  sealed  letter  to  a  prison  com- 
missioner. 

Sherborn  has  a  recreation  room  for  the 
women, — a  cheerful  sunny  apartment  fur- 
nished with  comfortable  chairs,  flowering 
plants,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  games, 
books,  and  magazines.  Here  during  leisure 
hours  the  women  may  amuse  themselves 
quietly  in  any  manner  they  please.  The 
prison  chapel  is  a  fine,  large  hall,  the  w^alls 
decorated  with  good  engravings  and  paint- 
ings, the  platform  boasting  both  organ  and 
piano    to   furnish    music    for    the    religious 
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ASSEMBLY  HALL  FOR  FIRST-GRADE  PRISONERS  AT  SHERBORN 

(The  initials  over  the  door  represent  a  familiar  motto  at  Sherborn,  "Try  to  be  good") 


services.  These  services  are  undenomina- 
tional and  consist  of  preaching  on  Sunday 
and  prayer  at  six  o'clock  each  evening  for 
all  who  may  desire  to  attend.  The  prison 
school  gives  instruction  in  both  day  and 
evening  sessions  and  at  present  over  one 
hundred  women  are  enrolled  in  this  depart- 
ment. Many  of  the  women  of  foreign  birth 
take  this  opportunity  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  use  of  English.  One  grateful  out- 
going inmate  expressed  herself  as  "glad  to 
have  come  to  Sherborn  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  learn  to  read  and  WTite."  One  fea- 
ture of  prison  education  peculiar  to  Sher- 
born is  the  circulating  library  of  pictures — 
Copely  prints  and  others  of  distinct  educa- 
tional value.  One  picture  is  placed  in  each 
cell  and  remains  there  one  week;  then  it  passes 
on  to  the  next  cell  and  is  replaced  by  another. 
Thus  there  is  a  constant  change  of  pictures 
during  the  incarceration  of  the  prisoner. 

THE  INDUSTRIKS  AT  SHERBORN 

All  the  garments  worn  by  women  in  the 
penal  institutions  of  Massachusetts  are 
made  by  the  inmates  of  Sherborn,  and  also 


men's  shirts  as  ordered  from  the  men's 
prisons.  There  is  a  well  equipped  laundry 
that  takes  outside  work  and  a  dairy  which 
is  a  source  of  profit.  In  the  prison  garden 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  grown.  The  work 
of  gardening  has  a  most  salutary  effect  upon 
the  women — the  work  in  the  open,  the  plant- 
ing, weeding  and  gathering  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  pruning  trees  and  shrubs,  caring 
for  the  lawns,  gathering  flowers  for  chapel 
and  dining  room,  all  prevent  illness  and  in- 
sensibly give  nutriment  to  hope  and  aspira- 
tion. Most  of  the  women  released  from 
Sherborn  Prison  do  well  in  the  situations 
found  for  them,  often  returning  to  express 
their  gratitude  personally.  In  the  report  of 
last  year,  Miss  Elizabeth  Quirk,  the  agent, 
writes : 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and  in 
the  face  of  numerous  discouragements,  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  unusualh'  large  number  of  released 
prisoners  who  are  doing  well,  and  who  are  pleased 
to  visit  the  office  to  prove  their  success. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement may  often  accomplish  for  a  woman 
who  intends  to  reform. 

Many  applications  from  pri\ate  families  for 
domestics  ha\'e  i)cen  filled  direclK'  Irom  this  office, 
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and  those  placed  have  as  a  rule  proved  efficient 
and  trustworthy.  A's  a  consequence,  the  supply 
does  not  nearly  equal  the  demand. 

It  seems  desirable  and  useful  to  note  a  few  of 
the  many  cases  which  have  been  most  encouraging 
to  one  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  unfortunate 
women. 

M.  came  from  prison  in  a  very  hopeless  frame 
of  mind,  as  her  husband  had  taken  their  two 
children  to  an  unknown  locality.  Being  a  capable 
worker,  she  was  easily  placed  in  a  good  paying 
position,  and  almost  at  once  began  the  hunt  for 
her  family,  which  ended  in  Providence,  where  the 
happy  meeting  occurred.  She  had  worked  stead- 
ily for  several  months  and  provided  well  for  the 
children,  always  with  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
reunion. 

Another  girl  was  placed  far  from  cities,  and 
after  two  intervals  in  Boston,  where  many  arrests 
had  caused  her  to  be  too  well  known,  she  settled 
down  to  regular  work,  which  only  terminated  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  when  she  came  home  to  be 
married.  She  is  now  a  useful  woman,  finding 
happiness  in  keeping  a  good  home  for  her  husband 
and  his  mother,  who  is  an  invalid. 

Another  former  inmate  of  a  prison  is  the  trusted 
employee  of  a  large  hospital,  where  the  memory 
of  her  former  serious  mistake  is  all  but  forgotten. 
Two  young  women  have  passed  the  probationary 
stage,  and  expect  to  finish  the  course  in  nursing, 
and  still  another  has  secured  a  good  position  as  an 
assistant  matron  of  an  institution  in  another  State. 

These  and  many  similar  instances  make  the 
work  of  helping  worth  while,  for  although  posi- 
tions of  trust  are  usually  filled  by  women  of  blame- 
less reputation,  in  the  cases  above  quoted  the  ap- 
plicants preferred  to  tell  their  prospective  em- 
ployers the  reason  for  lack  of  recommendations, 
thereby  starting  the  new  life  honestly,  and  with- 
out dread  of  future  disclosures  of  past  errors. 

Many  cases  may  be  cited  of  the  women  who 
have  abandoned  their  former  mode  of  living,  and 
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MISS    MARY    BOYLE    0  REILLY 
(Prison  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts) 

who  speak  grateful  words  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  timely  assistance  which  the  State  so  gener- 
ously gives. 

Seven  hundred  and  forty-two  women  have  been ' 
provided  for  according  to  their  necessities,  and,  . 
while  a  few  are  frequent  visitors,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  very  many  have  applied  but  once. 

THE    NEW    YORK    STATE    PRISON    FOR    WOMEN 
AT   AUBURN 

Mrs.  Anna  Welshe,  a  woman  of  great  charm 
and  personal  attractiveness,  has  charge  of 
the  Women's  Prison  at  Auburn,  New  York. 
In  her  own  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  she 
has  worked  for  years  to  bring  about  a  humane 
corrective  system  that  should  be  reformative 
not  retributive.  She  believes  that  the  pun- 
ishment lies  in  the  fact  of  incarceration;  the 
rest  should  be  scientific  justice  to  the  pris- 
oner. The  particular  reforms  that  have  been 
instituted  during  the  encumbency  of  Mrs, 
Welshe  as  matron  of  Auburn  Women's 
Prison,  are:  the  enforcement  of  classifica- 
tion, the  adoption  of  honor  emblems,  the 
numbering  of  all  garments  in  order  to  en- 
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WORKSHOP  IN  THE  AUBURN  PRISON 

(Employment  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  prison  management) 


able  each  prisoner  to  receive  her  own  cloth- 
ing from  the  laundry,  the  abolition  of  striped 
dresses  for  first-grade  women,  the  purchase 
of  new  cooking  apparatus  which  enables  the 
kitchens  to  give  more  variety  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  and  the  establishing  of  a  com- 
prehensive school  system. 

The  system  of  "honor  emblems"  pro- 
vides that  a  bar  of  red  cloth  be  worn  on  the 
left  sleeve  for  every  year  of  good  conduct  in 
the  prison;  for  every  five  years  of  good  con- 
duct a  star  is  worn.  The  emblems  are  popu- 
lar as  they  carry  privileges,  and  their  success 
has  ])roved  that  a  high  standard  of  discipline 
can  be  more  easily  maintained  by  a  system 
of  rewards  than  by  a  system  of  punishment. 
About  one-half  of  the  women  at  Auburn  are 
colored  and  a  little  over  one-fourth  are  for- 
eign born.  Three-fourths  come  from  the 
slums  of  New  York  City,  and  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  little  knowledge  of  industry 
or  country  life.  Auburn  Prison  is  nom- 
inally a  State  prison,  but  reformatory  meas- 
ures  are  carried  out  there  as  efficiently  as 


in  the  State   Reformatories  at  Albion   and 
Bedford. 

THE     INDUSTRIES     OF     AUBURN    PRISON 

The  women  at  Auburn  weave  toweling, 
make  mattresses,  finish  blankets  woven  in 
the  men's  department,  cane  chairs,  manu- 
facture all  clothing  worn  by  inmates,  (also 
the  out-going  dresses),  and  care  for  the 
prison  garden.  Last  year  the  women  wove 
15,365  pairs  of  blankets  and  7,994  yards  of 
toweling.  They  also  made  616  mattresses 
and  more  than  a  thousand  pillows.  The 
])rison  shop  is  well-ventilated  and  lighted. 
There  the  machines  click-e-ty-clack  and  whir 
and  the  garments  grow  to  completion,  and 
the  toweling  runs  out  from  the  spindles  of 
the  looms.  The  hand  looms  used  are  identi- 
cal in  structure  with  those  of  colonial  days 
on  which  the  Puritan  maids  wove  their 
snowy  linens. 

The  faces  of  the  women  working  at  the 
machines  were  not,  e.xcept  in  a  few  instances, 
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hardened  faces;  they  were  faces  such  as  you 
and  I  see  every  day  in  the  crowded  streets. 
Here  and  there  was  a  woman  whose  features 
revealed  the  mental  defective,  but  nearly  all 
were  of  an  intelligent  type  and  many  bore 
traces  of  refinement.  A  heavy-faced  negress 
working  at  a  loom  had  been  in  Auburn  two 
terms  previous  to  the  present  one,  Mrs. 
Welshe  told  me.  During  these  terms  she 
had  often  been  unruly  and  would  hurl  a 
chair  through  a  window  or  commit  any  other 
breach  of  discipline  without  provocation  or 
warning.  "Now  that  she  is  here  for  the 
third  time,"  said  Mrs.  Welshe,  "I  have  made 
her  understand  that  the  disciphne  is  not  ad- 
ministered in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  that  the 
State  is  not  'getting  back'  at  the  criminal. 
Now  that  she  understands,  she  has  become  a 
model  of  good  behavior.  An  unruly  woman 
loses  caste  here  just  as  an  unruly  woman 
loses  caste  outside  prison  walls.  After  all, 
what  is  a  criminal  but  a  person  who  from 
^ome  disability  is  unable  to  conform  to  law, 
the  individual  who  fails  to  find  proper  ex- 
pression in  life  and  becomes  an  anti-social 
person — a  criminal?" 

Half  the  distance  down  the  aisle  of  the 
prison  shop,  I  noticed  a  very  beautiful  woman 
whose  pure  profile  seemed  the  outward  gar- 
ment of  a  noble  mind.  "Surely,"  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Welshe  "that  woman  has  been  brought 
here  by  some  mis-carriage  of  justice.  It  is 
possible  that  she  is  a  criminal?" 

Mrs.  Welshe  smiled  a  bit  sadly  and  re- 
plied: "Everyone  who  comes  here  asks 
questions  about  her.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  dar- 
ing burglar  now  serving  a  term  in  the  men's 
department,  and  has  been  here  more  than 
once  for  aiding  and  abetting  him  in  his  bur- 
glaries. In  reality,  she  is  the  worst  type  of  a 
woman-criminal,  one  who  commits  offenses 
through  sheer  weakness,  a  lack  of  moral 
stability.  Here  in  prison  she  is  quiet,  well- 
behaved  and  industrious;  given  liberty,  she 
drifts  downward  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance. These  weak-willed  women  should  be 
'lifers'  —  not  those  who  commit  sudden 
crimes  of  violence  under  the  stress  of  great 
emotion." 

In  former  years  the  men  had  charge  of  the 
prison  garden  at  Auburn.  A  short  time  ago, 
Mrs.  Welshe  persuaded  the  warden  to  give 
over  the  care  of  the  garden  to  the  women. 
The  result  was  not  only  more  health,  mental 
and  physical,  for  the  women,  but  also  an 
increased  output  of  vegetables.  The  amount 
or  produce  harvested  from  the  small  acreage 
under  tillage  is  surprising — more  than  four 
thousand  heads  of  cabbage  and  a  thousand 


bunches  of  asparagus — in  all,  eleven  hun- 
dred bushels  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  While 
looking  at  the  healthy,  tanned  faces  of  the 
women  weeding  and  hoeing  the  long  drills 
of  young  vegetables,  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  that  crime  could  flourish  thereafter 
in  their  lives:  it  seemed  that  kindly  nature 
would  instill  into  their  hearts  the  rejuvena- 
tion of  her  own  tides  of  life  and  return  them 
healed  of  all  sorrow  to  the  pathway  of  a 
bright  future. 

The  cells  at  Auburn  are  really  not  cells; 
they  are  small,  sunny  rooms  with  high  ceil- 
ings and  windows  that  open  out  on  a  grass- 
grown  court:  they  are  airy  and  sanitary, 
with  no  trace  of  any  odor  unless  it  be  the 
fresh,  soapy  odor  of  absolute  cleanliness. 
The  white,  enameled  iron  beds  are  covered 
with  white  spreads  and  the  pillows  are  con- 
cealed behind  plain  pillow-shams.  Pictures 
adorn  the  walls,  books  rest  on  the  stands 
beside  the  beds,  and  striped  rag  rugs  on  the 
floors  add  a  note  of  color.  "The  women 
make  these  accessories  for  their  rooms," 
Mrs.  Welshe  explained,  "and  their  bene- 
ficial effect  is  revealed  in  the  improved 
discipline.  You  cannot  take  away  every 
evidence  of  refinement  or  of  home  life  and 
expect  a  woman  to  respond  to  reformatory 
discipline." 

The  unsanitary  tin  dishes  are  banished  for- 
ever from  Auburn.  The  Women's  Prison 
possesses  a  neat  service  of  white  china  dec- 
orated with  a  green  wreath  and  monogram. 
"The  dishes  are  an  indulgence  of  the  warden," 
Mrs.  Welshe  explained,  "but  he  does  not 
regret  his  indulgence;  the  girls  love  the 
dishes  and  polish  them  until  they  shine 
every  day." 

From  the  prison  shop  we  passed  on  to  the 
hospital.  It  was  exquisitely  neat  and  fitted 
with  all  modern  appliances.  Mrs.  Welshe 
lifted  the  mattress  from  one  of  the  cots  and 
explained  that  it  was  not  a  stuffed  mattress, 
but  a  pad  covered  with  soft  blankets,  the 
whole  sufl&ciently  pliable  to  be  washed  with 
regularity,  thus  ensuring  perfect  aseptic 
conditions  for  each  incoming  patient.  The 
hospital  bathroom  had  a  large  porcelain  tub 
set  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  in- 
sure the  lifting  in  and  out  of  patients  with 
perfect  safety. 

The  women  have  a  library  of  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes,  three  hundred  of  bound 
magazines,  a  reading  room,  religious  services 
on  Sundays  (Roman  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish),  and  an  excellent  school.  Four 
sessions  of  the  school  are  held  each  day. 
At  the  session  I  attended  seven  negresses 
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and  four  white  women  were  at  work  upon  a 
composition  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  their 
teacher,  Mrs.  Stone,  the  letter  to  tell  how 
they  had  enjoyed  the  Christmas  gifts  and 
entertainment  provided  for  them  the  day 
previous  by  the  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Auburn.  I  quote  one  of  the  letters  which 
was  written  by  a  young  negress  serving  her 
first  term: 

Mrs.  Stone,  Dear  Teacher: 

I  have  not  much  to  write  about,  for  I  did  not 
go  to  the  Christmas  entertainment.  I  had  to  stay 
in  my  cell  for  misconduct.  At  first  I  cried  and 
felt  badly,  but  when  I  heard  the  singing  from  the 
chapel,  I  knelt  down  and  asked  God  to  forgive  my 
sins  and  I  promised  Him  and  Mrs.  Welshe  that 
if  I  was  here  next  Christmas,  I  would  not  be  in 
my  cell  for  misconduct  on  X'mas  day.  The  dinner 
was  fine;  we  had  turkey  and  everything  we  had 
outside.  I  did  not  expect  to  get  anything  as  I  was 
bad,  but  they  brought  me  the  pretty  calendar  and 
the  box  of  candy  and  the  orange,  for  which  I  thank 
the  kind  ladies  very  much.  I  think  more  of  these 
women  than  I  ever  thought  of  people  on  the  out- 
side before;  they  did  something  for  its  not  in 
return.  L. 

This  simple  letter  brings  out  two  things; 
first,  the  personal  influence  of  Mrs.  Welshe 
over  her  "girls"  (they  always  make  their 
promises  to  God  and  Mrs.  Welshe),  and, 
second,  the  little  negress'  discovery,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  there  in  prison, 
that  all  the  amenities  of  life  were  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  trade. 

REFORMATORIES 

These  facts  concerning  two  State  prisons 
for  women  show  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reformation  under  ordinary  discipline 
for  the  care  of  serious  offenders.  The  class 
of  penal  institutions  for  women  now  receiv- 
ing most  attention  from  men  and  women 
who  are  working  unselfishly  for  the  public 
good,  are  the  reformatories  for  older  women 
and  for  first  offenders  between  the  ages  of 
seventeen  and  thirty.  There  are  but  four 
of  these  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Indiana, 
one  in  Massachusetts,  and  two  in  New  York. 
The  women  admitted  to  penal  institutions 
in  New  York  State  reached  the  total  num])er 
of  26,43c)  during  the  past  year.  Of  these 
only  500  were  yilaced  in  the  reformatories, 
which  shows  that  the  State  has  not  yet  real- 
ized the  ideal  of  the  prophecy  made  by  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Pelletier  of  Massachusetts — 
"that  in  ten  years  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts will  banish  the  word  punishment  from 
its  statute  l)ooks  and  endeavor  to  reform  all 
the  women  it  convicts.'' 

The  "cottage  system"  is  used  at  Bedford, 


Westchester  County,  New  York.  The  in- 
mates are  classified  in  three  grades  as  at 
other  penal  institutions,  the  first  grade  hav- 
ing the  privilege  of  living  in  cottages,  each 
cottage  being  complete  in  itself  with  its  own 
ofiicers.  The  girls  do  all  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution, even  painting  and  decorating  the 
iron  work  of  the  buildings.  Gymnastic 
classes  are  compulsory,  and  there  are  amuse- 
ments of  many  kinds,  musical  and  dramatic. 
The  one  building  at  Bedford  unique  in  itself 
is  the  Morris  Honor  Cottage.  The  girls  are 
elected  to  this  cottage  only  after  having 
lived  three  months  in  another  first-grade 
cottage.  These  girls  are  self-governing  and 
the  rules  are  enforced  by  penalties. 

In  the  Indiana  Women's  Prison  conditions 
are  even  more  cheering  to  the  inmate  than 
in  those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  grotesque  parti-colored  prison  garb  is 
never  seen  there;  the  women  wear  different 
colors,  made  up  in  tasteful,  simple  style,  pro- 
tected by  aprons  and  finished  with  a  band, 
or  turn-over  collar  of  white  at  the  neck.  Be- 
sides doing  all  the  work  of  the  prison  they 
learn  useful  trades  and  are  also  allowed  to 
do  fancy  work  during  their  hours  of  recrea- 
tion— drawn  work,  crocheted  garments,  em- 
broidered trifles  for  their  rooms — to  keep 
their  fingers  out  of  mischief.  They  are  com- 
pelled, as  in  all  prisons,  to  bathe  at  least 
once  a  week,  and  their  health  is  looked  after 
by  a  resident  nurse  and  physician.  It  is 
most  desirable  to  have  a  resident  woman 
physician  in  all  women's  prisons,  for  the  at- 
tendance of  outside  male  physicians  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  certain  classes  of  the 
inmates. 

EVILS    OF    THE    OLD   REGIME 

Over  the  doors  of  the  old  State  prisons 
should  have  been  inscribed  the  words — 
"Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here." 
Not  hope  alone  but  also  self-respect  and 
decency  were  abandoned  by  the  unfortunate 
men  and  women  incarcerated  within  their 
wall?.  Discipline  was  enforced  by  lash,  by 
shower,  by  solitary  confinement  in  dark 
cells,  and  other  inhuman  ingenuities.  The 
individual  became  a  number — a  unit — in  a 
line  of  shuffling  prisoners  who  were  condemned 
to  live  in  dark,  unventilated  holes — by  cour- 
tesy called  cells.  In  nearly  all  prison  build- 
ings, the  walls  of  these  cells  were  damp  and 
unwholesome,  exuding  a  foul  odor  that  told 
a  story  of  years  of  unsanitation.  The  high, 
grated  windows  on  the  corridors  were  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  any  ray  of  health- 
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giving  sunlight  from  reaching  the  interior  of 
these  cells;  and  no  green,  growing  plant  or 
tree  could  ever  be  seen  to  relieve  in  a 
measure  the  endless  monotony  of  prison 
life. 

On  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  182 1,  at 
Auburn  Prison,  eighty-three  men  were  con- 
demned to  silence,  idleness,  and  solitary  con- 
finement. In  less  than  a  year  five  of  the 
eighty-three  were  dead,  one  had  become  an 
idiot,  and  the  remainder  were  pitifully  plead- 
ing for  work.  Not  until  four  years  later  did 
the  public  come  to  a  realization  of  its  folly 
and  cruelty  and  recommend  in  the  State  As- 
sembly that  prisoners  should  be  kept  at 
work  for  their  own  health  and  the  public 
welfare.  In  these  old-time  dungeons  there 
was  no  classification  of  the  inmates,  the  un- 
fortunate were  associated  with  the  depraved, 
the  weak  with  the  vicious.  The  discipline 
was  a  farce  of  justice;  the  personnel  of  the 
officials  then,  as  now  in  many  instances,  the 
spoil  of  each  successive  political  administra- 
tion. Human  beings  emerged  from  these 
corrals  of  crime  brutalized  by  a  life  within 
prison  walls  that  pandered  only  to  the  lowest 
instincts  within  their  natures. 

Much  has  been  done  to  remedy  these  in- 
tolerable conditions,  but  progress  has  been 
so  slow  that  we  still  need  more  than  one 
Galsworthy  to  point  with  accusing  finger 
and  ask,  "What  shall  we  do  with  our 
prisons?"  The  reformation  of  offenders  is 
possible  only  when  the  entire  gamut  of  in- 
dividuality is  freed  to  expression  as  a  uni- 
fied whole.  Restrict  the  activities  of  a 
prisoner  to  a  monotone  —  a  dead  level  of 
feeling  and  expression  —  and  the  result  is 
an  abnormal  condition  that  balks  all  efforts 
at  reformation.  The  old  prison  regime  was 
based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
penal  discipline  had  to  deal  with  an  ab- 
straction called  crime,  not  with  human  be- 
ings, and  thus  reduced  life  to  this  dead  level. 
It  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  character 
that  covering  the  pores  of  the  skin  with 
paint  has  upon  the  body.  It  killed  aspira- 
tion and  hope  by  restricting  the  normal 
activities  of  the  human  mind. 

CAUSES   THAT   BRING   WOMEN   TO   PRISON 

The  causes  that  bring  women  to  prison 
are  seldom  of  personal  or  even  of  direct 
moral  significance.  Women  seldom  use  their 
wits  to  break  the  law,  nor  do  most  of  their 
crimes  demand  a  quick  intelligence.  They 
are  in  the  main  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
training  in   trades,   inconsidered  marriages, 


ignorance,  youth,  friendlessness,  the  general 
unguided  condition  of  girls;  non-employ- 
ment, low  wages,  overcrowding  in  tenements, 
nervous  tension,  and  the  high-pressure  life 
of  the  average  female  factory  employee. 
These  and  other  like  causes  produce  the  so- 
called  artificial  offenses,  such  as  inebriety, 
unruliness,  and  minor  breaches  of  the  law 
which  are  mostly  the  result  of  overstrain. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  barometer  of 
crime  rises  as  that  of  prosperity  falls,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  crimes 
of  women.  The  thousands  of  women  factory 
workers  in  every  manufacturing  city  are 
never  more  than  a  few  days  from  actual 
want.  Given  a  period  of  overproduction  or 
a  depression  in  trade  and  the  women's  pris- 
ons fill  with  these  despairing,  idle  workers. 
In  New  England,  when  the  factories  are  run- 
ning with  a  full  force  of  operatives,  there  is  a 
decided  slump  in  the  prison  population,  for 
all  goes  well  with  even  these  weaker  spirits 
so  long  as  they  earn  enough  to  eat  every  day 
and  have  a  place  to  sleep  every  night. 

Mary  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Prison  Commis- 
sioner of  Massachusetts,  said  in  a  recent 
interview: 

Women  criminals  are  almost  entirely  the  vic- 
tims of  the  parasitic  season-trades  that  by  piece 
work  and  starvation  wages  drain  the  workers  of 
life,  liberty  and  happiness.  The  average  wage  of 
women  is  $4.50,  of  girls,  $2.90,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  women  workers  in  Massachusetts  are 
always  unemployed.  Given  idleness,  hunger, 
anxiety,  the  illy  concealed  criticism  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  the  unendurable  tension  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  and  it  is  not  long  until  we  find  the  woman 
who  comes  before  the  court  for  offenses  against 
her  womanhood.  Woman  in  industry  is  the  least 
valuable  of  human  beings,  yet  the  burden  of  the 
giant  spiders  of  commercial  industry  falls  upon 
them.  Prolonged  exertions,  unsupported  by  ade- 
quate nourishment,  alternated  with  spells  of  loaf- 
ing, bring  about  a  physical  state  that  offers  no 
reaction  against  the  temptation  to  infirmity.  The 
mere  physical  movements  necessary  in  certain 
trades  bring  on  a  nervous  excitability  that  paves 
the  way  to  unchastity.  The  sorrowful  sisterhood 
make  up  one-third  of  all  women  in  prison,  and  the 
majority  are  very  young. 

Miss  O'Reilly  makes  the  sweeping  state- 
ment that  all  habitual  women  criminals  are 
physically  diseased,  and  that  all  women  con- 
victed are  first  in  need  of  physical  care  to 
build  up  the  tired  body  and  correct  the  im- 
perfect action  of  the  heart  caused  by  anaemia. 
Many  women  are  simply  problems  for  the 
nerve  specialist,  and  others,  either  from  pre- 
natal influences  or  diseases  such  as  menin- 
gitis, are  moral  idiots  entirely  irresponsible 
for  their  offenses. 

After  the  initial  processes  in  dealing  with 
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offenders,  the  arrest,  the  trial,  the  sentence, 
comes  the  stage  of  incarceration  where  a 
cure  of  crime  is  possible.  To  do  this  success- 
fully, the  cause  that  brings  the  prisoner  into 
custody  must  be  considered  in  e^•ery  case. 
Much  is  accomplished  by  medical  treatment, 
healthful  hygiene,  wise  discipline,  education, 
and  the  constant  example  by  the  officials  of 
self-control  and  right  living.  Clearly,  swiftly, 
simply,  habits  are  inculcated  that  lead  to 
moral  stability  and  economic  independence. 
There  is  little  use  to  teach  the  way  of  vir- 
tue to  fallen  women  unless  at  the  same  time 
there  is  bestowed  the  ability  or  the  skill  for 
self-support  after  the  period  of  imprison- 
ment is  over.  The  paraphrase  of  an  old 
proverb  fits  their  cases:  "When  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door  virtue  flies  out  at  the 
window."  Moral  education  is  what  is  most 
needed  by  these  unfortunates.  ]Many  have 
no  ethical  knowledge  whatsoever;  they  never 
had  a  chance  to  learn  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  crowded  tenement 
and  factory.  "The  mere  vague  impulse 
in  a  man  to  do  his  duty  is  barren  with- 
out the  knowledge  which  enables  him  to 
perceive  what  his  duties  are  and  how  to  per- 
form them. "  A  correctional  system  must 
be  employed  that  will  restrain  all  downward 


tendencies  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
cooperation  of  the  prisoner  in  efforts  for 
reformation.  Their  empty  minds  must  take 
possession  of  ideas  of  virtue,  kindness,  char- 
ity, unselfishness,  friendship  and  religion; 
they  must  become  habituated  to  these  ideas 
until  they  know  what  they  ought  to  ivill. 
Prison  discipline  is  founded  on  the  Aristo- 
telian idea  of  moral  growth  through  enforced 
right  habit.  Every  educational  institu- 
tion should  be  a  shaper  of  character;  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  these  moral  hospi- 
tals we  call  our  prisons. 

But  after  all  that  is  done  for  the  women 
inside  the  prisons,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant work  remains  to  be  done  outside — the 
work  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
to  ''  come  back,"  and  still  harder  for  a  woman. 
Let  us  reverse  the  impression  that  the  world 
is  hard  on  women  and  try  to  be  of  service  to 
those  who  have  felt  the  keen  disgrace  of  a 
term  of  penal  servitude.  Unless  one  is  sure 
of  oneself,  it  is  not  best  to  undertake  it,  for 
the  work  requires  great  patience  and  exceed- 
ing charity.  This  particular  service  toward 
humanity  is  for  those  who  believe  with 
Matthew  Arnold — "that  one  can  scarcely 
overrate  the  importance  of  holding  fast  to 
happiness  and  hope." 
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THE  JAPANESE   NAVY  SINCE  THE 
WAR  WITH    RUSSIA 


BY   ADACHI    KINNOSUKE 


AT  the  time  when  the  Portsmouth  Con- 
■^  ference  rose,  the  Japanese  navy  "took 
stock"  and  found  under  its  flag:  Nine  battle- 
ships of  the  total  tonnage  of  119,876;  nine 
armored  cruisers  of  81,709  tons;  light  cruisers 
and  coast-defense  ships,  forty-six  in  number, 
of  126,120  tons;  twenty-two  destroyers  of 
7,554  tons  ;  seventy-three  torpedo  boats  of 
6,544  tons  —  altogether,  159  ships  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  372,712, 

At  the  beginning  of  -the  Russian  war  the 
Japanese  navy  was  composed  of  six  battle- 
ships, of  the  total  tonnage  of  84,652;  eight 
armored  cruisers,  of  73,983  tons;  forty-four 
cruisers  and  coast-defense  ships,  of  111,470 
tons;  nineteen  destroyers  of  6,519  tons,  and 
eighty  torpedo  boats  of  7,119  tons. 

The  navy  of  Nippon  came  off  from  the 
blood-and-steel  bargain  counter  of  fortune 
with  three  battleships,  one  armored  cruiser, 
two  cruisers,  and  three  destroyers  more  than 
it  had  before  the  war  and  only  three  torpedo 
boats  less.  In  other  words,  it  had  increased 
the  number  of  ships  by  two  and  the  tonnage 
by  88,969. 

This  does  not  appear  to  be  an  extravagant 
price  to  pay  for  the  results  achieved:  the 
security  of  the  empire,  the  command  of  the 
Far  Eastern  seas,  victory  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  naval  battle  ever  fought,  the  training 
of  the  personnel  and  a  great  deal  more.  It 
doesn't  look  so  on  paper,  no!  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  sometimes  happens  to  be  a 
little  discrepancy  between  the  paper  state- 
ment and  the  actuality. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  condition  of  the 
Japanese  navy  at  the  end  of  the  war,  save  in 
the  splendid  condition  of  its  officers  and  men, 
was  bad.  The  Russian  prizes  were  in  such  a 
state  that  the  Government  at  Tokyo  was  not 
at  all  sure  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
repair  them  or  to  build  new  ships  outright. 
The  flagship  of  Admiral  Togo  was  asleep  in 
the  mud  of  Saseho.  As  for  the  guns  and  am- 
munition, they  needed  immediate  attention. 

The  imperative  and  instant  need  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Nippon  navy  was  not  knock- 
ing at  the  door.    It  was  literally  bursting  it 


open,  with  all  the  insistent  emphasis  of  a 
nation  suddenly  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
powers.    Hence  the  appearance  of 

THE   THIRD-PERIOD    EXPANSION   PROGRAM 

This  program  has  confused  both  the 
people  of  Japan  and  the  foreign  students, 
therefore  a  word  in  explanation.  There  are 
three  appropriations  made  under  this  general 
heading;  first,  the  original  warship  building 
and  construction  fund  amounting  to  99,- 
860,000  yen,i  and  which  as  originally  planned 
was  to  run  for  over  the  eleven-year  period, 
from  1903  to  1913.  The  time,  however,  was 
extended,  first  to  191$,  and  then  to  191 7, 
because  of  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
the  Government  after  the  war.  This  pro- 
gram was  indeed  inaugurated  before  the 
Russian  war. 

It  was  with  this  fund  that  the  battleships 
Katori  (15,950  tons)  and  Kashima  (16,400 
tons)  and  the  armored  cruiser  Ibuki  (14,620 
tons)  were  built;  and  out  of  the  same  fund 
there  is  yet  to  be  built  one  battleship  of  over 
20,000  tons;  one  armored  cruiser  of  about 
18,000  tons,  one  cruiser,  and  two  smaller  ships. 

As  the  ships  of  Japan  were  lost  and  dam- 
aged in  the  progress  of  the  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  loss.  For  this  purpose  the 
second  fund,  under  the  name  of  the  "War- 
Ship  Supplementing  Fund,"  amounting  to 
little  over  123,000,000  yen,  was  approved.  It 
was  to  run  for  ten  years  from  1907  to  1916. 
The  battleships  Satsuma  (19,350  tons)  and 
Aki  (19,800  tons),  the  armored  cruisers 
Tsukuba  and  Ikoma  of  13,750  tons  each,  and 
Kurama  (14,620  tons),  and  the  cruiser  Tone 
(4,100  tons),  have  been  built  with  this  ftmd. 
And  out  of  it  there  remains  to  be  built  an 
armored  cruiser  of  about  18,000  tons,  two  or 
three  small  cruisers  and  a  number  of  de- 
stroyers. 

There  was  set  aside  in  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned,  the  so-called  "implementing" 
fund  of  76,570,000  yen  to  be  disbursed  an- 

'  A  Japanese  yen  is  equal  approximately  to  fifty  cents  in 
American  money. 
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nually  over  a  period  of  seven  years,  1907- 
1913.  With  this  fund,  the  super-Dreadnought 
battleships  Kawachi  and  Settsu,  of  20,800 
tons  each,  are  now  being  built,  and  out  of  the 
same  fund  one  battle-cruiser  of  a  large  ton- 
nage and  three  light  cruisers  and  a  number 
of  destroyers  are  yet  to  be  built. 

Thus,  the  third-period  naval  expansion 
])rogram  has  commanded  much  more  funds 
than  the  original  99,000,000  yen,  as  the 
])eople  usually  take  it  for  granted.  The  funds 
amounted  in  all  to  299,430,000  yen  instead 
of  99,860,000. 

Even  this  thrice-padded  amouiit  has  been 
found  pitifully  inadequate.  An  additional 
82,000,000  yen,  therefore,  has  been  provided 
this  year  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  few 
more  ships  which  are  needed.  The  amount 
is  to  be  disbursed  annually  in  instalments  for 
live  years  to  come.  A  few  newspapers  and 
many  politicians  of  Japan  are  laughing  at 
the  amount  appropriated.  It  is  too  pitifully 
small  to  do  any  vital  good,  is  their  contention. 
The  Government  may  be  of  similar  mind,  but 
it  is  a  case  of  making  the  most  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  order  placed  w'ith  Vickers'  Sons  & 
Maxim  for  the  construction  of  an  armored 
cruiser  of  27,000  tons  and  the  laying  down  of 
its  sister  ship  of  the  same  tonnage  at  Yoko- 
suka,  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  this  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  82,000,000  yen.  In 
this  manner  the  total  sum  set  aside  for  the 
third-period  expansion  program  amounts 
to  over  381,430,000  yen,  or  more  than 
$190,000,000. 

THE    TYPE    OF    SHIPS    JAPAN   IS   BUILDING 

In  answer  to  a  German  criticism  (of  Count 
Ernest  von  Reventlow's,  I  think)  on  the 
Dreadnought  naval  policy  in  bringing  about 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  naval  expendi- 
tures of  the  ]xnvers  as  "nothing  short  of  a 
crime"  Mr.  Reginald  McKenna,  First  Lord 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  pointed  out  the  real 
criminal  in  this  particular  offense  of  building 
big  fighting  ships.  It  was  not  Great  Britain, 
he  said,  that  started  it. 

Japan  laid  down  her  battleship  Satsuma 
(19,350  tons  armed  with  four  12-inch  and  ten 
lo-inch  guns)  five  months  before  the  Dread- 
nought was  begun.  The  First  Lord  was 
correct.  And  Jajoan's  offense  was  forced 
upon  her  through  no  sweet  experience.  It 
began  with  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea  in 
the  Chinese  war.  Our  ships  sunk  or  put  to 
flight  all  the  lighter  ships  of  the  Chinese. 
When   they   concentrated   their   fire  on  the 


two  Chinese  7,000-ton  battleships,  our  own 
cruisers  (for  we  had  no  battleships  in  those 
days)  came  very  nearly  saying  their  last 
sayonara,  without  making  a  xital  impression 
on  the  Chinese  armored  ships.  Later,  in 
the  Russian  war,  the  Battle  of  the  Nippon 
Sea  emphasized  the  same  lesson  of  the  might 
of  big  guns  and  big  armored  ships.  And  since 
Japan  is  called  upon  to  do  a  good  deal  with 
very  small  means,  she  lost  no  time  in  laying 
down  the  Satsuma.  But  in  the  year  this  ship 
was  completed  (1909),  Great  Britain  saw  six 
Dreadnought  battleships  and  the  cruiser  the 
Invincible  in  commission !  Instead  of  bringing 
forth  fruit  for  repentance,  however,  Japan  is 
forced — which  ser\es  her  right — to  keep  up 
with  the  naval  race  of  the  powers  in  enlarging 
ships  and  armaments. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  March  of  this  year, 
at  Kure,  was  launched  the  Settsu — not  the 
"last  word,"  far  from  it,  but  the  latest  word 
in  "capital  ships."  This  naturally  sums  up 
in  a  concrete  form  the  Japanese  idea  of  a 
battleship  construction  to  date.  She  is  of 
20,800  tons  displacement,  a  sister  ship  of  the 
Kawachi  of  the  same  tonnage.  She  is  533 
feet  long — a  little  longer  than  the  Kawachi, 
which  is  526  feet  in  length — beam  84  feet, 
draft  27,  horse  power  25,000.  She  carries 
twelve  12-inch  guns  of  50  caliber,  ten  6-inch, 
eight  4.7  inch,  and  ten  3-inch  guns.  And 
here  it  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  mystic,  free  advertise- 
ments given  to  Japanese  naval  efficiency,  the 
Satsu?na  and  her  sistership,  Aki,  and  all  other 
battleships  in  the  Japanese  na\y,  carry  45 
caliber  rifles  instead  of  the  later  and  much 
more  effective  type  with  which  indeed  so 
many  of  the  American  ships  are  armed.  Sh^ 
is  to  have  the  speed  of  20.5  knots,  five  tor- 
pedo tubes,  and  the  complement  of  about  one 
thousand  officers  and  men.  The  ship  has  a 
curious  historical  interest  for  Americans,  at 
least  her  name  has.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
present  Emperor's  reign  (in  1868),  Japan 
bought  a  wooden  frigate  of  920  tons  from  the 
United  States.  She  carried  eight  30-pounders 
and  she  was  christened  Settsu.  She  was  used 
as  a  transport  and  a  training  ship  in  the  cradle 
days  of  the  new  Nippon  na\y.  The  star 
names  of  the  naval  history  of  Japan  of  to-day 
were  once  carried  by  very  modest  cadets  who 
paced  the  deck  of  this  wooden  frigate. 

SHIPS    OF   FOREIGN   CONSTRUCTION 

There  is  another  element  in  the  make-up 
of  this  super-Dreadnought  battleship,  which 
has  a  close  connection  with  the  United  States; 
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she  is  to  be  driven  by  Curtis  turbine.  The 
Settsu  is  not  the  first  battleship  which  has 
used  a  Curtis  turbine.  The  Aki,  the  sister 
ship  of  the  Salsuma,  was  the  first.  It  was  a 
decided  innovation  at  the  time.  There  were 
then  other  turbines  that  a  Japanese  warship 
might  have  used,  Parsons'  for  example, 
which  is  used  in  British  ships.  At  that  time, 
also,  there  were  no  American  warships  using 
the  American  turbine  engine — perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  old,  old  principle  that  a  prophet, 
even  among  the  engines,  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  its  own  country.  At  any  rate 
the  newspapers  in  Japan  were  loud  over  the 
innovation.  It  seemed  such  a  compliment  to 
the  American  inventive  genius,  and  they  said 
so.  Their  loud  chorus  sounded  rather  singu- 
lar, for  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  yellower 
among  the  enterprising  journals  in  the  United 
States  were  in  full  cry  over  the  bad,  bad 
Japanese  who  were  coming  to  take  California 
away  from  the  Union. 

In  the  battle-cruisers,  one  can  see  the  ideas 
of  the  Japanese  navy  in  the  26,800-ton  ar- 
mored cruiser  to  be  built  at  Vickers,  Maxim 
&  Company's  yard  and  its  sister  ship  laid 
down  recently  at  the  Yokosuka  yard.  In 
tonnage,  these  ships  are  larger  than  either  the 
Settsu  or  the  Kawachi  by  about  6,000  tons. 
This  is  inevitable.  England  tried  to  sacrifice 
solidity  of  ship  construction  to  speed.  The 
result  was  the  Indomitable  (17,250  tons), 
which  is  said  to  h^ve  been  a  rather  expensive 
experiment.  It  is  armed  with  eight  12-inch 
guns  and  has  the  wonderful  speed  of  twenty- 
five  knots.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  the  simul- 
taneous discharge  of  her  big  guns  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  ship  was  too  lightly  con- 
structed to  stand  the  strain  of  the  heavy 
armament.  Indeed,  Lord  Beresford  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  some  plain  statements 
on  this  class  of  British  battle-cruisers  during 
the  general  election  campaign  some  time  back. 
Of  course  there  is  only  one  way  to  build  a 
ship  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
heavy  guns  at  play  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  speed  of  a  fast  cruiser — namely,  to  in- 
crease the  tonnage.  It  is  expensive.  The 
ship  ordered  frorn  Vickers  will  cost  Japan 
about  25,000,000  yen  ($12,500,000),  but  this 
is  precisely  the  type  of  fighting  ships  that 
Japan  will  need  more  pressingly  than  any 
other.  For  it  is  not  from  Asiatic  waters  that 
her  prospective  or  possible  enemy  will  come. 
She  must  look  for  such  an  enemy  from 
European  waters.  And  as  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  the  most  important 
element  in  the  war  scheme  of  our  navy  was 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  enemy  as  soon  as 


possible.  A  squadron  of  battleship  cruisers 
which  can  take  care  of  themselves  against 
any  ship  afloat  and  at  the  same  time  have 
speed  enough  to  dictate  the  time  and  place 
of  battle  to  the  hostile  fleet  which,  of  necessity, 
must  be  composed  of  battleships  of  slower 
speed,  is  invaluable  to  the  Japanese  navy. 

THE   NEW   PAST   CRUISERS 

This  brings  us  to  another  type  of  war 
vessels  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  new 
navy  of  Japan.  It  is  represented  by  the 
Chikuma  and  her  sister  ships.  The  Chikuma 
was  launched  at  Saseho  on  the  first  of  April 
of  this  year,  and  is  a  second-class  cruiser  of 
4,991  tons.  She  is  475  feet  long,  with  a  beam 
of  46.6;  a  draft  of  16  feet  and  7  inches;  a 
speed  of  26  knots,  and  an  indicated  horse 
power  of  22,500.  The  famous  British  Dread- 
nought, it  is  well  known,  has  four  propellers 
running  at  300  revolutions  which  develop 
23,000 — power  equal  to  only  five  hundred 
more  than  that  of  the  Japanese  cruiser.  She 
has  been  fashioned  to  be  as  close  a  neighbor 
to  the  ideal  scout  as  the  Japanese  navy 
knows  how  to  make  her.  She  is  to  be  armed 
with  eight  6-inch  guns  and  four  12-pounders, 
two  Maxims  and  two  torpedo  tubes.  She  is 
expected  to  play,  in  the  sore  hour  of  need,  one 
of  the  far-flung  fingers  of  the  main  squadrons, 
helping  to  make  easier  and  more  complete  the 
work  of  the  great  battle  cruisers  now  being 
built.  All  of  this  tendency  in  the  ship  policy 
of  the  Nippon  navy  points  to  one  now  rather 
apparent  fact. 

The  China,  the  Yellow  and  the  Japan  Seas 
have  been  turned  into  the  Far  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean as  far  as  the  Japanese  navy  is  con- 
cerned— especially  since  the  formal  annexa- 
tion of  Korea.  The  command  of  the  Pacific 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  realm 
rather  free  and  wide  even  for  fancy  to  roam 
in.  Japan  cannot  have  too  many  scout 
cruisers  of  the  Chikuma  type.  This  need  is 
also  the  reason  for  the  building  of  ocean- 
going destroyers  represented  by  the  Umikaze 
(Sea-wind)  and  the  Yamakaze  (Mountain- 
wind),  both  of  1,500  tons  displacement,  ca- 
pable of  developing  2 1 ,000  horse  power  with  a 
speed  of  ;i);2,  knots.  They  are  of  the  same  class 
of  destroyers  as  the  British  Swift.  They  tell 
a  revolutionary  story  in  naval  construction. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  JAPANESE  NAVAL  EXPANSION 

What  really  determines  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  Japanese  navy  is,  of  course, 
the  size  and  power  of  the  battle  fleet  which 
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the  other  powers  of  the  world  are  able  to  put  at  once — namely,  22  battleships  and  15  ar- 

on  the  Far  Eastern  seas.     China  is  at  home  in  mored  cruisers — to  the  Orient.     As  for  Amer- 

the  Far  East.     Hers  is  the  predominant  in-  ica,  she  stands  independently  in  the  Western 

terest  there.    Her  navy,  however,  is  still,  and  Hemisphere,  with  no  hostile  countries  among 

happily,  a  thingof  the  future.  Setting  her  aside  her  neighbors.     For  her,  there  is  no  need  of 

for  the  present,  therefore,  let  us  look  at  the  holding  ships  at  home.    On  the  day  of  trouble 

newnavyof  Russia  after  the  Battle  of  the  Nip-  she  is  able  to  send  her  entire  strength  to  the 

pon  Sea.    It  has  come  to  be  a  pleasant  vogue  Eastern  seas.    Therefore,  in  1917,  she  will  be 

in  some  quarters  to  smile  pleasantly  whenever  able  to  send  31  battleships  and  3  armored 

the  Russian  navy  is  mentioned  in  connection  cruisers,  34  ships  in  all,  to  the  Orient.     Ger- 

with  the  Far  Eastern  waters.    The  pleasantry  many  will  have  no  trouble  in  sending  to  the 

is  all  wrong,  as  so  many  pleasant  and  fashion-  Orient  22,  battleships  and  18  armored  cruisers, 

able  ideas — more's  the  pity  for  us — are  so  apt  41  ships  in  all,  and  France,  22  battleships  and 

to  be.    It  might  have  been  a  surprise  to  some  one  armored  cruiser,  the  total  strength  of  23 

people;  it  certainly  was  a  shock  to  most  of  ships.    And  Nippon?    In  IQ17,  she  will  have 

our  own   good  people  in  Japan   when   the  6  battleships  and  7  armored  cruisers  to  put 

following    tables    were    published    by    the  into  the  main  battle  line;  only  13  ships  in  all." 

Nichinichi  and  other  Tokyo  papers  in  Febru-  That  is  to  say,  24  armored  ships  less  than 

ary  of  this  year.    They  were  compiled  by  the  England  could  despatch  to  the  East,  even  if 

Japanese  Navy  Department.  she  were  able  to  send  but  one-half  of  her 

naval   strength;   compared   to   America,    21 

The  Super-Dreadnoughts  of  the  Powers  ^^^^^  jg^g.  ^g  ships  less  than  the  number  Ger- 

Countries            ConSlted     ''^y'^niT.t^t        Tannage  "^^Uy    COuld    Send;    and    lacking    lO    shipS    tO 

F     1     rl                                     2Q               ';q';ooo  ^''''atch  the  French  fleet! 

Germany. . .            5                   17               31 5^000  Yet  we  hear  so  much  of  the  wicked,  wicked 

United  States. .      4                   10              223,000  designs  of  those  bloodthirsty  Japs,  so  anxious 

France o          .          8               160,000  to  come  over  the  six-thousand-mile  face  of 

^^'""^^ 2                    6              J I ^'000  the  Pacific  and  eat  up  the  Pacific  States  of 

^^^" '  America.        After    this    somewhat    lengthy 

Other   Types    of  Battleships    and   Armored  statement,  I  suppose  there  is  no  man  whose 

Cruisers  heart  is  so  dead  as  to  chide  us  for  what  little 

England 92                  109             1,670,000  maidenly  efforts  we  are  putting  forth  in  all 

Germany 36                  48               725.000  desperation  to  keep  up  our  national  defense 

United  States..     41                     47                 7i5.ooo  ^<,  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

France 34                     43                 570,000  ■' 

Russia 16  20  295,000 

Japan 24                       29                  405,000  J.APAN's   ABILITY   TO   BUILD   SHIPS 

These  figures  do  not  seem  to  put  Russia  very  The  Kure  yard  has  built  (completed  in 

much  below  Japan ;  and  figures  are  such  stub-  March,    191 1)    the     19,800-ton    all-big-gun 

born  and  inconvenient  things  to  talk  to  death,  battleship  Aki,  and  the  Yokosuka  yard  its 

We  might,  if  we  wish,  kick  them  into  the  middle  sister  ship,  the  Satsuma  (19,350  tons).     On 

of  next  week,  even  to  the  end  of  the  Fiftieth  Octoberis,  1910,  theYokosuka  yard  launched 

of  Meiji,  1917,  when  the  treaty  with  Britain  the  20,800-ton  super-Dreadnought  battleship 

will  have  expired.    That  wouldn't  do  a  bit  of  Kinvachi;  and  on  March  30,  1911,  its  sister 

good.     Indeed,  they  get  worse — the  figures,  ship  Settsu,  of  the  same  tonnage,  was  launched 

Before  the  Russian  war  the  learned  critics  from  the  Kure  yard.    And  both  the  Yokosuka 

used  to  tell  us  that  neither  Russia  nor  any  and  the  Kure  are  Japanese  yards.    These  are 

other  European  power  could  ever  send  to  the  simple  statements   of  facts.     How  eloquent 

Far  Eastern  waters  more  than  50  per  cent,  these  statements  are  few  but  the  naval  men 

of  its  ships.   The  coming  of  the  Baltic  squad-  of  Japan  can  know.    Thirty-four  years  ago, — 

ron  told  us  another  tale.    Even  if  Japan  could  therefore,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  in 

give  a  fair  account  of  the  Russians,  what  of  their  prime  to-day, — Yokosuka,  then  the  only 

the  other  four  powers  each  and  every  one  of  naval  shipbuilding  yard  in  the  entire  Empire 

which  has  a  large  interest  in  Eastern  Asia?  of  Nippon,  launched  the  first  warship  (in  the 

"According  to  my  calculations,"  said  Cap-  modern  sense)  built  in  Japan.     It  was  the 

tain  Oguri,  an  active  officer  of  the  Japanese  wooden  ship  .-I  ;«a^^/,  of  nine  hundred  and  ten 

navy,  recently,  "I  believe  that  England,  in  tons.     It's  a  far  cry  from  this  to  the  20,000- 

191 7,  on  any  morning  things  happen  to  hap-  ton  Dreadnought  Kawachi.     With  all  that, 

pen  will  be  in  i)osition  to  send  half  of  her  ships  the  story  of   the   de\'elopment   of  warship- 
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building  in  Nippon  is  a  tragedy,  both  finan- 
cial and  human.  Shipbuilding  in  any  country 
rests  largely  on  three  things — the  condition  of 
yards  and  machinery,  the  ability  of  the  naval 
architects  and  their  workingmen,  and  the 
material  for  construction.  In  none  of  the 
three  does  Japan  stand  among  the  leaders  of 
the  world.  When  the  battleship  Satsuma 
(19,350  tons)  was  built,  entirely  by  Japanese 
hands  and  brains  and  with  Japanese  ma- 
terial, the  country  went  into  a  fit  of  almost 
frenzied  enthusiasm.  It  shows  how  young 
Nippon  is  in  this  particular  branch  of  work. 
Following  the  examples  of  great  powers 
such  as  England  and  America,  it  is  Nippon's 
policy  to  bring  about  her  complete  inde- 
pendence in  naval  construction — eventually 
to  build  all  the  warships  in  the  native  yards. 
Still,  at  present,  it  is  not  altogether  possible, 
or  best,  or  cheapest  to  do  so.  The  order  for 
the  27,000-ton  armored  cruiser  placed  in 
England  last  year  shows  that  Japan  is  still 
quite  willing  to  learn.  It  speaks  well  for  her 
good  sense  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  loud 
international  compliments  heaped  on  the 
Japanese  navy,  she  is  not  blind  either  to  her 
own  shortcomings  or  to  the  superiority  of 
others.  In  January  of  this  year,  there  were 
six  ships  building  in  different  Japanese  yards 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  38,000  as  follows: 

Yards                                                 Name  Tonnage 

Kure Settsu  20,800 

Maizuru Umikaze  1,150 

Saseho Chikuma  5,000 

Mitsubishi  (private  yard). .  Yahagi  5,ooo 

Mitsubishi         "           "     .  Yamakaze  1,150 

Kawasaki          "           "     .  Hirado  5>ooo 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  sister  ship  to  the 
27,000-ton  cruiser  ordered  from  Vickers'  Sons 
&  Maxim  will  be  laid  down  at  the  Yokosuka 
yard  during  191 1.  Also  the  work  on  the  two 
destroyers  of  600  tons  each  at  Maizuru;  a 
river  gunboat  of  about  260  tons  at  Saseho,  and 
a  battleship  of  the  Aki  class  will  be  begun  in 
a  short  time.  There  will  be  about  50,000  tons 
of  new  construction,  therefore,  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

As  the  new  ships  were  added  to  the  navy, 
Japan  found  it  necessary  to  strike  off  twelve 
ships  from  the  effective  list  in  1910  —  the 
third  coast-defense  ship  Kongo  (2,284  tons, 
launched    1877),    the    tor[)edo    boats    Nos. 


6,  7,  10,  12,  13,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20  (from  53  to 
54  tons  each),  and  the  destroyer  Inazuma 
which  was  damaged  by  collision.  And  on 
April  I,  191 1,  the  following  vessels  were  also 
taken  off  the  list:  Chin-en  (coast-defense  ship, 
7,335  tons;  launched  1882;  captured  from 
China);  Hiyei  (coast-defense  ship;  2,284 
tons;  launched  1877;  whose  heroic  record 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea  is  remem- 
bered); Takao  (coast-defense  ship,  1,778  tons; 
launched  1888);  Akagi  (gunboat,  622  tons; 
launched  1888;  fought  the  Chinese  battle- 
ship at  the  Battle  of  the  Yellow  Sea  single- 
handed);  Yaevama  (scout  cruiser,  1,609  tons; 
launched  1888). 

From  the  above  list,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  ships  have  a  rather  long  lease  of  life  in 
the  Japanese  navy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
Japanese  na\y  after  the  war  with  Russia: 

At  the  End  of  Number  Total 

the  Year  of  Ships  Tonnage 

1905 184  417.31  I 

1906 • 198  458,960 

1907 208  511,701 

1908 194  505490 

1909 193  503.207 

I9IO 184  524.273 

The  tables  on  the  foregoing  page  show  the 
ships  of  the  Japanese  navy  which  had  been 
completed  or  launched  before  May  i,  191 1. 

Besides  the  craft  enumerated  in  the  tables, 
Japan  has  nine  submarines  of  the  total  ton- 
nage of  2,826,  the  largest  of  them  displacing 
314  tons.  Four  more  vessels  of  this  type  are 
either  proposed  or  in  course  of  construction. 

To  sum  up:  it  is  the  kindly  wont  of  Japan's 
foreign  critics  to  speak  of  the  development  of 
the  Nippon  na\y  as  more  dramatic  and 
sensational  than  a  fireside  tale.  It  is.  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  her  present  sea 
strength  is  far  from  being  adequate  for  the 
safety  of  her  expanding  empire.  To  dash 
one's  head  against  a  stone  wall  of  any  kind 
is  neither  profitable  nor  comfortable.  For 
Nippon  to  pound  her  head  against  that  of  her 
financial  limitations  has  the  added  bitterness 
of  being  foolish.  Still  she  does  it.  She  is 
doing  it  every  year.  This  shows  how  bitterly 
she  feels  her  galling  needs.  And  not  even  all 
the  flattering  talk  of  Captain  Hobson  and 
his  entertaining  school  of  Japanophobes  con- 
soles her  troubled  soul  \'ery  much. 
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SOME   FACTS   FOR   DOUBTERS   AS    TO   THE 
EFFICACY   OF  ARBITRATION 


npHOUGH  many  converts  to  arbitration 
-*•  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  the 
memorable  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
and  of  speeches  by  President  Taft,  by  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  by  others,  doubts 
still  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  on  the  subject. 
These  doubts  have  reference  to  the  range  of 
arbitration  as  a  practical  mode  of  settling  diffi- 
culties, and  as  to  its  standing  the  strain  likely 
to  be  put  upon  it  when  really  difficult  ques- 
tions arise ;  to  obtaining  arbitrators  in  whom 
there  would  be  complete  trust;  to  the  possi- 
bility of  framing  rules  to  meet  all  cases;  and 
to  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  rules  for  the  guidance  of  arbi- 
trators. In  the  Contemporary  Review  (Lon- 
don), Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.  B.,  presents 
some  facts  which,  though  they  may  not  re- 
move these  doubts,  may,  he  hopes,  prove 
helpful.  They  are,  he  says,  facts  which  any- 
one may  verify.  We  may  enumerate  them 
briefly  as  follows: 

Remarkable  improvement  in  arbitration  and 
its  unmistakably  increased  efficiency. — In  the 
earlier  arbitrations  "the  arbitrators  were 
avowedly  advocates,  and  not  very  temperate 
advocates;  bound  to  find  for  their  country; 
probably  acceptable  in  so  far  as  not  impar- 
tial."     Sir  John  says  further: 

The  casting  vote  was  determined  by  lot;  the 
litigant  who  chanced  to  get  it  must  win.  Instead 
of  going  through  the  form  of  arguing,  the  parties 
might  as  well  have  spun  a  coin  into  the  air  and  gone 
home  when  it  fell.  ...  I  may  safely  say  that  no 
advocate  of  repute  in  that  country  [the  United 
States]  or  elsewhere  would  in  these  days  commit 
himself  to  a  doctrine  asserted  by  the  American 
representatives  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary, 
that  a  state  whose  subject  had  discovered  the 
mouth  of  a  great  river  was  entitled  to  the  entire 
territory  which  it  drained.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one 
opinion — shared  no  less  by  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  than  by  those  of  Great  Britain — 
as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  last  great 
international  arbitration,  that  relating  to  the 
North  American  fisheries,  was  conducted  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Lammasch. 

The  existing  treaties  of  arbitration  are  pre- 
pared with  greater  care,  and  the  precise  ques- 
tions to  be  determined  are  more  clearly  defined 
than  in  the  past. — Lord  Westbury  said  of  the 


Washington  treaty:  "I  think  three  boys  of 
ten  years  old  might  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  more  intelligible  one."  Says  Sir  John  Mac- 
donell : 

Scarcely  was  the  ink  dry  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  parties  were  hopelessly  at  variance 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  dispute 
and  the  meaning  of  the  rules  which  the  tribunal 
was  to  apply.  By  way  of  contrast,  I  may  refer  to 
the  seven  questions  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  in 
the  North  American  fisheries  dispute;  the  issues 
for  the  tribunal  were  sharply  defined. 

There  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  "cases'^  submitted  by  governments  to 
the  tribunals. — The  trial  is  preceded  by  long 
and  careful  investigations;  a  well-recognized 
form  of  procedure  has  been  evolved.  In  the 
last  century  sovereigns  w^re  frequently  nomi- 
nated as  umpires.  Though  "they  had  the 
merit  of  being  impartial  .  .  .  their  decisions 
did  not  advance  or  e.xpand  international  law." 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  popular- 
ity of  arbitration  is  not  a  passing  phase. — On 
this  point  Sir  John's  observations  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  attention.     He  writes: 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  arbitration  has  in  these 
days  become  more  and  more  common.  It  was  not 
an  accident  that  permanent  embassies  became  com- 
mon in  the  sixteenth  century;  that  treaties  of  com- 
merce began  to  increase  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries;  that  the  laws  of  neutrality  were 
evolved  chiefly  in  modern  times.  These  things  came 
about  from  pressing  necessities;  and  the  frequent 
employment  of  arbitration  in  private  and  interna- 
tional disputes  is  in  like  manner  part  of  a  living 
process.  With  the  increasing  number  of  points  of 
contact  between  nations  are  multiplied  the  ques- 
tions which  must  be  somehow  solved — if  not  by 
diplomacy,  then  by  arbitration.  There  is  a  deeper 
cause  for  its  prevalence:  there  is  not  only  the 
growth  of  the  pacific  spirit,  but  the  disbelief  in  war 
as  a  lasting  settlement  and  a  sense  of  its  futility 
and  brutality.  What  is  of  even  greater  moment, 
though  less  noticed,  is  the  diminution,  for  a  time  at 
all  events,  of  the  causes  of  deep  animosity  and  ill- 
feeling  between  nations.  They  have  their  conflict- 
ing ambitions;  they  are  keen  competitors  at  many 
points.  But  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  there  do 
not  exist  between  states  those  feelings  permitting 
of  no  compromise  which  existed  while  Austria  ruled 
over  Italy,  while  the  Christian  states  formed,  or 
being  formed,  out  of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  a  pre- 
carious existence,  and  while  the  unsatisfied  aspira- 
tions of  nationalities  took  the  form  of  demands  of 
one  state  upon  another. 
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Sir  John  refers  to  "the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  acceptance  of  arbitration 
in  the  comprehensive  terms  which  President 
Taft  originally  proposed  or  in  the  modified 
form  of  the  draft  treaty."  It  is  said  that 
vital  questions  affecting  the  honor  of  a  nation 
cannot  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Yet  it.  is 
noteworthy  how  many  questions  in  which  it 
was  said  national  honor  was  involved  have  in 
fact  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  arbitration 
or  by  like  means.  Sir  John  gives  the  follow- 
ing instances: 

The  opposition  to  the  arbitrations  conducted 
under  the  Jay  treaty  came  from  those  who  thought 
that  the  matters  at  issue  affected  the  honor  of  the 
two  countries.  In  the  long  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon 
boundary  there  was  the  same  talk  of  honor.  Presi- 
dent Polk  declared  that  "he  did  not  believe  the 
territorial  rights  of  a  nation  to  be  a  subject  for 
arbitration."   "All  Oregon  or  none."     "Fifty-four 


forty,  or  fight,"  was  the  popular  cry.  In  the  end 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  was  accepted  with  no  loss 
of  honor  and  dignity.  The  sticklers  for  the  honor 
of  this  country  [England]  pressed  Lord  Salisbury  to 
meet  President  Cleveland's  demand — for  such  it 
was — that  England  should  submit  to  arbitration 
the  dispute  between  her  and  Venezuela  as  to  the 
boundary  of  British  Guinea.  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
understood  honor  as  well  as  any  statesman,  did  not 
yield  to  this  pressure.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
arbitration  and  resulted  in  a  decision,  on  the  whole, 
in  favor  of  England.  A  famous  American  states- 
man once  declared  that  he  would  as  soon  cut  off  his 
right  hand  as  agree  to  the  contention  of  England 
with  respect  to  the  North  American  fisheries;  a 
contention  which  his  country  lately  submitted  to 
the  Hague  Tribunal  with  no  loss  of  prestige 
or  honor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  most  successful 
of  the  great  arbitrations  of  the  past  have 
turned  upon  questions  of  vital  interests  and 
national  honor. 


WILL  CANADA   BE    LOST?-A  CANADIAN   VIEW 


TN  few  of  the  current  discussions  of  Recip- 
rocity has  the  subject  been  handled  with 
more  directness  or  in  terms  more  uncompro- 
misingly frank  than  in  the  article  entitled 
"Will  Canada  be  Lost?  "  which  is  contributed 
by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Carman,  of  Montreal,  to 
the  National  Review  (London).  This  writer 
goes  straight  to  the  point;  he  calls  a  spade 
a  spade;  and  he  thrusts  his  lance  with  abso- 
lute impartiality.     For  instance,  we  read: 

Let  us  begin  by  dissolving  the  problem  into  its 
elements  and  discovering  its  chief  factors.  First, 
I  should  put  down  without  any  hesitation  the  in- 
tentions of  the  American  people.  Do  they  mean 
Annexation?  This  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult 
question  for  a  people  of  the  same  stock — the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom — to  answer.  What  would 
the  British  people  mean  if  they  were  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Americans,  and  had  a  rich,  undevel- 
oped, sparsely  populated  and  yet  highly  civilized 
country  dividing  the  North  American  continent 
with  them?  What  is  the  use  of  playing  the  hypo- 
crite? Men  of  our  blood  are  born  Annexationists. 
The  British  people  have  been  "annexing"  every- 
thing loose  for  centuries,  and  although  they  are 
suffering  from  "land  dyspepsia"  to-day,  the  habit 
is  so  strong  that  they  inadvertently  lay  an  itching 
palm  from  time  to  time  on  such  inconsiderable 
trifles  as  the  Soudan,  Thibet,  a  clioice  bit  of  Persia, 
another  section  of  the  Dark  Continent.  We  do  not 
want  these  countries.  Oh,  dear,  no.  We  will  not 
take  them.  We  merely  cast  our  shoe  over  them, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  any  European  rival  lay 
a  covetous  finger  on  the  fringe  of  their  outer  gar- 
ment— that  is  all. 

Now  the  Americans  are  made  of  the  same  stuff. 
They  have  been  "annexing"  territory  ever  since 
they  began  business  a  century  ago  at  a  fairly  credit- 
able rate  of  speed  for  a  >'oung  people.  That  arch- 
Annexationist — -John  lUiU^has  every  reason  to  be 


proud  of  his  Prodigal  Son  who  has  made  the  profes- 
sion of  Prodigal  pay.  They  began  with  Thirteen 
States  strung  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  That 
was  in  1776.  Look  at  a  map  and  see  how  little  of 
the  present  American  Republic  that  original  string 
of  Commonwealths  comprised.  Then  they  "an- 
nexed" the  Hinterland — an  empire  in  itself.  Then 
they  purchased  Louisiana  from  Napoleon.  They 
had  now  so  much  empty  land  that  they  could  not 
find  time  to  "map"  it;  but  they  pushed  into  Texas 
and  "annexed"  another  principality.  They  "held 
up"  Mexico  and  took  California  et  al.  Finally, 
after  the  Civil  War,  they  "annexed"  Alaska  for  no 
mortal  reason  except  to  get  a  firmei  grip  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  continent. 

Mr.  Carman  asserts  that  he  does  not  intend 
his  remarks  as  a  criticism  of  the  American 
people.  But,  he  adds,  "they  are  human. 
They  are  still  'annexing'  territory — Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Panama — all  for 
the  good  of  the  countries  they  'annex.'  They 
know  that  they  are  the  greatest  people  with 
the  finest  government  and  the  best  institu- 
tions and  the  highest  ideals  in  the  world. 
Why  should  they  not  desire  to  extend  these 
benefits  to  others?  When  Britain  stops 
'benefiting'  India,  and  benevolently  building 
barrages  for  the  Egyptians,  she  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  caq^."  Mr.  Carman  calls 
this  "  the  argument  from  human  nature."  He 
considers  the  argument  from  the  utterances 
of  American  leaders  more  specific,  if  not  so 
con\ancing.  President  Taft,  of  course,  now 
knows  that  "a  whisper  of  Annexation  from 
his  lips  would  kill  the  scheme  upon  which  he 
has  risked  his  political  life."  But  he  has 
publicly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the 
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bond  uniting  the  Dominion  to  the  mother 
country  is  light  and  almost  imperceptible," 
not  understanding  that  "  to  point  to  the  light- 
ness of  the  bond  is  tantamount  to  confessing 
that  he  thinks  that  bond  easy  to  break." 
"Now,"  says  Mr.  Carman,  "if  we  grant  the 
intention  of  the  American  people,  where  do 
the  Canadians  stand?" 

Will  it  be  easy  to  keep  Canada — or  for  Canada 
to  protect  herself — if  the  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  get  her?  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of 
fighting  about  it.  Britain  and  the  United  States 
dare  not  fight  to-day  for  ten  Canadas.  ...  By  all 
means  let  us  adopt  the  Arbitration  Treaty  as  a  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  peoples 
are  getting  back  to  back.  But  the  very  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  fighting  increases  the  danger  for 
Canada.  There  are  a  lot  of  Canadian  people  who 
would  fight — if  fighting  were  at  all  in  question.  .  .  . 
The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  set  themselves  to 
get  control  of  ten  million  people  in  Canada  and  to 
secure  unlimited  access  to  their  natural  resources, 
we  have  a  situation  that  is  not  to  be  toyed  with. 

At  present  the  United  States  is  pressing 
Canada  at  two  points — her  splendid  water 
powers  along  the  international  boundary  and 
her  pulp  forests.  As  Mr.  Carman  puts  it,  the 
Americans  "want  benevolently  to  develop 
them  both  for  us. "  The  Taf t-Fielding  Agree- 
ment, if  it  goes  into  effect,  will  kill  ofif  a  num- 
ber of  industries.  It  will  also  strip  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  of  every  vestige  of  protection. 
Another  effect  will  be  to  create  a  very  consid- 
erable north-and-south  trade.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  agreement.  Thousands  of 
Canadians  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions  and  will  be  commercially  concerned 
in  its  continuance.  To  threaten  Reciprocity 
will  be  to  threaten  their  pockets.  ^  "  Free 
trade  in  hogs  and  livestock  will  convert  Can- 
ada into  a  subject  province  of  the  American 
meat  trusts."  American  capital  will  flow  in 
to  exploit  Canadian  natural  resources;  and 
mighty  financial  interests  will  stand  to  lose 
hundreds  of  millions  from  any  rupture  in  the 
friendly  fiscal  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Quoting  Mr.  Carman  again: 

That  will  be  our  position  when  some  future 
American  President  proposes  "free  trade  in  every- 
thing." We  shall  at  once  say  that  we  cannot  grant 
it.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Taft's  successor  may  say — and 
with  truth — "I  am  sorry.  I  understand  your 
position.  I  sympathize  with  it.  I  know  we  as- 
sented to  the  Taft-Fieldirvg  Agreement.  But  if  you 
do  not  show  some  disposition  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  people,  they  will  send  a  Congress  to  Wash- 
ington one  of  these  days  whom  I  cannot  restrain, 
and  who  will  be  instructed  to  tear  up  that  Agree- 
ment. So  I  fear  you  had  better  ward  off  that  dan- 
ger by  granting  'Free  trade  in  everything.'  Of 
course  I  give  you  my  word  that  this  will  not  mean 


BRITANNIA  S   NEW   SON-IN-LAW 
Old  England:  "He  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  but  one  always 
hates  to  give  up  her  best  beloved  daughter  to  a  foreigner." 
From  Kladderadalsch  (Berlin) 

Annexation".  .  .  .  What  do  you  think  will  hap- 
pen then?  The  farmers  are  likely  to  be  for  it;  and 
they  are  to-day  65  per  cent,  of  our  people.  All  the 
interests  which  have  established  relations  with  the 
American  market  will  favor  it.  ...  A  man  who 
cannot  see  Annexation  in  to-day's  scheme  will  not 
see  it  then.  So  will  go  our  industrial  independ- 
ence. Commercially  we  shall  be  a  tier  of  States  in 
the  American  Union. 

Mr.  Carman  closes  his  forceful  paper  with 
these  words: 

Will  Canada  be  lost?  Can  Canada  leave  the 
Empire  and  keep  her  identity?  Can  the  Empire 
spare  Canada  and  keep  her  prestige?  These  are 
all  critical  questions.  They  are  by  far  the  gravest 
which  the  peoples  concerned  have  faced  'n  a  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  pure  petulance  to  call  I'resident 
Taft  "the  enemy  of  the  British  Empire."  He  is 
nothing  more  than  the  friend  of  the  United  States; 
and,  as  a  patriot,  he  could  be  no  less.  But  we  are 
here  dealing  with  mighty  world  forces — with  the 
progress  of  nations— for  which  no  man  is  to 
blame.  Let  us  not  lose  our  tempers.  But  let 
us  have  the  courage  to  see  things  clearly.  Let 
us  soberly  realize  that  President  Taft  is  right 
when  he  says  that  "Canada  is  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways."  The  Canadians  are  making  a 
decision  to-day  which  may  vitally  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  the  powers  when  generations  yet  unborn 
take  up  their  destiny.  We  are  fighting  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  history.  Quite  as  much  de- 
pends on  how  it  goes  as  was  at  stake  at  Sadowa — 
more  in  my  opinion  than  was  at  stake  at  Waterloo. 

Few  students  of  history  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Carman's  forecast. 
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AUSTRIA  VERSUS   ITALY— AN   AUSTRIAN  VIEW 


t^VERY  student  of  international  politics — 
^-^  indeed  every  intelligent  newspaper  reader 
— knows  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hostility 
between  Austrians  and  Italians,  and  this 
despite  ofiQcial  protestations  of  friendship 
and  alliance.  A  writer  in  the  Osterreichische 
Rundschau  (Vienna)  sketches  recent  relations 
between  Austria  and  Italy  and  lays  the  blame 
for  the  existing  strained  situation  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Italians,  whose  unfriendly 
feelings,  according  to  the  writer,  are  in- 
sistently evident.  He  criticizes  his  own 
countrymen  and  Government,  too,  for  dis- 
playing too  concessive  a  spirit  toward  the 
Italians,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  dig- 
nity and  interests.    He  says: 

Were  one  to  judge  by  the  official  protestations 
of  friendship  on  both  sides  and  the  frequent  recip- 
rocal friendly  visits  of  leading  statesmen,  it  might 
be  thought  that  harmony  reigns  supreme;  and 
many  in  Austria  are  naive  enough  to  take  that 
view.  One  who  looks  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield, 
however,  will  find  a  striking  difference — no  trace 
of  the  alluring  glitter  of  the  other  side.  This  is, 
of  course,  familiar  to  diplomats  and  their  under- 
lings, and  hence  their  nervous  anxiety  to  conceal 
it;  but  the  increasing  gusts  from  Italy  expose  it 
ever  anew  to  the  world's  gaze.  Even  should  a 
person  be  ingenuous  enough  to  credit  the  assur- 
ances of  those  officials,  the  policy  of  the  respective 
Ministers  of  War  would  belie  them,  both  being 
zealously  engaged  in  powerful  martial  reinforce- 
ments. Persistent  optimists  may  say  that  that 
is  no  conclusive  evidence,  since  other  nations,  too, 
arc  feverishly  arming — which  is  true.  But  the 
military  preparations  in  Italy  and  Austria  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  whom  they  are  aimed 
against.  The  extension  of  the  Venetian  railway, 
the  erection  of  a  second  naval  base  on  the  Adri- 
atic, the  fortifying  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  so 
on,  all  these  are  signs  which  must  convince  even 
the  rosiest  optimist.  If  to  this  be  added  the  ever 
recurring  rancorous  demonstrations  against  Aus- 
tria, the  sensational  success  of  D'Annunzio's 
premiere  of  "La  Nave,"  the  matter-of-course  way 
in  which  a  war  with  Austria-Hungary  in  the  near 
future  is  openly  discussed  in  Italy,  we  have  such 
crushing  evidence  of  the  existing  tension  between 
the  two  nations,  that  to  attempt  to  deny  it  would 
seem  absolutely  childish.  In  face  of  these  signifi- 
cant facts  the  "hearty"  alliance  of  the  two  mon- 
archies romanced  about  by  the  diplomats  appears 
in  an  entirely  different  light. 

But  who  is  to  blame  for  this  unsatisfac- 
tory and  dangerous  situation?  Italy  would 
unhesitatingly  cry  in  unison:  Austria.  But 
no  such  unanimity  prevails  in  the  latter 
monarchy  in  imputing  the  blame  to  Italy. 

In  the  latest  legislative  session  protests  were 
raised  against  Austria's  "defiant"  warlike  prepar- 
ations. These  proceeded,  it  is  true,  mostly  from 
Socialists,  who  neglect  no  opportunity  to  asperse 


their  own  country,  but  in  liberal  circles  and  their 
press,  too,  we  find  more  or  less  direct  allusions  to 
the  "reactionaries"  and  "fire-brands"  who  would 
destroy  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  na- 
tions; the  tension,  according  to  them,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  opposing  views  of  clerical  Austria 
and  Liberal  Italy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  for  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  aspiration  for  Trieste  and 
Southern  Tyrol  proceeds  from  clericals  or  liberals. 
The  real  causes  of  the  existing  antagonisms  are  far 
more  deep-seated. 

The  first  question  is:  what  reasons  has 
Austria  (Hungary  may  in  this  question  be 
ignored)  to  antagonize  Italy? 

The  answer  is  very  plain — none.  It  can  re- 
dound only  to  her  benefit  to  cultivate  cordial  rela- 
tions with  her  southwestern  neighbor  and  to  have 
a  real,  not  a  mere  paper,  alliance  with  her.  How 
lacking  the  existing  one  is  was  bitterly  experienced 
by  Austria  in  the  annexation  crisis  in  the  Balkans, 
when  Italy's  attitude,  instead  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence, made  it  impossible  for  the  former  to  con- 
centrate her  efforts  in  that  region  and  forced  her 
to  have  her  fleet  in  readiness  for  all  emergencies 
in  the  Adriatic.  Had  Italy  at  that  critical  junc- 
ture proved  as  faithful  an  ally  as  Germany,  Aus- 
tria's position  would  have  been  entirely  different. 
Austria-Hungary's  chief  economic  interests  lie 
in  the  southeast.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
she  should  feel  secure  in  her  rear,  which  is  only 
possible  if  she  is  sure  of  Italy's  friendship.  This 
consideration  alone  makes  the  Italians'  assertion 
that  Austria  threatens  their  country,  seem  a  phan- 
tom of  the  fervid  southern  fancy  or  a  malicious 
fabrication. 

The  Austrian  reinforcements  on  the 
Italian  frontier  were,  the  writer  shows,  re- 
sorted to  only  upon  Italy's  increasingly 
threatening  attitude.  He  also  points  out 
that  the  Italian  forces  far  outnumber  the 
Austrian  in  the  frontier  regions.  It  were 
high  time,  he  adds,  that  the  Italians  should 
recognize  that  the  Austrians  want  nothing 
from  them  and  are  not  thinking  of  attacking 
them.  "No  less  timely  would  it  be  for  them 
to  comprehend  that  it  is  their  (the  Italian) 
attitude  that  prevents  a  genuine  alhance, 
and  forces  Austria-Hungary  to  be  on  its 
guard  and  to  take  preventive  measures." 
The  article  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Savoy  has  never  been 
friendly  to  Austria.  "Its  object  has  always 
been  the  destruction  of  Austrian  dominion." 

Though  with  the  fall  of  Venice  the  original  pro- 
gram of  Savoy  and  politics — which  was  that  of  the 
Italian  nation  as  well — was  consummated,  the 
last  vestige  of  Austrian  rule  on  Italian  soil  de- 
stroyed, the  national  ambition  was  not  satisfied. 
It  wanted  to  free  the  "unredeemed"  sons  of  Italy, 
and  organized  the  party  of  the  "Irredenta  Italia" 
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which  made  that  its  object.  How  great  the  in- 
fluence of  that  party  is,  was  shown  at  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  when  there  was  a 
stormy  outcry  to  force  Austria  to  give  up  its  pos- 
sessions peopled  by  Italians.  Though  the  Italian 
Government  did  not  yield  to  the  popular  pressure, 
it  evidenced  its  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
"Irredenta"  the  same  year  by  having  its  chief, 
General  Arizzani,  buried  at  the  public  expense. 
And  though  it  has  maintained  a  correct  attitude, 
not  countenancing  any  of  the  inimical  demon- 
strations, it  has  not  remained  inactive;  it  is 
steadily  arming — against  what  presumptive  foe 
it  would,  in  the  face  of  obvious  facts,  be  absurd 
to  doubt. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  which  can  all  be 
proved,  the  writer  continues,  the  conclusion 
that  "if  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  are 
not  what  they  should  be  the  blame  attaches 
to  Italy  alone,  is  irresistibly  convincing." 
It  is  for  her  alone  to  change  the  course  she 
has  hitherto  pursued  and  to  convince  her 
neighbor  that  she  is,  not  only  on  paper  but 


in  reality,  her  ally.  But  might  not  a  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  Italian  claims,  the 
writer  goes  on,  secure  a  sincere  and  perma- 
nent alliance  and  put  a  stop  to  rival  re- 
inforcements? 

The  cession  of  Trentino,  say.  Some  follower  of 
the  Baroness  von  Suttner  might  well  ask  such  a 
question.  The  answer  is  furnished  by  Pellegrini 
in  his  book:  "Verso  la  Guerra."  He  says  that  if 
there  could  be  an  Italian  administration  that 
would  agree  to  it,  it  would  be  swept  away  by  a 
revolution,  for  Trentino  will  naturally  fall  to 
Italy  at  the  next  political  change,  while  she  must 
have  Trieste  and  Istria  besides,  upon  a  host  of 
grounds — and  this  view  is  presumably  shared  by 
all  non-ofificial  Italy;  at  any  rate,  by  its  youth. 
That  it  is  impossible  for  Austria  to  yield  to  these 
wishes  goes  without  saying.  Even  m  the  camp  of 
the  peace-advocates  this  may  be  recognized.  If, 
however,  the  fulfillment  of  those  aims  is  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  genuinely 
friendly  relations,  a  resort  to  war  is  forced  upon 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  She  does  not  want  it, 
but  neither  does  she  fear  it. 


EXCHANGES    OF  TEACHERS    IN   THE 
UNITED   STATES 


TT  will  be  a  matter  for  regret  if  the  sugges- 
*^  tions  contained  in  Mr.  J.  B.  E.  Jonas'  arti- 
cle on  "  Intra-national  Exchange  of  Teach- 
ers" in  the  Educational  Review  do  not  bear 
fruit.  Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  chal- 
lenge his  assertion  that  "We  Americans,  for 
all  our  travel,  mostly  European,  and  for  all 
our  vaunted  open-mindedness,  are  extremely 
provincial.  We  know  surprisingly  little 
about  our  country,  and  do  not  manifest  any 
insuperable  desire  to  learn  more  ...  we 
can  travel  in  our  own  country,  if  we  choose 
to.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
know  our  own  cities,  our  own  art  galleries, 
our  own  libraries  and  our  own  mountains  and 
lakes  just  as  well  as  we  do  those  of  Europe. 
But  the  fact  is  we  do  not.  We  do  little  cul- 
ture travel  in  our  own  country  on  railroads, 
less  by  automobile,  and  none  on  foot.  The 
European  has  a  great  advantage  over  us  in 
this  respect." 

How  shall  these  conditions  be  remedied? 
If  the  pupils  will  not  travel,  and  the  students 
will  not  migrate,  the  teachers  must.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Jonas  remarks,  we  cannot  all  begin  to 
traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
any  more  than  we  could  all  start  suddenly 
for  Europe ;  but  we  can  help  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  some  of  us  to  do  so,  and  those  should 
be  chosen  who  can  do  so  most  easily  and 
those  who  can  afterward  most  fully  dissemi- 


nate their  impressions.  A  short  sight-seeing 
tour  is  insufficient:  residence  with  a  full 
opportunity  to  get  steeped  in  the  new  en- 
vironment is  necessary. 

As  to  a  central  bureau  to  direct  and  super- 
intend this  exchange  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, Mr.  Jonas  points  to  the  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,  and  Sage  Foundations,  which 
"very  well  could,  and  certainly  gladly  would, 
undertake  this  work." 

Would  the  teachers  take  kindly  to  the 
idea?  Would  they  respond  and  accept  ex- 
change positions  remote  from  home?  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Jonas  writes: 

The  most  emphatic  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  Prussian  exchange  oppor- 
tunity was  offered,  far  more  American  teachers 
responded  than  did  schools  .  .  .  and  an  equally 
emphatic  answer  is  the  fact  that  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  teachers  annually  attend  the  National 
Education  Association  meeting,  and  invariably 
regret,  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  that  they 
must  leave.  .  .  .  These  teachers  want  to  see 
Boston  and  New  England,  or  Milwaukee,  Denver 
or  San  Francisco,  and  their  environs,  about  which 
they  have  been  hearing  and  reading  so  much.  And 
yet,  who  can  acquaint  himself  with  these  in  the 
short  time  they  have  at  their  disposal,  and  during 
the  summer,  when  much  that  is  best  in  them  can 
not  be  seen  or  observed  at  all?  Give  a  teacher  in 
Wisconsin,  or  Arizona,  or  Georgia,  an  opportunity 
to  spend  a  whole  year  in  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia,  as  exchange  teacher  without  loss  of 
time  or  salary — why  the  thought  of  it  would  make 
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her  heart  leap  to  her  throat  for  rapture!  .  .  .  Be- 
sides, more  than  that  of  any  other  profession, 
teachers'  work  is  nerve-racking.  Nothing  more 
salubrious  for  the  overworked  teacher  could  be 
imagined  than  an  occasional  opportunity  for 
travel  and  change  of  environment,  which  this 
contemplated  teachers'  exchange  would  afford. 
No,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  would 
show  a  ready  response. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  profession  of  teaching  is 
the  one  most  easy  to  get  into  ruts.  Con- 
stantly dealing  with  minds  inferior  to  his 
own,  mental  dwarfing  and  stagnation  are  his 
most  insidious  dangers.  To  these,  "travel 
and  a  new  environment  are  the  most  effective 


antidotes;  and  it  is  precisely  these  that  the 
exchange  would  afford.  A  devitalised  and 
languishing  teacher  would  return  quickened 
and  animated,  and  could  put  to  use  at  once 
this  new  knowledge  and  enlarged  scope  of 
vision." 

Mr.  Jonas  observes,  further,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  parents  and  of  the  home  is  ad- 
mittedly declining  very  rapidly,  and  conse- 
quently, the  school  and  the  teacher  will  be 
more  and  more  called  upon.  If  therefore  in- 
creased service  is  expected,  enlarged  oppor- 
tunity should  be  granted.  Gi\'e  the  teacher 
every  chance  to  widen  his  horizon,  and  to 
fit  himself  for  his  difficult  task. 


NEW   CRETACEOUS    RJEPTILES    FROM    GERMAN 

EAST   AFRICA 


T  TP  to  within  recent  years,  America  has 
^-^  been  famous  among  paleontologists  as 
the  land  of  the  big  reptiles  of  the  secondary 
age,  for  nowhere  else  were  found  so  great  a 
variety  of  colossal  extinct  reptiles  as  in  the 
"Bad  Lands"  of  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  and 
adjacent  States.  It  seems,  however,  that 
with  the  continued  exploration  of  Africa, 
America  is  to  lose  her  primacy  in  this  respect. 
The  fossils  of  the  Karoo  beds  of  south  Africa, 
with  their  close  resemblance  to  American 
fauna  of  the  same  age,  have  already  been 
known  for  some  years.  Now  comes  Professor 
Branca  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Natur- 
wissenschaftliche  W ochenschrift  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  mountain  of  immense  fossil 
bones  recently  discovered  by  a  German 
paleontologist  led  by  Eberhard  Fraas  in  the 
Tendaguru  district  of  German  East  Africa. 
Besides  this  find,  others  in  the  Kilwa  dis- 
trict of  the  same  colony  have  been  made, 
about  eighteen  different  localities  in  all. 

Professor  Branca  compares  one  of  the 
immense  new  fossils  with  the  mounted  skele- 
ton of  the  diplodocus  which  Carnegie  pre- 
sented to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The 
diplodocus  has  heretofore  been  known  as 
about  the  largest  of  all  land  animals  so  far 
discovered,  but  the  new  giant  appears  to  be 
at  least  one-third  larger,  and  possibly  twice 
as  large,  to  judge  by  the  bone  measurements 
cited  by  Professor  Branca.  The  new  skele- 
ton, along  with  others,  is  now  in  the  process 
of  unpacking  and  reconstruction  in  Berlin, 
which  will  doubtless  require  many  months. 

The  longest  rib  of  the  diplodocus  has  a 
length  of  73  inches,  while  one  of  the  ribs  (not 


known  to  be  the  longest)  from  the  African 
reptile  measures  about  98  inches.    The  long- 
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est  neck  vertebra  of  diplodocus  has  a  correct,  practically  all  of  the  big  skeletons  in 
length  of  25  inches;  one  of  those  from  the  fossil  hall  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Africa  (perhaps  not  the  longest),  47  Natural  History  must  be  taken  down  and 
inches,  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  remounted,  and  when  this  is  done  will  pre- 
humerus  (upper  arm  bone)  of  diplodo-   sent  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 

TT—r^         ^^^  ^^  37  inches   they  now  do.     It  is  a   serious  indictment 

3!IIIXL7Tr>>v      long,  and    two  against  the  ability  and  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
of  the  upper  can  paleontologists,  since  they  are  the  ones 
arm   who  were  originally  responsible  for  the  setting 
i,_.    / /— -^^  which  is  contended  to  be  rad- 

ically wrong. 

DIPLODOCUS    AS    RECONSTRU?TED    BY    GERMAN   PALEONTOLOGISTS  Briefly,      the     COntCntlon     is 

bones  from  Africa  have  each  a  length  of  over  that  these  big  reptiles   are    mounted   with 

82  inches,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  straight  upright  legs,    just   like    mammals, 

of  the  diplodocus.     The  figure  on  the  pre-  whereas  the  upper  joint  of  the  limbs  of  all 

ceding  page  shows  this  humerus  in  the  center,  living  reptiles  extends  horizontally  at  right 

thatof  man  on  the  left,  and  that  of  the  elephant  angles  to  the  body,  and  that  the  forms  of  the 


joints  of  the  fossils  show  this  to  have 

been  so  with  the  extinct  reptiles  also. 

This  would  make  their  height  very 

much  less  than  at  present,  and 

explain  some  facts  which  have 

hitherto  failed  of  explanation. 


on  the  right.      The    scientific    world 
will   await  with  interest   the 
appearance  of  the  animal  as 
set  up.  The  head 
of  the  animal,  says 
Professor  Branca, 
has  not  yet  been 
unpacked,  but  is 
conjectured  to  be 

very  small  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  The  long  necks  were  not  carried  horizontally 
body,  like  most  of  the  herbivorous  dinosaurs,  forward  from  the  body,  but  curved  over  the 
Professor  Branca  renews  the  controversy  back  like  those  of  swans  or  herons,  and  these 
which  was  started  by  Professor  Tarnier  and  necks,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  tails,  were 
has  for  some  time  raged  in  Germany  over  the  used  for  reaching  the  upper  foliage  of  trees,  in 
proper  mounting  of  these  great  reptile  skele-  which  position  they  raised  their  front  legs  from 
tons.     If  Professor  Tarnier's  contention  is  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  kangaroo. 


DIPLODOCUS    ACCORDING    TO    AMERICAN   PALEONTOLOGISTS 


MUSIC  AND   CHAUVINISM 


COME  pregnant  words  directed  against  a 
^  growing  tendency  to  glorify  the  national, 
in  the  art  of  music,  thus  devitalizing  it,  and 
preventing  its  real  mission  as  a  world  force, 
are  spoken  by  Dr.  J.  de  Jong  in  Onze  Eeuw, 
one  of  the  leading  reviews  of  Holland. 

There  is  just  now  in  Europe  and  also  in 
America,  he  reminds  us,  a  tendency  to  laud 
"native"  as  against  that  of  "foreign"  music, 
although  this  tendency  differs  in  both 
strength  and  object  in  the  different  countries. 

In  America  it  is  peculiarly  directed  against 
everything  European,  in  France  against 
everything  German  or  Italian,  in  Holland 
more  against  German  music  than  against 
French.    France  offers  a  typical  situation. 

French  composers  have  strongly  protested 
against  the  presentation  of  foreign  music  in  the 
State  subsidized  houses.  Xanir  Leroux,  the 
composer  of  "Le  Chemineau,"  was  the  leader  of 
the  protest,  and  was  supported  by  Saint-Saens, 


Erlanger,  and  others  of  note.  The  protest  was 
especially  directed  against  Albert  Carre,  the 
Director  of  the  Opera  Comique,  who  was,  they  said, 
far  too  fond  of  drawing  upon  his  Italian  reper- 
toire. The  number  of  operas  of  various  foreign 
composers  reproduced  seems  to  favor  the  conclusion 
of  the  oratorio  composers,  but  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  productions  so  favored  were  primarily 
classical,  and  that  the  favoritism,  as  shown  numeri- 
cally, did  not  so  much  apply  to  modern  produc- 
tions. Pierre  Lalo,  the  well-known  Temps  critic, 
brought  a  new  and  higher  concept  into  the  dis- 
pute. He  said  the  French  malcontents  have  a  right 
to  be  angry  with  Carre,  but  not  so  much  for  his 
leaning  toward  the  foreign,  as  because  of  his 
preference  for  inferior  foreign  music,  even  against 
good  native  work.  Lalo  asserted  that  whereas 
Puccini  figured  377  times  in  one  year's  representa- 
tions, Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Gluck  together 
only  account  for  233.  This  he  considers  mon- 
strous. That  so  petty  a  composer  should  be  rep- 
resented more  than  those  of  the  greatest  names  in 
international  music  together,  is  a  real  justification 
for  saying  Carre  is  no  critic.  His  point  is,  that  it 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  art  to  laud  the  national 
simply  because  it  is  national,  but  that  it  is  essen- 
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tial  to  discriminate  in  the  selection  of  the  foreign. 
Carre's  retort  is  that  Puccini  pays  better  than 
Indy,  Debussy,  or  the  others,  which  tends  to  show- 
that  the  public  sentiment  is  not  pronounced  in 
support  of  the  chauvinistic  preference,  but  it  is 
fostered  as  a  species  of  "protection"  by  native 
authors.  The  result  of  the  protest  has  been  that 
Carre  has  consented  to  a  minimum  number  of 
representations  of  French  works  and  a  maximum 
number  of  foreign,  well  knowing,  however,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  carry  his  pledge  into  practice. 
Further,  the  protest  created  bad  blood  in  other 
countries,  in  Italy  more  especially.  There  w^as  talk 
of  reprisals  in  the  form  of  making  Italian  "copy- 
right" more  difficult  for  French  works,  in  Italy 
where  they  are  commonly  used  and  presented. 
Moreover,  to  the  door  of  his  French  critics  Carre 
may  possibly  lay  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  ac- 
cept the  musical  direction  of  the  Turin  Exhibition. 

Passing  to  the  conditions  in  Holland  they 
of  course  vaty,  for  in  that  country,  says  the 
author,  there  is  practically  no  national  musical 
dramatic  art. 

For  a  long  time,   however,   there  has  been  an 


outcry  against  Dutch  singers  of  repute,  because 
they  never  or  rarely  included  national  songs  in 
their  programs.  In  a  country  so  much  visited 
by,  and  so  much  dependent  upon,  foreign  artists, 
who  cannot  be  blamed,  for  they  rarely  know  Dutch, 
this  desire  for  the  dramatic  may  be  more  leniently 
regarded.  More  and  more  where  choice  of  a  pro- 
gram is  given,  does  it  go  to  the  Dutch  song  or 
the  song  by  Dutch  composers.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  the  tendency  in  Holland,  Bernard 
Zweers  is  quoted  as  having  written  in  "Neean- 
dia":  "The  soul  of  the  people  is  being  under- 
mined, by  the  aid  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  themselves.  -  Is  there  a  clearer  sign  of  the 
lack  of  public  spirit  and  of  national  sensibility 
than  the  fact  that  those  of  our  foremost  singers 
ha\'c  recently  given  recitals  in  German,  without  it 
enlisting  any  protest?" 

Zweers  fails  to  see  that  this  demonstrates  that, 
left  to  themselves,  the  people  do  not  share  his 
chauvinism.  It  is  not  to  the  nationality  of  the 
composer  that  one  should  look,  but  to  the 
merit  of  the  production.  It  is  laughable  to 
speak  of  purifying  ourselves  from  the  foreign,  in 
our  times  of  enlightenment  and  hyper-civiliza- 
tion, of  internationalism  and  cosmopolitanism. 


GILBERT,   AUTHOR  OF   'TINAFORE" 


*  AN  entire  generation  of  theater  and  opera 
■^^-  goers  has  enjoyed  the  clean  and  captivat- 
ing operas  or  operettas,  which  were  the  joint 
product  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gilbert,  two  men  who  worked  together 
with  rare  harmony  of  purpose  and  method. 
On  May  2q  Gilbert  died  at  his  country  home 
in  England.  He  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
He  lost  his  life  while  attempting  to  save  a 
lady  visitor  from  drowning  in  a  swimming 
pool.  It  was  by  an  impressive  coincidence 
that  his  death  occurred  on  the  very  day  that 
"  Pinafore"  was  revived,  with  an  all-star  cast, 
at  one  of  the  New  York  theaters. 

The  first  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
was  staged  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  loss  of 
Sir  William  Gilbert  belongs  essentially  to  the 
present.  Referring  to  the  extent  of  his  in- 
fluence, the  London  Spectator  remarks: 

The  operas  which  he  wrote  with  Sullivan  have 
most  of  them  stood  the  test  of  years,  and  ha\-c  been 
successfully  rcvi\-cd  over  and  over  again  in  London 
and  by  touring  companies  in  the  provinces  [and 
abroad].  Mis  libretti  are  as  familiar  to  the  draw- 
ing-room as  to  the  theater,  and  as  the  author  of 
the  "Bab  Ballads"  he  has  taken  a  definite  place 
of  his  own  in  the  literature  of  the  country. 

Gilbert's  place,  continues  the  Spectator,  is 
secure,  even  when  we  accord  to  Sullivan  all 
the  credit  due  him  for  the  melodies  of  the 
work  they  did  in  common. 

There  is  always  a  certain  danger  of  the  work  of 
a  librettist  being  bound  up  or  confused  with  the 


music  of  his  collaborator,  and  Gilbert  before  now 
has  received  praise  which  he  himself  would  doubt- 
less have  considered  unbalanced,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  has  been  compared  as  a  writer  of  lyrics 
with  Shelley,  or  when  he  has  been  assured  that  no 
writer  of  patterrsongs  has  been  his  equal  since 
Aristophanes.  Something  of  the  lilt  and  melody 
of  Sullivan's  music  has  infected  that  kind  of  criti- 
cism. But  fortunately  Gilbert  has  left  other 
writings  behind  him  besides  those  which  Sullivan 
set  to  music.  His  work  seems  to  separate  itself 
into  three  periods.  You  get,  first,  the  period  of  the 
"Bab  Ballads" — an  era  of  periodical  publication 
which  found  him  an  audience  of  his  own.  Few 
stories  are  more  familiar  to  budding  authors  and 
beginners  in  journalism  than  the  rejection  of  the 
"Bab  Ballads"  by  Punch,  and  their  triumphant 
progresss  in  Fiin.  After  the  "Bab  Ballads" — of 
course,  the  periods  are  ne\er  wholly  distinct  or 
separate — comes  a  time  of  serious  playwriting, 
when  the  Gilbertian  genius  for  topsy-tur\},dom  on 
the  stage  seems  to  develop  an  almost  permanent 
point  of  view.  To  these  years  of  playwriting 
belong  "The  Palace  of  Truth,"  "Pygmalion  and 
Galatea,"  "The  Wicked  World,"  "Sweethearts," 
"Engaged,"  and  others;  some,  like  "The  Wicked 
\\'orld,"  dealing  satirically  with  topics  of  the  day, 
while  others  are  still  popular  fa\x)rites.  And  then 
Ijcgins  the  third  period,  dating  from  1877,  when 
Gilbert,  with  Sullixan,  produced  "Trial  l)>'  Jur>-," 
and  followed  it  with  "The  Sorcerer"  and  "H.  M. 
S.  Pinafore."  With  the  world-wide  success  of 
"Pinafore,"  which,  we  may  reflect  with  amaze- 
ment, was  by  no  means  assured  at  first,  the  Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan  era  had  established  itself.  For  Gil- 
bert it  was  at  once  a  beginning  and  a  return.  In 
the  plays  there  had  already  been  a  promi^e  of  the 
(juality  of  the  books  of  the  opera;  in  "Engaged," 
indeed,  there  is  a  sentence  which  might  stand 
almost  as  the  keynote  of  all  Gilbert's  writing;  the 
delightful  reply  to  a  proposal  of  marriage — "I  love 
you  with  a  love  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
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heart,  but — business  is  business.'  That  might  be 
taken  from  any  of  the  operas;  but  it  belongs  equally 
to  his  earliest  work. 

An  estimate  of  Gilbert's  work,  which  is 
representative  of  the  general  American  com- 
ment, appears  in  the  Nation,  New  York. 
From  this  estimate  we  quote  the  following: 

He  was  not  a  great  dramatist,  but  he  possessed 
many  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  one.  No 
man  had  a  quicker  sense  of  theatrical  situation 
cither  comic  or  serious.  He  had  the  constructive 
facult>',  plenty  of  imagination  and  invention,  ex- 
perience of  life  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
both  kindly  and  caustic  wit,  quick  and  humorous 
perception,' and  a  mastery  of  language  which  mani- 
fested itself  in  sound  and  pregnant  prose  and  fluent, 
musical  verse.  There  are  in  his  writings  many 
pretty  strokes  of  poetic  fancy  and  bits  of  genuine 
pathos  and  passion,  while  some  of  his  lightest 
productions  are  freighted  with  a  pointed  moral  and 
philosophic  observation.  .  .  .  And  although  in  one 
form  or  another  he  dealt  with  life  in  many  phases, 
and  often  in  robust  fashion,  he  never  condescended 
to  pander  to  low  tastes  by  the  use  of  vulgar  or 
demoralizing  methods.  There  is  not  an  objection- 
able line  to  be  found  in  all  his  publications.  Be- 
ginning to  write  at  a  time  when  the  British  stage 
was  largely  abandoned  to  crude  sensation  or  the 
veiled  improprieties  of  adaptations  from  the 
French,  he  set  himself  to  prove  that  audiences 
could  be  attracted  without  any  sacrifice  of  decency, 
and  that  it  was  possible  even  to  handle  pitch  with- 
out defilement.  When  he  entered  into  his  partner- 
ship with  Sullivan — to  quote  his  own  words — "we 
resolved  that  our  plots,  however  ridiculous,  should 
be  coherent,  that  our  dialogue  should  be  void  of 
offense,  that,  on  artistic  principles,  no  man  should 
play  a  woman's  part,  and  no  woman  a  man's. 
Finally,  we  agreed  that  no  lady  of  the  company 
should  be  required  to  wear  a  dress  that  she  could 
not  wear  with  absolute  propriety  at  a  private  fancy 
ball."  To  this  agreement  they  faithfully  adhered, 
with  results  that  are  known  to  the  whole  civilized 
world.  What  becomes  of  our  modern  "musical 
comedy"  when  judged  by  this  standard?  Of 
course,  Gilbert,  who  was  the  more  potent  spirit  in 
the  illustrious  firm,  did  not  win  the  public  and 
fortune  by  the  mere  exclusion  of  vulgarity  and 
nudity  from  his  stage.     He  furnished  better  and 


SIR    WILLIAM    GILBERT    READING     A    PLAY    TO   TWO    OF 
HIS   ASSOCIATES 

more  certain  attractions  instead  of  them.  He  took 
care  also  that  every  performer  in  his  company 
should  be  able  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  act.  .  .  . 
Neither  SuUivans  nor  Gilberts,  unfortunately,  are 
to  be  found  ever}^  day.  But  the  lesson  which  they 
taught  is  plain  enough  for  such  of  their  successors 
as  choose  to  profit  by  it.  Empty,  vulgar,  glittering 
frivolity  may  draw  the  crowd  for  a  brief  season, 
but  only  the  entartainment  that  appeals  to  in- 
telligence and  good  taste  is  sure  of  lasting  public 
support.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  died  full  of  riches 
and  honor. 


THREE  THOUSAND    MILLION   BANANAS 

A   YEAR 


npHE  commercial  history  of  the  banana  is 
-'■  a  veritable  fairy  tale.  Just  as  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  phenomenally  rapid,  so 
the  trade  in  its  fruit  exhibits  a  development 
almost  incredible.  Forty  years  ago  compar- 
atively few  persons  in  the  United  States  had 
ever  seen  a  bunch  of  bananas:  the  fruit  was 
practically  unknown.  In  1910  there  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  more  than  three 
thousand  million  bananas — a  shipment  which 
would  cover  an  area  20  feet  wide  reaching 


from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or,  placed 
end  to  end,  would  extend  thirteen  times 
around  the  earth  at  the  Equator.  The  whole- 
sale value  of  this  importation  at  the  point  of 
export  exceeded  $12,500,000;  and  the  ban- 
nana-loving  public  of  the  United  States  prob- 
ably expended  more  than  $35,000,000  for  its^ 
favorite  fruit.  The  first  known  importation 
of  bananas  into  this  country  took  place  in 
1*804,  when  a  consignment  of  thirty  bunches 
was  brought  to  New  York  as  a  commerical 
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venture  by  the  schooner  Reynard  from  Cuba; 
but  the  real  beginning  of  the  trade  may  be 
said  to  date  from  1856,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Frank  undertook  regular  importations  from 
Colon  to  New  York.  Then  in  1870  Captain 
Baker,  owner  of  a  Cape  Cod  schooner,  which 
had  carried  machinery  and  gold-miners  300 
miles  up  the  Orinoco,  ran  into  Jamaica  for 
ballast,  carrying  a  few  bunches  of  bananas 
on  deck  as  an  experiment.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  the  banana  industry 
was  established  on  the  island,  and  in  1910  the 
exports  of  the  fruit  reached  $4,000,000. 

According  to  Mr."  Franklin  Adams,  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan-American  Union, 
from  whose  interesting  article  in  that  maga- 
zine the  foregoing  data  are  taken,  the  banana 
is  one  of  the  thirstiest  of  plants,  and  will  not 
produce  a  maximum  of  fruit  in  districts 
where  there  is  an  annual  rainfall  of  less  than 
100  inches.  Consequently,  although  it  can 
be  grown  through  fifty  degrees  of  latitude 
from  25  degrees  N.  to  25  degrees  S.,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  area  between  those  par- 


allels is  so  located  that  banana  growing  can 
be  made  profitable.  The  banana  being  seed- 
less, propagation  is  by  means  of  young  shoots 
or  suckers.  The  method  of  cultivation  is 
as  follows: 

The  suckers  are  placed,  in  rows  about  12  feet 
apart,  in  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  small  timber 
and  brush.  When  the  planting  is  finished,  the 
only  labor  necessary  is  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
to  carefully  clean  the  ground  about  the  root  of  each 
stalk.  The  development  from  a  newly  planted 
sucker  to  the  plant  in  full  bearing  is  simply  short  of 
marvelous.  Within  a  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks 
the  2-  or  3-fQOt  plant  has  more  than  doubled  in 
size,  and  a  month  later  the  leaves  cease  to  unfold, 
and  a  spike  appears  out  of  the  center  of  the  crown. 
This  is  the  future  stalk  of  the  bunch  and  carries 
a  huge  red  blossom  at  the  end.  It  develops  rap- 
idly, continually  bending  more  and  more  until  in  a 
short  time  it  has  turned  completely  upon  itself  so 
that  the  bananas  grow  end  up,  or  in  a  position  the 
reverse  of  which  they  arc  usually  hung.  From  7  to 
12  months  after  the  blossom  appears,  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  the  gatherer.  At  irregular  intervals 
along  the  entire  stalk,  and  extending  only  part  of 
the  way  round  at  any  one  place,  the  bracts  break 
forth  tiny  ridges  of  flowers — which  are  almost  im- 
mediately replaced  by  9  to   12  embryo  bananas. 


CUTTING  BANANAS  IN  COSTA  KICA 

(In  cutting  the  fruit  plant,  Jong  lances  are  used — palm  -poles  with  broad  steel  blades.     The  stalk  of   the  tall  plant  is 

half  severed  at  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground.     The  weight  of  the  fruit  causes  the  top  of  the 

plant  to  bend  slowly  to  the  earth,  where  the  bunch  is  cut  from  the  stem  by  a  stroke  of  the  machete) 
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LOADING    BANANAS   IN    PANAMA 

(Bananas  are  placed  in  canoes  at  Gatun,  on  the  Chagres  River,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  for  shipment) 


These  are  the  future  "hands"  of  the  bunch,  so  Anything  under  this  minimum  is  discarded  by  an 
called  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  those  inspector  at  the  wharf.  Bunches  of  17  hands  are 
members  when  held  in  a  certain  position.  It  is  by  exceptional,  and  those  of  this  abnormal  size  are 
means  of  these  hands  that  the  fruit  is  classified  for  not  usually  shipped,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
shipping.  A  bunch  of  9  hands  or  over  of  storing  in  the  steamer's  hold.  .  .  . 
(the  average  being  10  to  12)  constitutes  The  plants  grow  to  a  height  of  from  15 
a  "first";  between  7  and  9,  a  "second."    to    35    feet,    spreading    in    all    direc- 
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tions.".  .  .  The  banana  plantation  yields  a  con- 
tinuous harvest  for  years  without  replanting. 
Some  that  are  fifty  years  old  are  yielding  to- 
day as  prolifically  as  in  their  jhird  or  fourth 
year. 

In  1899  banana  trading  was  organized  on 
modern  commercial  lines,  and  since  then 
more  than  125  vessels,  specially  built  for  the 
trade,  have  been  plying  between  New  York 
and  the  tropical  fruit  belt.  Bananas  grown 
for  the  market  are  usually  planted  along  the 
borders  of  navigable  waters;  and  in  large- 
•producing  countries,  as  Costa  Rica,  extensive 
railway  systems  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of 
the  fruit  have  been  built.  The  fruit  is  cut  by 
means  of  long  lances  with  broad  steel  blades, 
and  the  stalk  of  the  plant  is  half  severed  at 
a  point  about  8  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
weight  of  the  fruit  causes  the  top  of  the  plant 
to  bend  slowly  to  the  earth,  where  the  bunch 


is  cut  from  the  stem  by  a  stroke  of  the 
machete.  The  loaded  train  is  rushed  to  the 
port,  where  the  steamer  is  waiting  for  the 
cargo.  Steam  conveyors  reach  from  the  open 
hatchway  to  the  doors  of  the  fruit  cars,  per- 
mitting a  cargo  of  20,000  bunches  to  be  loaded 
and  stowed  in  less  than  ten  hours.  The  im- 
portance of  the  banana  trafi&c  to  the  railways 
will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  last  year 
there  were  distributed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  over  60,000  cars,  each  con- 
taining 500  bunches.  A  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  is  maintained  on  the  "banana 
specials,"  which  are  warmed  in  winter  and 
cooled  in  summer,  so  that  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  in  transit  may  be  assisted  or  retarded  as 
may  be  desired. 

The  greatest  producer  of  bananas  is  Costa 
Rica,  which  sends  forth  to  the  world  annually 
over  $4,500,000  worth  of  the  fruit. 


RUSSIA,    CHINA,    AND   THE   COUNTRY   OF 
GENGHIS    KHAN 


'T~^HE  prominence  lately  given  in  the  press 
■*■  to  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  be- 
tween China  and  Russia  in  regard  to  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1881  focussed  for 
a  time  the  entire  attention  of  the  world  upon 
that  remote  and  obscure  region.  Hi.  From  a 
semi-official  Chinese  source,  the  Review  has 
received  the  following  brief  survey  of  the 
history  of  Russia  and  China  in  the  country 
of  Genghis  Khan: 

Forming  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Hi  has  been,  since  its  domination 
by  China  nearly  twenty  centuries  ago,  the  scene  of 
continual  strife  as  the  result  of  one  inroad  after 
another  that  was  made  into  it  by  religious  sects 
and  marauding  bands  from  the  neighboring  coun- 
try, which  at  times  threatened  to  undermine  the 
Chinese  rule.  Zealous  Buddhist  missionaries, 
Nestorian  Christians  and  Mohammedans  had  in 
turn  found  a  foothold  in  this  priest-ridden  region. 
The  7th  century  saw  the  country  overrun  by  the 
Thibetans,  and  no  sooner  had  it  been  rid  of  them 
than  the  Mongolian  nomads  from  the  north  made 
it  the  object  of  their  plunder.  Then  here  were  en- 
acted many  of  the  bloody  exploits  of  Genghis 
Khan,  who  subjugated  the  country  in  the  nth 
century.  Islam,  however,  had  by  this  time  firmly 
established  itself  and  its  continued  ascendency  had 
the  effect  of  unifying  the  heterogeneous  population 
and  gave  it  two  centuries  of  tolerable  peace.  But 
with  the  arrixal  of  the  mollahs  from  Bokhara  in  the 
14th  century,  Islam  became  the  mainspring  of 
factional  strife,  throwing  the  country  into  con- 
tinual turmoil  until  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  when  with  its  neighbors,  Kashgaria  and 
Sungaria,  it  once  more  succumbed  to  the  power  of 


the  Chinese.  The  period  of  respite  following  its 
reconquest  by  China,  during  which  it  assimilated 
more  of  its  conqueror's  civilization  than  in  all  pre- 
ceding centuries,  came  to  an  end  at  about  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  when  the  Dungani, 
allied  for  the  time  being  with  the  Tarantchis,  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
annihilated  their  garrisons,  only  to  be  themselves 
vanquished  later  by  the  Tarantchis  in  a  sanguinary 
struggle.  The  spirit  of  sedition,  fomented  across 
Bokhara,  now  infected  the  whole  Tarim  valley; 
the  entire  Moslem  population  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  Chinese  rule,  the  strength  of  which  had 
practically  been  paralyzed.  An  open  rebellion  under 
the  leadership  of  Yakub  Bey  broke  out,  who,  by  a 
series  of  ruthless  massacres,  possessed  himself  of  all 
Kashgaria.  \'et  China  was  compelled  to  remain 
an  impotent  spectator  of  her  frontier  territories 
gradually  slipping  from  her  grasp,  as  she  was  at 
this  time  menaced  at  home  by  an  even  more 
formidable  rt'bellion — the  Taiping  Rebellion — to 
cope  with  which  she  was  draining  all  resources  at 
her  command. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Russia  stepped  in 
and  occupied  Hi  valley  in  1871.  Peking 
received  her  prompt  assurance  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  order  at  her  borders  that  she 
took  this  step,  and  that  as  soon  as  China  was 
able  to  reassert  her  authority  in  that  region 
she  would  be  ready  to  restore  it.  The  ac- 
count goes  on  to  say: 

The  unexpected,  however,  happened.  In  a  few 
years  China  rose  triumphant  over  the  Taipings  and 
was  then  free  to  turn  her  attention  toward  the 
frontier.      An   army    under   Marquis   Tso   Tsung 
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Tang  was  forthwith  ordered  to  Turkestan.  Tso 
confined  his  operations  mainly  to  reducing  the 
principal  Mohammedan  strongholds  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tien-Shan  range;  Urumtsi,  Turfan,  Varkland 
and  Kashgar  successively  fell.  This  brilliant  cam- 
paign, lasting  three  years,  was  brought  to  a  close 
with  the  complete  reestablishment  of  China's 
sway  over  that  region. 

Time  now  had  come  for  Russia  to  fulfill  her 
solemn  promise  to  evacuate  Hi.  Diplomatic  nego- 
tiations were  immediately  opened  with  this  end  in 
view.  Tsung  Hou  was  sent  to  Russia  as  Treaty 
Commissioner.  After  protracted  discussions,  a 
treaty  was  signed  at  Livadia  in  1878,  by  which 
Russia  agreed  to  reduce  her  original  claim  for  in- 
demnity in  return  for  the  session  of  a  portion  of 
Hi  and  other  political  and  commercial  privileges. 
The  disclosure  of  these  terms  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  in  China  and  its  government  staunchly 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  Emboldened  by  the 
recent  successes  of  her  arms,  she  even  contem- 
plated resorting  to  forceful  measures  to  regain  the 
territory  in  question.  Preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  for  a  military  demonstration  along  the 
frontier.  This  unexpected  show  of  strength  was 
promptly  met  by  a  resolve  on  Russia's  part  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Pacific,  and  a 
stjuadron  under  Admiral  Lessovski  was  assigned  to 
this  task.  This  expedition,  however,  was  later 
abandoned  by  Russia,  owing  to  what  appeared  to 
be  a  change  of  policy  on  her  part.  Recourse  to 
diplomacy  was  once  more  had.  The  then  Chinese 
Minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  Marquis  Tseng, 
was  designated  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  to 
negotiate  a  new  treaty.  An  agreement  was  soon 
concluded  with  the  Czar's  negotiators,  by  which 
practically  the  whole  of  the  contested  district  was 
restored  to  China,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  western  edge,  which  was  ceded  to 
Russia  as  "a  retreat  for  those  of  its  inhabitants 
who  preferred  to  remain  under  the  Russian  rule." 
An  indemnity  of  nine  million  roubles  was  pro- 
vided for  as  reimbursement  for  military  expenses 
incurred  by  Russia  in  holding  Hi  on  behalf  of 
China  and  in  satisfaction  of  all  claims  of  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  for  losses  sustained.  Important 
concessions  in  the  form  of  overland  trade  routes 
and  special  commercial  privileges  were  granted. 
Here,  too,  were  incorporated  those  various  clauses 
the  interpretation  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  recent 
diplomatic  parley  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Russian  side  of  the  case  is  given  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Russkaya  Mysl  (Moscow) 
in  this  way: 

Among  other  things  agreed  upon  in  this  treaty 
[that  of  1881]  there  is  the  right  for  Russians  to 
carry  on  dutiless  trade  in  certain  Chinese  provinces 
along  the  slopes  of  Tien-Shan  mountains,  with  the 
proviso  that  this  right  is  to  be  abrogated  when 
the  development  of  the  trade  will  necessitate  a 
tariff,  in  regard  to  which  both  countries  are  then 
to  agree.  The  treaty  also  granted  to  Russians 
living  in  China  the  privilege  of  being  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Russian  officials  only,  while  cases 
involving  both  Russians  and  Chinese  were  to  be 
tried  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  representatives  of 
both  nations.  In  the  meanwhile,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  awakened  chauvinism'in  China,  the 
privileges  and  rights  exacted  for  Russians  in  the 
above  treaty  were  infringed  upon.     Interpreting 
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the  above  mentioned  proviso  from  the  standpoint 
of  mutual  agreements,  China  denied  to  Russia  the 
right  of  establishing,  within  Russian  limits  on  the 
border,  of  certain  tariff  obligations  without  her 
consent,  while  the  article  in  the  treaty  states  very 
definitely  that  this  restriction  about  the  tariff  is 
applicable  to  China  only.  Further,  the  privilege  of 
free  trade  was  restricted  by  China,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  monopolies,  which  has  especially  im- 
paired the  Russian  tea  trade.  In  the  case  of  juris- 
diction the  Chinese  tried  to  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  trial  of  natives  in  tribunals  containing 
Russian  judges.  The  Chinese  government  also 
attempted  very  obstinately  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  Russian  consulates  at  some  trade  cen- 
ters where  Russia  had  considerable  commercial 
interests.  All  of  these  proceedings  indicated  that 
China  wished  to  secure  a  more  profitable  position 
before  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  than  she  had 
occupied  previously.  The  Russian  ministry,  being 
aware  of  these  intentions,  decided  that  these 
profitable  points  should  not  be  yielded  to  China, 
to  which  effect  it  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  latter 
country's  government  which  was  in  the  form  of 
definite  demands  and  was  accompanied  by  a  threat. 
This  produced  some  confusion  in  the  Chinese 
government,  and  its  reply  was  not  as  categorical 
as  the  Russian  note,  but  it  again  strongly  asserted 
China's  rights.  At  this  point  the  Russian  ministry 
committed  a  grievous  blunder  by  accepting  China's 
conditions  without  a  single  change,  and  by  further 
expressing  its  complete  submission  to  the  general 
public.  "We  showed  China  a  mailed  fist,  and 
hastened  to  hide  it  in  the  pocket  as  soon  as  we 
saw  that  China  was  in  earnest;  such  is  at  any 
rate  the  public  impression." 
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Xo^aies.™.^ 


THE   ARID  AND    DESERT    LAND    OF 
LOWER   CALIFORNIA 

/^NE  of  the  least-known  parts  of  North  streams  and  the  spreading  fronds  of  date 
^^  America  is  the  long,  narrow  peninsula  palms  recall  the  mysterious  hidden  vales  of 
that  projects  about  800  miles  southeasterly  the  'Arabian  Nights.'"  Through  this  land  of 
from  the  southern  border  of  California.  And  drought  and  desert  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  of  the 
yet  it  has  a  recorded  history  which  goes  back  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
almost  four  centuries,  early  chronicles  relat-  traveled  2000  miles  on  horseback,  traversing 
ing  that  it  was  discovered  by  an  expedition  the  most  extraordinary  cactus  forests  in  the 
sent  out  by  Cortes  in  search  of  a  fabulously  world.  He  contributes  an  account  of  his 
rich  island  said  to  have  been  inhabited  journey,  together  \^ith  some  exceptionally 
by  Amazons.  It  is  mainly  a  mountainous  fine  illustrations,  to  the  National  Geographic 
desert  region,  thinly  peopled,  and  presenting  Magazine,  from  which  we  cull  the  following 
sharply  contrasting  conditions.  "Vastdeso-  interesting  paragraphs: 
late  plateaus  of  ragged  black  lava  embosom 

gemlike     valleys,     where     verdure-bordered       The  periods  of  drought,  during  which  practically 

no  rainfall  occurs,  extend  from 
three  to  five  years.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing these  periods  the  smaller 
desert  herbage  crumbles  and  is 
blown  away,  leaving  the  ground 
between  the  larger  woodj'  and 
fleshy  plants  as  bare  as  though 
swept.  With  the  heavy  rains 
which  ~  follow,  the  bare  earth 
is  covered,  as  if  by  magic,  with 
an  abundance  of  small  flower- 
ing herbage,  and  the  larger 
plants  burst  forth  into  flower 
and  foliage. 

The  isolation  of  the  des- 
ert lowlands,  combined  with 
the  alternations  of  long-con- 
tinued drought  and  heaxy 
rains,  has  resulted  in  the  de- 
A'elopment  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary desert  flora  in 
the  world.  The  cirio  is 
peculiar  to  this  region,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  them  all. 

It  has  a  tall,  tapering  trunk 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  with 
pale  jellowish  bark,  iiiany  ex- 
tremely thorny  branchlets 
along  its  entire  length,  and 
tufts  of' small  yellowish  flowers 
on  the  end  of  long, slender  stalks 
at  the  extreme  tips.  Thin 
forests  of  these  polelike  trees 
cover  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
interior. 

Cactuses  of  many  kinds 
abound,  varying  from  giants 
standing  with  massive  trunks 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  tall  to  little 
straggling-stemmed  species  too 
weak  to  hold  themselves  up- 
right. .  .  .  One  morning  I  rode 
out  from  a  dense  growth  of 
bushes  into  an  open  area  and 
l)ulled  up  my  horse  in  aniazc- 
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ment  at  sight  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  them 
all.  Before  me  was  a  great  bed  of  the  creeping  devil 
cactus,  which  appeared  like  a  swarm  of  gigantic 
caterpillars  creeping  in  all  directions. 

Another  curious  plant  encountered  by  Mr. 
Nelson  was  the  water-storing  Ibervillea. 
This  has  so  much  licjuid  stored  that  it 
can  go  on  sending  out  vines,  flowering, 
and  fruiting  years  in  succession  without  a 
drop  of  rain. 

x\mong  the  curious  fauna  the  traveler  found 


many  small  animals  that  were  able  to  do 
without  water.     We  read: 

The  plains  of  Lower  California  abound  with 
small  desert  animals  such  as  rabbits,  pocket  mice, 
kangaroo  rats,  and  others.  .  .■  .  A  large  num- 
ber of  these  never  drink  water.  They  live 
and  thrive  on  dry  seeds  and  scraps  of  vegeta- 
tion without  ever  touching  their  lips  to  water, 
and  it  has  even  been  found  impossible  to  teach 
some  of  them  to  take  water  in  captivity.  Ap- 
parently they  never  know  thirst  or  the  delight 
of  quenching  it. 
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Among  the  birds  of  the  peninsula  are  the 
giant  condor  measuring  nearly  eleven  feet 
across  its  outspread  wings.  Mr.  Nelson 
also  found  many  cormorants  breeding,  whose 
nests  were  raided  by  ravenous  gulls. 

Whenever  a  cormorant,  alarmed  by  our  ap- 
proach, flew  away,  the  gulls  swooped  down  on  the 
exposed  eggs  and  ate  them  at  once.  On  two  occa- 
sions I  saw  gulls  alight  on  nests  and  calmly  pick  up 
young  cormorants  weighing  five  or  six  ounces  each 
and  swallow  them  entire,  the  helpless  victims  being 
swallowed  head  foremost,  their  feet  waving  de- 
spairingly from  the  gull's  widely  spread  beaks  as 
they  disappeared. 


The  efforts  made  during  the  past  fifty  years 
to  establish  agricultural  colonies  in  Lower 
California  have  uniformly  resulted  in  failure, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  Rut  cen- 
turies ago  the  Jesuit  missionaries  pro\ed  that 
in  the  valleys  wheat  and  other  crops  might  be 
grown.  The  storage  of  surface  water  and  the 
development  of  the  underground  supply 
should  render  considerable  area^  productive 
on  the  plains  of  San  Quentin  and  Magdalena. 
At  present  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  besides 
bananas,  figs,  oranges  and  other  fruits  are 
grown. 


ESCALATOR  VERSUS    ELEVATOR 


TN  the  time-honored  fable  of  the  hare  and 
■*•  the  tortoise  it  was  what  might  appro- 
priately be  called  the  "continuous  perform- 
ance" of  the  tortoise  that  won  the  race. 
Similar  results  are  to  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
industrial  world.  Continuous  production  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  times.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  continuity  in  production  is  modify- 
ing our  modern  civilization  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  people  generally  think. 
For  example,  the  continuous  output  of  the 
rolling-mill  has  made  possible  the  production 
of  railway  rails  and  the  steel  frames  of  our 
modern  skyscrapers  at  a  price  which  would 
be  out  of  the  question  were  they  produced 
by  intermittent  forging.  The  automatic 
lathe  is  another  instance  of  the   tendency 


AN   ESCALATOR  PARTLY  CONSTRUCTED 


toward  continuous  production.  To  these 
illustrations  Mr.  J.  F.  Springer,  writing  in 
the  current  issue  of  Cassicr's,  adds  the  strik- 
ing comparison  of  the  express  with  the  ac- 
commodation train.     He  says: 

Railway  men  perceive  pretty  clearly  the  enor- 
mous loss  incurred  in  frequent  stops  of  the  pas- 
senger train.  There  is  the  time  lost  while  the 
train  is  actually  quiescent.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  time  lost  in  slowing  down  and  getting  under 
way.  .  .  .  But  the  interruption  of  the  motion  of 
the  train  is,  perhaps,  not  so  important  as  the  in- 
terruption in  the  continuity  of  the  train  itself.  If 
there  were  no  intervals  between  trains  there  would 
be  an  enormous  increase  of  the  capacity  of  trans- 
portation. So  great  would  this  increase  be  that 
the  continuous  train  could  be  run  fairly  slow  and 
yet  be  able  to  carry  the  traffic.  The  individual 
might  require  a  longer  time  on  the  train,  but  there 
would  be  a  rapid  movement  of  the  whole  mass. 
No  one  would  have  to  wait  for  a  train;  there 
would  be  no  stops;  there  would  be  no  slow-downs; 
no  gradual  starts.  Such  a  train,  if  possible,  would 
solve  New  York's  rush  problem — the  problem  of 
getting  a  very  great  mass  of  people  to  their  desti- 
nations in  a  short  period. 

It  is  just  this  problem  that  calls  for  solu- 
tion in  many  situations,  as,  for  example, 
where  a  large  number  of  j^ersons  are  dis- 
charged in  a  short  period  of  time  at  some 
great  railway  terminal,  and  the  track  level 
may  be  considerably  below  the  street. 

The  problem  here  is  not  so  much  that  of  getting 
a  few  individuals  up  to  the  street  in  a  very  short 
interval  as  it  is  that  of  getting  them  all  thither  in 
a  reasonably  short  period.  Ele\'ators  are  inade- 
quate to  the  solution.  The  happy  passengers  who 
succeed  in  getting  on  board  arc  quickly  brought 
up — the  rest  must  wait.  Many  will  have  to  wait 
an  unreasonable  time.  The  only  solution  is  by 
some  contintious  method.  A  \ery  wide  stairway 
or  inclined  plane  would  afford  facilities.  But  the 
modern  passenger  is  not  inclined  to  look  with 
favor  on  making  a  long  climb,  especially  if  he  is 
encumbered   with   hand   luggage.      He   does   not 
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want  to  supply  the  power  to 
complete  his  journey.  A  continu- 
ous mechanical  means  of  trans- 
portation is  the  only  solution 
which  can  be  expected  to  meet 
all  requirements. 

Take  the  further  case  of 
the  department  store  -with 
its  thousands  of  customers 
scattered  over  its  various 
floors.  As  most  shoppers  can 
testify,  the  elevators,  how- 
ever numerous,  frequently 
fail  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion, on  the  lower  floors 
particularly.  To  quote  Mr. 
Springer  further: 

The  distribution  is  governed 
by  the  capability  of  the  eleva- 
tors to  make  the  various  floors 
accessible  to  large  numbers  of 
people.  The  problem  in  the  de- 
partment store  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent   from   that    in    an    ofifice 

building.  In  the  office  building  it  is  only  a  and  everywhere  the  steps  have  standard  treads, 
moderate  number  of  people  who  desire  to  reach  There  is  never  any  variation  in  this  respect. 
the  various  floors  within  moderate  intervals  of  At  the  bottom,  just  in  front  of  the  lowest  step, 
time.  The  elevator  has  solved  this  problem,  a  series  of  treads  is  to  be  seen  moving  toward 
and  solves  it  very  successfully.  the  stairway.  These  fit  closely  together  and  fur- 
But  the  elevator  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  for  nish  a  level,  uninterrupted  surface.  It  is  upon  this 
the  department  store  what  it  has  done  for  the  tall  moving  platform  that  the  passenger  steps.  .  .  . 
ofiice  building.  In  the  latter  all  that  is  necessary  There  is  no  sudden  jar.  It  is  very  easy  to  step 
is  the  fairly  rapid  circulation  of  a  moderate  stream  on — ladies  and  little  children  are  quite  equal  to 
of  people.  In  the  department  store  a  great  stream  the  task.  As  one  stands  upon  one  of  the  treads 
has  to  be  handled.  This  distinction  should  be  he  soon  finds  that  it  begins  to  rise,  at  first  very 
noted  well.  What  it  needs  in  order  to  give  its  slowly  and  then  more  rapidly,  until  there  is  a 
various  floors  an  accessibility  that  has  some  ap-  vertical  distance  of  eight  inches  between  it  and 
proach  to  equality  is  a  continuous  means  of  verti-  the  tread  behind.     This  relation  is  strictly  main- 


THE    ESCALATOR    AT   THE   PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD   STATION 
IN    NEW   YORK    CITY 


cal  transportation. 

One  method,  and  a  very  successful  one,  of 
securing  the  desired  results  is  by  means  of 
the  moving  stairway  or  escalator.     This  con 


tained  up  the  whole  stairway,  until  one  reaches 
the  very  top. 

One  of  the  earliest  escalators  erected  was 
the  one  used  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


trivance   is   already  well  known   to  visitors  T^l-'  ""T  "'  ^  department  store  at  Phila 


delphia.  In  several  of  our  large  cities  moving 
stairways  are  now  in  constant  use.  One  of 
the  most  important  services  to  which  the 
escalator  has  been  put  is  shown  in  its  instal- 
ment at  the  Wood  Worsted  Mill  at  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts.    Here  eight  escalators 


to  our  great  emporiums;  but  to  others,  un- 
familiar with  it,  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion may  be  of  interest: 

In  general  appearance,  this  is  a  staircase,  and 
may  be   used   as   such.      Upon  closer  inspection, 

however,  the  steps  will  be  seen  to  be  moving  on-  convey  the  6000  operatives  to  and  from  the 

ward  and  upward.     A  person  who  uses  the  stair-  several  floors. 

way  in  the  ordinary  manner  will  be  accordingly,  ^phe  ability  of  the  escalator  to  carry  a 
earned  up  and  on  m  addition  to  the  movement  ,  ,  -^  j.  ^  ^■  ■  J.^  s^  ^  :^  j_ 
due  to  his  own  exertions.  He  thus  gets  up  the  jarge  number  of  people  lies  m  the  fact  that 
steps  at  quite  a  rapid  rate — much  as  if  he  went  it  is  continuously  in  operation,  without  slow- 
up  running  two  steps  at  a  time.  But  if  he  is  not  downs,  gradual  starts,  or  stops  at  the  differ- 
in  such  a  hurry  the  escalator  will  itself  do  the  en-  ^^^  ^^^^^  /^g  ^^^  Springer  puts  it,  ''like 
tire  service.  He  has  only  to  stand  upon  the  tread  ^^  ,  ,  ^  -^  n  r  )>  t^i 
of  one  of  the  steps  to  be  carried  along.  Now  if  Tennyson  s  brook,  it  flows  on  forever.  The 
one  notices  a  little  more  closely,  he  will  see  that  passengers  get  on  and  off  while  it  is  in  motion, 
even  an  instantaneous  view  would  show  some  There  is  a  large  ascending  escalator  at  the 
divergence  from  the  customary  stai^jf ase  The  ^ew  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  in  New 
rirst  tew  steps  at  the  bottom  have  less  than  the  -,ri/-^.^  ^-  .  111 
standard  height.  And  a  like  remark  applies  to  York  City,  connecting  an  underground  level 
the  final  steps  at  the  top.     However,  at  all  times  with  that  of  the  street. 
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NOTHER  Scandinavian  student,  K.  F. 
Johansson,  has  tried  to  solve  the  problem 
concerning  the  original  home  of  the  Indo- 
European  races.  Writing  in  Nordisk  Tids- 
krift  (Stockholm),  and  basing  his  opinions  on 
the  combined  results  of  modern  anthropology, 
archceology  and  philology,  he  gives  his  full 
support  to  the  theory  which  places  that  home 
near  the  Baltic,  and  more  particularly  in* 
northern  Germany,  southern  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  islands.  He  finds  that  all  known  lines 
of  emigration  by  Aryan  races  may  be  traced 
•back  to  this  focal  point,  and  he  clinches  his 
conclusion  by  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
national  conditions  mirrored  in  the  earliest 
forms  of  Aryan  languages  are  to  be  found  in 
their  entirety  only  at  or  near  that  focal  point. 

This  Swedish  writer  holds  that  even  the 
Aryans  of  Asia  must  at  some  time  have  come 
from  Europe,  and  he  means  that  such  a  move- 
ment has  in  it  nothing  more  difficult  of  accept- 
ance than  the  proved  movement  of  the  Huns 
from  Mongolic  Asia  to  the  heart  of  Europe. 
This  introduction  of  Aryan  groups  to  India, 
he  thinks,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  fourth 
millennium  before  Christ,  and  he  thinks  that 
those  groups  started  from  a  region  lying 
eastward  and  southeastward  from  that  now 
occupied  by  the  Slavs  of  Russia.  He  then 
traces  the  main  Aryan  movements  within 
Europe  itself  and  the  western  part  of  Asia. 

The  Armenians  came  from  the  west,  from 
Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor,  after  having 
crossed  the  narrow  straits  near  the  Black  Sea 
as  the  vanguard  of  the  general  Thraco- 
Phrygian  movement  in  that  direction.  The 
starting  point  of  that  movement  was  prob- 
ably Roumania  or  some  region  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The 
Greeks  are  known  to  have  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  has  only  recently  been  shown 
that  they  reached  the  ocean  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Greek  peninsula  as  early  as  1500 
B.C.  It  seems  now  probable  that  their 
movement  began  in  the  third  pre-Christian 
millennium,  and  that  it  started  from  the 
eastern  part  of  present  Hungary. 

Philological  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Italic  groups  originally  must  have  had  the 
Greeks  for  neighbors  on  one  side,  and  Ger- 
mans and  Celts  on  the  other.  It  is  likely,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  that  they 
once  lived  in  western  Hungary,  and  what  is 
now  Bohemia.  Little  is  known  about  when 
or  how  they  reached  their  final  homes  on  the 
Italian  peninsula,  but  there  are  signs  of  their 
ha\ing  moved  southward  to  the  Po  valley  in 


that  same  third  millennium  which  seems  to 
have  been  so  rich  in  similar  emigrations. 

The  Celts  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
original  home  along  the  River  Main,  in  what 
later  became  the  provinces  of  Thuringia  and 
western  Bohemia.  They  are  thought  to 
have  moved  in  a  western  and  northwestern 
direction  toward  the  end  of  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.  The  Germanic  groups  are 
thought  to  have  had  their  centrum  in  south- 
ern Sweden,  the  Danish  islands,  and  Jutland. 
Their  movement  was  the  latest  in  beginning 
and  lasted  down  to  historical  times.  Their 
emigrations  are  supposed  to  have  occupied 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  from  500  B.C. 
to  600  A.D.  And  when  a  question  is  made 
as  to  the  ways  followed  by  all  these  groups, 
the  answer  seems  to  be  that,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  they  moved  along  the  rivers — 
starting  along  those  that  empty  into  the  Bal- 
tic and  continuing  along  those  flowing  toward 
or  through  the  regions  where  they  finally 
settled. 

Turning  to  the  evidences  of  philology,  the 
Swedish  writer  finds  that  the  original  home  of 
the  Aryans  must  have  known  the  various 
kinds  of  grain,  but  not  garden  vegetables. 

It  must  have  had  the  oak  for  its  principal  tree — 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  root  of  our  word 
for  tree,  dreoum,  was  originally  the  name  of  the 
oak  alone.  Other  trees  found  in  that  home  were 
the  birch,  the  willow,  the  fir,  the  hemlock,  the  ash, 
the  aspen  and  the  elm.  The  animals  found  there 
included  bear,  wolf,  deer,  elk,  wild  boar,  beaver, 
otter,  squirrel,  goose,  duck  and  swan.  It  had  ice 
and  snow  in  winter,  and  knew  at  least  three 
seasons:  winter,  spring  and  summer.  The  prin- 
cipal grain  was  barley-,  to  which  the  name  of 
"corn"  was  given  and  from  which  later  the  Ger- 
manic name  for  all  the  cereal  plants  was  taken. 
The  importance  of  the  barley  points  especially  to 
a  region  with  short  summers,  and  serves  in  con- 
nection with  the  absence  of  vegetables  to  fix  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden  as  the  likeliest  home  for 
the  original  Aryans.  Another  evidence  tending  to 
the  same  conclusion  is  found  in  the  invariable  de- 
scription of  the  true  Aryans  as  tall,  blond,  and 
long-headed.  He  thinks  it  only  reasonable  to  hold 
that  the  region  where  this  type  to-day  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity  must  be  looked  upon  as  its 
oldest  home. 

But  of  great  interest  it  is  to  note  that  while 
Johansson  traces  the  movement  of  our  pre- 
dominant modern  races  from  north  to  south, 
he  also  belie\-es  that  the  seeds  of  our  modern 
culture  were  first  sown  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  countries  and  moved  northward.  In 
other  words,  the  highest  degree  of  vitalit>' 
was  fostered  in  a  temperate,  not  to  say  harsh, 
climate,  and  the  highest  degree  of  culture 
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needed  for  its  first  start  a  region  with  easier  intermingling  of  these  two  principles  as  they 
conditions  of  existence.  Modern  civilization,  have  expanded  in  directions  that  were 
finally,  has  sprung  from  the  mingling   and   diametrically  opposed. 


EASTERN  POTENTATES   AND  THEIR   IDEALS 


'TTHERE  is  probably  some  truth  in  the 
-*■  assertion,  made  by  Mr.  V.  B.  Metta  in 
the  Hindustan  Review,  that  people  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  Oriental  monarchs  were 
despots.  This  writer  sets  himself  the  task  of 
defending  the  maligned  potentates;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  acquits  himself 
very  successfully.  "Both  the  East  and  the 
West,"  he  says,  "think  that  all  the  evils 
wrought  by  kings  in  days  of  yore  are  now  to  be 
wiped  out  by  establishing  republican  or  con- 
stitutional governments  everywhere!" — an 
idea  due  to  "  the  brilliant  but  impossible  theo- 
ries spread  during  the  French  Revolution." 
But  careful  analysis,  he  maintains,  shows  that 
great  as  were  the  republics  of  the  East,  such 
as  those  of  Carthage,  of  the  Buddhist  period 
in  India,  and  of  the  early  Moslem  Arabs,  the 
glory  of  these  "pales  before  the  splendor  of 
Oriental  countries  governed  by  great  rulers." 
This  is  equally  true  of  the  West  also;  for  "  one 
can  safely  say  that  European  races  also  have 
been  greater  under  kings  than  under  republics 
or  constitutional  governments."  In  almost 
every  walk  of  higher  life,  "Asia  has  always 
been  the  constructor  of  ideals."  She  looked 
upon  a  king  as  "the  sublime  manifestation  of 
all  the  admirable  human  faculties,  in  other 
words  as  an  avatar  of  the  Almighty  on  this 
earth." 

The  high  regard  which  a  Sarsanian  ruler  of  Persia 
had  for  his  position  made  him  style  himself  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Savior  of 
Mankind,  a  Most  Real  Deity  in  the  sight  of  men. 
A  Moslem  Caliph  was  called  "the  Sultan  of  Sultans 
and  the  Vicegerent  of  Allah  upon  earth."  We 
know  also  that  one  Egyptian  Queen  was  known  as 
the  "Bride  of  Ammon"! 

And  if  their  rulers  were  wicked,  oppressive, 
or  unjust,  the  Asiatics  did  not  always  forget 
"  the  divine  duty  of  tyrannicide  or  of  deposi- 
tion." 

Among  the  great  qualities  which  "have  im- 
mortalized the  names  of  Eastern  sovereigns 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  the  whole  world," 
Mr.  Metta  assigns  first  place  to  humility. 
We  read: 

The  Caliph  Omar,  under  whom  the  Arab  Empire 
had  already  made  the  civilized  world  humble,  was 
a  truly  humble  being.  Abder-Rahman  the  Great, 
whose  reign  of  half  a  century  saw  Spain  on  the 


highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  left  the  world  after  hav- 
ing written  the  following  on  a  piece  of  paper:  "O 
man  of  understanding,  wonder  and  observe  how 
small  a  portion  of  unclouded  happiness  the  world 
can  give  even  to  the  most  fortunate."  The  mighty 
Mohmoud  II.,after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
could  not  help  thinking  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
triumph  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  .  .  . 
These  rulers  of  mighty  empires  did  not  disdain  to 
mix  with  the  lowliest  of  their  subjects.  Harun  al- 
Rashid  is  known  for  his  nocturnal  excursions 
among  his  people,  to  do  justice  and  to  understand 
their  wants.  Al  Mamun's  kindness  and  toleration 
are  bywords  among  the  Mohammedans  of  to-day. 
.  .  .  These  Asiatic  sovereigns  gave  away  unheard- 
of  wealth  to  literary  men. 

The  great  rulers  of  China,  India,  and  Japan, 
following  the  respective  teachings  of  Con- 
fucianism, Hinduism,  and  Buddhism,  have 
practised  toleration  toward  all  human  beings. 
These  all-powerful  potentates  of  the  East 
have  encouraged  art  and  literature  among 
their  people — a  thing  scarcely  possible  in 
democratic  countries. 

In  the  court  o  f  Timur,  learned  men  sat  on  the 
right  side  of  his  throne.  In  Spain  and  India  the 
sovereign"  was  guided  in  his  actions  by  the  wise 
men  of  the  country.  Under  the  Moorish  rule  there 
were  no  less  than  eight  large,  besides  other  smaller 
universities,  in  Spain.  They  were  the  parents  of  the 
modern  university  system  in  Europe.  (The  gown 
put  on  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  is  of  Arab  origin.) 
lyeyasu  Kublai,  Khan,  Chosroes,  Shah  Abbas,  Pase- 
nadiandAsoka,thegreatAkbar,  Shah  Jehan,  Abder- 
Rahman  III.,  Hakem  II.,  Saladin,Solimanthe  Mag- 
nificent of  Turkey,  and  the  invincible  Timur,  pro- 
moted education  by  founding  innumerable  schools 
and  universities  in  their  countries  or  Empires.  In 
fact,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man  of 
science,  were  always  rewarded  throughout  the  East 
by  their  bountiful  sovereigns. 

The  mighty  Tamerlane,  on  returning  from 
one  of  his  Russian  campaigns,  said:  "Now  I 
shall  devote  my  time  to  making  my  subjects 
happy.  The  world  shall  become  a  Paradise 
under  my  reign."  And  he  began  to  put  his 
theories  into  practice.  He  looked  into  every- 
thing for  himself,  having  neither  favorite  nor 
minister  to  lead  him  astray.  The  city  of 
Samarkand  became  the  most  beautiful  and 
renowned  city  in  the  world  under  him.  While 
he  was  as  fond  as  other  Oriental  rulers  of 
building  magnificent  palaces  and  mosques,  he 
also  created,  according  to  this  writer,  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  canals,  and  bridges. 


no 
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Another  great  quality  of  Eastern  poten-  services.  Under  the  Moslems  the  Hindu 
tates  was  generosity  toward  a  conquered  race,  and  the  Spaniard  could  rise  to  the  highest 
When  Spain  fell  at  the  feet  of  Tarik,   the   post. 

Arabs  entered  the  country  with  a  firm  resolu-  To-day,  Mr.  Metta  admits,  there  are 
tion  to  maintain  the  noble  traditions  of  their  "  many  princes  and  kings  in  the  East  who 
race..  In  religious  matters  the  Moors  were  so  possess  very  few  qualities  worthy  of  admira- 
generous  that  in  one  case  they  gave  one  half  ation."  It  is  on  account,  he  thinks,  of  such 
of  a  church  to  their  captives  for  their  use,  re-  impotent  rulers  that  the  Asiatics  are  attracted 
serving  the  other  half  for  their  own  religious   toward  democracy. 


HOW   PSYCHOLOGY   AND    MYSTICISM 
ARE    RELATED 


A  DECIDEDLY  hostile  attitude  toward 
all  that  side  of  modern  psychology  which 
deals  with  hypnotism,  with  the  subconscious, 
with  telepathy,  and  with  everything  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  "psychic  research" 
is  assumed  by  Professor  Anathon  Aall,  of 
Christiania  University,  writing  in  Samtiden 
(Christiania).  He  does  not  want  to  deny 
any  fact  that  may  have  been  brought  out  by 
such  speculations,  but  he  demands,  with 
Helmholtz,  that  such  facts  be  interpreted  by 
means  of  natural  rather  than  supernatural 
explanations.  And,  until  such  explanations 
have  been  found,  he  thinks  that  both  facts 
and  theories  must  be  more  or  less  "held  at 
bay." 

Taking  up  the  various  claims  made  by  the 
representatives  of  what  he  calls  "specu- 
lative or  mystical  psychology,"  he  points  to 
certain  natural  laws  of  universal  application 
which  almost  every  one  of  those  claims  seem 
to  contradict.    These  laws  are: 

The  sum  of  energies  within  any  given  system  of 
rcaUty  remains  unchangeable;  (2)  The  unit  that 
occupies  space  is  sole  possessor  of  its  own  par- 
ticular place;  (3)  Every  movement  is  proportionate 
to  the  energy  that  caused  it;  (4)  An  individual 
consciousness,  all  psychic  activity  that  can  be 
actually  observed  and  methodically  studied,  is 
connected  with  a  physical  organ:  the  nervous 
system. 

Because  of  the  first  law,  it  will  not  do  to 
l)ring  forward  alleged  new  forms  of  energy  at 
will,  as  this  or  that  theory  requires  it.  It 
will  not  do,  for  instance,  to  let  a  soul,  without 
roots  in  any  material  form,  add  energetic 
impetus  to  a  mechanical  process,  and  then  to 
withdraw  that  same  soul,  without  a  physical 
trace  left  behind  it,  when  the  needed  explana- 
tion has  been  furnished. 

The  second  law,  concerning  the  impene- 
trability of  matter,  is  not  disturbed  by  those 
ether  vibrations  which  probably  underly  the 
Roentgen  rays. 


Nor  is  it  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  certain 
radioactive  elements  are  capable  of  finding  a  way 
between  the  molecules  of  various  bodies.  Conse- 
quently one  must  regard  "materialized  spirits"  as 
nothing  but  brain  centers,  without  standing  in  the 
nature  we  know.  The  world  into  which  they  are 
supposed  to  make  their  way  is  already  "occupied." 
There  is  no  place  for  them  in  a  space  where  every- 
thing not  consisting  of  pure  ether  must  be  classed 
as  gaseous,  fluid  or  solid  bodies.  \A'hen  reference 
is  made  to  "materialized  spirits,"  we  have  either 
to  deal  with  a  vague  metaphysical  expression,  or 
with  a  lack  of  meaning  that  cannot  be  taken 
seriously. 

Most  of  the  theories  worked  out  by  this 
speculative  psychology  are,  according  to 
Professor  Aall,  based  on  analogies  drawn  in 
particular  from  radioactivity,  invisible  rays 
and  wireless  telegraphy.  In  regard  to  these 
and  others,  related  analogies,  he  says: 

The  phenomenon  of  hypnotic  suggestion  occurs 
in  the  same  nervous  system  that  gives  rise  to  all 
other  phenomena  of  consciousness.  All  facts  re- 
lated to  electro  magnetism  are  determinable  by 
potentials  that  can  be  mathematically  measured, 
and  they  are  contained  within  geometrically  de- 
terminable lines  of  energy.  The  ultra-violet  rays 
are  invisible  as  rays,  but  not  in  their  chemical 
effects.  And  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
the  radioactive  elements?  That  the  elements 
making  up  the  universe  perhaps  may  change  from 
one  form  into  another,  but  not  that  those  ele- 
ments themselves,  that  is  matter,  may  be  held 
non-existent.  Recent  physical  discoveries  have 
rather  tended  in  an  opposite  direction;  for  they 
seem  to  prove  that  no  world-conception  can  be 
built  up  out  of  energy  alone.  Matter  is  also  re- 
quired for  such  a  purpose,  even  if  this  matter  in 
the  end  should  be  reducible  to  a  single,  universal 
protoform. 

Professor  Aall  concludes  that  only  by  at- 
tacking each  problem  from  its  psycho-physi- 
cal side  will  it  be  possible  to  preserve  the 
necessary  continuity  in  our  sciences  of  the 
soul.  And  each  continuity  is  a  condition  for 
an  actual  progress  in  knowledge.  What  is 
new  must  be  connected  with  what  is  already 
known,  or  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  at  all. 
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(■op\rii;ht  liy  L'niler\>  00(i  and  Umlcru  ood,  X.  V. 

GIRLS  ENAMELLING  CHEAP  CLOISONNE  FOR  EXPORT  AT  THE  TAKATANl  FACTORY,  KYOTO,  JAPAN 


JAPANESE  FACTORY  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 


npHE  Western  world  hears  a  good  deal 
about  the  miserable  condition  of  Jap- 
anese working  girls.  That  they  ought  to 
receive  better  treatment  is  obvious,  when 
we  consider  how  important  a  factor  they 
are  in  the  industrial  life  of  Japan.  Indeed, 
the  factories  and  workshops  in  the  island 
empire  are  kept  in  operation  mainly  by 
female  toilers.    So  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Toyo- 


hara,  who  writes  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Insatsu  Sekai,  or  Printer^ s  World  (Tokyo). 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  Japan 
has  337,999  female  operatives,  showing  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  ten  years  ago.  As  against  this 
large  number,  male  operatives  total  only 
249,627.  Entering  into  further  details,  Mr. 
Toyohara  states: 
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Tlicrc    are    only    very    few    trades    in    which  us  when  we  consider  the  following  figures  showing 
female  operatives  are  not  employed,  but  the  manu-  the  values  of  some  of  the  articles  manufactured 
facturing    industries    in    which    they    are    mostly  b>'  them:    The  yen  is  equal  approximately  to  50 
engaged    arc    weaving,  spinning,  tobacco,  match,  cents, 
straw-braid,  chinaware,  paper,  printing,  and  bam- 
boo-work:    In  the  following  five  industries  from  75  Articles                                                           Value  in  Yen 

to  99  per  cent,  of  the  total  operatives  are  females:    Textiles 210,335,000 

Number  of  Matches 15,517,000 

I"rf"stry  Female  Operatives     Straw-braids 4,730,000 

\\  cavuig 72,917    Silk  yarn 3,237,000 

^.P'""'"S 70,376    Cotton  yarn 45,607,000 

1  obacco 17,958 

Match     .  .    14,434  This  table  shows  only  a  few  notable  examples. 

Straw-braid 12,383  i^  ^^.g  ^^]^^  \^^q  consideration  all  the  branches  of 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  in-  trades   participated   in  by  female  operatives,   we 

,,.                        .-n      -tuu      J       r-1  will  hnd  that  the  major  portion  of  our  wealth  is 

dustnes  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  girls  ^^,^^  produced  bv  women     And  yet  our  working 

and  women.     Withdraw  the  army  of  female  girls  receive  ver>^  small  wages.     In  the  spinning 

operatives,  and  the  Japanese  industrial  world  trade  they  get  only  24  sen  (or  about   1 1  cents) 

would  virtually  come  to  a  standstill.  P^""  ^.a>''   '"  ^he  weaving  industry  their  earnings 

■'  per  diem  hardly  exceed  29  sen  (about  14  cents). 

Their  im])ortance  as  a  factor  in  our  national  while  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  other  manu- 

existcncc  will  be  brought  home  more  forcibly  to  factures  are  much  smaller. 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  MILLIONAIRES 
AS  PHILANTHROPISTS 

'T^HE  special  intention  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  scene  of 
-*-  Peace  Endowment  to  promote  mutual  a  philanthropic  movement  incomparably 
knowledge  and  understanding  between  the  vaster  than  in  any  other  country.  Here  we 
inhabitants  of  different  countries  could  not  have  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  con- 
fail  to  be  marked  with  pleasure  abroad  where  tinual  alternation  of  selfish  and  atruistic 
a  similar  impulse  is  ec^ually  strong  in  intel-  impulses  in  the  human  soul.  Men  who  fight 
lectual  circles.  the  hardest  battles  on  the  stock  exchange 

This    knowledge    and    keen    insight    into  and  in  commercial  enterprises,  in  the  contin- 

transatlantic  conditions  is  strikingly  shown  ual  aspiration  for  unlimited  Avealth,  experi- 

in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  aims  and  results  of  ence  a  feeling  of  moral  repose  from  their  own 

public  gifts  in  America  which  Signor  Giuseppe  deeds,    conflicts    and    preoccupations    when 

Gentile  contributes  to  the  Nuova  Antologia  they  dedicate  their  substance  wholly  or  in 

(Rome).     Signor    Gentile's    reflections    are  part  to  the  public  cause, 

summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs.  There  can  be  no  suspicion  of  a  simulated 

Formerly  the  majority  of  the  gifts  were  philanthropy,  although  there  may  have  been 

devoted  to  local  educational  institutions  and  cases  in  which  the  true  motive  was  the  desire 

passed  later  into  the  broader  field  of  founda-  to  ex;piate  unscrupulous  methods  in  acquiring 

tions  of  general  character  with  spheres  of  riches  or  to  obtain  social  consideration.     Of 

action   extending   over    the   entire  country,  the  sincerity  of  the  majority  of  the  donors, 

such  as  the  Rockefeller  General  Education  there   is  proof   in   the   fact    that  not  infre- 

Board  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  quently  they  remain  anonymous  or  volun- 

Ad\-ancement  of  Teaching.  tarily  deprive  their  gifts  of  indi^•idual  char- 

This  interest  and  care  of  millionaires  for  acter  by  devoting  them  to  purposes  open  to 

popular  education  is  a  reflection  of  the  veri-  general  contribution. 

table  passion  of  the  American  mind  for  a  If  the  philanthropic  mo\-ement,  however, 

perfected  scholastic  system.    To  this  passion  is  more  intense  in  America  than  in  Europe, 

America  owes   the   absence  of  extreme  ig-  it  is  perhaps  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  the 

norance  in  the  masses   and  the  levelling  in-  difTcrences  in  the  actual  and  historical  condi- 

fluence  of  a  widely  spread  medium  degree  of  tions  of  the  new  and  the  old  world.     In  the 

culture.    It  would  at  first  sight  excite  wonder  old  world  the  greatest  obstacle  to  beneficence 

in  a  superficial  observer  that  a  nation  like  is  the  strong  sentiment  of  integral  conserva- 

the  United   States,   where   the  intensity   of  tion  of  the  patrimony  in  the  bosom  of  the 

financial  life  and  feverish  speculati\-e  ardor  family, — a  sentiment  derived  in   part  from 

show  such  lust  for  gain  and  material  welfare,  the  old  hereditary  tradition  and  in  part  from 
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the  difficulty  of  great  gains  and  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  In  other  cases  the 
patrimony  is  associated  with  the  recollection 
of  a  long  and  difficult  struggle  carried  on 
through  several  generations  and  in  some 
instances  with  their  origin  in  the  old  feudal 
grants. 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  land, 
favored  by  immense  natural  resources,  while 
family  tradition  is  weak  or  non-existent  and 
gain  relatively  easy  and  disposing  by  its 
facility  to  openhandedness,  the  sentiment 
for  integral  patrimonial  conservation  is 
barred  by  a  particular  disposition  of 
mind  in  the  American.  He  is  keenly  aware 
of  the  value  of  a  passion  for  gain  as  a  stimu- 
lative force  to  work  and  activity,  and  dislikes 
the  settling  down  into  a  passive  enjoyment 
of-"wealth — into  what  is  commonly  called 
"living  on  one's  income" — and  as  he  him- 
self has  lived,  he  wishes  his  own  descendants 
to  be  industrious  and  self-reliant. 

These  circumstances  so  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people  form  a 
favorable  soil  on  which  the  seeds  of  religious 
influence,  patriotism,  and  other  motives  flower 
in  the  millionaire's  philanthropic  liberality. 
For  the  Americans  can  be  considered  as  per- 
haps the  most  religious  of  contemporary 
civilized  nations.  Their  religion  is  not  con- 
fined to  belief  but  is  a  special  form  of  social 
intercourse.  It  is  not  a  vague  and  sterile 
sentiment,  morbidly  subjective,  but  a  belief 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  active  and 
practical  American  character,  is  chiefly  ex- 
pressed in  humanitary  collective  activity. 

Patriotism  as  a  motive  is  equally  impor- 
tant.   Their  history,  their  vast  and  rich  terri- 


tory, growing  political  power  and  visions  of 
future  pre-eminence  are  impressed  on  the 
youth  by  the  schools  which  act  as  a  powerful 
crucible  to  unite  in  a  uniform,  intense  na- 
tionalism the  myriad  racial  elements  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Pa- 
triotism is  the  mainspring  of  an  extended 
program  of  physical  racial  improvement 
by  controlled  immigration  and  propaganda 
of  hygiene  and  sport.  Intellectual  improve- 
ment is  to  be  furthered  by  the  wide  diffusion 
of  instruction  and  the  creation  of  an  artistic 
atmosphere  where  hitherto  the  artistic  tradi- 
tions have  failed.  Thus  while  one  group  of 
millionaires  are  purchasing  as  many  valuable 
pictures,  statues  and  curios  as  possible,  an- 
other group  enable  New  York  to  enjoy  the 
best  European  operatic  and  program  music. 
In  conclusion  Signor  Gentile  notes  as  the 
last  tendency  the  conspicuous  single  and 
joint  gifts  for  certain  vaster  projects  which 
have  aroused  no  little  opposition  on  the 
ground  of  the  danger  of  any  form  of  con- 
centrated wealth — even  when  immediately 
intended  for  the  public  good.    He  says: 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  to-day  superiority  over  all  other 
countries  in  all  material  aspects  of  life  and  in  the 
greater  diffusion  of  the  primary  elements  of  in- 
tellectual life.  This  development  of  the  masses 
constitutes  the  true  basis  of  American  democracy 
and  from  its  further  progress  alone  can  the  old 
democratic  traditions  await  their  salvation  as  a 
remedy  to  the  ever  increasing  tendency  toward 
class  and  caste  differences.  It  may  be  that  the 
future  historian,  pausing  to  consider  the  present 
period  of  American  civilization,  will  mark  as  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  people  the  philan- 
thropic work  of  the  very  class  of  millionaires  which 
separated  by  wealth  and  power  seemed  to  put 
most  in  danger  the  old  traditions. 


WHAT   IS  THE   UNISLAV   LEAGUE? 


/COMMENTING  upon  the  measures  taken 
^-^  lately  by  the  Russian  government  against 
certain  catholics,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuit  Wercinsky,  the  dismissal  of  the  Bishop 
of  Mohilev  and  the  investigation  of  the 
Jesuit  organizations,  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin) is  inclined  to  regard  those  measures  as 
provoked  by  the  catholic  propaganda  of  the 
Unislav  League.  In  a  recent  editorial  this 
journal  says  that,  in  March  1910,  Count 
Orlowsky,  who  claims  to  be  a  nephew  of 
Princess  von  Say n- Wittgenstein,  sent  out 
25,000  copies  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Russian 
Council  setting  forth  as  follows  the  aims  of  the 
Unislav  League,  which  was  recently  founded 
in  Lemberg: 


(i)  To  establish  among  Slavs  the  principle  of 
catholic  unity;  (2)  To  propagate  among  Slavs  a 
catholic  spirit  through  Unislav  publications  and 
clubs;  (3)  To  group  together  in  a  catholic  domin- 
ion all  the  autonomous  Slav  nations ;  (4)  To  engage 
in  peaceful  action,  refraining  from  revolutionary 
violence;  (5)  To  preserve  the  autonomy  of  the 
nations  constituting  the  future  Slav  dominions  by 
securing  for  them  a  suffrage  system,  equality  before 
the  law,  freedom  of  worship,  individual  guaranties; 
(6)  To  restore  to  Poland  her  frontier  of  1772. 

This  manifesto  was  preceded,  however,  by 
a  note  which  read:  "Every  endeavor  to  gain 
freedom,  being  sacred,  demands  self  sacrifice 
which  may  be  carrjed,  as  the  cardinal's  oath 
put  it,  usque  ad  effusionem  sanguinis.'^ 

The  writer  in  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  goes  on  to 
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tell  of  another  letter  addressed  to  the  Russian 
Council,  and  in  which  Count  Orlowsky  olTers 
a  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  essay  on  various 
topics  of  European  politics  and  in  particular 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  reconstituting  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  bringing  about  closer 
relations  between  the  Slav  nations  on  one 
side  and  France,  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  other. 
This  letter  is  intended  to  be  "a  counter- 
weight for  the  orthodox  absolutism,  for  the 
protestant  supremacy  and  the  Prussian 
hegemony."    To  quote  further: 

Should  the  ideas  advanced  by  Orlowsky  be  some 
day  realized  practically,  the  world  would  derive 
the  following  benefits:  France  would  recover 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine; 
the  various  Germanic  states  would  gravitate 
towards  Austria;  Poland  with  a  population  equal 
to  France's  would,  as  the  "foyer"  of  Catholicism, 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  European 
equilibrium  and  would  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the 
German  advance  and  to  the  Czarist  autocracy. 
Poland  would  suppress  the  heathenish  modernism, 
and  as  soon  as  Russia  had  become  catholic  would 
place  herself  under  Russia's  protection  as  well  as 


Bulgaria  and  Scrvia  which  would  jcjin  the  universal 
church. 

! 

Count  Orlowsky,  we  are  told,  further  pro- 
duces "an  imposing  array  of  sympathizers 
headed  by  61  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops."  Among 
them  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  is  "appalled  to  find 
Cardinal  von  Kopp  prince  Bishop  of  Breslau, 
the  Bishops  of  Muinster,  Freiburg  and  Pader- 
born."    It  says: 

"Fully  as  amazing  is  the  support  promised  to  the 
Unislav  League  by  the  University  of  Breslau  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The  im- 
pression we  gather  is  that  a  huge  amount  of  adver- 
tising has  been  secured  for  a  criminal  Utopia,  and 
we  hope  that  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  German 
catholic  church  whose  names  figure  on  the  above 
mentioned  list  will  disclaim  any  connection  with 
the  society  to  which  Orlowsky  has  endeavored  to 
add  luster  by  the  use  of  their  names.  Neither  can 
we  feel  surprise  if  the  Russian  government  adopts 
whatever  measures  seem  best  to  combat  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Unislav  League  in  the  western 
provinces  which  are  claimed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Poland  of  1772. 


THE    FIRST    ITALIAN    THEATRICAL     MUSEUM 

A  LL  who  owe  their  purest  artistic  joy  to  the 
"^^  appeal  of  Italian  drama  or  the  nearer 
charm  of  Italian  musicians  will  delight  in  the 
account  given  in  La  Lettura  (Milan)  by 
Signor  Croci  of  the  new  Museo  de  La  Scala 
formed  by  the  Sambon  collection  of  theatrical 
relics. 

Portraits  are  certainly  the  most  attractive 
part  of  a  museum  and  invoke  most  potently 
the  spirit  of  the  past.  From  the  Milan  opera 
there  is  the  great  and  yet  so  touching  figure 
of  Malibran,  the  early  victim  of  her  fame  and 
passion  for  art,  represented  in  an  oval  minia- 
ture of  Villa  Croce  in  1832,  the  year  of  her 
first  Neapolitan  triumphs,  and  a  wax  model 
with  her  profile  for  the  medal  coined  in  her 
honor  by  the  city  of  Milan  in  1836.  During 
the  latter  period,  Malibran  ordered  for  her 
fiance,  Carlo  Bleriot,  the  violinist,  a  portrait 
of  herself  by  the  painter  then  in  vogue, 
Luigi  Pedrazzi.  Gay  and  melancholy  by 
turn,  fragile  and  possessed  by  a  constant 
fever  for  her  art,  the  singer  avoided  the  irk- 
some sittings  for  painters,  and  only  love  for 
her  fiance  induced  her  to  pay  several  visits 
to  Pedrazzi.  The  portrait  now  in  the  new 
museum  shows  her  in  the  costume  of  Des- 
demona,  open  at  the  throat  and  with  the 
ample  Venetian  cape,  and,  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers  the  initials  of 
whose   names   spelled  "  Carlo."     This  ten- 


derly romantic  superstition  was  suggested  to 
the  artist  by  Malibran  herself,  and  it  is 
piteous  to  pass  to  the  inferior  English  print 
of  her  death  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 

This  marriage  had  been  delayed  by  diffi- 
culties in  securing  her  divorce  from  the 
American  banker  Malibran. 

Among  the  other  portraits  the  most  famous 
is  Ferdinando  Quaglio's  miniature  of  Gras- 
sini,  which  Napoleon  had  ordered  of  the  Lom- 
bard singer  as  Dido.  Malicious  chronicles  of 
the  time  asserted  that  Grassini  in  turn  had 
given  the  Emperor  palpable  proofs  of  her 
admiration. 

Grisi  is  shown  in  a  pastel  before  a  mirror, 
wreathing  her  hair  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls, 
and  a  sister  of  Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi  is 
seated  at  a  spinet  awaiting  inspiration  for  the 
music  that  made  her  illustrious  in  Milan  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Miniatures  or  pastels  evoke  the  graceful 
figure  of  the  English  balleteuse,  Fitz- James, 
who  twirled  at  the  Scala  in  1844,  and  the 
famous  Gertrude  Righetti-Georgi,  who  a  little 
less  than  a  century  ago  created  Rosina  in  the 
Barbiere.  Beside  her  is  the  portrait  of  Ros- 
sini's first  wife,  the  Spanish  singer  Isabella 
Angela  Colbran,  as  Saj^pho,  scepter  in  hand, 
and  very  like  Goya's  Maria  Luisa  of  Parma. 

Another  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  later 
celebrity  is  that  of  Maria  Caterina  Serassi, 
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the  singer  and  organist,  to  George  Sand.  The 
Italian  lady  died  very  young  in  a  con\'ent 
where  she  had  retired  after  her  brilliant  suc- 
cesses and  her  portrait  in  the  stiff  flowered 
corsage  relieved  by  a  graceful  scarf  holds  us  a 
moment  with  its  mingled  strength  and 
artificiality. 

From  these  echoes  of  half-suspected  trage- 
dies we  find  contrast  in  the  comic  effigy  of 
Domenico  BiancoleUi,  the  Bolognese  actor 
who  carried  the  glory  of  the  Itahan  theater 
to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  His  daughter, 
Caterina,  known  only  as  Colombina  from 
the  grace  with  which  she  recited  the  role, 
holds  a  score  before  her  and  a  rose  in  the  left 
hand  just  above  the  love  knot  on  the  Watteau 
bodice.  The  collection  of  majolicas  and 
statuettes  revive  too  the  gay  personages  of 
the  Italian  comedy  of  the  day  when  they 
reigned  on  the  European  stage.  Arlecchini, 
Brighella  and  Pulcinella  laugh  at  us  from  the 
faded  grace  of  the  Capodimonte  porcelain 
that  has  the  rare  values  of  vieux  Saxe. 

The  Chevalier  Sambon  collected  with  pre- 
dilection the  figures  and  vases  dating  from 
the  reign  of  that  Carlo  III  of  Naples  who  sent 
for  a  workman  from  Dresden  but  always 
caused  the  mould  to  be  destroyed  that  he 
might  be  the  only  possessor  of  each  master- 
piece. The  most  precious,  perhaps,  of  these 
statuettes  is  that  of  Capitano  Spacca,  a 
Neapolitan  rival  of  Capitaine  Fracasse,  in 
slashed  coat  decorated  with  playing  cards, 
dancing  and  strumming  on  the  guitar  in  a 
meridional  ectasy  of  mirth.  Archaic  musical 
instruments   alternate   with  later  ones   and 


the  imagination  is  tenderly  amused  by  the 
spinets  and  psalteries  and  clavichords  over 
whose  saffron  keyboards  wander  like  dead 
leaves  the  delicate  fingers  of  the  ladies  of 
the  day  addicted  to  gallant  madrigals,  and 
by  the  harps  afford  much  opportunity  for 
display  of  rounded  arms  and  sudden  upward 
glances  at  attendant  cavaliers. 

On  cursory  examination  some  of  the  ob- 
jects in  the  archeological  collection  seem  to 
have  little  connection  wit:h  the  theater,  but 
one  remembers,  for  instance,  that  dancing 
was  one  of  the  first  scenic  forms,  as  we  re- 
mark the  antique  Greek  vase  with  its  design 
of  slim  youths  and  maidens,  and  the  Tanagra 
dancers,  actors  and  poets.  Grotesque  masks 
like  that  of  a  Pulcinella  unearthed  in  Asia 
Minor  were  used  for  stage  decorations. 

Particularly  noteworthy  among  the  mar- 
bles excavated  from  the  ancient  theater  at 
Capua  is  a  mask  of  Comedy,  open  mouthed 
and  with  half  closed  eyes  and  curled  hair  gar- 
landed with  flowering  vine  and  clutched  by  a 
griffon's  claw.  There  are  quantities  of  Greek 
and  Roman  coins  relating  to  the  horse  and 
chariot  races  and  athletic  exercises,  and  the 
curious  i6i  bronze  medallions  coined  on  the 
occasion  of  victories  in  the  Hippodromes  and 
circus.  These  are  in  great  part  of  the  im- 
perial epoch  and  particularly  of  the  time  of 
Nero,  but  some  commemorate  the  gladiatorial 
combats,  others  fights  with  wolves,  hunting 
and  musical  entertainments. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  for  the 
IVIilanese  to  have  added  to  their  operatic  past 
a  museum  unique  in  theatrical  history. 


WHERE   MEN   SHOULD    "PLAY    FAIR" 


"C^OR  her  article  entitled  "Sincerity  in 
*  Social  Life,"  appearing  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (London),  Lucy  Re-Bartlett 
deserves  the  thanks  not  of  fellow  members  of 
the  so-called  "weaker  sex"  only,  but  of  all 
right-thinking  men  also.  The  attitude  of 
men  toward  marriage  is  a  subject  requiring 
considerable  skill  in  the  handling;  and  to  this 
the  writer  in  question  has  added  a  temperate- 
ness  of  language  and  a  moderation  the  ab- 
sence of  which  might  well  have  been  excused, 
considering  the  sense  of  wrong  which  must 
inevitably  be  present  to  any  woman  who  dis- 
cusses the  matter  conscientiously.  Premis- 
ing that  the  duty  of  mutual  fidelity  is  in- 
scribed in  the  marriage  laws  of  every  country 
of  the  Western  world,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
heart  of  every  Western  man  who  enters  into 


marriage,  and  assuming  that  the  laws  them- 
selves are  responsible  in  part  for  this,  making 
as  they  do  the  consequences  of  infidelity  much 
lighter  for  the  man  than  for  the  woman,  the 
writer  is  of  opinion  that  "most  of  all  perhaps 
the  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  polyga- 
mous nature  common  to  the  inferior  and  even 
to  the  average  man,  be  he  of  the  East  or  of  the 
West."     And  she  adds: 

But  whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  is  certainly  as 
we  state  it;  many  men  know  even  at  the  time  of 
marrying  that  they  are  not  likely  to  keep  their  bond; 
a  still  larger  number  hope  perhajss  to  keep  it,  but 
when  they  do  not,  scarcely  feel  themselves  in  fault.    . 

And  the  unfairness  and  insincerity  of  this  is  the 
point  we  wish  for  the  moment  to  insist  upon.  Not 
the  graver  aspects  which  are  recognized  and  much 
discussed,  but  just  the  simple  unfairness  which 
seems  to  be  insufficiently  considered. 
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Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  \ie\vs,  be  they  low 
or  high.  He  has  also  got  a  right  to  express  them  in 
his  life  up  to  a  certain  point.  What  he  has  not  got 
a  right  to  do  is  to  force  conformity  to  them  upon 
another  human  being  whose  views  may  be  very 
different. 

It  may  be  well  that  for  a  certain  level  <;f  men, 
fidelity  to  one  woman  is  not  possible.  And  e\ery 
man's  thinking  is  according  to  his  life  and  nature. 
To  men  of  this  stamp  the  polygamous  mode  of  life 
may  honestly  seem  right,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  higher  idea  enter  into  their  con- 
sciousness. Of  such  there  is  only  one  th«ng  to  say 
— that  they  should  play  fair.  They  should  not 
enter  into  a  bond  which  they  cannot,  and  do  not 
even,  in  many  cases,  desire  to  keep — above  all, 
they  should  not  unite  themselves  to  women  who 
expect  the  bond  to  be  kept,  and  could  not  have  en- 
tered into  it  on  any  lower  terms. 

Leaving  the  question  of  purity  entirely  aside,  it 
is  this  which  makes  men's  attitude  to  marriage  in 
many  cases  so  dastardly  a  thing.  A  compact  is 
made  of  the  gravest  and  most  far-reaching  nature 
— a  compact  so  binding  that  in  some  countries 
there  is  no  withdrawal  from  it  on  any  terms.  And 
the  conditions  are  not  fairly  stated  in  the  com- 
mencement: marriage  is  offered  to  woman  in  the 
Western  form,  and  man  does  not  tell  her  that  he 
will  probably  keep  it  in  the  Eastern. 

Occasionally  the  mentality  of  the  woman  is 
of  the  Eastern  type  also,  in  which  case  the 
situation  works  out  without  open  disaster; 
but  when  there  is  a  different  spirit  in  the 
woman  we  get  tragedy  of  the  worst  kind. 
"Why,"  it  is  asked,  "cannot  man  play  fair, 
and  state  himself  for  what  he  is  to  a  woman 
before  he  marries  her?  If  after  such  frank- 
ness she  still  cares  to  face  the  situation,  the 
risk  is  hers.  But  the  bond  should  be  entered 
into  with  sincerity  on  both  sides,  not  with 
deception." 

Some  may  argue  that  this  sincerity  is  not 
possible  because,  "under  the  influence  of 
love,  a  man  is  not  in  the  condition  to  report 
fairly,  nor  woman  to  judge  dispassionately." 
But,  it  is  answered,  "man  may  not  be  able  to 
tell  his  future  in  these  conditions,  but  he 
knows  his  past.  If  he  tells  this  fairly,  not 
only  the  facts,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
reports  them,  will  reveal  much  of  his  charac- 
ter, in  which  character  lies  the  future. 

Fair-minded  readers  will  admit  the  force  of 
the  following  extract  from  the  article  under 
review : 

Is  there  no  rudimentary  sense  of  honor  in  men  to 
counsel  this  frankness  and  in  society  to  demand  it? 
If  in  any  other  relation  a  man  procures  what  he 
desires  on  false  pretenses,  it  is  called  by  a  very  ugly 
name,  and  even  becomes  a  penal  matter.  But  that 
he  secures  into  his  keeping  a  woman's  whole  life  on 
false  conditions — this  is  not  penal,  nor  even  se- 
verely judged  by  society. 

Men  must  not  think  that  because  in  most 
cases  woman  accepts  afterward  the  position 


which  she  fmds,  this  means  she  would  have 
accepted  it  beforehand. 

Sometimes  her  father's  house  may  not  be  open  to 
her,  and  she  may  have  no  means  of  support.  Often, 
too,  the  complication  of  children  enters  in,  and, 
rather  than  desert  her  children,  a  woman  may  de- 
cide to  support  anything.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  she  loses  her  trapped  feelings.  .  .  .  The  posi- 
tion is  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  accepts  it;  but  in 
many  cases  she  feels  that  she  would  never  have 
entered  into  it  if  she  had  only  known,  and  this  she 
does  not  forget. 

The  writer  does  not  spare  the  delinquents 
of  her  own  sex.     We  read,  for  instance: 

And  whilst  there  is  any  considerable  body  of 
women  in  the  world  asserting  this  heresy — their 
right  to  be  impure  because  men  are  impure — how 
can  pure  women  expect  that  men  will  wholly  under- 
stand them  or  judge  their  sex  onl}'  by  its  truer 
representatives?  Let  them  clear  out  the  traitors  in 
the  ranks  if  they  would  be  understood — let  them 
educate  their  sister  women.  Let  them  point  out 
to  such  the  awful  error  of  regarding  man  as  their 
model — let  them  make  clear  that  the  truest  guide 
for  every  woman  is  the  sensitive  heart  and  spirit 
and  naturally  pure  impulses  which  God,  in  most 
cases,  has  placed  within  her.  .  .  .  And  let  it  be 
made  clear  to  these  women  that  this  sensitiveness, 
indetachable  from  their  womanhood,  will  be  most 
surely  their  salvation  or  their  damnation  accord- 
ing to  their  use  of  it. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  more  extracts 
from  this  article  which  will  well  repay  perusal 
in  full. 

Fair  play — is  it  too  much  to  ask?  From  all,  per- 
haps, but  surely  not  from  many.  Many  men  there 
are  who,  while  they  do  not  shrink  from  sensuality, 
would  frankly  shrink  from  being  guilty  of  cruelty, 
or  cowardice,  or  dishonor.  Let  them  realize  that 
they  are  guilty  of  all  these  things  when  they  bind, 
in  ignorance,  a  sensitive  woman  to  a  vulgar  life,  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  may  think  more  seriously 
before  doing  it.  .  .   . 

As  woman  has  had  patience  with  man  through 
many  centuries,  so  let  man  find  a  little  for  her 
to-day.  Let  him  seek  to  understand  rather  than 
oppose  her,  to  know  her  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
as  he  has  never  known  them  through  the  centuries 
of  subjection,  and  never  could,  since  woman  in 
those  conditions  could  not  know  them  herself.  It 
is  c  companion  which  awaits  man  in  woman  to-day 
— surely  a  far  more  glorious  thing  than  a  slave.  .  .  . 
Then  in  her  new  state  he  will  find  how  infinitely 
greater  are  her  love  and  tenderness,  how  infinitely 
richer  the  treasures  which  she  has  to  bring  him — 
in  every  way. 

Carlyle  said,  "Only  in  a  world  of  sincere 
men  is  unity  possible — but  there  in  the  long 
run  it  is  as  good  as  certain."  Never  be- 
tween the  sexes  has  there  been  this  sincerity. 
With  courage  in  women  and  fair  play  in 
men  the  sexes  would  come  to  understand 
each  other,  and  society  see  the  dawn  of 
better  things. 
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MOXG  those  subjects  concerning  which 
the  popular  concejition  is  erroneous  must 
be  included  the  Manchus.  Manchuria,  their 
original  home,  has  been  of  late  years  so  often 
on  men's  lips;  the  long  and  successful  reign 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  Tzu  Hsi,  with  its 
many  and  remarkable  developments,  has 
kept  in  view  evidences  of  such  masterful 
statecraft  that  the  average  man  is  wont  to 
assume  that  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty  will  con- 
tinue, like  other  threatened  empires,  to  sur- 
vive somehow.  To  those  who  are  conx-ersant 
with  the  facts,  however,  it  is  known  that  the 
relatively  few  Manchus  remaining  in  Man- 
churia are  extremely  rude  and  ignorant. 
Writing  in  the  National  Review  (London), 
Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland  says:  "To-day  the  pure- 
bred Manchu  stock  of  Manchuria  amounts  to 
less  than  lo  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
preserves  little  or  nothing  of  the  attributes  of 
a  dominant  race.  The  Manchu  language  has 
also  died  out  ...  so  that  the  race  has  neither 
literature  nor  enduring  traditions  capable  of 
arousing  it  from  its  lethargic  decay." 

Tzu  Hsi  realized  the  rottenness  of  the 
Manchu  state.  She  ruled  China  for  half  a 
century  not  because  of  any  help  from  her 
ignorant  and  efTete  kinsmen,  but  by  the  sheer 
force  of  her  own  courage  and  intelligence, 
"instinctively  solving  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  masterly  policy  of  divide  et 
impera,  preserving  its  equilibrium  by  the 
shrewdest  use  of  all  available  resources,  and 
by  the  constant  diversion  of  hostile  elements." 
Tow^ard  the  close  of  her  days,  the  Empress 
Dowager  realized  that  the  future  of  China 
must  depend  upon  the  immediate  adoption  of 
a  policy  of  radical  reform.  She  realized  that 
Manchu  rule  in  its  present  form  was  surely 
doomed.  She  realized  that  if  China  was  to  be 
preserved  as  a  sovereign  state,  it  must  be  by 
means  of  Chinese  energy  and  intelligence 
grafted  on  to  the  Manchu  stock.  In  1905 
she  sent  out  a  high  commission  to  study  the 
institutions  of  civilized  countries  east  and 
west,  and  to  report  on  the  adoption  of  such  as 
they  deemed  desirable.  She  also  appreciated 
the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  that  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  military  capacity  of  China 
was  insignificant.  She  therefore  set  about 
putting  the  house  in  order,  equipping  its 
defenses  on  Western  lines.  But  education 
and  administrative  reform  were  in  her  opinion 
the  surest  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  a  regenerated  empire.  She  therefore 
brought  to  her  aid  the  Chinese  viceroy  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  the  ablest  and  strongest  man  about 


her,  and  on  his  advice  authorized  a  pro- 
gram of  constitutional  government.  But 
Tzu  Hsi  is  dead,  Yuan  Shih-kai  is  living 
in  forced  retirement,  and  chaotic  intrigue 
reigns. 

The  Empress  Dowager's  death  has  in  fact 
completely  changed  the  whole  situation. 
The  South  has  viewed  with  increasing  re- 
sentment and  alarm  the  evidence  and  results 
of  Manchu  inefficiency  and  disorganization. 
The  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly 
have  revealed  the  hopeless  rottenness  of  the 
metropolitan  administration;  and  only  the 
certain  fear  of  Japanese  intervention  has 
prevented  the  anti-Manchu  movement  from 
reasserting  itself  with  renewed  force. 

According  to  Mr.  Bland,  some  of  the  na- 
tives themselves  are  becom.ing  aroused  over 
these  conditions: 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
elite  of  Chinese  patriotism  and  poHtical  energy  is 
profoundly  disgusted  with  the  muddle-and-drift 
methods  of  their  so-called  rulers  and  with  the 
notorious  corruption  and  women-led  factions  of  the 
court.  .  .  .  Two  years  ago,  before  the  real  object 
of  Prince  Ito's  mission  to  Manchuria  was  sus- 
pected, before  it  had  been  realized  that  America's 
loudly  trumpeted  role  in  Manchuria  was  Knox  et 
praeterea  nihil,  and  that  England  had  tacitly 
abandoned  her  part  in  the  long-drawn  farce  of  the 
"open  door,"  there  still  appeared  to  be  some  hope 
of  keeping  the  Chinese  Empire  together,  pending 
the  necessary  work  of  reform.  That  hope  is  now 
finally  extinct.  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  the 
New  Dominion  are  irretrievably  doomed  to  that 
"amalgamation"  which  overtook  Corea,  to  di- 
vision at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
"guarantors"  of  the  status  quo  in  those  regions. 

It  is  evident  that  as  Manchuria  ceases  to  be 
a  part  of  China  the  Manchus  also  must  abdi- 
cate as  rulers  of  the  dismembered  Empire. 
In  the  tea-houses  of  the  capital,  men  to-day 
talk  openly  of  an  ancient  prophecy  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ta  Ching  dynasty  will  come 
to  its  end  in  the  "Keng  Shen"  year  (1920); 
and  an  extraordinary  number  of  anti-Man- 
chu books  have  lately  appeared  and  been 
freely  circulated,  even  in  the  North.  Press 
and  politicians,  however,  alike  recognize  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
Japan  to  keep  the  Manchu  government  in  its 
place;  and  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe 
naturally  prefer  the  status  quo,  however  rot- 
ten, to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  a  Chi- 
nese revolution;  and  this  knowledge  imposes 
caution  on  Young  China.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  however,  that  the  "hand-writing  is 
on  the  wall"  as  regards  the  passing  of  the 
Manchu. 
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IS  RUSSIA  ENCOURAGING  ALBANIA'S  REVOLT? 


npHE  uprising  of  the  Malissore  tribe  of 
Albanians  against  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment and  the  open  aid  given  them  by  their 
brethren  of  the  "Black  Mountain,"  and,  it  is 
believed,  also  by  the  Montenegrin  govern- 
ment— despite  all  official  denials — has  trou- 
bled the  European  chancelleries  a  good  deal 
for  the  last  few  months.  The  entire  Turkish 
press  has  given  that  c}uestion  much  considera- 
tion. According  to  various  authoritative 
journals  and  opinions  it  seems  that  the  danger 
zone  of  Europe  now  lies  around  the  new  king- 
dom of  Montenegro,  and  her  230,000  shep- 
herd inhabitants. 

The  general  European  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  Turkey  is  oppressing  the  Albanians  and 
trying  to  crush  out  their  autonomy,  as  well  as 
to  abolish  many  of  their  traditional  privileges. 
The  Ottoman  press,  on  the  other  hand,  devotes 
itself  largely  to  accusing  Montenegro,  "egged 
on"  by  Russia,  as  the  offender.  The  jour- 
nals of  Constantinople  maintain  that  the 
Montenegrin  government  has  disregarded  its 
treaties  and  all  neutrality  laws  by  subsidiz- 
ing Albanian  refugees,  sheltering  them,  giving 
them  moral  and  material  encouragement, 
allowing  its  own  people  to  join  hands  with 
them  actually  if  not  openly.  The  rebelHon 
would  have  been  easily  put  down,  say  these 
journals,  had  Montenegro  remained  neutral. 
They  accuse  Italy  and  Russia  of  backing 
Montenegro.  The  Yeni  Ikdam  (New  Ad- 
vance) expresses  its  opinion  thus: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Montenegrins  are  con- 
tinually joining  the  rebels  and  that  the  latter  are 
escaping  across  the  border  to  get  arms  and  muni- 
tions, many  of  these  being  even  armed  with 
Montenegrin  military  Mauser  rifles.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  contrary  to  official  assurances,  Montenegrins 
are  aiding  the  rebels.  ...  If  their  government 
succeeds  in  enforcing  the  neutrality  laws,  the  re- 
bellion will  not  spread,  otherwise  the  rebels  will 
always  escape  to  Montenegro  if  necessary,  and  thus 
the  movement  shall  continue  and  be  enabled  to 
assume  larger  proportions. 

In  discussing  the  matter  fully  the  Jeune- 
Turc,  a  radical  journal  published  by  the  Turks 
in  French  language,  whose  aim  it  is  to  give 
the  Turkish  point  of  view  to  Europeans 
generally,  observes: 

The  dynasty  of  Petrovilch-Niegoch  [in  Monte- 
negro] is  related  to  reigning  houses  of  some  great 


powers.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  these  powers  to  act 
in  an  imperative  manner  so  as  to  insure  peace  to 
our  northern  Albania?  .  .  .  Nobody  will  contra- 
dict us  if  we  say  that  King  Nicolas  i  is  able  to 
stop,  by  a  simple  order,  the  complicity  of  his  sub- 
jects in  the  revolt.  Let  him  forbid  them  from 
taking  part  in  the  movement,  let  him  close  his 
border  to  our  rebels,  and  peace  will  be  fully  estab- 
lished in  Albania.  Instead,  he  tries  to  give  us 
advice.  Others  imitate  him  .  .  .  the  Pope  has 
also  criticized  us,  as  well  as  other  influential  circles. 
What  then  can  our  government  do?  .  .  .  From  a 
careful  reading  of  the  European  press,  one  can  see 
the  aim  of  our  adversaries,  small  and  large.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  our  neigh- 
bors to  put  us  out  of  Europe,  if  the  Albanian  move- 
ment and  others  in  preparation  are  successful. 

Late  in  May,  Russia,  through  her  repre- 
sentative at  Constantinople,  sent  a  note  to 
the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  protesting 
against  the  concentration  of  Turkish  troops 
on  the  Montenegrin  border.  The  newspapers 
of  the  Turkish  capital  treat  this  note  with 
frank  resentment.  They  regard  its  terms  as 
very  offensive,  and  profess  to  see  in  it  an  in- 
tention to  arrest  the  progress  of  Young  Tur- 
key at  any  cost.  On  this  point  the  Jeune- 
Turc,  the  journal  already  quoted  from, 
observes: 

The  Black  Mountain  [Montenegro]  is  in  fact  a 
Russian  province.  It  is  from  St.  Petersburg  that 
the  strings  are  pulled  to  have  the  vo'ivodes  of  the 
Tsernagora  execute  all  kinds  of  movements.  To- 
day we  are  trying  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  which  was 
instigated  by  some  irresponsible  parties  in  Russia 
and  Italy.  Montenegro  has  declared,  not  long  ago, 
that  she  would  even  allow  our  troops  to  follow  the 
fleeing  bands  into  her  territory.  Now  the  Porte  is 
concentrating  her  troops  to  put  an  end  to  this 
trouble  once  for  all.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  her  intentions  being  peaceful.  It  would  be 
absurd  even  to  imagine  that  Turkey  could  have  any 
desires  on  Montenegro  or  any  other  country.  So 
"Imperial"  Russia,  whom  the  aff^air  does  not 
concern  at  all,  becomes  anxious  about  peace.  .  .  . 
How  does  the  Russian  government  consider  the 
concentration  of  our  troops  as  a  menace  to  peace? 
And  what  is  her  role  in  this?  Russia  gives  advice 
to  Montenegro,  even  orders.  This  is  well  known. 
Why,  then,  did  this  same  Russia  allow  Montenegro 
to  become  the  accomplice  of  the  Malis.sores  and  to 
disturb  the  internal  peace  of  her  neighbor?  For- 
eign bands  are  hindering  our  development  and 
tranquility,  so  that  they  may  benefit  from  it  later. 
.  .  .  All  this  is  a  very  valuable  lesson  for  us  and 
will  have  the  effect  only  to  strengthen  our  solidar- 
ity, our  union  before  the  foreign  danger.  .  .  .  We 
must  have  peace  at  home  to  be  able  to  struggle  with 
all  due  energy  abroad. 
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A   Mortgage    for    $600,000,000  than    a    billion    dollars.      This    is    between 

$75,000,000  and  $100,000,000  more  than  they 

BUSINESS  borrowers  of  much  or  little  are  obtained  during  the  first  half  of  19 10. 

concerned  in  one  of  the  month's  biggest  Here  are  the  totals  (compiled  by  the  Jour- 

financial  items.     James  J.   Hill  announced  nal  of  Commerce)  of  bonds,  notes,  and  stocks 

the  execution  of  a  $600,000,000  mortgage  on  sold  by  the  various  companies  up  to  June  i : 
the  property  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad. 

Simultaneously  came  the  sale  of  $20,000,000  railroads 

of  the  new  bonds   to  be   secured  by  that  ^^^^^ s42oS"ooo  3381^40 1  sa'^Sao 

mortease.  the  largest  one  ever  recorded  on   Notes 234,410,000    i35,iso,ooo+    99,2:50,000 

.,  "  f  '       ^   •   ^v-  4-1,      ^      stocks 64,269,000    48,2.'-)9,3G0+   16,009,640 

railroad  property  m  this  or  any  other  coun-  L_: l_j — ^ 

try    Two  months  ago  Mr.  Hill,  to  all  appear-      ^otai $719,064,900  $.564.692,ooo+ $154,372,900 

ances,  was  despairing  of  getting  any  new  industrial  and  miscellaneous 

-  ,  .  ^  •  J. '    r      j_  CORPORATIONS 

money    for    his    properties    on    satisfactory 

f^,.^/       A    T-AmnrV  nf  V.i"c  wic  niinfprl  I'n   tViP^iP    Bowels $146,627,000  $169,523,000  —  $22,890,000 

terms.    A  remark  oi  nis  was  quotea  in  inese  Notes  31,176,000     21,100.000  +   io.o76.ooo 

pages  to  the  effect  that  "money  is  very  cheap   stocks ^5.453.050    i6i.976.60o-  66..523.550 

in  Wall  Street — until  you  try  to  borrow  it.       Total .$273.2.36,050  $352.599,600  —  $79.343.550 

It  is  cheap  only  to  some;  you  or  I  could  not  o rand  total. .  .$992,320,950  $917,291,600  +  $"5,029,350 
get  any  of  it."    But  after  all,  Mr.  Hill  seems 

to   have  paid   proportionately  less   for   his  During  June  a  large  additional  amount  of 
$20,000,000  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  rail-  new  bonds  was  sold  with  the  railroads  main- 
roads  have  paid  for  their  money.     He  had  taining  their  position  as  the  principal  bor- 
higher  grade  bonds  to  offer  in  return  than  rowers,  as  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 
most  of  them  have,  however. 

Mr.  Hill's  reputation  as  a  prophet  of  busi-  Investors  and   the  Trust  Decisions 
ness — a  reputation,  by  the  way,   which  is 

almost  world-wide — has  caused  a  great  deal  INVESTORS  all  over  the  world  are  watch- 
of  special  significance  to  be  attached  to  his  ■'■  ing  with  keenest  interest  the  metamor- 
determination  to  make  the  huge  Great  phosis  of  "  big  business "  in  this  country. 
Northern  mortgage  at  this  time.  He  has  Their  interest  is  centered  not  alone  upon 
undertaken  to  provide  opportunely  for  the  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  American  Tobacco 
needs  of  his  railroad  during  the  next  half-  companies,  those  immense  enterprises  which 
century.  And  the  size  of  his  undertaking  is  must  proceed  at  once  to  effect  changes  in  their 
generally  accepted  as  a  measure  of  his  optim-  organizations  in  conformity  to  the  recent 
ism  on  the  future  of  the  country,  and  par-  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  also  upon  a 
ticularly  that  part  of  it  known  as  the  great  score  or  more  of  other  industrial  combina- 
empire  of  the  Northwest,  of  which  he  is  tions  to  which  the  court's  most  recent  inter- 
called  the  builder.  pretation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  may 

The  relative  facility  with  which  the  coun-  possibly  be  found  to  apply.     Even  now  the 

try's  railroad,  industrial,  and  public-service  "billion  dollar  steel  trust"  and  the  "sugar 

corporations  are  able  to  supply  themselves  trust"  are  being  investigated  with  a  view 

with  new  money  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  to  ascertaining  whether  cases  may    not  be 

"improvement,  additions  and  betterments"  established  against  them  under  the  Sherman 

is  always  an  important  factor  in  forecasting  law.    There  are  resolutions  before  Congress 

future  business.     The   theory  is,  of  course,  calling  for  similar  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 

that   the   spending  of   this  new   money  for  the  "woolen  trust." 

wages,  materials,  supplies,  and  so  on,  if  it  is  But  the  new  situation  which  these  com- 

substantial   in   amount,   makes   for   general  panics  have  been  compelled  to  face  is  every- 

activity  in  trade  and  industry.  where  being  accepted  in  a  pretty  matter-of- 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  since  the  fact  way.    The  tranquillity  on  the  part  of  the 

first  of  the  year  these  corporations  have  ob-  investing  public  and  the  complacency  on  the 

tained  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets  more  part   of   the   corporations   themselves,   with 
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which  the  Supreme  Court  mandates  in  the  relatively  insignificant  amount  of  mortgage 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  were  received,  indebtedness  outstanding,  and  as  the  corn- 
would  scarcely  have  been  thought  possible  a  pany  has  agreed  not  to  execute  any  mortgage 
year  or  more  ago.  Long  before  the  decisions  on  its  property  without  recognizing  and  con- 
were  handed  down,  however,  the  public's  firming  the  priority  of  the  "debentures,"  they 
mind  had  been  made  up  to  the  likehhood  that,  are  rated  as  high  as  many  widely  distributed 
in  any  event,  the  court  would  be  "reason-  bonds  dignified  by  the  phrase  "secured  by 
able" — that  even  though  the  two  defendant  deed  of  trust."  They  are  safer  than  a  great 
companies  were  condemned,  there  would  be   many  others. 

no  confiscation  of  property,  no  destruction  of  Bankers  have  all  along  held  the  opinion 
underlying  values,  to  cause  losses  among  the  that,  even  in  the  extremity  of  a  final  liquida- 
thousands  of  holders  of  their  stocks  and  tion  of  its  business,  enough  would  be  realized 
bonds.  from  the  Tobacco  Company's  estate  to  pay 

It  was  gratifying — though  of  course  not  off  the  bondholders  at  par  and  leave  some- 
unexpected — to  find,  particularly  in  the  text  thing  substantial  for  the  stockholders.  But, 
of  the  Tobacco  decision,  specific  reference  to  of  course,  this  borders  on  the  theoretical, 
the  regard  which  the  court  held  for  the  Scarcely  any  one  believes  that  any  part  of  the 
interests  of  the  investing  public.  The  sane  business  is  to  be  actually  liquidated.  The 
conclusions  at  which  the  average  investor  changes  will  be  of  form  and  not  of  substance, 
had  already  arrived  were  confirmed  in  al-  Nor  does  it  now  appear  likely  that  cash 
most  every  respect.  payment  of  the  bonds  would  be  made,  were 

there  specific  provisions  for  their  retirement 
Tobacco  Bonds  ^t  the  company's  option,  as  there  are  in  the 

cases  of  most  railroad  and  industrial  issues. 
npHE  American  Tobacco  Company  is  in  The  belief  is  held  that,  considering  the  large 
many  respects  the  most  extensive  indus-  aggregate  amount,  such  an  undertaking,  in- 
trial  combination  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  volving,  as  it  probably  would,  the  sale  of  new 
reconstructing  this  enterprise  so  as  to  remove  securities  of  some  kind,  would  scarcely  be 
those  elements  of  its  organization  which  the  justified  by  prevailing  conditions  in  the  in- 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  make  for  "  undue  vestment  markets. 

restraint  of  trade,"  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  Two  courses,  therefore,  seem  to  be  left  open 
solution  for  one  interesting  problem,  in  par-  to  the  Tobacco  Company  in  treating  with  the 
ticular,  not  presented  in  the  case  of  the  "debenture"  holders.  It  may  ask  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  exchange  of  the  old  securities  for  those  of 

The  latter  is  not  a  debtor  company  to  the   another  company — possibly  an  entirely  new 
investing  public;  in  reorganizing,  it  will  have   one.    Or  it  may  arrange  to  have  the  obligation 
to  consider  only  its  stockholders,  or  partners  assumed  by  a  different  corporation, 
in  the  business.    The  Tobacco  Company,  on 

the  other  hand,  will  have  to  satisfy,  in  addi-     Reasons  for  Improved  Sentiment 
tion   to   its   stockholders,    a   large   body   of 

creditors,  the  holders  of  its  "debenture"  /COMMENTING  on  the  Standard  Oil  case 
bonds,  or  promises  to  pay,  aggregating  ap-  ^  last  month  in  "The  Progress  of  the 
proximately  $101,000,000.  Its  treatment  of  World"  this  magazine  pointed  out  that  the 
these  obligations  will  afford  not  only  a  unicjue  business  world  at  large  seemed  to  regard  the 
test  of  the  investment  status  of  "debentures,"  decision  as  a  fortunate  one.  The  judgment 
as  a  class,  but  also  a  valuable  guide  to  other  handed  down  in  the  American  Tobacco  case 
corporations  which  may  find  it  necessary  in  — in  some  respects  more  comprehensive  than 
the  future  to  undergo  changes  in  financial  the  preceding  one — was  received  with  even 
structure  in  the  process  of  making  themselves  more  satisfaction.  The  two  together  have 
eligible  to  enumeration  among  the  "good  been  hailed  as  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
trusts."  new  era  of  trade  expansion  and  of  growing 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  confidence  among  investors, 
probably  understand,  the  Tobacco  "de-  Nor  did  it  detract  from  the  generally  im- 
bentures,"  like  all  bonds  of  their  type,  lack  proved  sentiment  among  bankers  and  busi- 
thc  security  of  a  mortgage  on  any  s{)ecific  ness  men  to  have  it  announced  by  the  Depart- 
property.  They  are  merely  claims,  prior  to  ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  almost 
those  of  the  stocks,  on  the  property,  earnings  as  soon  as  they  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
and  profits  of  the  corporation.  It  may  be  understanding  of  the  two  trust  decisions,  that 
said,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  owing  to  greatly  increased  acreage  the  wheat 
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crop  this  year  was  likely  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  country's  history,  and  the  cotton  crop 
the  largest  with  the  exception  of  but  one 
previous  year.  Preliminary  estimates  by  the 
experts  place  the  yield  of  wheat  at  approxi- 
mately 764, 291, 857  bushels,  nearly  23  per  cent, 
more  than  last  year,  and  the  yield  on  cotton 
at  close  to  13,000.000  bales. 

Some  Lessons  from  the  "Denver" 
Dividends 

SUSPENSION  of  the  dividends  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  which  the  company  had  "paid  un- 
interruptedly since  1901  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum,  will  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  readers  the  persistence  with  which  the 
Investment  Bureau  for  a  long  time  has  been 
pointing  to  that  very  contingency. 

In  fact,  it  seems  as  though,  by  reason  of  the 
wide  discussion  accorded  to  the  possibility 
of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  road's 
directors,  most  of  the  holders  must  have  been 
pretty  well  prepared  for  it.  If  they  have 
acted  with  forethought  the  temporary  sus- 
pension will  impose  upon  them  little,  if  any, 
hardship.  From  that  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  passing  of  the  dividend  will  attract 
less  attention  than  might  be  expected  of  such 
action  in  connection  with  a  stock  which  for  a 
considerable  time  has  been  regarded  by  many 
investors  as  a  fairly  well-" seasoned"  income 
producer.  However,  the  incident  contains 
some  nice  lessons  in  investment  judgment  to 
which  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer. 

The  interests  of  three  distinct  classes  of 
investors  are  involved  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  Primarily,  of  course,  there  are  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  stockholders  them- 
selves. Then  there  are  the  holders  of  the 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railway;  and  finally,  there 
are  the  holders  of  the  recently  issued  5  per 
cent,  collateral  trust  notes  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway. 

Western  Pacific  bondholders  will  receive 
the  announcement  with  the  most  satisfaction. 
It  will  remind  them  of  the  assurance  they 
were  given  at  the  time  of  the  purchasing  of  the 
bonds  that  a  factor  of  safety  for  their  income 
lay  in  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  un- 
conditional guaranty  of  the  interest.  The 
Western  Pacific  is  the  recently  completed 
line  to  the  Pacific  Coast  controlled  by  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  through  ownership 
of  $50,000,000  of  its  total  $75,000,000  capital 
stock.  As  yet  the  new  road  has  been  unable 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  its  own  way,  that  is,  to 


meet  the  interest  on  its  bonds.  It  is  admit- 
tedly to  conseirve  its  own  resources,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  "make  good"  its  guaranty  on  the 
latter  securities  and  thus  to  protect  its  inter- 
est in  the  new  property,  that  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  has  discontinued  its  dividends. 

The  interest  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  note- 
holders in  the  incident  is  considerably  more 
remote.  In  fact,  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  it  might  very  well  be  disregarded  except 
for  the  principle  it  illustrates  in  the  matter 
of  judging  "collateral  trust"  securities.  It 
comes  about  in  this  wise: 

Missouri  Pacific  is  the  owner  of  a  large 
amount  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pre- 
ferred stock,  acquired  by  purchase  a  number 
of  years  ago.  When  the  former  road  came  to 
raise  new  capital  last  May,  it  put  up  this 
"Denver  preferred"  as  the  stock  is  called  in 
the  parlance  of  Wall  Street,  as  part  security 
for  its  new  notes.  Now,  of  course,  the  value 
of  this  security  is  temporarily  impaired. 
Therefore,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  big  margin  of  other  sound  collateral  still 
protecting  the  notes,  their  standing  would  be 
proportionately  impaired. 

In  this  day  of  "combinations,"  "com- 
munities of  interests,"  and  the  like,  in  both 
the  railroad  and  industrial  fields,  the  fortunes 
of  one  enterprise  may  to  so  great  an  extent 
depend  upon  the  fortunes  of  another  that  in 
purchasing  securities  of  any  kind  investors 
will  always  do  well  to  look  out  for  intercor- 
porate relationships,  such  as  are  here  indi- 
cated. 

Postal  Savings  Banks 

A  N  official  of  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
■^^  quoted  as  saying:  "At  the  present  rate 
of  increase.  Postal  Savings  deposits  will  be 
$20,000,000  by  the  first  of  next  year.  We 
have  proved  that  it  is  a  sound  business  propo- 
sition. The  Government  issues  about  $100,- 
000,000  in  foreign  money-orders  annually  and 
the  express  companies  a  similar  amount. 
We  figure  that  the  new  banks  will  ultimately 
keep  all  of  this  here." 

If  this  prediction  be  borne  out,  it  appears 
that  the  Postal  Savings  banks  in  the  United 
States  are  destined  soon  to  become  as  suc- 
cessful as  those  in  either  the  United  Kingdom 
or  France,  the  principal  countries  where 
systems  have  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  wondered  whether 
this  optimistic  official  is  not  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment if  he  really  supposes  that  the 
great  annual  outpour  of  money  to  foreigni 
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countries,  as  represented  by  the  Post  Office 
and  express  company  orders,  can  be  com- 
pletely diverted  to  the  Government's  de- 
positories of  savings.  However,  it  would  take 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  estimated  total 
of  $200,000,000  each  year,  added  to  the  other 
savings  funds  which  the  banks  are  expected 
to  attract,  to  cause  the  aggregate  deposit  in 
our  own  offices  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed, 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  those  of 
the  English  and  French  banks. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
people  of  other  countries  make  use  of  such 
institutions  as  these  may  be  gained  from  the 
following  statistics  of  operation  of  the  Postal 
Savings  system  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1908,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete 
returns  are  now  available: 


show  the  former  to  have  been  $1,907,041,830, 
and  the  latter  $1,405,282,514.  For  the  single 
month  of  May  both  exports  and  imports  ex- 
ceeded the  largest  figures  ever  recorded  for  a 
corresponding  month. 

In  the  following  table,  the  191 1  fiscal 
year's  exports,  imports  and  credit  balance  are 
compared  with  the  figures  for  two  previous 
years : 

Total  Exports 

1911 $2,030,000,000* 

1910 1 ,744,984,720 

1909 1.663,011, 104 

Total  Imports 

1911 SI, .530.000.000* 

1910 1,.').57,819,988 

1909 1,311,920,224. 

Excess  of  Exports 

1911 8500,000.000* 

1910 187,164,732 

1909 3.51,090,880 

♦Estimated 


Number  of  bank  offices 1,5,239 

Amount  of  deposits  during  the  year $218,033,698 

Total  amount,  including  interest,  standing  to 

credit  of  all  open  accounts  at  close  of  year. -5783, 356, 802 

Number  of  deposits  during  the  year 18,379,991 

Average  amount $10.92 

Average  amount  to  credit  of  each  open  account  $68.18 

Statistics  of  the  French  banks  show  that 
on  December  31,  1909,  the  number  of  deposit 
accounts  was  5,542,882,  and  that  the  de- 
posits, including  interest,  aggregated  $316,- 
456,000,  an  average  of  about  $57. 

Nearly  a  thousand  United  States  post 
offices  have  thus  far  been  designated  by  the 
Department  to  receive  savings  deposits,  and 
this  number  is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of 
about  150  a  week.  In  January,  the  first 
month  during  which  the  system  was  in  opera- 
tion here,  the  average  deposit  was  $16.14.  In 
April,  the  latest  month  for  which  figures  have 
been  published,  it  had  risen  to  $31.57. 

Over  $2,000,000,000  of  Exports 

/COMPLETE  returns  on  foreign  commerce 
^^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will  show 
the  country's  exports  to  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  On  this 
basis,  with  total  estimated  imports  of  about 
$1,530,000,000,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  will  be  shown  to  be  pretty 
close  to  $500,000,000. 

Actual  figures  for  exports  and  imports 
during  the  eleven  months  ending  with  May 


The  NeAv  Government  Bonds 

T  TNEXPECTED  success  has  crowned  the 
^^  efforts  of  Uncle  Sam  to  establish  the 
bonds  of  his  Government  on  an  independent 
investment  basis.  That  his  credit  ranks  the 
highest  in  the  world  is  evident,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  $50,000,000  3  per  cent. 
Panama  Canal  bonds  he  received  bids  aggre- 
gating more  than  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  offering,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  bid  for  the  bonds  was  slightly 
more  than  102^^4,  showing  that  he  will  have 
to  pay  but  little  more  than  2.90  per  cent,  for 
the  loan. 

The  "basis"  of  2.90  per  cent,  on  which  the 
new  Panama  bonds  have  sold  compares  with 
3.09  per  cent.,  the  real  interest  earned  on  both 
British  consols  and  French  rentes  at  their 
average  market  prices  during  1910,  and  it  is 
in  fact  lower  than  the  average  "basis"  on 
which  either  one  of  these  two  popular  Govern- 
ment issues  have  sold  since  1906. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  $50,000,000  Pan- 
ama issue  has  apparently  gone  into  the  hands 
of  individual  investors,  since  it  was  not  at- 
tractive to  the  banks  because  the  bonds  are 
not  available  for  additional  circulation.  The 
success  of  the  loan  indicates  pretty  clearly 
how  many  people  there  are  who  place 
"safety"  ahead  of  everything  else  in  consid- 
ering where  and  how  to  invest  their  savings. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


OUT-OF-DOOR   LIFE,   NATURE,   AND   SCIENCE 

A  -MOXC.  a  half-dozen  new  books  evidently  pub- 
■^  lished  with  special  reference  to  the  season's  read- 
ing, perha{)s  the  most  attractive,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literary  charm,  is  a  volume  by  John 
Muir,  entitled  "  My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra."  ' 
This  book  has  appeared,  during  the  last  few- 
months,  in  serial  form,  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly;  but  the  illustrations,  reproduced  from 
photographs  by  Herbert  W.  (ilcason  and  from 
<lrawings  made  by  Mr.  Muir  himself  in  1869, 
greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  text.  The 
publication  of  this  work  reminds  us  that  Mr. 
Muir's  acquaintance  with  the  region,  of  which  he 
has  written  so  much  and  so  entertainingly,  dates 
back  more  than  forty  years.  This  present  volume 
is  devoted  to  Mr.  Muir's  diary  of  the  summer  of 
1869,  telling  of  his  explorations  and  experiences 
while  in  charge  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  Yosemite. 

"The  Cabin,"  2  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  like 
earlier  volumes  by  the  same  writer,  is  an  easy,  in- 
formal discourse  on  things  that  the  present-day 
hunter  and  fisherman  learns  in  the  "big  woods, 
and  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  the  man  who 
does  not  yet  know,  but  is  ready  to  be  instructed. 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  of  camp 
and  forest. 

More  in  the  nature  of  a  manual  or  handbook  is 
Harper's  "Camping  and  Scouting:  An  Outdoor 
Guide  for  American  Boys."*  For  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  young  Americans  who  are 
responding  to  the  cry  of  "back  to  nature,"  a  book 
like  this,  prepared  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing American  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  camps, 
how  to  prepare  for  outdoor  life,  where  to  go,  how 
to  live  in  camp,  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  woods  and  on  the  trail  or  river,  comes  at  a 
most  opportune  moment.  It  includes  five  chap- 
ters prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  Boy  Scouts,  and  there  is  a  very  practical  chap- 
ter on  camping  for  girls. 

Those  Americans, — and  their  number  is  growing 
from  year  to  year, — who  plan  for  automobile  trips 
in  Europe  during  the  summer  months,  will  get 
something  more  than  a  series  of  casual  impressions 
from  the  reading  of  Mr.  Lee  Meriwether's  "See- 
ing Europe  by  Automobile."^  This  volume  de- 
scribes a  five-thousand-mile  motor  trip  through 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  with  an 
excursion  into  Andorra,  Corfu,  Dalmatia,  and 
Montenegro.  Mr.  Meriwether  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  "A  Tramp  Trip:  How  to 
See  Europe  on  Fifty  Cents  a  Day."  When  Mr. 
Meriwether  made  that  memorable  journey,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  motor  car  was  un- 
known as  a  practical  conveyance  over  the  roads 
of  Europe,  or  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Now  that 
he  has  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  tramp  trip  by  making  the  same  tour  in  an 
automobile  instead  of  afoot,  he  is  free  to  confess 

'My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra.  By  John  JMuir.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin.      :j54  pp..  ill.      .S2..50. 

2  The  Cabin.  Bv  Stewart  Edward  White.  Doubleday, 
Page.     28.3  pp.,  ill.     $\J>0. 

3  Harper's  Camping  and  Scouting,  Edited  by  George  B. 
Grlnnell  and  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
398  pp.,  ill.      .$1.7.5. 

<  Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile.  By  Lee  Meriwetiier. 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    415  pp.,  ill.    $2. 


that  the  modern  method  is  far  the  more  expensive, 
Ijut  gives  some  figures  and  suggestions  tending 
to  show  that  it  is  really  not  as  expensive  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  may  interest  motorists 
to  note  that  the  total  cost  of  boxing  Mr.  Meri- 
wether's 28-horsepower  roadster  and  carrying  it 
from  New  York  to  Europe'  and  back  came  to 
just  $234.80. 

At  last  we  have  in  form  for  popular  circulation 
the  "  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life,"  ' 
which  was  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  two 
years  ago.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this  commission 
to  determine  the  present  status  of  country  life  in 
the  United  States,  to  point  out  the  main  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  suggest  lines  of  action  and  inquiry. 
The  commission  looked  on  its  mission,  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  technical  farming,  but  with 
reference  to  means  whereby  country  life  may  be 
redirected  to  the  end  that  a  better  rural  civiliza- 
tion may  be  developed.  As  Mr.  Roosevelt  remarks 
in  a  letter  printed  as  an  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume, "the  strengthening  of  country  life  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  whole  nation." 

The  vigorous  campaign  now  in  progress  in  this 
country  against  the  house-fly  will  be  materially 
helped  by  a  volume®  concerning  the  dangerous 
achievements  of  this  disease  carrier  and  the  meas- 
ures of  destroying  it,  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the 
Government  entomologist.  The  suggestions  offered 
by  Dr.  Howard  are  of  a  most  practical  character, 
and  will  be  easily  understood  by  readers  not  pos- 
sessing a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
illustrations  are  among  the  best  that  have  come 
to  our  notice. 

"  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs"  ^ 
is  the  title  of  a  practical  handbook  by  Allen 
French.  The  book  takes  the  form  of  a  planting 
table,  in  which  various  vegetables  are  treated 
under  alphabetical  arrangement. 

While  Sir  Rubert  W.  Boyce's  work  "Yellow 
Fever  and  Its  Prevention"*  is  subtitled  "A  Man- 
ual for  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners,"  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  will  be  of  interest  and  use  to 
the  general  reader.  Sir  Rubert,  who  is  Holt  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
City  Bacteriologist,  and  a  traveler  of  wide  experi- 
ence in  tropical  lands,  considers  the  subject  in  its 
historic  distribution  of  symptoms  and  treatment. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  views  and  charts. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  the  remarkable  experi- 
ences and  theories  of  the  Austrian  monk,  Gregor 
Mendel,  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  heredity, 
were  ignored.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
Dutch  scientist,  de  Vrics,  rediscovered  Mendel's 
work,  and  brought  it  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  public.  To-day  almost  every  scientific  gar- 
dener and  breeder  of  cattle  has  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  Mendel's  theories.  In  an  excellently  illus- 
trated volume,  R.  C.  Punnett,  Professor  of  Biology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  now  presents  a 
much  enlarged  and  entirely  rewritten  edition  of 

'  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Country  Life.  Sturgis  & 
Walton  Co.     1.50  pp.     75  cents. 

'The  House-Fly.  By  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     312  pp.,  ill.     $1.60. 

'  How  to  Grow  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs.  By  A  Ilea 
French.      Macmillan.     312  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

s  Yellow  Fever  and  Its  Prevention.  By  Sir  Rubert  \V. 
Boyce.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     380  pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 
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his  former  volume,  published  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
entitled  "  Mcndelism."  ^ 

The  fifth  edition  of  Professor  (•.  Frederick 
Wright's"  Ice  Age  in  North  America  "-is  essentialK' 
a  new  book,  containing  as  it  docs  fifty  additional 
maps  and  illustrations,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  new  material.  The  main  conclusions 
of  the  original  edition  (1889),  which  was  regarded 
as  an  epoch-making  work  in  its  field,  have  been 
sustained  by  recent  investigations,  which  have, 
however,  shed  much  new  light  upon  the  general 
subject.  One  of  the  conclusions  of  vital  interest 
to  scientists  is  that  the  date  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch  was  probably  much  more  recent  thap  it 
has  usually  been  represented  to  be. 

Although  popular  interest  in  glaciers  as  scenic 
"wonders"  has  been  steadily  growing  in  recent 
years,  there  is  still  a  widespread  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  actual  phenomena  connected  with 
glaciers,  the  broad  results  and  effects  of  glaciation, 
and  the  yearly  movements  of  these  enormous  ice 
masses.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  of  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  the  brief  article  contributed 
to  this  number  of  the  Review  by  Prof.  Lawrence 
Martin,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  a  \'ol- 
ume  just  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Prof.  William  H.  Hobbs,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  describes  in  a  very  interesting  way  "The 
Characteristics  of  Existing  Glaciers."'  In  the  first 
part  of  his  book.  Professor  Hobbs  treats  of  moun- 

'  Mendelisni.  By  K.  O.  Punnett.  Macmillan.  IS."")  pp.. 
ill.     81.2,5. 

2  The  Ire  Age  In  North  America.  Uy  (i.  Frederick  Wrighl . 
Oberlin.  Ohio,  llibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  70.'?  pp..  ill. 
8.5. 

»  (-haracterisdcs  of  Kxi.stinK  (ilaciers.  By  William  II. 
Hobbs.      Macmillan.      :!(U   pp.,  ill.     S:i.'J.'>. 


tain  glaciers;  in  the  second  part,  of  .\rctic  glaciers; 
and  in  the  third  part,  of  Antarctic  glaciers.  Far 
from  adopting  the  common  practice  of  treating  the 
subject  of  glaciation  as  if  all  ice  masses  having  in- 
herent motion  were  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
Professor  Hobbs  emphasizes  the  wide  differences 
which  separate  such  bodies,  and  shows  that  the 
laws  which  govern  their  nourishment  and  depletion 
are  by  no  means  identical. 

A  book  of  442  pages  on  "The  Diamond,"*  by 
W.  R.  Cattelle,  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  mines  all  over  the  world,  gives  the  history  of 
human  acquaintance  with  this  queen  of  the  pre- 
cious stones,  and  considers  the  entire  subject  of  a 
commercial  business  in  diamonds.  There  is  an 
appendix  of  diagrams  showing  the  stales  of  cut- 
ting. 

NOTEWORTHY    BIOGRAPHIES 

The  reformer  Luther  has  generally  been  pre- 
sented to  English  readers  as  a  great  theologian, 
rather  than  a  great  character.  It  is  from  the 
latter  point  of  view,  however,  that  Dr.  Preserved 
Smith  has  written  his  "Life  and  Letters  of  Martin 
Luther,"^  in  which  he  tells  the  entire  story  of 
Luther's  epoch-making  career  with  fulness  and 
vigor,  fine  historic  grasp,  and  keen  insight  into  the 
human  side  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Smith  has  given 
many  extracts  from  Luther's  table  talk  and  let- 
ters, in  the  latter  of  which,  says  this  new  biog- 
rapher, the  reformer  so  often  unlocks  his  heart. 
The  faults  also  "are  neither  dissembled  or  atten- 
uated." Dr.  Smith  has  made  use  of  a  large  amount 
of  material  bearing  upon  Luther  and  his  career, 
which  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe.     This  \olume  is  illustrated. 

Holland's  national  hero  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
volume''  in  the  "Heroes  ot  the  Nations"  series,  by 
Miss  Ruth  Putnam,  who  has  utilized  the  material 
collected  for  her  "Memoirs  of  William  of  Orange," 
the  two-volume  work  i^ublished  in  1895;  but  has 
entirely  rewritten  the  narrati\e,  taking  advantage 
of  later  information  and  fresh  material.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Miss  Putnam's  own  prefer- 
ence was  to  change  the  title  of  the  work,  since  she 
states  that  she  has  searched  in  vain  for  any  con- 
temporary justification  of  the  adjective  silent  as 
applied  to  the  Prince.  It  was  his  political  critics 
of  a  later  period  who  first  used  the  word  as  a 
derogatory  term.  English  readers,  however,  have 
adopted  it  without  the  association  of  a  hostile  in- 
tent, and,  by  retaining  it,  a\oid  the  risk  of  con- 
fusing this  William  of  Orange  with  the  later  king. 

Some  months  ago,  the  authorized  life  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  by  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  was  noticed  in  these 
pages.  A  sketch  of  his  private  life,  by  his  private 
secretary,  Philip  Jourdan,  now  appears  as  the 
result  of  many  requests  from  friends  of  South 
Africa's  greatest  statesman.^  It  should  be  said  in 
this  connection,  that  Mr.  Jourdan  was  most 
closely  associated  with  Cecil  Rhodes  for  eight 
years  prior  to  his  death.  It  is  stated,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  this  volume,  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  secretary,  going  even  to 
the  length  of  insisting  that  he  should  make  him- 
self acciuainted  with  all  correspondence,  whether 
marked  "strictly  confidential"  or  not.  In  this 
volume  Mr.  Jourdan  avoids  reference  to  his  sub- 

<  The  Diamond.  By  W.  R.  Cattelle.  John  Lane  Co. 
440  pp.,  ill.      $2. 

'  The  Life  and  lA<tter.s  of  Martin  Liithor.  By  Preserved 
Smith.     HouKhton  MilTlin  Co.     490  pp..  ill.     $.{..'.0. 

6  William  the  Silent.  By  Mis.s  Uuth  Putnam.  Putnam. 
.■>1S  pp.,  ill.      $1.35. 

'Cecil  UhodRs:  His  Private  Life.  By  Philip  Jourdan. 
John  Lane  Company.     203  pp..  ill.     S2.50. 
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ject  as  a  politician  and  statesman,  confining  him- 
self exclusively  to  reminiscences  bearing  upon  his 
private  life.  The  hook  will  be  found  to  be  the 
most  intimate  record  of  Rhodes  that  has  thus  far 
been  given  to  the  world. 

The  life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Lindsay 
Swift,  in  the  series  of  "American  Crisis"  biog- 
raphies,' while  sympathetic  throughout,  is  perhaps 
the  most  impartial  biography  of  Garrison  ever 
published.  ^Ir.  Swift  has  studied,  with  great  care, 
the  various  interests  to  which  Garrison,  as  an  anti- 
slavery  reformer,  found  himself  opposed  at  various 
periods  in  his  career.  He  has  given  especial  at- 
tention to  the  various  elements  in  the  anti-slavery 
movement  which  refused  to  follow  Garrison's 
lead,  differing  from  him  chiefly  on  the  question  of 
political  action.  Mr.  Swift  has  endeavored  to 
deal  fairly  with  these  contemporary  opponents  of 
(jarrison,  and  the  result  can  hardly  be  said  to  de- 
tract from  the  traditional  view  of  the  great  anti- 
slavery  leader  as  a  disinterested  champion  of  what, 
in  his  time,  he  and  others  regarded  as  a  vital  re- 
form. 

Mr.  Herman  E.  Kittredge  has  written  an  elabo- 
rate anecdotal  biography  of  the  late  Colonel  Rob- 
ert G.  Ingersoll.-  Mr.  Kittredge's  account  of 
Ingersoll's  boyhood  days  in  New  York  State,  and 
his  later  life  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  offers  many  side- 
lights which  serve  to  explain  the  attitude  of  this 
distinguished  orator  toward  the  formal  religion 
of  his  day. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company  publishes  a 
biography  of  "Timothy  Flint,  Pioneer,  Missionary', 
Author,  Editor,  1780-1840,"^  by  John  Erwin  Kirk- 
patrick.  Timothy  Flint  became  a  missionary  to 
what  was  then  the  far  West,  namely,  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys,  as  early  as  the  year  181 5.  The 
story  of  his  life  among  the  pioneers  and  frontiers- 
men of  those  valleys,  from  that  time  on,  is  told  in 
the  present  volume. 

HISTORY    AND   POLITICS 

A  very  exhaustive  and  scholarly  study  of  "The 
Republican  Tradition  in  Europe,"^  by  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  of  Oxford,  a  Fellow  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy, is  made  up  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  for  1910. 
Mr.  Fisher  considers  first  medieval  thought  and 
ancient  tradition  with  regard  to  governmental 
systems;  then  passes  to  Venice  and  Florence; 
then  to  France  and  the  revolutionary  state;  then 
to  autocracy  and  the  German  revolution;  winding 
up  with  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  "permanence  of 
the  republican  idea  in  the  consciousness  of  Eu- 
rope." His  study  embraces  the  republican  tradi- 
tions from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Portugal. 

The  discovery  of  California,  the  historians  now 
tell  us,  was  the  result  of  the  idea  that  North  Amer- 
ica constituted  a  group  of  islands  near  the  coast 
of  Asia,  hiding  the  old  continent,  with  its  silks  and 
porcelains,  from  European  approach.  Beginning 
with  the  time  that  this  idea  prevailed  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Irving  Berdine  Richman  traces  the  history  of 
"California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico,"  ^  covering 
the  period  1 535-1 847.    The  era  of  exploration  and 

'  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  By  Lindsay  Swift.  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.      412  pp.      «1.2.'3. 

2  Ingersoll.     By  Herman  E.  Kittredge. 
Dresden  Company.     581  pp.,  ill.     $2. .'50. 

3  Timothy  Flint,   Pioneer,   Missionary, 
1780-1S40.     By  John   E.   Kirkpatrick. 
Co.     .331  pp.,  ill.     $3. .50. 

*  The  Republican  Tradition  in  Europe.  By  Herbert  A.  L. 
Fisher.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     362  pp.   $2. 

»  California  Under  Spain  and  Mexico,  1.53.5-1847.  By  Irv- 
ing B.  Richman.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     541  pp.,  ill.    $4. 


the  age  of  the  missions  are  treated  adequately, 
while  later  chapters  unfold  events  in  the  Mexican 
regime.  F"inally,  there  is  given  a  concise  account 
of  the  whole  western  movement  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  California  from  the  United  States,  with 
new  light  upon  the  career  of  John  C.  Fremont. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  many  maps,  charts 
and  plans,  and  an  extensive  appendix  of  notes  and 
other  supplementary  matter. 

A  rather  bitter  summing  up  of  the  national 
weaknesses,  .which  are,  he  believes,  resulting  in 
the  coming  ascendency  of  foreign-born  peoples  in 
this  country,  has  been  written  by  Monroe  Roycc, 
under  the  title  "The  Passing  of  the  American."'' 
He  considers  immigration;  our  "fatal  eloquence"; 
our  business  methods;  the  American  woman; 
our  statesmen;  our  education;  and  "our  official 
inefficiency." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  social  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  Votes-for-Wonien   move- 
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nient,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  at  least,  the  militant  tactics  of  the 
suffragettes  have  changed  the  propaganda  from  a 
somewhat  weak  joke  to  a  live  question  of  practical 
politics.  The  point  of  view  of  the  suffragettes, 
which  has,  perhaps,  been  misunderstood  in  this 
country,  is  set  forth  vigorously,  and  in  detail,  by 
Miss  E.  S^'lvia  Pankhurst,  in  a  recently  published 
volume  entitled  "  The  Suffragette." ''  This  is  a  first- 
hand account  of  the  aims  and   methods  and  dra- 

«  The  Passing  of  the  American.  By  Monroe  Royce.  Whit- 
taker.      189  pp.     $1.20. 

'  The  SufTragette.  By  E.  Sylvia  Pankhurst.  Sturgis  & 
AValton  Company.     517  pp.,  ill.     f  1..50. 
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SYLVIA   PANKHURST 
(Author  of  "The  Suffragette") 

matic  experiences  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  by 
one  who  has  been  an  intimate  and  important  part 
of  what  she  narrates.  Miss  Pankhurst's  mother 
.has  been,  for  many  years,  a  leader  in  the  equal 
suffrage  movement.  She  contributes  an  introduc- 
tion to  her  daughter's  volume.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated by  snapshots,  taken  by  press  representatives 
and  others,  of  raids,  arrests,  processions  and 
demonstrations.  According  to  Mrs.  Pankhurst, 
the  moving  idea  of  the  movement,  which  is  de- 
scribed so  vividly  by  Miss  Sylvia  in  the  book 
under  consideration,  is  compounded  of  "a  passion- 
ate love  of  freedom,  a  strong  desire  to  do  social 
service  and  an  intense  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate." 

The  Arthur  II.  Clark  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
has  brought  out  a  history  of  "Louisiana  under 
Si)ain,  France  and  the  United  States,  1785-1807"* 
translated  or  transcribed  by  James  TKlcxander 
Robertson  from  manuscript  accounts  by  Dr.  Paul 
AUiot  and  various  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 

■Tjouisiana  uiuItT  Spain,  France  and  the  United  States. 
I78r)-l.s()7.  Traii.shiled  and  transcribed  by  .lames  Alex- 
ander UoberlsDn.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Compiui.N  .  707  pp., 
ill.      SIO. 


American  officials.  This  book  describes  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions  of  the  country 
in  the  early  territorial  period,  and  contains  ma- 
terials that  have  been  drawn  upon  by  several  of  the 
leading  historians  of  that  period.  The  work  is  in 
two  volumes. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  monumental  work  of 
Friedrich  Ratzel,  on  "Anthropo-Geographie,"  ap- 
peared in  German.  It  was  the  result  of  almost  a 
generation.of  study  on  the  part  of  its  author  of 
the  influence  of  geopraphy  and  climate  upon  the 
movements  of  development  and  history.  Ratzel 
made  a  science  of  anthropo-geopraph^■.  His  work 
was  so  elaborate  and  scholarly,  and,  moreover,  so 
closely  adapted  to  conditions  obtaining  in  Teu- 
tonic and  Slavonic  Europe,  that  to  most  American 
and  English  students  it  was  a  closed  book.  We 
now  have  a  translation  and  elaboration  of  this 
great  work  "adapted  to  the  Anglo-American 
mind."  The  author  of  this  new  volume,  entitled 
"The  Influences  of  Geographic  Environment,"  ^ 
Miss  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  has  already  brought 
out  a  work  on  "American  History  and  its  Geo- 
graphic Conditions."  She  has,  in  the  present 
work,  tested  and  verified  the  conclusions  of  her 
master,  Ratzel,  and  worked  them  out  to  a  better 
proportioned  system.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
"Operation  of  Geographic  Factors  in  History'"; 
"Society  and  State  in  Relation  to  the  Land"; 
Movements  of  Peoples  in  their  Geographical  Sig- 
nificance"; "Man's  Relation  to  the  Water"; 
"Plains,  Steppes  and  Deserts";  "Mountain  In- 
fluences";   and  the  "Influences  of  Climate." 

Two  new  books  on  the  American  Revolution, 
each  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  diligent  research, 
have  been  published  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other,  and  are  likely  to  take  rank  among  the  most 
important  historical  works  of  the  current  year. 
In  the  volume  entitled  "France  in  the  American 
Revolution,"  ^  appears  some  of  the  best  work  of  the 
late  James  Brcck  Perkins,  for  many  years  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  long  distinguished  among  his  colleagues 
for  historical  scholarship.  The  aid,  both  military 
and  diplomatic,  furnished  by  France  to  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  in  their  struggle  for  independence, 
had  most  important  bearings  on  the  course  of  the 
Revolution,  and  cannot  be  neglected  as  a  factor 
in  the  results.  Mr.  Perkins  has  given  us  by  far 
the  most  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
English  language.  An  introduction,  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  is  con- 
tributed by  Ambassador  Jusscrand.  The  first  of 
three  volumes  on  American  militar%'  policy  by  Gen. 
Francis  V.  Greene  is  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.''  General  Greene's  ability  as  a  writer  on 
military  topics  was  long  ago  demonstrated,  notably 
in  his  books  on  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78; 
the  Mississippi  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War;  and 
the  biography  of  his  ancestor,  General  Nathanacl 
Greene^  of  Revolutionary  fame.  In  his  accounts 
of  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  General 
(ireene  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  military 
achievements  of  Washington,  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, have  been  underrated  by  many  historians, 
and  to  the  fallacious  hostility  of  the  American 
people  to  a  standing  army,  for  which  the  nation 
has  more  than  once  paid  the  penalty. 

5  Inlluenc&s  of  Geographic  Envii-onment.  By  Ellen 
Churchill  Somple,      Henry  Molt  &  Company.     0S3  pp.  $4. 

'  France  in  the  American  devolution.  By  .Tames  Breck 
Perkins.     Hou.i^hton  Mifflin.     .544  pp.     $2. 

«The  Uevolutionary  War  and  the  Military  Policy  of  the 
ITnited  States.  By  Francis  V.  Greene.  Scribners.  ;jr>0  pp., 
ill.     $2..'->0. 
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The  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  whose  work  on  "The 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution" 
gave  him  an  international  reputation  many  years 
ago,  has  recently  completed  an  historical  treatise 
entitled  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American 
Constitution*."'  While  this  subject  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one,  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of  treatment  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  earlier  students  of 
our  Constitution,  in  that  he  sets  forth  and  recog- 
nizes, for  the  first  time,  documentary  evidence 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  recent  discovery 
of  the  pamphlet  written  by  Pelatiah  Webster,  in 
1 783,  in  which  is  embodied  the  first  draft'of  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  formulated 
in  1787,  made  so  profound  an  impression  upon 
Mr.  Taylor  that  he  accepts  it  as  a  revelation  of 
the  origin  of  the  Constitution  itself.  He  declares 
that  it  is  "a  great  thing  to  know  for  certain  that 
the  most  notable  of  all  political  inventions  had  a 
personal  inventor;  that  the  entirely  unique  and 
path-breaking  creation  embodied  in  the  American 
Constitution  came  into  being  in  a  perfectly  normal 
way;  that  its  birth  was  neither  mythical  nor 
miraculous."  Working  upon  this  basis,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor endeavors  to  unfold  the  growth  of  the  Consti- 
tution according  to  the  historical  method,  "which 
regulates  all  law,  public  and  private,  as  a  live  and 
growing  organism  that  changes  as  the  relations  of 
society  change." 

EDUCATION 

The  university,  in  these  modern  days  of  ours, 
and  in  the  years  of  the  future,  must  have  more  to 
do  with  the  great  problem  of  the  new  economics: 
How  to  make  the  human  spirit  more  at  home  in 
the  material  world.  This  is  the  judgment,  set 
forth  with  unusual  lucidity  and  charm  of  style,  by 
Charles  Ferguson,  in  his  little  volume  "The  Uni- 
versity Militant."  2  The  university,  Mr.  Ferguson 
insists,  is  the  church  of  the  industrial  republic. 
"Its  standard  is  the  original  and  final  creed  of 
humanity,"  and  its  prophetic  idea,  that  of  "a  city 
with  laws  framed  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  a  city  dominated  by  artistic  and 
scientific  experts."  Mr.  Ferguson  undertakes  to 
show  that  "the  spirit  of  the  university  should 
have  a  political  rating."  It  should  gradually 
achieve  a  self-supporting  status.  It  ought  not  to 
content  itself  with  mere  theorizing  about  the  ad- 
ministrative and  productive  arts.  It  ought  to 
exhibit  them  in  action.  The  advance  to  a  mate- 
rial civilization  "more  refined,  more  various,  and 
more  free,  requires  that  the  church,  the  university, 
and  the  political  primary  shall  be  telescoped  into  a 
single  institution."  Perhaps  the  author's  idea  is 
best  exemplified  by  a  reply  he  quotes  as  having 
been  made  by  the  president  of  the  Arizona  Terri- 
torial University  at  Tucson,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  why  athletics  do  not  flourish  at  that  institu- 
tion. The  educator  said:  "The  faculty  here  have 
gone  in  for  the  regular  sports  that  are  in  vogue  in 
Eastern  colleges,  and  have  tried  to  interest  the 
students  in  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  is  no  use; 
the  boys  have  absorbed  their  minds  in  a  bigger 
game  than  football,  the  game  of  besting  this 
desert  here  with  the  tools  of  science.  And  they 
are  away  every  holiday  with  the  engineers  and 
irrigators — to  the  bottoms  of  mines  and  the  tops 
of  mountains — training  for  the  match." 

» The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution. 
By  Hannis  Taylor.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     676  pp.     $4. 

» The  University  Militant.  By  Charles  Ferguson.  Mitch- 
ell Kennerley.     184  pp.    $1. 


ECONOMICS:  SOCIOLOGY 

Readers  of  Mr.  Carter's  article  on  fire  insurance 
rates  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  will  find 
a  full  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  suggested 
in  that  article  in  Mr.  Solomon  S.  Huebner's  book 
on  "Property  Insurance."*  This  work  deals  not 
only  with  fire  and  marine  insurance,  but  with 
surety  bonding,  title  insurance,  and  credit  insur- 
ance.^in  fact,  with  all  those  forms  of  insurance 
that  grant  protection  against  loss  of  property. 
The  author  has  brought  together,  in  compact  form, 
the  important  theoretical  and  legal  principles  and 
the  leading  practices  upon  which  the  business  is 
based. 

One  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  modern  Socialism 
is  Mr.  John  Spargo,  whose  lectures  and  writings 
have  given  him  an  authoritative  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Socialist  propagandists.  His  little  book  en- 
titled "Sidelights  on  Contemporary  Socialism"^  is 
not,  however,  so  distinctly  addressed  to  non~ 
Socialists  as  to  the  author's  comrades  in  the  move- 
ment. It  deals  with  various  problems  within  the 
Socialist  movement  itself.  The  book  consists  oi 
three  lectures, — "Marx,  Leader  and  Guide"; 
" Anti-intellectualism  in  the  Socialistic  Move^ 
ment";  and  "The  Influence  of  Marx  on  Contem- 
porary Socialism." 

INDUSTRY    AND    COMMERCE 

Prof.  John  C.  Duncan,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  written  a  comprehensive  work  on  "The 
Principles  of  Industrial  Management."*  Professor 
Duncan  is  a  teacher  of  accountancy.  He  has  en- 
deavored particularly  to  make  his  book  useful  to 
accountants  and  general  students  of  business,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  are  primarily  charged  with  the 
conductand  management  of  business  undertakings. 
The  book  is  one  that  might  be  used  to  advantage  in 
schools  of  business  and  in  all  institutions  where 
modern  industrial  methods  are  taught. 

A  helpful  adjunct  to  Professor  Duncan's  book  is 
the  new  volume  on  "Cost- Keeping  for  Manufac- 
turing Plants,"®  by  Sterling  H.  Bunnell,  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  His 
work  not  only  suggests  to  manufacturers  how  fac- 
tory products  may  be  increased  so  as  to  pay  a  large 
profit  on  the  large  expenditure  required  for  sys- 
tematic records,  but  to  those  accountants  and  man- 
ufacturers who  have  already  moderate  methods, 
the  author  makes  suggestions  of  methods  which  he 
believes  will  increase  the  accuracy  of  thecost  system 
and  promote  its  general  usefulness. 

Another  useful  business  manual  is  "Practical 
Salesmanship:  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Selling 
Goods"'  of  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  In  this  work 
the  author  attempts  to  present  the  principles  and 
ethics  of  salesmanship,  illustrated  from  the  actual 
experience  of  men  who  have  given  many  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  business  of  selling  commodities  on 
the  road,  or  behind  the  counter,  or  to  the  manage- 
ment of  salesmen  and  saleswomen.  Twenty-nine 
expert  sales  managers  and  business  men  have  col- 
laborated with  the  author  in  the  production  of  this 
book,  and  the  experience  of  these  people  is  freely 
drawn  upon  for  the  reader's  benefit. 

« Property  Insurance.  By  Solomon  S.  Huebner.  Apple- 
ton.     421  pp.     $2. 

*  Sidelights  on  Contemporary  Socialism.  By  John 
Spargo.     New  York,  B.  W.  Huebsche.     154  pp.     $1. 

'The  Principles  of  Industrial  Management.  By  John  C. 
Duncan.     Appleton  &  Co.     323  pp.,  ill.     S2. 

« Cost- Keeping  for  Manufacturing  Plants.  By  Sterling 
H.  Bunnell.     Appleton.     233  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

'  Practical  Sale.smanshlp.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     317  pp.     $1. 
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FAMOUS  ORATIONS,  AND  SPEAKERS'  AIDS 

"Famous  Speeches"'  is  a  collection  of  the  most 
notable  deliverances,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere, 
by  distinguished  English  orators — with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  addresses  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
speeches  have  been  selected  for  their  historical  and 
oratorical  interest,  and  cover  the  period  from  Crom- 
well to  Gladstone.  Included  in  the  volume  are 
examples  from  Burke,  Fox,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Sheri- 
dan, O'Connell,  Grattan,  Cobden,  Beaconsfield, 
and  Bright,  each  orator  being  given  a  special 
introduction. 

A  tastefully  printed,  thin  little  volume  contains 
the  splendid  address  entitled  "The  Fruits  of  the 
Tree,"^  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan  at  the  World's  Missionary  Conference  at 
Edinburgh  in  June  of  last  year. 

Two  books  for  those  who  would  speak  well  in 
public  are  Glenville  Kleiser's  "How  to  Develop 
Self-Confidencein  Speech  and  Manner  "^  and  "How 
to  Argue  and  Win."*  The  chapters  are  full  of  sug- 
gestive material  by  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and 
will  be  found  very  helpful  by  those  who  aspire  to 
express  themselves  with  confidence  and  success 
either  in  public  or  in  private. 

"  Illustrations  are  windows,"  said  Paxton  Hood, 
and  public  speakers  on  almost  all  possible  themes 
will  find  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fresh  "windows"  for  their  discourses  in  the  new 
"Cyclopedia of  Illustrations  for  Public  Speakers."^ 
This  mine  of  facts,  incidents,  stories,  experiences, 
anecdotes,  and  quotable  poetry,  as  well  as  tables 
of  useful  statistics,  contains  some  800  or  more  pages 
and  is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  topics 
and  furnished  with  a  system  of  cross  references. 
The  material  has  been  gathered  from  almost  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  including  nature, 
science,  invention,  exploration,  literature,  politics, 
history,  geography,  as  well  as  the  common  ex- 
periences of  life.  Care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
accuracy,  and  wherever  possible  the  source  is  in- 
dicated. The  work  has  been  compiled  and  edited 
by  Robert  Scott  and  William  C.  Stiles,  editors  of 
the  Homiletic  Review. 

Seldom  has  history  been  presented  so  forcibly  to 
the  eye  as  in  Croscup's"SynchronicChart  of  United 
States  History.""     The  work  consists  of  a  chart 

'Famous  Speeches.  Selected  and  edited  by  Herbert 
Paul.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     456  pp.     $3. 

2  The  Fruits  of  the  Tree.  By  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.      61  pp.      35  cents. 

3  How  to  Develop  Self-Confldence  in  Speech  and  Man- 
ner. By  Glenville  Kleiser.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  288 
pp.     $1.2.5. 

*  How  to  Argue  and  Win.  Bv  Glenville  Kleiser.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.      310  pp.      $1.2.5. 

'  Cyclopedia  of  Illustrations  for  Public  Speakers.  By 
Robert  Scott  and  William  C.  Styles.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.     836  pp. 

«A  Synchronic  Chart  and  Statistical  Tables  of  United 
States  History:  With  a  Chronological  Text.  By  George  E. 
Oroscup.     Windsor  Publishing  Co.    94  pp.     $1.50. 


and  a  book  of  text.  This  thin  volume,  8x10  inches 
in  size,  with  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  contains  a 
graphic  outline  of  American  history  chronologically 
arranged  under  periods.  Separate  chapters  take 
up  the  history  and  development  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, political  parties  and  their  development, 
slavery,  insular  possessions,  Presidential  elections, 
the  progress  of  the  United  States,  religious  bodies, 
and  comparative  statistics.  Valuable  charts, 
diagrams,  and  statistical  tables  on  industrial  sub- 
jects are  included.  The  synchronic  chart,  how- 
ever, is  the  principal  thing.  This  chart  is  1 1  x  43 
inches,  folding  within  the  covers  of  the  book,  and 
shows  at  a  glance  the  entire  history  of  the  United 
States.  Each  century  is  separately  visible,  the 
nation  dominating  the  affairs  of  that  period  being 
shown  by  a  distinct  color — red  for  England,  yellow 
for  Spain,  green  for  France,  orange  for  Dutch  and 
so  on.  The  principal  events  of  each  period  are 
made  strikingly  plain,  and  contemporary'  happen- 
ings in  Europe  are  also  shown.  The  history  of  each 
State,  as  well  as  that  of  our  insular  possessions, 
stands  out  clearly  to  the  eye.  The  work  as  a  whole 
is  "history  made  visible"  in  a  striking  manner. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

It  would  appear  that  of  the  making  of  cookery 
books  there  is  no  end,  but  as  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fairclough 
says  in  the  preface  to  her  new  "Ideal  Cookery 
Book,"'  cookery  is  a  science  that  is  constantly  ad- 
vancing and  needs  a  "report  of  progress  from  time 
to  time."  It  is  a  handsome,  finely  illustrated  book 
of  945  pages  that  Mrs.  Fairclough  has  prepared. 
Every  recipe,  she  tells  us  in  this  book,  has  been 
tested  in  the  Gloucester  Road  School  of  Cookery, 
in  London,  of  which  Mrs.  Fairclough  is  principal. 
A  new  feature  in  this  book  is  the  statement  in  each 
case  of  the  time  required  for  the  preparation  and 
cooking  of  each  dish,  and  the  average  cost  incurred, 
and  when  the  dishes  are  seasonable.  There  is  a 
comprehensive  index  containing  French  and  Eng- 
lish names  of  the  dishes. 

An  elaborate  treatise  on  "Plumbing  and  House- 
hold Sanitation"*  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  J. 
Pickering  Putnam,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Putnam  tells  us,  he  has  studied  plumbing  from 
both  the  practical  and  theoretical  standpoints.  He 
has  written  in  a  simple,  popular  style  and  illus- 
trated the  volume  copiously  with  views,  diagrams 
and  charts.  The  reader  is  warned  in  the  preface 
that  he  will  find  "many  ideas  and  conclusions 
which  are  not  considered  orthodox  among  many 
plumbers  and  framers  of  plumbing  legislation."  A 
cursory  consultation  of  the  pages  of  the  work  indi- 
cate that  the  compiler  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  frank  opinion. 

'  The  Ideal  Cookery  Book.  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Fairclough. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.      945  pp.,  ill.     $8. 

'  Plumbing  and  Household  Sanitation.  By  J.  Pickering 
Putnam.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     718  pp..     ill.     $3.75. 
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DR.   HARVEY  W.  WILEY,   PURE   FOOD  EXPERT 

Dr.  Wiley,  as  expert  chemist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  not 
only  drafted  much  of  the  pure-food  legislation  that  has  gone  on  the  federal  statute- 
books  during  the  past  decacle,  but  has  been  charged,  under  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture, 
with  the  enforcement  of  most  of  the  provisions  thus  enacted.  He  has  fought  every 
form  of  food  adulteration  with  courage  and  vigor  and  his  persistent  eflOrts  ha\c  resulted 
in  the  punishment  of  hundreds  of  violators  of  the  food  laws  throughout  the  country. 
Dr.  Wiley  has  served  continuously  in  the  Department  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  long 
before  he  became  famous  as  a  prosecutor  of  impure  food  manufacturers  he  had  a  record 
for  substantial  achievement  as  a  chemist.  V'ears  ago  he  made  important  investigations 
in  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  materially  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  this  country.  His  "poison-squad"  experiments  have  contributed  much  to 
the  stock  of  popular  knowledge  regarding  diet.  Dr.  Wiley  is  big  of  frame  and  larg->  of 
heart.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  our  national  public  servants.     (Sec  page  138) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


What  Will  ^s  ^^^^  magazine  reaches  its 
the  Democrats  readers,  at  the  opening  of  August, 
^°'  it  is  probable  that  Congress  will 
be  nearing  the  end  of  the  special  session. 
Adjournment,  however,  may  take  the  form 
of  a  recess  of  two  or  three  months.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  the  year  preceding  a  national 
election  the  Democrats  in  control  of  Congress 
would  be  so  amiable  as  to  pass  the  one  great 
political  measure  demanded  by  the  Repub- 
lican administration,  without  proceeding  to 
do  many  things  that  would  at  once  benefit  the 
country  and  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  rising 
and  hopeful  Democracy. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Democrats 
of  have  done  well.  They  have,  how- 
Poiicy  ever,  made  one  serious  mistake  of 
tactics  and  of  practical  policy  which  even  yet 
it  may  not  be  too  late  to  remedy.  What  the 
country  expected  and  demanded  of  the  Demo- 
crats was  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  If  they  had 
been  permitted  to  proceed  in  the  normal 
and  constitutional  way  they  would  have  been 
ready  with  a  general  tariff  revision  bill  at  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress 
next  December.  They  were  embarrassed  by 
being  called  into  special  session  before  they 
could  possibly  prepare  a  general  tariff  bill. 
They  were  fully  justified  in  offering  separate 
bills  making  a  reduction  of  rates  as  respects 
several  different  schedules.  The  serious  mis- 
take to  which  we  refer  was  their  failure  to 
bring  in  a  bill  dealing  with  the  paper  and 
pulp  schedule.  This  subject  was  ripe  and 
ready  for  action.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
message  of  December,  1907,  recommended 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  special  bill 
dealing  with  this  wood-pulp  schedule.  The 
only  reason  given  by  Republican  leaders  in 
Congress  for  not  taking  up  that  question  in 
the  long  session  of  1908  was  the  practical  one 
which  led  to  the  deferring  of  all  tariff  revision 


matters  until  alter  tne  Presidential  election. 
Mr.  Taft  was  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt 
cabinet  and  was  in  accord  with  the  proposals 
in  favor  of  the  free  admission  of  wood  pulp  for 
print  paper.  Furthermore,  the  first  and  only 
schedule  upon  which  Mr.  Taft's  tariff  board 
has  been  able  to  complete  its  work  and  make 
its  report  has  been  this  very  one. 


Why  Not  a 
Paper  and 
Pulp  Bill  ? 


Thus  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
could  be  any  excuse  whatever  for 
the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  report  a  bill 
removing  the  high  tariff  restrictions  upon  the 
import  of  wood  pulp  and  certain  kinds  of 
paper, — provided,  of  course,  countries  ex- 
porting such  products  to  us  should  levy  no 
export  duty  upon  them  and  should  otherwise 
conform  with  usual  requirements.  Such  a 
bill,  promptly  passed  by  the  House,  could  not 
have  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  any  ground  upon 
which  President  Taft  could  have  failed  to 
approve  of  it.  The  pending  reciprocity  meas- 
ure has  been  practically  meaningless,  except 
as  a  rather  clumsy  and  roundabout  way  to 
secure  this  very  object.  No  one  dreams  for  a 
moment  that  this  special  session  would  have 
been  called  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  urgency 
of  the  newspapers  in  their  demand  for  free 
paper  and  pulp.  But  the  passage  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  measure  at  Washing- 
ton does  not  meet  the  case.  There  will  still 
be  a  determined  fight  in  Canada  against 
reciprocity  on  many  grounds.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Canadians  will  or  will  not 
enact  a  reciprocity  law.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  the  paper  and  pulp  schedule  of  the  tar- 
iff ought  to  be  dealt  with  directly  and  openly 
upon  its  merits,  and  that  the  Democrats  of 
the  House  have  fallen  short  of  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  their  opportunity,  in  their  failure  to 
act  swiftly  upon  this  particular  schedule. 
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.  n    t    ■      The   reciprocity   measure   would 

A  Confusion         .„    i  •        i  i  i      i 

of  still  have  remauied  to  be  dealt 
'"^"^  with  both  at  Washington  and 
at  Ottawa  as  might  be  thought  best.  But 
the  paper  and  pulp  revision, —  as  so  ear- 
nestly demanded  by  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  in  1907  and  as  advocated  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration, —  ought  to  be 
met  in  a  direct  bill  overhauling  the  ap- 
propriate schedule  of  the  Payne -Aldrich 
tariff.  As  regards  Canada,  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
regarding  provincial  regulations  before  ad- 
mitting Canadian  pulp.  The  pulp  and  paper 
of  Newfoundland  would,  however,  be  at  once 
available;  and  there  are  some  other  regions 
where  paper-making  fibers  are  produced,  from 
which  a  moderate  supply  would  probably 
enter  the  United  States  if  tariff  restrictions 
were  removed.  There  is  not  the  slightest  need 
of  awaiting  the  dubious  processes  of  getting 
a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  into  opera- 
tion before  giving  the  newspapers  and  other 
paper  consumers  of  this  country  the  benefits 
of  the  kind  of  tariff  reform  that  even  the 
Republicans  had  promised  them  nearly  four 
years  ago,  and  that  the  Democrats  were 
supposed  to  favor  with  practical  unanimity. 
Perhaps  the  failure  to  bring  forward  this 
paper  and  pulp  bill  was  due  to  some  curious 
confusion  of  mind.  Somebody  may  have 
supposed  that  because  these  articles  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Canadian  bill  they  must  per- 
force be  left  undisturbed  as  they  stand  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law.  This  is  not  only  a  mis- 
take but  a  rather  ridiculous  one.  The  reform 
of  that  particular  schedule  in  our  tariff  ought 
not  in  any  manner  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  proposed  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment affecting  our  trade  with  Canada  alone. 

The  Senate    ^^^   passagc   of   the   reciprocity 

Aporoues     mcasurc  in  the  Senate  on  Satur- 

'  Reciprocity- ^^^    the    2 2d    of    July   was   of 

course  fully  anticipated.  Almost  the  exact 
number  of  votes  the  measure  would  receive 
had  been  ascertained  many  weeks  in  advance. 
It  was  the  extraordinary  case  of  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  Senators  voting  for  a  measure  when 
hardly  one  of  them  regarded  it  as  either 
timely  or  of  satisfactory  character  in  detail. 
The  Democrats  were  voting  for  it  merely  be- 
cause it  seemed  an  incidental  step  in  the 
process  of  wrecking  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 
Those  Republicans  who  voted  for  it  were  for 
the  most  part  constrained  to  do  so  by  their 
relations  with  the  administration,  or  by  rea- 
sons of  a  general  sort  that  were  quite  apart 
from  the  measure  itself.    Most  of  the  group 


of  Senators  opposing  the  bill  were  the  pro- 
gressive Republicans  of  the  central  West. 
They  were  the  only  Senators  who  discussed 
the  measure  upon  its  merits.  The  interested 
press  treated  them  with  studied  injustice. 

Senator  Thus  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa, 
Cummins'  who  made  an  extended  and  un- 
answered argument  against  this 
particular  measure  in  its  nature  and  its  de- 
tails, was  twitted  and  reproached  because, 
forsooth,  he  now  opposed  "reciprocity," 
whereas  he  had  years  ago  strongly  favored 
"it."  This  instance  is  worth  citing,  because 
it  so  aptly  illustrates  the  nature  of  most  of  the 
support  of  the  measure.  It  is  precisely  as  if, 
— having  at  some  time  committed  himself 
to  the  doctrine  of  protection, — a  member  of 
Congress  should  be  reproached  because  on  its 
passage  he  had  made  a  speech  against  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill.  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  each  lawmaker  has  a  right  to  say  what 
seems  to  him  just  and  right  when  it  comes  to 
the  concrete  application  of  the  principle.  It 
is  still  true  that  Senator  Cummins  has  been 
consistently  a  supporter  of  "reciprocity,"  and 
he  is  not  fairly  to  be  reproached  because  he 
has  not  been  a  supporter  of  that  particular 
measure  which  at  Washington  they  call  "it," 
and  which,  apparently,  very  few  of  our  mid- 
summer statesmen  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read.  Senator  Cummins  has  the  habit  of 
studying  measures  that  he  debates ;  and  he  has 
not  failed  to  give  ample  reason  why  he  is 
opposed  at  the  present  time  to  this  particular 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill  as  introduced. 

,  , .      Naturally,  also,  he  took  the  safe 

Responsi-  and  solid  ground  that  Congress 
'  '^^  is  responsible  for  all  tariff  and 
revenue  legislation,  and  that  this  particular 
tariff  bill  should  have  been  as  much  subject 
to  discussion  and  amendment  as  any  other 
bill.  The  doctrine  upon  which  the  endeavor 
was  made  to  force  the  bill  through  without 
amendment  was  an  unsound  and  dangerous 
one.  The  only  reason,  of  course,  why  so  false 
a  doctrine  seemed  to  have  any  weight  lay 
in  the  purely  contemptuous  attitude  of  the 
Democrats,  who  had  decided  for  reasons  of 
their  own  to  put  the  bill  through  both  Houses 
exactly  as  it  stood.  In  our  opinion,  these 
were  not  reasons  of  high  statesmanship,  nor 
were  they  reasons  of  the  shrewdest  party 
management.  But  they  were  fairly  plausible 
reasons;  and  since  they  were  accepted  with 
practical  unanimity  by  the  Democrats  of  both 
Houses  they  must  be  regarded  as  serving 
their  temporary  purpose.     Under  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  of  course,  the  great  speeches 
made  by  Senators  Cummins,  Nelson,  Borah, 
La  FoUette,  and  other  conscientious  op- 
ponents of  the  bill,  were  without  any  im- 
mediate effect.  That  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
change  any  votes  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Cum- 
mins offered  many  amendments  which  would 
have  added  to  the  free  list  various  manufac- 
tured articles  to  compensate  the  farmers  for 
the  opening  of  our  markets  to  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  Canada.  Generally  speaking,  those 
Republican  Senators  who  had  agreed  to  vote 
for  the  bill  made  no  attempt  to  adxocate  or 
defend  it  in  debate.  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio, 
offered  the  most  effective  of  the  Republican 
apologies  for  the  proposal  to  force  the  meas- 
ure, unamended,  to  a  favorable  vote  made 
])ossible  only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Democ- 
racy. The  weakness  of  the  Reciprocity  bill, 
in  the  sense  of  statesmanship,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  presupposes  the  permanence  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  law  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Payne-Aldrich  law  is  being  torn  to  pieces. 
The  pulp  and  paper  question  could  be  much 
better  dealt  with  by  direct  revision  of  the 
proi)er  schedule.  In  like  manner  the  ques- 
tions affecting  farm  products  should  also  be 
met  in  the  direct  process  of  tariff  revision. 
The  only  true  argument  in  favor  of  this 
Canadian  measure  is  that  it  looks  like  some 
approach  toward  closer  relations  with  our 
neighbor  on  the  north.  But  the  Canadians 
themselves  repudiate  such  an  idea,  and  insist 
upon  ever  closer  relations  with  the  mother 
country  beyond  seas. 

j^^^.„       The  main  truth  is  that  the  people 
Revisioi      of  the  United  States  are  deter- 

more  swiftly  the  process  proceeds  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  interests  concerned.  Tariff 
boards  can  be  useful  in  their  modest  statis- 
tical way,  but  they  are  of  only  slight  conse- 
quence in  an  emergency  like  that  which  now 
exists.  As  these  pages  have  more  than  once 
set  forth,  the  tariff-commission  method  is  a 
Republican  proposal  rather  than  a  Demo- 
cratic, and  it  presupposes  a  gradual,  scientific 
reduction  of  duties  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Republican  protectionist  policy.  The  Re- 
publicans held  out  this  olive  branch  to  the 
voters  of  the  country  last  fall,  and  the  voters 
rejected  it  with  an  emphasis  that  could 
hardly  be  mistaken  except  by  those  of  dull 
wit.  The  people  of  the  country  believe  that 
there  is  quite  enough  information  about  the 
production  and  cost  of  wool  and  woolen  goods 
to  justify  tariff  action.  There  are  very  few 
people  who  believe  that  as  matters  now  stand 


SENATOR   BURTON,    OF    OHIO 

the  tariff  board, — with  its  statistical  tables 
which  are  to  be  held  in  reserve  until  next 
December, — could  affect  the  course  of  prac- 
tical legislation  or  divert  the  current  of 
public  opinion,  as  respects  the  wool  tariff. 

The  worh  ^^  happens  that  two  great  facts 
is  well  have  coincided.  First,  the  coun- 
Begun  ^^^  elcctcd  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress expressly  to  revise  the  tariff ;  and  second, 
President  Taft,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  called 
a  special  session  of  the  new  Congress  to  deal 
with  a  particular  tariff  measure  relating  prin- 
cipally to  the  demand  of  the  newspapers  for 
free  paper  and  pulp.  The  coincidence  of 
these  two  facts  naturally  led  to  general  tariff 
activity.  The  Democrats  passed  through  the 
House  their  so-called  farmers'  free  list, 
passed  their  bill  revising  the  wool  schedule, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  early  appearance  of 
a  bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule.  In  the 
Senate,  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  pro- 
gressive Republicans  made  it  certain  that 
several  at  least  of  these  bills  should  be  voted 
upon  before  adjournment.  Except  for  heat 
and  fatigue,  Congress  might  well  enough  pro- 
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cecd  with  one  schedule  after  another,  taking 
recesses  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  getting 
the  tariff  work  far  advanced  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  session  in  December. 


Plain 


Both  Houses  of  Congress,  indeed. 
Sailing  for  ought  to  facc  without  dodging 
Congress  ^^  flinching  the  righteous  de- 
mand of  the  country  for  a  practical  reduction 
and  simplification  of  tariff  schedules.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Senate  could 
adopt  House  bills  without  ample  debate  and 
some  amendment;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  hopeless  deadlock.  Espe- 
cially it  ought  to  be  possible  for  House  and 
Senate  to  agree  upon  bills  giving  the  country 
needed  reforms  in  the  textile  schedules,  the 
paper  and  pulp  schedule,  and  several  others. 
These  bills  cannot  be  ideal,  nor  can  they  be 
final  as  one  looks  ahead  a  number  of  years. 
The  thing  that  the  country  expects  is  a  very 
decided  overhauling 'of  the  tariff  in  order  to 
get  from  the  high  level  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
law  down  to  a  very  much  more  timely  and 
defensible  basis.  From  this  new  level  of 
tariff  reform  it  should  be  possible  to  proceed 
very  carefully,  and  without  any  haste,  along 
the  line  of- a  proper  kind  of  tariff-commission 
work,  such  as  they  have  done  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  a  future  perfection 
of  our  national  revenue  system.  There  is  no 
need  to  wait  until  the  Democrats  are  in  full 
majority  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  preliminary  work  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  progressive  Republicans  are  even  better- 
informed  and  better-known  tariff  reformers 
than  are  most  of  the  Democrats.  It  would 
hardly  be  reasonable  just  now  to  expect  an}- 
larger  measure  of  tariff  reduction  than  the 
progressive  Senators  could  be  induced  to  suj)- 
port.    But  they  should  be  really  progressiN-e. 

Would  '^^^  question  then  arises,  whether 
the  President  ov    uot    President    Taft    would 

pproue  i\^[iy]^  it  good  poHcy  to  veto  tariff 
reduction  bills  as  presented  to  him.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  would  interpose  vetoes  on 
the  ground  that  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
Tariff  Board  had  reported  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  one  schedule  after  another.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  Tariff  Board 
has  never  been  charged  by  law  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  these  matters.  Congress 
distinctly  refused  to  give  it  such  authority, 
and  struck  out  of  the  clause  that  creates 
the  board  those  phrases  which  were  intended 
to  permit  it  to  make  general  tariff  inquiries. 
Under  the  law,  the  purpose  of  the  board  is  to 
advise  the  President  regarding  the  applica- 


tion of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to 
foreign  countries.  The  fact  that  Congress  has 
continued  to  appropriate  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  board,  in  full  knowledge  that  its 
legal  functions  were  being  exceeded,  does 
indeed  imply  sanction  and  acquiescence.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  country 
can  be  expected  to  wait  for  reports  from  this 
board,  which  serves  the  convenience  of  the 
President  rather  than  of  Congress,  before  de- 
manding a  general  tariff  revision.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  Presi- 
dent Taft  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  a  very 
considerable  reduction  of  the  textile  schedules. 
He  did  not  then  ask  to  have  such  revision 
deferred  until  a  tariff  board  could  make 
reports.  If  now  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
could  agree  upon  bills  revising  the  woolen 
schedule  and  the  cotton  schedule,  it  is  hard 
to  see  upon  what  ground  President  Taft  could 
justify  the  interposition  of  an  executive  veto, 
and  the  continued  maintenance  by  his  own 
personal  act  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  schedules, 
in  defiance  of  public  sentiment  and  in  ob- 
struction of  the  inevitable  trend  of  reform 
legislation.  Of  course  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  anyone  has  been  authorized 
to  declare  that  Mr.  Taft  would  assume  such 
an  attitude.  If  Congress  can  agree  upon  tariff- 
reform  bills,  it  would  seem  in  line  with  Mr. 
Taft's  natural  impulse  and  bent  of  mind  to 
accept  rather  than  to  reject  such  measures  as 
they  are  sent  to  him. 


n    ^..  ,      Elsewherethismonth  we  publish  a 

Democrats        ■,       .     r  ^  n-c  I'll 

■  MaHing      brief  but  wcli-mformed  article  by 
Good         "lyjj.  gpj^jj-  gQpp  (3pg  page  209),  a 

prominent  Washington  journalist,  who  holds 
that  the  Democrats  in  Congress  have  justified 
themselves  thus  far,  and  who  seems  to  believe 
that  the  great  Democratic  wave  that  swept 
the  country  last  fall  is  to  be  followed  by  an- 
other and  perhaps  a  greater  one  in  191 2.  The 
stupendous  Republican  victory  of  1908  gave 
the  dominant  party  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity. Leadership  and  conviction  would 
have  produced  a  fairly  satisfactory  revision 
of  the  tariff  two  years  ago;  and  a  broad,  un- 
selfish policy,  free  from  the  taint  of  politics 
and  greed,  would  have  led  to  another  Rejiub- 
lican  victory  in  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1910.  The  Republican  defeat  of  last  year 
was  deserved;  and  it  would  seem  impossible 
at  the  i^resent  stage  for  the  party  to  save 
itself  next  year.  The  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  the  present  moment  do  not 
trust  each  other  and  do  not  respect  each 
other.  The  machine  forces  throughout  the 
whole    land   have   been    brought   into   line, 
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through  patronage  and  the  use  of  "steam- 
roller" politics;  but  their  mood  is  one  of 
extreme  cynicism,  and  there  is  no  loyalty  in 
their  hearts.  The  Democrats  at  Washington 
are  making  a  superior  record;  although  in 
some  cases  of  local  control,  as  for  instance  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  so  much  praise.  Under  Governor  Wilson 
in  New  Jersey  their  record  has  been  not  only 
good  but  brilliant.  Many  things  may  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  year,  and  political 
prophecy  is  merely  a  summer  pastime. 

Democratic  strength  and  capac- 

Democriitic     .  .  ,11.1  ,1 

Leaders  in  ity  for  leadership  has  not  been 
the  Senate  confined  alouc  to  the  new  House 
of  Representatives,  nor  yet  to  State  situations 
dominated  by  such  men  as  Governor  Wilson, 
of  New  Jersey;  Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio, 
and  Governor  Marshall,  of  Indiana.  The 
Democrats  of  the  United  States  Senate,  with 
new  men  and  fresh  incentives,  are  showing  a 
greater  power  to  plan  and  work  along  har- 
monious lines  than  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected. It  is  true  that  they  are  not  wholly 
unanimous.     Senator  Bailev,  of  Texas,  with 
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one  or  two  associates,  pulls  against  the  new, 
strong  forces  of  his  party;  but  this  was  ex- 
pected by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
his  record.  Senator  Gore,  of  Oklahoma,  took 
personal  lead  in  the  brilliant  coup  that  re- 
sulted in  the  certainty  of  tariff  action  at  this 
session.  It  had  been  everywhere  declared 
that  the  Senate  would  pass  the  Reciprocity 
bill  but  would  vote  upon  no  other  tariff  meas- 
ure. The  progressive  Republicans,  though 
not  having  the  Democratic  viewpoint  upon 
tariff  policy  in  general,  had  been  forced  into 
such  a  position  that  it  was  not  only  their 
olndous  right  but  also  for  their  political  ad- 
vantage to  see  that  the  session  did  not  end 
without  action  upon  tariff  measures  sent  from 
the  other  House.  Senator  Penrose,  of  Penn- 
s\dvania,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  Mr.  Aldrich's  successor  as 
Republican  manager,  quickly  accepted  a 
situation  that  Democratic  superiority  in 
maneuvering  had  rendered  inevitable.  Sena-' 
tor  Gore's  motion,  on  June  21,  to  refer  the 
Underwood  Wool  bill  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  instruction  to  report  it  on  or  be- 
fore July  10,  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
most  people;  but  it  secured  the  support  of 
sixteen  Republicans  and  was  carried  decisively. 
The  Finance  Committee,  in  a  somewhat 
petulant  spirit,  yielded  obedience  to  the  new 
dominant  forces  of  the  Senate  by  reporting 
the  bill  at  once,  though  adversely,  giving  no 
time  at  all  for  hearings. 
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Williams  was  fairly  exempt  from  those  un- 
written rules  that  require  a  new  Senator  to 
be  silent  and  unobtrusive.  He  had  recently 
been  the  Democratic  floor  leader  of  the  other 
House;  and  his  Congressional  spurs  had 
already  been  well  earned. 


„  ,    „  ...      Another    Democrat    of    national 

Hone  Smith  as  . 

Governor  and  importance  was  elcctcd  to  the 
Senator  u^jted  States  Senate  on  July  12 
under  circumstances  of  exceptional  interest  to 
his  State  and  to  the  country.  The  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  of 
Georgia  on  July  i,  and  the  Legislature,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  on  July  12  elected 
him  to  the  United  States  Senate.  This  was 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Senator  Clay,  four  years  of  whose  term 
yet  remain.     The  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Terrell  had 


^.  .     ,,      Since  nothing  could  change  the 

Fixing  the  ..."  ,         ^  " 

Senate  essential  facts,  the  Senate  was 
Program  [^^(^xxced  by  such  practical  con- 
siderations as  heat  and  fatigue  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement  of  dates  upon  which 
various  votes  should  be  taken.  Thus  on 
July  14  it  was  agreed  to  vote  on  Canadian 
reciprocity  on  Saturday,  July  22.  The  vote 
on  the  Wool  bill  was  fixed  for  Thursday, 
July  27.  The  Farmers'  Free  List  bill  w^as  to 
be  finally  disposed  of  on  August  i.  Con- 
gressional reapportionment  was  to  be  settled 
on  August  3.  Pending  questions  regarding 
statehood  for  Arizona  and  New^  Mexico  were 
to  be  voted  upon  August  7.  For  this  prac- 
tical arrangement  the  Democrats  deserve 
high  credit,  although  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans held  the  key  to  the  situation.  Even  if 
nothing  more  should  be  done  and  Congress 
should  adjourn  by  the  middle  of  August,  the 
results  would  have  been  very  favorable  for 
the  Democratic  party.  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose,  how^ever,  that  the  Senate 
might  be  induced  to  vote  upon  the  Cotton 
bill.  In  these  conferences  which  have  been 
handled  so  well  from  the  Democratic  stand- 
point the  new  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
John  Sharp  Williams,  has  been  taking  a  posi- 
tion of  rapidly  increasing  prominence.     Mr. 
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been  temporarily  appointed  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, the  rule  being  that  such  appointments 
terminate  when  the  Legislature  comes  into 
session  and  makes  a  choice.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  Governor  Hoke  Smith  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  Mr.  Terrell  resigned.  It  was 
Governor  Smith's  intention  to  serve  as  head 
of  the  State  government  during  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  wished  Ter- 
rell to  continue  at  Washington,  in  ord(>r  that 
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Georgia  might  have  her  two  Democratic 
votes.  But  Terrell  vigorously  refused  to 
serve  Smith's  convenience  in  any  such  fash- 
ion. It  is  not  for  us  to  take  up  the  conten- 
tions of  the  political  friends  and  enemies  of 
Hoke  Smith.  He  is  a  powerful  personality 
and  will  presumably  serve  as  Governor  during 
the  present  summer  session,  with  the  plan  ol 
vacating  that  office  in  time  to  take  his  seat 
as  United  States  Senator  when  the  regular 
session  begins  next  December.  .  Since  the 
existing  special  session  is  almost  at  an  end 
it  would  have  seemed  a  better  plan  for  Mr. 
Terrell  to  have  kept  his  seat  until  adjourn- 
ment. The  Georgia  Legislature  sits  for  fifty 
days,  and  Governor  Smith  has  a  so-called 
"reform"  program  that  he  desires  to  carry 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  law-making  body. 
There  were  several  active  contestants  for  the 
seat  in  the  Senate,  but  Hoke  Smith  received 
155  votes  against  60  for  his  several  opponents. 
He  will  make  a  notable  figure  among  the  new 
Democratic  leaders  at  the  national  capital. 
He  was  a  member  of  President  Cleveland's 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  1893 
to  1896.  His  campaigns  for  the  Governorship 
of  Georgia  ha\-e  been  familiar  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  political  news. 

„   ,    ,  ,      While  the  Senators  at  Washington 

Kentucky's  .  '^ 

Choice  for    have    been    discussmg    the    pro- 
the  Senate    ^^^^^^  ^^  allowing  the  voters  to 

elect  Senators  by  direct  vote,  the  tendency  in 
many  States  to  find  ways  to  deprive  the  Legis- 
lature of  all  discretion  in  this  important  mat- 
ter has  been  manifest  to  an  extent  that  shows 
the  impossibility  of  a  return  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitutional  method.  The  people  will 
select  their  own  Senators  henceforth,  whether 
the  Constitution  is  amended  or  not.  In 
Kentucky,  as  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  question  is  settled  in  Democratic  pri- 
'maries.  The  results  of  the  primary  of  July  i 
show  that  the  new  Senator  from  Kentucky 
will  be  the  Hon.  OUie  M.  James.  Mr.  James 
is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
majority.  He  is  forty  years  old  and  has 
served  in  Congress  for  nearly  ten  years.  He 
grew  up  in  Kentucky  politics,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  twenty,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  been  the  undisputed  leader  of  Kentucky 
delegations  in  national  Democratic  conven- 
tions. His  oratory  has  helped  to  enliven  the 
Bryan  campaigns.  His  translation  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate  adds  another  to  the 
aggressive  and  capable  group  of  new  men 
who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  tone  and 
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the  methods  of  a  chamber  once  filled  and 
dominated  by  "elder  statesmen"  jealous  of 
their  traditions. 

.,        .    One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 

Abuse  of  1  .    1        ,  ,  r      1 

Power  at  which  the  people  of  the  country 
Washington  ^^^  subjected  is  the  possible  abuse 
of  power  under  the  amazing  growth  of  govern- 
ment machinery  for  the  regulation  of  busi- 
ness affairs.  The  initiative  that  is  given  by 
the  laws  to  administrative  departments  may 
be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  for  political  or 
personal  motives  to  an  extent  that  in  this 
free  country  men  are  only  now  beginning 
faintly  to  realize.  Hordes  of  inspectors  of 
slight  experience  and  ability,  and  of  char- 
acter not  always  well  attested,  are  used  in 
various  departments  in  a  way  fraught  with 
grave  danger.  Only  the  most  constant 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
general  public  can  check  a  tendency  that  may 
lead  to  the  wicked  persecution  of  innocent 
citizens  in  the  first  instance, — though  sure  to 
lead  in  the  end  to  the  exposure  and  disgrace 
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DR.  WILEY  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY 

(From  left  to  right:   L.  F.  Kebler,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Drugs;  Dr.  Wiley;  Prof.  H.  H.  Rusby,  expert  assistant; 
and  W.  D   Bigelow,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau) 


of  officials  who  are  weak  enough  or  reckless 
enough  to  misuse  new  and  almost  untried 
powers.  The  recent  troubles  in  the  Interior 
Department  have  been  due  to  the  belief  that 
vast  private  interests  were  at  work  behind 
the  scenes  to  secure  their  own  enrichment. 
The  attempt,  last  month,  to  depose  Dr. 
Wiley  from  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment may  or  may  not  have  been  at  the 
instance  of  certain  aggrieved  business  inter- 
ests, and  no  discussion  of  that  question  can 
be  made  in  these  pages  until  the  controversy 
has  been  more  thoroughly  sifted.  Our  point 
simply  is  that  the  relationships  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to  business  enter- 
prises of  various  sorts  have  become  so  many- 
sided  and  so  highly  charged  with  power 
either  to  do  harm  or  to  grant  favor,  that 
they  must  be  kept  under  constant  vigilance. 
The  investigations  already  undertaken  by 
Congress  are  necessary,  but  they  must  go 
much  deeper  before  they  are  ended.  Ne.xt 
to  reforming  the  tariff,  the  chief  duty  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  is  to  investigate  the  use 
of  power  by  a  growing  bureaucracy. 
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cu„arf,a„  The    Dominion    Parliament    as- 
Pariiament    semblcd  at  Ottawa  on  the  eight- 
'*'**'*       eenth  of   last   month,   and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  renew  the  struggle  over 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.     When 
the  members  came  together  the  deadlock  on 
this  measure  was  practically  unchanged  from 
what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  coronation 
adjournment  in  the  middle  of  May.     It  was 
e.xpected  that  more  than  a  fortnight  would  be 
consumed  in  ])reliminary  tactics.     The  gov- 
ernment, however,  stood  committed  to  keep 
reci]irocity  as  the  first  order  of  its  business 
until  the  agreement  was  brought  to  a  final 
Aote.     In  view  of  the  declared  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  Laurier  pol- 
icy of  freer  trade  with  the  United  States, 
the  present  session  may  be  a  long  one,  since 
there  is,  in  addition  to  reciprocity,  a  long 
j)rogram  of  Parliamentary  business  to  be  put 
through.      Early    last    month   the    premier 
returned  from  his  coronation  trip  to  England, 
and  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  un- 
equaled  even  in  his  long  history  of  favor  with 
the  Canadian  people.     It  is  reported  that 
Lord  Strathcona,  at  present  Canadian  High 
Commissioner  at  London,  will  resign  in  the 
early  autumn.     It   is   understood   that   the 
new   Governor-General,   the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,    who   takes   ofi&ce   succeeding   Earl 
Grey  next  month,  favors  the  selection  of  Sir 
Frederick  William  Borden,  the  veteran  Min- 
ister of  Militia  and  Defense  in  the  Laurier 
cabinet,  to  succeed  Lord  Strathcona. 

r,    ,  ^.^   ^.    It  Avas  announced  simultaneous- 

The  Arbitration  i  i        o  -rx 

Treaty  with  )y,  ou  Juue  28,  by  the  State  De- 
"^ ""  partment  at  Washington  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  that  the  Anglo- 
American  arbitration  treaty  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  every  important  provision,  and  that 
it  would  certainly  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
in  the  early  days  of  the  regular  session  in 
December,  with  a  possibility  of  being  ready 
before  the  present  extra  session  closes.  In 
these  pages,  in  June,  we  summarized  the  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  and  pointed  out  the 
respects  in  which  it  will  be  different  from 
other  treaties,  and  advance  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.  In  the  main,  it  may  be  said, 
it  supplements  existing  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
by  adding  to  the  list  of  arbitratable  contro- 
versies those  usually  referred  to  as  "involving 
vital  interests  and  national  honor."  It  pro- 
vides that  negotiations  under  this  treaty  shall 
be  direct,  the  Senate  to  retain  only  the  right  of 
passing  upon  the  protocol  or  statement  of  the 
question   at   issue.     The   negotiations   were 


begun  between  Secretary  Knox  and  Ambassa- 
dor Bryce  on  May  17.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  was  submitted  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  a  copy  of  the  tentative  proposal  was 
also  handed  to  the  French  Ambassador,  Dr. 
Jusserand.  President  Taft  hopes  to  secure 
such  a  treaty  with  France,  and  with  other 
nations.  It  is  intimated  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  will  also,  before  long,  take  up 
with  the  United  States  the  matter  of  unlim- 
ited arbitration  on  the  basis  of  this  treaty. 

Our  Interesting  ^'^vised  Auglo- Japanese  treaty 
the  New  Anglo- to  replace  the  present  treaty  oi 
Japanese  Pact  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.y^^^  expires  next  year, 

was  signed  in  London  on  July  14.  The 
principal  change  in  the  new  agreement  is  that 
which  states  that  if  either  party  concludes  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  a  third 
power,  the  alliance  shall  not  entail  an  obliga- 
tion to  go  to  war  with  that  power.  It  is 
understood  that  Japan  readily  agreed  to  this 
proposition,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jap- 
anese, as  well  as  the  British  press,  precludes 
forever  the  possibility  of  war  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States.  Under  the  old  agree- 
ment Britain  was  bound  to  lend  aid  to  Japan 
in  case  of  war  with  any  other  nation.  Under 
the  new,  taken  together  with  the  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  about  to  be  concluded  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  virtually  an- 
nounces that  she  would  never  support  Japan 
in  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  The  new 
treaty  is  to  run  for  ten  years.  Some  of  the 
London  journals  characterize  the  situation  as 
amounting  to  almost  a  triple  alliance  between 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
and  compliment  President  Taft  on  his  efTorts 
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in  bringing  it  about.  Japan's  enlightened 
attitude  in  this  matter  should  go  far  toward 
strengthening  her  position  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  modern  nations.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  last  month,  the  new  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  went  into  operation.  As 
we  have  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages, 
the  important  point  of  difference  between  the 
present  and  the  former  treaty  hes  in  the  omis- 
sion from  the  new  convention  of  that  para- 
graph which,  in  the  old,  set  forth  the  immi- 
gration restrictions  objectionable  to  the  Jap- 
anese. In  the  diplomatic  note  prefacing  the 
treaty,  Japan  agreed  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
existing  conditions  with  regard  to  Japanese 
coolies  coming  to  America.  A  very  gratify- 
ing opportunity  to  show  our  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing toward  the  Japanese  people  is  afforded 
by  the  visit  of  Admiral  Togo,  who  this  month 
is  to  be  the  guest  of  the  nation.  On  page  i6g 
we  present  an  intimate  character  sketch  of 
Japan's  famous  sea  fighter. 

Agreeing  to    ^h^   Controversy   over    the   seal 

Stop  Ocean    fisheries    in    the    North    Pacific 

eawg      Q^Q^Ln,    between    Great    Britain, 

Russia,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  which 


has  dragged  on  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was 
settled,  last  month,  by  an  agreement  reached 
by  the  representatives  of  the  four  nations  con- 
cerned, under  the  terms  of  which  pelagic,  or 
ocean,  sealing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  will 
be  prohibited  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  at  an 
early  date  by  all  the  four  powers.  Russia 
and  the  United  States  own  great  land  rooker- 
ies where  seals  can  be  killed,  and  they  would 
not  lose  by  the  prohibition  of  deep-sea  fishing 
to  anything  like  the  extent  that  Great  Britain 
(Canada)  and  Japan  would  suffer.  There- 
fore it  has  been  agreed  that,  during  the  fif-. 
teen  years'  suspension  of  seal  catching  in  the 
open  sea.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  shall  re- 
ceive a  thirty  per  cent,  share  (which  may  be 
commuted  to  a  cash  payment)  in  the  land 
catches  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  A 
patrol  will  be  established  to  prevent  illegal 
sealing  in  violation  of  the  agreement.  This 
agreement  was  necessary,  if  the  seal  trade  was 
to  be  saved  for  any  nation.  Regular  ocean 
sealing  began  in  1882.  At  that  date  the  herd 
was  estimated  to  number  more  than  2,000,- 
000.  To-day,  because  of  the  reckless  slaugh- 
ter, there  are  not  more  than  185,000  living 
seals.  An  important  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment arranges  for  combined  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  four  nations,  not  only  to  protect 
the  seals,  but,  if  possible,  to  conduce  toward 
their  increase.  Secretary  Nagel,  who  signed 
the  convention  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
is  reported  to  favor  the  conclusion  of  another 
international  agreement  for  the  conservation 
of  other  valuable  game,  fish  and  birds  which 
are  threatened  with  extinction. 

„  ^  ,  There  have  been  many  contra- 
Progressive  dictory  rcports  as  to  the  general 
Policies  condition  of  business  and  the 
progress  of  political  and  social  changes  to- 
ward a  satisfactory  status  in  Mexico.  A  num- 
ber of  small  sporadic  riots  and  encounters 
between  disbanded  soldiers  and  citizens  have 
occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  these 
have  undoubtedly  been  more  an  evidence 
that  the  reconstruction  is  actually  proceed- 
ing than  that  the  country  is  permanently 
unsettled.  Indication  of  the  sincerity  and 
vigor  with  which  Francisco  Madero,  the  tri- 
umphant revolutionary  leader,  is  exerting 
himself  to  bring  al)out  better  economic  con- 
ditions, is  furnished  by  two  manifestos  issued 
by  him  during  the  first  part  of  last  month. 
One  set  forth  a  new  plan  for  equalizing  taxa- 
tion, which  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  bill  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  Mexican 
Congress.    The  other  came  in  the  form  of  a 
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long  telegram  to  all  the  governors  of  the  states 
asking  them  to  cooperate  with  the  central 
government  in  a  plan  for  national  irrigation, 
"so  that  clams  and  canals  maybe  constructed, 
waste  lands  reclaimed,  the  crops  already  un- 
der cultivation  safely  garnered,  and  a  repe- 
tition of  the  crop  shortages,  which  during 
the  past  few  years  have  made  necessary  the 
importation  of  cereals,  may  be  avoided 
in  the  future." 

„     ^.         Madero  has  already  shown  him- 

How  They  .  ■'.  ^^       . 

AreBeing  Sell  a  man  of  actiou.  He  has 
Curried  ut  ]^[y^^^^\^  gone  among  the  revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  adjuring  them  to  treat  the 
defeated  Federals  as  brothers.  He  has  asked 
the  press  to  deal  with  him  and  his  followers 
with  "rigid  honesty  and  sincerity,"  and  has 
announced  that,  as  a  candidate  for  President, 
it  is  his  duty  to  show  the  people  where  he 
stands.  "The  leader  of  a  triumphant  revo- 
lution, I  must  work  diligently  to  see  that  the 
people  receive  all  the  benefits."  He  has  be- 
gun the  prosecutions  of  grafters,  big  and  little. 
He  has  begun  war  on  the  group  of  politicians 
who,  under  the  Diaz  regime,  were  known  as 
Cientificos,  and  who  are  charged  with  having 
dominated  the  business  of  the  country  in  their 
own  interest.  The  control  of  the  Mexican 
national  railways,  representing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  has  been  heretofore  in  the 
hands  of  these  Cientificos.  The  board  of 
directors  may  be  changed  by  order  of  the 
President,  and  Madero  has  declared  that  if 
the  present  Provisional  President,  Senor  de 
la  Barra,  cannot  be  induced  to  change  the 
personnel  of  this  board,  he  himself  will  do 
it,  upon  his  election  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation.  The  regular  general  elections  will  be 
held  on  October  i,  and  it  now  appears  that 
Madero  will  be  the  chief  candidate,  with  a 
practical  certainty  of  election.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  General  Bernardo  Reyes,  the 
favorite  of  the  military  element,  and  Senor 
Ricardo  F.  Magon,  a  radical  of  socialistic 
tendencies,  will  also  be  candidates.  On  July 
9  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Ernesto  Madero, 
in  an  official  announcement  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  foreign  powers  in  Mexico 
City,  made  the  following  announcement 
which  he  desired  them  to  give  to  the  public 
in  their  countries: 

Mexico  is  now  excellently  situated  as  respects 
its  economic  condition.  As  an  example  of  this 
may  be  cited  the  fact  that  when  Senor  de  la  Barra 
became  President  the  reserve  fund  in  the  Treasury 
was  62,000,000  pesos.  It  is  now  63,000,000  pesos, 
although  but  little  time  has  elapsed.  Industrial 
conditions  and  the  labor  question  are  no  longer 
vexatious. 


Last  month  Senor  Zamacona  was  succeeded 
as  Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington  by 
Seiior  Gilberto  Crespo  y  Martinez,  who  for- 
merly represented  his  country  at  Vienna. 
Senor  Crespo  declares  that  he  represents 
neither  Diaz  nor  Madero,  but  the  Mexican 
people  regardless  of  party. 

g^^  Secretary  Stimson,  whose  vigor- 
Attitude  ous  grasp  of  the  duties  of  his  new 
award  u  a  pQ^ji-JQj-,  j^g  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment is  becoming  apparent,  last  month 
made  a  visit  to  the  canal  zone,  to  observe  how 
our  great  work  at  Panama  is  progressing.  He 
also  paid  a  visit  to  Porto  Rico,  made  a  short 
stop  at  Santo  Domingo,  to  look  into  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  that  coun- 
try under  the  guidance  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  made  a  short  stay  at  Havana. 
Naturally  the  Secretary  desired  to  observe 
the  progress  made  in  the  raising  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
friendly  government  of  Cuba.  His  visit, 
however,  coming  so  soon  after  the  reports  cir- 
culated concerning  the  restless  condition  in 
Cuban  politics  that  always  precede  a  con- 
gressional election  in  that  republic,  caused 
some  rumors  to  be  spread  by  irresponsible 
persons,  that  the  United  States  contemplated 
another  intervention.  Secretary  Knox  took 
occasion,  in  a  message  sent  to  the  American 
Legation  at  Havana  on  July  18,  to  categori- 
cally deny  that  there  was  any  political  sig- 
nificance in  Secretary  Stimson's  visit.  He 
asserted  that  official  duties  concerning  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  Panama  Canal  were 
the  sole  reason  for  the  visit  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  Canal  zone.  Referring  to  the 
brief  stay  at  Havana  made  by  Mr.  Stimson, 
Secretary  Knox  said,  and  desired  to  have  the 
consul  make  his  words  public: 

The  work  of  raising  the  Maine,  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  army  engineers,  was  something  which 
the  Secretary  of  War  naturally  desired  to  inspect, 
and  it  was  deemed,  moreover,  convenient  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  his  party  should,  in  returning 
from  Panama,  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
pay  a  friendly  visit  to  the  republic  of  Cuba,  the 
best  interests  of  which  the  United  States  has  so 
deeply  at  heart,  and  to  exchange  courtesies  with 
the  Cuban  Government.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
deny  the  false  stories  of  possible  intervention  which 
have  been  circulated  in  certain  sections  of  the  press, 
the  fact  being  that  no  such  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  that  Government,  whose 
sole  concern  in  relation  to  Cuban  affairs  in  recent 
years  has  been  that  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
splendid  resources  of  Cuba,  which  will  be  viewed 
in  the  United  States  with  so  much  pleasure,  the 
process  of  exploitation  should  be  ever  safeguarded 
by  that  wise  and  deliberate  economic  policy  so 
essential  to  financial  and  political  stability. 
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WHAT  THE  BATTLESHIP 


MAINE-  LOOKS  LIKE  NOW 


"Maine" 


,,  The  work  of  exix)sinti;  the  wreck  of 

the  the  old  battleship  Maine,  sunk  in- 
Havana  Harbor  thirteen  years  ago, 
has  proceeded  steadily  for  several  months. 
Late  last  month  the  water  had  been 
pumped  out  of  the  cofferdam  to  a  depth  of 
over  eighteen  feet,  and  the  entire  upper  sec- 
tion of  the  vessel,  much  encrusted,  and  with 
its  confused  mass  of  jagged  wreckage,  was 
at  last  in  plain  view.  The  cofferdam  itself, 
about  which  there  was  criticism  and  uncer- 
tainty at  first,  i)rovcd  entirely  satisfactory. 


resisting  successfully  the  enormous  pressure 
from  the  outside.  Very  little  water  remained 
around  the  wreck,  which  was  embedded  in 
mud  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  This  will  still 
re(|uire  months  of  excavation.  When  the 
hulk  has  been  fully  uncovered,  it  will  be 
carefully  inspected  and  then  probably  taken 
out  to  sea  and  sunk.  The  remains  of  some 
of  the  crew  and  many  interesting  relics  have 
been  recovered.  Whether  any  new  and  con- 
clusive evidence  will  be  found  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  explosion,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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r.   D      ,    On  July  I  there  appeared  the  re- 

The  Report  f      ■'  .  '  '  ,  „      ., 

on  the  Steel  port  of  Herbert  Knox  bmith, 
Corporation  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
on  the  United  Steel  Corporation.  This  work 
of  in\-estigating  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
dustrial companies  was  begun  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  'Commissioner  Smith  pub- 
lishes the  results,  now,  after  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  corporation's  life,  in  narrative  form, 
and  with  no  recommendations.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  new  or  startling  facts  are  uncov- 
ered in  the  document,  which  seems  able,  con- 
scientious and  dispassionate,  but  it  is  of  inter- 
est in  giving  the  stamp  of  authority  to  many 
matters  that  have  been  much  talked  of,  and  in 
bringing  them  together  in  a  highly  impressive 
way.  According  to  the  Commissioners'  com- 
putation, a  salient  feature  of  these  first  ten 
years  of  the  corporation's  life  is  that  it  has 
reduced  the  "water"  in  its  capitalization, 
chiefly  by  reinvesting  earnings,  from  $721,- 
000,000  in  1901,  to  $281,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1910.  The  report  says,  "The  entire  issue  of 
approximately  $508,000,000  of  common  stock 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1901  had  no  physi- 
cal property  back  of  it,  and  also  a  consider- 
able fraction,  say  from  one-fifth  to  two-fifths 
of  the  preferred  stock,  was  likewise  unpro- 
tected by  physical  property."  This  gap  be- 
tween property  owned  and  securities  issued 
has  been  almost  two-thirds  filled  up,  as  shown 
above,  by  the  additional  investment  in  the 
business,  during  ten  years,  of  $505,000,000, 
of  which  $435,000,000  was  from  the  profits  of 
the  corporation.  Commissioner  Smith's  fig- 
ures of  the  total  investment  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, as  of  December  31,  1910,  are  $1,- 
186,982,038.  The  corporation's  own  esti- 
mate of  the  present  value  of  its  investments 
is  $1,651,665,142. 

The  Value  f  This  great  discrepancy  between 
Unmined  Commissioner  Smith's  estimate 
'^^  of  the  corporation's  resources 
and  its  own  estimate  comes  chiefly  in  the 
item  of  unmined  ore.  Here  the  valuation 
of  the  corporation  is,  roughly,  $641,000,000, 
whereas  the  investment  as  determined  by  the 
bureau  is  only  $120,000,000.  The  report 
goes  into  this  matter  of  a  proper  valuation  of 
unmined  ore  at  some  length,  quoting  various 
transactions  and  opinions  to  show  that  the 
figures  used  for  ore  value  by  the  corporation, 
which  alone  have  enabled  it  to  make  a  show- 
ing of  physical  property  commensurate  with 
its  capitalization,  are  much  too  high.  The 
ore  reserves  of  the  great  company  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  bureau  as  being  about  1,182,- 
000,000  tons.     The  corporation  values  this  at 


about  51  cents  a  ton.  Commissioner  Smith 
says  that  it  is  probably  worth"  less  than  10 
cents  a  ton.  Commenting  on  the  lease  of  the 
Great  Northern  ore  fields,  at  a  royalty  of  85 
cents  a  ton,  with  annual  increases  of  3.4 
cents,  Mr.  Smith  says,  "the  high  royalty 
named  in  the  lease  instead  of  being  indicative 
of  a  marked  enhancement  in  ore  values,  is 
rather  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  was  willing  to  go  in  order 
to  prevent  this  ore  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  rival  interests." 

^,    _     ,.      It  is  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  ore 

The  Question  ^  ^  ■  •       • 

of  supplies  that  this  report  intimates 
Monopoly  ^  tendency  toward  monopoly  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation.  As  to  its  finished 
product,  the  corporation  began  in  1901  with 
a  volume  equivalent  to  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  country's  aggregate  production,  and 
by  191 1  had  fallen  to  a  little  over  50  per  cent. 
But  it  has  increased  very  largely,  both  rela- 
tively and  absolutely,  its  hold  on  the  ore  re- 
serves of  America,  and  now  controls  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  mines  of  the  lake  region, 
chiefly  by  lease,  and  controls  altogether  more 
than  2,500,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  Mr. 
Smith  points  out  that  the  leasehold  system  of 
controlling  iron  mines  which  "lends  itself  to 
such  marked  concentration  of  ore  property 
for  many  years  in  advance  (a  common  term 
of  lease  being  fifty  years)  at  a  comparatively 
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small  cost,  in\-olves  questions  of  the  highest 
public  importance."  This  opportunity  to 
"corner"  the  ore  supplies  on  virtually  a  mar- 
gin basis,  is  heightened,  according  to  this  re- 
port, by  the  corporation's  control  of  the  trans- 
portation of  ore  in  the  lake  districts.  Its  two 
ore  railroads  operate  for  30  per  cent,  of  gross 
earnings,  as  compared  with  an  average  for 
American  railroads  of  66  f^r  cent.  Their 
rate  is  one  cent  per  ton  mile,  as  against  a  rate 
about  two-fifths  as  high  for  the  lowest  grade 
of  traffic  on  many  other  roads.  "This  has 
the  practical  effect  of  reducing  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's net  cost  of  ore  to  itself  at  up- 
per lake  ports,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
increasing  that  cost  to  such  of  its  com- 
petitors as  are  dependent  upon  the  cor- 
poration's railroads  for  transportation." 
The  answer  may  be  made  to  this  objection 
to  high  rates  and  phenomenal  earnings  of 
these  corporation  ore  roads,  that  owing  to 
the  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  transporta- 
tion lines  being  practically  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  mines,  the  lines  must  earn 
at  a  high  rate  while  the  ore  lasts,  as  fifty 
years  hence  they  may  well  find  themselves, 
not  with  a  large  increment  of  earning 
power,  as  would  be  the  case  with  other 
roads,  but  practically  worthless. 

Mr.  Smith  expressly  disclaims 
Syndicate  any  responsibility  for  deciding 
'''■"•^^^  what  the  true  capitalization  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  should  have  been, 
when  it  was  formed  ten  years  ago,  contenting 
himself  with  showing  what  actual  property 
there  was  behind  the  securities.  But  his 
report  decidedly  criticizes  the  amount  of  com- 
mission paid  to  the  promoters.  He  finds  that 
in  iQoi  the  ])ankers  pledged  themselves  to 
produce  $25,000,000  working  capital  for  the 
new  giant  business,  that  they  expended 
$3,000,000  more  for  it,  and  that  the  syndicate 
had  a  "nominal "  liability  of  $200,000,000, 
though  "it  was  generally  understood  at  the 
time  that  only  $25,000,000  would  be  called 
from  syndicate  members."  For  this  service 
the  syndicate  received  1,300,000  shares  of 
stock  in  the  new  venture,  on  which  about 
$90,500,000  was  realized.  Of  this  profit  of 
$62,500,000,  one-fifth  went  to  the  syndicate 
managers,  and  $50,000,000  was  distributed 
among  the  syndicate  members.  The  report 
says  "  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  large 
compensation  to  the  syndicate  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  payment."  Without 
opposing  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  as  to  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  great  profit,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  these  Wall  Street  syndicate 


ventures  are  sometimes  very  profitable  and 
sometimes  very  unprofitable,  and  that  this 
particular  venture  looks  much  safer  from  a 
vantage  ground  of  ten  years  after,  than  it 
looked  at  the  time.  In  fact  there  were,  in 
1 90 1,  many  more  people  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict who  predicted  dire  failure  for  the  steel 
combination  than  those  who  foresaw  its 
gigantic  success.  As  to  the  yearly  earnings 
of  the  Steel  "Trust,"  the  bureau's  report,  after 
a  careful  revision  of  the  corporation's  own 
figures  of  its  investments  and  earnings,  finds 
that  it  has  averaged  for  the  ten  years  1 2  per 
cent,  on  its  investment,  and  that  it  has  earned 
in  that  period,  in  the  aggregate,  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,100,000,000. 

,  ,,„   ,j..      .Interpretation    of    the    Sherman 

A      Good     and    .        .  '  ,  •  i  i 

a  "Bad"  Auti- 1  rust  law  agam  played  an 
^''"^^  important  part  last  month  in  the 
making  of  financial  history.  Upon  another 
big  industrial  combination — the  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  which 
in  one  form  or  another  had  been  in  existence 
since  1802 — the  heavy  hand  of  the  courts  was 
laid  with  the  result  that,  like  the  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacc6  companies,  it  will 
have  to  dissolve  its  present  organization  and 
reconstruct  itself  so  as  to  be  "in  harmony 
with  the  law."  Within  a  week  of  that  de- 
cision came  another  which  gave  to  one  of  the 
chief  railroad  "mergers,"  that  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  companies,  a 
"clean  bill  of  health."  Both  decrees  issued 
from  lower  tribunals,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
cases  may  yet  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Still,  it  is 
pretty  generally  accepted  that  the  "rule  of 
reason"  upon  which  the  final  judgments  in 
the  two  earlier  cases  were  based,  has  been 
pretty  closely  followed  in  the  more  recent 
decisions.  It  does  not  yet  appear  certain 
that  the  losing  parties  to  the  suits — the 
Powder  Company  in  the  one  case,  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  other — will  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  its  essential  details  the  Powder 
Trust  suit  did  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco 
suits.  In  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  it 
was  sufficiently  well  proven  that  the  company 
had  illegally  gained  a  monopoly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds  of  powder  and  that 
this  monopoly  constituted  undue  and  unrea- 
sonable restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  law. 
The  court's  decision,  which  provided  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  company,  was  tempered  by 
a  regard  for  the  interests  of  investors  in  the 
company's  securities.     Judge  Lanning  very 
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significantly  pointed  out  that  "to  stop  the 
business  of  the  combination  immediately 
might  be  attended  with  very  disastrous  con- 
sequences." The  company  is  granted  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  on  October  i6  next 
further  testimony  for  use  in  the  framing  of  the 
final  decree.  The  reorganization  problem  of 
the  Powder  Company  has  many  factors  in 
common  with  that  of  the  Tobacco  Company. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  one  relating  to  its 
4I/2  per  cent,  "debenture"  bonds,  of  which 
nearly  815,000,000  are  outstanding  in  the 
hand's  of  investors  out  of  a  total  authorized 
issue  of  Si 6,000,000.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  company  may  be  guided  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  bonds  by  the  action  which  the 
Tobacco  Company  takes  on  its  $101,000,000 
of  "debentures."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Powder  bonds  situation  is  somewhat  more 
simplified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
"indenture"  under  which  the  securities  are 
issued  provides  for  their  retirement  at  the 
company's  option  at  no  per  cent,  and  inter- 
est on  any  interest  date. 

,    ,,  That    the    Government    should 

Victory  for  the  .  .  ,.  . 

Harriman  havc  lost  On  cvcry  One  01  its  con- 
''""''*  tentions  in  the  suit  by  which  it 
sought  to  have  declared  illegal  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  companies  has  been  held  to 
be  a  victory  for  the  policy  which  Mr.  Harri- 
man pursued  in  building  up  the  wonderful 
system  of  roads  bearing  his  name.  The  motive 
which  actuated  Mr.  Harriman  in  bringing 
about  the  combination  in  1901  was  to  obtain 
for  the  Union  Pacific,  which  was  "bottled 
up"  on  its  western  terminus  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
a  line  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Central 
Pacific  formed  the  natural  connection  for  it, 
but  this  road  was  owned  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  could  not  be  secured  separately. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  get  control  of 
the  "parent  company"  itself.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  the  purchase  of  the  majority 
of  Southern  Pacific  stock.  In  the  Govern- 
ment's suit,  which  was  filed  in  February, 
1908,  the  main  contention  was  that  prior  to 
1901,  Union  Pacific,  extending  from  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  on  the  east  to  Ogden  on 
the  west,  was  a  competitor  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  extending  from  New  York  on  the 
east  over  the  sea  to  New  Orleans  and  thence 
by  rail  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland  on  the 
west.  It  was  argued  that  after  the  purchase 
by  the  Union  Pacific  of  Southern  Pacific 
control,  the  competition  before  existing  was 
restrained  to  the  detriment  of  public  interest; 
therefore,  that  the  combination  was  repug- 


nant to  the  Anti-Trust  law  and  should  be 
dissolved.  The  court's  conclusion  is  that 
considering  all  the  facts  "in  their  natural, 
reasonable  and  practical  aspect,"  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  competition  between  the 
two  companies  prior  to  the  combination  can- 
not be  established.  It  is  this  conclusion, 
together  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
court  accepts  the  proof  that  there  has  been 
no  discrimination  in  rates,  that  the  rail- 
road properties  have  been  abundantly 
maintained,  and  that  there  are  no  grounds 
for  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers  of 
inferior  or  inadequate  service  on  either  of 
the  lines,  that  the  Harriman  policy  seems 
to  have  been  vindicated. 

.  After  fearful  heat  and  continuing 

Crops       drought  m  late  June  and  early 

Assured  July,  there  came  more  favorable 
weather  for  the  crops,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  midsummer  month  it  was  possible  to 
predict  with  some  security  what  the  harvests 
of  191 1  will  bring.  The  largest  cotton  yield 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  good  corn 
crop,  though  not  so  large  as  last  year's, 
nearly  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  a  poor  crop 
of  barley  and  very  bad  failures  in  oats  and 
hay,  seem  certain.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  19  computes  the  aggregate  value  for 
191 1  of  the  six  leading  crops  at  $4,318,000,000 
as  against  $4,509,000,000  actually  produced 
in  1910.  This  falling  off  of  4.24  per  cent, 
cannot  be  called  a  "crop  failure."  The  dig- 
nity of  such  a  term  is  supposed  to  be  earned 
by  a  decrease  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  from  the 
average  of  several  preceding  years,  so  that, 
as  far  as  the  crops  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  business  depression  during 
the  coming  year.  The  South,  with  her  enor- 
mous cotton  crop,  and  a  world  demand  for 
it,  should  continue  its  splendid  industrial 
progress;  the  Northwest,  with  the  exception 
of  South  Dakota,  has  a  good  wheat  crop. 
The  Middle  West  and  the  Southwestern 
States  are  in  fair  condition  to  stand  a  year  of 
"spotty"  agricultural  returns.  To  the  north 
of  us,  Canada  is  harvesting  the  largest  wheat 
crop  in  her  history.  The  three  great  wheat 
growing  provinces  expect  to  show  a  total 
return  of  200,000,000  bushels. 


Repelling 
a  Cholera 
Invasion 


The  renewed  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera  in  Italy  during  the  spring 
months  has  caused  the  entire 
public  health  machinery  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  put  in  motion  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  disease  at  our  ports.  The 
cities  of  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Venice  are  in- 
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of  the  vessels  which  have  re- 
cently come  from  Italy  have 
either  brought  actual  cases  of 
cholera,  or  ha\e  furnished 
e\idence  of  its  having  oc- 
curred in  passage.  Every 
possible  precaution  has  been 
taken  both  by  Dr.  Doty  and 
the  public  health  experts  at 
Washington,  and  these  pre- 
cautions have  been  made  still 
more  effective  by  the  en- 
forcement of  a  five  days'  de- 
tention period  at  all  Italian 
ports  of  embarkation.  In 
spite  of  the  occurrence  of 
deaths  from  the  disease  with- 
in the  borders  of  New  York 
State,  there  has  been  no  in- 
dication of  anything  ap- 
proaching a  panic,  such  as 
took  place  on  former  occa- 
sions when  there  was  even 
less  ground  for  alarm.  Public 
confidence  in  the  health  offi- 
cers who  are  controlling  the 
situation  at  the  port  of  New 
York  has  manifested  itself 
in  many  ways.  On  July  19 
Mayor  Gaynor  spent  an  af- 
ternoon inspecting  the  quar- 
antine stations,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Doty  and  other 
health  authorities.  The 
cholera  patients  detained  at 
the  stations  were  reported 
fected,  as  well  as  many  districts  of  Sicily  and  as  doing  w-ell.  Dr.  Doty  has  held  for  many 
continental  Italy.  Isolated  cases  have  been  years  his  present  post  as  health  sentinel  for 
reported  at  Marseilles.  Although  vessels  the  whole  country  and  retains  to  a  remark- 
arriving  from  Italy  have  been  carefully  in-  able  degree  the  confidence  of  the  medical  pro- 
spected in  New  York  Harbor,  the  disease,  in  fession.  The  United  States  JNIarine  Hospital 
several  instances,  broke  through  quarantine,  Service  is  cooperating  with  the  New  York  au- 
and  several  deaths  have  already  occurred  in  thorities,  believing  that  the  situation  is  one 
New  York  State.  Health  Officer  Doty,  of  that  demands  special  vigilance.  Two  of  the  ex- 
the  port  of  New  York,  states  that  a  majority   pertsof  theservicearestationedwithDr.Doty. 
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The  New  ^^-  ^-  ^-  ^l^^^ton,  of  the  Univcr- 
Commissioner  sity  of  Tcnnessec,  has  been  ap- 
ofEduoauon  poj^j-g^i  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  succeed  Dr.  Ehner  E. 
Brown,  who  recently  resigned  to  become 
chancellor  of  New  York  University.  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Claxton  is  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  one.  He  comes  from  a  part  of  the 
country  where  great  elTorts  are  being  made  to 
develop  and  energize  the  public  school  system, 
and  he  himself  has  had  a  most  important  part 
in  these  efforts.  A  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  and  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Dr. 
Cla.xton  studied  education  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  and  visited  the  schools  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries  before  returning  to  the  United 
States  to  take  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
movement  for  public  education  in  the  South. 
His  work  at  first  was  in  North  Carolina,  but 
for  the  past  nine  years  he  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  school  system  of  Tennes- 
see, e.xerting  marked  influence  as  head  of  the 
Summer  School  of  the  South  at  Knoxville  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Southern  Board's  cam- 
paign committee,  and  so  great  was  his  success, 
in  former  years,  in  "promotional"  work  for 
the  schools  of  his  State  that  his  services  haA'e 
been  much  in  demand  in  recent  educational 
campaigns  conducted  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  East.  Already  he  is  one  of  the  great 
educational  leaders  of  the  United  States;  and 
his  exceptional  career  thus  far  promises  much 
for  the  future. 


Building 
Better 
Roads 


The  comparatively  barren  record 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  a 
session  prolonged  into  midsum- 
mer was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  lawmaking  bodies  that  have  met 
during  the  year.  The  State  administration 
(Democratic  for  the  first  time  in  seventeen 
years)  has  been  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
large  appropriations  for  public  works.  The 
barge  canal  is  nearing  completion  at  a  cost  of 
$102,000,000,  while  the  State's  .$50,000,000 
road-building  project,  under  the  direction  of 
a  Superintendent  of  Highways,  the  Hon. 
William  H.  Catlin,  is  by  far  the  greatest  en- 
terprise of  the  kind  in  which  any  State  gov- 
ernment is  engaged.  Governor  Dix  is  com- 
mitted to  the  general  policy  of  building  mar- 
ket roads  and  feeders  to  bring  farm  produce 
closer  to  the  consumer,  rather  than  the  con- 
struction of  boulevards  for  mere  pleasure- 
seekers.  An  apparent  exception  in  favor  of 
the  motor-car  tourist  was  made  when  the  leg- 
islature passed,  and  the  Governor  approved, 
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(The  new  Commissioner  of  Education) 

a  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of  an 
international  highway  as  far  as  Rouse's  Point 
on  the  Canadian  border,  while  the  Dominion 
Parliament  at  once  appropriated  funds  for  the 
extension  of  the  road  from  that  point  to  Mon- 
treal. The  pervasiveness  of  the  "Good 
Roads"  movement  in  this  country  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  Miss  Laut's  article  on  "New 
Scenic  Highways  in  the  Southwest,"  on  page 
193  of  this  Review.  The  motor-car  has 
become  quite  as  familiar  an  object  in  Colo- 
rado as  on  the  streets  of  New^  York  City. 


,,,.        .  ,     The  Wisconsin  Legislature  closed 

Wisconsin  s  .  ,      ,  °  .  ,         . 

New        a    Six-months     session    early    in 
Laws       j^jy  ^j^j^  ^  noteworthy  record 

for  progressive  law-making.  Besides  a  rigid 
corrupt  practices  act  requiring  publication 
of  campaign  expense  statements,  both  before 
and  after  elections,  and  a  new  provision  for 
primary  elections,  by  which  voters  may 
register  their  second  choice  for  a  given  office 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  majority  nomi- 
nation, the  Legislature  committed  itself  to 
the  primary,  the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  recall,  and  to  woman  suffrage.  These 
constitutional  changes  are,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  by  the  people.  Among 
the  new  enactments,  none  has  attracted  more 
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attention,  outside  the  State,  than  the  income- 
tax  law,  in  which  Wisconsin  is  the  pioneer, 
pending  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  will  permit  the  federal 
taxation  of  income.  The  Wisconsin  law  re- 
quires all  persons  who  receive  incomes  of 
over  $500  a  year  to  make  returns  to  the  tax 
assessor.  A  tax  of  at  least  i  per  cent,  is 
placed  upon  all  incomes  above  $800,  in  the 
case  of  unmarried  persons,  and  above  $1200, 
in  the  case  of  married  persons.  This  tax  is 
increased  one-fourth  of  i  per  cent,  on  each 
additional  $1000  of  income  until  $12,000  is 
reached,  when  the  tax  is  53^  per  cent.  Above 
$12,000  the  tax  is  6  per  cent.  There  is  an 
additional  exemption  of  $200  for  each  de- 
pendent person  Corporations  will  be  al- 
lowed exemptions  on  sums  paid  for  salaries 
and  wages,  if  they  will  return  to  the  assessor 
the  amounts  of  such  salaries  and  the  names 
of  those  receiving  them.  United  States  offi- 
cials are  exempt,  so  far  as  their  salaries  are 
concerned,  as  are  pensioners  and  members  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Other  important  re- 
sults of  the  session  are  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  and  a  law  limiting  the  working 


hours  of  women  to  ten  in  the  daytime  and 
eight  at  night.     This  is  a  distinct  advance. 


Alasha's 
Needs 


The  so-called  Cunningham  coal 
claims  in  Alaska,  the  patenting 
of  which  was  so  strenuously 
opposed  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  on  the  ground  that 
such  action  would  open  the  way  for  monopol- 
ization of  the  valuable  Alaskan  coal  fields  as 
against  the  public  interest,  have  now  been 
declared  invalid  and  ordered  canceled.  This 
decision  was  reached  by  Commissioner  Den- 
nett, of  the  General  Land  Ofiice,  and  was 
approved  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  the  decision  must  be  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  Territory. 
Now  that  those  who  planned  to  appropriate 
Alaska's  natural  resources  have  been  driven 
out  of  court,  Congress  should  be  prompt  to 
enact  such  laws  as  will  keep  the  title  to  those 
resources  in  the  possession  of  the  people,  but 
will  permit  private  persons  and  corporations 
to  begin  mining  operations.  Alaska  is  greatly 
in  need  of  such  changes  in  Territorial  organiza- 
tion and  in  statute  law  as  will  permit  a  freer 
exploitation  of  her  resources. 


>  "^-tjcvrsmf  vwKi»-Wi' 
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UNION  VETERANS  RECALLING  BULL  RUN   BATTLE  SCENES  ON  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY, 

JULY  21.  1911 
(Photograph  taken  on  the  battlefie'd  during  the  reunion  of  Blue  and  Gray) 
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Pholofn'aph  by  tlie  International  News  Service,  New  York 
HIS   ROYAL  HIGHNESS,   EDWARD   ALBERT,   PRINCE 
OF   WALES,  WHO   WAS  "INVESTED"  AT  CAR- 
NARVON  LAST  MONTH 


The 


ceremonies    at- 


,      ,.    „   ^x.v,    impressive 

Investing"  i.  i  .  c    tt- 

a  Prince      tending  the  coronation  oi  King 

of  Wales     Qeorge    and    Queen     Mary     in 

Westminster  Abbey  on  June  22,  which  we 

described  in  these  pages  last  month,  were 

followed  by  other  spectacular  events  in  the 


coronation  season.  The  two  sovereigns  were 
present  at  a  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  in 
which  a  larger  number  of  warships  partic- 
ipated than  ever  gathered  together  in  time 
of  peace  in  any  one  harbor  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Other  exercises  of  much  popular 
appeal  were  followed  by  a  trip  by  their 
majesties  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  both  of 
which  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  they 
were  received  with  loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 
On  July  13  there  occurred,  perhaps,  the  most 
picturesque  ceremony  connected  with  the 
whole  coronation  celebration.  This  was  the 
investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Car- 
narvon, the  ancient  historic  capital  of  Wales. 
In  Carnarvon  Castle,  built  by  the  early  Plan- 
tagenet  kings,  Edward  Albert,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  a 
wholesome,  popular  lad  of  seventeen,  took  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  father,  and  was  formally 
created  Prince  of  Wales.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward,  the 
son  of  King  Edward  I,  was  born  in  Car- 
narvon. There  is  also  the  interesting  modern 
fact  that  this  district  is  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  that  doughty  and  immensely  popular 
Welshman,  now  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
David  Lloyd-George.  Englishmen  like  these 
ceremonies,  even  though  they  have  no  modern 
significance.  On  this  occasion,  the  present 
head  of  the  British  Treasury  is  reported  to 
have  remarked, — although  not  for  publica- 
tion,— that  it  was  a  very  pretty  sight,  and 
could  do  no  possible  harm. 


.M 

1 

f  '*  J 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIAL  PREMIERS  AND  OTHER  DELEGATES  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

(Seated,  from  left  to  right:  Sir  Edward  Morris,  Newfoundland;  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  New  Zealand;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Canada; 

Hon.  Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies;  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  Premier  of 

Great  Britain;  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Australia;  Hon.  Louis  Botha,  South  Africa) 
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The  Veto  ^^^  trucc  tacitly  agreed  upon 
Bill  and  betwecii  the  government  of  Mr. 
the  Lords  ^squith  and  the  leaders  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  matter  of  the  veto  bill, 
came  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
at  the  close  of  the  coronation  festivities. 
After  a  good  deal  of  debate,  most  of  which 
was  not  made  public,  the  Peers  rejected  all 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary measure  proposed  by  the  members  who 
advocated  compromise,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported from  committee  on  July  13.  It  was 
passed  at  its  second  reading,  and  then 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Cromer,  supported  by  a 
four-to-one  majority  of  the  Peers,  to  this  gen- 
eral effect:  When  any  bill — financial  or  other 
— is  declared  by  a  joint  committee  of  fourteen 
persons,  nominated  in  equal  proportions  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  contain  any  provisions  which  bring 
it  within  the  category  of  general  legislation, 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  referred  to  the  voters  of  the  entire 
country  for  decision. 

j^  As  was  expected,  the  bill,  thus 

Gouernment  amended,  was  passed  by  the 
''"''"  Peers,  without  division,  on  July 
20,  and  the  measure  at  once  sent  back 
to  the  Commons.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  Lower  House  would  reject 
the  Lords'  amendments  and  repass  the 
original  bill.  The  Peers  would  then  have 
one  more  chance  to  accept  the  government 
measure.  If  not,  Mr.  Asquith  announced 
that  he  expected  to  advise  the  King  to  create 
a  sufficient  number  of  new  Peers  to  render 
certain  the  passage,  in  the  Upper  House,  of 
the  government  measure  for  the  reform  of 
the  Lords.  The  uncompromising  attitude  of 
the  ministry  is  set  forth  succinctly  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  MacNamara,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  very  often  speaks  for  the 
government.  Speaking  to  a  London  audience, 
on  July  18,  he  said  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  at  that  time: 

It  is  quite  true  that  their  noble  lordships  have 
been  graciously  pleased  to  fall  upon  the  bill.  A 
little  wild  prancing  need  not  be  denied  them,  and 
it  need  not  disturb  us.  We  view  the  situation 
with  the  utmost  equanimity.  The  chart  has  been 
clearly  and  definitely  marked  and  doubly  under- 
lined by  two  elections  last  year.  We  shall  hold  the 
ship  resolutely  on  her  course  until  she  is,  as  she 
soon  will  be,  safe  at  her  harbor  moorings.  What 
will  happen  then?  Nothing  very  terrible  or  revo- 
hitionary:  simply  the  course  of  natural,  healthy, 
democratic  develo])ment  will  have  mo\ed  forward 
wisely  and  cautiously,  and  with  steps  instinct  with 
the  British  genius  for  hastening  slowly. 


France  has  had  four  ministerial 

France  Has  ...  i  t^i        i 

Another  New  crises  m  muc  months.     Ihe  lat- 

Premier  Monis  found  it  impossible  to  direct 
the  ministry  from  the  bed  upon  which  he  lay 
as  the  result  of  the  aeroplane  accident,  which, 
on  May  21,  killed  War  Minister  Berteaux, 
and  seriously  injured  the  Premier.  The  real 
reason  for  the  fall  of  the  Monis  ministry  was 
the  impossibility  of  securing  a  RepubUcan 
majority  among  the  deputies.  Out  of  the 
total  number  of  594  members  of  the  Chamber, 
341  are  firmly  committed  to  a  change  in  the 
French  electoral  system.  These  341,  how- 
ever, represent  all  possible  shades  of  politi- 
cal opinion:  Clericals,  Royalists,  Imperialist 
Reactionaries,  Republicans,  Radicals  and  So- 
cialists. Furthermore,  there  has  been  wide 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the 
Monis  government  has  handled  the  cham- 
pagne riots  in  Provence,  and  with  its  military 
operations  in  Morocco.  Just  before  his  offi- 
cial visit  to  Holland  (the  first  made  by  the 
head  of  the  French  nation  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years),  President  Fallieres  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Monis  cabinet,  and  sum- 
moned M.  Joseph  Caillaux,  former  Minister 
of  Finance,  to  arrange  a  new  cabinet. 
M.  Caillaux  finally  accepted,  himself  taking 
the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the 
premiership.  The  only  important  change  in 
the  new  cabinet  is  the  choice  of  Justin  de 
Selves  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  De 
Selves  is  a  comparatively  unknown  man. 
His  conciliatory  attitude  toward  Germany  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  he  was  chosen  as  a 
check  upon  M.  Delcasse,  who,  though  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  had  already  proven  himself  the 
dominating  force  of  the  Monis  cabinet,  par- 
ticularly in  foreign  affairs.  It  is  believed 
that  M.  Caillaux,  who  is  an  ambitious  man, 
will  endeavor  to  win  popular  approval  by  se- 
curing the  final  passage  of  his  much-discussed 
income  tax  bill,  which  has  been  held  up  by 
the  Senate  for  nearly  two  years.  The  new 
premier  promises  electoral  reform,  increased 
state  control  of  railroads,  the  suppression 
of  sabotage,  and  the  extension  of  the  state 
pension  system. 

„    ,  The  agreement  reached  by  the 

Germany  Upsets  °  r    t^  .     .  i 

the  Aigeciras  great  powers  oi  Lurope  at  the 
convention  Conference  of  Aigeciras  in  1906 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputed  matters  in 
Morocco  was  to  continue  for  five  years. 
That  period  expires  on  the  last  day  of  1911. 
It  was  the  protest  of  Germany  against  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  of  1904  regarding 
Morocco,  which  brought  about  the  Aigeciras 
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JOSEPH    CAILLAUX,    THE    WKI.L-DRESSEU    PREMIER 
OF   FRANCE 

(This  character  sketch  by  L.  Sabattier,  artist  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  made  with  no  intent  to  caricature,  is 
claimed  to  be  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  new  Premier  of 
France,  who  boasts  that  he  can  set  the  fashion  for  Paris  and 
at  the  same  time  handle  the  Moroccan  situation.  He  has 
been  called  the  Lloyd-George  of  France  on  account  of  his 
efforts  toward  financial  reform) 

Conference.  Again  it  is  Germany,  which,  by 
a  bold  move,  proclaims  to  the  world  her  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  workings  of  the  present 
agreement,  and  indicates  her  intention  of 
having  a  better  share  in  any  understanding 
that  may  be  reached  to  supplement  the  Al- 
geciras  convention.  On  the  first  day  of  last 
month,  the  German  Foreign  Office  made  an 
announcement  that  startled  the  world.  On 
account  of  the  fear  of  German  merchants  in 
southern  Morocco,  said  the  statement,  that 
the  present  disorders  among  the  tribesmen 
would  spread,  the  German  warship  Panther 
had  been  ordered  to  Agadir,  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco.  The  principal 
powers  which  agreed  at  Algeciras  (France, 
Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Russia)  as  well  as 
Morocco,  were  informed  that  the  appearance 
of  the  warship  had  no  unfriendly  significance. 
Its  presence  at  Agadir,  moreover,  was  to  be 
only  temporary. 

France  and    ^^  ^^'^^  ^°  ^^  expccted,  this  move 

England     on  the  part  of  Germany  aroused 

French    sensibilities    to    a   high 

pitch,   and   caused  a  good  deal  of  popular 

discussion    in    Great    Britain   as   well.     The 


continental  stock  markets  became  excited 
and  war  was  freely  discussed.  President 
Fallieres,  at  the  time  the  announcement  was 
made,  was  on  an  official  visit  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Premier  Caillaux,  who  had  only  a  few 
days  Ijefore  succeeded  M.  Monis,  at  once 
opened  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Herr 
\on  Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
and  M.  de  Selves,  the  new  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  instructed  M.  Cambon,the 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  declare  to 
the  German  Government  that  France  could 
not  conceal  her  surprise  and  regret  at  the 
action  of  Germany.  Without  exaggerating 
the  gravity  of  affairs,  the  Foreign  Minister 
instructed  Ambassador  Cambon  to  point  out 
that  the  manner  chosen  by  the  imperial  Ger- 
man Government  to  manifest  its  anxiety  for 
German  interests  in  Morocco  was  Hkely  to 
seem  very  strange  to  French  opinion.  Par- 
ticularly, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  new 
ministry  was  then  taking  office  in  France,  and 
the  President  had  departed  on  a  foreign  tour, 
this  action  by  Germany,  "while  certainly  not 
of  a  nature  to  create  a  grave  situation,  is, 
nevertheless,  hardly  in  conformity  with  the 
intention  of  the  two  powers  [France  and  Ger- 
many] as  enunciated  in  the  agreement  of 
iQOQ,  to  treat  each  other  with  mutual  cordial- 
ity." The  French  press  remained  calm,  but, 
without  exception,  urged  the  government  to 
hold  the  situation  with  a  firm  hand.  Intense 
public  interest  was  manifested  in  England. 
Replying  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Balfour,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  regard  to  Morocco  and 
the  attitude  the  British  Government  intended 


BREAKING   THROUGH   THE    ALGECIRAS   CONFERENCE 
WALL 
(If  France  and  Spain  can  plunge  through  the  flimsy  screen  set 
up  between  Europe  and  Morocco  by  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference, why  may  not  Germany  and  Britain?) 
From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 
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,  V      ^   I^  Alkazar^ 

r       Q  Rabati^ 


Mogadon/     Marakesho 


SAHARA  (FRtNCHJ 


MOROCCO.  SHOWING  HOW  ITS  PARTITION  BY  EUROPE  HAS  ALREADY  BEGUN 


to  take  in  view  of  the -Anglo-French  under- 
standing, Premier  Asquith  said,  on  July  6: 

I  can  say  little  at  this  stage,  but  wish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  government  considers 
that  a  new  situation  has  arisen  in  Morocco  in 
which  it  is  possible  that  future  developments  may 
affect  British  interests  more  directly  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  We  are  confident  that  the 
diplomatic  discussion  will  find  a  solution,  and  in 
the  part  which  we  will  take  in  it  we  shall  have  due 
regard  for  the  protection  of  those  interests  and  the 
fulfilment  of  our  treaty  obligations  to  France. 

.  r     This  statement  of  Mr.  Asquith  was 

France  11)1(1  tug-  •      i-  •         • 

land  us.  Spain  taken  to  uidicate  that,  m  view  of 

and  Germany    i  •     .  ^      ■       iv  t  ti    v     • 

her  mterests  in  Morocco,  Britain 
intended  to  stand  by  France.  In  Madrid,  on 
the  other  hand,  th!e  news  of  Germany's  action 
has  apparently  been  favorably  received,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  general  tone  of  the  ecUtorials 
in  the  Spanish  press.  Spain,  says  the  semi- 
oflficial  Diario  Universcl  of  Madrid,  views 
Gennany's  action  with  satisfaction,  "not  be- 
cause the  entrance  of  a  third  party  into  the 
question  will  lighten  Spain's  diplomatic 
horizon,  but  because  the  German  demonstra- 
tion emphasizes  the  duty  of  the  powers  to  do 


something  at  once  in  defense  of  their  inter- 
ests and  subjects  in  Morocco."  Official  pour- 
parlers were  at  once  begun  between  the 
French  and  German  governments,  and  were 
being  conducted  in  secret  last  month,  with  no 
official  statement  other  than  that  everything 
was  proceeding  on  a  friendly  footing.  It  is 
intimated  that  France  has  been  asking  Ger- 
many to  say  what  she  wants,  and  Germany 
has  been  replying  that  she  is  open  to  receive 
any  French  offer.  By  the  middle  of  last 
month,  the  German  gunboat  Panther,  at  Aga- 
dir,  had  been  replaced  by  a  first-class  cruiser. 
Later  a  French  warship  was  also  ordered  to 
that  port.  It  is  further  intimated,  in  the 
dispatches,  that  neither  in  Paris  nor  Berlin  is 
there  any  desire  or  intention  to  bring  about 
another  Algeciras  conference,  but  that  "very 
soon"  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  Russia  will  begin  a  series  of  "con- 
versations" with  a  view  to  "  settling  definitely 
the  status  of  the  Arab  empire,  which,  stand- 
ing at  the  gateway  of  Europe,  has  been  con- 
stantly regarded  as  a  possible  cause  of  inter- 
national difficulties."  Morocco  has  long 
been  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Europe. 
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^  g.^  In  order  to  understand  the  com- 
of         plicated  Moroccan  situation,  it  is 

'*  '"^''  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years 
and  recall  a  little  history.  In  April,  IQ04,  the 
governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
came  to  a  general  agreement  with  regard  to 
their  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in 
Africa.  By  this  agreement,  later  to  be  known 
as  the  Anglo-French  Entente  Cordiale,  the 
two  countries  divided  their  colonial  empires 
on  the  dark  continent  by  well-defined  lines. 
France  agreed  that  Egypt  was  of  purely 
British  concern.  England  announced  that, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  Morocco  was 
henceforth  French.  To  France  was  con- 
ceded the  right  to  "assist,"  to  any  extent  she 
saw  fit,  in  the  administrative,  economic,  finan- 
cial and  military  reforms  in  JVIorocco.  It 
was  expected  that  the  republic  would  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Morocco  and  Spain 
in  the  carrying  out  of  these  reforms.  This 
she  did,  and  the  situation  was  accepted  by  the 
government  at  Madrid  in -a  Franco-Spanish 
convention  made  a  few  months  later.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  German  Government  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  this  arrangement,  the 
Kaiser  made  a  sensational  visit  to  Tangiers, 
and  France  and  Germany  were  on  the  brink 
of  war.  Then  German  pressure  having  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  French  ministry, 
M.  Delcasse,  then  foreign  minister,  was 
forced  to  resign,  and  Europe  decided  to  have 
a  general  conference  over  Morocco. 

j^^  The  nations  came  together  a  few 
Aigeciras  months  later  (in  January,  1906) 
Conference  ^^  ^  Conference  of  13  delegates, 
representing  Morocco,  the  European  powers 
interested,  and  the  United  States,  at  Aigeciras, 
a  small  town  in  southeastern  Spain,  for  the 
settlement  of  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  The 
United  States  participated  in  this  conference 
only  with  the  understanding  that  it  had  no 
concern  in  Morocco  as  a  political  problem, 
but  was  solely  desirous  of  conserving  Amer- 
ican commercial  interests  in  that  country. 
The  British  representatives  at  Aigeciras  took 
the  point  of  view,  that  Morocco  was  a 
French  problem,  and  steadily  maintained  it. 
They  supported  French  interests  consis- 
tently. On  April  7  an  agreement  embodying 
a  settlement  of  the  entire  question  was  signed 
by  all  the  delegates,  approved  by  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  on  June  18,  and  the  ratifications 
by  all  the  other  powers  dei)osited  at  Madrid 
on  December  31,  1906.  This  agreement, 
which  was  to  last  for  five  years,  proxided  for 
a  Moorish  police  force,  commanded  by  Moors, 


assisted  by  French  and  Spanish  instructors 
and  officers,  and  inspected  by  a  Swiss  Inspec- 
tor-General. A  state  bank  was  established, 
with  censors  appointed  by  the  German, 
British,  Spanish  and  French  "State"  banks, 
and  the  general  cjuestion  of  taxes  was  settled. 
The  situation  was  further  clarified  by  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  defining  their  respective  in- 
terests, made  public  by  the  governments  of 
France  and  Germany,  on  February  9,  1909, 
each  promising  that  "  they  will  neither  pursue 
nor  encourage  any  measure  of  a  nature  to 
create,  in  their  favor,  or  in  the  favor  of  any 
other  power,  an  exclusive  economic  privilege." 

^^^^^^  Later  in  the  same  year,  an  attack 
Deueiop-     upon  railroad  workers  near  Tan- 

'"^"'*  gier  resulted  in  the  death  of  five 
Spanish  subjects.  The  government  at  Madrid 
sent  a  large  force  into  Morocco,  and  severe 
fighting  ensued.  In  the  end  the  Spanish  were 
victorious,  and  occupied  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  south  of  Tangier.  After  protracted 
negotiations  a  convention  was  signed  in  No- 
vember, 1909,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
which  a  Spanish  and  a  Moorish  high  commis- 
sioner were  invested  with  power  to  govern  the 
district  acquired  by  Spain,  assisted  by  the 
Moorish  police  force  under  Spanish  officers. 
Spain  further  agreed  to  aid  in  developing  the 
country,  and  the  Sultan  promised  not  to 
erect  any  fortifications  near  Ceuta,  and  to 
pay  a  large  war  indemnity.  This  Spanish 
expedition  was  very  unpopular  at  home,  and 
resulted  in  riots  throughout  the  country, 
terminating,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs  which  culminated  in 
the  execution  of  the  alleged  anarchist,  Fran- 
cisco Ferrer,  on  October  13,  1909.  Mean- 
while, there  had  been  civil  war  in  Morocco, 
and  Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid  had  revolted  against 
his  brother,  Mulai-Abd-el  Aziz,  and  had  been 
proclaimed  Sultan  in  1907.  Two  years  later 
he  was  recognized  by  the  powers  upon  his 
undertaking  to  recognize  the  convention  of 
Aigeciras  and  to  abide  by  all  the  treaties  and 
engagements  made  by  his  predecessors. 

ji^^  This,  with  frequent  but  unimpor- 
French  taut  incursions  into  the  European 
nter  ez  ^one  at  the  coast,  was  the  situation 
in  Morocco  until  the  first  of  April,  when  Sultan 
Mulai  Hafid,  who  had  a  large  rebellion  on  his 
hands,  asked  the  French  Government  to 
rescue  him  at  Fez,  his  capital,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  rebels.  A  flying  column  of 
native  troops,  officered  by  Frenchmen  and 
under  command  of  Colonel  BuUard,  left  the 
coast,  and  proceeded  almost  to  the  gates  of 
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the  capital.  There  a  halt  was  made  until 
General  Moinier,  commander  of  the  French 
troops  in  Algeria,  had  come  up.  Then  the 
French  relieving  force  took  possession  of  Fez, 
the  first  time  a  European  army  had  entered 
the  gates  of  this  Moorish  city.  Protests  at 
once  came  from  the  German  and  Spanish 
governments  that  this  was  in  violation  of  the 
Algeciras  agreement.  The  firmness  and  stead- 
iness with  which  the  government  at  Paris 
persisted  in  its  course  e.xcited  much  dis- 
cussion particularly  in  the  German  press. 
The  Berlin  Foreign  Office  expressed  itself 
openly  as  not  being  satisfied  with  the  French 
explanation  and  the  ordering  of  a  warship  to 
Agadir  is  regarded  as  a  sharp  demand  for 
some  satisfactory  reply  from  Paris.  Mean- 
while the  situation  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  the  action  of  Spain  in  sending  a  force 
into  northwestern  Morocco,  which  occupied 
the  important  cities  of  Larache  and  Alcazar. 
Against  this  occupation  France  has  protested. 
So  we  have  Europe  divided  up  into  opposing 
camps  over  the  fate  of  the  Moorish  empire  in 
northwest  Africa.  England  supports  France, 
and  there  are  reports  of  active  Russian 
friendliness  toward  the  republic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Italy  and  Austro-Hungary  take  the 
side  of  Germany,  and,  if  we  read  the  Spanish 
press  correctly,  the  government  at  Madrid  is 
rather  pleased  at  the  German  coup  in  send- 
ing a  warship  to  Agadir  harbor. 


France's  native  troops  marching  to  the 
relief  of  fez 

(The  relief  column,  led  by  General  Moinier,  arrived  at  Fez 
on  May  21  without  encountering  any  serious  resist- 
ance, and  found  all  the  Europeans  in  the 
Moroccan  capital  safe  and  well) 


FRANCE  S    PACIFIC   PENETRATION    IN    MOROCCO 

AT    WORK 

(The  shaded  portions,  with  the  dates,  indicate  the  advance 

westward  made  by  the   French  outposts 

from  Algeria  since  1904) 


French 


Morocco  has  been  earmarked  for 
Exodnsion  in  Fraucc  for  two  generations.  Until 
'^"  the  German  Kaiser  actively  ob- 
jected, the  Moorish  empire  was  apparently 
destined  to  succumb,  in  due  time,  to  the 
policy  of  "peaceful  penetration"  which  the 
French  Republic  has  so  successfully  carried  on 
in  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  that  vast  region  which, 
in  the  old  atlases,  we  used  to  see  marked  as 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.  With  Spain  appar- 
ently unambitious  and  content  with  what  she 
already  held  on  the  Moroccan  coast,  and 
England  agreeing  to  give  the  French  a  free 
hand,  there  seemed  to  be  no  impediment  to 
French  expansion  over  northern  Africa. 
And  the  republic  has  diligently  improved  her 
opportunity.  The  story  of  French  success 
in  exploration,  administration,  and  all  the 
achievements  of  civilization  in  the  dark  con- 
tinent during  the  past  generation  is  a  wonder- 
ful one.  We  have  alluded  to  it,  at  various 
times,  in  these  pages.  The  accompanying 
map  shows  the  policy  of  "pacific  penetration  " 
at  work;  the  shaded  portions  indicate  the 
various  stages  of  French  advance  from  the 
Algerian  border  into  Morocco. 
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n  All  the  resources  of  science  and 

Remarkable    the   most   modem   idcas   of   the 

Achievements  i      c  ui      „i  i  >'         „ 

government  oi  backward  peo- 
ples have  been  employed  by  France,  and  her 
success  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we 
remember  that  it  is  due  to  governmental 
action,  and  not  to  the  initiative  of  individuals, 
or  to  the  natural  expansion  of  population,  as 
in  the  case  in  England.  French  territory  in 
Africa  is  now  almost  ten  times  the  area  of  the 
republic  itself,  and  its  population  so  great 
that  e\'ery  third  French  subject  is  now  an 
African.  Gradually  the  French  lines  have 
been  drawing  closer  about  Morocco.  The 
Moorish  Sultan's  empire  has  no  boundary 
on  the  south  except  the  Sahara,  and  the 
Sahara  is  French.  West  and  southwest  of 
the  Sahara  the  tribes  of  the  Senegal  and 
its  hinterland  have  been  welded  into  a 
French  protectorate,  under  the  name  of 
Mauretania,  the  classic  name  of  Morocco. 
For  a  half  century  the  elastic  frontier  of 
Algeria  has  been  pushed  westward  until,  a 
decade  ago,  it  was  overstepped.  The  map 
shows  the  westward  march  of  the  French- 
man. A  conspicuous  triumph  of  the  French 
policy  in  Morocco  was  recorded  only  a  few 
days  after  the  announcement  that  a  Ger- 
man warship  had  entered  the  port  of  Agadir. 
On  the  national  holiday  of  France,  July  14, 
Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  sent  from  Fez,  to  his 
representative  in  Paris,  the  first  wireless 
telegraph   message,    directing    him    to    con- 


gratulate the  President  of  France  upon  the 
opening  of  telegraph  communication  be- 
tween Morocco  and  France. 

What  May  be  Agadir,  known  also  as  Santa  Cruz, 
Done  is  a  Small  seaport  on  the  Atlantic 
ga  ir  ^^^^^  q£  Morocco.  Why  does  the 
Kaiser  want  it?  For  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  Germany  came,  last  of  all  the  col- 
onizing powers,  and  found  that  all  the  un- 
civilized lands  of  the  world  had  been  staked 
out  by  her  rivals.  She  succeeded  in  picking 
out  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  pieces 
of  land  in  Africa,  seized  a  port  of  China,  and 
successfully  managed  a  scheme  for  a  domi- 
nating interest  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  by  means 
of  skilful  diplomacy  at  Constantinople,  but 
chiefly  through  securing  control  of  the  much- 
discussed  Bagdad  Railway.  The  Kaiser  real- 
izes— in  fact,  he  has  openl}^  admitted — that 
France  will  ultimately  get  the  larger  portion 
of  the  best  provinces  of  Morocco.  In  the 
general  liquidation  of  the  Moorish  Sultan's 
domain,  however,  Germans  hope  to  obtain 
"compensating  advantages."  Agadir  is  an 
excellent  point  to  develop  the  Kaiser's  daring 
scheme  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  South  Amer- 
ican trade.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  Brazil, 
and,  moreover,  it  commands  the  British  ocean 
routes  to  South  Africa,  India,  and  Australia. 
This  latter  fact  explains  the  British  interest. 
Agadir  might  be  transformed  into  a  naval 
station  of  much  strength. 


.^mi 


RKVIVING   THl!;    BI.SMARCKIAN   POLICY    OF    THE 
MAILED   FIST 
(Herr  von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
ister, outlining  his  African  policy) 
From  the  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 


Resentment  ^ome  of  the  European  journals 
Against  German  affcct  to  scc  danger  to  the  United 
Methods  gt^tcs,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  German  naval  station 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  maintaining 
that,  once  in  possession  of  such  a  post,  Ger- 
many will  reap  a  good  deal  of  the  strategic 
advantages  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  inci- 
dent is  apparently  a  further  illustration  of  the 
opportunist  policy  of  the  Kaiser,  which  has 
been  summed  up  by  one  French  observer  as : 
"Never  miss  a  good  opportunity  for  making 
the  rest  of  the  powers  feel  that  nothing  can  be 
settled  without  Germany  being  first  consulted, 
but  let  the  Fatherland  assert  itself  at  the 
moment  when  such  assertion  will  be  most 
likely  to  produce  results  without  producing 
war."  The  cynical  chancelleries  of  Europe 
are  expecting  the  Germans  to  remain  at 
Agadir  until  it  is  made  worth  their  while  to 
leave.  This  means  that  the  Moroccan  ques- 
tion has  now  descended  to  the  bargain-coun- 
ter stage.  The  French  press  is  bitterly  char- 
acterizing the  German  method  of  conducting 
international  business  as  savoring  rather  of 
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blackmail  than  of  diplomacy.  Not  a  few  of 
the  journals  of  Berlin  accept  the  challenge, 
and  openly  rejoice  in  the  way  in  which  Herr 
von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
is  reviving  the  Bismarckian  methods  of  the 
'"mailed  fist." 

'■''«        As  a  result  of  the  general  elec- 

Compliciitions      .  .        .  •        i     i  j  t 

0/ an  Austrian  tious  m  Austria,  held  on  June  13 
Election  ^^^^  ^q,  the  government  was  de- 
feated by  the  so-called  Christian  Socialists, 
and  the  premier,  Baron  Richard  von  Bien- 
erth,  resigned  on  June  26.  Elections  for  the 
Austrian  Reichsrath  are  long  and  generally 
complicated  proceedings,  owing  to  the  radical 
differences  of  language  and  political  opinion 
in  Francis  Joseph's  polyglot  empire.  In  this 
election  for  the  516  constituencies,  there  were 
2987  candidates,  or  nearly  six  for  each  seat 
to  be  filled,  representing  fifty-one  parties  or 
factions.  Second  ballots  had  to  be  taken  in 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  constituencies,  caus- 
ing great  delay  in  announcing  the  result.  It 
was  nearly  a  week  after  the  second  balloting 
before  the  premier  knew  definitely  that  he 
would  not  have  sufficient  backing  to  carry  on 
the  government.  Upon  Baron  von  Bienerth's 
resignation.  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  re- 
quested Baron  Gautch  von  Frankenthurm  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  The  new  premier  is  of 
the  same  general  political  faith  as  his  prede- 
cessor. He  will  probably  have  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  parliamentary  government 
running  smoothly.  When  the  Reichsrath 
began  its  regular  sessions,  on  July  18,  the 
aged  Francis  Joseph,  who  will  be  eighty-one 
years  old  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  present 
month,  himself  read  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  showing  no  trace  of  his  recent  illness. 
He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  an  immedi- 
ate reorganization  of  the  army,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  the  members  to  do  their  best  to  Y)ut 
an  end  to  factional  strife. 

Problems  ^^  ^^^  been  said  by  more  than  one 
of  the  keen  observer  of  Oriental  politics 
that  there  are  three  great  prob- 
lems, which,  in  their  gradual  development, 
are  likely  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
relations  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
present  century.  The  first,  which  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  indicate  the  moral  attitude  of 
Europe  toward  the  East,  is  the  course  which 
will  be  shaped  by  Great  Britain  in  her  con- 
trol of  India.  The  second  is  the  future  of 
China,  and  the  third  that  of  the  so-called 
Middle  or  Near  East,  which  begins  with 
Persia,  and  travels  westward  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  with  Russia  on  the  north  and  Egypt  on 


the  south.  The  third  of  these  problems  have 
been  figuring  in  the  news  very  prominently 
recently.  Despite  the  undoubted  advance 
made  by  the  Young  Turk  administration  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  many  claims  made 
for  its  achievements,  there  is  undoubtedly, a 
great  deal  yet  to  be  desired  in  the  way  Turkey 
is  handling  her  subject  populations.  In  this 
fact  may  be  found  the  causes  of  possible 
grave  European  complications.  On  another 
page  this  month  (239)  we  present  some  facts 
and  figures  showing  what  a  German  writer  is 
pleased  to  call  the  "Revival  of  the  Crescent." 
The  German  policy  toward  the  Middle  East, 
with  its  immediate  projects  and  ultimate 
aims,  is  set  forth  enthusiastically  by  this 
German  writer.  A  rapid  sketch  of  Ottoman 
politics  is  also  given,  with  reference  to  the 
Albanian  and  Macedonian  difficulties,  the 
Sultan's  recent  visit  to  these  disturbed  cen- 
ters, and  some  comment  by  Turkish  and  Bul- 
garian journals  on  Parliamentarism  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  empire  of  the  Turk. 

"Turhif  in  "  ^^^  Young  Turks  are  undoubt- 

Aii         edly  conducting  the  administra- 

Mosiems     ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^j^.  country  with  vigor 

and  a  certain  skill.  The  outside  world,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  watching  the  severe 
repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  in  Albania,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathize  with  the  nationalizing 
policy  of  Constantinople.  More  than  one 
Young  Turk  statesman  has  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  the  political  program  of  his  party 
includes  as  one  of  its  essential  principles  the 
"gradual  Turkification "  of  all  non-Turks 
and  non-Moslem  nationalities  of  the  empire. 
This  kind  of  policy,  as  Russia  can  well  testify, 
always  bears  bitter  fruit.  The  Albanian,  the 
Armenian,  the  Kurd,  the  Greek  and  the  Arab 
have  always  fought  this  idea,  and  the  new 
regime  at  Constantinople  is  not  finding  it 
any  easier  to  "Turkify"  the  empire  than  did 
Abdul  Hamid.  Unfortunately,  furthermore, 
the  various  and  multiform  political  prob- 
lems that  complicate  the  Turkish  situation 
do  not  concern  Turkey  alone.  They  involve 
international  interests  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. It  is  believed  in  Western  Europe  that 
Germany  and  Austria  are  of  one  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Turkey,  and  that  they  will  not 
permit  any  interference  with  the  government 
at  Constantinople  so  long  as  Teutonic  com- 
mercial ambitions  are  being  satisfied  in  the 
Sultan's  Asiatic  domain.  In  a  few  years, 
when  the  Austro-Hungarian  naval  program 
is  completed,  and  the  dual  monarchy  has  a 
fleet  comparable  to  that  of  Italy,  the  political 
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LORD    KITCHENER,    THE    NEW    BRITISH   CONSUL- 
GENERAL   TO   EGYPT 
(As  he  appeared  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States) 

experts  are  predicting  that  there  will  be  an 
aggressive  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary monarchies  of  Central  Europe,  under 
the  lead  of  the  German  Empire,  for  the 
absorption  of  Turkey,  commercially  if  not 
politically. 

Several  things  which  seem  likely 
Eayot  to  .  ^  J 

be  Ruled      to  hai)pen  ni  the  near  luture  may 

u   itc  ener  ^.}^.^^^^^,  j]^^.  [.^^(.^,  yf  ^j^^.  situation. 

Russia  is  recovering,  slowly  but  surely,  from 
the  ecHpse  which  she  underwent  as  a  military 
power  after  her  defeat  by  Japan.  She  is 
preparing  troubles  for  the  Turk  by  inflaming 
Montenegrin  ambitions  and  inciting  aid  to 
the  revolting  Albanians.  Last  month  Mo- 
hammed Ali  Mirza,  the  exiled  Shah  of  Persia, 
who,  since  his  deposition  two  years  ago,  has 
been  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  on  a  pension  paid 
by  the  Russian  Government,  escaped, — with 
Russian  connivance,  it  is  believed, — and  be- 


gan a  campaign  for  regaining  his  throne,  a 
campaign,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  which 
includes  war  against  Turkey.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  e\-cnts  were  happening  in  the 
North,  important  changes  were  taking  place 
in  Egypt.  Early  last  month,  Sir  John  Eldon 
Gorst,  who  had  been  British  agent  and 
Consul-General  in  Egypt  since  Lord  Cromer's 
retirement  in  April,  1907,  resigned  because  of 
ill  health.  A  few  days  later  he  died  in  Lon- 
don. In  his  latest  report  upon  Egyptian 
affairs,  Sir  Eldon  acknowledged  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  conciliatory  policy  in 
Egypt  had  not  been  satisfactory.  Americans 
will  not  soon  forget  the  vigorously  worded 
criticism  of  Britain's  easy-going  policy  in 
Egypt  made  two  years  ago  by  ex-President 
Roosevelt  when  on  his  trip  through  that  coun- 
try returning  from  his  African  hunting  tour. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Boutros  Pasha, 
the  Prime  Minister,  had  been  murdered,  and 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  criticized  the  English 
authorities  for  being  lax  in  handling  the  na- 
tionalistic agitation.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  in  England  for  the 
appointment  of  a  "strong  man"  to  Egypt. 
On  July  14,  it  was  announced  that  Lord 
Kitchener  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst.  At  the  present  juncture,  this 
appointment  would  seem  to  have  a  special 
significance,  and  the  British  Government  must 
have  had  reason,  very  strong  to  itself,  for 
making  it.  Undoubtedly  the  appointment 
will  have  a  disquieting  effect  at  Constanti- 
nople. A  French  newspaper  intimates  that  it 
may  have  been  made  because  of  a  veiled  threat 
in  one  of  the  Berlin  journals  that  a  new 
conference  o\'er  Morocco  would  also  be 
made  to  cover  Egypt. 


TURKEY  S  NON-SUCCESS  IN  ALBAN1.\ — A  POLISH  VIEW 
(The  cartoonist  of  Mucha,  Warsaw,  here  gives  what  may 
be  taken  as  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  Polish  view  of  Turkey's 
problem  in  Albania.  Russia  and  Italy  keep  the  top  spinning. 
Turkey  only  gets  her  toe  stubbed) 
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WRECK   OF   THE   FEDERAL    EXPRESS   AT    BRIDGEPORT,    JULY    II 


Tu  o  -^       .While    running    at    high    speed 

rhe  Bridgeport  9  r     n    •  i 

Railroad     through  the  city  of   Bridgeport, 
Accident     Q^^^^  ^^  j^jy   „^  ^^e  Federal 

Express,  which  is  the  principal  through  train 
between  Washington  and  Boston,  jumped 
a  "cross-over"  switch  and  was  thrown  from  a 
twenty-foot  viaduct  into  a  street,     f^ourteen 


of  the  passengers  were  killed  and  many  others 
were  seriously  injured.  Among  the  killed  was 
the  engineer,  who  had  apparently  taken  a 
chance  in  running  at  a  speed  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  where  the  rules  of  the  road  call  for  a 
speed  of  only  fifteen  miles,  in  order  to  make  up 
time.     The  switch  could  not  stand  the  strain 
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HENRY    N.    ATWOOD   FLYING   OVER  THE   WHITE   HOUSE   GROUNDS   ON    JULY 


of  such  a  speed,  and  the  result  was  perhaps 
the  most  frightful  accident  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. The  steel  construction  of  the  five 
sleeping-cars  that  were  derailed  doubtless 
saved  the  lives  of  many  passengers.  Two 
Pullman  cars  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train  did 
not  leave  the  track.  These  cars  were  occu- 
pied by  twenty-two  young  athletes,  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  National  League  baseball 
team.  These  young  men  worked  with  a  vim 
to  help  the  injured  passengers  out  of  the 
wreck   and  won  the  gratitude  of  many. 


Progress 

in 
Aviation 


Human  flight  has  made  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  as  is  shown  in  the  pro- 
fusely illustrated  article  which  we  present  to 
our  readers  this  month,  beginning  on  page  174. 
The  longest  cross-country  flight  yet  made  in 
this  country  was  that  of  Henry  N.  Atwood, 
who  attracted  national  attention  last  month 
by  flying  from  Boston  to  Washington.  The 
trip  of  550  odd  miles  was  covered  by  Atwood 
in  several  stages.  He  started  from  Boston  on 
June  30,  and  flew  to  New  London,  where  he 
took  a  sky  view  of  the  Yale-Harvard  boat 
race  on  the  Thames.  Ne.xt  day  he  proceeded 
to  New  York,  circled  over  the  skyscraper  dis- 


trict in  the  lower  section  of  the  city,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  came  to  a 
landing  on  Governor's  Island.  On  July  .\  he 
left  for  Atlantic  City,  arriving  there  in  good 
form.  A  number  of  difficulties  were  expe- 
rienced, in  the  last  stage  of  the  trip,  but  the 
young  airman  finally  reached  the  capital  and 
alighted  on  the  White  House  lawn,  where 
President  Taft  presented  him  with  a  medal 
from  the  Washington  Aero  Club.  The  Daily 
Mail's  circuit-of-England-and-Scotland  race 
will  be  in  progress  (July  22  -August  5)  when 
this  Review  appears.  A  prize  of  $50,000 
awaits  the  aviator  who  finishes  in  the  shortest 
time.  Chicago  is  planning  a  great  inter- 
national flying  meet  for  this  month,  to  run 
from  the  12th  to  the  20th,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country.  Many  of  the  world's  famous  flyers 
are  scheduled  to  take  part.  A  fine  aviation 
field  has  been  laid  out  at  Grant  Park,  on  the 
lake  front,  with  accommodations  for  50,000 
spectators.  Flying  contests  of  all  sorts  are 
on  the  program,  the  prizes  aggregating 
$So,ooo.  United  States  Government  a\-ia- 
tors  will  also  participate,  and  President  Taft 
is  expected  to  be  present.  It  is  possible  that 
some  wonderful  feats  will  be  seen  at  this 
Chicago  meet. 
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{From  June  21  to  July  IQ,  /p//) 


GEN.  WILLIAM   H.  BIXBV 

(Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  supervising  the  uncovering  of 

the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  21. — In  the  Senate,  a  combination  of 
Democrats  and  "insurgent"  Republicans  directs 
the  Finance  Committee  to  report  the  Wool  bill;  Mr. 
Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement.  .  .  .  The  House  rejects  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  measure  providing  for 
the  direct  elections  of  Senators. 

June  22.  In  the  Senate,  the  Wool  and  Farmers' 
Free  List  bills  arc  reported  adversely  from  the 
Finance  Committee. 

June  26. — The  Senate,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  re- 
jects the  Root  amendment  to  the  Reciprocity  bill. 

June  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep., 
la.)  speaks  in  favor  of  his  amendments  to  the 
Reciprocity  bill,  and  Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Ida.) 
denounces  the  agreement  itself. 

July  5.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  advocates  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  bill, 
and  Mr.  Cummins  (Ren.,  la.)  concludes  his  argu- 
ment proposing  the  amendment  of  the  measure. 
.  .  .  The  House  sends  to  conference  committee  the 
resolution  providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
Senators. 


July  6.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Works  (Rep.,  Cal.), 
in  a  speech  against  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  public  health,  upholds  the  doctrines  of 
Christian  Science;  Mr.  Gronna  (Rep.,  N.  D.) 
speaks  against  the  Reciprocity  bill. 

July  8-9. — The  Senate  rejects  amendments  to 
the  Reciprocity  bill  proposed  by  Messrs.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  and  Simmons  (Dem.,  N.  C). 

July  II. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sutherland  (Rep., 
Utah)  opposes  the  approval  of  the  Arizona  consti- 
tution and  criticizes  the  "Oregon  idea." 

July  12. — The  Senate  rejects  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Bailey  (Dem.,  Tex.)  to  add  the  Farmers'  Free  List 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocity  bill. 

July  13. — -In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  Follette  (Rep., 
Wis.)  begins  a  speech  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Reciprocity  bill. 

July  14. — The  Senate  reaches  an  agreement  to 
vote  upon  the  Reciprocity  bill  on  July  22  and  then 
to  take  up  the  Wool,  Farmers'  Free  List,  and  Re- 
apportionment measures. 

July  17. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  limiting  cam- 
paign expenses  in  Congressional  elections  and 
primaries  and  providing  for  publicity  of  contribu- 
tions. 

July  19. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  which  provides  for  the  arbitration 
of  certain  pecuniary  claims. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

June  21. — President  Taft  asks  Congress  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Drug  law  in  accordance  with 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  .  .  .  Judge 
Fanning,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  orders  the  dissolution  of  the  so- 
called  Powder  Trust.  .  .  .  The  New  York  City 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  adopts  the 
McAneny-Willcox  subway  report. 

June  22. — The  relations  of  the  Mormon  Church 
with  the  Sugar  Trust  are  explained  to  the  special 
investigating  committee  of  the  House  by  a  former 
Mormon  bishop. 

June  24. — The  Ignited  States  Circuit  Court  at 
St.  Louis  declares  that  the  merger  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railways  was  legal. 

June  26. — The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office 
declares  invalid  the  so-called  Cunningham  claims, 
involving  5250  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 

June  27. — The  voters  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  reject 
the  commission  plan  of  government.  .  .  .  The 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of  New 
York  City,  refuses  the  city's  terms  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  subways;  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  accepts  them. 

June  29. — President  Taft  sends  a  special  message 
to  the  Senate  urging  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  .  .  .  The  President 
nominates  six  ministers  to  South  and  Central 
American  countries.  ...  P.  P.  Claxton  is  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Education.  .  .  .  The  Wisconsin 
Senate  passes  the  Assembly  measure  levying  a  tax 
upon  incomes.  .  .  .  The  special  session  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  adjourns  without  passing  the 
deep-waterways    measure    for    which    they    were 
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KING    GEORGE  WITH   THE   PROVOST   OF   TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  DUBLIN 

called.  ...  A  federal  grand  jury  indicts  eighty- 
three  men  connected  with  the  steel-wire  industry, 
charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade. 

June  30. — The  report  of  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is 
made  public.  .  .  .  The  Treasury  closes  its  fiscal 
year  with  a  surplus  of  $33,000,000. 

July  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  an  in\estigation  of  all  express  companies 
doing  an  interstate  business.  .  .  .  The  Connecticut 
Hou.se  of  Representati\es  passes  a  bill  j)ro\'iding 
for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  for  all  employees.  .  .  . 
In  the  Kentucky  Democratic  primary,  Ollie  James 
is  nominated  for  I'nited  States  Senator  and  James 
D.  ]\lcCrear\'  for  (jovernor. 

July  6. — The  Attorney-Cieneral  begins  an  action 
against  the  Lehigh  Valle>'  Railroad  to  separate 
the  business  of  coal  mining  from  railroading. 

July  9.— The  Postmaster-Cencral  announces  an 
increase  in  the  salary  of  rural  carriers  to  compen- 
sate them  for  extra  work  in  case  Congress  approves 
his  recommendation  for  a  parcels  post. 

JuK'  II. — Governor  Baldwin  signs  the  Public 
I'tilities  bill  passed  liy  the  Connecticut  Cicneral 
Assi'mbly. 

Jul\  12. — The  AttorneN-Cicneral  recommends  to 
the  IVesident  that  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  Dejjartment  of 
Agriculture,   be  dismissed   fcr  allegecl  \'iolation  oi 


the  law.  .  .  .  The  New  York  Assembb'  endorses  the 
proposed  federal  income  tax,  completing  ratifica- 
tion l)y  that  State.  .  .  .  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  is  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  General  Assembly.  .  .  .  Judge  E.  C.  O'Rear 
is  nominated  for  Governor  of  Kentucky  at  the 
State  Republican  Con\cntion. 

July  13. — Secretary  of  War  Stimson  arrives  at 
("olou  to  insjjcct  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  Governor 
Dix,  of  New  \'ork,  signs  the  Levy  bill  amending  the 
election  law  of  the  State.  .  .  .  Three  revenue 
ofificials  and  twenty-one  officers  and  employees  of 
butlerine  manufacturers  are  arrested  in  Chicago 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government. 

July  14. — The  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  decides  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  Dr.  Wiley. 

July  16. — The  Postmaster-General  designates 
post-ofifices  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
St.  Louis  as  postal  savings  banks. 

Jul\'  17. — The  Go^•ernment  begins  a  suit  against 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  to  dissociate 
it  from  the  coal  companies  which  it  controls. 

July  18. — Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  rejects  the  com- 
mission   form    of    government. 

July  19. — The  New  York  Senate  passes  a  bill 
relie\ing  racing  associations  from  res|i;insibilit>"  for 
gambling  at  the  tracks. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— rOREIGN 

June  21. — The  Portuguese  Constituent  Assem- 
bly elects  Ansel  mo  Braamcamp  first  president  of  the 
republic.  .  .  .  Duez,  former  liquidator  of  French 
religious  orders,  is  sentenced  to  twelve  years  penal 
servitude  for  embezzling  public  funds. 

June  22. — King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary  are 
crowned  in  Westminster  Abbe^'  amid  scenes  of  im- 
pressive splendor,  more  than  six  thousand  persons 
witnessing  the  ceremony. 

June  23. — The  Monis  ministry  in  France,  meet- 
ing a  defeat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  decides  to 
resign.  .  .  .  Rebel  Arabs  in  Yemen  surprise  and 
rout  a  Turkish  force,  with  looo  killed. 

June  26. — Joseph  Caillaux  is  asked  b^■  President 
Fallieres  of  France  to  form  a  ministry.  .  .  .  Premier 
Von  Bierneth  of  Austria  resigns  following  a  defeat 
of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  the. general  election. 

June  27. — Jean  Cruppi  becomes  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  Caillaux  cabinet  in  France,  and  Jus- 
tin de  Selves  takes  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs. 

July  I. — Changes  in  the  directorate  of  the  Mex- 
ican National  Railways  are  announced. 

July  5.— ^The  House  of  Lords  passes  Lord  Lans- 
downc's  amendment  to  the  (iovernment's  \'eto 
bill.  .  .  .  Martial  law  is  established  throughout 
Paraguay,  President  Jara  assuming  a  dictatorship. 

July  6. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  the 
second  clause  of  the  \'eto  bill  as  amended. 

July  7. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary  arri\e  at 
Kingstown  Harbor  on  their  first  visit,  as  sover- 
eigns, to  Dublin. 

July  II. —  Debate  upon  the  Moroccan  question 
in  the  French  Chamber  is  postponed  sine  die  on 
the  Government's  motion. 

July  13. — Edward,  eldest  son  of  King  George,  is 
invested  as  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  Castle, 
\\'ales. 

July  18. — The  revolution  in  Hayti  is  repi)rte(l  to 
be  serious;  an  American  gunboat  is  sent  \o  protect 
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American  interests.  .  .  .  Mohammed  Ali,  the  de- 
posed Shah,  lands  in  Persia  in  an  attempt  to  regain 
the  throne.  .  .  .  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  opens  the 
Reichsrath  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  Tory  leaders  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  decide  to  permit  the  Veto 
bill  to  pass  as  amended. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

June  21. — The  German  Emperof  visits  the 
American  battleships  at  Kiel. 

June  28. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  every  important  provision. 

June  29. — At  the  request  of  the  American  em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  admits  Jewish 
buyers  to  the  fur  trade  at  Tyumen. 

July  I. — German  troops  ai'e  landed  at  Agadir, 
Morocco;  much  uneasiness  prevails  in  France. 

July  2. — The  American  consulate-general  at 
Bogota  is  permanently  closed.  .  .  .  Claims  aggre- 
gating $250,000  arc  filed  against  Mexico  for  killing 
and  wounding  Americans  at  El  Paso  during  the 
fighting  around  Juarez. 

July  4. — Germany  sends  the  cruiser  Berlin  to 
Agajdir,  Morocco,  to  replace  the  gunboat  there. 

July  5. — The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  (lermany,  and  Italy  submit  a  note  to  Hayti 
insisting  that  claims  of  their  respective  citizens  be 
settled  within  three  months.  .  .  .  Turkey  begins 
military  preparations  in  view  of  Montenegro's 
continued  activity. 

July  7. — A  treaty  abolishing  pelagic  sealing  is 
signed  at  Washington  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan. 

July  9. — The  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  and 
the  German  Foreign  Minister,  after  a  conference 
on  Morocco,  issue  an  optimistic  semi-official  note. 

July  10. — Russia  informs  Germany  that  she  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  French  viewpoint  in 
the  Moroccan  affair. 

July  12. — France  asks  Spain  to  explain  the  arrest 
of  two  Frenchmen  in  Morocco. 

July  14.— -Great  Britain  and  Japan  sign  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance,  to  last  ten  years. 

July  19. — The  United  States  Government  em- 
phatically denies  that  another  intervention  in  Cuba 
is  contemplated.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Paris  expresses  the  regret  of  his  government  for  the 
arrest  of  the  French  consul-general  in  Morocco. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  21. — The  Olympic,  the  largest  steamship 
in  the  world,  arrives  at  New  York  on  its  first  trans- 
atlantic trip. 

June  23. — A  severe  storm  causes  heavy  damage 
to  shipping  at  Chilean  ports. 

June  24. — A  boiler  explosion  on  the  City  of  St. 
Joseph,  near  Memphis,  results  in  the  death  of 
seventeen  persons. 

June  25. — The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  is  won  by 
Marquis  de  Ganay's  As  d'Atout,  Frank  Gould's 
Combourg  being  second. 

June  27. — Dr.  Hill,  the  retiring  American  ambas- 
sador, is  the  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  The 
Port  Hood  coal  mines  at  Cape  Breton  are  com- 
pletely flooded  with  sea  water. 

June  29. — The  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Madrid 
closes    with    a    brilliant    procession    through    the 


MR.  HAROLD    F.  M'CORMICK.  OF    CHICAGO 

(Active  in  the  promotion  of  aviation  and  donor  of  Chicago's 

aviation  field) 

streets.  .  .  .  Russia's  first  dreadnought,  the  Sevas- 
topol, is  launched  at  St.  Petersburg. 

June  30. — Cardinal  Gibbons  celebrates  at  Balti- 
more the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  and  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as 
Cardinal. 

July  3. — The  British  seamen's  strike  ends,  the 
men  obtaining  a  majority  of  their  demands. 

July  4. — W.  T.  Stead,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  ad- 
dress at  London,  proposes  that  a  statue  of  George 
Washington,  "the  greatest  Englishman  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  be  placed  at  Westminster. 

July  5. — Judge  Gary,  presiding  at  the  Interna- 
tional Steel  Conference  at  Brussels,  advocates  an 
international  agreement. 

July  7. — Lieutenant  Conneau,  the  French  army 
aviator,  wins  the  looo-mile  circuit  race  from  Paris 
to  London  and  return,  begun  on  June  18. 

July  II. — Fourteen  persons  are  killed,  and  many 
injured,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Federal  Express,  from 
Washington  to  Boston,  which  jumped  the  track  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

July  13. — A  memorial  tablet  to  William  Penn  is 
unveiled  in  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  London. 

July  14. — Forest  fires  in  northern  Ontario,  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  more  than  one  hundred  lives,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  under  control;  the  fires  in  northern 
Michigan  and  Maine  are  also  reported  to  be  dying 
out.  .  .  .  Harry  N.  Atwood  completes  his  aeroplane 
flight  from  Boston  to  Washington  and  is  received 
bv  President  Taft  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
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CONFEDERATE  VETERANS  AT  THE  GRAVES  OF  COMRADES  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BULL  RUN 

(MANASSAS),  JULY  2\.  \9\\ 

From  left  to  right:    W.  C.  Payne,  James  B.  Spicer,  George  W.  Johnson.  A.  C.  McDonald,  S.  S.  Jones, 
W.  M.  McDonald,  and  J.  H.  Gordon 


July  1 6. — Twenty-one  miners  are  killed  in  an 
explosion  at  the  Cascade  Mine  at  Sykesville,  Pa. 

July  17. — It  is  stated  that  the  daily  death  aver- 
age from  cholera  at  Palermo  is  twenty  and  at 
Naples  twelve.  .  .  .  The  Belgian  aviator  Olieslagers 
makes  a  flight  of  388  miles  in  an  aeroplane  at  Brus- 
sels, a  world's  record.  ...  A  Russian  railway  loan 
of  $24,000,000  is  arranged  at  Berlin  by  a  group  of 
German  and  Dutch  financiers. 

OBITUARY 

June  21. — Bruno  Oscar  Klein,  a  well-known  New 
York  musician  and  composer,  53.  .  .  .  Clarence  A. 
Knight,  an  eminent  Chicago  lawyer,  58. 

June  24. — Rear-Adm.  Charles  Stuart  Norton, 
r.  S.  N.,  retired,  74. 

June  25. — Princess  Clotilde,  daughter  of  King 
X'ictor  Emmanuel  IL  and  aunt  of  the  present 
Italian  King,  68. 

June  26. — Prof.  Julian  W.  Baird,  dean  of  the 
Mas.sachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  52. 

June  28. — John  Dohson,  the  well-known  carpet 

manufacturer,     84 Abraham    Abraham,    the 

prominent  Brooklyn  drygoods  merchant  and 
])hilanthropist,  68. 

June  29. — Paul  de  Longpre,  the  jxiinter  of 
flowers,  56. 

June  30. — Denis  O'Connor,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ronto, 70. 

July  I. — Eugene  F.  Ware,  former  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  and  well  known  as  the  poet  "  Ironcjuil," 
70.  .  .  .  Smith  Ely,  formerly  mayor  of  New  York 
City  and  an  cx-member  of  Congress,  86.  .  .  .  John 
B.  Slemau,  Jr.,  founder  of  the  Laymen's  Mission- 
ary Mo\ement,  37. 

July  2. — Felix  .Motll,  director  of  the  Roval 
Opera  at  Munich,  54.  .  .  .  C.en.  dement  A.  Evans, 
tormerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Wierans,  78.  .  .  .  Franklin  A.  Wilson,  ex- 
president  of  the  .Maine  Central  Railroad,  78.  .  .  . 
W  illiain  J.  Thompson,  twenty  years  ago  a  leader  in 
the  New  Jersey  Democracy,  63. 


July  4. — Franklin  Fyles,  the  New  York  play- 
wright and  critic,  64.  .  .  .  Vaughan  Kcstcr.  the 
novelist,  41. 

July  5.^ — Maria  Pia,  formerly  Queen  Dowager  of 
Portugal,  63. 

July  7. — Edward  Dicey,  the  English  author  and 
journalist,  79.  .  .  .  Representative  Alexander  C. 
Mitchell,  of  the  2nd  Kan.sas  District,  50. 

July  8. — Prof.  John  P.  Viteck,  of  Georgetown 
University,  30.  ...  Ira  Erastus  Davenport,  for- 
merly well  known  as  a  spiritualist,  72. 

July  10. — Frank  A.  Hooker,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  67.  .  .  .  Pierre  Emil 
Levasseur,  director  of  the  College  of  France  and  a 
writer  of  histories  of  the  laboring  classes,  82.  .  .  . 
George  Gardner  Rockwood,  a  well-known  New 
York  photographer,  79.  • 

July  II. — Charles  S.  Southmayd,  formerly  a 
prominent  New  York  law\er,  64.  .  .  .  Charles 
Marie  Claude,  Marquis  de  Broughillier-Chavigny, 
the  lecturer,  and  professor  of  French  literature  and 
politics  at  Harvard,  54. 

July  12. — Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  Briti.sh  Agent  and 
Consul-General  in  Egypt,  50.  .  .  .  Edward  L.  Hal- 
stead,  chief  signal  ofificcr  on  the  Staff^  of  General 
Sheridan  in  X'irginia,  71. 

July  13. — Gen.  W'.  B.  Shattuc,  ex-Congressman 
from  Ohio,  70.  .  .  .  Timothy  E.  Ryan,  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  of  Wisconsin,  52. 

July  14. — Prof.  Hermann  Senator,  director  of 
the  Medical  Polyclinic  Institute  of  Berlin,  77. 

July  15. — Noble  P.  Swift,  a  prominent  meat- 
packer  of  Massachusetts,  80.  .  .  .  Louise,  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  80. 

July  16. — Theodore  H.  Freeland,  president  of 
the  .American  Bank  Note  Company,  77.  .  .  .  F"ran- 
cis  M.  Osborne,  a  prominent  coal  operator  of 
Cleveland,  56.  .  .  .  Col.  Albert  Clarke,  the  well- 
known  Protectionist  of  Boston,  71. 

July  18. — Mrs.  Eliza  Wright  Osborne,  a  leader 
in  the  woman-suffrage  mo\ement  in  New  York 
State,  81. 


CARTOONS   OF  THE   MONTH 


SOME  MORE  ROUGH-RIDER 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  ReciprocUy  Bill-and  they  were  legion-were  all  killed  or  quashed    and  the 
measure  went  to  a  vote  in  its  original  state.  qu^snea,  ana  tne 

From  the  Slale  Journal  (Columbus) 


FROM    WITHIN    OR    WITHOUT? 


rrom  the  Journal  (MmneapoUs)  ~  a....^.  tu  .u.e; 


From  the  Herald  (Washingtr 
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BETWEEN   TWO    FIRES 

From  the  Times  (Xew  York) 


With  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
investigating  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  agita- 
tion for  a  parcels  post  on  the  other,  the  ex- 
press companies  find  themselves  between  two 
fires.  Meanwhile  they  have  reduced  their 
rS,tes.  The  conservation  of  our  Alaskan  re- 
sources is  still  a  controversial  question.  The 
people 'are  of  opinion  that  they  have  not 
been  fully  informed  about  this  matter, — hence 
the  cartoon  entitled  "Up  with  the  Curtain." 
The  Pioneer  Press  cartoon  reminds  us  that 
Senator  Lorimer  is  still  being  investigated. 


■    11'    W  1  I  11     IMli    CURTAIN 
From  the  I'ost-liitfllitiencfr  (.Seattle) 


WEATHER  indications:     THREATENING,     WITH   RIS- 
ING   TEMPERATURE 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul) 
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THE    I912    PRESIDENTIAL    LADDER 

This  cartoon,  and  the  one  to  the  right  of  it,  refer  to  Senator 
La  Follette's  speech  last  month  criticising  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taft 
From  the  Evening  Post  (Chicago) 


THE  donkey:  "are  there  that  many  democrats?  " 

From  the  Journal  (Detroit) 


MAKING   HAY    WHILE    THE    SUN    SHINES  "TAKE    IT   AWAy!      TAKE    IT   AWAY ! " 

(Tammany  Hall  is  supposed  to  be  reaping  considerable  ad-  (The  Wool  Schedule  seems  to  be  a  source  of  terror  to  the 

vantage  from   the  fact  that  the  Legislature  at  Albany  Republican  elephant.     Revision   might   be  bad   for  his 

is  Democratic)  health  and  result  in  a  fatal  party  split) 

From  the  Ragle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  From  the  World  (New  York) 
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AGAIN    A    PIRATE    IX    THE    CARIBBEAN  r 

(The  exiled  ex-President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  is  reported  to 

be  back, — or  attempting  "to  come  back") 

From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 


ll;\Mi    -;    AFRICAN    SlKFRISi:    I'ARTY 
From  Fischietlo  (Zurin) 

The  Frenchman  in  IMorocco,  enjoying  his 
siesta  and  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  is  rudely 
awakened  by  the  ''Panther"  of  the  Sahara — 
a  word  play  on  the  name  of  -the  vessel  sent  by 
Germany  to  Agadir,  practically  giving  a  chal- 
lenge to  French  domination  in  Morocco. 


FUN,  MOW/  I- CT    USs 
PROO'E-t.O   NA/V-TH   YOUR.    ,,0 


THE    MOROCCAN   SITUATION 

Park  Policeman  (John  Bull):   "Well,  I'll  be  blnwed!' 

From  the  Slar  (Montreal) 


THE    END    OK    THE    CORONATION     SEES   THE   LORDS*     THE     UNPOPVLAR     PEER:      "CHEER     UP,     OLD     TOP! 
VETO   FIGHT   ON   AGAIN  THAT'S   NOTHING   TO   WHAT's  COMING  TO  Me!" 

From  the  Ihra!it  (Montreal)  From  the  Oregonian  (Portland) 


ADMIRAL   TOGO,   WHO    WILL    BE    THE    GUEST    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

THIS   MONTH 

(The  Japanese  admiral,  who  is  a  lover  of  children,  is  here  shown  with  a  British  sailor  boy, 
the  eldest  son  of  Rear  Admiral  Dundas) 

ADMIRAL  TOGO,  TYPE  OF  SAMURAI' 

BY   ADACHI   KINNOSUKE 


npHE  house  of  Togo  Kichizaemon,  a  Sat- 
■*■  suma  samurai  of  modest  station,  and  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Admiral,  stood  a 
neighbor  to  the  house  of  Ito  Mouemon.  Mr. 
Ito  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
late  Prince  Ito,  of  the  Choshu  clan)  was  a 
schoolmaster.  Sixty  years  ago  he  taught  the 
youth  of  Satsuma  clan.  He  was  more  than 
a  scholar  and  instructor.     He  was  a  philos- 

'  In  this  intimate  personal  sketch  of  Admiral  Togo.  Mr. 
Adachi  has  assumed  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
reader,  of  the  more  famous  events  of  Togo's  career.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  recall  here  a  few  of  the  main  facts  of 
his  patriotic  servict.  Togo  first  came  into  world  notice  in 
the  autumn  of  1894.  when,  as  commander  of  the  Japanese 
warship  Naniwa,  he  flred  upon  the  Chinese  transport,  the 
Kowshing.  flying  the  British  flag,  but  carrying  Chinese 
troops  to  Korea.  The  complications  then  threatened  did 
not  ensue.  Admiral  Togo  served  rJI  through  the  Russo- 
.Tapanese  War.  commanding  the  united  fleet  of  Nippon. 


opher  also,  of  the  school  of  the  great  Chinese 
sage,  Wang  Yang-ming.  To  his  boys,  Ito  was 
wont  to  say:  "The  Way  is  the  Way  of  all 
[who  live]  Under-Heaven.  Who  are  Con- 
fucius and  Mencius  that  they  should  monop- 
olize it?" 

A  decidedly  revolutionary  note  in  those 
days,  and  it  took  very  much  more  courage 
to   say    this — especially   on    the   part   of   a 

He  devoted  his  particular  attention  to  guarding  the  homf" 
waters.  On  May  27,  190.5.  in  the  battle  of  Tsushima,  or  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  he  crushed  the  Ru.ssian  Baltic  fleet,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski.  For  his  services  in 
the  Chinese  War.  he  was  promoted  Vice-Admiral.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Battle  of  the  .Sea  of  Japan,  he  was 
created  Admiral.  In  June,  with  General  Nogi,  he  rep- 
resented Japan  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  of  Eng- 
land. This  month,  on  his  way  home,  he  will  pay  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  fortnight  be  the  guest 
of  the  nation. 


W) 
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schoolmaster — than  for  Renan  to  write  the 
"Life  of  Jesus"  or  Mrs.  Ward  "Robert  Els- 
mere."  The  future  Admiral  was  then  too 
young  to  come  under  the  direct  and  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  of  Satsuma,  but  the 
men  who  led  him,  who  dominated  his  life 
and  thought  and  whom  he  adored  with  all  the 
idolatry  of  young  enthusiasm,  did  receive 
this  influence.  Out  of  the  school  of  Ito  came 
the  great  Saigo,  perhaps  the  greatest  military 
genius  the  New  Nippon  has  produced.  As 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Boracde  Banners, 
as  the  imperial  forces  were  called,  Saigo  did 
more  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the 
imperial  ])ower  and  the  downfall  of  the  Sho- 
gunate.  than  any  other  one  man.  Out  of  the 
same  school  came  Okubo,  who  is  counted  as 
one  of  the  four  real  authors  of  the  New  Nip- 
pon with  the  Emperor,  the  Great  Saigo  and 
Kido.  Both  Okubo  and  Saigo,  especially 
Saigo,  have,  for  fifty  years,  ever  been  the  idols 
of  the  military  men  of  Japan;  Saigo  had  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the 
career  of  the  future  Admiral.  Through  these 
great  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
Togo  received  a  full  measure  of  the  wisdom 
of  Wang  Yang-ming  which  Schoolmaster  Ito 
loved  to  expound. 

SCHOOLED   IN   THE    "  POISE    OF    THE    SOUL" 

"I  am  no  scholar,"  said  the  Admiral  one 
day  recently  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What 
has  been  the  guiding  torch  of  your  life?"  "I 
am  no  scholar.  From  my  early  youth,  how- 
ever, my  masters  have  compelled  me  to  exam- 
ine and  follow  carefully  the  teachings  of  the 
school  of  Yomei  (Wang  Yang-ming).  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  soldier  can  derive  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  from  the  study  of  Yomei." 

The  school  of  Yomei  emphasizes  the 
"poise  of  the  soul."  In  the  making  of  man, 
the  school  is  partial  to  a  fine  balance  of  nerve, 
not  at  all  stolid  or  dead  but  sensitive  and 
active,  which  will  not  be  disturbed  by  a  little 
thing  like  the  bursting  of  a  bomb  or  facing 
the  ghost  of  despair  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  stone  upon 
which  the  life  of  the  fighting  sailor  of  Nippon 
is  built.  And  since  there  is  no  other  human 
being  either  living  or  out  of  history  who  can 
stand  upon  the  same  platform  with  the  Ad- 
miral Togo  save  the  heroic  shade  of  Nelson, 
perhaps  (judged  by  the  only  standard  by 
which  men  should  be  judged — that  of  the 
magnitude  of  achievement),  the  above  men- 
tioned little  fact  may  be  of  some  importance 
to  the  student  of  military  life. 

It  was  in  the  twilight  hours  of  the  Shogu- 


nate  that  a  few  young  men  left  Satsuma  for 
the  then  newly  opened  treaty  port  of  Yoko- 
hama. With  their  top  knots  and  the  swords 
of  their  ancestors  at  their  belts,  they  went  to 
school  to  an  Englishman  there  that  they 
might  learn  of  the  speech  and  the  wonders  of 
the  West.  The  future  admiral  was  one  of 
them.  When  the  imperial  command  "de- 
scended" upon  the  Satsuma  clan  to  break 
down  the  power  of  the  Shogun,  the  Togo 
served  on  board  the  now  historic  warshij:), 
Kasuga,  a  two-funnelled,  three-masted,  pad- 
dle-wheel vessel  of  1015  tons.  In  1870,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Ryiijo,  a  ship  built  at 
Aberdeen  and  originally  intended,  so  report 
said,  for  the  Confederacy.  At  the  same  time 
the  Admiral  was  promoted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  be  an  "apprentice"  cadet.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  age  of  nearly  twenty-four, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  as  one 
of  the  twelve  government  students  sent  to 
England  for  the  study  of  a  modern  navy  in  its 
practical  operation.  Togo  was  trained  aboard 
the  training  ship  Worcester  at  Plymouth 
under  Captain  Smith.  About  the  time  he 
was  finishing  his  course  of  studies  in  Eng- 
land, the  Nippon  Government  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  Hiyei  at  a  British  yard 
and  Togo  was  given  the  commission  to  super- 
intend its  building  as  the  inspector  repre- 
senting the  Japanese  government.  It  was  on 
tliis  newly  built  cruiser,  the  Hiyei,  that  he 
returned  home  in  May,  1878. 

He  was  then  thirty  years  of  age;  he  had 
left  his  student  life  behind  him. 

As  a  young  man  and  student,  there  are 
many  tales  which  make  him  famous  for  his 
stupidity  and  slowness  of  perception.  The 
best  that  Captain  Smith  could  say  for  him — ■ 
and  that  too  after  the  fame  of  Togo  had  cir- 
cled the  globe  with  the  report  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan — was: 

"Togo  was  an  excellent  fellow.  He  was 
not  what  you  would  call  brilliant,  but  a 
great  plodder,  slow  to  learn,  but  very  sure 
when  he  had  learnt.  ..." 

' '  Fool  Heihachi "  was  the  fond  title  by  which 
Marquis  Saigo  Judo,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Great  Saigo,  used  to  call  the  Admiral. 
In  fact  the  Marquis  Saigo  was  the  Minister 
of  Marine  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese- Japanese 
war.  When  the  report  of  the  sinking  of  the 
now  famous  Kowshing  (a  British  ship  char- 
tered as  a  transport  by  China  but  sailing 
under  the  British  colors),  by  the  captain  of 
the  Naniwa,  who  was  no  other  than  the  pres- 
ent Admiral  Togo  himself,  reached  Tokyo, 
Prince  Ito,  who  was  the  premier  at  the  time, 
called   a  cabinet  council  at  once.      "It's  a 
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terrific  mess,"  said  Prince  Ito.  "It  may 
cause  no  end  of  troublesome  complications." 
Saigo,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  sympa- 
thized with  his  chief:  "Togo  has  always 
been  a  fool — since  his  boyhood  times,"  he 
said.  "He's  a  fool  now  as  of  old.  It's  a  pity 
to  make  a  fool  commit  harakiri,  though.  .  .  . "' 
With  all  that  the  fact  stands  that  Togo 
was  one  of  a  few  young  samurai  whom  the 
godlike  foresight  of  the  great  Saigo  had 
picked  out  from  among  the  thousands  of 
Satsuma  youths.  And  the  reward  of  Nip- 
pon's faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
Saigo  came  on  the  28th  of  May  1906,  when 
both  the  Baltic  Squadron  of  Russia  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Nippon  Sea  had  passed 
into  history. 

Upon  his  return  from  England  he  found 
the  Nippon  Navy  in  its  cradle  days.  He  was 
for  a  time  the  only  ofificer  who  had  enjoyed 
such  an  extended  training  abroad.  So  he 
had  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  had  no  time 
for  putting  on  airs,  however,  there  were  so 
many  things  for  him  to  do.  His  rise  in  the 
navy  has  not  been  rapid  but  steady.  The 
very  constitution  of  the  fighting  force  of  Nip- 
pon does  not  permit  the  possibility  of  a  one- 
man  power — of  a  spectacular  Napoleonic  or 
Nelsonian  regime.  That  perhaps  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  so  little  of  Admiral  Togo  in  his 
official  report  of  what  has  been  called  the 
greatest  naval  battle  ever  fought  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  and  such  a  great  deal  of  the  sov- 
ereign virtue  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  the  devotion  of  the  men  and  officers 
under  him.  That,  also,  is  the  reason  why  the 
greatness  of  the  commander  becomes  all  the 
more  brilliant,  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
commanding  the  confidence  and  the  hero- 
worship  of  his  men  under  such  conditions. 
That  again  is  the  reason  why  the  Admiral  is 
a  rather  disappointing  feature  on  a  military 
parade  and  in  the  after-dinner  speechmaking 
seances  and  such  soul-filling  comfort  on  the 
bridge  of  a  Mikasa. 

Of  the  public  career  of  Admiral  Togo  since 
the  Russian  war — even  since  the  Chinese 
War — a  good  deal  has  already  been  written. 
Let  us,  therefore,  seek  him  in  a  less  frequented 
corner — in  much  more  intimate  circles.  Let 
us  try,  if  we  may,  to  catch  a  glimpse  or  two 
of  the  Admiral  among  his  own  loved  ones. 

Togo's  modest  tokyo  home 

Pray  deign,  then,  to  avoid  the  fashionable 
sections  of  the  city  of  Toyko,  and  its  wealthy 
and  even  aristocratic  corners.  Be  pleased  to 
scatter  your  steps  far  away  from  the  center 


of  the  city  and  roam  at  your  sweet  will  in 
places  where  simplicity  sets  up  housekeeping, 
in  piping  peace  with  dignity,  and  you  are 
very  likely  to  pass  in  front  of  a  gate  leading 
to  a  small  house  set  in  the  center  of  a  garden 
like  a  charming,  albeit  a  homely  gem.  Ad- 
miral Togo  lives  there  with  his  family.  He 
may  pay  more  than  thirty  dollars  a  month 
rent  for  the  house  and  the  garden;  I  rather 
doubt  it.  It  is  the  same  house  that  Sir  Claude 
MacDonald,  the  British  Ambassador,  had 
a  mischief  of  a  time"  in  finding.  -It  was  in  the 
Russian  War  time;  the  Ambassador  wished 
to  present  to  the  Admiral  a  decoration  from 
his  home  government.  A  report  has  it  that 
Sir  Claude  passed  and  repassed  the  modest 
gate  more  than  half  a  dozen  times.  I  suppose 
that  he  saw  the  number  on  the  gate  post  was 
correct.  He  did  not,  however,  enter  the  gate. 
How  could  it  be  possible  for  the  famous 
sailor  whose  name  was  familiar  even  on  the 
lips  of  street  gamins  of  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York,  to  live  in  so  humble  a  cottage? 
Certainly  it  was  not  built  for  the  social  enter- 
tainments and  functions  of  the  officers  of  the  ' 
Imperial  Navy,  nor  of  cabinet  ministers. 
Sir  Claude  ended  by  finding  that  the  Admiral 
did  live  there.  It  has  been  reported,  more- 
over, that  the  Admiral  did  not  sufi'er  much  in 
the  esteem  of  the  Ambassador  when  the  sur- 
prise was  over. 

When  you  pass  through  the  gate  you  will 
be  greeted  by  a  couple  of  smiling  dogs — I 
mean  the  tail-wagging  setters.  With  them 
you  should  be  entirely  at  home.  I  have  it 
from  a  distinguished  American  lady  that  they 
understand  English  perfectly,  as  all  good 
dogs  do.  Admiral  Togo  loves  them  for  cer- 
tain other  accomplishments  of  theirs  besides 
the  understanding  of  English — they  under- 
stand the  language  of  birds.  They  can  read 
the  hieroglyphics  which  the  deer  and  the 
wild  boar  print  on  mountain  paths  as  they 
pass.  Gun  on  shoulder,  in  the  company  of 
his  dogs,  with  winter's  breath  upon  his  face, 
and  the  Admiral  is  perfectly  happy.  He  in- 
dulges in  this  favorite  pastime  of  his  in  one  of 
those  rare  days  of  leisure  when  duty  lets  him 
out  of  school. 

Madame  Togo  may  tell  you  the  following 
incident,  as  she  did  some  time  ago  to  a  re- 
porter of  one  of  the  Tokyo  newspapers:  It 
was  the  day  when  the  Admiral  bade  farewell 
to  his  family.  He  had  received  the  imperial 
command  to  take  charge  of  the  united  fleet 
of  Nippon  waiting  for  him  at  Saseho.  He 
was  leaving  his  home  for  the  battlefield. 

"As  he  was  leaving  the  house,"  said  Ma- 
dame Togo,  "he   turned   to   me    and   said, 
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'Pray  be  good  enough  to  look  after  my 
dogs'!  That  was  about  the  only  thing  he 
did  say  to  me  in  parting." 

I  wonder  if  the  Occident  could  appreciate 
the  meaning  of  this  brief  request  of  the  very 
silent  man.  When  a  samurai  leaves  his  home 
for  war,  he  exchanges  the  cups  of  cold  water 
with  those  whom  he  leaves  behind.  It  is  the 
token  that  he  is  dead  to  the  world;  and  only 
by  a  miracle  does  he  expect  to  see  them  in 
the  flesh  again.  And  at  the  hour  of  parting, 
when  his  thoughts  must  have  been  flooding 
full  with  its  heart-rending  pathos,  his  last 
words  commended  the  companions  of  his 
happy  hours  afield  into  the  care  of  one  in 
whom  he  had  supreme  confidence. 

HIS    LOVE    OF    FLOWERS 

As  you  pass  up  along  the  chrysanthemum 
bordered  path  toward  the  Togo  home  you 
will  see  what  a  marvelous  amount  of  pa- 
tience and  tender  care  have  been  la^'ished 
upon  the  flowers.  None  of  his  countrymen 
have  asked  the  Admiral  if  he  would  rather 
stay  with  his  flowers  than  go  to  London  and 
be  lionized  at  a  hundred  banquets.  None 
could  ask  the  question, — it  would  be  so  self- 
evidently  silly — even  from  what  little  we 
know  of  the  Admiral.  One  might  as  well  ask 
a  child  whether  he  would  rather  have  a  piece 
of  candy  or  take  a  dose  of  quinine.  The  Ad- 
miral would  a  thousand  times  rather  stay 
with  his  flowers.  To  parade  through  a  social 
function  is  bitter  mortification  to  his  flesh; 
to  enjoy  the  poetry  spelled  out  in  Nature's 
colors  is  a  pr.ssion  with  him.  I  know  that 
gun-play  and  sword-play  have  not  always 
rhymed  with  the  blushings  of  May  in  Occi- 
dental thought.  But  it  is  different  with  us 
Japanese.  Since  the  time  of  the  gods,  the 
lover  of  the  blade  with  no  passion  for  flowers 
in  his  soul  has  been  ranked  with  pirates  and 
assassins  in  the  eyes  of  the  samurai. 

One  of  the  most  popular  tales  told  to  the 
children  of  Japan  in  twilight  hours  is  of  an 
ancient  warrior  who  had  gone  into  the  thick 
of  battle  with  a  spray  of  flowering  cherry 
in  his  quiver.  The  battle  lost,  his  quiver 
empty,  his  blade  broken  and  co\ered  with 
many  wounds,  he  seated  himseU'  as  the  shades 
of  night  were  falling  about  him,  and  taking 
out  the  cherry  branch,  now  bare  of  blossoms, 
he  regretted  with  his  last  breaths,  the  fortune 
of  the  day  so  unkind  to  the  flower!  Does 
this  sound  like  soft,  ladylike  twaddle  to 
Occidental  ears?  Then  you  have  ne\er 
really  understood  the  ideal  of   the  samurai. 

You  will  receive  another  i)roof  of  this  as 


you  follow  a  maid  who  would  beg  you  to 
"honorably  pass  this  way,"  into  a  recep- 
tion room  of  the  Togo  cottage.  But  let  us 
steal  a  glance  at  the  appointment  of  the  room. 
Unlike  some  other  reception  rooms  in  Nippon 
homes,  the  matted  floor  is  covered  with  a 
carpet.  The  Admiral,  you  see,  has  been 
rather  popular  among  his  foreign  friends. 
Many  of  them  have  come  to  see  him.  And, 
as  it  is  very  painful  for  Madame  Togo  or 
e\en  her  maid  to  beg  her  guests  to  take  ofif 
their  shoes  at  the  threshold,  and  because  it  is 
painfully  inconvenient  for  her  guests  to  do 
so,  this  concession  has  been  made.  In  the 
same  spirit,  doubtless,  a  stand  and  a  few 
chairs  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  room; 
for  not  every  one,  even  among  the  most  grace- 
ful exponents  of  Western  calisthenics,  can 
sit  down  on  the  soft  matted  floor  upon  her 
doubled-up  limbs  and  heels,  as  all  the  polite 
Japanese  people  are  expected  to  do — espe- 
cially when  a  \isit  happens  to  be  more  than 
one  hour  long. 

THE    TOGO   HOSPITALITY 

There  is  a  low  platform  in  the  small  alcove 
of  honor,  called  tokonoma.  You  must  be 
very  careful  not  to  take  your  seat  too  close 
to  it,  although,  of  course,  the  hostess  would 
insist  upon  your  so  doing; — for  the  nearest 
to  the  tokonoma  is  the  seat  of  honor.  There, 
you  will  see  a  flower  composition  set  in  a 
\ase.  Y'es,  invariably.  The  walls  of  the 
room  are  not  covered  with  old  swords,  ar- 
mors and  medals  and  historic  flags— none  of 
those.  But  just  above  the  flower  composi- 
tion, on  the  wall  of  the  tokonoma,  you  will 
see  a  pair  of  rectangular  cards,  rather  ample 
in  proportion,  set  in  a  frame.  On  one  of 
them  is  painted  a  wild  cherry  in  flower;  on 
the  other  a  sun-flag  over  a  battleship. 

"My  husband  loves  these  two  pictures," 
Madame  Togo  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Crawford  Fraser,  the  author- 
ess, and  wife  of  the  famous  diplomat  who 
visited  her.  "They  are  very,  very  precious 
to  him.  When  he  returned  from  Tsushima 
[the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan]  he  went  to 
l^ay  a  visit  to  the  Emperor's  daughters. 
Just  as  he  was  going  away,  the  eldest  j)rin- 
cess  said,  'Please  wait  a  moment,  I  want  to 
paint  something  for  you!'  So  she  sat  down 
and  made  those  two  pictures  and  gave  them 
to  him.    He  was  so  touched  and  pleased." 

A  naval  flag  of  Japan  waving  over  a  battle- 
ship— that  certainly  is  very  appropriate  for 
a  lighting  sailor.  But  why  a  mountain 
cherry  in  flower?    The  mountain  cherry  has 
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always  stood  as  an  emblem  of  the  samurai. 
It  flowers  in  the  silences  of  the  hills  far  from 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  eye  of  man.  Only  the  mist  of  spring; — 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Japanese  poet — 
mantles  it  with  purple.  Its  flowers  are 
chastened  with  the  mendicant  simplicity  of 
color.  They  do  not  last  long;  they  feed  the 
hunger  of  winds  with  that  smiling  peace  and 
readiness  of  a  philosopher  who  knows  the 
time  to  die.    Hence  the  classic  verse: 

Shikishima  no  Yanuito  gokorowo 

Hito  towaba; 

Asa  hint  nhvo 

Yama  zaktira  kana! 

If  a  man  were  to  ask  you, 

What  of  the  soul  of  Vamato; 

Oh,  point  to  the  Mountain  Cherry,  in  answer, 

Fragrant  in  the  light  of  a  dawning  day! 

THE  CHARM  OF  MADAME  TOGO 

When  you  sit  tete-a-tete  with  Madame 
Togo,  you  will  not  see  a  beautiful  woman. 
You  will  give  her  some  forty-five  years, 
doubtless.  She  is  small  and  slender  of  stat- 
ure. What  is  it  that  makes  her  so  different 
from  other  women?  You  feel  it;  you  are  en- 
chanted by  it;  the  noblest  that  is  in  your 
soul  falls  pell-mell  in  love  with  it.  But  when 
your  flesh-bound  mind  essays  at  analysis,  it 
becomes  helpless,  "fox-possessed"  as  the 
Japanese  put  it.  The  patrician  blood,  re- 
fined through  centuries  and  centuries  of  gen- 
tle training,  is  in  her  veins.  She  came  from 
a  much  prouder  house  than  that  of  the  Ad- 
miral. Madame  Togo  Tetsu-ko  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Viscount  Kaieda.  But  pride  of 
bearing  is  about  the  last  thing  that  you  will 
think  of  when  you  stand  spellbound  in  the 
magic  of  her  smile,  in  the  melody  of  her  soft 
voice.  The  Japanese  hold  that  the  nobler  a 
person  is,  the  more  modestly  should  she 
carry  herself,  for  of  all  the  graces  of  life, 
nothing  becomes  nobility  quite  as  well  as 
modesty. 

Madame  Togo  has  three  children,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  boys  attend 
the  nobles'  school,  called  Gaku-shu  In,  and 
the  daughter  is  in  the  Peeresses'  School.  As 
the  mother,  rather  than  a  social  leader,  the 
grateful  posterity  will  doubtless  remember 
Madame  Togo.  Things  which  are  said  of  the 
children  of  a  great  man  are  not  always  kind. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  an  over- 
w'helmingly  majority  of  cases,  they  are  pain- 
fully true.    None  of  them  can  ever  be  said  of 


the  children  of  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  is 
famous  as  a  disciplinarian  in  the  navy;  it  is 
largely  because  he  has  adopted  the  young 
cadets  of  the  imperial  navy  as  his  own  chil- 
dren and  treats  them  as  such.  And  they 
know  it. 

"Father  Togo,  now  gray  haired,  walks 
quietly  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge  of  the  Mi- 
kasa,"  wrote  a  Japanese  officer  in  an  intimate 
letter.  The  Admiral  indeed  is  more  famous 
for  his  love  for  children  than  for  his  vic- 
tories— among  those  who  know  him  well. 

Togo  the  Terrible,  one  of  the  American 
newspaper  reporters  dubbed  him  once  in  the 
war  days.  He  ought  to  see  the  Admiral  in 
the  midst  of  children.  He  is  a  perfect  picture 
of  a  loving  grandfather.  Silent  and  sparing 
of  words  in  the  company  of  grown-ups,  he 
laughs  full-lunged  and  heartily  when  he  is 
with  children.  All  Tokyo  newspapers  testify 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  smile 
which  lighted  up  the  Admiral's  face  on  his 
return  from  the  battlefield  to  his  home  city, 
was  called  forth  by  the  "banzai"  of  school 
children. 

When  Tokyo  was  on  the  crest  of  the  riotous 
flood  of  enthusiasm  to  welcome  the  victorious 
Admiral  home,  the  boys  of  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity hatched  up  a  deep  laid  plot  which 
was  quite  Occidental.  They  heard  of  the 
imperial  carriage  which  the  Emperor  sent  to 
the  Admiral  that  he  might  ride  in  it.  They 
were  to  waylay  the  great  sailor  in  the  impe- 
rial carriage;  unharness  the  horses  and  har- 
nessing themselves  in  their  places,  to  give 
him  a  good  ride  through  the  streets  of  Tokyo. 
The  Admiral  heard  of  it.  He  sent  his  chief 
of  staff  in  the  carriage  and  with  the  hand  of 
his  little  daughter  in  his,  he  walked  unno- 
ticed amid  the  mob  of  people,  along  with  the 
procession.  And  of  course  enjoyed  the  joke 
immensely. 

The  Admiral  does  not  like  to  make 
speeches.  Heavens!  what  a  time  he  w'ill 
have  this  month  in  America,  poor  Admiral! 
But  he  can  be  eloquent  when  he  wishes.  Wit- 
ness his  speech  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead  of 
his  own  command  at  the  Aoyama  cemetery. 
But  on  that  occasion,  there  came  to  pass  an 
incident  much  more  eloquent  than  even  his 
memorable  speech.  The  Admiral  took  a 
child  by  the  hand,  a  child  whose  father  had 
died  in  battle;  "Come,"  said  he,  "for  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  your  father."  And  his  eyes 
filled  as  those  of  a  woman.  Togo  the  Terri- 
ble?    Nonsense! 
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BEACHEY  FLYING  OVER  NIAGARA  FALLS 


(Niagara  Falls  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sensational  feats.     Fifty  years  ago  Blondin  crossed  on  a  tight  rope. 
Lincoln  Beachey  flew  over  the  Falls  and  under  the  Suspension  Bridge  in  his  biplane,  to 
the  wonder  of  50,000  spectators) 


Last  month 


THE  AEROPLANE— A  YEAR'S 
MARVELOUS   PROGRESS 

BY  WILLIAM   MENKEL 


CWIFT — amazingly  swift — like  the  aero- 
*^  plane  itself,  has  been  the  advance  in  the 
art  of  flying.  The  "birdman"  has  already 
migrated  to  many  lands.  His  flights  have 
linked  coasts  and  capitals,  and  international 
boundaries  have  been  disregarded.  Thou- 
sands of  journeys  have  been  made  through 
the  air,  and  flying  "meets"  and  exhibitions 
by  the  hundreds  ha\-e  been  held  all  over  the 
world.  The  lines  of  human  flight  are  con- 
staritly  weaving  closer  meshes  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Naturally,  America  and 
Europe  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  but  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia  are  also  keenly  interested. 
Even  the  drowsy  empires  of  the  East, — 
China,  India,  and  Siam, — are  craning  their 
necks  skyward  as  the  wonderful  new  inven- 
tion circles  overhead.  Although  the  King- 
dom of  the  Air  is  the  greatest  and  the  most 
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dangerous,  and  has  been  the  hardest  for  man 
to  conquer,  a  single  year  has  seen  more  prog- 
ress in  the  manufacture,  the  use,  and  the 
achievements  of  the  flying-machine  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  history  of  any  other 
vehicle  of  transportation. 

RECORDS    OF    THF.    YEAR 

A  year  ago  the  highest  altitude  attained 
was  about  6000  feet,  the  greatest  speed  sixty- 
seven  miles  an  hour,  the  longest  continuous 
flight  245  miles  in  five  hours,  the  longest  over- 
water  flight  forty-five  miles,  and  three  was 
the  largest  number  of  passengers  carried. 
Since  then  an  altitude  of  11,476  feet  has  been 
reached,  a  continuous  flight  of  388  miles,  and 
an  over-water  flight  of  140  miles  have  been 
achieved,  and  as  many  as  thirteen  persons 
have  been  carried  in  an  aeroplane. 
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Within  the  year  past  the  most  hazardous 
trips  have  been  .successfully  accomplished. 
Snow-capped  mountains,  yawning  ravines, 
rivers  and  lakes  and  seas  and  canyoned  cities 
have  alike  been  triumphed  over  by  the  in- 
trepid airman.  The  icy  fastnesses  of  the 
Alps  impeded  the  progress  of  such  indomi- 
table concjuerors  as  Hannibal  and  Napoleon. 
But  the  daring  and  lamented  Chavez,  rising 
7000  feet  high  and  battling  with  wind  and 
storm,  soared  over  them  in  a  flight  that  v>'ill 
always  remain  an  epic  in  the  chronicles  of 
aviation.  The  Harz  and  the  Pyrenees  have 
become  mere  "bunkers"  in  the  sport,  over 
which  the  aeroplanes  raced  triumphantly  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Niagara  Falls,  the  Irish 
Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  have  all  been  flown 
over,  and  airmen  have  toyed  with  the  surf  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  placid  w^aters  of  the 
Pacific.  As  for  the  English  Channel,  that 
immemorial  barrier  between  England  and 
France — it  has  been  reduced  practically  to  an 
aerial  ferry.  How  the  workl  applauded  two 
years  ago  when  Bleriot,  taking  the  v/ings  of 
the  morning,  cleared  the  distance  between 
Calais  and  Dover,  and  dropped  down  upon 
the  surprised  Britishers.  Yet  in  the  past 
twelve  months  the  Channel  has  been  crossed 
and  recrossed,  not  simply  from  coast  to  coast, 
but  from  capital  to  capital, — as  Pierre  Prier 
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CHARLES  T.  WEYMANN,  AMERICAN,  WINNER  OF 

THE  GORDON-BENNETT  INTERNATIONAL 
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LINCOLN   BEACHEY,  THE  DARING  YOUNG   AVIATOR  WHO 
FLEW   OVER  NIAGARA   FALLS 

flew,  going  from  London  to  Paris,  250  miles, 
in  a  little  over  three  hours,  and  as  did  Tom 
Sopwith,  the  brilliant  young  Englishman  now 
in  this  country,  who  traced  an  air  line  from 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  to  Beaumont,  in  Belgium, 
175  miles,  carrying  off  a  prize  of  $20,000. 

LONG   CROSS-COUNTRY   FLIGHTS 

And  how  astonishingly  the  recent  cross- 
country flights  compare  with  the  feeble  ef- 
forts of  a  few  years  ago.  Go  back  just  five 
brief  years.  Picture  the  enthusiastic  crowds 
around  Santos-Dumont  at  Bagatelle,  as  he 
actually  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  power- 
driven  machine  and  flies — eighty  yards!  Or 
recall  Wright's  flight  of  fifty-nine  seconds 
in  1903.  And  wonderful  achievements  they 
were  in  those  days.  Then  consider  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year, — Lieutenant 
Menard's  flight  with  a  passenger  from  Mour- 
melon  to  Portiers  (May  25),  373  miles  in  nine 
hours;  Captain  Bellenger's  eciually  long  flight 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux;  Lieutenant  Bague's 
140-mile  dash  over  the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  Ren- 
oux,  achieving  what  had  been  thought  impos- 
sible, by  flying  with  a  passenger  from  Paris  to 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  a  mountain  4500  feet  high 
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Cupi'rijjiU  hv  Uiiiierwo'Kl  &  Underwood,  New  York 

HENRY    N.  ATWOOD   FLYING   OVER  THE   YALE-HARVARD    BOAT   RACE   AT   NEW    LONDON 

LAST   MONTH 

(During  England's  classic  water  event, — the  Oxford-Cambridge  race, — this  year,  half  a  dozen  aeroplanes  viewed  the 

contest  from  aloft) 


in  the  South  of  France;  Wynmalen's  trip  with 
a  passenger  from  Paris  to  Brussels  and  return 
\\\  28  hours;  Curtiss'  150-mile  flight  down 
the  Hudson  River;  Hamilton's  flight  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia;  young  Atwood's 
576-mile  trip  last  month  from  Boston  to 
Washington,  with  stops  en  route,  and  Mc- 
Curdy '590- mile  flight  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

SPEED   AND   PASSENGER-CARRYING 

In  speed,  also,  progress  has  been  notable. 
Wcyman,  the  Gordon-Bennett  Cup  winner 
this  year,  flew  seventy-eight  miles  an  hour  in 
his  Js^icuport  monoplane,  as  compared  with 
Grahamc-White's  time  of  sixty-two  miles  at 
Belmont  Park  last  year,  and  Glenn  Curtiss' 
forty-seven  miles  at  Reims  in  1909.  Even 
faster  time — eighty,  and  ninety,  and  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour — has  been  achieved.  In  fact, 
when  flying  with  a  strong  wind,  machines  have 
gone  considerably  above  the  100-mile  mark. 

Passenger-carrying  also  has  been  remark- 


ably developed.  When  the  first  passenger 
was  taken  up,  it  was  hailed  as  a  great  tri- 
umph, valuable  especially  for  military  scout- 
ing, which  requires  a  pilot  for  the  machine 
and  another  man  to  make  observations.  But 
two-passenger  flights  soon  became  common. 
Then  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight  persons 
were  successfully  taken  up.  Nor  was  this 
the  limit.  Louis  Breguet  actuafly  took  up 
eleven  besides  himself  in  his  biplane,  and  next 
day  Sommer,  not  to  be  outdone — for  he  had 
been  holding  records  in  this  line — went  aloft 
with  thirteen,  including  himself.  These  feats 
certainly  foreshadow  the  development  of  a 
regular  passenger-carrying  aeroplane  that  will 
accommodate  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons. 

SOLDIERS   IN   THE    SKY 

But  the  one  big  fact  that  stands  out  with 
startling  distinctness  in  the  record  of  the  past 
year  is  the  actual  entrance  of  the  aeroplane  on 
its  military  and  naval  career.     In  a  small  but 
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satisfactory  way,  it  has  served  its  apprentice- 
ship to  Mars.  The  machine  may  be  far  from 
perfect,  it  may  not  be  able  effectively  to  deal 
out  destruction  from  aloft,  its  progress  over 
the  battlefield  may  be  cut  short  by  specially 
constructed  guns — although  on  these  points 
there  is  a  decided  difference  of  opinion — but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  next  clash 
that  comes  between  any  of  the  great  nations 
will  see  the  aeroplane  hovering  over  the 
theater  of  war.  In  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  the  usefulness  of  the  flying-machine 
for  military  purposes  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated. While  our  troops  were  in  Texas 
during  the  Mexican  disturbance,  Lieuten- 
ant Foulois  and  Philip  Parmalee  made 
a  reconnoitering  trip  of  io6  miles  in  a 
few  hours,  observing  the  lay  of  the  land  to 
much  better  advantage  and  in  much  less  time 
than  could  scouts  on  horseback.  In  the  au- 
tumn maneuvers  in  France  the  speed  and  facil- 
ity with  which  orders  and  messages  were 
transmitted  and  information  gathered,  was  a 
revelation.  As  a  result  governmental  interest 
in  aviation  received  a  decided  impetus.  The 
leading  nations  are  setting  about  acquiring 
more  and  more  machines,  vying  with  each 
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Phul()«ra\jh  by  Untiei-wooil  &  Unaerwi.oii,  New  Vrrk 

WEYMAN    FLYING   IN    THE    GORDON-BENNETT   RACE 
AT    EASTCIIURCH,   ENGLAND,  ON    JULY    I 

(He  used  a  Niciiport  machine,  the  fastest  aeroplane  made) 


Photograph  hv  The  Inleniatii  rial  l'res^  I'hoto.  C.mp.-mv.  NVw  York 

LOUIS  BREGUET.  THE  FRENCH  AVIATOR.  CARRYING  TWELVE  PERSONS  IN  HIS  BIPLANE 

(One  of  the  boys  being  hidden  from  view) 
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Cupyright  liy  G.  V.  iliick,  Washinylou 

CAPTAIN  CHANDLER,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
AVIATION  SQUAD  AT  COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 

other  in  the  formation  of  aerial  navies,  estab- 
lishing training  schools  for  aviators,  forming 
flying  squadrons,  and  generally  encouraging 
the  art  of  flying.  France  is  taking  the  lead, 
and  by  competitions  and  liberal  prizes  is  pro- 
moting the  development  of  more  efficient 
military  aeroplanes.  She  has  several  squad- 
rons of  aviators  and  over  a  hundred  machines. 
A  military  squadron  of  five  Bleriots  recently 
flew  from  Pau  to  Tarbes,  twenty-two  miles, 
where  the  aviators  visited  another  garrison, 
were  applauded  and  feted,  and  then  mounted 
their  machines  and  returned.  The  United 
States  Government  has  recently  purchased 
a  number  of  machines  for  naval  and  military 
use — both  the  Wright  and  Curtiss  types, 
including  several  of  the  new  Curtiss  hydro- 
aeroplanes,— which  will  be  the  nucleus  of  an 


American  aerial  fleet.  An  aviation  school  is 
to  be  established  at  Annapolis  for  the  Navy 
Department.  A  military  flying  squad  has 
already  been  formed,  and  active  work  in 
instruction  and  practice  is  going  on  daily  at 
the  military  aviation  grounds  at  College 
Park,  Maryland.  Ely's  feat  in  landing  on 
and  flying  from  the  deck  of  the  battleship 
Pennsylvania  showed  the  possibilities  of  the 
aeroplane  as  an  adjunct  of  the  warship,  and 
the  new  Dreadnoughts  of  the  American  navy 
will  each  be  provided  with  one  of  these  aerial 
couriers.  Experiments  in  wireless  communi- 
cation from  an  aeroplane  having  proven  suc- 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  AUTOMOBILE  GUNS  FOR  FIRING 

AT    AEROPLANES 

(It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  now  owns  the  latest  and 

most  powerful  weapon  for  use  against  aeroplanes) 

cessful,  the  military  aeroplane  will  henceforth 
be  equipped  with  apparatus  making  possible 
the  instant  transmission  of  information  and 
orders  between  the  scouts  and  headquarters. 
Practice  in  marksmanship  and  bomb  throw- 
ing from  aeroplanes  at  dummy  battleships 
has  been  a  feature  of  many  flying  exhibitions. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AEROPLANE  SHEDS  AT  COLLEGE  PARK.  MARYLAND 
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LIEUTENANT  FOULOIS  FLYING  IN  TEXAS 
(During  the  recent  mobilization  of  American  troops.  Aviator  Parmalee  and  Lieutenant  Foulois  made  a  remarkable 

reconnoitering  flight  of  io6  miles) 


THE    GREAT   EUROPEAN    " CIRCUIT"    RACES 

The  most  interesting  contests  of  the  past 
year  have  been  the  international  "circuit" 
races  of  Europe.  These  events  engaged 
many  of  the  world-famous  flyers,  large 
prizes  being  offered,  and  the  progress  of  the 
contestants  was  watched  with  wide  interest. 
The  Paris-to-Madrid  Race,  organized  by  the 
Petit  Parisien,  had  a  766-mile  course,  with  the 
Pyrennees  in  the  pathway.  This  was  won  by 
Vedrines,  who  received  a  prize  of  $12,000,  and 
an  enthusiastic  popular  ovation  at  Madrid, 
and  was  presented  to  King  Alfonso.  In  the 
Paris-Rome-Turin    Race,    promoted   by  the 


Petit  Journal,  four  men  succeeded  in  reaching 
Rome  (909  miles).  They  were  led  by  Andre 
Beaumont,  who  flew  into  the  Eternal  City 
amid  a  popular  demonstration  that  made  a 
"  Roman  holiday  "  in  strange  contrast  to  those 
of  ancient  times.  The  Pope  was  among  those 
most  interested,  and  telescopes  were  posted 
on  the  Vatican  to  apprise  him  of  the  coming 
of  the  flying  machines.  Beaumont,  whose 
real  name  is  Lieutenant  Conneau,  received 
a  prize  of  $20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  King 
Humbert.  He  was  also  the  first  to  finish  in 
the  great  ''International  Circuit,"  early  in 
July.  This  race  started  from  Paris,  followed 
a  course  to  Utrecht,  London,  and  back  to 


THE  AVIATION  GROUNDS  AT  HENDON.  ENGLAND 

(Showing  dummy  battleship  and  fort  marked  on  the  ground,  as  targets  for  bombs  thrown  from  aeroplanes) 
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Pliotour.ipli  l>y   Uiilerwoi.d  I'v:  Unac-ruoiul,  N.  Y. 

LIEUTENANT  CONNEAU,  OF  THE   FRENCH  NAVY,  WHO 

FLIES  UNDER  THE  NAME  OF  ANDRE  BEAUMONT 
(First  in  the  Paris-to-Rome  race,  and  first  in  the  Interna- 
tional Circuit,  winning  altogether  about  §50,000) 

Paris,  taking  in  a  number  of  cities  on  the 
way.  The  distance  was  approximately  a  thou- 
sand miles,  divided  into  stages  with  prizes  for 
each  stage.  Nine  men  completed  the  course. 
These  circuit  races  have  been  popular  in 
Europe,  many  smaller  events  of  this  kind 
having  been  held  in  France,  Germany  and 
other  countries.  We  have  not  had  anything 
like  them  in  America,  but  a  good  deal  of  flying 
has  been  going  on  all  the  time  all  over  the 
country.  Local  "meets"  have  taken  place  in 
almost  every  State,  and  hardly  a  city  of  any 
size  has  been  without  its  flying  exhibition. 
Exhibition  companies  have  been  unable  to  fill 
all  the  engagements  offered.     Soon  there  will 


Phutcj^r.iph  by  I'au 
RENAUX  AND 


I  1  lmni|,soii.  Nt 
SKXOUQUE 
OF  THE  IN 
(This  pair  won  the  $20 


LEAVING    DOVER    FOR   PAIUS   ON  THE    LAST  STAGE 
TERNATIONAL  EUROPEAN  CIRCnT 
000  Michelin  prize  for  the  flight  from  Paris  to  the 
Puy  de  Dome  in  March) 


l'Iiolo>;iapIl  by  Paul   rilunipbOM,  N.  Y. 
ROLAND  GARROS,  SECOND   IN  THE  GREAT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EUROPEAN  CIRCUIT 
(A  probable  contestant  at  Chicago  this  month) 

be  comparatively  few  persons  li\ing  anywhere 
near  a  large  community  who  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  real  flying  machine  in  ac- 
tion. Large  sums  are  constantly  being  offered 
for  exhibitions  or  for  special 
trips.  Something  like  a  million 
dollars  in  prizes  has  already 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
airmen,  and  over  a  million  is 
waiting  to  be  won.  Theprom- 
inent  newspapers  of  the  world 
have  been  especially  active  in 
organizing  races  and  offering 
generous  inducements. 


FLYERS    MULTIPLYING 
R.\PIDLY 

The  number  of  those  who 
go  up  in  the  air  in  ships  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  True,  the 
heavens  are  not  as  yet  black 
with  the  birdmen  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  any  one  of  us,  but  the 
total  of  the  world's  flock  of 
flyers  has  enormously  in- 
creased, and  thousands  of 
nestlings  are  constantly  put- 
ting out  into  the  air.    Taking 
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into  account  the  many  aviation  schools  already 
in  existence,  and  the  great  host  of  airmen  fly- 
ing independently  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual  number 
of  flyers  is  near  3000.  Of  the  700  recognized 
pilots,  over  half  belong  to  France,  128  to  Great 
Britain,  forty-six  to  Germany,  thirty-eight  to 
Italy,  thirty-seven  to  Russia,  and  thirty-one 
to  America.  Of  the  700  or  more  machines 
of  standard  types  used,  the  biplanes  are  in 
a  majority  of  about  flfty.  The  Farman 
leads  with  135,  the  other  makes  following  at 
diflerent  figures  below  sixty,  Wrights  number- 
ing thirty-nine  and  the  Curtiss  thirteen. 
Among  the  monoplanes,  Bleriots  stand  at  the 
top  with  158,  the  Antoinette  being  second 
with  forty-seven. 

THE    HYDRO-AEROPLANE, — AND    OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS 

The  Curtiss  "hydro-aeroplane"  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  developments  in 
aviation  in  the  past  year.  This  wonderful 
machine  alights  on  and  rises  from  the  water, 
skims  the  surface  like  a  seabird,  flies  in  the 
air,  and  wheels  along  the  ground, — being,  in 
short,  a  universal  vehicle,  the  value  of  which 
for  sport,  business,  and  war  purposes  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Aside  from  the  hydro-aeroplane,  few 
changes  sufficiently  radical  to  be  apparent  to 
the  laymen  have  been  made  in  the  aeroplane, 
although  improvements  are  constantly  being 
efifected.  The  "headless"  biplane  has  been 
evolved  in  the  Wright,  Farman,  and  Voisin 
types  by  the  abandonment  of  the  front  ele- 
vator. Bleriot,  while  adhering  to  the  general 
design  of  his  Channel-crosser  of  two  years 
ago,  has  added  some  refinements  of  construc- 
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Phutuarjpli.Liy  Underwood  &•  Underivoud.  N.  V. 

THE  ANCIENT  AND  THE  MODERN 

(Beaumont,  winner  of  the  Paris- to-Rome  race,  flying 

over  the  CoHseum) 
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M.  VEDRINES,  AFTER  WINNING  THE  PARIS-TO-MADRID  RACE 
(King  Alfonso  inspecting  his  machine) 
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Photograph  by  Ilie  Aciiericm  Press  Associntion,  N.  Y. 

TOM  SOPWITH,  THE  ENGLISH  FLYER 

(Last  December  he  won  the  de  Forest  prize  of  j20,ooo  for  a 

flight  from  England  to  Belgium.     He  is  now  flying 

in  this  country) 

tion  and  is  equipping  his  monoplanes  with 
map  holder,  level  indicator,  altimeter,  and 
compass.  In  his  passenger-carrier,  weight 
and  size  are  increased,  and  wing-warping  has 
been  abandoned  in  fa\'or  of  hinged  tlaps. 
The  problem  of  automatic  stability  is  one  on 
which  inventors  are  concentrating.  Some 
experts  do  not  believe  it  can  be  achieved; 
others  do.  The  new  Antoinette  monoplane 
is  fitted  with  a  weighted  horizontal  rudder 
which  keeps  the  machine  on  a  level  course 
without  guidance  from  the  pilot,  while  Lieu- 
tenant Dunne,  with  his  V-shaped  biplane, 
calmly  circled  about  in  the  air  while  making 


notes  with  a  lead  pencil.-  The  fireproofing  of 
aeroplane  material  is  also  receiving  some 
attention,  owing  to  the  burning  of  pilots  in 
several  cases  where  the  flimsy  material  of  the 
machine  caught  fire. 

Absolute  reliability  of  the  motor  has  not  yet 
been  attained,  and  many  involuntary  and  dis- 
astrous descents  have  resulted  from  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  the  engine.  Atwood  was 
much  troubled  in  this  way  on  his  recent  trip 
from  Atlantic  City  to  Washington.  But  the 
motor  has  been  much  improved  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  constant  efforts  applied  in 
this  direction  are  bound  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  engine.  The  safest  plan,  however, 
seems  to  be  to  provide  the  flying  machine 
with  a  double  power  plant  and  propellers 
capable  of  being  operated  independently,  so 
that  when  one  engine  stops  the  other  may  be 
used.  Mr.  Edwin  Gould  and  the  Scientific 
American  are  offering  a  prize  of  $15,000  for 
a  successful  equipment  of  this  kind.  The 
shifting  of  the  engine  to  a  position  in  front  of 
the  operator  instead  of  at  his  back  is  also  a 
good  move.  In  a  number  of  accidents,  avia- 
tors who  might  otherwise  have  escaped  with 
injuries  have  been  crushed  to  death  by  having 
their  motors  fall  on  them.  Variability  of 
speed  in  the  motor  is  also  greatly  desired. 
Many  otherwise  successful  flights  have  ended 
disastrously  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
aeroplane  to  make  a  safe  and  easy  landing  at 
the  present  high  rate  of  speed. 

HOW   THE   INDUSTRY   IS   DEVELOPING 

The  business  of  manufacturing  flying 
machines  and  accessories  is  growing  tremen- 
dously. It  has  been  stated  that  in  a  single 
year  from  the  time  Bleriot  crossed  the  English 
Channel,  the  sales   of   flving   machines   ex- 


l'h.4..^r..v,h  1  y  llic  I'l^i.ri.il  .\<;«i  Cunipuiiv,    Niw  York 

THE  NEW  CURTISS  HYDRO-AEROPLANE 

(This  machine  made  several  highly  satisfactory  flights  at  Lake  Keuka,  New  York,  in  July) 
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MISS  HARRIET  QUIMBY  CLIMBING  INTO  THE  SEAT  OF  HER  MOISANT  MONOPLANE 

(She  is  flying  regularly  at  the  Mineola  field  on  Long  Island) 


ceeded  the  sales  of  automobiles  in  the  first 
year  of  their  commercial  use.  Most  of  the 
leading  makes  of  machines  are  now  being  sold 
in  this^country,  and  you  may  select  your 
aeroplane  from  a  catalogue  just  as  you  may 
an  automobile.  Among  the  best  known  com- 
panies engaged  in  manufacturing  aeroplanes 
in  the  United  States  are  the  Wright,  the  Cur- 
tiss,  Queen,  McCurdy-Willard,  the  Burgess- 
Wright,  and  Schneider.  The  Farman,  Bleriot, 
and  other  foreign  machines  are  also  being 
manufactured  here.  The  manufacture  of 
small  aeroplane  models  is  also  a  thriving  in- 
dustry. These  ingenious  toys  are  built  on 
the  lines  of  the  various  well-known  types  of 
biplanes  and  monoplanes  and  are  practical 
and  interesting  playthings. 

Besides  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  which 
has  just  opened  its  handsome  new  home  in 
New  York  City,  there  are  many  State  aero 
clubs  and  other  societies  devoted  to  the  art  of 
aerial  navigation.  Colleges  and  universities 
have  their  aeronautical  organizations  and  are 
doing  practical  work  in  building  and  flying 
gliders  and  aeroplanes.  Even  the  school- 
boys, with  their  toy  models,  have  their  aero- 
clubs  and  competitions.  The  quickness  with 
which  the  youngsters  develop  into  real  flyers 
is  shown  in  the  performance  of  Howard  Levan, 
a  seventeen-year-old  Toledo  boy,  who  flew 
for    thirty-two    miles    across-country,    and 


George  L.  Schmitt,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  who  is 
making  daily  flights  at  the  Mineola  grounds, 
staying  up  as  long  as  twenty  minutes. 
Women  also  are  entering  the  field,  or  rather 
the  air.  France  boasts  half  a  dozen  women 
pilots,  while  we  have  several  in  America  who 
have  done  creditable  work,  among  them  being 
Miss  Harriet  Quimby,  Mrs.  James  V.  Martin, 
and  Miss  Blanche  Scott. 

LAWS    FOR   THE   AIRMAN 

The  law  has,  of  course,  followed  man  into 
the  air.  Connecticut  is  the  first  State  to 
pass  a  comprehensive  act,  going  into  effect 
next  January,  for  the  regulation  of  aerial 
traffic.  Pilots  must  be  twenty-one  years  old 
and  have  a  license,  and  they  must  carry  num- 
bers three  feet  high  on  their  machines. 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  also  have  bills 
under  consideration  for  the  regulation  of  fly- 
ing. The  speed  with  which  an  aeroplane  can 
cover  several  States  suggests  the  questioi^ 
whether  pilots  should  not  be  licensed  by  the 
federal  Government  rather  than  by  the  State. 
With  the  more  general  use  of  flying  machines, 
the  old  legal  maxim  that  the  ownership  of  land 
extends  upward  indefinitely  will  no  doubt  be 
modified.  The  aerial  ocean  should  be  as  free 
as  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  The  first 
International  Congress  on  Aviation  Law  met 
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Photograph  by  L'luleiuuud  tV  L'luicrwoocl,  New  York 

AN  AEROPLANE  SMASH-UP— HAMELS  ACCIDENT  IN  THE  GORDON-BENNETT  CONTEST 

(This  picture  shows  vividly  the  completeness  with  which  a  flying-machine  is  often  wrecked  by  a  fall.     "  Bud  "  Mars' 
biplane  presented  a  similar  picture  after  his  mishap  of  July  14) 


at  Paris  early  in  June  and  adopted  seventeen 
clauses  of  an  agreement  which  is  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  an  aerial  code.  There  is,  however, 
no  unanimity  on  the  subject  as  yet. 


I-roni  tlif  A,  (■■«/;//<-  .Itntricijii,  N.  Y. 

THE     BELGIAN    CROSS,    AN    EARTH    SICNAL    USED   TO 
GUIDE   THE    AERIAL    PILOT 
(The  name  on  the  cross  bar  tells  the  location,  and  the  arrow- 
head, pointing  north,  tells  the  direction) 


ACCIDENTS 

A  sad  chapter  in  the  past  year's  aviation 
has  been  furnished  by  the  disasters  and 
deaths.  Almost  every  country  has  helped 
to  swell  the  list  of  casualties.  America  lost 
three  of  her  most  brilliant  flyers, — Arch 
Hoxsey,  who  fell  at  Los  Angeles;  Moisant, 
who  fell  at  New  Orleans,  and  Ralph  John- 
stone, who  dropped  to  death  at  Denver. 
Although  accidents  seem  to  be  on  the  increase, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of 
persons  flying  is  rapidly  growing.  Many 
amateurs  all  over  the  world  are  daily  trying 
out  their  machines,  and  when,  by  reason  of  im- 
perfection in  the  construction  of  his  aeroplane, 
or  inexperience  in  flying,  the*  amateur  comes 
to  grief,  the  newspajier  dispatches  herald  the 
death  of  another  "aviator."  But  these  dis- 
asters will  not  discourage  flying,  or  prove  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Every  advance  of  mankind  has  been  attended 
with  hardship,  and  the  bones  of  the  pioneers 
have  ever  marked  the  trail.  The  flying- 
machine  is  still  young  and  susce])tible  of  im- 
provement.    Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  aero- 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Press  Association,  N.  Y. 

JAMES    C.    MARS,    A   DARING    EXHIBITION    FLYER 

("  Bud"  Mars  had  a  bad  fall  at  Erie,  Penn.,  on  July  14,  but 

luckily  recovered.     He   made   a    notable  tour  of  the   Far 

East  last  autumn  with  Captain  Baldwin  and  Tod  Shriver, 

flying  in  Japan,  China,  India,  the  Philippines,  Sumatra, 

Java,  Singapore,  Siam,  Korea,  Russia   and    Poland) 


Pliolograpli  by  Paul  Thompson,  N.  V. 

VI^DRINES,    WINNER    OF   THE    PARIS-MADRID    RACE 

(Vedrines  flies  a  Morane  monoplane.      He  covered  the  766- 
mile  course   in  an  actual  flying  time  of  12  hours,  18 
minutes,  winning  a  prize  of  Si2,ooo.     He  also 
competed  in  the  International  Circuit  early 
in  July,  winning  some  prizes) 


Photograph  by  tlie  American  Press  Association,  New  ^'ork 

ST.  CROIX  JOHNSTONE,  A  PROMINENT  NEW  AMERICAN  FLYER 

(Mr.  Johnstone,  in  his  monoplane,  made  a  picturesque  appearance  over  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  field  on  Long  Island  during 

the  international  polo  matches  in  June,  dropping  down  a  shower  of  flowers  with  his  congratulations  to  the  winning 

team.     He  is  to  fly  at  the  Chicago  meet  this  month) 
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plane  accidents  have  been  due  to  the  breakage 
of  some  part  of  the  machine,  showing  a  struc- 
tural weakness.  With  the  strengthening  of 
the  parts  and  the  improvement  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  a  result  of  lessons  learned  from  acci- 
dents, with  the  development  of  the  study  of 
the  air,  its  dangers  and  disturbances,  the 
invention  of  a  [)ractical  system  of  earth  sig- 
nals, and  the  laying  out  of  proper  landing 
places,  safety  in  aerial  travel  will  depend  more 
and  more  on  the  human  element,  as  it  now 
does  in  a  great  measure  with  the  automobile 
and  other  machines  of  man's  invention. 
Paulhan,  the  French  expert,  declares  that  we 
shall  have  a  flying  machine  safe  enough  for 
ordinary  use  by  1915.  It  may  even  come,  he 
says,  before  the  end  of  this  year — iqii; 
although  this  may  seem  too  optimistic. 

INVADING   MANY    FIELDS 

Already  the  flying-machine  is  working  its 
way  into  various  fields  of  acti\'ity.  An  aerial 
post  has  been  inaugurated  in  India,  and  Tom 
Sopwith  attempted  something  of  the  same 
sort  last  month  when  he  flew  over  New  York 
Harbor  to  drop  a  package  of  letters  on  board 
the  big  new  Olvmpic.     He  missed  the  mark. 


and  the  letters  dropped  into  the  water;  but 
that  does  not  disprove  the  fact  that  the  thing 
can  and  doubtless  will  be  done.  A  bolt  of 
silk  has  been  delivered  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  by  aeroplane.  Social  calls  have  been 
made  through  the  air,  and  even  game  has 
been  shot  with  the  hunter  a-wing!  Rene 
Simon,  circling  and  swooping  in  his  machine, 
successfully  herded  cattle  on  the  Texas 
plains,  to  the  immense  astonishment  of  the 
native  cowboys, — and,  final  proof  that  the 
aeroplane  has  arrived,  t)ne  has  been  placed 
on  sale  in  a  department  store ! 

Rich  as  the  past  year  has  been  in  aerial 
achievement,  the  coming  twelve  months  will 
doubtless  see  a  still  more  general  use  of  the 
aeroplane  and  more  remarkable  performances. 
The  world-wide  interest  in  fljong,  the  thou- 
sands of  amateurs  active  everywhere,  the 
industry  of  inventors,  the  schools  for  flying 
springing  up  in  every  country,  competition 
among  manufacturers,  governmental  encour- 
agement, the  eagerness  of  nations  to  possess 
capable  aerial  fleets,  and  the  large  volume 
of  literature — both  books  and  magazines — 
devoted  to  aeronautics,  all  point  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  development  of  the  sport  and  the 
business  of  flving. 


l'hutoi;r.i|,li  l>v  I'n.kTvicioii  Ar  Un.lerwo.ul.  N>w  Wnk 

VIDART  (WHO  FINISHED  THIRD)  FLYING  OVER  LIEGE  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CIRCUIT  RACE 
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THE  STORY  HOUR  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Of  these  32  children,  22  are  needlessly  blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum) 


DOING  AWAY  WITH   BLINDNESS 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 


/^NE-HALF  the  blindness  in  the  world 
is  unnecessary.  This  is  a  deliberately 
formed  estimate,  upon  which  competent  au- 
thorities agree.  Yet  the  average  man  of 
to-day  regards  blindness  as  an  inevitable  and 
devouring  curse,  to  which,  as  to  some  insati- 
able Minotaur,  a  definite  number  of  martyrs 
have  regularly  to  be  sacrificed.  His  attitude 
is,  of  course,  a  superstition,  but  it  is  a  deeply 
imbedded  one.  To  teach  him  that,  on  the 
contrary,  blindness  is  preventable,  and  that 
he  must  himself  be  intelligently  alert  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  the  object  of  a  movement  that  is 
firmly  established  in  England  and  France  and 
that  is  now  spreading  rapidly  over  our  own 
country. 

A  case  of  tuberculosis  is  not  now  considered 
by  the  relatively  unenlightened  man  as  the 
deadly  instrument  of  a  purely  malevolent 
fate.  He  knows  that  in  many  instances  the 
disease  may  be  cured  and  that  in  many  more 
it  may  be  prevented,  and  he  has  a  fair  notion 
of  -how  prevention  may  be  accomplished. 
But  fifteen  years  ago  he  did  not  believe 
these  things.  The  fact  that  he  believes 
them  now  is  due  to  the  tremendously  ener- 
getic work  of  enlightenment  that  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  interval  and  that  has  itself 


been  the  most  important  agency  in  check- 
ing the  scourge. 

PREVENTION   VERSUS    ALLEVIATION 

A  very  similar  undertaking,  in  method  and 
importance,  is  the  new  movement  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  The  subject  is  so 
far  rather  obscure.  It  has  not  had  time  to 
seize  the  popular  imagination  and  stir  the 
popular  conscience  as  it  is  sooner  or  later 
bound  to  do.  The  very  phrase  may  well  be 
mystifying  to  those  who  have  never  consid- 
ered how  blindness  is  caused,  and  who  do  not 
know  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  it  pro- 
ceeds from  simple,  understandable,  every-day 
causes  that  may  easily  be  remedied  or  done 
away  with.  To  get  at  these  causes  and  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  remedies  is  therefore, 
it  will  be  seen,  an  even  more  immediate  and 
fundamental  matter  than  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  blind  themselves, — a  work 
which  probably  makes  a  stronger  appeal  than 
any  other  to  human  compassion. 

The  appalling  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
needlessly  blind  have  for  some  time  stood  un- 
questioned. Yet  so  recently  as  four  years 
ago  no  definite  centralized  effort  had  been 
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made  in  this  country  to  remedy  a  situation  so 
intolerable.  The  Committee  on  Prevention 
of  Blindness  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, headed  by  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buf- 
falo, which  is  really  responsible  for  the  whole 
later  movement,  did,  it  is  true,  already  exist, 
— and  is  still  increasingly  active.  But  since 
then  organized  work  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  has  been  established  in  nine  States. 
\'ery  recently  a  national  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Conservation  of 
X'ision,  of  which  Dr.  Lewis  is  president,  has 
been  formed,  with  the  idea  of  simplifying  the 
work  of  the  various  State  organizations. 
Definite  and  striking  results  have  followed  in 
every  quarter,  and  in  particular  upon  the 
work  of  the  pioneer  committee,  which  has  had 
its  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  wonderful  contagion  of  public  service 
is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  quick  spread  of 
])reventive  work  since  this  first  committee ' 
was  organized  in  New  York  in  June,  1908, 
with  Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  (who  first 
conceived  the  work  as  a  popular  movement) 
as  chairman.  The  committee  promptly  re- 
ceived the  financial  support  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  took  ofBces  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  It  immediately 
began  a  campaign  of  publicity,  including  lec- 
tures and  pamphlets,  with  the  result  that 
other  States,  roused  and  dismayed,  began 
anxiously  to  inquire  into  their  own  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  same  year  (1908),  and  perhaps  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  the  activities  in  New  York, 
Ohio  established  a  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  a  part  of  whose  duty  was  "in  making 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  blindness, 
to  learn  what  proportion  of  these  cases  are 
preventable,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  in  adopting  and  enforcing 
j)reventive  measures."  In  June,  1909,  the 
Maryland    Society    for    the    Prevention  of 


•The  irifmhcrship  of  the  coininittee  is  as  follows-  Miss 
Kouisa  Lee  Scliuylcr  chnirninn.  vice-president  State  C^hari- 
tii'S  Aid  Association .  Hon  EuKcno  H  Porter.  A  M.  M.D.. 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Health'  Hon  Thomas 
Darlington.  M.D..  former  Commissioner  of  Health  of  New 
York  City  Miss  Martha  Lincoln  Draper  member  Board 
of  p:ducation  Dr  J  Clifton  Edgar,  professor  of  ol)stetrics 
and  clinical  midwifery  in  Cornell  Uni\<'rsit.\  Medical  Col- 
lege: Mrs.  Edward  K  Hewitt.  chainiKiii  executive  com- 
mittee. New  York  Association  for  the  Ulinii;  Dr  Ward  .\. 
llolden.  instriKlor  in  ophthalmology.  (\)llege  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  ciiiisnll  in:;  oculist  lo  "i\oose\-cll  and  r!ellc\  ui^ 
Hospitals:  Mi.ss  Winifred  HoK  secretary  of  the  New  York 
A.ssociation  for  the  Blind:  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  chairman 
committee  on  Prevention  of  Blindness.  -American  Medical 
A.ssociation:  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Mulry.  president  of  Superior 
Council  of  New  York.  St .  Vincent  de  Paul  Society;  Mrs 
AVilliam  B.  liice.  vice-president  SI  ale  ( 'liarit  ies  .\id  Associa- 
tion: Hon  P.  Tecumseh  Sliiriuiin.  former  Commissioner 
of  Labor.  State  of  New  York;  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald.  head 
•worker  in  Ihe  Henry  Street  Settlement  (nur.ses' settlement) : 
Miss  Carolyn  V.  Van  Hlarcom.  executive  secretory,  for- 
merly assistant  superintendent  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Seh<H)l  for  Nur.seii. 

Communications,  requests  for  information  pamphlets 
etc..  should  be  addres.sed  to  the  executive  secretary,  at  the 
o.llce  of  the  committee.  289  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


Blindness,  composed,  like  the  New  York 
committee,  both  of  physicians  and  laymen, 
was  organized  in  Baltimore.  And  in  the 
same  year  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  formed  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Steady  and 
fruitful  energy  has  been  put  forth  in  these 
States,  and  in  the  meantime  four  others  (In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  California) 
have  officially  interested  themselves  in  the 
work,  though  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent. 
In  May,  1910,  the  work  was  organized  in 
Kentucky  with  a  very  special  purpose,  that 
of  eradicating  trachoma  (a  disease  of  the  eye, 
sometimes  leading  to  blindness)  which  among 
the  mountain  people,  because  of  their  wretched 
living  conditions,  amounts  almost  to  a  plague. 
Preventive  work  is  also  being  done,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, although  it  is  not  yet  organized. 

How,  then,  is  blindness  to  be  prevented  and 
what  can  organization  accomplish? 

SAVING   babies'    EYESIGHT 

By  all  means  the  most  prolific  single  cause 
of  blindness  is  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  or 
"babies'  sore  eyes."  This  is  an  affliction  that 
overtakes  a  child  within  a  few  days  of  birth 
and  that  is  likely,  unless  a  proper  remedy 
is  applied,  to  destroy  the  vision  incurably 
within  a  short  time.  It  appears,  indeed,  so 
early  in  life  and  runs  its  dreadful  course  so 
swiftly  that  many  ignorant  mothers  are  un- 
aware of  what  has  really  taken  place  and  be- 
lieve firmly  that  their  children  were  "born 
blind."  The  schools  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  country  shelter  a  large  number  of  children 
thus  catalogued,  whereas  in  fact  congenital 
blindness  is  known  to  be  a  very  rare  thing. 
These  conjectural  cases,  together  with  the 
thousands  definitely  known  to  have  suffered 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  form  together 
a  shocking  total: — yet  all  these  human  beings 
might  have  been  saved  from  their  fate  and  the 
prevention  is  of  sensational  simplicity.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  place  in  the  baby's  eye 
at  birth,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  a  single 
drop  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Should 
the  disease  manifest  itself,  prompt  and  skill- 
ful medical  attention  is  imperative. 

THE   VALUE   OF   SILVER   NITRATE 

According  to  the  famous  discovery  of  Pro- 
fessor Crede,  of  Leipsic,  this  solution  (physi- 
cians have  since  learned  that  certain  deriva- 
tives of  the  silver  salts  may  be  substituted) 
has  the  miraculous  effect  of  destroying  the 
germ  of  the  disease  without  injuring  the  tis- 
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CHILDREN  DOOMED  TO  A  LIFETIME  OF  DARKNESS  BECAUSE  OF  IGNORANCE  AND  NEGLECT 

WHEN  THEY  WERE  BORN 


sue  of  the  eye.  So  reliable  is  this  measure 
that,  as  has  been  stated:  "In  4000  births  at 
the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  in  New  York, 
during  a  period  of  six  years  in  which  Crede's 
method  was  employed,  not  one  case  of 
ophthalmia  developed."  In  New  York  State 
the  Board  of  Health  supplies  free  to  physi- 
cians and  midwives  vials  containing  the  re- 
quired amount  of  the  silver  solution  for  one 
treatment,  and  a  dropper  with  which  to  apply 
it.  Moreover,  any  hospital  or  dispensary  to 
which  a  baby  thus  afflicted  might  be  taken 
would  of  course  supply  the  necessary  remedy. 
Yet  babies  still  become  needlessly  blind,  and 
in  great  numbers.  Obviously,  this  is  a  case 
where  official  work  is  not  enough.  What  is 
needed  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion, individually,  by  as  many  persons  and 
within  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

TUBERCULOSIS   AND   TRACHOMA 

Two  other  serious  affections  of  the  eye 
which  may  be  checked  by  the  right  treatment 
but  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  blindness  if 
neglected,  are  ocular  tuberculosis  and  tra- 
choma. In  order  to  prevent  blindness,  the 
important  point  is  to  diagnose  either  of  these 
diseases  early  in  their  progress.     Tuberculosis 


of  the  eye  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  tuber- 
culosis of  any  other  part  of  the  body;  mainly, 
that  is  to  say,  by  fresh  air  and  ample  nourish- 
ment. The  best  and  quickest  methods  of 
fighting  trachoma  are  not  yet  perfectly  devel- 
oped; but  to  this  end,  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness Committee  is  now  cooperating  with  New 
York  City's  Department  of  Health  in  its 
trachoma  clinic. 

INADEQUATE   LIGHTING 

Under  investigation,  also,  are  the  cases  of 
blindness  resulting  from  progressive  near- 
sightedness,— another  matter  where  further 
public  education  is  of  immediate  importance. 
A  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  of  course  advanced 
with  great  rapidity  by  wrong  conditions',  such 
as  improper  lighting,  and  the  subject  of  light- 
ing is  therefore  one  upon  which  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness  workers  lay  great  stress. 
Safe  and  wise  illumination  is  probably  very 
rare  in  this  land  of  oil  and  electricity.  The 
poor  have  insufficient  light,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  well-to-do,  whether  at  home  or 
in  public  places,  face  the  unshaded  glare  of 
electric  bulbs  with  entire  satisfaction.  Con- 
ditions in  many  of  the  New  York  City  public 
schools  are  notoriously  bad  in  this  respect,  and 
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the  children  whose  eyes  are  daily  strained 
in  the  schoolroom  probably  fare  very  little 
better  when  they  read  or  study  at  home. 
And  this  is  not  because  proper  conditions  are 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  because  the  few 
simple  rules  that  govern  them  are  so  generally 
ignored. 

Even  though  eyes  naturally  strong  may  not 
suffer  seriously  from  insufficient  light,  or  from 
the  unmodified  glare  of  electricity,  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  conserving  frail  or  im- 
perfect vision  or  total  blindness  may  result. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Elliott,  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Conservation  of  Vision,  has  remarked 
editorially  in  the  Illuminating  Engineer:  "In 
the  public  schools  of  this  city  there  are  more 
than  fifty  schoolrooms  in  which  artificial  light 
has  to  be  continuously  used,  and  the  light 
provided,  at  least  in  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
is  of  a  kind  that  would  disgrace  the  meanest 
tenement  in  the  slums,  and  is  totally  unfit  for 
continued  use  by  any  human  being  for  any 
purpose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  close  eye  work 
of  study  by  the  sensitive  eyes  of  children." 

FREQUENT   RISKS    OF    VISION 

But  the  educational  process  has  to  be  car- 
ried even  farther  than  this.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  rouse  persons  to  a  concern 
for  their  vision  who  would  afterwards  casu- 
ally equip  themselves  with  "department- 
store  glasses."  Buying  eyeglasses  in  this  hap- 
hazard fashion  is  a  favorite  economy  of  the 
ignorant,  and  one  that  they  can  by  no  means 
easily  be  persuaded  to  abandon. 

Yet  the  injuries  to  their  vision  for  which  the 
less  fortunate  classes  are  themselves  respon- 
sible, as  in  this  case,  are  of  course  slight  in 
comparison  with  those  that  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  inflict  upon  them.  Among 
the  large  number  of  "dangerous  occupations " 
is  a  special  group  involving  great  risk  to  the 
eyes.  Accidents  to  the  eye  from  the  spatter- 
ing of  molten  metal,  or  from  flying  particles  of 
steel,  emery,. stone  or  mica,  are  of  course  very 
common  and  result  in  impaired  vision  where 
they  do  not  bring  about  total  blindness.  The 
human  aspect  of  such  disasters,  where  the  suf- 
ferers are  workmen  who  cannot  lightly  turn  to 
another  trade,  who  very  often,  if  they  are  en- 
tirely blinded,  can  afterwards  do  nothing  what- 
ever, and  who  are  practically  certain  to  have 
dependent  families — is  always  heartbreaking. 
A  worker  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
came  recently  upon  the  case  of  a  pitiful 
weatherbeatcn  man  of  about  sixty  who  spent 
his  days  peddling  small  trifles  on  the  upper 
East  Side  of  New  York  City.     He  was  totally 


blind  and  helpless,  but  he  contrived  to  live 
without  any  charitable  aid,  from  the  few  dol- 
lars a  week  that  his  peddling  brought  him. 
This  man  had  started  out  in  life  as  a  steel 
worker.  In  a  not  uncommon  accident,  one 
eye  became  injured.  The  eye  was  neglected, 
so  that  the  other  one  became  affected  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  entirely  blind.  The  ca- 
tastrophe had  ruined  the  man's  life  but  it  did 
not  destroy  his  courage.  He  could  not  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  passive  part  of  an  inmate  in 
an  institution  for  the  blind  and  has  ever  since 
contrived  his  own  meager  support. 

SAFETY    DEVICES 

But  the  situation  of  workmen  thus  menaced 
is  not  a  hopeless  one.  Miscellaneous  safety 
appliances  have  been  invented  and  in  certain 
mills  and  factories  are  in  use.  Goggles  and 
wire  masks  are  among  the  more  obvious  of 
these  devices,  which  also  include  screens  and 
shields  of  various  sorts  as  well  as  improved 
tools.  The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany avoids  accidents  from  emery  wheels  by 
equipping  each  wheel  with  a  steel  hood  and 
a  plate-glass  shield.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  by  a  widespread  adoption  of 
appliances,  states  that  it  has  reduced  acci- 
dents to  its  workmen  by  more  than  50  per 
cent.  As  the  employers'  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  already  alive,  a  general  adoption  of 
such  preventive  measures  should  not  be  long 
delayed.  The  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  lately  been  ac- 
tive in  collecting  and  installing  an  exhibit  of 
safety  devices  in  the  Museum  of  Safety  on 
West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

THE  DEADLY  WOOD  ALCOHOL 

Finally,  there  are  being  considered  the 
great  dangers  to  vision  resulting  from  the  use 
of  wood  alcohol.  That  these  are  not  imagi- 
nary dangers  is  tragically  shown  by  a  case  per- 
sonally known  to  the  committee.  On  his  way 
to  work  one  day  a  young  man  met  an  acquain- 
tance who  commented  sympathetically  on 
his  severe  cold  and  urged  a  drink  of  whiskey 
as  a  remedy.  The  young  man  happened  to 
know  very  little  of  alcoholic  drinks,  but 
agreed  to  follow  his  friend's  advice,  and,  going 
into  a  saloon  with  him,  accepted  a  drink  that 
certain  saloonkeepers  are  said  to  dispense 
under  the  name  of  "white  whiskey."  The 
drink  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  wood 
alcohol,  the  young  man's  eyes  were  immedi- 
ately affected,  and  before  the  day  w^as  passed 
he  had  lost  his  eyesight  irremediably. 
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Even  the  fumes  of  this  liquid  are  dangerous 
to  the  eyes  in  a  definite,  though  lesser,  degree, 
and  blindness  often  occurs  among  the  workers 
on  feathers  and  on  artificial  flowers,  because 
of  the  wood  alcohol  used  in  the  dyes.  So  that 
means  of  protecting  this  class  of  workers,  who 
have  probably  no  knowledge  of  the  risks  they 
run,  are  also  being  considered. 

THE    NEW    YORK    COMMITTEE'S    PROGRAM 

The  work  of  all  the  prevention  of  blindness 
committees  has,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  widely 
miscellaneous  character.  The  New  York 
committee  has  from  the  first  secured  a  large 
audience  for  its  teachings  by  a  punctilious 
attention  to  its  correspondence  and  by  fre- 
quent issuing  of  pamphlets.  Lectures  on  the 
main  phases  of  the  question,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  delivered  by  IMiss  Van  Blarcom,  the 
executive  secretary,  are  constantly  in  demand 
both  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State. 
In  addition  to  this  educational  work,  the 
committee  conducts  a  first-hand  investigation 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  and  their  remedies. 
It  is  also  vigilant  in  the  matter  of  legislation. 

Happily,  it  is  not  too  early  in  the  history  of 
the  undertaking  to  point  to  certain  very  tangi- 
ble results.  Three  important  legislative  tri- 
umphs have  been  won,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health.  One 
of  these  is  the  matter  of  early  birth  returns. 
The  law  now  provides  that  every  birth  in 
New  York  State  must  be  reported  within 
thirty-six  hours  (excepting  in  five  cities 
which  are  at  present  exempt  by  law).  Most 
States  still  allow  a  margin  of  ten  days 
or  more.  The  second  is  that  every  birth 
certificate  must  now  include  the  questions: 
"Did  you  employ  a  preventive  for  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum?  If  not,  why  not?"  These 
regulations  are  based  on  the  belief  that 
thirty-six  hours  after  birth  is  not  too  late  for 
the  Board  of  Health  to  intervene  and  save 
a  child's  sight,  should  the  disease  be  present 
and  no  preventive  measures  have  been  taken. 
And,  third,  an  appropriation  of  $5000  has  been 
secured  from  the  Legislature  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
free  distribution  of  the  vials  of  silver  nitrate 
with  the  accompanying  droppers.  It  is  con- 
sidered very  encouraging  that  the  demand  for 
this  prophylactic  has  so  increased  during  the 
two  years  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
open  an  entire  new  department  to  provide 
adequately  for  its  distribution. 

Furthermore,  not  many  weeks  ago.  Dr. 
John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of  the 
board  of  directors   of  Bellevue   and  Allied 


VIAL  OF   SILVER   NITRATE,  AND  DROPPER,  SUPPLIED  BY 
THE    NEW   YORK    BOARD    OF    HEALTH    TO    PHYSI- 
CIANS   AND    MIDWIVES    FOR    THE    TREAT- 
MENT  OF  "babies'   SORE    EYES " 

Hospitals,  announced  to  those  interested  that 
within  a  few  months  a  school  for  the  training 
of  midwives,  the  first  in  this  country,  would 
be  established  in  connection  with  Bellevue 
Hospital.  The  significance  of  this  is  consid- 
erable, for  there  is  obviously  the  closest  possi- 
ble connection  between  the  midwife  question 
and  that  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
babies.  As  the  Survey  has  put  it,  about  one- 
half  the  children  born  in  large  cities  are  deliv- 
ered by  midwives  and  about  one-third  the 
cases  of  preventable  blindness  are  due  to 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  To  recognize  the! 
dangerous  condition  of  a  baby's  eyes,  to  apply! 
the  remedy  without  exceeding  the  proper 
quantity,  and  to  report  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  is  plainly  too  great  a 
responsibility  for  an  untrained  and  illiterate 
woman  to  discharge;  particularly  as  com- 
petent investigation  within  the  past  few  years 
has  shown  that  many  midwives  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in  other  large  cities  are  not  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  are  not  conscientious, 
and  are  not  even  clean. 

THE   TRAINING   OF   MIDWIVES 

This  situation  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  without  provoking  anything  more  useful 
than  debate.  At  last  the  workers  for  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  began  to  urge  that  since. 
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the  institution  of  the  midwife  was  not  in  itself 
a  curse,  inasmuch  as  in  foreign  cities,  with 
careful  training  and  supervision,  it  worked 
out  well;  and  since  the  families  of  the  poor 
would  be  obliged  to  employ  these  women  in 
any  case,  because  of  the  lesser  cost  of  their 
services, — the  only  course  was  to  train  them 
and  raise  their  standard.  And  Dr.  Brannan's 
plan  is,  as  he  himself  concedes,  a  direct  result 
of  the  committee's  persuasive  advocacy. 

The  idea  is  not  to  discourage  applicants  at 
first  by  presenting  too  long  and  elaborate 
a  course  of  instruction,  three  months  being 
suggested  as  the  minimum  and  six  months  as 
the  maximum.  Only  a  nominal  fee  will  be 
required.  Women  speaking  any  language 
will  be  admitted  and  will  be  taught  in  their 
own  language.  After  completing  the  course, 
the  graduates  will  be  supervised  at  intervals, 
to  see  that  they  keep  rigidly  up  to  the  stand- 
ard that  has  been  set  them. 

This  scheme  in  itself  wdll  involve  an  impor- 
tant social  reformation,  but  the  workers  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  insist  that  the 
matter  should  not  stop  here.  They  are  there- 
fore working  actively  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion which  shall  gradually  limit  the  practice 
of  midwifery  to  regularly  schooled  and  gradu- 
ated women. 


A    MATTER    OF    VITAL    PUBLIC   INTEREST 

But  investigators  in  the  various  States 
agree  that  not  all  the  burden  of  infantile 
blindness  should  be  borne  by  midwives,  what- 
ever their  shortcomings.  A  large  number  of 
physicians  are  on  their  own  admission  equally 
responsible,  and  there  is  frequent  mysterious 
negligence  on  the  part  of  local  boards  of 
health. 

The  briefest  outline  should  make  it  apparent 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  public 
concern  to  know  how  preventive  measures,  in 
all  these  directions,  may  be  carried  out. 
Parents,  schoolchildren,  laborers,  are  those  to 
be  most  loudly  warned,  but  there  is  no  class  so 
secure  and  protected  as  to  be  untouched  by 
this  danger.  And  even  if  the  knowledge  that 
there  is  preventable  blindness  should  fail  to 
move  the  public  heart,  the  question  would 
have  a  no  less  direct  concern  with  the  public 
pocket.  Cases  are  rare  where  a  blind  person 
can  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  can 
make,  that  is,  any  equivalent  for  his  support. 
The  cost  of  his  education  and  maintenance 
represents,  therefore,  an  undiminished  outlay. 
In  every  sense,  therefore,  a  country  cannot 
afford  to  admit  that  it  allows  unnecessary 
blindness. 


^«i.»fc. 
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SCENE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND.  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 

(It  is  stated  that  34  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  needlessly  blind) 


A  BEAUTIFUL  SKY-LINE  DRIVE 
(A  magnificent  piece  of  work,  built  by  convicts  near  Cafion  City,  Colorado.     May  be  used  en  route  to  top  of  Royal  Gorge) 


NEW  SCENIC   HIGHWAYS   IN  THE 

SOUTHWEST 


BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


DUT  ten  years  ago,  the  highest  percentage 
of  bad  roads — roads  of  a  badness  almost 
impassable — was  in  the  Southeast  and  South- 
west. This  is  no  longer  true.  From  being  a 
fad,  good  roads  have  become  in  the  South- 
west a  public  passion  on  which  all  men  are 
united,  irrespective  of  party,  and  on  which 
some  of  the  smaller  counties  threaten  almost 
to  bankrupt  themselves.  The  bicycle  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  e\'angelist  of  the  new  move- 
ment. Then  came  the  motor.  In  a  land  of 
no  winter  and  little  rain  and  almost  perpetual 
sunshine  and  tremendous  distances  off  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  the  motor  became  almost 
a  daily  necessity.  The  railroads  necessarily 
follow  the  easiest  grades;  and  easiest  grades 
in  the  Southwest  mean  the  desert  region. 
The  ranches,  the  heavy  timber  open  and 
upland,  like  German  parks,  the  noble  land, 
the  scenic  grandeur — all  lay  more  or  less  back 
off  the  beaten  highway. 

For  instance,  to  go  to  the  Cliff  Dwellings 
of  the  Jemez  by  team,  takes  the  better  part 
of  a  hard  day's  driving  and  necessitates  rising 
at  four  and  six.    By  motor,  you  can  leave  at 


nine,  be  out  in  time  for  lunch  at  the  ranch 
house,  and  be  back  by  sundown.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  wonderful  sulphur  springs 
of  Northern  New  Mexico,  the  game  resorts  of 
the  White  Mountains,  Arizona,  and  the  best 
scenery  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Then  came  the  influence  of  the  tourist;  and 
that  clinched  the  evangelism  of  good  roads  as 
far  as  the  Southwest  was  concerned.  Cali- 
fornia suddenly  realized  that  the  tourist 
traffic  yearly  left  her  $10,000,000  to  the  good. 
San  Joaquin  County  alone  in  1910  issued 
bonds  for  nearly  $2,000,000  for  road  improve- 
ment; and  the  whole  State  of  California  put 
the  stamp  of  public  approval  on  a  plan  to 
issue  $18,000,000  of  State  bonds.  Colorado 
has  just  voted  $10,000,000  of  bonds  for  the 
improvement  of  public  highways. 

The  contagion  has  spread — not  gradually 
but  like  wildfire — to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  and  Texas  and  Wyoming.  If 
France  and  Italy  can  attract  300,000  Amer- 
ican tourists  a  year  by  sunny  skies  and  good 
roads  and  old  ruins,  why  not  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  and  Colorado,  which  have  just 
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COMPLETED  AND  PROJECTED  ROADS  CONNECTING  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  THE  WEST 


as  sunny  skies  and  higher  altitude  and  clearer, 
cooler  air,  with  ruins  older  than  anything  in 
Europe  or  Egypt,  according  to  Archaeology, 
by  8000  years? 

The  Good  Roads  Association  of  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana 
had  already  l^een  organized  in  iqoq,  when 
Mr.  Yoakum  took  his  Farmer's  Union  repre- 
sentatives east  to  see  examples  of  good  road 


building.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  asked — 
What  is  the  railway's  interest  in  good  roads? 
Will  not  good  roads  gridironing  the  South- 
west in  every  direction  decrease  passenger  and 
freight  traflfic?  For  instance,  some  friends  of 
mine  the  other  day  made  quicker,  easier  lime 
through  a  more  picturesque  country  than  the 
railroad  traverses,  by  motor  from  Albuquer- 
que to  Santa  Fe,  than  I  made  by  train.  Won't 
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THE  SCENIC  HIGHWAY  FROM  SANTA  FE.  ENTERING  PECOS 


the  public  highways  e\-angel  work  against 
railroad  totals  in  the  long  run?  Quite  the 
contrary,  when  you  examine  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Nothing  ever  helped  the  cause  of  good 
roads  more  than  the  frightful  glut  of  crops  in 
1907.  Why  was  there  a  glut?  Because  the 
farmers  were  rushing  their  crops  to  market 
before  the  fall  rains,  while  the  roads  were  good. 
If  roads  had  been  guaranteed  good  all  the 
year  round,  the  farmers  could  have  held  back 
crops  for  better  prices,  and  the  big  traffic 
would  have  been  distributed  over  all  the  year 
and  railroad  men  would  not  have  been  so 
worked  off  their  feet  that  they  literally  could 
not  afford  to  dismiss  incompetents.  Self  in- 
terest, and  not  philanthropy,  is  the  primary 
motive  behind  the  railroads  backing  the  good 
roads  movement  in  the  Southwest. 

But  the  Farmers  Union  was  not  enough  for 
the  Southwest.  The  States  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  came  to- 
gether in  a  scheme  to  construct  a  great  scenic 
highway — a  Camino  Real,  or  Royal  Road — 
that  would  not  only  act  as  a  great  trunk  line, 
such  as  they  have  in  France  and  Italy,  but 
would  traverse  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 


America,  much  of  it  above  cloud  line,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  the  yellow  pine  forests, 
hundreds  of  miles  close  to  snow  line,  side 
spurs  running  to  hunting  and  fishing  resorts, 
all  of  it  serving  the  practical  purposes  of 
transportation  for  the  ranches  and  towns 
along  its  line.  At  the  present  writing,  all  of 
a  thousand  miles  of  this  splendid  Camino  Real 
are  completed.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight 
gap  south  of  Albuquerque,  you  can  now  motor 
from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  to  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Take  a  look  at  the  map!  The  distance  is  as 
great  as  from  New  York  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, or  from  New  York  to  Chicago. 

Take  another  look  at  the  map  and  note 
the  territory  traversed!  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Raton  Pass, 
Las  Vegas,  Santa  Fe,  the  quaintest  and  most 
picturesque  bit  of  the  Old  World  set  down  in 
the  New,  over  La  Bajado  Hill,  where  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  literally  lie  at  your 
feet  and  on  down  the  Rio  Grande,  where  you 
might  be  traveling  in  Southern  Spain  if  it 
were  not  for  the  American  signs  intermingled 
with  Spanish,  then  across  the  line  into  Texas, 
where  another  set  of  spurs  and  trunk  lines  are 
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designed  to  carry  you  on  down  to  the  Gulf. 
From  this  main  trunk  line,  several  side  spurs 
have  already  been  built  to  places  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  game  in  plenty. 

For  instance,  from  either  Las  Vegas  or 
Santa  Fe,  you  can  strike  across  the  backbone 
of  the  Rockies,  above  the  cloudline  at  10,000 
feet,  close  to  four  feet  of  snow,  into  the  Sangre 
de  Christo  Canyon,  where  you  may  shoot  a 
bear  if  you  want  to,  or  up  the  Pecos  where 
you  can  camp  andfish,  or  up  the  Jemez,  where 
you  can  take  up  your  camp  quarters  in  one  of 
the  caves  of  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers. 
Have  no  fear!  Those  plastered  stucco. caves 
are  a  good  deal  cleaner  than  the  pueblos  of 
these  cliff  folks'  descendants.  These  side 
spurs  are  not  yet  complete.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  break  of  some  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  between  Las  Vegas  and  Santa  Fe, 
which  the  good  roads  propagandists  are  look- 
ing to  the  National  Forest  Service  to  com- 
plete; and  of  the  forty  miles  out  to  the 
Canyons  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  there  are  three 
miles  of  a  gap,  which  should  be  completed  at 
once.  You  can  get  over  it  if  you  take  a  pick 
and  a  shovel.  The  wheel  way  is  all  right.  It 
is  the  gypsum  center  that  may  stick  up  and 


rip  your  car  bottom.  Down  at  Silver  City  a 
side  spur  now  takes  you  up  a  cloud-crested 
declivity,  of  a  grandeur  and  daring  to  put 
Napoleon's  famed  Alpine  highway  to  the 
blush;  and  in  Colorado,  you  can  now  follow 
the  Royal  Gorge  by  motor,  1000  feet  straight 
up,  as  arrow  flight  from  the  stream  bed. 

It  sounds  but  commonplace  to  tell  you  this 
beautiful  Camino  Real  leads  past  forested 
parkway  and  game-haunted  canyon  and 
snowy  summit.  Picture  to  yourself  a  thirty- 
mile  stretch  of  stately  yellow  pine,  clear  of 
underbrush,  high  above  the  sun-baked  plains, 
with  glints  of  trout  pools  in  cascade  and  rapid, 
and  glimpses  of  snowy  heights  where  the 
canyons  narrow  to  the  crested  snow  ridges; 
and  picture  to  yourself  mile  on  mile  of  hunting 
lodge  and  tent  camp — places  where  you  can 
get  quarters  for  from  $1  a  month  to  $2  a  day 
and  fish  so  many  trout  you'll  never  need  to 
lie  again,  and  kill  a  bear  if  your  pleasure  runs 
to  bear  killing!  Or  else  picture  to  yourself  a 
yellow  tufu  and  pumice  cliff  from  600  to  1000 
feet  high  in  a  canyon  so  narrow  you  can  shout 
across  it,  the  face  of  the  rock  pitted,  carved, 
cut  in  port  hole  and  arch  and  cave  door — a 
cliff  dweller's  canyon  along  the  scenic  high- 
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way!  Or  if  your  taste  wanders  to  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  artistic  and  the  historic — 
stop  off  at  old  Santa  Fe!  You  will  see  a 
mosaic  in  color,  a  mosaic  in  age,  a  mosaic  in 
races!  You  will  see  the  palace  where  have 
ruled  eighty  Governors,  and  the  Fonda,  or  the 
end  of  the  old  stage  coach  Santa  Fe  trail, 
where  Stephen  B.  Elkins  came  in  raw-hide 
boots,  penniless  behind  an  ox  team.  Or,  if 
like  the  bear-hunting  holiday  seekers,  your 
taste  runs  to  ancient  gore,  you  can  go  out 
to  the  ruins  of  the  old  garetta  and  see  rem- 
nants of  walls  where  clots  of  hair  were  found 


round  bullets  embedded  in  plaster.  As  to  old 
churches — well — go  to  San  Miguel  and  get 
Brother  David  talking  and  rapping  the  oldest 
bronze  bell  in  America  (they  don't  ring  bells 
by  clapper  in  New  Mexico;  they  hit  the  bell 
like  a  gong)  and  see  what  Brother  David  says 
about  Florida's  claims  to  antiquity.  Or  ride 
out  to  La  Bajada  Hill  from  Santa  Fe — here 
is  a  grade  broad  as  Broadway,  New  York,  up 
one  side  of  a  wall  high  as  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  a  rise  of  8  to  loo  feet!  That  grade, 
one  of  the  steepest  in  America,  cost  only 
$5000  a  mile,  using   native  cement  for  the 
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THIS  BROAD  SCENIC  HIGHWAY  RUNS  FOR   1000  MILES  FROM  WYOMING  TO  TEXAS 


stone  work.  Ordinarily,  this  great  Camino 
Real  has  cost  only  from  $500  to  $1000  a  mile. 
Compare  that  to  the  cost  of  road  building 
in  the  East,  %i  to  $3000  for  easy  grade,  $5 
to  $15,000  a  mile  for  mountain  and  cut-out 
sections;  and  you  have  food  for  other  re- 
flections than  those  on  scenery  and  holiday. 
Why  is  the  West,  where  the  price  of  labor  is 
incomparably  higher  than  in  the  East,  build- 
ing its  roads  so  much  cheaper?  For  a  dozen 
or  more  reasons: 


First  of  all,  there  is  that  quality  of  com- 
munity interest  or  pulling  together  with  en- 
thusiasm. Every  man-jack  in  the  West  is  so 
jumping  keen  to  have  good  roads  at  any  cost, 
that  he  is  willing  to  spade  them  himself,  or 
pay  a  poll  tax  of  $3  a  head,  or  vote  for 
$18,000,000  of  State  bonds,  as  California  has 
just  done.  All  you  can  be  sure  of  in  the  East, 
when  you  launch  a  good  roads  evangel,  is  a 
strong  pull  on  the  back  tug.  This  man 
"won't  move  his  fence,"  and  that  woman  is 
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"goin'  t'  law"  over  her  slab  stone  steps  re'- 
moved,  and  that  corner-grocery-store-apple- 
barrel  umpire  of  national  events  reports  that 
"  Jidge  So-an'-So  said  thus  and  thus  agin'  it." 
Out  West,  they  haven't  time  for  mouthing 
over  apple-barrel-politics  and  petty  graft. 
They  are  too  busy  building  roads. 

In  the  second  place  the  West  builds  its 
own  roads;  the  East  lets  contracts  on  which 
there  must  be  profit  to  the  contractor  and 
very  often  an  illicit  rake-off  to  the  petty 
politician. 

The  East  avers  that  the  Southwest  can 
build  cheaper  because  it  has  little  rain  and 
less  snow.  That  is  true;-  but  when  the  rain 
does  come,  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  washout; 
and  the  grades  are  so  much  higher  in  the 
West — for  instance  one  part  of  the  Scenic 
Highway  goes  up  10,000  feet — that  about 
equalizes  the  case  of  rain  and  snow  in  the  East. 

But  most  important  of  all  in  the  cause  of 
the  great  difference  in  cost  of  good  roads 
East  and  West  is  the  factor  of  convict  labor. 
The  Southwest  has  been  successful  as  the 
Southeast  in  the  use  of  convict  labor  on 
public  highways.  Where  New  York  is  paying 
Italian  road  builders  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 


day,  and  the  contractor  must  make  his 
profit  over  and  above  that — New  Mexico 
employs  convicts  at  a  cost  including  guards, 
food,  shelter,  of  only  35  cents  a  day;  125 
convicts  are  to-day  so  employed;  and  where 
the  grade  is  easy,  the  cost  per  mile  has  been 
as  low  as  $100.  To  be  sure,  the  Territorial 
engineer,  Mr.  Miller,  who  superintends  active 
construction  prefers  paid  labor.  So  would  any 
one;  but  the  fact  remains  but  for  convict 
labor,  the  West  would  not  be  making  such 
progress  in  good  roads. 

Take  another  look  at  the  C amino  Real  on 
the  map!  Northwest  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  you  come 
to  graded  roads  again  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  From  the  Yellowstone,  you  can  follow 
a  fairly  good  grade  road  to  Missoula.  Your 
highway  now  constitutes  the  good  halfway 
segment  of  a  circle.  Now  go  west  of  El  Paso 
and  you  can  get  up  to  Silver  City;  but  from 
Silver  City  there  is  tribulation  through  the 
White  Mountains  of  Arizona  till  you  reach 
Phoenix  or  Flagstaff  or  Prescott.  Here,  then, 
is  a  blank.  When  you  reach  the  rim  of 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Santa  Fe  is  constructing 
a  magnificent  graded  scenic  highway  along 
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the  margin  of  the  great  cliffs  at  a  cost  of 
$8000  a  mile,  the  road  to  revert  to  the 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government.  From 
Western  Arizona  to  California,  motors  have 
been  known  to  make  quicker  time  than  the 
two  trans-continental  railroads.  Once  in 
California,  you  are  in  a  good-roads  paradise. 
You  can  go  south  to  San  Diego,  where  they 
are  preparing  a  world  celebration  of  Panama; 
or  you  can  go  north  almost  to  the  bounds  of 
Oregon.  Here  again  is  another  blank  sy:)ace 
for  motors  till  you  come  to  Eugene,  but  from 
Eugene,  your  motor  will  carry  you  safely 
either  to  Seattle  or  Spokane. 

Look  now  at  your  "map !  With  the  ,excep- 
tion  of  four  unimproved  intervals,  your  good- 
roads  tour  has  circumscribed  all  the  national 
parks,  all  the  national  forests,  all  the  best  to 
be  seen  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  Good 
Roads  Circle  of  10,000  miles.  That  Good 
Roads  Circle  of  10,000  miles  is  the  day  dream 
and  night  vision  of  every  man  in  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  the  Forest  Service.  Practi- 
cally every  foot  of  the  way  is  known  and 
surveyed.  There  is  not  a  serious  engineering 
difificulty  in  the  whole  circle.  Already,  the 
Forest  Service  turns  over  to  the  counties  in 
which  the  National  Forests  lie,  one-fourth  of 
all  proceeds  for  road  building;  but  too  often, 
this  fund  is  lost  to  public  view  and  knowledge 
after  it  is  turned  over  to  local  authorities — 
lost  in  that  Serbonian  Bog  colloquially  known 
as  a  political  "  slush  fund."  But  if  the  Forest 
money  were  turned  into  the  road  building, 


for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  Forestry  arid 
the  Geological  Survey  and  the  States  Govern- 
ments and  the  motor  companies  get  to- 
gether in  united  effort,  wouldn't  there  be 
something  else  to  celebrate  than  the  finishing 
of  Panama?  Couldn't  the  ne.xt  World's  Fair 
celebrate  the  completion  of  one  of  the  great- 
est scenic  highways  known  in  the  world,  the 
Appian  Way  of  America?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion the  Southwest  is  asking   itself  to-day. 

And  the  enthusiasm  isn't  all  vaporing  off  in 
questions.  Early  in  April,  Mr.  Westgard,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Roads  Bureau  set 
out  with  a  heavy  truck  to  blaze  a  "Sunset 
Trail"  -through  the  White  Mountains  of 
Arizona  and  set  up  metal  signs  to  guide  future 
motor  explorations.  It  was  a  notable  and 
adventurous  piece  of  pathfinding,  too  long  to 
be  given  here.  Between  Albuq^uerque  and 
Magdalena,  sand  held  the  car  seven  days  in 
147  miles.  In  places,  sand  was  so  heavy,  the 
car  took  refuge  on  railroad  tracks  and 
bumped  along  over  the  ties.  Where  the  con- 
tinental divide  was  crossed  at  10,400  feet, 
heavy  snows  gave  the  seven-ton  truck  the 
fight  of  its  life;  but  it  came  through  alive 
though  it  made  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  the  twelve  hours  of  Easter  Sunday.  Be- 
yond Fort  Apache,  officers  sent  mule  teams 
out  to  pilot  the  big  car  across  the  turbulent 
snow  swollen  waters  of  Black  River;  but  the 
point  is — the  White  Mountains  were  crossed 
by  the  big  truck;  and  this  is  the  way  the 
Southwest  is  blazing  the  trail  for  good  roads. 


OUTSIDE  FENCE  PROTECTION  ON  A  SPECIALLY  STEEP  HILL 


ONE  OF  ROCHESTER'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ROOMS  AS  USED  FOR  COMMUNITY  GATHERINGS 


OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AS   SOCIAL 

CENTERS 


BY  MARY  JOSEPHINE  MAYER 
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'OT  many  years  ago  we  closed  our  school- 
house  doors  at  four  o'clock,  and  allowed 
them  to  remain  closed  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  during  the  summer  vacation.  In  other 
words,  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  people,  and  needed  by 
the  people,  was  put  to  only  half  of  its  possible 
use.  Now  we  are  changing  all  that;  we  have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  schools  may  and 
should  be  a  common  meeting  ground,  and  the 
movement  for  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant 
is  spreading  over  the  country.  At  present,  in 
more  than  one  hundred  cities  of  the  United 
States,  school  buildings  and  property  are 
being  systematically  used  to  further  the  social 
life  of  the  people. 

The  root  of  the  movement  lies  deep  down  in 
the  growing  realization  that  those  upon  whom 
falls  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  have  a 
right  to  more  than  mere  existence.  The  toil- 
ers of  the  world  have  been  for  centuries  crea- 
tures of  the  blind  necessity  of  economic  laws, 
but  in  this  era  the  "laissez-faire"  poHcy  is 
dead  and  buried.  We  must  give  our  workers 
the  chance  to  live'  and  not  the  least  of  the 


needs  of  this  many-sided  business — living — is 
that  of  some  legitimate  form  of  play.  The  man 
who  feels  no  joy  in  the  passing  day  is  only 
partially  alive,  and  lowered  vitality  means 
lowered  value  as  a  social  factor.  The  boy 
who  has  no  chance  to  play  becomes  either 
dull  or  vicious. 

THE    PLAYGROUND   VERSUS    THE    PRISON 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  city,  we  now 
believe,  is  to  give  to  its  boys  and  girls,  the 
future  citizens  who  are  to  make  or  mar  the 
coftimunity,  a  place  for  wholesome  play.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task  to  perform  in  New  York. 
The  great  army  of  wage-earners  are  herded 
together,  two  or  three  to  the  room,  in  small 
flats  and  tenements,  where  home  life  is  a 
physical  impossibility.  Where  shall  our  boys 
and  girls  go  after  school  hours — where  but  the 
streets?  And  it  is  more  than  a  twice-told  tale, 
this  of  the  children  of  the  streets  who  become 
the  toughs  of  the  "gang,"  the  girls  of  the 
dance-halls.  Districts  where  home  life  is 
ehminated    and    wholesome   recreation    un- 
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provided  are  breeding-grounds  for  reforma- 
tories and  prisons.  And  to  look  at  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  hard-headed  tax- 
payer, prisons  and  reformatories  cost  more 
than  playgrounds. 

Realizing  this  fact,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education  is  pursuing  an  enlightened  policy 
by  which  the  schoolhouses  are  increasingly 
used  to  meet  the  play  needs  of  their  several 
districts.  During  the  summer  months,  vaca- 
tion schools  and  playgrounds  gi\e  the  chil- 
dren manual  training  and  organized  recrea- 
tion in  exchange  for  the  demoralizing  inllu- 
ences  of  the  streets.  And  at  night  thirteen 
school  roofs  are  thronged  with  boys  and  girls 
who  mount  from  the  stifling  streets  into  the 
cool  upper  air  for  games,  songs,  and  dances. 
But  the  possibilities  of  our  schoolhouse 
roofs  have  been  barely  tested — a  much  wider 
use  should  be  made  of  them  in  the  future. 

These  summer  activities  are  not  distinctive 
of  New  York.  In  most  of  our  cities  school 
playgrounds  are  now  opened  during  two  of  the 
summer  months.  In  Rochester  some  of  them 
are  used  all  the  year  round, — one  on  Sundays 
as  well  as  week  days, — and  in  Buffalo  organ- 
ized play  goes  on  from  May  to  November. 
The  playgrounds  of  Chicago  are  deservedly 
famous;  those  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  admir- 


ably administered  by  an  unusually  large  force 
of  play  directors — and  so  the  list  might  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

NEW  York's  recreation  centers 

It  is  in  one  aspect  of  its  winter  work  that 
New  York  has  surpassed  our  other  cities — 
namely,  in  the  efficient  organization  of  even- 
ing recreation  centers  for  boys  and  girls  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  During  the  past  winter 
the  doors  of  thirty-eight  schools  have  been 
opened  for  this  purpose.  Each  center  has  its 
own  problem  to  face,  determined  not  only 
by  local  conditions,  but  by  racial  peculiarities. 
The  Irishman,  the  Italian,  and  the  Jew  re- 
spond to  different  appeals;  and  although  the 
centers  are  run,  broadly,  along  certain  lines, 
they  display  many  shades  of  local  color.  In 
view  of  the  important  work  that  they  are 
doing  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  some 
of  these  centers  in  detail. 

Recreation  Center  No.  158,  at  Avefiiie  A 
and  78th  Street,  lies  in  what  was  once 
the  Bohemian  quarter.  Now,  however,,'Irish, 
Italians,  and  Jews  are  creeping  in  and  only 
about  10  per  cent,  of  those  who  frequent  the 
center  are  Bohemian;  about  20  per  cent,  are 
Jewish,  and  the  rest  mainly  Irish-American. 


A    KUNNING  CONTEST  AT  AN   EVENING   RECREATION   CENTER.  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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A  ROCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM  USED  BY  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CITY  AS  A 

RECREATION  CENTER 


The  average  nightly  attendance  is  from  400 
to  450  boys  and  men. 

This  school  was  first  opened  in  the  evening 
a  few  years  ago  for  girls,  but  the  neighborhood 
was  then  so  bad  that  the  better  class  of  young 
women  would  not  come.  Then  it  was  re- 
solved to  turn  it  into  a  boys'  and  men's 
center,  and  the  experiment  has  been  abun- 
dantly justified.  Social  settlements  in  the 
neighborhood  take  care  of  the  girls,  but  they 
are  viewed  with  something  like  suspicion  by 
the  boys  of  the  district. 

"The  fact  is,"  explained  the  club  worker, 
"a  place  supported  by  private  philanthropy, 
however  well  conducted,  would,  to  our  boys, 
have  an  air  of  charity,  and  that  they  are  too 
independent  to  suffer.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
person  comes  to  their  district,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  to  help  them,  implies,  in 
their  eyes,  that  he  thinks  himself  better  than 
they  are.  Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  that 
you  need  help — that  you  present  a  social 
problem  to  be  solved.  But  a  center  run  by  the 
city,  with  a  paid  corps  of  teachers,  has  no  more 
air  of  charity  than  the  Water  Department. 
It  'is  part  of  the  government,  like  the  day 
schools,  and  there  can,  therefore,  be  a  better 
understanding  "between  the  persons  in  charge 
and  the  more  independent  class  of  boys." 


These  words — "  understanding  between  the 
persons  in^charge  and  the  boys" — largely  ex- 
plain the  success  of  Center  No.  158.  These 
boysgo there  for  recreation,  and  within  proper 
bounds,  they  are  allowed  to  do  as  they  like; 
drills  and  literary  clubs  are  not  forced  upon 
them,  but  they  are  made  to  feel  that  some  one 
is  always  there  to  give  them  advice  and  sym- 
pathy. The  personality  of  the  directors,  in 
fact,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
this  question  of  public  play. 

The  main  scene  of  activity  is,  of  course,  the 
gymnasium.  Go  there  any  evening  and  see  a 
gay  crowd  of  boys  and  men — who  in  the  old 
days  would  probably  have  been  playing  craps 
or  making  mischief  with  their  gang — ab- 
sorbed in  vaulting,  basket-ball,  and  other  phys- 
ical exercises.  Adjoining  the  gymnasium,  and 
equally  well  filled,  is  a  large  room  for  read- 
ing and  quiet  games.  The  problem  of  dis- 
cipline has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  for 
it  is  well  understood  that  "tough"  behavior 
means  exclusion  from  the  center. 

The  older  boys  have  organized  fourteen 
flourishing  clubs,  of  which  two  are  literary, 
the  rest  social  or  athletic.  These  meet  in  the 
school-rooms  upstairs.  Under  the  unob- 
trusive tutelage  of  the  club  director,  the  boj^s 
have  learned  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
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cedure,  and  their  meetings  are  conducted  with 
order  and  dignity.  A  certain  standard  of 
honor  is  rigorously  enforced.  For  instance, 
one  boy  who  had  served  a  term  in  the  i)eniten- 
tiary  was  admitted  to  an  athletic  club,  but 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  club  colors  until  he 
had  "made  good." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of 
these  young  men  drive  trucks  or  shovel  coal 
all  day;  most  of  them  live  in  crowded  tene- 
ments. To  many  of  them  the  sole  relief  from 
dulling  routine  is  the  recreation  center.  It 
has  shown  them  that  j)leasure  can  be  whole- 
some. It  has  given  them  the  example  of  a 
paid  body  of  workers  who  do  not  labor  solely 
for  their  hire.  It  has  taught  them,  through 
intelligent  organization  for  amusement,  to 
consider  the  rights  and  wishes  of  others.  In 
short,  it  is  helping  to  change  a  potentially 
dangerous  element  into  a  social  force.  That 
the  neighborhood  is  no  longer  the  "tough" 
quarter  of  a  few  years  ago  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
recreation  center  has  played  a  large  part  in 
the  change  for  the  better. 

The  environment  of  school  No.  172,  on 
108th  Street,  east  of  Second  Avenue,  fur- 
nishes one  of  those  sudden  changes  that  make 
of  New  York,  under  its  dull  architectural  same- 


ness, a  very  kaleidoscope  of  local  color.  Here 
is  a  Little  Italy,  with  all  its  transplanted 
feuds  intensified  by  the  close  proximities  of  a 
congested  district.  The  gang  spirit  is  rife,  and 
Calabria,  Naples,  and  Sicily  wage  their  ven- 
dettas with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  medieval 
Italian  republics. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  evolve  out  of  such  a 
chaos  of  prejudice  some  degree  of  social 
solidarity;  yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
recreation  center  has  done.  Play — or  rather 
fair  play — is  the  best  solvent  of  antagonisms. 
In  the  g^'mnasiums  the  gang  vendettas 
transform  themselves  into  wholesome  rivalry. 
Quarrels  become  less  frequent  when  it  is  once 
understood  that  fighting  means  being  turned 
out.  Members  of  clubs  are  given  special 
gymnasium-  privileges,  and  gradually  out  of 
the  gang  spirit  is  evolved  the  club  spirit. 

When  one  considers  the  difficulty  of  organ- 
izing into  clubs  these  combative  Southern  Ital- 
ian immigrants,  some  of  the  results  obtained 
here  seem  astonishing.  One  club  started  a 
few  years  ago  with  a  membership  of  six.  The 
director  encouraged  them  to  \'isit  museums 
and  historic  sites  in  New  York,  and  to  take 
tramps  in  the  country.  Gradually  their 
horizon  widened ;  they  realized  that  there  was 
a  world  outside  of  Little  Italy.     Their  club 
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now  numbers  400  members  and  has  a  club 
house  of  its  own.  Its  motto  is — "For  the 
betterment  of  the  Italian  race  in  America," 
and  only  those  are  eligible  for  membership 
who  are  attending  evening  high  school  or,  if 
graduates,  are  pursuing  some  method  of  self- 
education.  These  boys  have  long  since  left 
the  center,  but  others  are  learning  after  them 
the  lessons  of  fair  play. 

At  School  No.  171,  on  103d  Street,  near 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  scene  shifts  again,  for  this 
is  a  Jewish  quarter.  The  recreation  center 
here  is  for  girls,  and  its  average  nightly  at- 


tendance is  about  275.  The  visitor  first  enters 
a  large  oblong  room  at  one  end  of  which 
tennis  is  being  played,  while  at  the  other 
groups  of  girls  are  gathered  around  tables, 
reading  or  playing  checkers  or  card  games. 
Beyond  the  folding  doors  is  the  gymnasium, 
where  more-young  women  are  practising  folk- 
dances  or  playing  basket-ball.  Upstairs  one 
club  is  rehearsing  a  play;  in  another  room  a 
club  of  young  men  and  women  who  come 
here  once  a  week  for  social  intercourse  are 
holding  a  business  meeting.  At  half-past 
nine  the  gymnasium  and  game  rooms  are 
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thrown  into  one,  and  there  is  general  dancing 
until  ten,  when  the  center  closes.  Every 
Tuesday  evening  the  girls  give  a  dance  to 
their  boy  friends.  These  boys  must  pre- 
viously have  been  presented  to  the  principal 
of  the  center,  and  only  those  with  a  good 
record  are  admitted. 

Think  what  a  place  like  this  means  to  girls 
who  go  home  at  night  from  the  shop  or  fac- 
tory to  a  crowded  tenement, — who  have  no 
social  life  but  that  afforded  by  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  street  corners,  and  dance  halls. 
Surely  this  recreation  center  is  doing  no  small 
good  to  the  city  in  building  up  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  the  future  mothers 
of  its  citizens. 

TmS   SOCIAL   SIGNIFICANCE    OF   PLAY 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  ways  in 
which  organized  recreation  is  making  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  One  who  has 
made  a  study  of  municipal  playgrounds  has 
defined  the  social  significance  of  play  in  the 
following  words: 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  ideal  of  fair  play  in 
boys'  games  to  the  ideal  of  fair  play  in  the  political 
life  of  our  democracy;  yet  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  ideals  of  fair  play  and  team  play  are  im- 
portant in  forming  the  character  of  a  community. 
In  the  game  of  the  street  every  boy  is  for  himself. 
Victory  belongs  to  the  shrewd,  the  crafty,  the 
strong.    Team  games  of  the  playground  require  the 


submission  of  the  individual  will  to  the  welfare  of 
the  team.  Rigid  rules  inculcate  fair  play.  A  boy 
has  the  option  of  obeying  the  rules  or  not  playing 
at  all.  New  standards  are  set  up;  standards  of  self- 
control,  of  helping  the  other  fellow,  of  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  honor  of  the  team,  of 
defeat  preferable  to  unfair  victory.  These  stand- 
ards when  translated  into  the  language  of  political 
life  we  call  self-government,  respect  for  the  law, 
social  service,  and  good  citizenship. 

WHAT   ONE   CITY   HAS    DONE 

One  direct  result  of  a  widespread  awaken- 
ing in  the  city  of  Rochester  to  the  require- 
ments of  good  citizenship  is  the  organization 
of  social  centers  for  adults.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Ward,  now  head  of  the  Social  Center  Devel- 
opment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was 
the  organizer  and  inspirer  of  what  has  now 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  popular 
movement  in  Rochester, — where  they  sing 
the  following  ditty: 

There   once   was.  a   schoolhouse,   a   great   mental 
tool  house, 

Was  shut  every  night  in  the  year, 
'Till  the  people  who  hovered  around  it  discovered 

That  this  was  a  folly  too  dear. 
Said  they,  "If  'tis  ours,  then  we  have  the  powers 

To  use  it  whenever  we  will." 
So  'twas  opened  at  night,  and  to-day  with  delight 

You  can  hear  them  a-shouting  their  fill. 

The  Rochester  Board  of  Education  has 
equipped  three  of  the  schoolhouses  with  gym- 
nasiums,  shower  baths,   traveling   libraries, 
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chairs,  tables,  and  dishes.  Men  hold  athletic 
gatherings,  and  women  fence  in  the  gymnas- 
iums; and  men's  and  women's  clubs  meet  in 
the  schoolhouses  for  lectures,  debates,  dances, 
songs,  or  a  general  social  evening  which  in- 
cludes all  of  these  features.  But  the  central 
idea  of  the  Rochester  scheme  is  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Ward: 

The  first  thing,  the  fundamental  thing,  in  the 
movement  for  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings,  in 
the  American  spirit,  is  their  gratuitous  use  for  the 
free  examination  and  discussion  of  pubUc  questions. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  making  the 
schoolhouse  the  forum  of  the  people,  lies  the  chief 
hope  of  perpetuating  the  republic  and  of  perfecting 
its  institutions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  men  and  women 
in  Rochester  have  organized  civic  clubs  for 
the  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  and  they  are  using  the 
schools  as  neighborhood  civic  club  houses. 
Here  citizens  of  every  shade  of  social,  political 
and  religious  opinion  meet  for  discussion  on 
common  ground.  "We  can  disagree  agree- 
ably," is  one  of  their  mottoes.  The  popular 
enthusiasm  for  these  gatherings  is  shown  by 


the  fact  that  when,  last  year,  the  Board  of 
Education  cut  down  the  appropriation  for 
social  centers,  every  director,  gymnasium 
instructor,  librarian,  doorkeeper,  and  club 
director,  volunteered  to  finish  the  season 
without  pay. 

THE  WORK  OF  VOLUNTEER  LEAGUES 

The  example  of  Rochester  in  using  the 
schools  to  further  a  more  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient public  spirit  is  followed  in  other  cities. 
It  was  preceded,  in  fact,  by  that  of  the 
Home  and  School  League  of  Philadelphia, 
composed  of  parents  and  teachers  who  meet 
in  fifty  schoolhouses  for  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  discussion  of  educational  prob- 
lems. And  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association  is  using  twenty-two  schools  for 
similar  purposes.  The  Milwaukee  Association 
for  Public  Play  and  Social  Education,  formed 
in  the  fall  of  1910,  has  met  with  enthusiastic 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people.  To 
mention  only  a  few  of  its  activities,  the  asso- 
ciation has  given  motion  picture  shows  in  ten 
schools,  organized  holiday  festivals  and  public 
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dances,  is  planning  a  system  of  branch  public 
libraries  in  the  schools,  and  has  obtained  the 
services  of  75  leading  men  and  women  of 
Milwaukee,  representing  many  shades  of 
opinion,  as  speakers  before  neighborhood 
civic  clubs. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
article  to  touch  upon  the  many  sides  of  this 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  Mention  can 
only  be  made  in  passing  of  the  important 


work  of  the  New  York  evening  schools,  and 
of  the  extensive  and  thorough  course  of  public 
lectures  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. These  lectures,  held  largely  but  not 
entirely  in  the  schoolhouses,  and  dealing  with 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  form  a  veritable 
people's  university.  And  in  many  other  cities 
school  extension  committees  are  experiment- 
ing with  different  phases  of  a  movement  that 
seems  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 
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DEMOCRATS  IN  CONGRESS  MAKING 

GOOD 

BY  SCOTT  BONE 


A  DEMOCRAT  of  national  prominence, 
'^  who  has  acted  as  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  of  his  party  for  wellnigh  four  decades, 
spent  two  weeks  in  Washington  in  December, 
conferring  with  lawmakers  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of  authority  and  responsibility  had 
suddenly  fallen. 

Were  they  equal  to  their  opportunity? 

Would  they  make  good? 

He  came  with  misgivings.  He  departed 
more  than  a  doubting  Thomas. 

His  conclusion  was  that  they  would  make 
a  mess  of  things  political  and  destroy  their 
chances  of  winning  the  Presidency  in  191 2. 

"I  am  loath  to  say  it,"  he  remarked,  "but 
I  find  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House 
children  in  statesmanship,  unequal  to  the  con- 
structive work  which  they  must  undertake. 
The  tariff  problems  are  beyond  them;  their 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  schedules  appear 
irreconcilable;  the  party  lacks  cohesion  and 
unity,  and  I  can  see  only  trouble  ahead." 

He  had  words  of  praise  for  Champ  Clark, 
*  the  Speaker-elect;  eulogized  Underwood,  of 
Alabama,  as  a  bright  and  promising  young 
man;  Henry  of  Texas,  as  another  clean-cut, 
capable  product  of  the  South;  Fitzgerald  and 
Sulzer  of  New  York,  as  ready  and  resourceful 
in  debate,  and  spoke  of  the  personnel  of  the 
majority  as  quite  up  to  the  average  in  in- 
telligence and  ability.  But,  with  a  lack  of 
grasp  of  economic,  industrial  and  financial 
questions,  the  newly  created  majority  was 
doomed,  he  reluctantly  felt,  to  divide  and  fall 
short  of  the  country's  expectations. 

There  was  a  disposition,  he  also  discovered, 
to  play  politics  rather  than  practice  states- 
manship. 

Ollie  James,  the  irrepressible  Kentuckian, 
had  publicly  avowed  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  majority  would  be  to  put  the  Taft 
party  "deeper  in  the  hole." 

Moreover,  the  shadow  of  Bryan  and  Bryan- 
ism  was  over  all. 

A  contingent  of  Democrats,  small  but  po- 
tent for  mischief,  would  forever  be  seeking 
to  vindicate  and  justify  the  Nebraskan's 
vagaries.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished Democrat,  hopeful  of  harmony 
and  giving  freely  of  good  counsel,  after  his 


fortnight's  visit,  looked  through  the  political 
glass  darkly. 

Before  leaving  Washington,  he  was  invited 
to  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  President  was  formal, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  now  met  him  at 
close  range,  elbow  to  elbow.  Within  ten 
minutes  they  were  en  rapport.  He  found  the 
President  a  likeable  man — a  most  likeable 
man — undissembling,  artlessly  outspoken, 
charmingly  cordial  and  delightfully  un- 
affected. 

The  newspapers  at  the  moment  were  full  of 
Congressional  politics  and  reports  of  party 
maneuverings.  Mr.  Taft,  however,  was  un- 
disturbed by  these  things.  His  mind  was 
obviously  concentrated  upon  his  public  duties. 
He  waxed  eloquent  about  the  progress  of  the 
work  upon  the  Panama  Canal  and  took  his 
visitor  to  view  a  large  map  in  a  White  House 
corridor,  showing  details  of  everything  con- 
nected with  Colonel  Goethals'  gigantic  labors. 
Standing  before  it,  the  President's  enthusiasm 
grew  and  imparted  itself  to  his  guest. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  this  distinguished 
Democrat  subsequently,  "that  I  go  away 
half  reconciled  to  four  years  more  of  Taft? 
He  impresses  me  as  a  man  who  is  doing  his 
level  best  to  serve  his  country.  He  may  not 
be  doing  it  picturesquely,  or  tactfully,  but  he 
is  doing  it  honestly  and  patriotically,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate,  though  a  Democrat,  to  say 
that  he  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of  his 
countrymen." 

The  pessimistic  view  of  Democratic  pros- 
pects formed  six  months  ago  by  a  Democrat 
advanced  in  years,  who  can  hardly  hope 
to  rejoice  in  a  victory  of  his  party,  if  deferred 
four  years,  has  been  materially  modified  by 
passing  events.  The  Democrats  have  not 
made  a  mess  of  things  in  the  House.  Respon- 
sibility has  given  them  wisdom.  They  have 
used  their  power  sanely.  Real  capacity  has 
marked  their  policies  and  proceedings.  They 
have  cultivated  statesmanship  and  respect 
for  the  House  has  incrased  correspondingly. 

Of  the  fifty-five  House  committees,  thirty- 
nine  are  presided  over  by  Southern  Democrats. 
Seniority  of  service  accounts  for  this  domina- 
tion of  the  South  in  the  affairs  of  the  popular 
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legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  They 
are  working  committees,  all.  Even  those 
charged  with  supervising  the  expenses  of  the 
various  departments,  which  existed  in  the 
past  only  to  pro\'ide  clerkships  and  committee 
rooms,  are  doing  something.  They  have 
brought  to  light — not  in  a  noisy,  spectacular 
way,  but  by  calm  inquiry  and  businesslike 
procedure — abuses  which  call  for  and  will 
receive  correction. 

Nobody  would  readily  believe  that  there  is 
to-day  or  has  been  at  any  time  under  Roose- 
velt or  Taf t  outright  graft  in  the  Government 
service,  but  a  long  lease  of  power  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  promote  extravagances  and  a 
too  liberal  use  of  public  funds  for  personal 
rather  than  official  ends.  Both  Taft  and 
Roosevelt,  it  is  only  fair  to  recall,  sought  to 
install  methods  that  would  put  a  greater 
check  upon  public  expenditures  and  safe- 
guard the  public  purse,  yet  leakages  and 
laxity  have  not  diminished  in  recent  years. 

The  important  fact  politically,  however,  is 
that  the  Democrats  are  displaying  legislative 
capacity.  They  are  not  pulling  apart,  but 
pulling  together.  They  are  compromising 
their  differences;  no  longer  stubbornly  ag- 
gravating them.  Their  legislative  work — not 
consummated  because  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate — is  constructive  in 
aim,  not  destructive,  and  their  leaders  are 
showing  a  conservatism  and  poise  wholly  lack- 
ing since  the  free-silver  hysteria  rent  the 
party  in  twain  fifteen  years  ago. 

WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan,  still  respected  and 
beloved,  is  no  longer  the  dictator.  The  coun- 
sel of  such  men  as  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Champ  Clark  carries  the  greater  weight  at 
Washington  to-day. 

When  the  extra  session  assembled,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  non-partisan  well- 
wishers  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  country  needs,  and  will  al- 
ways need,  a  strong  opposition  party,  that 
this  end  would  be  hastened  by  the  prompt 
passage  of  the  Reciprocity  bill  and  adjourn- 
ment ;  but  there  is  now  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  proceedings  have  in  no  w'ise 
tended  to  discredit  the  House  majority  or 
create  apprehension  in  view  of  the  likelihood 
of  complete  Democratic  ascendency  in  1913. 

Under  the  old  regime,  Democrats  who  at 
this  special  session  are  important  factors  in 
the  dehberations  of  the  House  and  its  com- 
mittees were  completely  effaced.  Their  pro- 
tests against  conditions,  feebly  uttered  save 
in  notable  revolts  against  "Cannonism,"  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  The  South,  which  in  the  days 
of  Democratic  ascendency,  produced  its  Crisp, 


its  Mills,  its  William  L.  Wilson,  and  men 
of  like  law-making  calibre,  still  supplied  the 
occupants  of  the  Democratic  seats,  but,  in 
a  hopeless  minority  and  effectually  throttled, 
their  lights  were  under  the  bushel.  To-day, 
they  are  a  virile  force,  gaining  in  stature  and 
demonstrating  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
lacking  no  more  in  statesmanship  than  in  its 
brilliant  past. 

In  equipment  for  debate,  the  Republicans 
of  the  House  are  now  outclassed.  They  lack 
the  clear-headed  Tawney,  the  polished  Bou- 
tell,  the  eloquent  Landis,  the  convincing 
Overstreet,  and  the  rough-and-tumble  Gros- 
venor,  greatest  partisan  champion  of  them 
all.  Mann,  well  qualified,  and  the  redoubta- 
ble Uncle  Joe  remain  to  fight  the  party's  bat- 
tles on  the  floor,  but  they  have  found  a  dozen 
combatants  equal  to  any  fray. 

The  Senate,  still  Republican  by  a  feeble, 
uncertain  majority,  has  not  given  the  Demo- 
crats of  that  body  equal  opportunity  for 
development.  Their  talents  for  legislation 
and  ability  for  constructive  work,  if  they  pos- 
sess any,  are  obscured  by  the  coalition  with 
the  Republican  Progressives,  which  has  put 
LaFollette,  Borah,  and  Cummins  into  the 
limelight.  Of  the  new  Democratic  Senators, 
Kern  of  Indiana,  Bryan's  running  mate  in  the 
last  national  campaign,  has  given  evidence  of 
capacity  and  is  counted  upon  to  become  a 
real  factor,  after  experience  at  Washington. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline,  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  House  has  challenged  admira- 
tion. It  has  not  been  equalled  in  many 
years.  Bailey  and  Williams  failed  as  leaders 
of  the  minority;  Clark  had  better  success  and 
was  rewarded  by  election  to  the  Speakership. 
Underwood's  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
majority  has  been  markedly  successful  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  are 
quite  generous  in  their  recognition  of  the  fact. 

"  Believing  in  government  by  parties,"  said 
a  North  Dakota  Representative,  "  I  am  heart- 
ily pleased  to  see  the  perfect  organization  and 
admirable  discipline  which  Speaker  Clark  and 
Chairman  Underwood  have  brought  about 
and  are  to-day  enforcing.  They  are  setting 
an  example  to  the  Republicans  who  must 
profit  by  it,  if  they  would  ever  regain  control 
of  the  House.  We  have  had  no  such  organi- 
zation since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill 
which  rent  the  party  asunder." 

Who  shall  profit  by  this  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-second  Congress?  The 
Democratic  party  primarily.  At  least,  such 
must  be  the  fair-minded  conclusion  at  this 
time  of  the  observer  who  has  watched  the 
situation  in  Congress  as  it  is  evolving  itself. 


THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE    AND    THE 
FEDERATION   OF  THE   WORLD 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD 


I 


T  was  with  no  high  dreams  or  visions  of 
Britain's  destinies  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
landed  on  our  [British]  shores  in  June.  He 
came,  a  mundane  of  the  mundanes,  a  prac- 
tical politician,  intent  solely  upon  coping  as 
best  he  could  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  immediate  moment.  These  problems 
were  those  that  most  intimately  concerned 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  he  was  going  to 
present  them  to  the  Imperial  Conference. 
No  man  makes  less  claim  to  be  an  idealist. 
He  takes  things  as  they  are,  and  molds  them 
as  best  he  can  to  his  purpose.  If  there  be  any 
dominating  idea  in  the  background  of  his 
mind,  it  is  rather  inspired  by  memories  of  the 
past,  in  which  he  labored  for  the  unity  of 
French  and  British  Canada,  than  by  any 
aspirations  for  the  future  realization  of  the 
unity  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  this  man  more  than 
to  any  other  we  owe  the  kindling  inspiration 
of  a  renewal  of  the  glories  of  our  nation  and 
the  dawning  of  a  new  great  hope  as  to  the 
realization  of  the  earliest  and  most  cherished 
of  the  day-dreams  of  our  race. 

Some  months  ago  I  poured  out  my  soul  in 
lamentation  over  the  fact,  serious  and  indis- 
putable at  the  time,  that  Britain  had  lost  the 
leadership  of  the  world  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

To-day  I  lift  up  my  voice  with  exceeding 
gladness  of  heart  and  exultation  of  spirit  be- 
cause to  my  beloved  country  there  has  re- 
turned in  a  way  we  dreamed  not  of  the  proud 
position  of  heralding  the  next  great  advance 
of  the  human  race  toward  unity  and  peace. 

laurier's  dramatic  moment 

The  leadership  of  the  world  in  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  in  the  immediate  present 
remains  now  as  then  in  the  hands  of  our 
American  brethren.  But  the  planning  of  the 
future,  the  laying  down  the  lines  upon  the 
progress  of  the  world  to  be  made  in  the  years 
which  are  to  come — that  vaster  and  more  im- 
portant role  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Britain.  And  it  was  the  Canadian  premier 
who  placed  it  there. 

Consider  the  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
A  new  King  whose  dominant  passion  is  the 


achievement  of  the  unity  of  the  empire  had 
just  been  crowned.  For  the  first  time  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  United 
South  Africa  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Impe- 
rial Conference.  The  great  political  event  of 
the  year  had  been  the  offer  made  by  President 
Taft  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  to  all 
the  governments  of  the  world.  The  German 
Emperor  had  just  paid  a  visit  of  filial  piety  to 
the  country  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  national  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself  had 
emerged  for  a  brief  space  from  the  battle 
which,  under  the  banner  of  Reciprocity,  he 
was  waging  in  the  cause  of  Free  Tr^de  against 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  Protectionists  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  In  the  interna- 
tional sphere  the  world  note  was  one  of  peace. 

In  the  realm  of  applied  mechanics  the  mo- 
ment was  not  less  significant.  The  Olympic, 
that  floating  motor  island  of  45,000  tons,  the 
most  gigantic  vessel  ever  launched  upon  the 
sea,  was  starting  for  her  first  trip  to  the  New 
World.  The  first  dirigible  British  airship  had 
just  been  launched  in  the  North  of  England. 
Almost  every  week  a  new  Dreadnought  was 
entering  its  native  element,  and  new  and 
more  powerful  submarines,  capable  of  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  were  being  designed  in  Brit- 
ish dockyards.  And  far  more  significant 
than  anything  else,  the  advent  of  the  aero- 
plane had  been  formally  recognized  at  the 
great  aviation  day  at  Hendon,  when  the 
premier  and  his  ministers  witnessed  the  ex- 
ploits of  Grahame  White,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
ventured  to  take  a  trip  in  mid-air. 

Thus  there  was  at  the  same  time  manifest 
first  the  tendency  to  build  huger  and  still 
more  huge  vessels,  alike  in  the  mercantile  and 
in  the  naval  marine,  the  putting  of  ever  more 
and  more  millions  afloat  in  a  single  keel,  the 
construction  of  ever  vaster  and  more  bulky 
floating  targets,  in  which  the  lives,  the 
weapons  and  the  resources  of  the  nation  were 
placed  as  hostages  to  fortune.  Side  by  side 
with  this  stream  of  tendency  was  visible  the 
second  equally  conspicuous  phenomenon,  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  power  of  small 
and  comparatively  costless  engines  of  destruc- 
tion— the  submarine  and  the  aeroplane. 
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It  seemed  as  if  the  power  that  ])resides  over 
the  destinies  of  man  was  devoting  itself  to  con- 
centrating in  opposite  camps  two  forces — the 
one  becoming  every  day  more  enormous, 
more  visible,  more  costly,  more  assailable,  and 
more  vulnerable;  the  other,  at  the  same  time, 
becoming  every  day  more  invisible,  less  costly, 
more  invulnerable,  and  more  deadly. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  womb  of 
the  future  was  laboring  with  incalculable 
possibilities  of  infinite  import,  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  arrived  in  England  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Imperial  Conference. 

THE    IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  article 
to  describe  in  detail  all  the  issues  which  were 
raised  in  debate.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  vital  question  upon  which  every- 
thing turned.  That  question,  never  formally 
raised  in  precise  terms,  was  this:  What  is  the 
British  Empire  to  be?  Is  it  to  be  an  empife  in 
the  sense  in  which  other  states  are  empires,  or 
even  the  sense  in  which  the  United  States  is  an 
empire,  viz.,  a  unified  state  with  one  central 
government,  with  one  tariff,  one  army,  one 
navy,  and  one  foreign  policy?  Or  is  it  to  be  no 
empire  at  all  in  any  sense  in  which  the  term 
empire  has  hitherto  been  used,  but  is  it  to  be 
recognized  as  a  very  loose  congeries  of  sover- 
eign independent  states,  each  with  its  own 
flag,  its  own  tariff,  its  own  army,  its  own  navy, 
its  own  foreign  policy,  each  of  whose  members 
is  free  to  participate  or  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
wars  in  which  the  parent  state  is  engaged? 

These  distinct  and  antagonistic  ideals 
clashed,  and  their  clash  was  perceptible  in 
almost  all  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  the  conference.  The  advocates  of  the  uni- 
fied empire  were  led  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  of 
New  Zealand;  the  leading  advocate  on  the 
other  side  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  com- 
bat was  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  British  Parliament, 
who  saw  their  favorite  principles  debated  by 
the  rulers  of  our  dominions  from  the  entirely 
independent  standi:)oint  of  oversea  Britains. 
The  premiers,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
protestations  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  have  cried  an 
emphatic  halt  to  the  movement  in  favor  of 
what  is  called  consolidating  and  unifying  the 
empire.  They  rejected  every  proposal  which 
even  indirectly  might  commit  them  to  any 
responsibility  for  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  They  have  thriven  under  inde- 
pendence. They  are  jealous  of  any  inter- 
ference with  independence.  Each  of  them 
is  convinced  that   the   colonists   arc   deter- 


mined to  paddle  their  own  canoe,  and  that 
they  would  regard  with  exceeding  jealousy 
and  suspicion  any  attempt  to  commit  them 
in  any  way  to  the  foreign,  naval,  or  mili- 
tary policy  of  Great  Britain. 

THE    STAND   OF    THE    CANADIAN    PREMIER 

In  this  they  but  stand  by  the  status  quo.  In 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  demand  that  the  domin- 
ions should  no  longer  be  bound  by  the  com- 
mercial treaties  negotiated  by  the  British 
Government  when  every  British  commercial 
treaty  applied  to  the  whole  British  Empire  is 
a  modification  of  the  status  quo  in  the  direction 
of  still  further  independence.  It  is  true  that 
the  proposal  is  but  the  logical  corollary  of  lib- 
erties already  conceded  to  Canada.  But  all 
the  same  it  is  a  move,  and  a  distinct  move,  in 
the  direction  of  splitting  up  the  old  unified 
empire  into  a  series  of  independent  sovereign 
states  each  possessing  freedom  of  negotiating 
with  foreign  states  as  if  they  owed  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  Government. 

The  diverging  and  antagonistic  ideals  of 
the  two  kinds  of  empire  came  to  the  most 
strident  clash  upon  the  crucial  question  of 
peace  and  war.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  standing 
upon  the  ground  which  he  took  up  when  he 
assented  to  the  dispatch  of  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent to  South  Africa,  asserted  once  more 
in  emphatic  terms  that  Canada  reserved  her 
right  in  all  future  wars  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  engaged  to  decide  whether  or  not  she 
should  take  part  in  these  wars  or  whether  she 
would  remain  neutral.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  on 
the  other  hand,  supported  by  all  the  jingoes, 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  this  empire  run  on  limited 
liability  principles.  They  pointed  out  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
whenever  the  British  Government  went  to 
war,  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  there 
and  then  became  involved  in  the  war.  Can- 
ada could  assert  her  neutrality  in  time  of  war 
only  by  proclaiming  her  independence.  Be- 
tween these  two  opposing  views  the  combat 
raged  fiercely. 

ITS   EFFECT   ON   THE   EMPIRE 

But  in  the  end  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  tri- 
umphed. And  it  is  because  his  conception  of 
the  British  Empire  has  prevailed  among  our 
brethren  from  oversea  that  there  is  now  a 
great  and  glowing  hope  that  the  British  Em- 
pire may  pave  the  way  to  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

It  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation  or 
reserve  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  inter- 
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national  jurists  Mr.  Laurier's  conception  of 
an  empire  which  can  be  simultaneously  at  war 
and  at  peace  is  inconceivable.  If  the  British 
Empire  goes  to  war  no  dominion  under  the 
British  flag  can  be  from  a  juristic  point  of 
view  in  a  position  of  neutrality.  But  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  was  not  speaking  as  an  inter- 
national lawyer,  but  as  a  practical  statesman. 
He  did  not  choose  his  words  with  the  precision 
of  a  jurist.  When  he  said  Canada  reserved  her 
right  to  be  neutral  he  never  dreamed  of  assert- 
ing that  there  could  be  a  legally  neutral  do- 
minion under  the  flag  of  a  belligerent  empire. 
When  he  said  neutral,  he  really  meant  noncom- 
batant.  He  was  not  thinking  of  legal  status, 
but  of  practical  politics.  W^hen  he  said  that 
Canada,  while  assisting  Britain  in  the  South 
African  war,  reserved  unimpaired  her  right  to 
remain  neutral  if  she  chose  in  future  wars,  all 
that  he  meant  was  that  Canada,  whatever  her 
legal  status  might  be,  reserved  her  right  to 
abstain  from  participation  in  any  future  wars 
if  she  should  decide  so  to  do. 

Between  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  which 
logically  involves  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence to  give  it  effect,  and  a  resolution  to  abstain 
from  any  active  participation  in  the  conflict, 
there  is  a  ^\'ide  difference.  None  of  the  domin- 
ions desire  a  neutrality  that  is  only  attainable 
by  cutting  the  painter;  but  all  of  them — even 
New  Zealand — is  determined  not  to  consent 
to  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  imperial 
war  unless  with  their  own  hearty  good  will  and 
assent.  No  great  dominion  will  pledge  itself  in 
advance  to  lire  a  shot  or  spend  the  life  of  a  sin- 
gle colonial  soldier  or  sailor  in  defense  of  any 
portion  of  the  empire  excepting  thatwdthin  the 
frontiers  of  such  dominion.  They  decline  to 
accept  any  responsibility  for  framing  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Great  Britain  lest  inferentially 
it  might  appear  to  entail  any  obligation  to 
support  that  policy  by  men  or  money.  To 
the  jingo  this  seems  the  end  of  all  things.  To  me 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  day 
which  will  usher  in  the  federation  of  the  world. 

THE    STATESMANSHIP    OF    LAURIER 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  most  emphatic  in 
asserting  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
dominions  would  hesitate  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  mother  country  in  any  war  in 
which  she  was  really  put  upon  her  mettle  to 
maintain  her  independence  and  her  position  in 
the  world.  "In  case  of  need  we  shall  proba- 
bly honor  your  drafts,  but  we  refuse  to  give 
you  a  blank  check  payable  on  demand." 
The  decision  to  go  to  war  must  necessarily  for 
a  generation  to  come  be  vested  in  the  govern- 


ment of  the  old  country.  No  system  of  rep- 
resentation based  on  numbers  can  work  out 
so  as  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  a  decisive 
voice  in  questions  of  peace  or  war.  The  col- 
onies, therefore,  being  unable  to  control  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  insist  upon  keep- 
ing control  over  the  armies  and  na\aes  which 
they  raise  and  equip  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources. They  expect  us  to  keep  the  seas  and 
to  help  them  in  case  of  need.  In  return  they 
will  raise  and  equip  naval  and  military  forces 
for  their  own  defense,  upon  which  they  tell  us 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  in  any  conflict  in  which  the 
dominions  felt  that  we  were  in  the  right. 
Beyond  that  they  refuse,  and  rightly,  to  go. 

ITS    LOGIC    AND    SIGNIFICANCE 

It  was  Mr.  Malan,  the  able  Minister  for 
Education  of  South  Africa,  who  supplied 
me  with  the  true  analogy  correctly  to  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  and  the  justification 
for  the  position  of  the  dominions.     He  said: 

I  do  not  see  why  anyone  should  be  scandalized 
at  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in 
a  country  where  universal  military  service  is  not 
enforced.  In  countries  where  every  able-bodied 
man  is  compelled  to  be  a  soldier  his  position  might 
be  misunderstood,  but  not  in  Britain.  When  your 
Government  goes  to  war,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
international  law  every  Briton  becomes  a  belliger- 
ent. But  that  is  a  matter  of  technical  jurispru- 
dence. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  only  your  army 
and  your  navy  which  take  any  part  in  the  war. 
The  immense  majority  of  British  citizens  reserve 
and  exercise  the  right  of  abstaining  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  war.  No  one  can  compel  them  to 
shoulder  a  rifle  or  don  a  uniform.  They  are  not 
neutral,  but  they  are  noncombatant.  The  right 
which  every  British  citizen  claims  as  against  his 
own  Government,  the  dominions  claim  against  the 
imperial  Government. 

"You  forget  that  the  British  citizen  is  com- 
pelled to  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  cost  of 
the  war." 

True.  But  the  British  citizen  who  refuses  to 
drink  or  smoke  can  reduce  his  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  war,  and  he  makes  up  for  the  enforced 
levy  of  direct  taxation  by  asserting  and  by  exercis- 
ing his  right,  not  merely  to  stand  neutral,  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  put  it,  but  actively  by  agitation  and  some- 
times by  passive  resistance  to  oppose  his  own  Gov- 
ernment in  levying  whsst  he  considers  to  be  an  un- 
just war.  For  an  illustration  of  which  we  need  go 
no  farther  back  than  the  energetic,  unremitting, 
uncompromising  stop-the-war  agitation  of  your 
own  pro-Boers.  In  reserving  for  ourselves  the 
right  to  stand  aside  and  to  refuse  to  participate  in 
active  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  any  war  of 
which  we  do  not  approve,  the  dominions  are  simply 
claiming  for  themselves,  as  state  entities,  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  which  individual  British  citi- 
zens have  always  claimed  for  themselves  in  the  case 
of  wars  made  by  the  Government  which  owes  its 
existence  to  their  suffrages. 
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Mr.  Malan's  argument  is  sound.  And  so 
long  as  one  volunteer  is  worth  three  pressed 
men,  so  will  the  probability  of  voluntary  sup- 
port from  our  dominions  be  worth  much 
more  than  a  bond  compelling  them  willy-nilly 
to  come  to  our  help  in  every  time  of  need. 

THE    NEW    BRITISH   EMPIRE 

I-et  us  see  then  what  the  British  Empire 
amounts  to  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
dominions. 

1.  A  common  figurehead  in  the  crown  and 
a  common  symbol  in  the  flag,  qualitied  by  the 
right  to  fly  distinctive  flags  of  their  own. 

2.  The  recognition  by  all  the  dominions 
that  any  appeal  to  arm's  would  be  a  civil  war 
and  therefore  unthinkable. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  supreme  court  of 
appeal  for  the  settlement  of  all  juridical 
differences. 

4.  The  right  to  make  separate  commercial 
treaties,  qualified  by  the  understanding  that 
all  imperial  dominions  shall  at  least  enjoy 
most-favored  nation  treatment. 

5.  The  right  to  raise  and  equip  their  own 
naval  and  military  forces,  and  to  abstain  from 
active  participation  in  any  war  waged  by  the 
British  Government,  it  being  understood  that 
as  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  settlement, 
although  not  of  obligation,  the  dominions 
would  rally  to  the  help  of  the  motherland 
in  case  of  need. 

6.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  impe- 
rial Government  to  consult  the  representatives 
of  the  dominions  whenever  alterations  were 
proposed  in  international  law,  or  whenever 
any  questions  came  up  for  settlement  aftect- 
ing  their  interests. 

7.  A  general  understanding  that  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  intercommunication,  mails, 
cables,  post  office,  and  in  all  questions  where 
common  action  can  best  secure  common  ben- 
efit, the  various  dominions  will  cooperate  with 
one  another  and  with  the  home  Government 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

"a  WORLD-WIDE  COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION" 

It  is  a  great  world-wide  cooperative  asso- 
ciation, on  limited  liability  principles,  for 
purposes  of  mutual  help  in  securing  the 
general  welfare  with  a  maximum  of  benefits 
and  a  minimum  of  obligations..  It  permits 
of  the  simultaneous  existence  of  different 
flags,  different  tariffs,  different  commercial 
treaties,  different  armies  and  navies,  different 
laws  of  naturalization,  different  coinage, 
different     laws     of     immigration,    different 


languages — in  short,  its  motto"  might  be 
"  Unity  in  diversity."  But  nevertheless,  this 
strange,  anomalous  conglomeration  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  states  is  a  living  unit,  whose 
unity  has  as  its  coiditio  sine  qua  non  repudia- 
tion of  uniformity.  To  such  a  length  is  this 
principle  carried  that  while  the  home  Govern- 
ment may  be  at  war,  the  dominions  may  act 
as  if  they  were  at  peace,  no  one  being  able  to 
compel  them  to  stir  a  finger  in  support  of  the 
belligerent  state  to  Avhich  they  are  juridically 
connected.  Add  to  this  that,  unlike  any 
other  combination  of  states  existing  in  the 
world,  each  and  every  one  of  the  dominions  is 
free  to  sever  its  connection  with  the  empire 
the  moment  it  decides  so  to  do  without  its 
being  expected  or  asked  to  consider  any  other 
interest  but  its  own.  The  slighter  the  tie 
the  closer  the  connection.  The  sentiment  of 
fraternity  has  never  free  scope  to  work  its 
wonders  when  brotherhood  is  enforced  by 
handcuffs.  It  was  because  George  III  for- 
got that  we  lost  the  American  colonies.  If 
our  jingoes  had  their  way  we  should  lose  our 
dominions. 

A   WAY  TO   FEDERATE    THE    WORLD 

The  world-wide  significance  of  this  broad- 
ening of  the  foundations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire lies  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the 
human  race  is  confronted  with  a  visible  object 
lesson  on  a  large  scale  of  the  way  in  which  we 
shall  yet  federate  the  world.  Heretofore  at 
The  Hague  and  elsewhere  we  have  constantly 
pointed  to  the  example  of  the  American  Re- 
public. "The  Americans  have  federated  a 
continent;  let  us  follow  their  example  and 
federate  the  world."  But  the  moment  we 
began  to  see  how  the  American  example  could 
be  followed  the  analogy  broke  down;  for  the 
American  Republic,  despite  its  federal  basis, 
is  a  highly  unified  state.  It  has  one  executive, 
one  tariff,  one  army,  one  navy,  one  set  of 
coinage  and  of  postage  stamps,  and  one  for- 
eign policy.  When  it  goes  to  war  every  State 
in  the  Union  also  goes  to  war,  and  the  right  to 
secede  is  peremptorily  forbidden.  There  is 
clearly  no  chance  of  federating  the  world  on 
any  such  lines  as  these. 

But  that  is  just  where  the  British  Empire 
as  ccnceivcd  by  the  statesmen  of  the  domin- 
ion comes  in.  It  is  impossible  to  federate  the 
world  on  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Republic.  But  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  perfectly  practicable,  to  federate  it 
on  the  exceedingly  loose,  elastic  lines  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  true  that  for  many 
vears  to  come  certain  states,  either  because 
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they  are  too  backward  and  sluggish  or  be- 
cause they  are  too  aggressive  and  ambitious, 
will  stand  outside  the  federation  of  the  world. 
But  what  is  there  to  hinder  some  far-sighted 
statesman  founding  an  empire  of  peace  com- 
posed of  all  the  sovereign  independent  states 
of  the  world  that  are  willing  to  enter  into  a 
cooperative  fraternal  union  (limited)  for  mu- 
tual help,  which  would  be  bound  together  by 
the  sort  of  ties  that  united  Great  Britain 
with  the  group  of  younger  Britains  l>eyond 
the  sea? 

A   WORLD    SUBSTITUTE   FOR   A    CROWN 

,  If  we  look  over  the  seven  articles  by  which 
I  have  just  defined  the  nature  of  the  British 
Empire,  there  is  nothing  lacking  save  a  com- 
mon crown  and  a  common  flag.  But  both 
could  be  supplied. 

The  crown  is  but  an  expression  of  ideal  jus- 
tice. The  king  in  essence  is  not  Edward  or 
George,  a  biped  in  royal  robes,  with  a  diadem 
on  his  brow.  He  is  the  one  being  •  in  the 
world  who  can  do  no  wrong.  That  being  so, 
whenever  wrong  is  done  by  his  ministers  in 
his  name,  loyalty  to  the  crown  demands  from 
all  loyal  citizens  the  most  strenuous  endeavor 
to  free  the  King  from  his  evil  advisers.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  kingship  under  which  the 
British  Empire  has  risen  and  thriven.  For 
the  nexus  of  the  empire  of  peace  any  abstrac- 
tion, such  as  Justice  or  Liberty,  would  serve 
the  purpose  equally  well.  The  French  find 
no  difficulty  in  depicting  the  republic  in  mon- 
ument or  coin  or  stamp.  A  similar  symbolic 
figurehead  would  serve  equally  well  to  famil- 
iarize the  citizens  of  the  empire  of  peace 
with  the  sovereign  to  whom  their  allegiance 
is  due. 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  flag  has_long  ago 
been  surmounted.  The  flag  of  the  world- 
state  consists  simply  of  the  national  flag  of 
each  associated  state,  mounted  on  a  white 
ground,  so  that  the  white  shows  all  around 
as  a  fringe.  The  flag  of  the  central  court 
of  appeal  would  be  a  white  flag,  with  as 
many  golden  stars  as  there  are  states  in  the 
union. 

Given,  then,  a  world-state  or  empire  of 
peace,  with  Ideal  Justice  as  its  common  sov- 
ereign and  the  white-fringed  flag  as  its  symbol, 
what  other  obstacle  is  there  in  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  cooperative  common- 
wealth (limited)? 


Clearly  the  first  indispensable  prerequisite 
of  such  a  world-state  is  a  recognition  by  each 
of  the  associate  members  that  war  between 
any  of  the  partners  would  be  a  civil  war,  and 
therefore  not  a  war  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  their  governments  as  a  possible  con- 
tingency against  which  it  is  necessary  to  arm. 
No  modern  state  arms  against  a  civil  war.  It 
is  always  against  the  foreigner  that  armies  are 
raised  and  fleets  built.  Civil  wars  may  of 
course  occur,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as 
contingencies  justifying  preparatory  arma- 
ment. If  war  between  the  members  of  the 
world-state  be  ruled  out  as  unthinkal)!e,  it 
follows  as  a  corollary  that  some  permanent 
arrangement  must  be  made  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  on  a  juridical  or  arbitral  basis. 
Here  we  have  the  door  opened  wide  before  us 
in  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration  which  the 
American  Government  is  offering  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  for  their  acceptance. 
We  need  not  speculate  at  present  upon  the 
chances  of  this  offer  being  accepted  by  any 
other  country  than  our  own.  Supposing,  as 
we  have  every  right  to  do,  that  an  Anglo- 
American  treaty  of  arbitration  is  duly  signed 
and  brought  into  operation,  why  should  this 
not  be  made  the  stepping-stone  toward  the 
constitution  of  the  world-state  or  empire  of 
peace,  which  is  possible  enough  if  once  we  are 
willing  to  be  content  with  the  wide  and 
elastic  ties  which  unite  the  dominions  with 
the  mother-country? 

The  objections  of  American  citizens  to  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  are  reasonable  and 
perfectly  well  understood.  But  these  objec- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  merging  of  both  the 
British  Empire  and  the  American  Republic  in 
a  world-state  or  empire  of  peace  in  which  each 
would  retain  intact  its  sovereign  independ- 
ence and  by  which  neither  would  undertake 
any  obligation  to  assist  the  other  by  arms  be- 
yond that  which  exists  at  thepresent  moment. 
In  such  a  world-state  or  empire  of  peace,  if 
America  went  to  war  we  need  not  help  her, 
any  more  than  Canada  is  bound  to  help  us  if 
we  went  to  war  for  a  cause  which  the  Domin- 
ion regarded  as  unjust.  Any  remaining  ob- 
jection that  might  be  taken  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a  world-state  on  British  Empire 
lines  would  be  met  by  the  offer  to  take  in  on 
identical  terms  any  other  state  which  was 
willing  to  regard  war  with  the  other  members 
of  the  world-state  as  civil  war  and  to  cooper- 
ate for  purposes  of  mutual  assistance. 
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RECIPROCITY  WITH   CANADA,    FROM 
ENGINEERING  VIEWPOINT 


AN 


JT  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  all  the 
*  discussion  which  has  taken  place  con- 
cerning reciprocity  with  Canada,  no  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  topographical  and 
geographical  conditions  which  render  trade 
between  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion 
exceedingly  costly,  and  trade  between  the 
various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  parts  of  the 
United  States  adjacent  to  them  particularly 
easy  and  advantageous.  As  an  editorial  in" 
Engineering  News  remarks,  "few  people  real- 
ize the  extent  to  which  topographical  condi- 
tions divide  the  Canadian  nation  into  separ- 
ate parts  remote  from  each  other,  each  of 
which  finds  its  natural  commercial  relations 
with  the  part  of  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately south  of  it,  rather  than  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  Dominion."  The  first  of  these 
great  divisions  of  Canada  is  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

These  are  separated  from  the  trade  centers  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  their  nearest  Canadian  neigh- 
bor on  the  westward,  by  a  distance  of  over  500 
miles.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Montreal  by 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  837  miles,  and  the  road 
traverses  hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  uninhabited 
country  in  the  district  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  By  the  shorter  cut  across  the 
State  of  Maine  built  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way some  twenty  years  ago,  the  distance  from  St. 
Johns  to  Montreal  is  nearly  500  miles.  The  water 
route  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  Quebec  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawernce  River  is  over  1000  miles 
in  length,  and  is  subject  to  great  risks  of  fog  and  ice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Maritime  Provinces  are 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  quick  and  direct  com- 
munication both  by  water  and  by  rail  with  Boston 
and  New  P2ngland  markets.  The  natural  trade  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  therefore,  is  with  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  chief  commercial  and  financial  centers 
of  Canada  are  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  On- 
tario; and  in  these  provinces  are  located  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  Dominion. 

The  natural  trade  of  this  section  of  Canada  is 
with  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  lying  immediately  to  the  south. 
The  difficulties  of  trade  by  Ontario  and  Quebec 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  just  been  noted; 
and  in  order  to  reach  that  great  fertile  section  of 
the  Northwest,  of  which  Winnijieg  is  the  center, 
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a  railway  journey  of  1300  miles  from  Ottawa  must 
be  made.  For  most  of  this  distance  the  railway 
runs  through  the  barren,  uninhabited  district  lying 
to  the  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

Then  there  is  that  prosperous  and  remark- 
ably fertile  stretch  of  country  lying  in  the 
Central  Plains  district,  which  seems  likely 
to  become  not  only  Canada's  chief  wheat- 
growing  section,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  sections  of  the  world. 

It  is  increasing  in  population  and  wealth  at  a 
phenomenal  rate,  and  one  of  the  great  economic 
problems  of  the  present  day  is  how  the  produce  of 
this  vast  and  fertile  section  can  be  cheaply  trans- 
ported to  market. 

The  barrier  of  distance  between  this  Northwest 
region  and  Ontario  has  just  been  noted.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  shorter  outlet  for  products  of  the 
Northwest  sent  abroad,  the  Canadian  Government 
is  now  undertaking  to  build  the  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 
way— a  scheme  which  will  have  to  cope  with  unpre- 
cedented weather  conditions  in  order  to  win  suc- 
cess. The  natural  channel  of  trade  for  all  this 
great  section,  destined  to  support  a  future  popula- 
tion of  many  millions,  is  with  the  Middle  West  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States — with  the  cities  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  coast,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  narrow 
belt  of  Canadian  territory,  which  is  nearly 
1500  miles  distant  from  the  plains  district. 
Here,  again,  the  natural  trade  is  wdth  Ameri- 
can districts  only  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
— Washington  and  Oregon. 

Had  there  been  no  high  tariff  walls  to 
hinder,  there  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Engineering  Ncd's  editor,  have  grown  up  be- 
tween each  of  these  sections  of  Canada  and 
the  section  of  the  United  States  immediately 
adjacent  an  enormous  trade  vastly  profitable 
to  both  countries.     He  considers  that 

with  these  natural  trade  channels  thus  ob- 
structed by  tariff  walls,  the  Canadians  have  bravely 
made  the  best  of  the  situation  and  have  under- 
taken the  creation  of  great  national  highways,  both 
by  rail  and  by  water,  between  the  East  and  West. 
The  Canadian  policy  of  government  subsidies  to 
railways  and  great  expenditure  upon  waterways 
has  been  practically  forced  upon  the  country 
through  the  artificial  barriers  erected  across  the 
natural  channels  of  trade. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Canadian  Government 
and  to  Canadian  engineers  for  the  work  they  have 
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done  in  overcoming  these  natural  obstacles;  but  no 
skill  of  the  engineer,  and  no  amount  of  investment 
by  capitalists  or  by  the  Government  can  make  an 
artificial  trade  route  the  equal  of  a  natural  one. 
The  development  of  Canada,  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural,  can  be  fostered  in  no  other 
way  so  much  as  by  opening  the  natural  channels  of 
trade  and  allowing  commerce  to  flow  in  them  with- 
out restriction. 

Referring  to  the  opposition  to  the  Reciproc- 
ity treaty  urged  by  a  few  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, the  editorial  under  notice  says: 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  all  artificial 
barriers  to  trade  between  the  two  countries  were 
removed,  Canadian  manufacturing  industry  might 
find  even  greater  prosperity  than  at  present.  A 
manufacturing  plant  in  Canada  could  find  markets 
south  of  the  border  and  not  be  limited  as  now  to 
a  comparatively  narrow  market. 

The  spread  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  half  century,  through 


the  operation  of  natural  economic  laws,  is  a  proof  of 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  plants  will  grow  up  in 
prosperous  new  sections  of  the  country  in  defiance 
of  competition  from  the  older  sections.  .  .  .  Under 
modern  conditions,  manufacturing  industry  goes 
where  a  cheap  and  reliable  labor  supply  is  obtain- 
able, where  climatic  conditions  are  favorable, 
where  raw  materials  are  convenient  of  access, 
where  transportation  facilities  are  good.  Canada's 
enormous  water  power,  its  advantages  of  water 
transportation  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  its  wealth  of  natural  resources  in 
forests,  minerals  and  agricultui'al  products,  and  its 
supply  of  intelligent  labor  insure  a  great  future  for 
the  Canadian  manufacturing  industry,  regardless 
of  United  States  competition.  .   .  . 

Doubtless,  there  may  be  cases  of  temporary 
individual  hardship  to  Canadian  manufacturing 
enterprises  which  have  been  established  under  the 
protection  of  the  Canadian  tariff;  but  in  the  long 
run  manufactures  will  develop  in  Canada  to  a  vast 
extent,  even  if  absolute  free  trade  is  established 
with  the  United  States. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  SAYS  AMERICA 
''ON  THE  MEND" 


IS 


CO  many  \isitors  from  various  countries  of 
'^  Europe  ha^'e  from  time  to  time  returned 
from  America  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
publish  unfavorable  comments  about  us  and 
our  ways,  that  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
read  the  observations  of  one  who  actually 
sees  that  we  are  really  "on  the  mend," — 
improving,  in  fact,  in  many  directions. 
Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse  confesses,  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  (London),  that  when  visit- 
ing the  United  States  he  had  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  write  his  "impressions";  but, 
having  seen  certain  things  which  he  found 
different  from  his  expectations,  he  is  con- 
strained to  yield  to  the  general  temptation. 

To  begin  with,  he,  in  common  with  a  large 
number  of  English  people,  had  regarded  the 
United  States  as  "the  land  of  the  dollar," 
where  the  abler  Americans  "wrap  themselves 
up  in  their  private  interests,"  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  public  questions;  " indifferent  to  the 
social  progress  going  forward  in  Europe;  and 
impotently  resigned  to  the  corrupt  rule  of  the 
boss  and  the  machine."  This  view.  Profes- 
sor Hobhouse  says,  is  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  might  have  been  fair  twenty  years  ago. 
For  himself,  he  found  it  "abundantly  clear 
that  throughout  the  Union  Americans  are 
deeply  discontented  with  things  as  they  are. 
They  are  in  full  revolt  against  the  domination 
of  capital."  Almost  every  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can that  the  professor  met  during  his  visit 
was  "chafing  at  the  barriers  which  the  Con- 
stitution opposes  to  social  progress  and  rea- 


sonable industrial  legislation."  He  consid- 
ers, however,  that  the  American  reformers 
have  before  them  a  constitutional  problem 
as  far-reaching  as  the  English  one  and  much 
more  difficult  to  handle. 

In  illustrating  the  new  attitude  of  opinion, 
and  particularly  educated  opinion,  in  the 
United  States,  Professor  Hobhouse  notes  as 
one  striking  feature  of  the  case  the  concen- 
tration of  advanced  social  \dews  in  the  uni- 
versities.    He  writes: 

In  most  American  universities  the  sociological 
side  is  developed  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in 
England.  Economics,  political  science,  and  general 
sociology  are  represented,  and  the  studies  of  social 
legislation  and  practical  questions  of  social  reform 
have  special  professors  or  assistants.  Serious  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  work  of  such  men.  .  .  .  Alto- 
gether one  might  hazard  the  prediction  that  what 
the  universities  think  to-day  the  United  States  will 
think  to-morrow;  and  the  universities  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  a  heightened  social  consciousness,  and 
a  singularly  broad  and  generous  interpretation  of 
social  duty  and  the  common  good. 

On  inquiring  whether  there  was  any  indi- 
vidual worker  or  statesman  who  had  given 
the  impetus  to  this  relatively  new  movement 
of  thought,  Professor  Hobhouse  was  invari- 
ably informed  that  if  any  indi\'idual  could 
be  named  in  this  connection,  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Another  question  which  an  Englishman 
naturally  asks  is,  what  political  form  the  new 
movement  is  taking.  What  party  is  there  in 
which  it  is  represented?     For  reply,  the  pro- 
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fessor  gives  his  readers  a  disqnisition  on  the 
difference  between  American  and  English 
politics,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  that 
"it  is  probable  that  the  choice  of  the  next 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  will 
indirectly  decide  whether  the  Insurgent  Re- 
publicans are  to  prevail  and  are  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  genuine  party  of  progress,  or 
whether  the  citizens  and  the  Radicals  will 
tend  rather  to  work  through  the  Democratic 
organization."  As  many  public  questions 
fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, while  others  are  in  the  province  of  the 
State,  the  reforming  spirit  does  not  readily 
incorporate  itself  in  a  single  party. 

With  regard  to  the  exposures  of  "graft"  in 
the  magazines  and  the  daily  press  the  Profes- 
sor has  this  to  say: 

The  first  impression  which  these  exposures  make 
on  the  reader  is  that  American  politics  must  be 
a  nest  of  thieves.  The  second  is  a  measure  of 
doubt  whether  the  truth  is  not  rather  that  America 
is  more  fully  alive  to  the  various  forms  and  possi- 
bilities of  "graft"  than  we  [the  English]  are.  "We 
wash  our  dirty  linen  in  public,"  they  admit.  Well, 
we  Englishmen  err,  if  we  do  err,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  .  .  .  We  approach  all  questions  of  per- 
sonal credit  in  political  life  with  the  most  velvety  of 
gloves  .  .  .  the  Americans  have  taken  the  gloves 
off.  .  .  .  Americans  themselves,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  generally  admit  an  improvement. 
Few  seem  to  think  that  anything  so  flagrant  as  the 


Tweed  ring  could  flourish  in  these  days  in  a  city  like 
New  \'ork.  The  "  Bosses "  of  the  old  t>pc  are  said 
to  be  dead  or  dying  out  everywhere.  .  .  .  Few 
appear  to  think  that  the  methods  by  which  the 
greatest  of  the  trusts  built  up  its  power  would  be 
available  to-day.  Finally,  the  railways  have  been 
tamed  by  the  Interstate  Commission. 

The  interest  in  politics  proper  is  confined, 
according  to  the  Professor,  to  the  native 
American,  who  "forms  a  kind  of  moral  and 
intellectual  aristocracy  which  at  bottom  feels 
itself  superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  men  who  are 
actually  doing  the  work,  manning  the  State 
Legislature  and  city  councils  with  the  aid  of 
an  ignorant  and  corruptible  vote."  A  better 
class  of  men  is  needed  in  American  public 
life;  and  to  this,  the  Professor  thinks,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency.  The  "new  spirit  in 
America  is  resolved  to  gain  its  end,  and  is 
setting  itself  to  the  task  with  all  the  energy 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  American  mind." 
This  energy,  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
pended on  material  development  and  com- 
mercial aims,  "is  beginning  to  apply  itself  to 
something  infinitely  more  worthy";  and  the 
time  may  not  be  far  ofif  when  "the  deep- 
seated  pride  of  American  patriotism  will  cen- 
ter not  on  vastness  of  territory  or  on  colossal 
figures  of  population,  trade,  and  commerce, 
but  on  preeminence  in  the  ways  of  social 
justice  and  the  arts  of  humane  living." 


SIBERIA    AND    HER    ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS 


'"THE  rapidly  increasing  immigration  of  the 
*•  Russian  peasant  class  to  Siberia  renders 
the  future  of  that  Asiatic  province  a  very 
important  question,  which  has  already  at- 
tracted the  close  attention  of  the  Russian 
government  and  of  the  press.  The  Siberian 
correspondent  of  the  Russkaya  Mysl  (Mos- 
cow), comments  upon  the  recent  report  of  the 
two  members  of  the  Russian  cabinet  who 
made  an  investigating  trip  through  Western 
Siberia  in  the  fall  of  1910.  Although  this 
report,  as  most  of  the  Russian  official  re- 
ports do,  reveals  a  great  lack  of  thoroughness 
and  accuracy,  nevertheless  it  is  interesting 
in  so  far  as  it  expresses  the  program  the 
government  intends  to  apply  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  economical  wants  which  confront 
Siix'ria.  The  main  features  of  this  program 
are  formulated  in  the  above  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  While  populating  Siberia  with  the  agricul- 
tural class  it  is  necessary  to  make  sure  of  a  market 
for  the  Siberian  grain. 

(2)  It  is  necessary  to  direct  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  new  settlers  and  of  the  older  in- 


habitants in  a  way  that  will  correspond  most 
closeU'  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the  province 
and  to  the  general  situation  of  Russia  on  the 
world's  market.  The  authors  of  the  report  also 
contend  that  the  correct  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  in  Siberia  can  only  be  induced  by  spread- 
ing there  the  principles  of  private  land  ownership, 
and  that  the  present  methods  of  populating  the 
country  ought  to  be  reformed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  basis  of  this  program 
is  the  firm  belief  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment that  the  immediate  future  of  Siberia  is 
that  of  an  exclusively  agricultural  country 
which  has  no  chances  for  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries. 

The  question  of  finding  a  market  for  Si- 
berian grain  is  a  very  serious  one  and  de- 
mands immediate  solution. 

The  increase  of  the  agricultural  class  is  rapid, 
900,000  peasants  have  migrated  to  Siberia  within 
the  last  two  years  and  a  large  surplus  output  of 
grain  is  imminent.  The  absence  of  a  market  for 
this  grain  might  seem  strange  but  such  is  the  case. 
However,  it  may  be  explained.  Because  the  Siberian 
grain  was  in  1905  already  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
comixnitor  on  the  Russian  market,  the  govern- 
ment established  a  [irohibitive  tariff  on  the  grain 
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coming  into  Russia  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  since  then  no  Siberian  grain 
comes  into  European  Russia.  Ahhough  the  Si- 
berian grain  might  find  an  excellent  market  in 
London  and  in  other  Western  commercial  centers, 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  developed  sea  route  it 
cannot  get  there.  At  last  the  effort  to  sell  some  of 
the  grain  in  Asia  itself,  in  the  Baikal  Province, 
was  met  with  a  discouraging  failure  because  of 
the  competition  of  the  cheaper  Manchurian  grain. 
If  we  add  to  all  this  the  utter  absence  of  a  some- 
what developed  system  of  railroads  and  improved 
waterways  we  can  see  clearly  the  almost  hopeless 
state  of  affairs. 

The  two  ministers  suggest  in  their  report 
the  building  of  a  railroad  connecting  Semi- 
platinsk  and  Uralsk,  also. of  a  canal  connect- 
ing the  Volga  and  Obi  rivers,  and  a  gradual 
repeal  of  the  above  mentioned,  so  called, 
Tcheliabinsk  tariff. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Riisskaya 
Mysl  e.xpresses  his  belief  that  the  Russian 
Government  should  pay  serious  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  many  waterways 
with  which  nature  has  so  generously  en- 
dowed Siberia.  While  the  construction  of 
railroads  is  exceedingly  important  and  is  an 


urgent  need,  for  the  "  threadlike  single  Trans- 
Siberian  line  is  of  very  Httle  service  by  itself,"' 
nevertheless  the  question  requires  very  close 
and  careful  consideration,  for  waterways 
should  come  first,  and  for  the  next  few 
decades,  at  any  rate,  the  railroads  should  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  with  the  waterways, 
ie.,ihey  should  not  serve  in  the  same  districts. 
Then  comes  another  very  serious  difficulty 
which  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

All  the  land  which  the  settlers  now  occupy  be- 
longs to  the  government,  which  neither  sells,  nor 
even  rents  it  out  to  them,  but  exacts  a  poll  tax 
for  the  use  of  it,  and  feels  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
move  the  settlers  around  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. This  method  of  land  tenure  discourages  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  economic  growth  of  the 
farms,  for  no  farmer  feels  secure  enough  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  any  improvements  on 
the  land  he  lives  on.  Such  industries  as  fisheries, 
tanneries,  potteries,  etc.,  which  might  very  well 
flourish  in  Siberia,  are  greatly  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  private  land  ownership.  Therefore  the 
question  of  the  extending  into  Siberia  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  very  urgent,  and  the  sooner  it  is  realized 
by  the  government,  the  better  it  v/ill  be  for  the 
development  of  Siberia. 


TOLSTOY   ON   FINLAND 


TT  is  characteristic  of  our  modern  inter- 
■'■  nationalism  to  find  the  Samtiden,  a  Nor- 
wegian periodical,  printing  the  report  by  a 
Russian  writer  of  a  conversation  with  the 
late  Count  Tolstoy  about  the  present  struggle 
of  the  Finnish  people  for  national  self-preser- 
vation. The  writer  in  question  signs  himself 
merely  "Adler."  He  visited  the  venerable 
sage  of  Yasnaya  Polyana  about  a  year  ago, 
having  come  there  straight  from  Helsingfors. 
The  interview  brought  from  Tolstoy  some 
characteristic  expressions,  showing  at  once 
his  heartfelt  sympathy  for  a  people  in  distress 
and  his  absolute  unwillingness  to  countenance 
any  violent  resistance. 

The  legal  relations  between  Russia  and  Finland, 
said  Tolstoy,  could  only  be  grasped  and  properly 
elucidated  from  a  religious  viewpoint.  Judicial 
considerations,  or  even  the  decisions  by  a  popular 
representation,  could  play  no  part  whatever  in  such 
a  crisis.  The  prevailing  opinion,  supported  also  by 
the  legal  profession,  is  that  Finland  once  received 
from  Alexander  I.  certain  rights  which  have  lately 
been  withdrawn  piecemeal  in  spite  of  all  protests 
from  the  wronged  party.  Now  this  seemingly  well- 
founded  opinion  is  based  on  a  wholly  false  con- 
ception: for  rights  can  neither  be  given  nor  taken, 
not  even  by  those  who  hold  the  power.  Resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Finnish  Diet  would  only  provoke 
more  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  Finnish  people  must  let  itself  be  guided 
more  than  ever  by  the  religious  feeling  within  itself, 
but  it  must  do  so  without  regard  to  institutions  or 


organizations  of  any  kind.  Above  everything  else, 
and  no  matter  what  the  future  might  bring,  the 
Finns  must  drop  every  form  of  patriotism.  For 
every  patriotism,  whether  it  be  Finnish  or  Russian, 
represents  a  negative  position  and  implies  a  threat 
against  other  nations.  Above  all  patriotism  stands 
the  solidarity  of  all  mankind,  and  in  the  name  of 
this  solidarity  alone  the  Finnish  people  should  take 
action.  When  a  new  humanity  has  been  reared  on 
true  religious  foundation,  then  all  petty  political 
problems,  whether  called  national  or  anything  else, 
will  disappear  of  themselves. 

In  so  far  as  Tolstoy  suggested  any  positi\-e 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Finns,  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  general,  but  not  organ- 
ized, refusal  on  their  part  to  contribute  an}-- 
thing  whatever  to  the  support  of  an  army, 
whether  that  army  be  Russian  or  Finnish. 
He  recommended  that  such  a  policy  be  car- 
ried out  at  any  risk  and  said  naively:  "They 
can  take  away  my  horse  or  my  cow,  but  to 
take  my  money  away  from  me  and  compel 
me  to  use  them  for  a  contemptible  purpose — 
that  is  simply  out  of  the  question."  ]\Iost 
touching  of  everything  the  aged  writer  said 
during  this  interview  was  an  exclamation  that 
escapQfl  him  toward  the  end: 

■  I  suffer  on  behalf  of  the  Finns  as  much  as  any  one 
among  them.  And  my  heart  is  heavy  with  the  fate 
of  the  Poles,  and  the  Letts,  and  the  Jews.  I  suffer 
because  of  everything  that  Metchnikoff  writes  and 
Stolypin  puts  into  action.  I  feel  in  a  way  as  if  I 
shared  the  guilt  of  those  men's  words  and  deeds! 
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A  WHITE   AUSTRALIA  AND   THE   AUSTRALIAN 

FLEET 


A  USTRALIA  does  not  intend  to  have  a 
-^*-  "colored  problem"  to  combat  with,  if  it 
can  help  it.  The  problem  is  not  the  negro, 
but  a  possible  influx  of  "allegedly  peaceful 
and  loyal  colored  fellow  subjects"  of  the 
British  Empire  from  India.  In  the  National 
Review  is  an  article,  by  Mr.  James  Edmond, 
editor  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  entitled  "The 
Australian  Fleet,"  which,  we  fancy,  is  likely 
to  prove  somewhat  disquieting  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Asquith  and  the  other  powers  that  be 
in  King  George's  Government.  As  is  well 
known,  Australia  has  made  the  beginning  of  a 
navy,  popularly  supposed  to  be  brought  into 
existence  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire — in 
other  words,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
naval  lords  of  the  mother-country.  Now, 
Mr.  Edmond  is  like  the  "  Man  from  Missouri" 
— he  wants  to  know;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "the 
Australians  of  whom  I  speak  want  to  know." 
And  the  subject  on  which  they  ask  for  infor- 
mation is  this:  As  the  British  Empire  in- 
cludes a  colored  population  outnumbering  the 
whites  by  perhaps  six  to  one,  on  which  side 
will  a  powerful  Australian  fleet — supposing 
such  a  one  is  built  and  placed  under  purely 
British  command — be,  when  "the  time  comes 
to  resolve  whether  the  colored  subject  is  a 
real  yellow  citizen  or  not"?  Mr.  Edmond 
does  not  mince  matters:  he  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  real  feeling  of  the  "good 
Australian"  on  this  question.    He  says: 

The  Australian  fleet  (when  there  really  is  such  a 
fleet)  will  be  found  (when  the  day  comes  for  de- 
fining the  situation)  to  exist,  first,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  Australia  a  white  man's  country  against 
all  comers,  and  second  (only  second),  for  the 
defense  of  the  [British]  mostly  colored  Empire. 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  Australian  ships 
being  under  the  command  of  an  Imperial 
Government  which  would  "have  authority  to 
decide  that  the  colored  fellow-subject  has  just 
as  much  right  as  a  white  citizen  to  move  and 
settle  freely  throughout  the  Empire,"  the 
bulk  of  the  Australian  people  would  "regard 
their  fleet  as  a  calamity."  Australia  is  to  be 
a  white  Australia.  Mr.  Edmond's  declara- 
tion on  this  point  is  so  comprehensive  and  so 
incisively  worded  that  we  give  it  in  full: 

The  White  Australia  idea  is  not  a  political 
theory.  It  is  a  gospel.  It  counts  for  more  than 
religion;  for  more  than  the  Flag,  because  the  Flag 
waves  over  all  kinds  of  races;  for  more  than  the 
Empire,  for  the  Empire  is  mostly  black  or  brown 
or  yellow;  is  largely  heathen;  largely  polygamous; 


partly  cannibal.  Some  of  it  is  married  to  its  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  which  may  not  be  objection- 
able, but  a  huge  proportion  of  it  still  believes  at  its 
heart  in  the  burning  alive  of  its  deceased  brother's 
widow,  and  that  is  wholly  reprehensible.  In  fact, 
the  White  Australia  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
necessity  for  choosing  between  national  existence 
and  national  suicide.  Australia  is  so  far  from  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  and  is  so  close  to  Asia, 
that  if  it  opened  its  gates  it  could  easily  get  a  hun- 
dred colored  immigrants  for  one  white — not  the 
Kaflir  variety  of  colored  immigrant,  but  a  kind 
which  is  capable  of  competing  in  all  kinds  of  skilled 
craftsmanship.  Supposing  this  influx  set  in,  the 
country's  present  working  class  would  disappear 
for  exactly  the  same  reason  which  has  prevented 
any  white  working  class  appearing  in  India,  Bur- 
mah,  or  Ceylon.  Probably  it  would  be  found,  as  in 
the  Indian  dominions,  that  a  white  ruling  caste  of 
about  half  a  million  folk  would  fill  all  requirements. 
That  would  mean  the  vanishment  of  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  present  white  population.  And  with 
this  new  arrangement  of  things  a  wonderful  dream 
would  pass  like  the  smoke  of  yesterday's  cigar. 

For  the  Australian  has  a  dream.  His  country  is 
almost  the  same  size  as  Europe  or  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  He  pictures  it  as  another  and  a  better 
Europe,  with  150,000,000  or  200,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  to  be  a  Europe  without  the  \arious 
flags,  and  the  various  languages,  and  the  various 
races,  and  the  traditions  of  civil  and  religious  feud 
— without  the  tangle  of  ill-built  medieval  cities — 
with  no  semi-Tartar  in  the  east,  or  unspeakable 
Turk  in  the  southeast,  or  half-breed  Greek,  or 
Sicilian  with  the  blood  of  Africa  in  his  veins,  or 
Portuguese  mulatto,  or  semi-Moorish  Spaniard. 
Also  it  is  to  be  another  Canada  without  its  inhos- 
pitable climate  and  its  mixed  population;  another 
United  States  without  its  negro  problem;  another 
South  America  without  its  diverse  political  inter- 
ests and  its  wildly  mongrel  peoples.  The  dream  is 
more  than  possible  if  Australia  keeps  itself  white, 
but,  unless  appearances  are  wondrously  deceitful, 
it  is  possible  of  no  other  great  country  on  earth. 
Australia  is  the  only  continent  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  possesses — the  only  continent  which  any 
one  nation  possesses — also  the  only  continent  on 
record  which  has  ever  had  one  race,  one  language, 
and  one  government.  The  distinction  is  rare 
enough  to  be  worth  preserving. 

In  Mr.  Edmond's  judgment,  the  time  will 
almost  certainly  come  when  the  White  Aus- 
tralia policy  must  go,  or  "  it  must  be  explained 
once  and  for  all  to  the  colored  man,  who  makes 
up  the  great  mass  of  the  Empire,  that  he  is 
an  inferior  being  (he  is  already  treated  as  one) 
and  will  never  be  anything  else."  Australia 
"knows  exactly  which  side  its  military  forces 
would  be  on  should  the  day  of  trouble  come"; 
but  it  does  not  know  where  its  fleet  would 
be,  under  the  control  of  the  British  Admir- 
alty, and  "it  would  feel  better  if  it  did  know." 
And  Mr.  Edmond,  by  way  of  justification  for 
this  desire,  advances  the  following  telling 
facts: 
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Australia  has  accomplished  its  small  share  for  the 
Empire.  It  has  done  as  much  as  any  one  else  to 
make  London  the  supreme  financial  center  of  the 
world.  Within  the  last  sixty  years  it  has  dug  out 
some  £500,000,000  worth  of  gold — about  as  much 
as  the  whole  world  was  supposed  to  possess  in 
1848,  coin,  bullion,  and  jewelry  all  included — and 
most  of  this  has  gone  to  England.  It  has  been,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  the  best  customer 
Great  Britain  ever  possessed.  At  one  time  it  was, 
in  proportion  to -population,  many  times  as  good  as 
Britain's  next  best  customer.  It  paid  for  many 
years  chiefly  in  yellow  metal — not  in  wine  or  tallow 
— and  it  still  pays  largely  in  yellow  metal,  and  that 
gold  to  a  great  extent  decided  Britain's  position  as 
the  world's  chief  creditor.  If  Britain  still  values 
Free  Trade,  then  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  Aus- 
tralia  was  the  chief  influence  which   made  Free 


Trade  possible.  That  boasted  fiscal  device  had 
just  had  its  first  beginnings,  and  barely  had  time  to 
arouse  a  suspicion  that  it  was  a  failure,  when  the 
influx  of  Australian  gold  and  the  demand  for 
British  goods  in  exchange  created  a  revival  and  to 
a  great  extent  saved  the  situation.  .  .  .  Again, 
Australia  has  not  cost  the  Empire  the  price  of  an 
Indian  Mutiny,  an  Afghan  or  Kaffir  or  Zulu  or 
Boer  War,  or' even  a  Red  River  rebellion,  or  a 
Jamaica  massacre.  It  has  not  involved  the  mother- 
country  for  very  many  years  in  so  much  as  the 
expense  of  a  little  ornamental  garrison  to  do 
sentry-go  outside  a  governor's  residence.  It  has 
borne  a  small  part  in  two  of  the  Empire's  petty 
wars,  and  a  somewhat  larger  part  in  a  third.  And 
now  it  is  introducing  a  system  of  general  military 
training  to  be  in  readiness  for  any  greater  emer- 
gency which  may  arise. 


CHINA'S   SUCCESS   IN   HER  WAR   ON   OPIUM 


TX  the  article  entitled  "China's  Own 
-'■  Opium  War,"'  which  appeared  in  this 
section  of  the  Review  for  May  last,  reference 
was  made  to  the  serious  handicap  imposed 
upon  China  in  her  work  of  reform  by  the  priv- 
ileged importation  of  Indian  opium.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  England  has  made 
certain  concessions  to  China  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  of  importation  which  will  enable  the 
latter,  if  she  lives  up  to  them,  to  extinguish 
her  opium  traffic  as  early  as  1914.  In  the 
July  Forum  there  is  a  comprehensive  article 
on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  Rosa  Pendle- 
ton Chiles,  which  brings  into  view  the  re- 
markable success  which  has  attended  China's 
efforts  so  far,  and  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try in  endeavoring  to  wipe  out  completely  the 
national  evil.  The  article  referred  to  gives 
many  interesting  details  which  show  the 
astounding  nature  of  the  task  which  China 
has  undertaken.  The  Forum  writer  indeed 
characterizes  som.e  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  reformers  as  "both 
Titanic  and  Satanic."     She  says: 

With  the  poppy  to  be  swept  from  the  fields  of 
every  province  and  afmost  every  district,  with  a 
thousand  walled  cities,  a  hundred  thousand  towns, 
and  a  million  hamlets  to  be  freed  from  opium,  to- 
gether with  the  vast  stretches  of  country  and  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  where  the  "blind  tiger" 
lies  in  wait  for  his  victim,  the  task  of  suppression 
has  been  stupendous.  The  reformers  have  been 
met  in  places  with  hoes  and  pitchforks,  and  the  law 
has  not  been  enforced  without  bloodshed.  The 
physical  difficulties  alone  have  been  such  as  we 
who  live  in  a  more  highly  developed  portion  of  the 
world  can  scarcely  comprehend.  China  has  few 
railroads,  and  in  some  sections  the  worst  roads  on 
the  globe.  Into  such  country  the  reform  had  to 
penetrate.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  also  that 
China  is  made  up  of  twenty-one  semi-independent 
provinces,  besides  dependencies,  with  a  separate 


army,  a  separate  fiscal  system,  and  different  man- 
ners and  customs.  In  such  a  disjointed  federation 
as  this  uniform  effort  had  to  be  made. 

By  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  in 
effect  January  i,  igo8,  China  was  placed,  as  it 
were,  on  probation,  the  further  action  of  the 
British  Government  to  depend  on  the  meas- 
ure of  success  which  China  could  show  at  the 
end  of  the  probation  period.  What  this  suc- 
cess has  been  is  characteristically  set  forth 
in  the  following  passage  (condensed)  of  the 
Forum  article : 

Many  of  the  21  provinces  have  ceased  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  entirely.  .  .  .  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  properly  imagine  this  is  to  picture  the 
wheat  of  the  Northwest,  the  corn  of  the  Middle 
West,  and  the  cotton  of  the  South  swept  from  many 
of  the  vasts  tracts  they  cover  a-  by  a  cyclone. 
Add  to  the  picture,  if  you  will,  some  products  of  the 
East;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fight 
with  opium  has  been  over  an  area  as  great  as  the 
United  States.  In  many  places  other  crops  have 
already  taken  the  place  of  the  poppy,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  over  the  entire  area.  .  .  .  The  Chinese 
ofificials  claim  that  the  reduction  in  [poppyl  cultiva- 
tion has  reached. 80  per  cent.;  the  British  consuls 
acknowledge  a  reduction  of  25  to  40  per  cent. ;  and 
the  American  consuls  will  this  year  probably  name 
50  per  cent,  as  a  fair  estimate.  Fifty  per  cent, 
means  that  in  the  poppy  fields  of  China,  whose 
purple  and  crimson  glory  has  been  the  symbol  of 
a  people's  ruin,  a  miracle  has  been  wrought. 

Regarded  from  the  fiscal  side  of  the  reform, 
China's  activity  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  The  growth  of  the  poppy  and  the 
interprovincial  trade  in  opium  are,  under  the 
law,  to  ctase  entirely  this  year.  The  Tuchi- 
pu  or  Board  of  Finance  has  agreed  to  give  up 
all  revenue  on  native  opium,  which  means  an 
annual  loss  of  nearly  $44,000,000.  This  is  all 
the  more  meritorious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  opium  is  selling  in  China  at  four  to  six 
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times  its  normal  value,  and  in  some  places  at 
23^  times  its  weight  in  silver. 

England,  also,  Ls  making  an  enormous 
financial  sacrifice.  The  net  opium  revenue 
of  the  Indian  Government  for  1909-10  was 
£4,420,600  ($23,103,000) ;  and  the  new  agree- 
ment between  the  British  and  Chinese  gov- 
ernments calls  for  a  reduction  of  importation 
from  India  into  China  step  by  step  with 
China's  own  reduction  in  cultivation  of  the 
poppy. 

In  witnessing  the  wonderful  efforts  China  is 
making,  America  may  justifiably  remember 
with  satisfaction  that  the  first  international 
opium  commission  was  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  upon  the  initiative  of  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Brent  of  the  Philippines.  At  that 
commission,  convened  at  Shanghai  in  1909, 


Dr.    Hamilton    Wright,  the    United    States 
representative,  said: 

The  American  people  believe  that  Great  Britain 
will  defend  herself  against  the  criticism  of  all  right- 
minded  people  by  replacing  her  opium  revenue, 
sacrificing  it,  mayhap,  and  by  sacrificing  dual  agree- 
ments and  obsolete  treaties,  as  she  sacrifices  and 
sends  to  the  scrap  heap  an  obsolete  class  of  battle- 
ships that  are  of  no  further  use  to  defend  her  exten- 
sive interests. 

In  his  view  it  was  unthinkable  that  Eng- 
land, who  had  freed  the  slaves  in  her  colonies 
at  a  cost  amounting  to  fifteen  times  the  sum 
involved  in  her  Indian  opium  trade,  would 
sacrifice  willingly  so  much  to  abolish  one 
great  evil  and  not  be  willing,  when  the  way 
became  clear,  to  sacrifice  less  to  abolish 
another. 


ITALY'S  STATE  MONOPOLY  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


\  BOUT  two  months  ago  the  startling  an- 
"^^  nouncement  was  made  that  the  Italian 
Ministry,  under  the  pretext  of  creating  a  fund 
or  facilities  for  a  system  of  popular  general 
insurance,  had  drafted  a  bill  having  for  its 
object  the  constituting  of  life  insurance  a  state 
'  monopoly.  The  project  has  aroused  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  well-known 
French  publicist,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
who  in  his  paper,  the  Economiste  Francaise, 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  trenchant  article. 
He  publishes  a  synopsis  of  the  scheme  which, 
freely  translated,  reads  as  follows : 

Life  insurance,  under  any  form  whatsoever, 
shall  be  reserved  to  a  national  institution,  which 
shall  have  the  monopoly  of  it.  Therefore,  the 
transaction  of  life  insurance  in  Italy  shall  be  for- 
bidden to  all  associations,  both  national  and  for- 
eign; and  these  must  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
passage  of  this  law  deliver  their  books  to  the  gov- 
ernment: but  the  contracts  running  on  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  shall  be  valid  until 
completion.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Italian 
citizen  to  insure  abroad,  unless  he  can  prove  that 
he  has  resided  abroad  for  at  least  a  year. 

Societies,  companies,  concerns,  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  Italy  in  the  business  of  life  insurance  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  guaranty,  compensation  or 
indemnity  from  the  state  or  the  National  Institu- 
tion in  respect  of  any  rights  that  may  be  attached, 
even  indirectly,  to  the  monopoly  thus  created; 
and  all  actions  at  law  on  the  subject  will  be  dis- 
allowed. 

All  matters  concerning  the  economic  operation 
of  the  National  Institution  shall  be  regulated  by  an 
administrative  council  composed  of  four  high  state 
officials,  four  citizens  of  standing,  and  the  director 
of  the  National  Provident  Fund.  This  fund,  as  is 
known,  is  a  state  establishment  already  charged 
with  the  administration  of  voluntary  workmen's 
I)ensions   and    those   relating    to    the    Workmen's 


Accidents  law.  All  the  revenues  of  the  Insurance 
Fund  shall  be  deposited  with  the  National  Provi- 
dent Fund. 

The  capital  of  the  National  Institution  shall  be 
constituted  by  an  advance  of  five  millions,  to  be 
made  by  the  state,  which  shall  be  reimbursed 
within  ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  third 
year  of  operation. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  sought  in  \ain  for  the 
justification  of  any  similar  project.  Neither 
Germany,  which  twenty  years  ago  established 
a  scheme  of  workmen's  insurances,  nor  Great 
Britain,  in  instituting  workmen's  homes  or  re- 
treats, has  had  any  thought  of  organizing 
a  state  monopoly  of  life  insurance.  And 
France,  in  considering  during  the  past  ten 
years  \'arious  schemes  of  insurance  of  this 
kind,  has  ne\'er  thought  that  she  ought  to 
seize  upon  it.  One  cannot  understand,  there- 
fore, how  an  idea  of  this  nature  should  have 
come  suddenly  as  an  inspiration  or  a  revela- 
tion to  Italian  statesmen.  M.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu asks  what  resources  will  accrue  to  the 
Italian  Government  as  the  result  of  the  pro- 
posed monopoly.  For  many  years  his  paper 
has  published  annually  the  results  of  the 
operation  of  seventeen  of  the  leading  French 
life  insurance  companies  having  fixed  premi- 
ums; and  he  gwcs  in  the  article  under  notice 
the  following  figures: 

On  December  31,  1909,  these  seventeen  com- 
panies showed  secured  capital  of  fr.  4,055,916,705. 
The  amount  of  new  assured  capital  in  1909  wa.- 
more  than  549  millions,  the  disbursements  amount- 
ing to  nearly  399  millions,  lea\'ing  an  increase,  in 
round  figures,  of  151  millions.  The  same  com- 
panies in  1909  is^^ued  life  annuities  to  the  amount 
of  fr.  106,548,000.     Thus  in  the  rich  and  pro\ident 
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country  of  France,  after  a  century's  experience  in 
insurance  systems,  these  seventeen  companies  have 
more  than  four  milliards  francs  of  secured  capital 
and  issued  life  annuities  for  more  than  lOO  millions  a 
year.  The  balance  disposable  on  account  of  profit 
and  loss  in  1909  was  fr.  19,520,429,  of  which,  after 
various  disbursements,  there  remained  fr.  14,- 
244,644  for  dividends,  interest,  and  taxes. 

Does  anyone  believe,  asks  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  that  if  the  state  were  substituted 
for  the  companies  it  v>ould  secure  this  net 
profit  of  nearly  fourteen  millions? 

Italy  is  a  much  poorer  country  than  France; 
life  insurance  is  a  much  younger  institution 
there  than  in  the  latter  country;  the  secured 
capital  of  the  insurance  companies  is  said  to 
be  1600  millions — less  than  one  third  of  those 
of  France.  The  revenue,  consequently,  will 
also  be  less  than  one  third  of  the  French  com- 
panies— about  two  millions  of  francs;  but 
this  will  be  acquired  gradually  and  if  the 
Italian  Government  persists  in  its  proposed 
monopoly  should  rightfully  be  charged  with 


the  indemnity  of  the  various  companies. 
Here  comes  in  the  exorbitant  and  iniquitous 
pretension  of  the  Italian  Government.  As 
shown  above,  it  proposes  to  offer  no  indemnity 
whatever  to  the  dispossessed  companies. 
Also,  it  forbids  the  Italian  citizen  to  insure  his 
life  abroad.  The  presence  of  these  two 
clauses,  says  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  "warrants 
one  in  describing  the  project  as  one  of  the 
most  astounding  monuments  of  the  presump- 
tion and  iniquity  of  modern  statecraft."  It 
is  said  that  the  objectionable  clauses  will  be 
corrected.  Even  so,  "the  whole  affair  will 
remain  prejudicial  to  public  progress,  without 
being  anywise  productive  for  the  state."  An 
indemnity  is  manifestly  due  to  each  of 
the  dispossessed  companies;  this  indemnity 
should  represent  future  gains  at  the  normal 
rate  of  progress;  and  it  should  be  settled 
amicably  by  common  agreement  or  by  the 
proper  tribunals  and  upon  a  fair  and  even 
generous  basis. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   GERMANY'S   COLONIES 


\/f  AX  VON  BRANDT,  the  German  diplo- 
^  ^  mat  and  author  of  numerous  works  on  the 
Far  East,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin), 
discusses  the  question  of  German  coloniza- 
tion showing  why  the  Germans  have  thus  far 
not  proved  very  successful  as  colonizers,  and 
pointing  out  with  a  righteous  warmth  what 
course  they  ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the 
native  colored  races  in  their  African  domin- 
ions. 

Though  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  interest 
in  colonial  questions  has  greatly  increased 
in  Germany  in  the  last  years,  it  can  not, 
unfortunately,  be  said,  observes  Herr  von 
Brandt,  that  a  proper  comprehension  of  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  has  kept  pace 
with  it.  Three  movements  may  be  cited  as 
the  chief  elements  in  the  newly  awakened 
interest:  the  Southwest  African  revolt,  the 
discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  same  region, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Herr  Dernburg. 

The  great  loss  of  life  and  the  enormous  financial 
sacrifice  involved  by  the  protracted  Herero  up- 
rising in  Southwest  Africa  brought  home  even  to 
the  most  indifferent  the  significance  and  value  of 
that  colony.  That  a  new  and  more  vital  spirit  ani- 
mates colonial  administration,  that  a  wide  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  colonial  affairs,  may  be  cred- 
ited to  Herr  Dernburg's  activity.  Whether  the 
discovery  of  diamonds — which  also  took  place 
under  his  regime — will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
colony  is  a  moot  question.  That  the  discovery  of 
extensive  mines  of  another  kind,  requiring  steady 


labor  and  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  community, 
would  have  been  more  advantageous  to  it  than 
the  wild,  speculative  fever  and  dissensions,  ap- 
parently inseparable  from  such  finds,  is  the  opinion 
of  the  thoughtful  friends  of  Southwest  Africa. 

That  the  German  colonies  have  not  had 
the  slow,  gradual  development  of  those  other 
nations  is  chiefly  due  to  unfavorable  internal 
and  external  conditions,  but  partly  also  to 
the  maladroitness  of  the  colonial  administra- 
tion and  of  the  settlers  in  their  unaccus- 
tomed surroundings.  At  least,  so  this  German 
writei:  believes. 

The  fact  that  from  the  outset  the  colonists  have 
looked  to  the  Government  for  help  instead  of 
steeling  themselves  by  struggle  with  untoward 
circumstances,  has  been  a  great  handicap  to  their 
development  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
overcome.  The  splendidly  organized  bureaucracy 
might  be  beneficial  elsewhere  but  is  a  poor  foster- 
mother  for  growing  communities,  that  should 
learn  to  stand  alone  before  committing  the'mselves 
to  its  care.  There  is  still  another  retarding  cause: 
the  Germans  are  justly  reputed  to  be  among  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  colonists — ^under  foreign  rule. 
In  their  own  colonies-  they  are  the  most  refractory 
subjects  imaginable.  Centuries  of  political  dis- 
memberment have  left  their  traces  in  the  German 
character.  Except  in  supreme  nioments — as  in 
1813,  '66,  '70 — they  have  generally  been  carried 
away  by  ill-advised  issues.  And  to-day  there  is  ^ 
baiting  of  capital  and  of  everything  non-German. 
Capital  is  as  essential  to  the  German  colonies  as 
sunshine  and  rain.  The  attempt  to  frighten  away 
foreign  or  German  capital,  as  has  lately  been  fre- 
quently done,  is  arrant  folly.    Money  is  very  sensi- 
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tive,  and  once  driven  out  or  suspected  it  will  be 
hard  to  lure  it  back,  particularly  as  the  colonies 
can  thus  far  point  to  but  slender  financial  suc- 
cesses. 

Just  as  with  capital  so  it  is  with  the  immi- 
grant. He  is  offered  no  inducements  to  ex- 
change his  old  home  for  the  new  one. 

The  same  military  duty,  taxes,  duties — often 
even  higher — as  at  home,  while  he  misses  all  that 
endears  life  to  him  in  his  own  country.  The  great 
mistake  has  been  that  Southwest  Africa  was  repre- 
sented as  purely  a  cattle-raising  region,  where 
large  tracts  and  much  capital  were  required — 
and  peasants  with  abundant  means  naturally 
stay  at  home.  It  is  essential  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  farmers  should  realize  that  they 
must  cooperate  with  capital  instead  of  antagon- 
izing it. 


A  consideration  that  should  not  be  under- 
estimated in  the  question  of  German  colonial 
de\'elopment  is  the  race  problem,  which,  in 
the  main,  resolves  itself  into  the  negro  prob- 
lem. The  sessions  of  the  Colonial  Congress 
held  in  Berlin  in  October,  1910,  furnished 
valuable  information  as  to  the  \'iews  enter- 
tained by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  colonies.  The  average  opinion  may  be 
assumed  to  be  that  the  negro  must  be  trained 
to  work  under  modern  conditions.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  this 
writer's  mind  as  to  whether  the  native 
negro  should  remain  a  workman  of  the 
lower  order  or  be  trained  to  benefit  from 
his  association  with  commercial  and  indus- 
trial affairs  and  rise  to  a  higher  plane. 


A  GERMAN   SALON    OF  THE    ROMANTIC 

PERIOD 


V\/'HEN  Madame  de  Stael  was  in  Berlin  in 
^  ^  1804,  she  exclaimed  to  Rachel  Levin  at 
the  end  of  their  tete-a-tete,  "If  I  stayed  here. 
Mademoiselle,  I  should  grow  jealous  of  your 
superiority!" 

The  daughter  of  an  antiquary,  Rachel  had 
a  double  struggle  with  her  own  health  and 
parental  narrow-mindedness  before  she  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  around  her  a  brilliant 
throng  of  grand  seigneurs,  poets,  philosophers, 
men  of  letters,  pamphleteers  and  actors.  To 
the  library  of  her  "garret"  in  her  father's 
Jaegerstrasse  hotel,  each  work  of  Goethe  was 
added  as  it  appeared  to  the  rows  of  Lessing, 
Jean-Paul,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  But  no 
book  was  of  such  interest  to  Rachel  Levin  as 
the  study  of  a  living  personality.  She  had 
the  rare  gift  of  enlivening  and  harmonizing 
diverse  and  often  dissenting  elements  among 
her  guests. 

M.  Bossert  gives  an  account  of  Rachel's 
salon  in  the  June  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
Frederick  Schlegel,  original  but  with  halting 
speech,  Tieck,  ready  and  even  impassioned  on 
the  subject  of  the  drama,  and  Schleiermacher, 
the  eloquent  preacher,  mingle  with  the  scape- 
grace Gentz,  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of 
Prussia  and  Benjamin  Constant,  cynical,  un- 
happy and  elegantly  indifferent.  This  inti- 
mate yet  changing,  subtle  literary  life,  un- 
known before  in  Germany  was  abruptly  ended 
b^'  the  battle  of  Jena.  And  only  after  twelve 
years  did  Rachel,  now  the  wife  of  Karl  Varn- 
hagen,  the  diplomat,  reopen  her  salon  in  their 
Mauserstrasse  house. 

Here  Heinrich  Heine  came  in  182 1.     Ra- 


chel's welcome  was  warm,  though  she  up- 
braided him  for  the  pessimism  and  carping 
spirit  shown  in  his  half-dozen  printed  poems. 

Heine  dedicated  his  "  Wiederkehr "  poems 
to  her,  but  Rachel  was  indignant  at  being  im- 
mortalized and  consoled  herself  by  the  prob- 
able transiency  of  her  fame!  She  had  been 
deeply  irritated  at  Heine's  habit  of  saying 
"  Goethe  and  I,"  but  later  she  wrote  with  bet- 
ter foresight  of  the  Buch  der  Lieder:  "A  great 
talent  which  must  mature  quickly  if  it  is  not 
to  degenerate  into  affectation."  Heine  never 
ceased  to  celebrate  her  greatness  of  heart. 

Bettina  von  Arnim,  a  matron  now  and 
returned  from  her  indiscreet  wooings  of 
Goethe  and  Beethoven,  found  her  way  to  the 
Mauserstrasse.  The  guests  were  retiring  at 
midnight,  where,  to  the  general  surprise,  as  he 
was  known  to  be  absent  from  Berlin,  the 
Prince  von  Puckler-Muskau  was  announced. 
The  door  opened  and  the  merry  malicious  Bet- 
tina appeared,  enjoying  the  effect  of  her  hoax. 
Mocking,  yet  irresistible,  the  little  witch 
made  the  rounds,  beginning  with  the  saucy 
advice  to  Professor  Gans,  the  militant  liberal 
leader,  not  to  grow  deaf  and  blind  to  life  like 
his  learned  University  colleagues.  The  most 
gifted  were  held  by  her  torrent  of  wit  and 
imagery. 

M.  Bossert  closes  with  a  lyric  note  from 
Rachel's  diary  on  the  death  of  Goethe — an 
epigraph  as  well  on  her  own  life  of  worship  of 
the  beautiful. 

"Perfume  of  the  rose,  trill  of  the  nightin- 
gale, matin  of  the  lark — Goethe  has  left  you 
— your  great  witness  is  no  more." 
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AN    ITALIAN   APPRECIATION 

different  races,  to  say  nothing  of  different 
schools,  and  who,  living  in  a  country  of  sucj^ 
vast  and  changing  horizons,  must  lack  that 
historical  and  ethical  unity  which  is  so 
clearly  to  be  recognized  in  the  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  Europeari  countries. 

Signor  Benedetti  regrets  that  Whistler  did 
not  exercise  a  more  profound  influence  on 
American  painting,  though  he  admits  that  a 
follower  of  that  high  and  genial  pathfinder 
must  have  been  endowed  with  like  sensitive- 
ness, talent,  and,  above  all,  the  same  quality 
of  mind.  Sargent,  he  thinks,  might  have 
had  the  threefold  gift  had  he  not  been  led 
astray  by  his  own  marvelous  technique  and 
his  success  as  portrait  painter.  His  "Por- 
trait" at  Rome,  certainly  one  of  his  oldest — 
a  lady  in  a  silk  gown — is  modeled  so  wonder- 
fully as  to  be  sculptural  and  the  flesh,  painted 
with  a  simplicity  and  breadth  as  harmonious 
and  deeply  stirring  as  the  greater  master's. 
The  other  celebrated  "Portrait  of  Miss  M. 
Carey  Thomas"  has  the  two  hands  painted 
with  more  delicacy  yet  more  life  than  any  other 
modern  painter  could  have  rendered  them. 
And  though  a  difference  in  quality  is  noted 
between  the  two  older  pictures  and  the  more 
recent  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Fiske  Warren  and 
her  Daughter,"  yet  the  genius  and  exquisite 
tact  of  the  fresh  harmony  of  rose  tints  that 
forms  the  predominating  note  in  the  latter 
picture  cannot  be  denied. 

The  influence  of  the  English  school  is 
strong  in  "Dorothy  and  her  Sister,"  by  Wil- 
liam Merritt  Chase,  the  head  of  the  child  of 
perfect  grace  and  of  dignified  conception,  as 
is  the  "Portrait  of  Roosevelt"  by  Cecilia 
Beaux.  Too  slight  perhaps,  but  exquisite,  a 
small  picture  of  a  child  by  Louis  Betts,  dig- 
nified and  simple  in  treatment  a  portrait  of 
Grover  Cleveland  by  Wilton  Lockwood. 
Striking,  because  more  alive  and  filled  with 
meaning,  a  "Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Ger- 
ville-Reache  as  'Carmen,'"  by  Irving  R. 
Wiles. 

In  landscape  Signor  Benedetti  remarks  the 
fidelity  of  the  Americans  to  the  Scotch  love 
of  clouded  skies,  far-off  horizons,  mists,  veiled 
sunsets,  and  gray  atmospheric  effects,  as  in 
an  autumn  scene  by  Lathrop  and  in  the 
"  Glory  of  Autumn,"  by  William  S.  Robinson. 
"The  Thames — from  London"  by  Ranger 
recalls  Turner  with  its  rich  fantastic  coloring, 
and  another  landscape  of  his — an  autumnal 
vision  too — is  full  of  style.     Daniel  Garber 
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JOHN    S.  SARGENT 

(The  American  portrait  painter  whose  work  has  been  highly 

praised  in  Italy) 

TN  glancing  over  Signor  Benedetti's  descrip- 
*■  tion  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  of  the  paint- 
ings now  at  Rome,  we  see  again  the  familiar 
delight  of  oblique  sun  rays  dying  red  the 
golden  grain  of  an  Emile  Claus  harvest,  the 
rigid  violent-toned  silhouettes  of  a  Hodler 
fresco,  the  vital  joyous  animality  in  foliage 
of  vivid  greens  of  Anders  Zorn,  and  the  end- 
less solitude  of  pine  forests  amid  trackless 
snow  and  miracles  of  iridescent  frost — the 
winter  faery  of  Fjaestad. 

But  it  is  an  unexpected  boon  to  see  our 
American  painters  weighed  in  the  same  bal- 
ance and  receiving  unstinted  praise.  Signor 
Benedetti  remarks  on  the  solidity  and  eleva- 
tion of  aim  which  characterize  our  exhibit 
as  a  whole,  and  commends  emphatically  the 
tendency  to  uphold  the  tradition  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  schools,  in  spite  of  that 
temptation  to  follow  ultra-modern  technical 
ideals,  to  which  we  might  have  been  sup- 
posed more  prone  on  account  of  the  national 
pursuit  of  novelty  in  every  form.  A  greater 
sign  of  eminence  could  not  be  conceived  than 
this  harmony  and  self-restraint  in  a  body  of 
artists  born  to  ideals  and  modes  of  living  of 
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sends  a  charming  winter  scene  and  Henry 
Robert  a  study  of  a  large  pond  of  water  in  a 
snow-bound  garden;  and  Foster,  Williams 
and  Vander  Weyden  contribute  interesting 
versions  of  dififerent  moods  of  nature.  In 
the  decorative  division  Signer  Benedetti  pre- 
•fers  the  "Memories"  of  John  W.  Alexander 
to  the  "Winged  Figures"  of  Abbott  H. 
Thayer  and  the  "Fortune"  of  Elihu  Vedder. 
But  in  the  graphic  collection  the  critical 
instinct  is  silent  and  this  Italian  enthusiast 
concludes: 

Among  the  water-colors  are  many  valuable  de- 
tailed landscape  studies,  such  as  those  of  Hallowell, 
a    touch    t(Jo    uniform    but    how    beautiful    in    its 


wilfully  repeated  harmonies  of  azures  and  vio- 
lets; the  tropical  marines  of  Charles  H.  Woodbury; 
the  seemingly  careless  work  of  Dodge  McKnight 
that  obtains  such  vigorous  and  strictly  true 
effects,  and  finally  the  quite  different  scenes,  by 
Jules  Guerin,  accurate,  highly  finished,  but  forcible 
nevertheless  in  their  very  insistence  of  delicacy. 
And  then  the  magnificent,  truly  American  eaux- 
fortes  of  Pennell  that  recall  the  work  of  Brang- 
wyn  in  their  masterly  execution  and  in  their  sub- 
jects— the  great  waterways  and  ports  and  the 
American  cities  that  are  worlds,  houses  lofty  as 
hills,  streets  that  seem  abysmal,  and  all  the  intri- 
cate, immense,  and  fantastic  ironwork  of  bridges, 
smokestack,  and  aerial  railways  above,  and  below 
a  very  anthill  swarm  in  perpetual  movement — 
those  cities  reflected  in  the  verse  of  the  great  poet 
of  modern  American  life  and  civilization,  Walt 
Whitman. 


THE   THACKERAY   CENTENARY 


npHE  celebration  of  the  Thackeray  cente- 
-'■  nary  in  London,  with  its  memorable 
dinner — memorable  for  the  speeches  made 
thereat — and  the  reception  and  the  exhibition 
of  Thackeray  relics  at  the  Charterhouse,  left 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  abiding  place  held 
by  the  great  novelist  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  security  of  his  high 
position  in  the  temple  of  -Fame,  testified  to 
by  both  critics  and  laymen.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  also,  the  event  was  not  forgot- 
ten. Major  Lambert's  remarkable  collection 
of  Thackerayana  was  exhibited  in  New  York, 
and  sympathetic  articles  appeared  in  the  mag- 
azines and  in  the  daily  press.  The  Book 
News  Monthly  in  its  Thackeray  Centenary 
number  prints  an  excellent  piece  of  criticism 
by  Mr.  Herman  ScheiTauer,  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Thackeray  and  These  Times,"  in 
which  that  writer  says: 

Despite  the  gulf  which  lies  between  his  age  and 
ours,  Thackeray  has  bridged  it.  He  has  bridged 
it  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  bridged  another — 
that  which  stretched  between  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  between  th«  age  of  Fielding 
and  his  own — from  the  first  of  the  great  English 
novelists  of  the  old  school  to  the  last  of  the  old 
school.  .  .  .  Three  great  prose  masters  loom  out 
of  the  shadows  which  are  beginning  to  dim  for  us 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Side  by 
side  with  ncjblc  j^eaks  of  pcjetry,  rose  those  gigantic 
pyramids  of  prose  reared  by  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray.  The  first  of  this  triumvirate  was  by 
nature  a  feudalist;  the  second,  a  democrat;  the 
third,  an  aristocrat.  The  genius  of  Scott  was 
romantic;  of  Dickens  comic;  of  Thackeray,  critic- 
ally humorous. 

He  draws  a  i)icture  of  the  early  Victorian 
world,  of  and  in  which  Thackeray  wrote — 
"this  far-ofT  world  of  our  grandfathers,  with 
its  sei)ulchral  Sundays  of  folk  sitting  in  dark 


parlors,  of  bleak  Christianity,  of  hideous 
houses,  antimacassars,  blood-letting  and 
crinoline,  of  debtors'  jails,  genteel  drunken- 
ness and  dandyism" — which  was,  for  all 
that,  "spacious  and  full  of  glorious  oppor- 
tunities for  genius  such  as  Thackeray's." 
Thackeray,  he  says,  was  "not  only  the  show- 
man, but  also  the  moral  anatomist  of  this 
period.  His  works  "are  an  elegant  micro- 
cosm of  the  time.  Like  softly  tinted  figures 
in  old  engravings,  we  see  this  passing  show 
and  rout  (all  ladies  and  gentlemen)  strutting 
and  ambling  before  the  polished  spectacles  of 
their  creator." 

Mr.  Schefifauer's  comparison  of  Thackeray 
with  Dickens  differs  little  in  its  conclusions 
from  others  which  have  found  general  accept- 
ance: 

Thackeray  was  the  polished  gentleman  writer 
who  had  little  knowledge  of  lower  and  darker  social 
worlds  and  preferred  to  state  his  comedies  and 
tragedies  in  terms  of  the  upper  classes.  .  .  .  His 
interest  was  aroused  by  the  humanity  of  what  was 
"respectable"  and  not  by  a  humanitarianism 
toward  what  was  abject  or  pathetic,  like  that  of 
Dickens.  .  .  .  Thackeray  was  distinctly  the  critic 
and  historian  of  his  own  time,  his  own  town,  his 
own  class.  .  .  .  His  popularity  was  warm,  but  it 
was  ne\er  wildfire  like  that  of  Dickens,  the  blue- 
covered  instalments  of  whose  works  were  hungered 
and  fought  for  by  thousands  as  they  appeared. 

Of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  novelist 
there  is  gi\en  an  excellent  idea  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Boehm's  famous  statue  of  Thackeray,  long- 
legged,  standing  at  ease  with  hands  in  pockets,  and 
coat-tails  dangling,  with  his  massi\e  head  slightly 
raised,  the  expression  benign  but  curiously  atten- 
tive, the  small,  steel-rimmed  spectacles  pressed 
upon  the  little  nose,  broken  as  a  boy  by  his  school- 
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THACKERAY'S  LAST  PHOTOGRAPH 

(From  the  original  given  by  his  daughter  Anne  [Lady  Ritchie]  to  Bayard  Taylor, 
after  Thackeray's  death) 


mate  Venables — that  statue  is  Thackeray  not  only 
to  the  life,  but  to  the  soul. 

To  the  same  magazine  Miss  Ethel  Talbot 
contributes  a  clever  analysis  of  Thackeray's 
women  characters,  from  which,  owing  to  lack 
of  space,  we  (regretfully)  can  give  only  a  few 
extracts. 

Thackeray  has  twice  drawn  the  perfect  adven- 
turess: in  Becky  Sharp  and  in  Blanche  Amory; 
and  has  differentiated  them  beautifully.  Since 
Becky  Sharp  tends  to  the  statuesque,  the  splcn-' 
didly  dignified,  her  foil,  Amelia  Sedley,  must  be 
small,  sweet,  and  stupid.  As  Blanche  Amory  is 
petite,  sly,  full  of  small  ways  and  wiles,  so  Laura 
Pendennis  is  all  stately  purity. 

Thackeray  never  draws  a  lovable  old  age,  save, 
perhaps,  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Newcome,  who 
can  never  be  really  old.  He  could  not  imagine 
Betsey  Trotwood;    nor  does  he  paint  a  faithful 


servitor;  old  Pegotty,  Mark  Tapley,  Sam  Weller 
are  alike  impossible  to  him.  .  .  .  Since  Colonel 
Newcome  and  Madame  de  Florae  meet  with  such 
obvious  tenderness,  and  tread  lightly,  tremblingly 
over  such  a  volcano  of  memories,  there  seems  no 
reason,  save  the  essential  cruelty  of  the  Thacker- 
ayan  view  of  life,  why  they  should  not  have  mar- 
ried, as  Dickens  would  assuredly  have  seen  that 
they  did,  and  consummated  a  dcliciously  fragrant 
old  folks'  romance,  such  as  Mary  Wilkins  of  to-day 
delights  in;  but  the  Thackerayan  cynicism,  forever 
trampling  under  foot  the  Thackerayan  sentimental- 
ist, though  it  permits  moralizings  tender  upon  their 
past  and  the  misfortunes  of  their  lot,  yet  resolutely 
keeps  them  apart. 

Throughout  the  article  there  are — as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected — numer- 
ous comparisons  with  Dickens. 

He  [Dickens]  has  many  lovable,  human  little 
heroines — always  small   women — -Bella   Wilfer  of 
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Otir  Mutual  Friend,  the  heroine  of  Bleak  House, 
Florence  Dombey,  Ruth  Pinch.  Thackeray  has 
no  one  to  set  l)esicie  these;  there  is  a  certain  aloof- 
ness, a  chilling  clignit\-  about  Ethel  Xcwcome  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  take  her  to  our  hearts.  .  .  . 
Amelia  Secile\-  is  another  helpless  little  Dora.  .  .  . 
and  Laura,  of  Fendennis,  is  Agnes  Wickfield  o\-er 
again.  ...  Of  all  Thackci'ay's  gallery  of  feminine 
portraits  a  few  remain  to  be  remembered  with  de- 
light. There  is  my  Lady  Castlewood,  very  femi- 
nine in  her  jealousy,  very  womanly  in  her  endur- 
ance, pure  and  perfect.  .  .  .  the  pathethic  half-- 
length  of  Mme.  de  F"lorac  .  .  .  subtly  feminine, 
she  has  all  the  appeal  of  the  unfortimate  in  love, 
allied  to  the  sweetness  of  a  nature  that  is  only 
deepened  and  strengthened  by  the  calamitous 
j'cars.  Then  .  .  .  the  Fotheringay,  a  dear,  good- 
hearted,  vulgar  creature.   .   .  . 

There  is  tragedy  in  Thackeray,  but  very  little 
pathos;  in  Dickens,  there  is  much  pathos,  pathetic 
sometimes,  but  very  little  tragedy  .  .  .  Thack- 
eray's wit  is  often  cruel;  Dickens's  humor  never. 
.  .  .  To  sum  up  one  essential  difference  between 
the  two  great  \ictorians,  we  may  say  that  Thack- 
eray best  understood  men  and  the  world;  l3ickens, 
women  and  the  home. 

From  the  pen  of  another  lady  writer,  Miss 
E\-eline  Warner  Brainerd,  the  Independent 
prints  what  the  editor  of  that  magazine  very 
properly  describes  as  a  "graceful,  informing, 
and  appreciative  essay  on  the  great  novelist 
and  essay-writer,  whose  humor  and  sentiment 
were  equally  sane  and  true."  We  quote  the 
following  characteristic  passage: 

His  lads  are  living  beings,  and  hardly  shall  time 
alter  their  value,  since  youth  is  ever  the  same.  If 
his  women  have  been  ciuestioned,  one  half  suspects 
that  it  is 'because  readers  are  annoyed  at  the  perma- 
nence of  his  type,  rather  than  because  the  type  is 
exaggerated.  His  bad  women  are  finer  than  his 
good  .  .  .  Thackera>''s  business  was  picturing  life 
as  he  saw  it,  not  emphasizing  this  or  that  defect  or 
virtue  for  the  benefit  of  a  cause.  .  .  Thackeray  had 
none  of  the  instincts  of  the  reformer.  He  reflected 
sufficiently  on  Helen  Pendennis,  for  instance,  on 
her  virtues  and  her  limitations,  but  never  once  in 
all  these  reflections  does  the  obvious  moral  appear 
that  if  she  had  been  taught  more  she  would  have 
been  less  ignorant.  His  men,  indeed — Esmond, 
the  Colonel,  and  Dobbin  excepted  —  are  weak 
enough  to  be  hailed  by  us  all  as  brothers. 

Full  of  interesting  biographical  data  is 
a  paper  entitled  "Thackeray  in  London,"  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Roberts,  in  the  Centenary  number 
of  the  Book  News  Monthly,  cited  abo\e. 
The  future  novelist,  who  was  the  only  child 
of  Richmond  Thackeray  of  the  Bengal  service, 
was  born  at  Alipur,  Calcutta,  on  July  i8, 
1811,  and  was  sent  when  live  years  old  to 
England,  to  be  educated.  After  periods  of 
schooling;  at  Southamj)ton  and  Chiswick,  he 
entered  the  Charterhouse,  London,  in  1822, 
remaining  there  till  1829,  when  he  went  to 
Cambridge  University.  He  read  law  for 
a  time,  but,  desiring  to  become  a  painter, 


went  over  to  Paris — only  to  discover  that  he 
would  never  make  a  good  one.  When  Se}-- 
mour,  the  illustrator  of  Pickwick,  committed 
suicide,  in  1836,  Thackeray,  coming  to  Lon- 
don, applied  to  Dickens  for  work,  but  his 
offer  was  refused.  He  afterward  alluded  to 
this  refusal,  on  the  part  of  Dickens,  as  "Mr. 
Pickwick's  lucky  escape."  ALirrying  at 
Paris  in  1836,  he  became  for  a  year  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Public  Ledger.  He  and 
his  wife  came  to  London  in  1837,  and  settled 
at  No.  13  Great  Coram  St.,  Bloomsbury. 
Here  the  eldest  daughter  (now  Lady  Ritchie) 
was  born.     To  quote  Mr.  Roberts: 

Thackeray's  married  life  was  very  happy  until 
shortly  after  the  birth,  on  May  28,  1840,  of  the 
third  daughter  (afterward  Mrs.  Leslie  Stephen). 
Mrs.  Thackeray  never  recovered  from  this  event, 
and  from  then  until  her  death  in  1894,  she  lived  at 
Leith  in  Essex,  in  the  care  of  people  who  were  ex- 
pert in  the  care  of  the  mentally  afflicted.  ...  In 
the  summer  of  1846  he  decided  on  setting  up  a 
home  for  himself  and  children,  and  to  this  end  took 
No.  13  (now  16)  Young  St.,  Kensington.  Here  he 
wrote  Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis,  The  English  Humor- 
ists, Esmond,  and  a  part  of  The  Newcomes. 

Here,  too,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  the  publishers. 
Of  this  event  Mr.  Roberts  writes : 

It  was  just  at  this  time  when  Pendennis  was  fin- 
ished, and  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
called  on  Thackeray  with  an  offer  for  the  book. 
"There's  a  young  fellow  just  come,"  said  Thack- 
eray. "He  has  brought  a  thousand  pounds  in  his 
pocket;  he  has  made  me  an  offer  for  my  book:  it's 
the  most  spirited,  handsome  offer.  I  scarceU'  like 
to  take  him  at  his  word:  he's  hardly  more  than  a 
boy;  his  name  is  George  Smith;  he's  waiting,  and 
I  must  go  back  to  him."  And  the  bargain  was 
struck.  .  .  .  Later  on  this  firm  became  his  sole 
publishers. 

In  1853  he  removed  to  36  Onslow  Square, 
Brompton,  and  in  February,  1862,  he  took 
possession  of  a  "really  pretty  building  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,"  at  No.  2  Palace  Green, 
Kensington,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  site 
of  an  old  house  which  he  had  j^ulled  down. 
Two  years  earlier  he  had  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  so  named  from 
Smith  &  Elder's  old  premises  at  No.  65 
Cornhill,  London.  Illness  and  hard  work 
wore  Thackeray  out  prematurely.  The  last 
book  on  which  he  was  to  work  was  Denis 
Duval.     Concerning  this,  Mr.  Roberts  says: 

Here  [No.  2,  Palace  Green]  on  Dec.  23,  1863,  he 
worked  on  the  proof  of  Denis  Duval,  and  on  that 
day  he  laid  down  his  pen  forever.  Tired  and  ill,  he 
left  his  work  at  an  early  hour  and  went  up  to  bed. 
.  .  .  In  the  morning  (December  24)  he  was  found 
dead   in  bed  from  an  efTusion  of  blood   into  the 
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brain.  .  .  .  The  last  words  that  he  corrected  were, 
"And  my  heart  throbbed  with  an  exquisite  bliss." 

He  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
and  his  unpretentious  grave  is  almost  next  to 
that  of  his  friend  John  Leech,  the  caricaturist. 

In  1 85 1  offers  had  come  to  him  to  lecture  in 
America,  as  the  result  of  his  successful  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  in  London.  On 
October  30,  1852,  he  sailed  on  his  first  visit 
to  the  United  States,  among  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers being  James  Russell  Lowell,  returning 
from  Italy.  He  landed  at  Boston,  November 
12.  He  visited  America  a  second  time  in 
October,  1855,  being  greeted  as  before,  by 
Dana,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Prescott, 
Ticknor  and  many  other  American  friends. 
These  two  \'isits  are  charmingly  described  by 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  in  ih^  Independent, 
being  accompanied  by  a  copy    of  a  diary 


kept  by  Thackeray  of  his  second  sojourn  in 
America. 

A  writer  (F.  M.  B.)  in  the  Catholic  World, 
treating  of  the  "inner  life"  of  the  great  nov- 
elist, says  of  him: 

He  firmly  believed  that  the  immortal  soul  of 
man  was  in  the  keeping  of  God;  he  realized  that 
prayer  was  the  logical  corollary  to  love;-  he  ad- 
mired the  possession  of  both  gifts  by  Swift,  of 
whom  he  said,  when  contrasting  him  with  Fielding 
and  Steele:  "his  was  a  reverent  and  pious  spirit, 
for  Swift  could  love  and  Swift  could  pray."  In 
fact,  Thackeray  seems  to  have  been  struggling 
with  religion  as  so  many  good  men  of  his  days  were. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  many  pane- 
gyrics called  forth  in  his  lifetime  was  Brimley's, 
when  he  said  of  him:  "He  could  not  have  painted 
Vanity  Fair  as  he  has  unless  Eden  had  been  shining 
brightly  in  his  inner  eye."  .  .  .  His  aspirations 
his  acts,  his  ambitions  were  all  pure.  He  had  a 
"good-will"  towards  everybody  and  the  most 
single-minded  of  aims  for  himself. 


WHAT   SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT    HAS   DONE 

FOR   OUR   NAVY 


'npHE  truth  of  the  poet's  assertion,  that 
■'■  "things  are  not  what  they  seem,"  has 
seldom  received  a  more  striking  exemplifica- 
tion than  that  afforded  by  the  United  States 
Navy  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  the 
popular  estimation,  our  fleet  covered  itself 
with  glory  in  Cuban  waters.  Column  upon 
column  of  eulogy  appeared  in  the  press.  The 
man  behind  the  gun  became  the  hero  of 
popular  songs  which  invariably  "brought 
down  the  house"  night  after  night.  All  of 
this  enthusiasm,  however,  was  based  on  the 
mere  semblance  of  things.  Lieut. -Commander 
Walter  B.  Tardy,  U.S.N. ,  writing  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  although  press  and  people 
were  satisfied  with  their  navy  at  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  war,  yet  "when  stock  was  finally 
taken,  and  the  small  percentage  of  hits  made 
became  known,  naval  officers  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  to  justify  the  public 
confidence."  The  same  writer  asserts  that 
at  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  in  a  smooth  sea, 
"  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  all  the  shells  fired  by 
the  American  fleet  hit  the  enemy,"  and  that 
"there  is  no  record  that  a  single  12-inch  or 
13-inch  shell  took  effect." 

Scientific  gunnery  training  was  begun  in 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1902;  and  it  has 
been  prosecuted  with  such  energy  and  zeal 
that  to-day  that  navy  is,  in  hard,  quick  hit- 
ting, second  to  none.  Recently  at  battle 
practice,    in    a    moderately   rough   sea,    the 


Michigan,  steaming  at  15  knots,  fired  forty- 
eight  12-inch  shells  and  made  twenty-two  hits 
at  a  target  only  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  high, 
at  ranges  of  about  10,000  yards,  and  this  at 
a  rate  of  about  two  shots  per  minute  per  gun. 
These  results  have  been  attained  only  after 
long  practice  of  a  standardized  drill;  and 
Lieut. -Commander  Tardy  describes  in  detail 
how  the  standardization  has  been  secured. 
He  outlines  the  methods  of  collecting  data;  of 
studying  men  and  operations;  of  fitting  men 
into  the  places  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill; 
of  determining  standard  times  for  individual 
operations;  of  developing  team  work  and 
bringing  the  team  operation  up  to  the  highest 
attainable  speed,  coupled  with  absolute  pre- 
cision; and  of  providing  a  sufficient  incentive 
to  secure  the  best  effort  of  officers  and  men. 
In  each  gun  crew  each  component  member 
had  to  be  trained  in  his  individual  part,  wheth- 
er gun-pointer,  trainer,  sight-setter,  plugman, 
loader,  or  shellman;  then  these  individually 
trained  units  had  to  be  fitted  into  a  homo- 
geheous  crew;  then  team  work  was  intro- 
duced; and  when  the  crew  could  serve  the 
gun  accurately  without  interference  the  speed 
of  the  team  work  was  systematically  in- 
creased. If  in  the  course  of  this  training  it 
was  discovered  that  speed  was  diminished  by 
reason  of  some  physical  feature  of  gun,  hoist, 
or  sight,  the  necessary  improvements  in  de- 
sign and  mechanism  resulted,  all  tending  to- 
ward standardization. 
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AN  AMERICAN  BATTLESHIP'S  TARGET  AT  A  RANGE  OF  SEVEN  MILES 


(This  wonderful  result  was  achieved  by  the  Vermont  at  Manila  in  15 

attainable  speed) 


while  the  ship  was  making  her  highest 


All  the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  best  gun  on 
each  ship  get  a  money  prize,  and  the  best  gun  of 
the  best  ship  in  the  navy  gets  in  addition  the  navy 
prize.  If  the  score  made  by  a  gun  is  an  exception- 
ally high  one,  every  man  in  the  crew  is  furnished 
by  the  Department  with  a  letter  "E"  to  be  worn 
on  his  sleeve  for  a  year.  This  "E"  corresponds  in 
the  navy  to  the  "  H  "  or  "  Y  "  won  by  a  member  of 
a  victorious  Harvard  or  Yale  crew  or  football  team. 
In  addition  to  the  money  prizes,  the  letter  "  E," 
the  commendation  in  general  orders,  and  the  com- 
mendatory letter  to  the  officer  in  command  of  a 
winning  gun  crew,  the  men  make  pools  on  the 
score,  and  thus  have  the  incentive  of  a  sporting 
interest. 

In  no  operation  has  scientific  management 
borne  more  remarkable  results  than  in  the 
all-important  one  of  coaling  ship.  Until 
liquid  fuel  is  adopted,  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  practicable  to  coal  a  ship- will  remain  a 
paramount  question.  Not  many  years  ago, 
30  to  40  tons  an  hour  taken  on  and  trimmed 
in  the  bunkers  was  considered  satisfactory. 
When  the  captain  of  the  Jowa,  soon  after 
the  Spanish  war,  announced  that  by 
proper  planning  he  could  take  on  and  trim 
100  tons  an  hour,  the  service  thought  he 
was  dreaming.  But  by  the  introduction 
of  scientific  management  some  ships  have 
taken  on  and  trimmed  350  tons  per  hour 
for  the  entire  coaling  period,  with  a  record 
of  530  tons  for  the  best  hour.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  these  improvements 
"have  resulted  without  overtaxing  or  driv- 
ing the  men." 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  men  are  now  led  by  their 
officers,  fewer  men  are  employed,  they  work  to 
march  or  rag-time  music  played  by  the  ship's  band, 
and  every  man  feels  that  the  hard,  dirty  work  of 
coaling  ship  is  a  competition  of  skill  in  which  all 
take  part. 

In  coal  consumption,  the  increased  effi- 
ciency is  already  beginning  to  tell  in  dollars 
and  cents.  On  January  i,  1908,  the  average 
battleship  knots  per  ton  was  2.88;  on  July  i, 
1910,  with  ships  20  per  cent,  larger,  this 
average  was  3.77.  In  the  various  other  de- 
partments, such  as  ship  handling,  stores, 
engineering,  and  repairs,  the  same  scientific 
management  has  been  introduced  with  equally 
encouraging  results;  and,  as  the  writer  under 
review  observes,  "no  one  is  satisfied  with 
present  attainments;  all  feel  sure  that  im- 
provements will  continue."  And  so  well  de- 
fined are  the  duties  and  so  well  fixed  are  the 
responsibilities  that,  "a  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, the  senior  engineer  officer,  for  instance, 
may  not  come  into  personal  contact  with 
the  commanding  officer  for  days  at  a  time. 
This,  of  course,  if  everything  goes  right." 
One  reads,  too,  with  pleasure  that  "the  day 
of  dictatorial  military  control  of  the  men 
and  of  harsh  treatment  is  past.  .  .  .  The 
ofiicer  is  in  no  sense  a  driver;  he  is  a 
leader  and  a  director,  as  well  as  a  fellow 
worker.  .  .  .  The  men  are  enthusiastic, 
loyal  to  their  officers,  to  their  ship,  and  to 
the  service." 
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TF  to-day  characters  have  no  longer  dra- 
■'■  matic  blacks  and  whites,  history  is  losing 
them  too  as  psychological  values.  Just  as 
we  had  recovered  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  saint  and 
legend,  we  hear  that  the  academical  aureole 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  to  be  tinged  to  a 
rather  vivid — shall  we  say,  Rubenesque — 
carmine. 

There  are  those,  we  fear,  who  still  harbor  a 
grudge  against  the  Marquise  as  against  the 
model  boy  and  other  scholastic  nuisances,  and 
who  will  hardly  refrain  from  mischievous  joy  in 
seeing  her  at  last  arraigned  before  the  mas- 
ter's desk.  And  for  what  offenses  against 
good  taste,  propriety,  and  even  of  decency! 

M.  Lacour  is  the  plaintiff  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  and  the  chief  witness  is  the  savant  M. 
de  Monmerque  who  has  restored  the  robust 
carmine  to  the  "Lettres"  that  their  first 
editor  Perrin  washed  out  to  the  pallid  rose 
of  the  "Lettres  Choisies"  as  we  knew  it. 

On  opening  his  case  M.  Lacour  as  courteous 
adversary  makes  his  bow  to  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  But  alack!  not  to  the  delicieuse 
Marquise,  the  living  grace  of  her  time,  but 
"to  the  lineal  descendant  of  Rabelais,  Villon 
and  Jean  de  Meung — as  is  moreover  be- 
trayed by  her  round  face  beaming  with 
health,  amiability  and  humour — and  quite 
devoid  of  distinction. 

If  we  recall  that  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal 
was  the  granddaughter  of  that  mystic 
Madame  de  Chantal,  afterward  Saint  Jeanne 
de  Chantal,  the  foundress  of  the  Visitation 
order  of  nuns,  we  can  J^ut  wonder  at  Marie's 
divergence  from  the  grande  dame  traditions 
of  her  race.  Marie  was  introduced  early  to 
the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  Chapelain 
himself  read  with  her  Tasso  and  Virgil.  Mar- 
ried at  eighteen  to  the  spendthrift  Marquis 
de  Sevigne,  at  twenty-five  she  was  left  a 
widow  with  two  children,  a  son  who  after  a 
reckless  youth,  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
like  his  ancestress,  and  the  daughter,  later 
Madame  de  Grignan.  After  the  latter  went 
with  her  husband  to  Provence,  Madame  de 
Sevigne 's  conversations  on  paper  began — 
mirrors  of  the  life  around  her  and  that  life 
the  blossom-time  of  French  classicism. 

Of  this  correspondence  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  it  is  the  most  m.arvelously  witty, 
versatile  and  facile  in  French  literature,  and 
as  a  historical  document,  the  Marquise's  in- 
sight into  character  and  dramatic  instinct 
render  the  "Lettres"  invaluable. 


But  with  occasional  pinches  to  keep  us  on 
the  alert,  M.  Lacour  leads  us  like  Puck 
through  his  inexorable  quotations  from  the 
original  "Lettres."  The  Marquise  takes  ex- 
treme pleasure  in  reading  Rabelais.    Certain 
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MADAME   DE    SEVIGNE 


passages  make  her  "die  of  laughter"  and 
she  recommends  them  to  her  daughter,  add- 
ing, "You  know  I  do  not  like  unnatural 
pruderies!" 

If  Madame  de  Sevigne  owes  some  of  her 
failings  to  the  excessive  freedom  of  speech 
and  conduct  of  her  age,  she  owes  them  still 
more  to  her  own  nature,  which  was  essen- 
tially lively,  reckless,  malicious  and  wheed- 
ling by  turns.  But  her  liveliness  does  not 
always  keep  the  right  tone.  There  is  a  long 
road  from  unnatural  prudery  to  indecency 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne  often  raced  down 
it  to  the  detriment  of  all  dignity  and  reserve. 
The  matron  of  our  day  will  probably  be 
astounded  that  a  woman  could  be  as  virtuous 
as  the  handsome  Marquise  undoubtedly  was, 
and  still  possess  so  little  restraint  or  good 
taste.  But  Mme.  de  Sevigne's  heart  was 
wholly  devoted  to  her  idolatry  of  Madame 
de  Grignan,  and  it  may  be  added  that  her 
mentality  did  not  in  any  way  resemble  that 
of  a  worthy  matron  of  to-day. 
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The  malicious  anecdotes  about  Mademoi- 
selle La  Marans,  the  misdoings  of  Breton 
peasants  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  Charles  II  are  too  licentious  for  trans- 
lation. But  the  Marquise  exclaims  to  her 
daughter,  "These  funny  people  who  amuse 
me!" 

About  royal  personages  she  found  suffi- 
cient current  gossip  to  dispense  her  from 
adding  the  sel  gaulois,  but  the  tales  lose 
nothing  in  the  telling  -even  in  comparison 
with  the  contemporary  "chroniques  scan- 
daleuses." 

In  citing  one  flagrant  case,  Madame  la 
Marquise  veils  her  thought  with  irony  and 
exquisite  tact  but  retrieves  herself  by  the 
remark  that  she  would  discuss  the  matter 
fully  with  Bussy-Rabutin  when  they  next 
dined  together.  "We  were  indeed  as  much 
surprised  as  charmed  with  such  reserve!" 
comments  M.  Lacour. 


Her  eulogist,  de  Mazade,  forgot  too  the 
incredibly  cruel  pleasantries  about  the  execu- 
tion of  La  Brinvilliers  and  the  revolted 
Bretons  who  were  hung  indiscriminately  to 
the  branches  of  the  nearest  trees  and  thus 
"brought  to  reason."  "Her  excessive  high 
spirits  trick  her  reason,"  says  M.  Lacour. 
"Hence  the  flashes  of  cruelty  and  the  un- 
witting revelations  of  inhumanity.  Even  her 
eulogists  have  not  extolled  her  kindness  of 
heart — essential  and  greatest  of  the  human 
virtues. 

"Let  us  conclude  that  the  Marquise  de 
Sevigne  had  more  brilliancy  than  grace, 
more  charm  than  distinction,  more  volatility 
than  nobility,  and  more  expansiveness  than 
tenderness.  Tact,  sense  of  proportion,  and 
delicacy  are  wanting.  She  is  gayly  indecent 
and  coarse  at  will.  A  great  charm  is  undeni- 
able, but  it  emanates  from  her  genius;  there 
is  no  divine  ray  from  her  soul!" 


THE   MEASUREMENT   OF  VISION 


TOURING  the  past  twenty  years  there  has 
'^  come  into  existence  a  school  of  opticians 
who  rely  solely  on  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  the  powers  of  vision  and  the 
adaptation  of  lenses  for  the  aid  of  such  pow- 
ers. The  principles  of  this  school  are  clearly 
set  forth  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Wiseman,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Keystone 
Magazine  of  Optometry.  The  optometrists,  as 
they  call  themselves,  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  drugs  for  the  purpose  of  causing  relaxation 
of  the  muscles  in  order  to  permit  measure- 
ment of  the  eye's  refraction. 

The  optometrists  contend  that  the  eye  must 
be  in  active  use,  possessed  of  all  its  functions, 
before  its  powers  of  vision  can  be  measured. 
The  use  of  atropin  or  belladonna  produces  a 
condition  of  the  eye  that  is  likened  by  Mr. 
Wiseman  to  muscular  paralysis.  In  this  con- 
dition, he  holds  that  accurate  measurement 
of  the  eye's  powers  is  virtually  impossible. 

There  are  few  so-called  perfect  eyes,  and  even 
the  most  perfectly  formed  eye  is  but  a  makeshift  as 
an  accurate  optical  instrument.  It  is  defectixc  in 
many  details,  and  the  one  in  which  it  \arics  the 
greatest  from  exactitude  is  prcciseh'  the  one  de- 
fect which  is  brought  into  prominence  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  refraction  of  the 
eye  when  the  eye  is  under  the  influence  of  atropin 
or  "drolls."  Accepting  the  term  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  a  defective  eye — one  defective 
in  its  formation  or  refractive  powers;  /.  e.,  ability 
to  i)roi)(rly  focus  light — is  an  eye  which  is  too  short 
or  too  long  from  tlie  anterior  surface  or  cornea  to 
the  posterior  surface  or  retina, or  it  is  asymmetrical 


in  curvature — the  curve  of  one  meridian  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  meridian  at  right  angles 
to  it,  with  a  graduating  variation  of  the  intermedi- 
ate meridians  between  these  two.  The  first  con- 
dition is  called  hyperopia  or  far-sightedness;  the 
second,  myopia  or  near-sightedness,  and  the  third 
condition,  astigmatism.  In  either  of  these  con- 
ditions there  is  an  imperfect  focussing  of  the  rays  of 
light  entering  the  eye  if  the  focussing  lens  within 
the  eye  is  at  perfect  rest,  except  for  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  have  no  bearing  on  our  present 
discussion. 

The  effect  of  atropin  on  the  circular  mus- 
cles of  the  iris  is  to  paralyze  them,  thereby 
dilating  the  pupil  to  its  widest  extent  and 
admitting  great  volumes  of  light  into  the  eye. 
As  stated  by  a  well-known  oculist,  "when  we 
use  atropin  the  conditions  of  refraction  then 
obtained  do  not  represent  the  actual  refrac- 
tion of  the  normal  eye." 

The  optometrist,  on  the  other  hand,  induces 
the  muscle  to  relax  of  its  own  accord,  and 
examines  the  eye  in  its  natural,  normal  state. 
In  his  methods  medicine  plays  no  part  what- 
ever. Instead  of  being  forced  into  inactivity, 
there  is  a  normal  physiological  relaxation. 
The  optometrists  regard  their  science  as  a 
dejiartment  of  physics  and  not  of  medicine. 
Columbia  University  has  recognized  this 
view,  and  has  embodied  a  course  of  optometry 
in  its  curriculum.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
practitioners  are  required  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination set  by  the  State  Board  of  Optometry. 
Twenty-flve  States  of  the  Union  have  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  optometry. 
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LIVERPOOL 
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kNE  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
rapid  economic  development  is  that  pre- 
sented by  England's  great  port  of  Liverpool. 
It  seems' almost  incredible  that  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  the  port  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  that  when,  in  1636, 
Charles  I  levied  his  "ship  money"  charges, 
Liverpool  should  have  been  assessed  at  £25 
(Si  25)  only,  while  Bristol — long  since  fallen 
into  the  background  as  a  port — was  rated 
at  £1000  (S5000).  According  to  Mr.  Mark 
Meredith,  in  the  July  Cassier's,  Liverpool's 
first  dock  was  begun  in  1704;  and  even  to-day 
all  tidal  data  are  referred  to  the  level  of  its 
ancient  sill.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it 
was  opened  in  1720,  and  it  had  an  area  of 
1  acre  2897  yards.  The  first  docks  were  vested 
in  the  Corporation,  and  their  early  develop- 
ment was  carried  on  toward  the  south  of  the 
"pool"  from  which  Liverpool  derives  its 
name.  By  1857,  twenty-two  docks  had  been 
built,  and  in  that  year  there  came  about 
what  proved  to  be  an  epoch-making  event, 
namely,  the  transfer,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
of  the  docks  from  the  control  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  to  that  of  a  public  trust  entitled 
the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  called 
of  recent  years  by  the  easier  name,  the 
Liverpool  Port  Authority.  To  quote  Mr. 
Meredith : 

By  this  act  the  docks  became  their  property  as 
from  January  i,  1858,  and  they  had  their  work  cut 
out  for  them  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  port's  ship- 
ping. They  had  to  complete  the  Birkenhead  Docks 
on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river,  and  between 
1858  and  1872  they  more  than  doubled  the  area  of 
the  docks  within  the  port,  whilst  the  tonnage, 
which  in  1855  was  only  4,000,000  tons,  was  more 
than  6,574,000  tons  in  1873.  The  next  dock  ex- 
tension scheme  was  a  £5,000,000  one,  involving  the 
construction  of  the  Brocklebank,  Langton,  Hornby 
and  Alexandra  Docks,  thus  reaching  to  the  north- 
ern and  southern  limits  of  the  present  estate. 
Thus,  then,  in  a  little  over  175  years  an  estate 
was  created  containing  in  its  area  docks  and 
all  the  usual  port  adjuncts,  whilst  there  is  now 
a  new  dock  in  course  of  construction  which  will 
be  unique  in  the  history  of  dock  engineering, 
viz.:  a  combined  wet  and  dry  dock  more  than 
1 100  feet  in  length. 

As  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  merely 
to  name  the  docks  themselves,  we  extract 
from  Mr.  Meredith's  account  notices  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  port.  At 
the  Canada  Dock,  for  instance,  a  huge  coaling 
crane  has  been  provided  which  handles  loaded 
coal  wagons  weighing  30  tons  each,  and  main- 


tains a  speed  of  300  tons  per  hour.  Between 
the  Collingwood  and  Stanley  Docks  is  the 
Stanley  tobacco  warehouse — the  largest  in 
the  world. 

It  is  of  fireproof  construction,  and  is  125  feet 
high,  with  a  total  floor  area 'of  about  36  acres. 
The  building  consists  of  a  vault  quay  and  twelve 
fireproof  upper  floors.  .  .  .  More  than  60,000  casks 
of  tobacco  can  be  stored  on  its  floors  without  piling; 
and  at  one  time  more  than  125,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  valued  at  £25,000,000  (gi 25,000, 000),  were 
stored  within  its  walls. 

The  southeastern  block  of  the  Waterloo 
grain  warehouses,  surrounding  the  Waterloo 
Docks,  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  flour-mill  to 
which  boats  come  straight  from  the  open  sea, 
the  ground  wheat  being  despatched  in  rail- 
way trucks  from  the  door  to  destination.  At 
the  extreme  end  of  the  Liverpool  estate  there 
has  been  provided  accommodation  for  the 
petroleum  trade. 

• 
Magazines  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  of  the 
cliffs  adjoining  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  Dock,  each  capable  of  storing  10,000 
barrels  of  petroleum,  have  been  leased  to  various 
parties  in  the  oil  trade.  There  are  sixty  magazines 
altogether,  and  each  has  been  provided  with  a  moat 
and  the  doors  are  4}^  feet  above  the  road  level,  so 
that  in  case  of  accident  the  contents  will  fill  the 
moat. 

The  foreign  cattle  trade  is  dealt  with  at  the 
docks  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey. 
Here  there  is  accommodation  for  6000  head 
of  cattle  and  16,000  sheep.  A  mile  or  two 
further  down  the  river  are  two  large  graving 
docks  and  fitting-out  basins. 

A  work  which  calls  for  continuous  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Port  Authority  is  that 
of  dredging  the  river  bed.  Previous  to  i8qo 
a  bar  extended  across  the  entrance  to  the  port 
and  only  vessels  drawing  10  or  1 1  feet  of  water 
could  get  over  it  at  low  tide.  The  employ- 
ment of  enormous,  specially  constructed 
dredges  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  now 
there  is  a  depth  of  70  feet  at  low  water  at 
the  landing  stage.  The  latest  dredger,  the 
Leviathan,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  can  dredge  15,000  tons  of  sand  from  a 
depth  of  72  feet  below  the  water  level  in  fifty 
minutes. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  port  is  its 
famous  landing-stage,  which,  though  pro- 
vided specially  for  the  Atlantic  passenger 
traffic,  is  used  by  nearly  every  passenger  ship 
entering  or  leaving  Liverpool. 
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The  whole  structure  is  a  floating  stage,  first 
built  in  1847,  but  reconstructed  after  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1874.  It  is  2748  feet  long  and 
has  an  average  width  of  80  feet.  ...  It  is  held  in 
position  by  a  number  of  bridges,  connected  with 
the  shore  and  stage  by  swivel  joints  and  by  moor- 
ing chains.  .  .  .  For  cart  and  vehicular  traffic 
there  is  a  floating  roadway  55  feet  long  and  35  feet 
wide.  .  .  .  The  largest  vessels  can  come  up  to  it 
at  all  states  of  the  tide  to  land  or  embark  their 
passengers. 

A  good  idea  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
Liverpool  docks  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
following  data  given  by  Mr.  Meredith: 


At  the  present  day  the  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head docks  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  consist  of  583  acres  of 
water  area  and  a  lineal  quayage  of  36  miles,  whilst 
its  extent  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  River 
Mersey  is  7H  miles  and  inland  on  the  Cheshire  side 
for  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  total  land  area  com- 
prised in  the  estate  is  167734  acres,  and  in  it  are 
more  than  63  wef  docks,  and  19  dry  docks  .  .  . 
with  370  cranes  of  all  descriptions.  .  .  .  The  value 
of  the  dock  property  is  estimated  at  between 
£30,000,000  and  £40,000,000  ($200,000,000). 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Board  in  1857,  no 
less  than  £30,500,000  ($152,500,000)  has  been 
spent  on  the  docks  alone. 


THE    SYRIAN    IN   AMERICA 


C  EVERAL  years  ago  an  exhaustive  study  of 
^  the  Syrian  population  of  Greater  New 
York  was  made  by  Prof.  Lucius  Hopkins 
Miller,  now  of  Princeton  University.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  Syrians  of  the  city  of 
New  York  cannot  be  said  to  be  representative 
of  their  own  race  in  the  United  States,  and  on 
this  account  the  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  immigration  movement  from  Syria  to 
America,  recently  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton,  is  of  considerable  econo- 
mic importance.  In  the  course  of  her  work, 
done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Mrs.  Houghton  spent  eight  months 
in  Syria,  and  subsequently  visited  all  the 
important  centers  of  settlement  in  America 
and  she  c<»ntributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  four 
papers  on  her  subject  to  the  Survey  (July  i). 
Most  emigration  is  due  to  economic  causes: 
and  Syrian  emigration  has  to  a  certain  extent 
followed  this  law.  But  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  Turkish  Empire  have  usually 
intermingled  religious  with  economic  consid- 
erations in  this  mo\'ement.  Religious  big- 
otry, feuds  between  Moslem  and  Christian, 
massacres,  which  Mrs.  Houghton  asserts  are 
"going  on  all  the  time  in  one  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  or  another,"  even  to-day, 
have  all  been  responsible  for  migrations  from 
Syria  to  this  country.  Although  certain 
Syrians  are  believed  to  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  between  1870  and  1876,  they 
cannot  now  be  traced,  having  been  farmers 
who  pushed  westward,  took  land,  and  became 
merged  in  the  growing  communities.  What 
is  described  as  "without  question  the  first 
Syrian  family  in  the  United  States,"  was  that 
of  Prof.  Joseph  Arbeely,  with  his  wife,  his  six 
sons,  and  his  niece,  whose  date  of  arrival 
was  1878.  Of  these  first  immigrants,  Mrs. 
Houghton  writes: 


The  family  is  one  of  position  in  Syria;  Professor 
Arbeely  had  been  head  master  of  several  schools  in 
his  own  country,  and  his  name  as  a  scholar  is  re- 
membered there.  He  had  taught  Arabic  to  most 
of  the  American  missionaries  of  the  period,  and  had 
assisted  in  the  translation  and  the  revision  of  the 
Arabic  Bible.  In  this  country,  the  family  took  an 
excellent  position;  two  of  the  sons  founded  the 
first  Arabic  newspaper  in  the  western  world, 
Kawkab  Amerika  (The  Star  of  America),  and  the 
elder  of  these  two  has  long  been  a  physician  of 
reputation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  A  third  brother 
was  consul  in  Jerusalem  under  President  Cleveland. 
Another  was  long  in  the  immigration  service. 

As  to  the  source  which  supplied  the  first 
Syrian  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  tradition  among  the  Syrians  themselves 
"pointing  to  B'sherreh,  a  village  high  up  in 
Mount  Lebanon,  as  the  center  of  the  first 
permanent  migration  of  that  people  to  this 
country."  The  first  considerable  emigration 
however,  occurred  in  the  early  eighties,  from 
Zahleh,  a  place  entirely  wiped  out  by  the 
massacre  of  i860,  but  now  the  largest  village 
in  Lebanon.  These  Zahleh  folk  went  west- 
ward to  the  large  cities,  where  they  began,  no 
doubt,  by  peddling,  but  are  now,  the  majority 
of  them,  established  in  business.  The  Arabi 
Pasha  revolt  in  1882  drove  to  this  country 
a  number  of  Syrians;  and  there  lives  in 
Nebraska  to-day  a  home  missionary  who  was 
six  years  old  when  the  awful  slaughter  in  Da- 
mascus deprived  him  of  both  parents.  The 
majority  of  successful  business  men  of  the 
Syrian  race  in  our  Lake  cities  date  their  com- 
ing, or  that  of  their  parents,  to  the  year  1882. 
Syrians  are  known  to  have  first  entered  New 
Orleans  in  1887;  and  Syrian  peddlers  were 
roaming  North  Dakota  in  1888.  The  immi- 
grants of  this  period  were  largely  of  the  peas- 
ant class,  many  of  whom  however  have  at- 
tained honorable  positions  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption.     For  example,  we  read: 
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PIONEER  SYRIAN  IMMIGRANTS  TO  AMERICA— PROFESSOR  JOSEPH  ARBEELY,  HIS  SIX 

SONS  AND  NIECE 


At  an  international  conference  held  three  }X'ars 
ago  in  Boston,  attended  by  fourteen  hundred  dele- 
gates, one  of  the  most  interesting  speakers  was  a 
Syrian  pastor  of  a  mid-western  American  church. 
This  pastor  is  the  son  of  a  Labanon  peasant,  a  quar- 
ryman,  who  by  such  sacrifices  as  only  those  who 
have  been  in  Syria  can  understand,  managed  to 
give  his  son  a  year  and  a  half  of  schooling  in  one  of 
the  large  preparatory  schools  of  the  American  Mis- 
sion. He  was  unable  to  send  him  to  college,  how- 
ever, and  eventually  the  youth  found  his  way 
to  America,  landing  in  New  York  without  a  cent. 
Engaging  in  business,  he  pursued  his  studies  as  best 
he  could,  until  finally  he  was  able  to  enter  a  theo- 
logical seminary.  In  eighteen  months  he  com- 
pleted the  three  years'  course  and  was  ordained. 

Many  Syrians  reaped  a  good  harvest  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  but  lost  it  all  in  the  mid- 
winter e.xposition  at  San  Francisco.  They 
remained  in  this  country,  and  have  long  since 
recouped  their  losses.  Between  i860  and 
1893  se\'eral  economic  causes  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  Syrian  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Among  these  were  the  competition 
of  Japan  in  the  export  of  silk,  that  of  Egypt 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  the  failure 
of  Baring  Brothers. 

The  exact  estimate  of  the  Syrian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  awaits  the  reports  of 
the  census  of  1910.     For  the  years  1899-1907, 


the  estimate  of  the  best-informed  Syrians 
places  the  number  at  70,000.  Diseases  of  the 
eye,  which  are  so  common  in  Syria  as  to  be 
little  heeded,  have  resulted  in  the  r?jection  of 
thousands  of  would-be  settlers  in  the  United 
States.  Of  4648  Syrians  turned  back  from 
our  ports  in  nine  years,  1578,  or  nearly  2;^ 
per  cent.,  were  debarred  on  account  of 
"loathsome  and  contagious  diseases,"  of 
which  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
majority  were  diseases  of  the  eye.  There  are 
three  Syrian  colonies  in  New  York,  one  of 
which  is  the  poorest  in  the  country.  The 
other  two  (both  in  Brooklyn  Borough)  are 
''superior  to  most  immigrant  colonies,  of 
whatever  people,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States."  Boston  has  the  second  largest 
group,  numbering  about  3000  Syrians,  who 
are  said  to  be  "more  clannish  than  any  other 
immigrants,  except  Jews." 

In  the  lake  cities  the  Syrian  colonists 
are  comparati\-ely  prosperous  and  generally 
respected.  In  ButTalo  most  of  them  live 
in  a  restricted  district  of  two  blocks  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  Cleveland 
Syrians  are  not  as  well  housed.  In  To- 
ledo nearly  all  the  Syrian  families  are 
separately  housed. 
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ELECTRIFYING  A   CANADIAN    PROVINCE 

"A  CANADIAN  Highway  of  Power"'  is 
■^  the  title  given  by  Clayton  M.  Jones 
to  his  paper  in  the  Canadian  Magazine. 
He  says  that  the  city  of  Berlin,  Ontario, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
city  in  the  world  to  recei\e  electric  energy 
transmitted  over  a  hundred  miles  at  the 
great  pressure  or  potential  of  110,000  volts. 
Last  winter  evidently  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Berlin  received  her  Niagara  power 
on  October  11,  iqio.  On  December  20 
the  city  streets  of  London  were  ofhcialh- 
lighted  with  Niagara  energy.  London 
thenceforward  received  electricity  at  4^ 
cents  a  kilowatt    hour,   cutting    the    former 


MR.  p.  \V.  SOTHMAN 

(Engineer  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Berlin,  Ontario) 

price   of   electric   current   in   half,  and  get- 
ting the  cheapest  electric  light  in  America. 

THE     LONGEST     TRANSMISSION     LINE 
IN    THE     WORLD 

On  December  21  the  button  was  pressed 
at  Hamilton  which  turned  on  the  Niagara 
power.  Immediately  the  pumps  of  the  water- 
works system  began  to  work,  the  motor 
began  to  run,  and  the  lights  began  to  burn. 
Mr.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  1905, 
stated  that  the  Commission's  transmission 
line  was  376  miles  long,  with  tributary  lines 
of  100  miles,  making  it  the  longest  trans- 
mission line  in  the  world. 

Ontario's  supply  of  "white  coal"  con- 
sists of  a  multitude  of  large  and  small 
water  powers,  aggregating  7,231,787  horse- 
power. The  cash  value,  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  three  dollars  a  ton  for  coal, 
would  be  $180,000,000.  The  total  crop 
output  of  Ontario  in  1908  was  only  $164,- 
THE  TRANSMISSION  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NEW  000,000.  Thc  savlug  effectcd  by  use  of 
ONTARIO  ELECTRIC  LINE  thc   whltc   coal   instead  of  the  black  works 
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out  at  $20  a  year  for  every  horse-power, 
or  an  aggregate  possible  annual  saving  of 
$60,000,000.  At  present  even  Ontario  re- 
ceives 514,000  horse-power  in  electricity, 
and  so  is  saved  from  importing  7,250,000 
tons  of  coal.  The  making  and  branching 
of  the  line  is  thus  described: 

The  line  has  required  about  500  tons  of  alumi- 
num  cables,  and  about  7500  tons  of  steel  have  been 
used  in  some  3200  towers.  It  starts  from  the  trans- 
forming station  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  the  voltage  is 
increased  from  12,000  volts  to  110,000  volts.  The 
initial  installation  was  for  30,000  kilowatts.  From 
Niagara  Falls  the  line  extends  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  about  fifty  miles  to  Dundas,  at  which 
point  it  divides.  One  line  about  forty  miles  long 
extends  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Toronto, 
while  two  others  go  westerly  to  London;  the 
northern  of  the  latter  two  branches  covers  about 
120  miles,  and  the  southern  about  seventy-five 
miles.  From  London  the  line  proceeds  westerly 
to  St.  Thomas,  about  fourteen  miles.  An  addi- 
tional extension  to  Windsor,  about  100  miles,  has 
been  subsequently  made.  The  poles  are  galvanized 
steel  angle  iron  towers,  spaced  at  a  distance  of 
550  feet,  and  on  curves  of  100  feet.  The  towers  are 
fixed  in  the  ground  by  means  of  framed  steel  an- 
chored six  feet  below  the  surface.  The  height  of 
the  towers  is  sixty-five  feet  except  over  the  Wel- 


In  laying  out  their  lines,  the  engineers  have  par- 
alleled the  roadways  as  much  as  possible,  and  all 
the  crossways  are  protected  by  mesh  construction. 
The  towers  used  in  this  work  are  of  light,  but  sub- 
stantial, design.  They  were  thoroughly  tested  be- 
fore being  finally  adopted  by  the  Commission.  The 
normal  span  between  towers  on  the  level  is  550 
feet.  The  long  tower  line  is  about  276  miles  long, 
and  approximately  3000  towers  were  required  for 
the  work  of  construction.  At  the  end  of  the 
Toronto  line,  difificulty  was  met  in  obtaining  a 
right-of-way  into  the  city,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
engineers  were  forced  to  erect  twenty  towers  along 
the  water-front,  and  these  were  placed  on  massive 
concrete  piers. 

As  yet,  however,  the  work  of  electrifying 
Ontario  is  but  beginning.  Wherever  twenty 
farmers  went  to  a  county  council  and  re- 
quested the  erection  of  a  distribution  line, 
the  Commission  would  erect  the  low-tension 
lines,  tapping  the  main  transmission  high- 
voltage  lines,  and  construct  the  low-tension 
feeders  to  the  residences  of  the  farmers: 

The  next  departure  will  be  the  distribution  and 
use  of  electrical  energy  on  farms  in  old  Ontario. 
It  will  be  used  for  heating,  lighting,  and  for  run- 
ning machinery,  especially  stationary  machinery. 


WHERE  THE  ELECTRIC  POWER  LINE  CROSSES  THE  DUNDAS  VALLEY 


land  Canal,  where  150  feet  clearance  was  allowed 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Tlic  insulators  are  of 
the  disk  suspension  type,  five  disks  being  cm- 
ployed   for  each  conductor,  which   is  of  stranded 


When  a  province  covering  219,650  square 
miles  derives  light  and  power  from  Niagara 
and  other  waterfalls,  we  are  evidently    ad- 


aluminum  wire.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  tow-  vanced  considerably  nearer  to  the  ultimate 
ers  is  arranged  a  grounded  cable  for  lightning  electrification  of  the  planet  for  utilitarian 
protection.  purposes. 
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THREE  years  ago  there  appeared  a  book 
\nth  the  title  "The  Decline  of  the 
Crescent,"  which  was  intended  to  demon- 
strate the  approaching  ruin  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  produced  a  certain  sensation  at 
the  time  and  was  profitably  exploited  by  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Italian,  it  having  been 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages. 
A  German  writer,  Dr.  Earnest  Jaeckh  of 
Heilbronn,  has  now  come  out  with  a  counter- 
blast entitled  "The  Revival  of  the  Crescent, 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Turkish  Revival," 
which  tries  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  the  Turkish  empire  under  its 
present  Moslem  ruler.  This  work  is  signifi- 
cantly dedicated  to  Marshal  von  der  Goltz, 
the  German  officer  who  has  done  so  much  to 
strengthen  Turkey  by  his  long  years  of  work 
in  reorganizing  its  army  and  creating  a  gen- 
eral stafif  after  the  German  model.  Dr. 
Jaeckh  was  in  Turkey  during  the  revolution 
of  1908  and  the  later  insurrection  of  April, 
1909,  and  subsequently  traveled  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  line,  on 
his  return  accompanying  the  army  sent  to 
suppress  the  Albanian  rising  in  1910.  His 
book  is  the  result  of  his  observations  and 
notes  made  during  those  years,  and  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  optimism  based  on  the 
character  of  the  Turk  for  honesty,  sobriety 
and  fidelity,  quite  apart  from  his  bravery  as 
a  soldier. 

An  extract  from  the  volume  explains  per- 
haps better  than  any  diplomatic  argument 
the  real  policy  of  Germany  in  taking  up 
the  position  she  has  toward  Turkey.  Dr. 
Jaeckh  says: 

The  policy  of  Germany  follows  the  advance  of 
the  locomotives.  Into  all  the  regions  traversed  by 
them  they  carry  German  merchandise,  cloths, 
arms,  and  machinery;  they  bring  German  engi- 
neers to  construct  railways  and  irrigation  works; 
they  will  also  go  to  bring  back  the  wheat,  the  wool 
and  the  cotton  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Anatolia, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  perhaps  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Germany,  which,  to-day,  is  still  tributary  to 
America.  It  will  be  for  Germany  the  assurance  of 
its  supply  of  wheat  by  way  of  Constantinople  in 
case  of  war  or  blockade.  And  everywhere  the 
whistle  of  the  German  locomotive  is  heard,  there 
will  the  camel,  which  hampers  transport  by'making 
it  dearer,  fall  back.  The  Arab  horses  of  the 
nomads  will  disappear,  and  the  Bedouin  pillager 
will  lay  down  his  murderous  gun  to  turn  to  the 
productive  plough,  a  result  almost  automatic,  in- 
fallible. By  the  same  means  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Anatolian,  Bagdad  and  Hedjaz  rail- 
ways, once  they  are  linked  together,  assures  itself 
of  the  submission  of  the  Arab  tribes  and  its  de- 
fensive force  against  British  Indo-Egypt. 


Regarding  the  Bagdad  Railway,  Dr.  Jaeckh 
cites  the  opinions  of  the  Ottoman  states- 
men Mahmoud  Chevket  Pacha  and  Dja\id 
Bey,  in  which  they  have  described  it  as  the 
dorsal  spine  of  the  new  Turkey,  undoubt- 
edly so  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  economic 
and  military  advantages.  As  the  country 
has  been  opened  by  it,  it  has  paid  its  tribute 
in  wheat,  wine,  opium,  cotton,  silk  and  fruits, 
and  in  some  cases  the  harvests  have  in- 
creased threefold,  and  transport  has  dimin- 
ished in  some  cases  seventy-five  per  cent. 
The  population  has  increased,  particularly 
by  immigration  from  the  lost  provinces,  and 
the  revenue  from  tithes  has  tripled  in  amount. 
In  this  way  the  Turkish  Government  has  not 
only  been  able  to  pay  the  kilometric  guaran- 
tee on  the  cost  of  the  line,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  past  ten  years  has  realized  a  surplus  of 
$3,500,000.  Last  year,  1910,  the  rolling  stock 
sufficed  to  carry  the  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  calling  for  transport. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  situation  cre- 
ated by  these  new  railways  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
as  Dr.  Jaeckh  sees  it,  is  perhaps  even  more 
interesting  than  the  commercial  and  military. 
It  is  no  less  than  a  Turko-Austro-German  en- 
tente which,  stretching  from  Hamburg  and 
Berlin  by  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  Constanti- 
nople and  Bagdad,  will  act  as  a  "barrier 
against  Russian  Panslavism  as  well  as  against 
the  mole-burrowing  work  of  the  British  in 
Arabia  and  Persia."  The  community  of  in- 
terests places  Turkey  alongside  of  Austria, 
and  he  asserts,  probably  with  authority,  that 
the  military  calculations  of  Turkey  include 
the  Austrian  fleet,  while  that  of  Turkey  holds 
only  a  secondary  place.  In  any  case  this 
work  of  Dr.  Jaeckh  is  bound  to  exercise  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  European  opinion  con- 
cerning the  New  Turkey,  while  for  Ameri- 
cans the  frank  avowal  of  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  has 
very  material  interest. 

Freemasonry  and  the  Late  Crisis  in 
Turkey 

About  the  crisis  in  Turkey  which  in  May 
last  caused  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Public  Instruction  and  others,  and 
seemed  likely  to  end  in  the  break-up  of  the 
cabinet  and  a  second  counter  revolution,  the 
accounts  that  were  published  at  the  time 
afforded  little  light.  In  a  general  way  it  was 
understood  that  a  struggle  of  almost  a  revo- 
lutionary character  was  going  on  within  the 
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Party  of  Union  and  Progress,  that  it  had 
broken  up  into  three  sections,  Conserv-atives, 
Liberals  and  Radicals,  and  might  at  any 
moment  go  to  pieces  and  so  lose  the  control- 
ling influence  it  exercised  in  the  Ottoman 
parliament.  The  alarm  at  Constantinople 
became  all  the  greater  when  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  military  leaders  of  the 
revolution  came  out  with  a  public  pronounce- 
ment in  connection  with  the  agitation  within 
the  party,  and  there  were  fears  of  the  army 
being  used  for  political  purposes.  Sadik  Bey, 
the  officer  in  question,  had, it  seems, been  car- 
ried away  with  the  idea  that  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  was  dominated  by  the 
Freemasons  among  its. members  and  that 
the  government  was  selling  the  country  to 
the  Jews.  With  him  was  a  certain  Medjidi 
Mollah  and  others  who,  because  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Jewish  colonies  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
and  the  Zionist  propaganda  in  a  book  by  a 
M.  Ouchiskine  who  assumed  the  title  of 
"Jewish  Prince,"  took  alarm  or  feigned  it, 
and  called  for  a  commission  of  inquiry.  This 
the  government  refused,  seeing  the  danger  it 
would  ine\'itably  open  up,  the  movement 
having  assumed  a  distinctly  anti-Semitic 
form  and  the  terms  Freemason  and  Jew  hav- 
ing become  almost  synonymous. 

It  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Turkish  press  that  Freemasonry  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  existence  in  Turkey. 
Lodges  have  been  formed  in  Arabia  and  Syria 
under  English  influences  without  any  one 
taking  offense,  but  those  founded  after  the 
revolution  are  being  attacked  as  instruments 
of  atheism  and  anarchy,  and  the  question  was 
asked  why  this  was.  The  interesting  point 
in  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  first  insinua- 
tions that  led  to  the  agitation  came  from 
Egypt,  and  Colonel  Sadik  Bey  made  himself 
the  mouthpiece  of  it,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self. His  disclaimer,  made  in  his  public  dec- 
laration that  the  army  should  not  in  any  way 
be  mixed  in  political  affairs,  did  not  save  him, 
for,  acting  with  the  resolution  and  prompti- 
tude that  are  characteristic  of  him,  Alahmoud 
Chevket  Pacha,  the  Minister  of  War,  fore- 
stalled Sadik  Bey's  resignation  of  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army  by  retiring  him  from  the 
service.  On  the  same  day.  May  24,  that  this 
announcement  was  made,  Constantinople 
papers  published  a  communique  from  the 
War  Office  as  follows: 

Maluiioiul  Chcvkct  Pacha,  Minister  of  War,  has 
addressed  a  circular  dated  the  23d  of  the  current 
month  to  all  the  inspectors  of  Army  Corps,  of  the 
reserves,  and  the  commandants  of  independent 
divisions,  warning  the  army  to  attend  strictly  to  its 


military  duties  and  not  mix  itself  in  politics.  All 
those  who,  forgetting  their  military  obligations, 
concern  themselves  with  political  affairs  will  be 
punished  with  all  the  rigors  of  the  law. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  a  section  of 
the  European  press  was  doing  all  it  could  to 
fan  the  flames,  a  Bulgarian  paper,  the  Mir,  of 
Sofia,  alone  seemed  to  gauge  the  crisis  accu- 
rately.    It  said: 

The  internal  differences  of  the  Young  Turk 
party,  having  the  character  of  private  controver- 
sies, are  not  of  a  nature  to  bring  about  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  party .  The  specter  of  reaction  will 
hover  for  a  long  time  yet  over  the  country  and  will 
force  the  wiser  ones  to  maintain  the  party  union. 
The  Young  Turk  regime  has  realized  incontestably 
mqre  of  liberty  and  order  than  the  Hamidian  rule. 
The  events  at  Constantinople  prove  that  the 
Committee  is  not  a  "Mafia,"  but  a  party  having 
liberal  principles  and  progressi\'e  tendencies.  No 
cabinet  will  be  able  to  exist  without  the  support  of 
the  Young  Turk  party. 

The  Sultan's  Visit  to  Macedonia  and 
Albania 

The  most  important  event  in  Turkey  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  was  Sultan  Meh- 
med  V's  journey  to  Macedonia  and  Albania, 
a  hitherto  unheard  of  innovation  in  Turkish 
politics.  It  is  considered  by  the  Young 
Turkish  press  to  have  had  a  great  political 
influence  on  the  attachment  of  all  rebellious 
elements  to  the  throne  of  Osman  and,  in- 
directly, may  modify  the  \'iew  of  some  Euro- 
pean chancelleries  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Sul- 
tan's subjects. 

The  Sultan  made  his  trip  accompanied,  as 
a  Constitutional  sovereign,  by  most  of  his 
ministers,  the  Grand-Vizier  and  many  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Parliament,  on  board  the 
battleship  Barbaross-IIaireddin.  The  entire 
fleet  was  reviewed  near  Salonika. 

The  reception  and  enthusiasm  were  great  and  of 
the  usual  Oriental  splendor.  Salonika  and  Mona- 
stir — the  cradles  of  the  Ottoman  liberty — as  well 
as  Uskub  and  Prishtina,  centers  of  Moslem  Al- 
banians, were  visited.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
and  most  important  part  of  the  trip  were  the 
different  "Selamliks" — Friday  imperial  prayers — 
given  at  Salonika  and  on  the  plain  of  Kossovo, 
where  the  Turks  have  repeatedly  fought  on  their 
march  of  conquest  toward  central  Europe.  Thou- 
sand of  Albanians,  who  a  year  ago  were  up  in  arms 
against  the  Sultan's  go\-ernment  journeyed  amid 
hardships  for  days,  and  prayed  side  by  side  with 
the  Caliph  of  all  Islam,  in  the  open  air,  listening 
to  the  call  of  the  muezzins  and  chanting  in  unison. 
When,  at  the  end  of  the  prayer,  the  Grand-\'izier 
read  a  general  amnesty  for  Christian  and  Moslem 
political  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  all  these  faith- 
ful and  more  than  15,000  soldiers  of  all  arms,  the 
staging  was  successful  and  the  real  aim  of  the  Sul- 
tan's trip  attained.  At  the  door  of  Europe,  a  huge 
population  swore  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  its 
sovereign  and  Caliph,  the  best  guaranty  of  status 
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quo  and  peace  in  the  Balkans.  During  his  trip  the 
Sultan,  who  understands  perfectly  his  role,  con- 
ducted himself  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  was 
as  democratic  as  the  first  Caliphs,  generous  to  all 
and  had  words  of  thanks  to  the  various  missions, 
which  almost  every  large  city  of  the  Empire  had 
sent  to  greet  him. 

The  radical  daily  of  Constantinople,  the 
Jeune-Turc,  expresses  the  general  opinion  in 
these  words: 

For  many  years  Europe  has  been  mistaken  in 
confounding  the  Turkish  people  with  its  sovereign 
and  Turkish  energy  with  the  acts  of  its  govern- 
ment. ...  In  an  outburst,  which  will  remain 
proverbial,  that  people  broke  all  connections  with 
the  past,  deposed  Abdul-Hamid  and  his  regime  and 
spoiled  the  beautiful  plan  for  dismemberment 
arranged  by  our  enemies.  After  a  lethargy  of  a 
half  century  the  Turk  gained  back  his  forces  and 
continuing  the  traditions  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  the 
illustrious  son  of  the  Vizier  Okran,  the  first  con- 
queror of  Rumelia,  proved  to  the  world  that  he  was 
and  would  remain  a  European  nation  and  power. 
Those  great-great-grandchildren  of  those  who  de- 
feated the  allied  armies  of  Europe,  the  conquerors 
of  the  days  of  Nicopolis,  Varna,  Kossovo,  and  St. 
Syndighi,  of  those  who  vanquished  the  knights,  the 
Hunyadis  and  others,  were  certainly  able  to  ac- 
complish their  new  task.  .  .  .  The  voyage  of 
Mehmed  V  to  Rumelia,  to  Salonika,  to  Mona- 
stir,  Uskub,and  his  pilgrimage  to  the  battleground 
of  Kossovo,  forever  glorious,  constitutes  the  crown- 
ing of  this  work,  the  consolidation  of  the  new 
regime. 


Record  of  the  Present  Turkish  Parliament 

The  next  session  of  the  Turkish  Parliament 
will  meet  in  the  fall.  The  closing  days  of  its 
last  session  were  marked  by  a  contest  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Lower  House  over  the 
question  of  the  budget.  Commenting  on  the 
work  done  by  Parliament  during  the  past 
session,  the  Jeune-Turc  says: 

Rich  in  noisy  scenes,  it  was  Jaoor  in  useful  work. 
It  has  used  much  more  the  power  of  control  on  the 
government,  by  questions  and  interpellations,  than 
filled  its  duty  to  legislate.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the 
majority  could,  with  a  little  more  cohesion,  more 
understanding  of  its  duties,  do  more  useful  work. 
.  .  .  We  are  novices  in  the  application  of  this  new 
regime,  because,  after  six  centuries  of  absolutism, 
and  thirty-three  years  of  a  terrible  despotism,  we 
have  only  three  years  of  parliamentary  experience. 
.  .  .  Still,  although  she  carries  the  weight  of  cen- 
turies, and  has  no  experience,  Turkey  has  not 
sensibly  suffered,  and  her  new  regime  has  succeeded 
better  than  some  others.  Compare  our  parliament 
with  the  one  of  Russia,  which  had  a  Constitution 
two  years  before  us.  Although  Russia  has  a  higher 
culture,  she  has  lost  everything  she  obtained  from 
despotism  and  while  the  Russian  Duma  is  only  a 
fiction  of  a  Parliament,  Turkey  has  not  only  con- 
served her  full  constitutional  rights,  but  has  revised 
them  in  a  more  liberal  sense.  This  proves  that  our 
new  regime  has  a  great  future.  It  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Orient,  that  our  first  Chamber  should 
have  reached  almost  the  end  of  its  period,  without 
being  dissolved. 


VAN'T   HOFF  THE   CHEMIST 


"  npHE  death  of  van't  Hoff  removes  one  of 
"*•  the  leading  men  of  science  not  only  of 
this  age,  but  of  all  time."  This  would  be  high 
praise  for  any  man ;  but  no  one  can  say  that 
in  the  present  instance  it  is  not  entirely  justi- 
fied. The  passage  just  quoted  is  the  opening 
paragraph  of  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  his 
former  teacher  by  Prof.  Harry  C.  Jones  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  contributed  by 
him  to  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Jacobus'  Henricus  van't  Hoff,  the  son  of 
a  physician  in  Rotterdam,  was  born  in  1852, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  Real- 
schule  of  that  city  and  at  the  Polytechnikum 
at  Delft.  At  twenty  he  had  finished  his 
work  at  Leyden  University,  and,  after  further 
study  at  Bonn  and  Paris,  he  obtained  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Utrecht  when  only  twenty- 
two.  He  was  called  to  Amsterdam  in  1877  as 
lecturer  in  chemistry,  was  appointed  profes- 
sor in  that  subject  the  following  year,  remain- 
ing there  till  i8q6,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  to 
fill  a  chair  which  had  been  created  specially 
for  him,  and  which  he  continued  to  occupy 
till  his  death  on  March  i  of  this  present  year. 


In  1 90 1  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in 
chemistry.     Professor  Jones  says: 

Van't  Hoff  did  three  great  things.  He  raised 
and  answered  the  question,  what  is  the  arrange- 
ment in  three  dimensions  in  space  of  the  atoms  in 
the  simpler  compounds  of  carbon?  .  .  .  Some 
compounds  of  carbon  rotate  the  beam  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right;  others  to  the  left— are  "optically 
active,"  as  they  are  termed.  Pasteur  had  pointed 
out  that  this  is  possible  only  in  compounds  in 
which  there  is  some  kind  of  asymmetry.  Van't 
Hoff  showed  in  what  the  asymmetry  consisted. 
He  showed  that  all  optically  active  compounds  of 
carbon  then  known  contain  a  carbon  atom  in  com- 
bination with  four  different  atoms  or  groups;  and 
the  same  holds  true  to-day.  Such  a  carbon  atom 
is  known  as  an  "asymmetric  carbon  atom";  and 
thus  arose  the  theory  of  the  "asymmetric  tetra- 
hedral  carbon  atom,"  which  has  been  the  philoso- 
phy of  organic  chemistry  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years,  and  the  guiding  thought  in  practically  all  of 
the  best  work  in  organic  chemistry  from  1874  to 
the  present  time. 

Van't  Hoff's  second  great  work  had  also  to 
do  primarily  with  the  chemistry  of  carbon. 
Quoting  Professor  Jones  further: 

In  1867  the  Norwegian  physicist  Guldberg  and 
his  son-in-law  Waage,  the  chemist,  announced  the 
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law  of  tlic  cffc'(.t  of  mass  or  quantity  on  chemical  re- 
action— the  law  ('A  mass  action.  .  .  .  Van't  HofT 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  brief  paper  of 
eleven  pages  in  Dutch  on  "The  arrangement  of  the 
Atoms  in  Space,"  took  up  experimentally  the  study 
of  the  velocities  of  chemical  reactions  and  the  con- 
ditions of  chemical  equilibria  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  law  of  mass  action.  He  .  .  .  carried  out  an 
elaborate  series  of  investigations  in  which  the  law 
of  mass  action  was  applied  to  a  large  number  of 
chemical  reactions,  and  shown  to  hold.  The  re- 
sults of  this  work  were  published  under  the  French 
equivalent  of  "Studies  in  Chemical  Dynamics." 
In  this  work  the  whole  subject  of  chemical  dy- 
namics and  chemical  equilibrium  was  placed  upon 
a  scientific  basis,  and  for  the  first  time. 


The  third  and  what  Professor  Jones  charac- 
terizes as  the  greatest  work  of  van't  Hoff  had 
to  do  with  the  relation  between  solutions  and 
gases. 

Through  his  colleague,  the  botanist,  De  Vrics,  the 
attention  of  van't  HofT  was  called  to  the  osmotic 
pressure  measurements  that  had  been  made  by  the 
botanist,  \\ilhelm  Pfcfifcr.  .  .  .  \'an't  HofT  showed 
that  the  laws  of  gas-pressure  apply  to  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  solutions  of  non-electrolytes,  /.  e.  those 
substances  whose  aqueous  solutions  do  not  conduct 
the  current.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  laws  of 
gas-pressure  do  not  apply  to  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  a  single  electrolyte — a  single  acid,  base,  or  salt. 
.  .  .  The  question  arises,  Why  is  it  so  important  to 
have  shown  that  the  laws  of  gas-pressure  apply  to 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  solutions?  We  know  more 
about  matter  in  (he  gaseous  state  than  in  any  other 
state  of  aggregation.  We  can  deal  with  gases  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  only  exact  branch  of  science 
— mathematical  physics — and  van't  Hoff  showed 
that  we  can  d:al  with  solutions  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  raises  the  further  question.  Why  is  it  so  im- 
portant to  have  a  satisfactory  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  solutions?  A  mt  ment's  thought  will  fur- 
nish the  answer.  The  w'lole  science  of  chemistry 
is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  solutions.  Similarly, 
the  biological  sciences  arc  dependent  upon  solu- 
tion for  their  existence;  and  geology,  in  dealing  with 
both  the  sedimentary  and  the  igneous  rocks,  is 
vitally  concerned  with  solution  in  the  broader 
sense  of  that  term.  There  are,  then,  few  branches 
of  natural  science  that  are  not  dependent  upon  solu- 
tion for  their  existence. 

Of  the  personal  side  of  the  great  scientist, 
Professor  Jones  says:  "He  was  one  of  the 
most  modest,  frank,  honest,  and  unselfish  of 
men."  And  he  predicts  that  his  teacher's 
name  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  science 
along  with  those  of  the  very  greatest. 


DELINQUENT  WOMEN  AND   THE   DOUBLE 
STANDARD  OF  MORALITY 


"D  EADERS  of  the  Review  will  remember  a 
■"^  striking  article  noticed  in  this  section  of 
last  month's  issue  under  the  title  "Where 
Men  Should  Play  Fair."  That  article  dealt 
with  men's  unfairness  in  the  marriage  relation. 
In  the  Inleniational  Journal  of  Ethics  there  is 
an  equally  thoughtful  and  courageously  out- 
spoken paper,  entitled  "The  Written  Law 
and  the  Unwritten  Double  Standard."  The 
writer  deals  with  the  ]jroblem  of  delincjuent 
women  and  what  has  been  described  as  "the 
unmarried  half-world."  The  writer,  Miss 
Ada  Eliot  Sheffield,  brings  to  the  discussion  of 
her  subject  the  e.\i)eriencc  of  a  dozen  years  in 
philanthropic  work  and  invaluable  informa- 
tion acquired  at  first  hand  in  the  capacity  of 


court  probation  officer;  and  several  of  her 
conclusions,  though  somewhat  discouraging 
to  optimists,  appear  to  be  unchallengeable. 
The  problem  of  the  delinquent  woman,  she 
says,  resolves  itself  into  the  problem  of  the 
social  evil. 

When  there  is  no  question  of  improper  relations 
with  men, the  mildest  jienal  measure — probation — 
will,  as  a  rule,  bring  shoplifters  or  dishonest  ser- 
vants back  to  the  straight  path.  ...  As  soon  as 
the  other  sex  shares  in  a  girl's  wrongdoing,  the 
problem  becomes  as  complex  as  society  itself.  The 
pressure  on  any  weak  girl  to  indulgence  with  men 
is  so  much  stronger  than  any  other  temptation  she 
meets,  that  her  lack  of  moral  standard  usually 
manifests  itself  in  this  way  and  with  a  terrible  per- 
sistence. Her  own  nature  and  circumstances  may 
give  impulses  in  this  direction  for  which  she  her- 
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self  is  not  to  blame.  A  girl  is  bound  to  enjoy  ad- 
miration, and  to  like  men  for  their  own  sake.  She 
may  have  an  injudicious  mother,  or  no  mother  or 
home  at  all.  Her  work  may  be  monotonous  and  ill- 
paid.  Increasing  the  force  of  every  other  tempta- 
tion is  the  disheartening  fact  that  she  can  earn 
more  money  by  the  sale  of  her  self-respect  than  by 
any  other  gifts  of  mind  or  character.  .  .  .  Finally, 
if  she  once  falls,  her  shame  bars  her  from  respectable 
companionship  wherever  it  is  known. 

It  is  these  causes,  continuously  operative 
in  society,  that  make  of  the  deh'nquent  girl 
a  question  of  the  highest  civic  importance. 
The  best  intentioned  charity  may  do  actual 
harm  by  confining  its  view  to  only  one  phase 
of  it.  Some  social  workers  will  fall  into  the 
fallacy  of  thinking  they  touch  the  social  evil 
itself  by  striking  at  some  one  of  its  numerous 
manifestations. 

The  importation  of  alien  women,  for  instance,  is 
a  peculiarly  revolting  feature  of  the  evil,  yet  the 
radical  danger  to  society  lies  in  prostitution  itself 
and  not  merely  in  the  "white  slav'e"  traffic.  The 
report  of  the  Immigration  Commission  states  that 
"to  the  motive  of  business  profit  is  due  beyond 
question  the  impulse  that  creates  and  upholds  this 
traffic.  .  .  .  But  from  where  does  the  money- 
profit  come?  One  would  be  glad  to  escape  the  fact 
that  if  all  the  men  in  any  city,  who  are  following 
respectable  callings,  should  combine  to  boycott  the 
business,  the  practice  itself  as  well  as  the  traffic 
would  quickly  languish.  The  large  amount  of 
money  which  goes  into  this  vice  indicates  why  de- 
linquent girls  offer  so  difficult  a  problem.  Their 
support  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  come  mainly 
from  men  who  have  money  to  spend — from  fairly 
steady  working  men,  or  from  the  well-to-do.  A 
New  York  prostitute  from  a  raided  house  said  to 
a  lady  who  urged  her  to  leave  that  life:  "If  you 
well-to-do  women  would  keep  your  husbands 
and  sons  at  home,  there  wouldn't  be  any  women 
like  us." 

The  writer  under  notice  gives  voice  to  some 
very  decided  views.    For  example : 

When  it  comes  to  the  attraction  between  a  man 
and  a  woman,  it  is  a  nice  question  to  decide  which 
is  originally  responsible.  Half  the  time  the  parties 
themselves  do  not  know.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  has 
had  opportunity  to  study  prostitution  will  agree 
that  he  is  a  sanguine  person  who  hopes  to  see  in 
his  own  lifetime  any  appreciable  lessening  of  the 
evil.  One  may  even  doubt  whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  populous  communities  will  be 
free  from  it.  .  .  .  The  men  about  a  criminal  court 
take  the  prostitution  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
women  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  necessity.  They 
no  more  doubt  it  than  they  doubt  the  necessity  for 
air  or  for  food.  They  never  question  the  double 
standard  of  morality  which  condones  the  man  and 
ostracizes  the  woman.  They  W'ould  probably  ad- 
mit that  indulgence  is  wrong  for  a  man,  just  as 
they  would  agree  that  a  white  lie  is  not  perfectly 
right.  But  no  one  expects  to  go  through  life  with- 
out telling  some  white  lies.  It  is  a  beautiful  ideal, 
but  impracticable.  So  with  men's  chastity,  a 
beautiful  ideal — for  the  saints. 


Miss  Sheffield  frankly  asserts  that  the 
present  laws  of  uncompromising  repression 
are  unenforceable.  "Why  is  it,"  she  asks, 
"that  while  women  are  arrested  by  hundreds 
for  soliciting  on  the  streets,  the  same  act  on 
the  part  of  a  man,  though  stamped  as  a  mis- 
demeanor on  the  statute  books,  is  practically 
never  punished?" 

For  two  blocks  from  a  high-grade  Raines  Law 
hotel  near  where  I  lived  in  New  York,  men  would 
every  evening  station  themselves  at  intervals  on 
either  side  of  the  street,  watching  and  waiting  for 
some  responsive  woman.  A  decent  woman  could 
not  cast  an  unguarded  glance  without  bringing 
some  fellow  toward  her.  Yet  in  the  two  years  and 
a  half  for  which  I  worked  in  the  courts  of  that  city 
I  never  knew  of  a  man's  being  even  arrested  for 
such  an  offense.  Public  opinion  does  not  demand 
it,  and  indeed  it  would  be  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  police.  .  .  . 
Given  the  double  standard  of  morals,  laws  which 
undertake  to  repress  the  social  evil  are  on  the  face 
of  it  futile.  This  being  the  case,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  corruption  in  the  police  force  follows 
in  the  trail  of  vice? 

What  measures,  then,  looking  toward  re- 
straint of  the  evil  is  it  possible  to  enforce? 
The  system  of  placing  women  and  houses 
under  sanitary  restrictions  and  that  of  segre- 
gation are  dismissed  as  having  proved  un- 
satisfactory.    An  alternative  is  proposed: 

If  license  and  segregation  are  disallowed,  may 
not  some  modification  of  the  existing  system  make 
for  more  actual  repression  than  at  present,  while 
lessening  the  opportunities  for  blackmail?  Solicit- 
ing on  the  streets,  practising  prostitution  in  tene- 
ment houses,  any  outward  disorder  or  advertise- 
ment on  the  part  of  brothels,  are  public  nuisances, 
and  should  be  punished  as  such.  But  when  prosti- 
tution goes  on  in  houses  given  over  to  that  pur- 
pose, houses  which  commit  no  overt  offense,  does 
not  practical  wisdom  advise  that  it  should  be  left 
to  itself?  Society  being  what  it  is,  why  should  a 
girl,  unless  very  young,  be  sent  to  a  prison  or  re- 
formatory simply  for  being  a  prostitute?  .  .  .  The 
male  partners  of  her  sin  keep  the  respect  of  the 
world.  To  add  a  penalty  to  her  outcast  state  is  to 
aggravate  an  injustice. 

This  writer  considers  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion to  be  one  which  concerns  the  relation 
of  every  woman  with  the  men  she  knows  best 
and  has  the  most  influence  over.  It  does  not 
mean  that  any  woman  need  break  through 
the  bounds  of  delicacy  to  be  sincere.  It  cer- 
tainly is  no  more  indelicate  to  discuss  such  a 
question  seriously  with  men  than  to  attend 
the  theater  with  them  to  see  "Camille,"  for 
instance,  or  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 
A  man  who  can  see  either  of  those  plays 
without  having  his  ideas  of  the  relation  of 
men  and  women  shaken  to  the  depths  needs 
sincere  talk  from  a  high-minded  woman. 
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THE   MISUNDERSTOOD    MAN   IN    GERMANY 


JT  is  a  cry  of  Ariadne  that  comes  from  Ber- 
^  lin,  or  to  be  more  modern,  the  plaint  of 
Hedda  Gabler,  whose  Hofrat  has  grown  crit- 
ical toward  her  and  whose  husband  prefers 
to  her  society  even  the  correction  of  his 
rival's  manuscripts.  The  affairs  of  the  Ger- 
man woman  are  in  a  parlous  state.  Though 
she  bears  up  bravely  we  can  see  she  is  in- 
wardly downcast.  And  who  can  refuse  her 
sympathy?  All  the  wit  and  philosophy  of 
Annette  Kolb  in  the  Neue  Rundschau  hardly 
hide  her  dismay.  Forget-me-not  eyes  and 
tendrils  of  gold  hair  blowing  over  pink  cheeks, 
figures  as  slim  as  a  lieutenant's,  are  in  vain. 
Charm  she  ne'er  so  wisely,  Mephistopheles, 
Faust  and  Hermann  are  no  more.  One  is 
tempted  to  remark  they  are  Flying  Dutch- 
men. But  in  sight  of  such  distress,  levity  is 
misplaced.  But  Fraulein  Kolb  is  also 
sprightly  as  she  relates  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Heddian  Empire. 

"Our  Aunt  Nora  is  not  yet  so  old — she 
who  with  flying  colors  and  amid  the  applause 
of  all  Christendom  ran  away  from  her  hus- 
band and  children  and  the  Doll's  House. 
And  with  such  unprecedented  success  that 
for  two  decades  an  endless  procession  of  us 
who  did  not  want  to  be  understood  by  our 
husbands,  followed  suit.  Indeed  we  not 
rarely  married  with  that  intention  and  came 
back  as  incomprises  from  the  honeymoon. 
The  prettier  we  were,  the  more  incomprise 
we  were  allowed  to  be  and  the  more  eager 
other  men  were  to  consider  us  as  fathomless 
and  to  fathom  us.  And  we  needed  to  con- 
tribute nothing  more  than  assent  to  all  they 
imagined  of  us,  and  we  needed  to  interest 
ourselves  for  nothing  except  for  the  interest 
we  inspired.    It  was  most  awfully  nice! 

"But  ah!  with  what  a  violent  jerk  the 
tables  were  turned  on  us!  Was  the  man 
tired  of  the  game?  Did  it  bore  him  one  fine 
day  or  had  he,  too,  often  gone  astray  in  his 
idle  guessing?  I  do  not  know.  But  suddenly 
he  found  it  more  exciting  to  be  misunderstood 
himself,  and  at  once  he  went  in  to  be  mis- 
understood with  that  inborn  thoroughness 
which  the  nine  gymnasial  classes  so  plainly 
show,  and  which  will  not  be  in  our  bone  and 
fiber  for  many  a  long  day  to  come.  We 
women  had  only  been  incomprises  for  a  sea- 
son, but  he  will  not  be  understood  at  all. 
He  comes,  takes  the  lovely  pose  away  and 
is  the  only  incomprise  all  to  hims.'lf.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  give  up  the  game  as 
lost,  for  the  partner  is  lacking.  Just  the 
youngest    and    most    charming   women    are 


to-day  as  neglected  and  isolated  as  if  they 
were  still  confined  to  the  hearth  and  home. 
Not  that  appreciation  for  them  is  wanting. 
On  the  contrary,  no  one  will  understand  them 
so  well  and  discover  such  exquisite  and  fitting 
praise  for  them  as  the  Misunderstood  Man. 
The  worship  he  pays  them  no  one  before 
would  have  shown  a  woman  without  feeling 
all  fire  and  flame  for  her.  But  do  not  fancy 
that  he  glows  for  her!  When  he  goes  to  see 
her  he  never  forgets — the  opera  glass  held 
wrong  side  up  to  see  her  at  a  distance  no 
matter  how  near  she  may  stand  to  him.  His 
fire  is  snuffed  out  in  this  analytic  process. 
She  will  never  find  him  so  far  away,  so  frosty, 
indeed  so  disinclined,  as' after  he  has  just  re- 
cited a  litany  of  adoration.  For  with  that 
he  dismissed  her  from  his  heart.  And  so  he 
verily  takes  off  his  hat  before  her — but  at 
the  same  time  he  takes  leave. 

"And  this  man  we  must  love  to-day — 
faute  de  mieux,  for  another  is  not  there! 
The  Don  Juan  type  is  outranked  or  become 
paterfamilias.  The  Misunderstood  Man  has 
no  impulse  to  higher  flights,  but  is  rest- 
ing from  the  beautiful  things  he  so  long 
stood  champion  for,  as  the  weariness  felt 
during  a  long  hot  march  only  comes  home 
to  the  soldier  after  the  halt  has  sounded. 
So  he  now  prefers  cool,  shadowy  paths  of 
feeling,  that  divide  to  end  quickly  or  to 
split  off  into  side  paths.  His  eyes  have 
grown  too  sensitive  to  endure  shimmering 
far-off  horizons  of  'vocations'  or  different 
points  of  view.  With  fevered  hand  he  waves 
aside  all  talk  of  general  ideas,  goals,  sowings 
and  reapings  and  ideals  and  enthusiasm  with 
all  the  overdue  payments  that  too  often  out- 
live her.  To  'wine,  woman  and  song'  he 
holds  quite  other  relations  than  hitherto  and 
his  bonds  to  music  have  grown  as  slight  as  to 
women.  But  all  this — his  unproductivity 
with  the  rest — is  as  little  definitive,  as  little  a 
finale  as  the  held  note  before  the  next  meas- 
ure. I  propose  that  he  be  not  disturbed. 
People  are  not  very  different  from  fashions. 
She  who  yesterday  raised  outcry  against 
hobble  skirts  wears  to-day  no  others.  Their 
virtue  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  educate  us 
to  good  carriage  and  to  the  cult  of  the  silhou- 
ette, and  in  this,  they  resemble  to  a  hair — 
with  all  respect — the  Misunderstood  Man, 
Therefore  it  is  wiser  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
him,  nay — even  to  be  enchanted  with  him. 
For  he  (and  not  the  man  nor  the  skirt  of  yes- 
terday, whatever  their  virtues  may  have 
been)  is  to-day  the  given  equation." 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 
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Fraulein  Kolb  finally  exhorts  her  sorely- 
tried  sisters  to  employ  well  the  time  of  tribu- 
lation that  they  may  stand  alone  against  the 
jubilant  day  when  the  recreant  tires  of  his 
grim  solitude  and  the  bugles  call  truce  of  mis- 
understanding. But  we  are  sad  for  the  ap- 
proved shade  of  blue  eyes  that  must  fade  over 
Kant  and  Schlegel  and  the  wisps  of  corn- 
colored  hair  that  will  blow  unseen  at  Verein 


lectures  on  Richard  Strauss  and  Wedekind. 
It  is  not  the  cry  of  Ariadne,  it  is  more 
"Come  over  and  help  us."  Could  not  the 
University,  of  Chicago  send  to  Berlin  a  breezy 
girl  graduate  to  take  the  chair  of  manage- 
ment of  the  Eternal  Masculine?  Or  even 
an  exchange  for  a  Hedda  Gabler  tried  and 
proven  in  the  fire  of  adversity  might  benefit 
American  husbands. 


PRESENT-DAY   POLITICAL   PARTIES   IN 

GERMANY 


A  SURVEY  of  the  condition  of  political 
•^*-  parties  in  Germany  presents  no  refresh- 
ing spectacle,  writes  Dr.  Karl  von  Stengel, 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  and  author  of  various  works  of  a 
political  and  legal  nature,  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue.  Aside  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  very  fact  of  the  existence 
of  so  many  parties  and  factions  is  *^a  dis- 
agreeable phenomenon,"  it  is  a  matter  of 
grave  moment,  further  comments  the  learned 
professor,  that  one  party,  the  Socialist, 

does  not  pretend  to  take  its  stand  upon  the  ex- 
isting order,  but  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  private 
and  public  rights;  while  another,  the  Center,  under 
ultramontane  influence,  assumes  in  many  ways  a 
hostile  attitude  to  our  modern  public  institutions, 
and  will  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign  state  over  all  religious  associations — 
and,  therefore,  over  the  Catholic  Church  as  well. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  hatred  displayed  by 
the  different  parties  to  each  other — even  by  the 
so-called  citizens'  parties;  that  is,  those  that  ought 
to  band  together  to  combat  the  socialists. 

To  confirm  this,  continues  Dr.  von  Stengel, 
one  need  only  to  observe  the  constant  war 
waged  by  many  Liberal  papers  against  the 
"Agrarians,"  "Junker,"  and  "Ostelbier" 
[Prussians  east  of  the  Elbe.] 

They  are  represented  as  people  who  wish  to  ex- 
ploit all  government  laws  and  institutions  solely 
for  their  own  benefit,  totally  disregarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  Conservatives  do, 
to  be  sure,  deserve  the  reproach  of  having  repeat- 
edly— -notably  in  case  of  the  financial  reform  of 
1909 — insisted  too  strongly  upon  the  interests  of 
the  great  landowners.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  Liberals  have  but  too  often  considered 
the  interests  of  mobile  capital,  and  especially  of 
the  Bourse,  exclusively,  may  be  cast  up  against 
them.  It  should,  besides,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Conservative  party  is  nationalist,  heart  and  soul, 
and  has  always  stood  up  for  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  government,  and  of  what  significance 
the  Prussian  aristocracy,  the  Junker  so  much 
reviled,  has  been  in  the  development  not  alone 
of  Prussia  but  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  on  the  other  hand,  why  the  Con- 


servatives, who  are  under  the  sway  of  the  land- 
holders, should  so  often  have  antagonized  the 
Liberals,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  accused 
of  favoring  mobile  capital  and  the  Bourse,  since 
both  parties  are  nationalist  and  are  not  divided 
by  irreconcilable  differences;  they  should  con- 
sider that  instead  of  rending  each  other,  they 
should  join  in  a  common  cause  against  the  So- 
cialists. 

How  the  evils  connected  with  the  German 
political  party  system  may  be  remedied,  this 
writer  finds  it  difficult  to  say,  "particularly, 
since  political  parties  are  not  the  arbitrary 
creations  of  individual  statesmen  or  politi- 
cians but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions." 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  existing  par- 
ties actually  represent,  in  the  main,  the  various 
economic  and  social  interests;  the  Liberals,  mobile 
capital;  the  Conservatives,  landed  property;  the 
Socialists,  the  laboring  classes;  the  Center,  sec- 
tarian interests,  and  that  in  spite  of  it,  new  organi- 
zations have  quite  lately  been  forming  which 
represent  more  particularly  still  the  interests  of 
economic  and  social  groups — as  the  Landlords' 
Union,  the  Peasants'  Union,  the  Hanseatic  League, 
the  Middle-Class  League.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
party  formations  will  be  increasingly  influenced 
by  thes6  combinations,  particularly  as  questions  of 
constitutional  rights,  which  formerly  were  decisive 
in  the  organization  and  aims  of  political  parties, 
have  retreated_before  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

Whatever  form  the  future  evolution  of  the 
party  system  may  assume,  it  is  most  desir- 
able, in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  von  Stengel,  that 
the  point  should  be  reached  when  all  German 
parties  shall  have  a  thoroughly  national 
basis,  "the  existing  order  be  made  the  im- 
movable foundation  of  further  development, 
and  the  nation  in  general  gain  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  demands  which  must  arise  in 
order  to  strengthen  Germany's  position  ex- 
ternally and  internally." 

For  the  present,  the  writer  concludes,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  situation  of  the  parties 
is  a  depressing  one. 
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The  mistake  committed  in  connection  with  the  must  not  despair.     Political  intelligence  has  grown 

financial  reform  of  1909 — not  by  the  Conservatives  among  the  Germans,  and  notably  in  the  Reichstag 

alone  but  by  the  Liberals  as  well — in  rejecting  the  as  well,  in  the  last  decades.     This  has  been  evi- 

propositions,   so  eminently   worthy   of  considera-  denced  by  the  fact  that  the  proposals  of  the  Bun- 

tion,  of  the  Bundesrat,  aroused  a  mutual  bitterness  desrat  aimed  at  strengthening  the  army  and  navy, 

among  the   so-called   citizens'    parties  which   will  no  longer  meet  with  the  opposition  they  encoun- 

niost  probably  have  serious  consequences  in  the  tcred  twenty-five   years  ago.     The  Conservatives 

next  elections  to  the  Reichstag.    Nevertheless,  one  should  cooperate  with  the  Liberal  Right. 


THE   AMAZONS— FACT   OR   FABLE? 


A  AIONG  the  many  legends  of  ancient  Greece 
-^^-  few  have  provided  subject  matter  for 
more  discussion  than  that  of  the  race  of  Ama- 
zons. To  call  them  a  feminine  race  would  be 
erroneous;  for  the  qualities  for  which  their 
very  name  stands  as  a  synonym  were  as  un- 
feminine  as  could  possibly  be  imagined.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  customary  for  the  majority 
of  archeologists  to  consider  them  as  wholly 
fabulous;  but  researches  in  the  history  of 
social  and  family  life,  and  the  acceptance  of 
certain  successive  epochs  therein,  have  led  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  statements  of  early 
writers  on  developments  in  history  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  open  to  doubt.  Among  these 
developments,  writes  Lina  Eckenstein  in  the 
Englishwoman  (London),  is  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  Amazons,  the  first  men- 
tion of  whom,  we  are  told,  occurs  in  the 
Iliad,  which,  as  is  now  known,  received  its 
present  form  in  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ.     According  to  one  passage  in  Homer, 

the  Amazons,  some  time  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
])enetrated  into  Lycia  in  the  southwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  there  beaten  back  by  Bellerophon. 
.  .  .  The  poet  Pindar  described  Bellerophon  as 
rising  on  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  and  attacking 
the  Amazons  from  above.  The  other  passage  in 
the  Iliad  relates  that  the  Amazons  invaded  Phry- 
gia  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  they 
fought  on  the  river  Skamander  against  the  allied 
I'hrygians  and  Trojans  at  the  time  when  King 
Priam  of  Troy  was  a  young  man.  Strabo  men- 
tioned a  hill  on  the  plain  of  Ilium  "which  men 
called  Batia^a,  but  the  immortals  the  tomb  of 
?.Iyrina,  the  bounding  Amazon,"  so  called  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  drove  her  chariot. 

,  The  peoples  of  antiquity  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  Amazons.  Serious- 
minded  writers  and  accredited  historians 
believed  them  to  be  truly  historical.  In  the 
Painted  Hall  at  Athens  was  a  picture  by 
Mikon  representing  Theseus  and  the  Athe- 
nians fighting  the  Amazons.  Other  paintings 
on  the  same  wall  at  Athens  represented  his- 
torical subjects  such  as  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  the  contest  at  Oenoe.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  says  i\\c Englishwoman  writer, 
Are  we  justified  in  accepting  the  episode  of 


the  defeat  of  the  Amazons  as  historical  also? 
A  number  of  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  dated  their  foundation  to  individual 
Amazons.  The  Amazonian  settlements, 
concerning  which  detailed  information  is 
preserved,  are 

those  which  were  situated  on  the  plains  of  Ther- 
modon,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Certain  women  here,  whose  husbands  were  cut  ofT  in 
a  marauding  expedition,  "laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
marriage  with  their  neighbours,  calling  it  slavery, 
not  matrimony.  '  They  killed  the  remaining  men, 
henceforth  managed  things  themselves.  When  at 
home  they  were  occupied  in  performing  with  their 
own  hands  the  work  of  ploughing,  planting,  pas- 
turing cattle,  and  particularly  in  training  horses. 
The  strongest  among  them  spent  much  of  their 
time  hunting  on  horseback,  and  practising  martial 
exercises.  The  Amazons  recruited  their  numbers 
either  by  receiving  the  strangers  who  came  in  a 
peaceful  spirit,  or  by  meeting  men  outside  their 
home.  .  .  .  The  Amazons  of  the  Thermodon  were 
under  the  joint  rule  of  two  queens. 

This  joint  rule  of  two  queens  has  a  parallel 
in  Chinese  annals.  Other  women  settlements 
are  mentioned  by  later  writers.     Thus 

there  was  the  Maegdaland,  the  land  of  women  of 
northern  Europe,  referred  to  in  King  Alfred's 
Orosius.  Adam  of  Bremen  in  the  eleventh  century 
mentions  settlements  of  women  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  inmates  of  these  beat  back  the  men  who  ap- 
proached them,  and  they  recruited  their  numbers 
by  "mating  with  travellers,  with  the  prisoners 
whom  they  made,  and  with  monsters  who  are  not 
rare  in  those  parts,"  as  the  writer  naively  puts  it. 

The  great  river  of  South  America,  we  are 
told  in  the  article  under  review,  was  called  the 
Amazon  from  the  number  of  women  settle- 
ments on  its  banks.  Many  writers,  however, 
derive  the  name  from  an  Indian  word  signify- 
ing "boat-destroyer,"  in  allusion  to  the  dan- 
gerous tidal  waves  at  the  river's  mouth. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  word  "Amazon"  was 
a  descriptive  word,  signifying  "without  a 
breast,"  in  reference  to  an  alleged  custom  of 
confining  or  searing  the  right  breast  in  order 
that  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  or  the 
throwing  of  the  javelin  might  not  be  inter- 
fered with.     Although  this  view  was  widely 
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held,  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  none  of  the 
paintings  or  sculptures  of  Amazons  gives  any 
evidence  of  this  practice. 

When  Herodotus  \'isited  the  Crimea  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  he  "heard  of  con- 
tests between  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  of  the 
I)lains  of  Thermodon."  The  Sauromatai,  on 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  traced 
their  origin  to  Amazons  who  were  carried  off 
in  a  boat  by  Greeks  and  who  slew  all  the  men 
on  board.  Being  wafted  to  northern  shores, 
they  there  seized  some  horses  and  defended 
themselves  successfully  against  the  Scythians, 
who  ultimately  mated  with  them.  Herodo- 
tus says  of  them:  "Their  rules  of  marriage 
are  thus  settled:  no  virgin  is  permitted  to 
marry  until  she  has  killed  an  enemy;  some  of 
them,  therefore,  die  of  old  age  without  being 
married,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  law." 
In  modern  times  we  have  the  women  warriors 
of  Dahomey,  the  king  of  which  country  held, 
for  the  traveller  Duncan,  a  review,  first  of 
6000  and  then  of  8000  female  soldiers. 

Duly  noticing  the  conflicts  of  the  heroes  of 


Greece  with  the  Amazons,  the  capture  of 
their  queen  Antiope  by  Theseus,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  the  Scythians  and  Ama- 
zons, "the  Englishwoman  writer  refers  to  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  representing  Ama- 
zons, all  of  which  "lay  stress  on  the  martial 
valor  and  the  physical  beauty  w^hich  the 
Greek  of  a  later  age  associated  with  the  women 
of  the  earlier  period" ;  setting  forth,  it  is  true, 
the  triumph  of  the  men,,  but  in  a  manner 
"bearing  witness  to  the  artists'  sympathy 
with  the  defeated  women."  And  she  encour- 
ages her  sisters  of  this  present  day  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Later  ages  have  viewed  the  Amazonian  develop- 
ment sometimes  with  wonder,  sometimes  with  sus- 
picion, sometirnes  with  admiration.  But  when- 
ever occasion  has  offered  in  the  course  of  history, 
individual  women  have  proved  themselves  capable 
of  personal  valor  and  administrative  power.  There 
is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bad 
effects  which  centuries  of  degradation  have  brought 
may  be  overcome,  and  that  the  new  generation  of 
women  will  prove  itself  capable  of  restoring,  under 
a  new  form,  the  independent  spirit  which  animated 
their  sisters  in  the  far-away  past. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  JEW,  AS  SEEN  BY  A  DANE 


l^EW  tasks  are  more  elusive  than  that  of 
*  defining  the  spirit  of  a  race.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  exclude  judgment  from  such  a 
definition,  and  judgments  are  as  a  rule  emo- 
tional rather  than  intellectual — prompted  less 
by  reasoning  from  given  facts,  than  by  preju- 
dices subtly  connected  with  selfish  interests. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  our  attempts  to 
define  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  race  have 
suffered  from  one-sided  fault-finding,  or 
equally  one-sided  praise.  A  serious  effort  to 
avoid  both  horns  of  this  dilemma  has  been 
made  by  a  Danish  Lutheran  minister,  the 
Rev.  I.  Fauerholdt,  writing  for  Gads  Danske 
Magasin  (Copenhagen),  of  his  observation 
during  several  years  of  missionary  activity 
among  the  Jews  of  southeastern  Europe. 

There  the  main  faults  and  chief  virtues  of 
the  Jews  seem  to  be  what  they  are  alleged  to 
be  right  in  our  own  country:  sharp  practices 
in  money  matters  and  insatiable  desire  for 
knowledge.  These  are,  at  least,  the  points 
that  every  one  meeting  Jews  in  the  regions 
visited  by  the  Danish  writer  feels  compelled 
to  dwell  on.  But  the  Rev.  Fauerholdt  feels 
differently.  His  conclusions  are  that  the 
fault  is  not  so  bad,  the  virtue  not  so  good,  as 
they  appear  on  the  surface.  Taking  up  the 
fault  first,  he  shows  that  the  Jew,  in  his  fond- 
ness  for   haggling,   in   his   ability   to   drive 


shrewd  bargains,  in  his  outright  misstate- 
ments concerning  the  goods  in  which  he  is 
dealing,  follows  a  custom  that  is  imiversal 
throughout  the  Orient.  He  says  on  this 
point : 

The  usual  "civilized"  manner  of  doing  business 
is  practically  unknown  outside  a  limited  part  of  the 
vast  inhabited  world.  And  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  reproach  the  Jews  for  doing  what  is  customary 
throughout  the  Orient.  What  have  tourists  in 
Italy,  for  instance,  not  had  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
extortion  merely  because  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  practices  of  haggling  over  every  bargain! 
When  we  talk  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
merchant,  we  must  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  he 
never  expects  to  get  what  he  asks.  And  we  talk  of 
his  cheating,  we  should  remember  that  he,  like 
everybody  else  in  those  parts,  expects  the  customer 
to  look  out  for  himself.  That  I  am  right  in  these 
things  is  well  proven  by  the  fact  that  you  never 
incur  the  enmity  of  a  Jew  by  getting  the  better  of 
him  in  a  haggling  match  or  a  deal  of  any  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  that  is  the  surest  way  of  winning  his 
respect  and  friendship.  Nor  is  the  haggling  merely 
a  means  of  satisfying  the  greed  for  money:  it  is  a 
sport,  a  kind  of  tournament,  where  the  most  per- 
sistent wins.  • 

Incidentally  the  Danish  missionary  points 
out  with  added  emphasis,  v^hat  others  have 
indicated  before  him,  namely  that  in  regions 
where  sexual  vice,  gluttony  and  drunkenness 
are  the  rule,  the  Jews,  with  but  rare  excep- 
tions, remain  moral  and  moderate  in  all  their 
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habits.     Turnins;  to  the  generally  recognized   elsewhere  in  search  of  truth.     The  Jews  have  al- 

eagerncss  for  study  which  seems  nowadays  to  "■'''l^  ^'^^^  ^  T^''/??  P'^^P'"'-  J^'^-'  howc%er.  used 

,",.,,         ■'          T          11             .1        ^    1  J  to  be  true  onlv  ot  the  men.     .now  it  is  just  as  true 

characterize  the  young  Jew  all  oyer  the  world,  „f  ^he  women.'  An  ordinary  Jewish  truck  driver  in 

the    Rey.    Fauerholdt    feels    again    foroed    to  Russia  often  possesses  an  amount  of  knowledge  that 

make  allowances,  but  this  time  in  opposite  his    Danish   colleague   would    not   even   dream   of 

direction.    So  far  as  he  has  found,  the  intel-  ?triving  after.    And  it  would  be  little  short  of  an 

,      ^      ,             .              ^       r  ^1      T                    1     11  insult  to  the  voung  Jewish   women  employed  in 

lectual  acquirements  of  the  Jews  are  shallow,  Russian  factories  to  imagine  them  on  the  same 

dissipated  in  useless  argumentation,  and  pro-  moral  and  cultural  level  as  similar  workers  among 

ductive  of  much  unloyable  arrogance.     For  the  women  of  Denmark, 
all  that,  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  Danish  writer  does  not  try  to  formu- 

"  To  study"  is  the  Jewish  expression  for  reading,  lateany  definition  of  his  own,  by  which  the 

"Culture"  and  "Science"  are  words  constantly  on  Jewish  spirit  might  be  placed  and  understood, 

his  lips.    "The  Science  "—as  if  there  were  only  one  i^^^  ^it  pleads  for  a  more  systematic  and  more 
— is  a  term  ot  which  he  shows  particular  loudness.  ,S     ..        ,     j         r   .i     ,        •  •,  -i.  ^     ^ 

And  what  is  studied  isno  longer  «^er./v  the  Talmud,  sympathetic  study  of  that  Spirit  as  it  finds 

not  even  chiefly  that  work.    While  the  older  man  utterance  both  in  indiyidual  liyes  and  in 

may  still  resort  to  that  old  fount  of  learning,  his  such    racial    phenomena    as    the  vast    and 

seventeen-year-old  son-whom  development  corre-  fruitful    Yiddish    literature     Avhlch     is    now 
sponds   with   that   ot    a   western   young   man   ot  .      •  .  i      i     j  r  r     •  u 

twenty-five-and  his  nineteen-^'ear-old  daughter-  springing    up    m    unlooked-for    profusion    all 

who  reminds  me  of  a  Danish  woman  of  thirt\ — go  oyer  southeastern   Europe. 


THE   NOVALIS    LETTERS:    A   DISCOVERY 

P^OR  over  a  hundred  years  an  envelope  has  I  am  driving  at?  I  will  not,  I  will — I  must — 
wandered  from  one  member  to  another  I  may — I  can — stay  here!  'Stay  there!' 
of  the  von  Lancizolle  family  of  Stettin.  Re-  you'll  say,  'that's  what  I  thought!'  Don't 
cently  the  Geheimrat  von  Lancizolle  w^as  ask  me  anything  yet!  I  live — as  if  I  had 
struck  by  the  postmark  "Gotha,  i8i  2  "on  the  never  lived  before — in  undisturbed  content 
envelope,  opened  it  and  found  a  packet  of  and  in  dulcet  oblivion  of  all  care." 
autograph  letters  and  poems  of  Novalis.  In  Griiningen  there  were  merry-makings 
The  Geheimrat  sent  the  packet  to  Ernst  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  severe  patriarchal 
Heilborn,  the  editor  of  Novalis'  works,  and  tradition  of  Xovalis'  childhood — but  he  was 
the  contents  are  for  the  first  time  published  drawn  into  the  whirligig  and  some  of  the 
in  the  May  Deutsche  Rundschau.  lightheartedness  of  the  company  is  in  the 

In  October,  1794,  Novalis  went  to  Tenn-  next  letters,  mischievously  describing  himself 
stedt  in  Thuringen  to  serve  as  assistant  as  Benedict  and  even  paterfamilias,  with 
magistrate  to  the  Kreisamtmann  Just.  The  postscripts  of  mock  advertisements  for 
chief  became  the  friend  of  the  poet,  then  nurses,  children's  old  clothes,  and  other  over- 
twenty-two,  and  in  November  accompanied  flowings  of  high  spirits.  The  relapse  was  not 
him  to  Griiningen,  the  yellow  castle  where  far  ofi".  Not  only  did  the  Griiningen  gayety 
Novalis  first  met  Sophie  von  Kiihn.  Just  pass,  but  Sophie  herself,  the  capricious  child 
witnessed  the  dawn  of  the  famous  love-  of  so  little  delicacy  of  feeling — did  not  last- 
afTair,  and  his  niece,  Caroline  Just,  was  the  ingly  satisfy  Novalis.  He  was  able  to  see 
recipient  of  this  newly  discovered  packet  of  clearly  in  spite  of  the  flights  of  his  enthusiasm 
letters  that  reflect  the  alternating  joys  and  and  his  genius  for  loving.  He  writes  to 
doubts  of  Novalis'  secret  betrothal  to  Sophie  Caroline:  "I  hope  for  your  permission  and 
von  Kiihn  and  again  his  fears  for  Sophie's  your  uncle's  to  spend  an  hour  with  you  every 
life,  his  grief  for  her  death,  and  final  mystic  evening.  Perhaps  you  can  teach  me  means 
submission.  to  bear  dark  hours  and  to  look  forward  to 

In  the  first  letter  Novalis  begs  Caroline  happier  ones — and  not  await  them  in  the 
to  malce  excuses  to  his  friends  at  Tenn-  worst  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a  sen- 
stedt  for  his  prolonged  stay  at  Griiningen.   sitive  nature!" 

"Only  think,  there  is  such  a  deep  snow  one  Happiness  spoke  otherwise,  but  misfor- 
can't  get  out  of  the  house  without  endanger-  tune  came,  and  called  love  back.  In  No- 
ing  one's  life!  No  wise  man  rashly  risks  his  vember,  1795,  NovaHs  had  the  first  serious 
life.  Many  haj^py  hours  claim  me  still.  I  warnings  of  Sophie's  illness.  Fears  for  her 
am,  besides,  not  quite  well — do  you  see  what  reawakened  his  consciousness — it  cannot  be 
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said  of  what  he  owned  in  Sophie,  but  what 
he  desired  to  own  in  her.  In  a  poem  of  the 
packet  the  lover  sings  again. 

There  are  letters  of  calm  and  work,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  friendship, 
and  one  that  touches  on  an  episode  in  Caro- 
line's life — the  transfer  of  a  young  official  to 
another  town.  "You  have  lost  now  a  fine 
piece  out  of  your  life.  It  is  something  com- 
plete now — your  friendship  with  him — 
rounded  out,  transparent  and  connected — 
stuff  for  numberless  silent  joys  and  reflec- 
tions. A  loss  indeed,  but  count  a  little  as 
well  on  the  calm  resignation,  the  ever  more 
and  more  necessary  leaning  on  your  inner 
self,  the  firmer  foothold  on  that  that  shall 
not  pass  away — the  divine  in  us.  It  is  no 
slight  task  to  make  unto  one's  self  an  artificial 
aim — but  it  is  a  poem.  It  needs  indeed  Sun- 
day energy  to  be  sufficient  unto  one's  self 
and  to  grow  at  home  in  the  world  of  ideas 
instead  of  in  the  world  of  the  senses." 

Later  he  says  of  Sophie,  "I  have  so  sunk 
my  personality  in  her  image  that  I  take 
no  breath  but  in  her.  This  identity,  fusion 
of  our  beings,  grows  every  day.  No  Schwar- 
vierei,  for  that  I  could  throw  down  the  gaunt- 
let to  a  year-old  husband!  Only  worship, 
unspeakable  pleasure  in  her  and  wondrous 
dependence  on  her — not  a  trace  of  wild, 
unrecking  passion."  Novalis,  still  tmsuspect- 
ing  of  possible  separation  from  Sophie,  sends 
a  gay  poem  to  Caroline,  teasing  her  with  her 
prolonged  spinsterhood.  In  a  second  poem 
to  Joy  on  Sophie's  birthday  he  ends  "Round 
our  hearts  Joy  winds  a  wreath  of  evergreen" 
— the  evergreen  used  in  Germany  for  funeral 
wreaths  as  well — a  bad  omen. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1797,  Sophie  von 
Kiihn  died  from  the  effects  of  an  operation. 
Novalis'  long  and  unrestrained  outpouring 
of  grief  five  days  after  to  Caroline  is  the  most 
significant  of  the  discovered  letters.  Beneath 
the  rigid  classicism  of  his  style  runs  a  molten 
current  of  desolation.  Phrases  linger  on  the 
ear  as  "My  turning  to  stone  comes  with 
swift  tread  as  ever  evil  comes  upon  us." 
"Memory  is  paralyzed  by  pain — I  am  as  in  a 


trance,  and  everything  so  uneasily  common- 
place I  often  ask  myself,  Ts  it  true?'" 

"I  shall  never  crush  out  the  memory  of 
her  agony.  Her  martyrdom  remains  the 
crown  of  thorns  of  my  remaining  days. 
Would  to  God  they  be  few!"  "If  my  sor- 
row's slow  flame  utterly  consume  me  till  but 
a  breath  could  scatter  my  body  to  ashes, 
would  not  Sophie's  spirit  aid  me  then  to  re- 
turn to  her?"  "What  avails  it  to  be  a  loom 
of  ideas,  and  love  failing?  For  the  living 
Beloved  there  is  no  substitute."  "  Griiningen, 
cradle  of  my  better  self,  is  only  the  solitary 
grave  in  the  little  churchyard  to  me  now. 
The  three  ells  of  earth  on  her  heaven-con- 
taining breast — only  that  fills  the  phantasy 
that  of  old  swung  aloft  to  what  paradises!" 

The  proud  "I  need  not  blush  for  my  love 
for  her"  is  followed  by  bitter  self-reproach. 
We  see  the  inner  struggle — the  straining  for 
perfected  sorrow  with  the  mystic  hope  of 
attaining  union  with  the  Beloved.  As  a 
plant  to  earth  so  Novalis  clings  to  belief  in 
the  hereafter.  His  soul  is  laid  bare  to  us, 
pathetically  young  and  pure  for  all  its  com- 
pelling genius. 

Herr  Heilborn  ends  with  a  picture  of  the 
pious  Just  household  with  their  daily  pray- 
ers, their  large  charities,  the  ladies'  lessons 
in  knitting  to  poor  children,  and  the  warm 
motherly  welcome  of  the  Frau  Kreisamtman- 
nin  to  Novalis  to  whom,  perhaps,  only  here 
came  something  of  that  peace  whose  restless 
and  passionate  seeker  he  was.  "Strange 
folk,  this  Just  pair,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned  as  they  went  through  the  Tennstedt 
streets.  They  were  both  misshapen.  While 
she  had  a  hump  on  the  left  shoulder,  he  had 
one  on  the  right.  And  behind  this  quaint 
pair  followed  perhaps  the  pale,  narrow- 
chested  Novalis,  and  the  consumptive  Caro- 
line— all  bent  on  solemnly  inaugurating — with 
a  poem  of  course — a  newly  bought  garden 
in  this  world-forgotten  Thuringian  village. 
And  yet  there  was  such  intensity  of  life  in 
these  sickly  beings  that  still  to-day  we  are 
nourished  by  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
high  festal  board  of  ethereal  passion." 


HENRI    BERGSON:    PHILOSOPHER 
OR   PROPHET? 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 

French  poetry.  And  the  same  man  informs  us  that 
"the  intuitional  philosophy  of  Bergson  has  so  taken 
possession  of  Paris  that  the  spirit  of  it  seems  to  fi!i 
every  place."  All  this  superficial  popularity  might 
merely  arouse  suspicion  as  to  the  man's  genuine 
power  and  scope  as  a  thinker,  but  when  we  turn 
to  the  other  side — to  the  world  of  expert  opinion 
par  preference — we  meet  with  the  same  almost 
unanimous  recognition  of  Bergson's  place  and  in- 
fluence. "  His  appearance  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
promises  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
human  thought,"  writes  a  critic  like  G.  R.  T.  Ross 
in  the  London  Nation,  and  from  innumerable  other 
quarters  the  same  note  of  unbounded  enthusiasm 
is  heard.  Even  when  his  ideas,  as  such,  are  bitterly 
opposed,  the  learning  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
their  presentation  are  ungrudgingly'  acknowledged. 

In  our  search  for  causes  capable  of  explaining 
this  abrupt  rise  of  a  quiet  thinker  into  world- 
circling  fame  it  is  of  little  use  to  speak  of  "fad- 
disms"  and  "passing  fashions."  For  in  the  voice 
of  Professor  Bergson  there  is  not  one  sensational 
note.  He  has  taken  no  step  to  attract  or  hold  the 
attention  of  the  greater  public — though  he  believes 
passionately  In  working  and  writing  for  nothing 
less  than  all  men.  In  his  attitude  toward  truth  anil 
its  right  of  way  against  all  selfish  interests  or  estab- 
lished superstitions,  he  is  as  uncompromising  as 
any  other  typical  representative  of  his  class.  And 
in  spite  of  his  lucid  prose,  ^'ivid  power  of  illustra- 
tion, and  constant  effort  at  clearness  and  concise- 
ness, his  writings  are  by  no  means  easy  reading  to 
a  mind  not  trained  in  the  ways  of  systematic 
thinking.  There  is,  in  a  word,  every  reason  to  as- 
sume that  his  position  is  founded  on  true  merit, 
and  that,  whatever  ebb  or  increasing  flood  his  out- 
ward popularity  may  experience  after  this,  his 
spirit  will  become  indelibly  stamped  on  the  world's 
thought,  so  that  after  having  passed  through  him 
that  thought  must  for  all  future  be  different  from 
what  it  was  before  he  appeared. 

To  account  for  his  extraordinary  renown  to-day. 
we  must  assume  that  his  qualities  and  gifts  and 
achievements  are  those  of  men  like  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  Kant  and  Hegel,  Schopenhauer  and 
Comte,  Spencer  and  James.  In  each  such  case, 
when  the  efforts  of  a  single  man  have  exercised 
marked  effect  not  only  on  all  subsequent  thinking 
but  on  the  conduct  of  the  mass  of  his  contempo- 
raries, we  have,  I  think,  to  lead  the  result  back  to 
three  cooperating  factors:  first,  a  strong  and  highly 
magnetic  personality,  so  that  what  the  man  says 
or  does  becomes  supported  and  supplemented  b>- 
what  he  is;  secondly,  a  distinctly  new  way  of  seeing 
life  and  interpreting  it,  whereby  man's  timidity  in 
front  of  the  world-riddle  becomes  to  some  addi- 
tional degree  abated;  and  thirdly,  a  |)articular  need 
on  the  part  of  mankind  which  is  administered  to 
by  the  wider  vision  of  (he  man  in  (juestion.  We 
have  in  this  country  recently  had  a  most  striking 
example,  in  the  person  of  the  late  William  James, 
of  such  cooperation  between  a  man's  character,  his 
creative  thought,  and  the  acute  demand  of  the 
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'T'O  make  straight  for  the  point  of  this  article: 
Why  should,  out  of  an  unobtrusive  and  un- 
known French  scholar  like  Prof.  Henri  Bergson, 
suddenly  emerge  a  figure  of  world-wide  interest 
and  importance? 

Ten  years  ago  nobody  dwelling  outside  the  inner 
courts  of  organized  knowledge  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  his  sayings  or  doings.  And  to-day  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  asking  eagerly  for  the 
slightest  details  relating  to  his  private  or  public 
life.  His  books — of  which  there  are  only  four,  not 
counting  his  doctor's  thesis — have  each  "reached 
six  or  seven  editions  in  the  original,  and  they  are 
now  being  hurriedly  translated  into  one  language 
after  another.  His  teachings  are  spreading  like 
flames  across  a  sun-scorched  prairie.  E\ervwhere 
laymen  and  learned  alike  feel  compelled  to'  define 
their  intellectual,  moral  and  artistic  attitudes  by 
reference  to  his  ideas.  We  find  him  quoted  as  their 
spuitual  authority  by  leaders  of  the  Syndicalist 
labor  movement  in  France  and  by  the  young  Tory 
Democrats  of  England,  by  the  Modernist  reform- 
ers within  the  Catholic  Church  and  by  those 
audacious  iconoclasts  who,  as  Post- Impressionists, 
are  startling  the  world  with  a  new  art  form. 

"He  has  been  accepted  by  the  Symbolists  as  the 
philosopher  of  the  new  idea,"  writes  an  English 
journalist   in   regard   to  the   latest   movement   in 
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world  at  large.  And  Professor  Bergsoh's  case  is,  I 
feel  sure,  another  one  of  the  same  kind,  though  per- 
haps even  more  remarkable — for  did  we  not  hear 
Professor  James  himself  at  the  height  of  his  fame 
apply  the  title  of  "master"  to  the  younger  and 
then  less  known  Frenchman? 

In  his  career,  as  outlined  by  external  facts,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  throw  much  light  on  his  suc- 
cess, though  some  ha\e  traced  it  in  part  to  his 
foreign  ancestry  and  cosmopolitan  heritage.  He  is 
of  Jewish  and  Polish  descent,  but  his  family  came 
to  France  from  the  other  side  cf  the  Channel.  He 
himself  was  born  in  Paris,  but  became  a  French- 
man only  by  naturalization,  obtained  after  he  had 
already  entered  the  public  schools.  There  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  inherent  adaptability  in 
his  nature,  for  neither  as  student  nor  as  teacher 
d(,ies  he  ever  seem  to  have  been  in  conflict  with  his 
surroundings — a  rare  fact  to  mention  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  man  of  unmistakable  genius.  Yet  he 
gave  early  evidence  both  of  ability  and  originality. 
At  1 8  he  took  a  prize  in  mathematics.  And  even 
in  his  doctor's  thesis,  finished  in  1889,  when  he  was 
thirty,  the  ideas  which  later  brought  him  such 
renown  may  be  found  foreshadowed.  When  in 
1900,  after  teaching  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
high  schools  and  normal  colleges  maintained  by  the 
state,  he  was  made  professor  of  modern  philosophy 
in  the  ancient  College  of  France,  at  Paris,  the  eyes 
of  the  learned  world  were  already  turned  expect- 
antly in  his  direction,  and  his  election  to  the 
French  Institute  a  year  later  came  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

It  was  as  a  teacher  he  "irst  began  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  his  influence  on  the  present  generation  of 
Frenchmen,  and  it  is  from  his  success  as  a  teacher 
that  we  get  valuable  light  on  his  progress  in  gen- 
eral. That  his  success  h  s  been  almost  phenomenal 
may  be  judged  by  the  gloomy  forebodings  uttered 
from  time  to  time  by  leading  representatives  of 
older  thought  currents.  Nothing  less  than  a  gen- 
eration of  students  raised  in  total  scorn  of  estab- 
lished scientific  methods  and  ideals  is  what  they 
have  professed  to  fear.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
it  may  prove,  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  body 
of  students  in  France  is  thoroughly  inoculated  with 
Bergsonism,  while  outside  of  that  country  the  same 
set  of  ideas  and  ideals  is  conquering  one  university 
after  another.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  students  at 
Jena  are  more  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Paris- 
ian professor  than  with  the  "actualism"  expounded 
by  their  own  venerable  preceptor,  Professor 
Eucken. 

Too  often  in  the  past  the  academic  lecturer 
seems  to  have  measured  his  accomplishments  by 
the  degree  of  abstruseness  he  managed  to  attain. 
And  philosophy  has  equally  often  been  nothing  but 
an  exciting  game  of  hide  and  seek,  with  vanity  for 
goad,  and  for  goal  alleged  "truths"  having  little 
or  no  bearing  on  the  "vulgar"  issues  of  ordinary 
life.  To  this  entire  tendency  of  what  has  some- 
times been  called  "mandarinism"  the  attitude  of 
Professor  Bergson  has  from  the  start  been  frankly 
hostile.  He  seeks  above  everything  else  to  make 
himself  clear.  And  he  does  so  to  a  large  extent  by 
constant  reference  of  his  argument  to  the  facts  of 
actual  existence.  For  mere  sophistries  he  has  no 
use  whatever.  And  he  takes  h.  ,  place  conspicu- 
ously with  that  growing  group  of  .hinkersthe  world 
over  who  insist  that  philosophy  like  everything 
else,  must  be  for  all  mankind.  According  to  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  who  recently  made  him  a  visit, 
he  believes  it  possible  "to  make  ar.y  philosophical 
idea  clear  and  acceptable  to  the  multitude." 


What  has  just  been  said  of  his  speaking  applies 
with  etiual  truth  to  his  writing  .  He  is  a  master  of 
style,  but  one  who  always  insists  on  making  style 
a  servant  of  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  An  Eng- 
lish reviewer  says  that  his  written  work  has  "the 
unity  and  flow,  above  all  the  imagination,  of  a 
poem."  Nevertheless  it  is  always  "loaded"^— 
every  line  betrays  a  vast  knowledge  that  is  never 
one-sided  or  pedantic.  Thus  the  reviewer  just 
quoted  wonders  at  the  fact  that  Professor  Bergson 
shows  equal  command  of  "ancient  speculation" 
and  of  modern  biology.  Though  starting  as  a 
mathematician,  he  has  mastered  that  most  diffi- 
cult art  of  translating  abstract  thought  into  terms 
of  concrete  life — as  when,  to  give  only  one  instance, 
he  speaks  of  consciousness  as  "a  momentary 
spark  flying  up  from  the  friction  of  real  actions 
against  possible  actions." 

So  far  he  has,  as  already  mentioned,  produced 
only  four  volumes — the  first  of  these  in  1889,  and 
the  latest  one  in  1907.  One,  "Le  Rire"  (The 
Laughter) — which  was  the  third  to  be  completed, 
though  Professor  Bergson  had  then  been  at  work 
on  it  nearly  twenty  years — has  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  It  deals  with  laughter  as  a 
social  function,  the  author's  leading  idea  being  con- 
tained in  this  sentence:  "The  function  of  laughter 
is  to  punish  and  to  repress  certain  actions  that  ap- 
pear as  defects  to  the  social  consciousness."  This 
sharp  accentuation  of  man's  social  side  is  very 
characteristic  of  Professor  Bergson's  whole  atti- 
tude. It  colors  all  his  ideas  and  theories,  and  in  the 
light  of  it  one  finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  some 
of  his  avowed  but  uninvited  followers — like  the 
anarchistically  inclined  Syndicalists — have  been 
able  to  draw  any  inspiration  from  his  teachings. 

His  other  three  volumes  have  just  been  brought 
out  here  under  the  following  titles:  "Time  and 
Free  Will"  (Macmillan);  "Matter  and  Memory" 
(Macmillan);  "Creative  Evolution"  (Holt  &  Co.). 
The  first  two  deal  with  certain  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  consciousness  and  are  more  closely  special 
ized  than  the  third.  Through  them  Professor 
Bergson  has  endeavored  to  establish  the  reality  of 
time — of  which  he  says  that  "we  do  not  think  it, 
but  live  it,  because  life  transcends  intellect" — and 
the  presence  of  an  element  of  free  choice  and  conse- 
quent unforeseeableness  in  all  of  man's  actions. 
In  the  introduction  to  "Matter  and  Memory" 
occurs  a  passage  that  seems  to  summarize  both  the 
basis  and  the  spirit  of  all  that  he  has  written. 
There  are  two  principles,  he  says,  which  he  has 
used  as  a  clue  throughout  his  researches: 

"The  first  is  that  in  psychological  analysis  we 
must  never  forget  the  utilitarian  character  of  our 
mental  functions,  which  are  essentially  turned 
toward  action.  The  second  is  that  the  habits 
formed  in  action  find  their  way  up  to  the  sphere  of 
speculation,  where  they  create  fictitious  problems, 
and  that  metaphysics  must  begin  by  disposing  of 
this  artificial  obscurity." 

From  first  to  last,  "Creative  Evolution"  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  clearing  away  of  just 
such  "artificial  obscurities,"  by  which  reality  has 
become  overlaid  in  the  course  of  man's  millennial 
groping  toward  an  understanding  of  it.  Beyond 
all  doubt  it  is  Professor  Bergson's  greatest  book, 
as  it  is  his  latest — and  the  one  into  which  he  has 
put  most  not  only  of  his  system  but  of  himself. 
The  personality  of  the  man — with  all  its  rare  treas- 
ures of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  of  insight  and  of 
sympathy,  of  common  sense  and  of  fancy — shines 
gloriously  through  every  one  of  its  pages.  And  it 
is  in  these  pages  he  has  given  that  something  which 
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is  at  once  new  and  fitted  to  meet  the  crying  need 
of  his  time — the  something,  in  other  words,  that  sets 
him  aside  as  a  thinker  of  creative  originality.  In 
this  work  he  has  no  longer  been  satisfied  to  deal 
with  mere  isolated  phases  of  life,  but  has — in 
accordance  with  the  philosopher's  time-honored 
right — pushed  on  toward  certain  universal  con- 
clusions, shaping  themselves  at  last  into  a  logical 
totality  of  cosmic  interpretation. 

For  the  professional  philosopher  the  book  is  rich 
in  startling  and,  of  course,  debatable  propositions, 
with  which  I  shall  not  concern  myself  here.  For  I 
want  to  get  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Frenchman's 
thought — the  way  in  which  he  conceives  and  meets 
the  riddle  of  life  itself.  First  of  all,  then,  he  finds 
us  using  two  different  instruments  in  dealing  with 
life,  and  he  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
origin,  nature  and  function,  on  one  side,  of  in- 
stinct, and,  on  the  other,  of  intellect.  The  main 
thing  to  all  philosophy  so  far  has  been  thought:  the 
main  thing  to  Bergson  is  the  act  of  living  and  our 
unformulated  sense  of  it — that  is  intuition,  or 
"instinct  turned  self-conscious." 

"  Instinct,"  he  says,  "is  molded  on  the  very  form 
of  life.  If  the  consciousness  that  slumbers  in  it 
could  awake,  if  it  were  wound  up  into  knowledge 
instead  of  being  wound  off  into  action,  if  we  could 
ask  and  it  could  answer,  it  would  give  up  to  us  the 
most  intimate  secrets  of  life."  And  he  cries  to  us: 
"Let  us  try  to  see,  no  longer  with  the  eyes  of  the 
intellect  alone,  which  grasps  only  the  already 
made  and  which  looks  from  the  outside,  but  with 
the  spirit;  I  mean  with  that  faculty  of  seeing  which 
is  imminent  in  the  faculty  of  acting  and  which 
springs  up,  somehow,  by  the  twisting  of  the  will 
on  itself,  when  action  is  turned  into  knowledge, 
like  heat,  so  to  say,  into  light." 

He  does  not  scorn  or  spurn  intellect.  On  the 
contrary,  its  cooperation  is  needed  for  the  utter- 
ance of  what  is  laid  bare  by  intuition.  Seen  thus, 
"with  the  spirit,"  an  essential  dualism  is  found  at 
the  bottom  of  all  existence — the  dualism  between 
matter  and  life,  between  unorganized  and  organ- 
ized being.  "The  vision  we  have  of  the  material 
world  is  that  of  a  weight  which  falls,"  he  says; 
"but  all  our  analyses  show  us,  in  life,  an  effort  to 
remount  the  incline  that  matter  descends."  Out 
of  the  effort  made  by  life,  "the  reality  which 
ascends,"  to  overcome,  or  at  least  to  suspend,  the 
downward  rush  of  matter,  springs  the  tangible  and 
\isible  universe. 

Life  proper  reveals  itself  above  all  as  a  flux  and 
a  creation.  "To  exist  is  to  change,  to  change  is  to 
mature,  and  to  mature  is  to  go  on  creating  oneself 
endlessly,"  Professor  Bergson  tells  us.  Back  of  all 
this  creative  change  he  finds  a  common  impetus 
that  he  calls  the  elan  vital — the  life-urge.  We  may 
imagine  it  as  "a  center  from  which  worlds  shoot  out 
like  rockets  in  a  fire-works  display."  As  here,  so  it 
is  at  work  everywhere,  shaping,  developing,  initiat- 
ing. "It  is  probable  that  life  goes  on  in  other 
planets,  in  other  solar  systems  also,  under  forms  of 
which  we  have  no  idea."  For  life,  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
fessor Bergson,  is  neither  an  accident  nor  a  volun- 
tary act  of  some  supernatural  being:  it  is  a  uni- 
versal necessity. 

Evolution  he  sees  not  as  a  straight  line,  but  as  a 
sheaflike  divergence  of  forms.  Some  lines  come 
tpiickly  to  an  end.  Others  stretch  onward  with 
constant  offshoot  of  new  branches.  Each  onward 
step  has  to  be  bought  by  the  surrender  of  some- 
thing that  until  then  had  remained  common  prop- 


erty, and  which  thereafter  will  become  cnaracter- 
istic  of  a  parallel  form.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
vegetable  kingdom  represents  chiefly  the  general 
tendency  of  life  to  store  up  energy,  while  the 
animal  kingdom  specializes,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
expenditure  of  energy. 

To  Professor  Bergson  each  form  appears  as  a 
narrowly  restricted  delegate  of  the  life-urge,  de- 
vised for  a  distinct  purpose,  and  permitted  to 
regard  this  purpose  as  the  end  of  all  life.  "Each 
species,  each  individual  even,  retains  only  a  certain 
impetus  from  the  universal  vital  impulsion,  and 
tends  to  use  this  energy  in  its  own  interest." 
Hence  the  egoism  that  marks  each  separate  species 
as  well  as  specimen.  The  principal  social  signifi- 
cance of  Professor  Bergson's  ideas,  however,  lies  in 
his  statement  that  "everywhere  the  tendency  to 
individualize  is  opposed  and  at  the  same  time 
completed  by  an  antagonistic  and  complementary 
tendency  to  associate."  The  evolution  of  being  in 
this  double  direction  is  due  to  the  very  nature  of 
life.  Thus  "society,  as  soon  as  formed,  tends  to 
melt  the  associated  individuals  into  a  new  organ- 
ism, so  as  to  become  itself  an  individual,  able  in  its 
turn  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  association." 
Beyond  the  human  mind  we  divine  the  race-mind: 
behind  the  individual  will,  an  all-inclusive  world-will. 

When  we  have  reached  this  point,  we  have  also 
reached  the  most  comprehensive  aspect  of  Professor 
Bergson's  thought — an  aspect  which  Professor 
Lovejoy  has  indicated  by  his  reference,  in  the  works 
of  more  than  one  prominent  thinker  of  to-day,  to 
"a  genuinelj^  radical  evolutionism,  which  is  at  the 
same  timeof  a  highly  romantic  and  religious  spirit." 
It  is  nothing,  less  than  a  new  religious  formulation 
that  seems  to  shape  itself  before  our  rapt  vision 
when  Professor  Bergson  says  that  God,  as  defined 
in  the  light  of  the  life-urge  theory,  "has  nothing 
of  the  already  made,"  but  is  "unceasing  life,  action, 
freedom."  Another  vista  of  equally  startling 
nature  is  opened  up  by  his  assertion  that  "the 
whole  of  humanity,  in  space  and  in  time,  ij  one 
immense  army  galloping  beside  and  before  and 
behind  each  of  us  in  an  overwhelming  charge,  able 
to  beat  down  every  resistance  and  dear  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  perhaps  even  death." 

A  divine  principle,  lying  ahead  and  not  behind 
us;  an  immortality  not  miraculously  conferred  but 
logically  attained:  these  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
possibilities  contained  in  Professor  Bergson's  auda- 
cious conclusions.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  through 
his  courage  in  drawing  out  the  consequences  of  his 
own  thoughts  that  far — and  through  his  ability  to 
do  so  without  for  a  moment  losing  his"_firm  hold  on 
the  actuality  with  which  we  are  all  familiar — that 
he  has  won  his  dominant  place  not  only  in  the 
heads  of  the  few  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  many. 

Like  President  Eliot,  like  the  late  Professor 
James,  like  all  those  earnest  and  able  men  who  are 
banded  together  in  the  world-embracing  Monistic 
Union,  Professor  Bergson  has  felt  that  much  of 
what  has  passed  as  religion  hitherto  has  lost  its 
background  of  actual  experience,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  need  of  man  to  relate  himself  to  the  un- 
known as  well  as  to  the  known  has  grown  no  less 
poignant  than  it  was  in  the  past.  And  to  him  more 
than  to  anybody  else,  as  I  see  it,  has  it  been  given 
to  restate  the  truths  of  being  in  such  manner  that 
they  become,  not  a  religion  in  themselves,  but  the 
firm  basis  on  which  a  new  and  more  reverential 
conception  of  the  great  insolvable  mysteries  of  life 
may  be  reared. 
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"A  BOOK  OF  CAMBRIDGE  VERSE,"!  edited 
■^  by  E.  E.  Kelk  tt,  places  before  the  reader  repre- 
sentative selections  from  the  great  quantity  of 
Enjjlish  verse  that  clusters  around  the  taiTie  and 
history  of  Cambridge.  Conceding  that  no  one  has 
ever  done  for  Cambridge  anything  like  that  which 
Matthew  Arnold  did  for  Oxford  in  his  incompara- 
ble poem,  "The  Scholar  Gipsy,"  Mr.  Kellett  finds 
that  there  is  still  much  admirable  poetry  that  ex- 
presses love  and  appreciation  for  the  ancient 
shrine.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  wrote,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1340, — "And  name  lichc  there  was  a  great  collegge 
.Men  clipen  the  Soler-halle  at  Cantebrigge,"  and 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  Paul  England  sang 
of  the  halls  where  "Milton  mused"  and  "Dar- 
win's brow  unbent."  Spenser,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, Byron  and  a  host  of  other  poets  have  added 
their  song  inspired  "by  a  grateful  memory  of  Cam- 
bridge or  by  a  love  of  her  thousand  beauties."  The 
literary  taste  of  succeeding  generations  may  be 
gathered  from  this  anthology,  likewise  the  exact  re- 
lation of  Cambridge  University  as  an  institution  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  in  their  progress 
toward  modernity.  Mr.  Kellett's  notes  are  mines 
of  erudition  concerning  Cambridge  poets  and  poetry. 
Mr.  Kellett's  collection  is  illustrated  with  a  fron- 
tispiece of  Clare  Bridge  and  portraits  of  the  poets 
from  Master  Spenser  down  to  Tennyson. 

"A  Study  of  Versification, "2  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  of  Columbia  University,  has,  according 
to  the  author's  statement,  two  purposes;  first,  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
mechanism  of  verse,  and,  second,  to  encourage 
teachers  to  give  courses  in  metrical  rhetoric — the 
last  with  the  belief  that  e.xercise  in  verse-writing  is 
the  best  possible  way  to  attain  the  mastery  of  an 
easy,  flexible  prose  style.  Mr.  Matthews  is  first  of 
all  a  most  excellent  workman,  and  his  book  fulfills 
admirably  the  objects  of  its  conception.  His  analy- 
sis of  the  elements  of  English  verse  and  his  plain, 
clear  instruction  as  to  the  reduction  of  our  vagrant 
poetical  ideas  to  rhythmical  measure,  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  to  those  interested  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language.  Every  lover  of  poetry  will 
perceive  the  exquisite  guile  of  art  with  which  Mr. 
Matthews  has  set  for  our  study  in  mechanical  de- 
tail, only  the  most  lovely  lyrics  and  blank  verse  pro- 
duced by  the  masters  of  English  poesy.  "Versifi- 
cation is  the  carved  vase  which  holds  the  precious 
wine  of  poetry,"  according  to  Mr.  Matthews.  He 
acquaints  us  with  the  design  of  the  vase  and  the 
composition  of  its  metal,  meanwhile  we  taste  the 
precious  wine."  The  chapters  of  the  volume  are 
devoted  to  Rhythm,  Meter,  Rime,  Tone-color,  the 
Sonnet,  Fixed  Forms,  Poetic  License,  etc.  Mr. 
Matthews  stands  for  Gautier's  creed,  which  is  that 
of  all  true  artists, — the  creed  that  fights  for  per- 
fection of  form  as  the  right  of  strong  men's  art, 
the  art  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Milton.  Only  the 
great  may  have  license;  only  those  who  are  beyond 
fault  may  use  a  fault  to  advantage.  One  feels 
that   Professor   Matthews   is  at   least   potentially 

'  A  Book  of  Cambridge  Verse.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Kellett. 
Cambridge  University  Press.     440  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

2  A  Study  of  Versification.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Houghton,  jMilHin  Company.     275  pp.     $1.25. 


a  poet.  Only  a  poetic  mind  could  have  with  such 
sure  cfaftsmanship  fitted  the  detail  of  technique 
and  the  appreciation  of  pure  song  together  for  our 
instruction. 

Mr.  Kuno  Meyer  offers  a  translation  of  early 
Irish  poetry,' consisting  of  lanitnts,  love-songs, war- 
songs,  religious  poetry-  and  Nature  poetry.  Many 
of  the  lyrics  are  taken  from  the  Gaelic  and  Welsh 
tales  wherein  lyrics  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  heroes  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
story,  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette."  All  of  the  older 
bardic  poetry  is  in  part  a  chronicle  of  historical 
events  and  is  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  the  great 
families  of  Ireland.  There  is,  as  Mr.  Meyer  states, 
little  attempt  in  his  translations  at  either  rliyme  or 
rhythm;  nevertheless,  he  has  preserved  in  large 
measure  the  grandeur  and  sweep  of  the  Gaelic 
originals.  The  selections  of  religious  poc  ry  give 
insight  into  the  status  and  ceremonials  of  t.ie  early 
Christian  church  in  Ireland.  The  invocation  called 
"Deer's  Cry,"  attributed  to  St.  Patrick,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  enabled  the  good  saint  to 
pass  heathen  warrior  bands  who  opposed  n.is  mis- 
sionary progress  disguised  to  their  eyes  as  a  wood- 
land deer,  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  invocations 
ever  penned  to  the  Deity.  For  pagan  beauty  and 
true  Celtic  feeling  the  selection  "  The  Tryst  After 
Deat'i"  is  incomparable.  The  shade  of  the  war- 
rior ciiieftain,  Fothad  Canann,  who  has  been  slain 
in  combat  with  Alill  of  Munster  for  the  offense  of 
carrying  away  Alill's  wife,  keeps  compact  of  tryst 
with  his  paramour  after  the  fatal  struggle  in  which 
both  Fothad  and  Alill  are  slain.  His  words  are  not 
of  their  guilty  love — death  has  purged  away  the 
desires  of  the  flesh;  there  remains  alone  the  pitiful, 
yearning  desire  of  the  man  for  immortality.  He 
begs  that  a  lofty  and  splendid  tomb  be  erected  for 
him  that  "some  one  will  at  all  times  remember  the 
song  of  Fothad  Canann."  With  this  desire  is  min- 
gled the  Celtic  fatalism  that  accepts  both  good  and 
evil  with  composure — the  composure  that  is  begot- 
ten of  a  lofty  conception  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
death.  Fothad  says,  "  It  was  destined  for  me — thy 
unhappy  journey:  at  Feic  my  grave  had  been 
marked  out."  This  remarkable  poem  is  of  the 
early  eighth  or  late  seventh  century  and  may  be 
found  in  the  original  text  in  another  collection  of 
Irish  poems  by  Mr.  Meyer,  entitled  "Fianagect." 
The  poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,*  with  final  revis- 
ions, exhaustive  notes  and  variorum,  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitty,  to  whom  much  of  the 
material  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staff'  of  the  Richmond  Examiner. 
A  few  weeks  before  Poe's  death,  and  while  he  was 
still  in  the  office  of  the  Examiner,  he  had  all  his 
major  poems  and  several  of  the  minor  ones  revised 
and  set  in  type.  Mr.  Whitty,  who  is  a  lifelong 
student  of  Poe,  offers  his  collection  of  these  poems 
as  Poe's  last  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  his  own 
work.  The  new  portrait  of  Poe,  copied  from  a 
miniature  in  oil  in  the  possession  of  his  sister, Rosa- 
lie Poe,  and  taken  at  the  old  Lee  Gallery  at  Rich- 
mond, is  presented  as  a  frontispiece.  It  does  scant 
justice  to  the  poet's  personal  charms,  if  word-of- 

'  Ancient  Irish  Poetry.  Kuno  Meyer.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
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mouth  descriptions  may  be  trusted,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  in  the  photo-engraving  of  the  mel- 
ancholy and  classic  beauty  with  which  we  have 
long  been  wont  to  invest  the  person  of  the  poet. 
The  memoir  is  carefully  and  sympathetically  writ- 
ten and  contains  much  interesting  detail  as  to  the 
intimate  life  of  the  I^oe  family  and  their  immediate 
friends.  Very  few  of  the  additional  poems  attril)- 
uted  to  Poe  shed  any  further  luster  upon  his  fame. 
In  most  of  these  he  seems  to  have  been  forming  his 
style,  exercising  his  vaulting  Pegasus,  and  wooing 
his  gliding,  alliterative  rhythms.  The  real  Poe  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  reading  books,  the  good  old 
school  readers  that  are  now  no  more.  We  may 
search  their  yellowed  pages  and  find  "The  Raven" 
and  "  Israefel,"  the  "  Haunted  Palace,"  "  Ulalume." 
and  beloved  "Annabel  Lee";  we  may  turn  further 
and  discover  "To  Annie,"  and  the  matchless  music 
of  "The  Bells."  The  beauty  of  these  selected 
poems  of  Poe's  cannot  be  revealed  by  any  process 
of  dissection;  their  charm  is  fleeting,  mysterious 
and  indefinable.  Beyond  cavil  or  criticism  their 
wild,  fantastic  imagery  must  stand  as  absolute 
beauty  of  poetic  form — a  joy  forever.  The  reso- 
nance of  "The  Bells"  has  been  equaled  only  by 
Sidney  Lanier's  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee," 
and  by  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne's  "Fire  Pictures." 
Beyond  these  few  perfect  lyrics,  most  of  Poe's 
work  in  verse  is  artistic  dross,  interesting  to  stu- 
dents of  the  poet,  but  of  small  significance  as  art. 

ESSAYS   AND  CRITICISM 

"'On  Something,"'  is  the  misleading  title  of  a 
slender  volume  of  essays  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  His 
somewhat  capricious  fancy  is  steadied  by  a  thread 
of  pure  idealism  that  weaves  delightfully  through 
the  text.  The  rambling  and  uncertain  manner  in 
which  he  approaches  his  subjects  possesses  the 
charm  of  an  adventure  on  a  journey  where  the  ul- 
timate destination  is  unknown.  The  essays  entitled 
"Fairyland"  and  "Sacredness"  are  of  especial 
merit.  In  the  first  there  is  a  touch  of  Barrie'swhim- 
sicality,  as  when  he  says — "the  only  way  to  find 
Fairyland  is  to  really  lose  your  way."  In  "  Sacred- 
ness," a  sturdy  Puritanism  is  overlaid  with  a  Gallic 
lightness  of  style  that  is  reminiscent  of  Stevenson 
at  his  best.  The  message  of  "Sacredness"  is  that 
the  events  of  human  experience  viewed  in  their 
relation  to  a  divine  whole  must  be  considered  as 
sacred;  and  that  only  by  utmost  sincerity  and 
truth  in  our  inner  lives  can  we  preserve  the  sacred- 
ness that  lifts  life  above  the  level  of  the  worthless 
and  the  commonplace. 

In  a  series  of  genial,  personal  essays,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett chats  on  "Mental Efficiency. "^  Contentment 
in  life,  he  insists,  is  a  way  of  thinking.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  idea,  he  presents  a  number  of  stimulat- 
ing suggestions  as  to  how  we  oughtwto  think  that  we 
may  become  less  and  less  "slaves  of  environment." 

BIOGRAPHY 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  possible,  to  find  a 
more  sympathetic,  temperamentally  appropriate 
biographer  for  Ruskin  than  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.  By  nature  and  the  bent  of  his  thought 
Mr.  Benson  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  understand 
Ruskin  and  his  message.  In  the  character  sketch 
recently  issued,  which  Mr.  Benson  has  sub-titled 
"A  Study  in  Personality,"^  there  have  been  col- 
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lected  together  seven  lectures  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Ruskin,  delivered  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, last  year.  It  is,  Mr.  Benson  insists,  not  a 
finished  portrait,  only  a  sketch.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve that  Ruskin's  fame  and  name  have  been 
eclipsed,  although  they  have  receded  from  the 
brightness  they  formerly  shed  upon  the  public. 
He  desires,  in  this  present  volume,  to  alter  "a  state 
of  affairs  which  has  resulted  in  Ruskin's  works 
having  passed  into  a  region  of  deferential  accept- 
ance, in  which  they  are  more  respected  than  ex- 
amined, and  more  reverenced  than  read."  It  will 
do  us  good  to  have  our  memories  stimulated  with 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Benson  calls  "one  of  the  most 
suggestive  thinkers,  the  most  beautiful  writers,  and 
the  most  vivid  personalities  of  the  last  generation." 
Brought  up  among  that  strange  group  of  artistic 
souls  known  in  P2ngland  as  the  Pre-Raphaelites,in 
which  his  grandfather,  Madox  Brown,  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure,  the  English  essayist.  Ford  Madox 
HuefTer,  knew  these  men  intimately  in  their  daily 
lives.  His  "Memories  and  Impressions,"^  recently 
issued,  is  the  story  of  artistic  and  literary  London 
of  a  generation  ago.  The  Rossettis,  William  Mor- 
ris, Ruskin,  Hunt,  Franz  Liszt,  Whistler,  and  others 
appear  vividly  in  these  pages.  The  treatment  is 
frank,  though  friendly.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  portraits. 

BOOKS   OF   REFERENCE 

The  current  volume  of  the  "New  International 
Year  Book  "^  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  which  began 
with  the  "Year  Book"  of  1907.  It  is  designed  as 
an  encyclopedia  of  the  year  1910,  and  its  scope  is 
more  extensive  than  that  of  other  annual  publica- 
tions. Its  articles  are  not  mere  revisions,  but  are 
new  each  year.  The  present  ^■olume  contains  an 
interesting  description  of  the  work  of  the  census 
office,  an  account  of  the  November  elections,  and 
exceptionally  full  discussions  of  such  subjects  as 
the  referendum  and  initiative,  direct  election  of 
Senators,  primary  elections,  nomination  reform, 
and  municipal  government  (with  a  list  of  American 
cities  now  governed  by  commission).  Many 
topics  of  international  interest  are  treated  in  this 
volume,  and  the  articles  in  the  departments  of 
science,  art ,  and  industry  are  brought  well  up  to  date. 

"The  Statesman's  Year  Book"^  in  its  edition 
for  the  current  year,  maintains  its  usual  high 
standard.  It  contains  much  valuable,  recent  his- 
torical data.  We  note  especially  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  sections  devoted  to  Spain,  Turkey 
and  China.  Editorial  offices  will  be  especially 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  the  main  results  of  the 
censuses  of  1910-11  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Bulgaria  and 
the  United  States  have  been  included.  There  are 
some  excellent  maps,  including  one  of  the  new 
projected  railway  routes  to  India  as  planned  last 
year;  the  outline  of  the  new  Liberian  boundary  as 
determined  two  years  ago;  and  an  excellently 
graphic  chart  map  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone. 

()f  the  fifteen  volumes  that  are  to  comprise  the 
"Catholic  Encyclopedia,""  eleven  have  now  been 
issued,  and  it  is  possible  to  form  a  fairly  accurate 
impression  of  the  range  and  method  of  this  great 
work.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  the  title 
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of  the  encyclopedia  that  its  contents  are  of  interest 
only  to  Catholic  readers.  Many  of  the  articles  con- 
tain valuable  information,  not  merely  on  topics 
concerning  the  Catholic  Church  especially,  but  on 
a  great  variety  of  secular  subjects.  So  far  as  the 
purely  Catholic  topics  are  concerned,  it  is  certainly 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  non-Catholic  read- 
ers to  have  careful  and  scholarly  statements  of  fact, 
signed  by  recognized  authorities  in  the  Church, 
presented  in  this  convenient  form. 

In  the  "Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,"'  a  work  published  under  Protestant 
auspices,  which  has  now  reached  its  tenth  volume, 
there  are  elaborate  articles  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  several  of  which  are  contributed  by  emi- 
nent Catholic  scholars.  The  "Schaff-Herzog"  will 
be  completed  in  twelve  volumes.  While  differing 
from  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia"  in  its  range  of 
treatment,  it  resembles  the  latter  work  in  many  of 
its  minor  features. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  "  Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial  Society"- 
has  recently  come  from  the  press.  The  earlier 
volumes  in  this  important  series  have  been  noticed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  this  Review,  as  they  have 
appeared.  The  work  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Carnegie* 
Institution  of  Washington.  The  chief  editor  of  the 
series  was  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  The  tenth  volume  contains 
documents  relating  to  the  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  various  farmers'  organi- 
zations of  the  country  during  the  years  1860-80. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is  taken 
up  with  a  complete  index  of  the  entire  set.  This 
index  occupies  more  than  200  pages,  and  will  be 
an  invaluable  aid  in  tracing  the  history  of  American 
labor  organizations  as  set  forth  in  the  various  docu- 
ments comprised  in  this  unique  series.  There  is 
also  a  finding  list  of  sources  which  may  be  utilized 
to  great  advantage  by  scholars  and  librarians. 

•  RELIGION 

"The  Great  Teachers  of  Judaism  and  Christian- 
ity,"^ by  Charles  Foster  Kent,  is  a  summary  and  an 
interpretation  of  the  message  of  the  great  religious 
teachers  of  the  past  who  have  recorded  their  teach- 
ings in  the  Christian  Bible.  The  subject  matter  has 
been  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  on  the  "Aims 
and  Methods  of  Israel's  Teachers,"  at  Berkeley, 
California,  and  at  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at 
Beirut,  Syria.  The  teaching  methods  of  the  Israel- 
itish  prophets,  the  history  of  their  rites,  ceremo- 
nies, laws  and  institutions  is  presented  without 
the  savor  of  sectarianism.  The  final  chapter, 
which  deals  with  the  larger  conception  of  religious 
education  and  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  the  higher  criticism,  is  valuable  for 
its  clear  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  Biblical 
text,  and  also  for  its  illuminating  definition  of  the 
place  of  religion  in  modern  life  and  its  adjustment 
to  the  individual  and  social  needs  of  a  community. 

Two  recent  works  on  modern  missions  have 
ccme  from  the  press  of  Eaton  &  Mains.  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Foreign  Missions,"^by  Dr.  James 
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M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  several  years 
ago,  at  Syracuse  University.  Dr.  Buckley  then  set 
forth  a  discussion  of  most  of  the  important  topics 
afterwards  brought  up  and  discussed  before  the 
\\'orld's  Missionary  Conference,  at  Edinburgh. 
The  other  volume:  "Growth  of  the  Missionary 
Concept,"^  byjohn  F.  Goucher,  is  also  made  up  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Syracuse  University. 
It  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  missionary 
work  in  China  and  India. 

TRAVEL   AND   ADVENTURE 

A  tale  of  travel,  adventure,  and  observation  in 
the  Far  East,  "Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  People,"^ 
by  Caspar  Whitney,  gi\es  some  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  author  on  a  recent  tour  through  India, 
Sumatra,  Malay  and  Siam.  Mr.  Whitney  ac- 
knowledges that  the  underlying  motive  which 
prompted  the  journeys  recorded  in  these  pages  was 
not  game,  not  information,  not  self-improvement; 
it  was  "just  the  lust  of  adventure."  He  desires,  he 
tells  us,  to  tell  folks,  in  his  own  halting  style,  some- 
thing of  the  human  and  brute  life  which  he  has 
seen  in  the  big  world.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis'  experiences  as  a  high- 
class  journalist  traveling  about  the  world  have 
a  charm  of  their  own.  He  generally  succeeds  in 
throwing  light  on  obscure  questions,  peoples,  and 
situations.  In  his  latest  volume,  "Turkestan:  The 
Heart  of  Asia,"'  he  has  written  an  absorbingly  in- 
teresting account  of  Russian  expansion  in  Central 
Asia,  including  some  picturesque  information  to 
the  general  public  about  the  ancient  Mogul  con- 
querors Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  There  arc 
many  pictures  to  the  volume,  most  of  them  photo- 
graphs by  John  T.  McCutcheon. 

A  very  handsomely  bound  volume,  just  published 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  of  London,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  "Voyage  of  the  'Why  Not?'  in  the 
Antarctic."*  It  is  a  story  of  the  second  South 
Polar  Expedition  in  1908-1910,  under  Dr.  Jean 
Charcot.  The  English  version  is  by  Philip  Walsh. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 

In  his  own  fascinating  way,  Mr.  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton  comes  back  to  tell  us  another  story  of 
nature  and  the  boy.  It  is  entitled  "Rolf  in  the 
Woods."^  It  is  the  adventures  of  a  boy  scout  with 
an  Indian  and  a  little  dog  in  the  woods.  In  this 
story  Mr.  Seton  tells  us  he  has  endeavored  to  real- 
ize some  of  the  influences  that  surrounded  the 
youth  of  America  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  made  of 
them,  first,  citizens,  and  later,  military  leaders. 
He  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  scouting 
and  woodcraft  in  the  time  of  peace  "in  the  hope 
that  I  may  thus  help  other  boys  to  follow  the  hard- 
climbing  trail  that  leads  to  the  higher  uplands." 
This  volume  is  finely  illustrated  with  page  pictures 
and  marginal  drawings  by  the  author. 

A   NE'W   EDITION   OF  "TREASURE  ISLAND" 

"The  student  should  be  allowed  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  rapidly  reading  this  story  as 

'  Growth  of  the  Missionary]  Concept.  By  John  F. 
Goucher.    Eaton  &  Mains.     202  pp.     75  cents. 

«  Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  People.  By  Caspar  Whitney. 
Harper's.     310  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

'  Turkestan:  The  Heart  of  Asia.  By  William  E.  Curtis. 
George  H.  Doran  &  Co.     344  pp.,  ill.     $2. 

«  The  Voyage  of  the  "Why  Not?"  in  the  Antarctic:  the 
Journal  of  the  Second  South  Polar  Expedition,  1908-1910. 
By  Dr.  Jean  Charcot.  English  version  by  Philip  Walsh. 
London:   Hodder  &  Stoughton.     315  pp.,  ill.     $5. 

'  Rolf  in  the  Woods.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     431  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 
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a  story."  It  is  refreshing  to  finrl  this  sensible  ad- 
vice given  at  the  beginning  of  the  preface  of  Mr. 
Frank  W.  C.  Hersey's  School  Edition  of  Stevenson's 
"Treasure  Island."'  Besides  Stevenson's  capital 
yarn,  this  edition  includes  an  introduction  with 
much  interesting  material  for  students,  a  short  life 
'  of  Stevenson,  a  history  of  the  Buccaneers,  quota- 
tions from  Captain  Charles  Johnson's  "  History  of 
the  Pyrates,"  explanations  of  how  to  sail  a  schooner, 
and  Stevenson's  account  of  how  he  wrote  "Treasure 
Island."  A  glossary  of  nautical  terms  used  in  the 
text  are  grouped  at  the  end.  The  plan  of  the  edi- 
tion and  notes  is  stated  by  Mr.  Hersey  to  have 
arisen  from  the  suggestions  of  several  hundred 
students,  as  to  what  they  should  like  to  have  in  a 
school  Stev^enson.  Mr.  Hersey's  comprehension 
of  Stevenson  the  story-teller  is  sympathetic;  he 
senses  the  real  Stevenson  when  he  writes — "the 
story  of  Treasure  Island  sprang  full-armed  from 
a  map — a  map  of  an  island  set  in  a  silver  sea." 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  maps,  cuts  of  schooners, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Black- 
beard  of  the  Buccaneers.  A  complete  history  of 
the  lives  and  careers  of  the  famous  pirates,  Edward 
England,  Bartholomew  Roberts,  Blackbeard,  and 
Captain  Kidd,  is  also  included  in  the  introduction. 

A  MANUAL  OF   THE  FLYING  MACHINE 

Mr.  Claude  Grahame-White,  England's  premier 
aviator,  and  winner  of  the  Gordon-Bennett  Inter- 
national Cup  in  1910,  has  published  a  comprehen- 
sive work  on  "The  Aeroplane:  Past,  Present,  and 
Future."*  The  volume  was  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Harry  Harper.  The  book  consists 
mainly  of  chapters  of  various  phases  of  the  subject 
of  aeroplane  flight  contributed  by  experts.  Begin- 
ning, naturally,  with  the  "Pioneers  of  Flight,"  the 
gradual  development  of  man's  aerial  achievements 
is  traced  in  a  chapter  which  contains  a  valuable 
compilation  of  records  in  speed,  distance,  over- 
water,  and  passenger-carrying  flights,  and  so  forth. 
M.  Bleriot,  the  famous  French  Channel-crosser, 
writes  on  the  sporting  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  aeroplane,  and  Mr.  Henry  Farman,  winner 
of  the  Michelin  prize  of  1909  and  maker  of  the  Far- 
man  machine,  takes  up  "The  Constructional  Fu- 
ture of  Aeroplanes."  In  the  chapter  on  "The 
Human  Factor  in  Flying"  are  given  the  views  of 
Cecil  Grace,  the  English  aviator  who  lost  his  life 
last  December  in  the  North  Sea.  The  subjects  of 
aerial  law,  the  fascination  of  fljing,  and  the  aero- 
plane in  warfare  are  also  treated  by  authorities. 
Two  chapters  that  will  particularly  interest  those 
who  have  followed  the  disasters  of  aviation  are 
those  which  describe  and  analyze  aeroplane  casual- 
ties and  discuss  the  pre\'ention  of  accidents.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  book  is  a  list  of  the  world's 
airmen — a  sort  of  "Who's  Who"  of  the  air.  Ac- 
cording to  this  chapter,  there  were  only  four  flying 
men  as  recently  as  1908,  while  in  the  list  here  given 
are  over  700,  of  all  nationalities.  A  brief  record  of 
his  achievements  follows  the  name  of  each  flyer. 
The  machines  flown  are  also  enumerated,  showing 
the  relative  number  of  each  of  the  standard  makes 
in  use.  As  between  the  two  general  classifications, 
biplanes  outnumber  the  monoplanes.     Among  the 


'  Troa.surc  I.sland.  By  Itobert  L.  Stevenson.  Edited  by 
Frank  W.  C.  Horsey.      Cinn  &  Co.      249  pp.      4.5  cents. 

2  The  Aeroplane:  1'a.st,  Present,  and  Future.  Hy 
Claude  fJrahame-Wliite  and  Harry  Harper.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippiucott  Company.     310  pp.,  ill.     $3.r)0. 


biplanes,  the  Farman  is  easily  the  most  popular, 
while  in  the  monoplane  class  the  Bleriot  is  far  in 
the  lead.  The  book  ends  with  a  chapter  on  "The 
Future  of  Flying,"  contributed  by  M.  Paulhan 
and  other  well-known  experts.  This  symposium 
seeks  to  provide  answers  to  those  obvious  questions 
as  to  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  flying 
which  the  world  is  constantly  asking.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  volume  are  many  and  excellent. 

OTHER   BOOKS  OF   THE  MONTH 

"Samuel  Butler  was  in  his  own  department  the 
greatest  English  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,"  writes  Mr.  (ieorge  Bernard  Shaw. 
"Unconscious  Memory,"'  by  Mr.  Butler,  comes  to 
us  in  a  new  edition  with  an  added  introduction  by 
Marcus  Hartog,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  University 
College,  Cork.  This  introduction  summarizes 
Butler's  views  upon  biolog>'  and  defines  his  unas- 
sailable position  in  the  world  of  science.  To  those 
who  are  still  interested  in  the  Darwin  controversy 
— in  "old,  unhappy  far-oft"  things  and  battles  long 
ago," — this  ^•olume  will  be  of  interest,  and  also  to 
those  who  feel  that  even  the  learned  theories  of 
such  men  as  Hering  have  not  fully  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  memory  with  its  curious  submergence  of 
consciousness.  The  more  or  less  careful  insight 
into  the  commonest  phenomena  of  memory  must 
lead  away  into  a  field  of  the  most  abstract  of  con- 
crete knowledge.  After  all  consideration  due  to 
superimposed,  vibratory  impulses  which  seem  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  surface  memory,  the  impulses 
must  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  be  acted  upon  by  an 
original  impulse  whose  source  is  hidden  from  us  in 
the  depths  of  matter ;  therefore  we  are  at  a  standstill 
so  far  as  exact  knowledge  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Streatfield  states,  in  the  preface  of  this  volume,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Butler's  desire — one  expressed  shortly 
before  his  death — to  have  "Unconscious  Memory" 
issued  in  its  present  form. 

A  new  history  of  England,  as  Mr.  C.  R.  L. 
Fletcher  sapiently  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
own  work,  rather  calls  for  an  apology.  Pr^idently 
he  has  entitled  his  two-volumed  study  "An  Intro- 
ductory History  of  England."*  It  is  not  designed, 
he  tells  us,  to  pour  information  into  any  one,  still 
less  to  help  any  one  to  pass  any  examination; 
therefore,  it  is  not  fortified  with  taoles,  sum- 
maries, or  lists  of  dates.  It  is,  however,  intended 
to  interest  boys  of  the  high-school  age,  and  the 
author  hopes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  "smearing 
the  unpalatable  dry  bread  with  a  thin  layer  of 
jam."  There  are  a  number  of  useful  maps  and  a 
good  index. 

Two  useful  little  "How  to  Grow"  volumes  have 
come  to  us  froni  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
"Chrysanthemums  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"*  by 
I.  L.  Powell,  is  a  manual  of  instruction,  complete 
and  well  illustrated,  for  growing  this  queen  of 
autumn  flowers.  "Vines  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"*  by  William  C.  McCollom,  treats  of  all 
sorts  of  vines  and  discusses  their  care  in  simple 
language.     This  volume  is  also  illustrated. 

3  Unconscious  Memory.  By  Samuel  Butler.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.      18G  pp.      $1.50. 

<  An  Introductory  History  of  England.  By  C.  K.  L. 
Fletcher.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  2  vols.,  934  pp.  Maps. 
*3.50.  „     ,    ^ 

'  Chrvsantheniums  and  How  to  (irow  Them.  By  I.  L. 
Powell.  ■  Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     201  pp.,  ill.     $1.10. 

«  Vines  and  How  to  tlrow  Them.  By  William  C.  Mc- 
Collom.    Doubleday.  Pag:e  &  Co.     313  pp..  ill.     $1.10. 
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DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE,  THE  MAN  OF  THE  HOUR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  David  Lloyd-George,  author  of  the  revolutionary  liudget  of 
1909  which  resulted  in  the  reform  of  the  tlouse  of  Lords,  last  month  was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing 
about  one  of  the  greatest  victories  achieved  by  the  Liberal  Government,  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  great 
transportation  strike.  To  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  as  originator  of  the  conciliation  scheme  of  1907,  is  due  most  of 
the  credit  for  averting  a  serious  industrial  war  throughout  the  Inited  Kingdom.  He  was  the  untiring  medi- 
ator between  the  companies  and  the  workmen.  By  his  statements  to  Parliament  and  his  interviews  with  the 
railway  managers  ancl  the  men,  he  secured  a  triumph  after  all  others  seemed  to  have  gi\en  up  hope.  This 
portrait  is  reproduced  from  the  painting  by  Sir  Luke  Fildcs. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


A  Session  ^^  ^^  °^^  thing  foF  SL  Republican 
of  Much  President  to  call  a  Democratic 
Achievement  Congress  in  extra  session;  and  it 
is  quite  a  different  thing  to  persuade  that 
Congress  to  accept  a  program  prepared  for  it 
by  the  head  of  the  opposition  party.  So  Con- 
gress did  not  meekly  adjourn  at  the  succes- 
sive dates  fixed  from  the  outside,  and  states- 
men were  deprived  of  their  much-needed 
vacations.  There  was  no  public  demand  for 
an  extra  session.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
well-nigh  unanimous  opposition  to  the  idea. 
The  only  friends  of  an  extra  session  were  the 
newspapers,  considered  in  their  private  capa- 
city as  users  of  print  paper.  In  their  public 
capacity — as  expressing  general  opinion — 
they  could  make  no  showing  for  an  extra 
session.  But  Congress,  having  been  brought 
to  Washington  at  great  inconvenience  some 
eight  months  ahead  of  the  regular  date,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  tariff  as  respects 
paper  and  wood  pulp,  could  not  well  face  the 
country  if  it  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
promises  made  in  the  elections  of  last  Novem- 
ber. It  has  remembered,  and  its  record  of 
achievement  is  remarkable. 


Some  Recent    ^^^  T^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^i- 

Tariff       dent  in  1008  on  the  pledge  to  give 

History         ,i  Z  ^  ^   .   .    ^       - 

the  country  a  proper  revision  of 
the  tariff.  He  had  called  the  Repubhcan  Con- 
gress into  extra  session  in  the  spring  of  1909 
for  this  express  purpose.  If  he  had  then 
made  one-tenth  of  the  effort  to  secure  a  good 
tariff  bill  that  he  has  now  been  making  to  pass 
a  comparatively  small  tariff  measure  in  the 
form  of  an  arrangement  with  Canada,  we 
should  probably  have  had  an  acceptable 
measure  in  place  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  as 
it  stands.  Even  an  explicit  and  definite 
message  to  Congress  at  that  time,  setting 
forth  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  reasonable 
tariff  revision,  would  have  been  a  rallying 


point  for  the  consumers  and  general  public  of 
the  country,  as  against  special  protected  in- 
terests and  the  claims  of  localities.  Now,  in 
191 1,  every  proposal  to  revise  a  tariff  schedule 
has  been  met  in  advance  with  the  contemptu- 
ous announcement  that  all  bills  would  be 
vetoed.  Yet,  as  matters  stand,  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  overwhelming  majority  in  Con- 
gress, while  the  public  opinion  back  of  them 
demanding  tariff  revision  not  only  includes 
all  the  Democrats  of  the  country,  but  also 
includes  a  majority  of  the  Republicans.     In 

1908  President  Taft  and  a  Republican  Con- 
gress were  elected  on  the  same  day  under 
pledges  made  in  the  party  platform  and  in 
countless  campaign  speeches  to  give  the  coun- 
try a  prompt  and  real  revision  and  reduction 
of  the  most  extravagantly  high  tariff  system 
that  any  country  in  the  world  had  ever  devised. 

The  President  was  in  a  position 
^HaL^B°ee!f  fo  scc  that  his  owu  party,— being 

in  full  control  of  both  houses 
of  Congress, — did  its  duty  at  that  time. 
No  one  had  ever  before  so  strongly  asserted 
the  theory  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  leader  and  master  of  his  own 
party.  On  this  assumption,  there  was  the 
plain  and  unmistakable  duty  in  the  spring  of 

1909  to  relieve  the  country,  and  to  save  the 
party  from  wreck  and  ruin,  by  leading  the 
movement  for  true  tariff  revision.  Then  was 
the  time  for  plain  talk,  and,  if  necessary,  for 
veto  messages.  Cooperation  with  those  Re- 
pubhcans  in  Congress  who  were  working  for 
reasonable  reduction  of  duties  while  retaining 
the  protectionist  character  of  the  tariff,  would 
have  resulted  in  a  revision  that  would  pre- 
sumably have  been  acceptable  to  the  country 
for  a  number  of  years.  Following  such  a 
revision,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  and 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  to  set  up  a 
tariff  board  or  a  tariff  commission   which 
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people  at  the  polls,  the  Democrats  were  in- 
structed to  revise  the  tariff  when  they  carried 
the  country  last  fall.  Even  Mr.  Taft  had 
pronounced  the  wool  and  cotton  schedules  as 
"indefensible."  The  action  of  the  Democratic 
House  in  revising  these  schedules  has  had 
clearer  public  iavor,  and  less  popular  opposi- 
tion, than  any  tariff  reductions  that  have 
been  attempted  in  this  country  in  more  than 
half  a  century. 


DID    HE    STAND    PAT  ? 
From  the  Constitution  (Atlanta) 

should  prepare  the  way  for  a  gradual,  deliber- 
ate, future  revision  of  a  more  thoroughgoing 
kind  than  we  have  ever  undertaken  in  the 
United  States.  All  this  was  as  clear  as  day- 
light to  those  who  saw  the  situation  in  some 
calmness  and  perspective. 

But,  unluckily  for  the  Republican 
^Happened  P^^ty  and  its  leadership,  every- 
thing was  seen  as  through  dense 
fogs.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  log-rolled 
through  Congress,  and  the  broad  sentiment  of 
the  country  and  the  Republican  party  found 
no  expression  except  in  the  debating  of  a 
group  of  able  men  who  were  thereupon  called 
"insurgents"  and  were  pilloried  for  having 
been  true  to  their  convictions  and  to  common 
sense.  The  leadershij)  of  the  party  was  not 
content  with  accepting  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  but  the  measure  was  extravagantly 
praised  before  the  country  for  its  merits,  and 
the  Republican  Senators  who  had  opposed  it 
were  subjected  to  persecution.  And  what  was 
the  verdict  of  public  opinion?  The  Demo- 
crats swejit  the  country  in  the  Congressional 
elections  of  November,  1910.  The  only  ele- 
ment of  the  Republican  party  that  fared  at 
all  well  in  those  elections  was  the  element 
which  had  demanded  proper  tariff  revision, 
and  had  in  consequence  been  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Administration's  disfavor.  If  ever 
a  party  was  given  a  clear  mandate  by  the 


The 


All  such  enactments  are  of  neces- 
Compromise  sity    bascd     upon     compromise. 

Wool  Bill       rj^i:  •  ,  1        tU 

Ihere  is  no  way  to  make  them 
final  or  minutely  perfect.  Reductions  have 
to  be  based  upon  existing  rates  and  general 
conditions.  There  was  no  pretense,  therefore, 
that  the  Wool  bill,  as  sent  up  to  the  President, 
was  a  perfect  measure.  What  could  be  said 
for  it  was  that  in  large  part  it  got  rid  of  the 
glaring  imperfections  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  The  Underwood  committee  of  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  on  June  20, — as  already  de- 
scribed in  these  pages, — the  vote  at  that  time 
being  220  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  100  against 
it.  Twenty-three  Republicans  voted  for  it, 
and  32  Republicans  were  absent.  Many  Re- 
pubhcans  voted  against  it  as  a  matter  of 
party  tactics,  though'recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  country  demanded  the  measure  with  some- 
thing like  unanimity.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate  con- 
fidently predicted  that  all  tariff  reform  meas- 
ures would  die  in  the  House,  and  that  they 
never  could  be  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Our  readers  will  further 
remember  how  the  Progressive  Republican 
Senators,  acting  with  the  Democrats,  com- 
pelled the  Finance  Committee  to  report  bills 
and  to  permit  votes  to  be  taken.  The  Demo- 
cratic Senators  did  not  agree  to  support  the 
House  bill  in  its  exact  terms,  but  on  July  27, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  La  FoUette, 
who  had  himself  introduced  a  Wool  bill  as  a 
substitute,  a  compromise  Wool  bill  was  carried 
through  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  32,  no 
Democrat  voting  against  the  bill.  Eleven 
Republicans  (Messrs.  Bourne,  Bristow,Clapp, 
Crawford,  Cummins,  Kenyon,  La  FoUette, 
McCumber,  Nelson,  Poindexter,  and  Works) 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 

The  existing  average  rate  of  duty 

Nature  i       •  i 

of  the  on  wools  is  about  44  per  cent. 
Agreement  r^^^  Uudcrwood  bill  as  Originally 
passed  in  the  House  reduced  the  duty  to  20 
per  cent.  The  compromise  measure,  as 
carried  through  the  Senate  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  La  FoUette  and  the  Progressives,  fixed 
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the  duty  at  35  per  cent.  It  was  freely  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  wanted  nothing  done, 
that  there  could  be  no  agreement  reached 
in  conference  committee  between  the  two 
houses.  But  Mr.  Underwood  and  Senator 
La  Follette,  after  several  days  of  very  honor- 
able and  creditable  negotiation,  settled  upon 
29  per  cent,  as  the  compromise  figure  they 
would  recommend  to  their  respective  houses. 
This  was  an  admirable  piece  of  work  performed 
in  the  true  spirit  of  government  by  con- 
cession and  compromise  as  to  details,  where 
neither  side  sacrificed  any  principle.  Taking 
the  compromise  report  back  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Underwood  wasted  very  little  time  in  talk. 
He  said  that  the  bill  as  agreed  upon  would 
save  the  American  people  34  per  cent,  of  the 
tax  they  now  pay  on  manufactures  of  wool. 
Mr.  Underwood  declared:  "We  can  well 
afford  to  pass  this  bill  and  send  it  to  the 
President,  in  order  that  we  may  get  some 
relief,  even  if  it  does  not  entirely  express  our 
views  on  this  question."  Thus,  on  August  14, 
the  House  agreed  to  the  conference  report  by 
a  vote  of  206  to  90.  On  the  following  day  the 
Senate  adopted  the  report  by  a  vote  of  38  to 
28,  the  Democrats  standing  solidly  for  it,  and 
the  Progressive  Republicans,  Bristow,  Clapp, 
Crawford,  Cummins,  La  Follette,  Poindexter, 
and  Works,  taking  the  same  position. 

.  „  ,     .      There  are  vast  numbers  of  people 

A  Moderate,         ,        ,     ,.  ,  , 

Practical  who  bclicve  that  raw  wool  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  free  list  at  once, 
and  that  the  manufactures  of  wool  such  as 
ordinary  clothing  (which  in  the  bill  as  passed 
are  reduced  from  an  average  rate  of  90  to  an 
average  of  48)  ought  to  be  admitted  from 
abroad  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  one 
agreed  upon  by  Congress.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
think  that  the  sheep-raising  and  wool-growing 
interests  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  the 
continuance,  for  some  years  at  least,  of  a  mod- 
erate protective  tariff;  and  that  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  woolen  manufactures  is  further 
entitled  to  some  protection.  The  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  not  merely  recognized  the  claims 
of  those  who  wished  protection,  but  kept  the 
rates  excessively  high.  The  new  bill  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  in  the  middle 
of  August  represented  a  large  reduction,  but 
was  not  a  destructive  or  unstatesmanlike 
measure.  It  could  not  well  have  prostrated 
a  great  industry.  It  did  not  recklessly  aban- 
don an  established  policy.  It  represented 
practical  statesmanship,  and  seemed  entitled 
to  the  favor  that  the  pubHc  instinctively 
accorded  to  it. 


It  would  have  seemed  a  broader 
^for"a"  *  and  more  statesmanlike  thing  for 
^^^°  Mr.  Taft  to  permit  such  a  meas- 
ure to  become  a  law,  than  to  block  it  by  the 
interposition  of  a  veto.  Yet  it  had  every- 
where been  announced,  without  contradic- 
tion from  the  White  House,  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  any  tariff  bills  whatsoever 
that  Congress  should  send  tp  him.  Such  a 
position  on  the  part  of  a  President  is  so  un- 
usual that  it  ought  to  find  its  justification  in 
real  things  rather  than  in  mere  arguments  or 
forms  of  words.  Nobody  supposes  that  Con- 
gress, in  passing  this  wool  bill,  was  accomplish- 
ing a  permanent  or  final  result.  It  was 
simply  offering  the  country  a  much  better 
wool  schedule  than  the  one  that  exists.  It 
was,  furthermore,  enacting  its  measure  by 
overwhelming  majorities  which  had  received 
fresh  mandate  from  the  people,  and  which 
had  been  growing  rather  than  losing  in  public 
favor.  For  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  well  pleased  with  the  way 
in  which  its  present  representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  been  doing  business;  and  it  is  an 
equally  unmistakable  fact,  furthermore,  that 
millions  of  Republicans  and  independents 
have  a  much  better  opinion  at  this  time  of 
the  Democratic  Congress,  and  much  less 
dread  of  its  possible  unwisdom,  than  they  had 
at  the  time  when  it  convened  in  April. 
This  is  a  party  situation  that  is  not  usual  in 
our  political  history. 

^.    ,,  President  Taft's  message  vetoing 

The  IvIgssciqq 

of  Veto  as  the  bill  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
^^"^  August  17.  It  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  well  in  advance,  the  action  of 
Congress  having  been  expected.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-phrased  message,  lawyer-like 
and  argumentative.  From  beginning  to  end 
it  takes  the  tone  of  the  wise  and  dispassion- 
ate teacher,  correcting  the  whole  school, 
under  circumstances  where  the  teacher's 
mere  statement  is  conclusive  on  its  face. 
The  teacher's  discourse  shows  the  scholars 
their  inexperience  and  their  silly  precipi- 
tancy. They  are  put  in  fools'  caps  and  ex- 
hibited for  their  own  best  good.  It  is  as 
though  it  were  a  problem  in  algebra,  the 
teacher  knowing  how  to  find  the  right  answer, 
— next  December,  but  not  in  summer-vaca- 
tion time.  Congress  is  reminded  that  if  it 
will  just  have  the  goodness  to  wait  until 
December,  a  tariff  board  of  Mr.  Taft's  ap- 
pointment will  give  Congress  all  the  infor- 
mation it  could  possibly  need  to  enable  it  to 
act  intelligently  about  the  wool  schedule,  the 
cotton  schedule,  and  several  other  schedules. 
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As  a  matter  of  admirable  phrasing,  the  mes- 
sage is  a  model.  Its  tone  is  perfect,  as  is  its 
dialectical  method.  But  whether  or  not 
there  is  good  ground  for  its  assumptions  is 
left  wholly  unsettled  by  the  message.  What 
reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  in  exactly 
three  months  from  now  several  modest  gen- 
tlemen, whose  names  the  public  does  not 
know,  working  under  the  direction  of  a  Re- 
publican administration,  can  flood  the  whole 
complex  tariff  situation  with  a  brilliant 
illumination,  so  that  everybody  may  see 
clearly  that  one  thing  rather  than  another 
thing  is  what  ought  to  be  done? 

^  ^        The  truth  is,   that  Congress  in 

Facts  ,       ,        ,  • 

Versus      both    houscs    coutams    a    great 

Assumptions    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j,j^^^^j_ 

edge  and  understanding  of  the  tariff.  And 
at  the  present  moment  the  country  is  dealing 
with  tariff  policies  as  well  as  with  detailed 
facts.  The  tariff  board, — in  its  somewhat 
tedious,  official  way, — can  and  doubtless  will 
give  us  useful  information  about  several  of 
the  tariff  schedules.  But  the  fundamental 
facts  upon  which  general  tariff  opinions  have 
been  formed  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
will  not  this  year  be  affected,  unless  in  the 
smallest  degree,  by  the  statistics  of  the  tariff 
board.  We  know  the  difference  between  a 
mountain  and  a  valley,  even  when  we  do  not 
know  within  a  few  feet  the  height  of  the 
mountain  or  the  depth  of  the  depression. 
Mr.  Taft's  message  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  his  tarifif  board  can  find  out 
the  exact  measure  of  difference  between  the 
cost  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and  can 
indicate  further  what  would  be  a  proper 
differential  to  protect  the  higher  wages  of 
American  workmen  and  to  allow  a  profit  on 
American  capital  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Undoubtedly  a  tarifif  board  can  help  to  con- 
firm the  views  already  held  by  those  who  are 
well  informed  and  impartial.  But  is  there 
anybody  who  believes  that  as  respects  the 
wool  schedule,  the  cotton  schedule,  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule,  the  chemical  schedules, 
and  several  others,  the  tariff  board's  reports 
will  affect  the  action  of  the  great  Democratic 
majority  in  the  present  House,  or  will  make 
a  difference  to  the  extent  of  a  single  vote  in 
the  alignments  and  coalitions  of  the  present 
Senate  chamber? 


For  ettin     ^^  have  no  disposition  to  dis- 
mast       credit   the   present  tariff  board. 
ovem  er     j^^yjj^g  taken  an  energetic  part 
in  the  work  that  led  to  the  creation  of  this 


board,  the  Review  should  be  the  very  last  to 


undervalue  its  work.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
board  is  making  its  investigations  without  ex- 
press sanction  of  law.  Congress  ha\ing  defi- 
nitely assigned  it  other  duties  while  refusing 
to  sanction  those  it  is  performing.  Regard- 
less of  its  technically  false  position,  the  board 
is  undoubtedly  doing  conscientious  work,  al- 
though it  is  to  be  said  again  that  tariff  in- 
quiries ought  to  be  made  at  the  behest  of 
Congress  rather  than  at  the  behest  of  the 
President.  The  large  fact  that  Mr.  Taft 
seems  to  ignore  is  that  the  country  last  fall 
expressed  itself  as  favoring  a  rapid  general 
lowering  of  the  tariff  rates  at  the  hands  of  a 
Democratic  Congress,  rather  than  a  slow 
and  so-called  "scientific"  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  a  tariff  board  under  Republican 
direction.  The  Administration  asks  the 
country  to  look  upon  Democratic  tariff  re- 
vision as  purely  a  political  play.  The  Demo- 
crats, in  turn,  profess  to  regard  the  veto  as 
play  for  political  position  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion next  year.  Of  course  there  is  politics 
on  both  sides.  It  simply  happens  that  the 
country  has  gone  Democratic,  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  playing  the  political  game  demanded 
by  the  American  people,  while  the  President 
would  seem  to  be  obstructive.  Yet  this  does 
not  completely  sum  up  the  situation. 

Deia  Can  ^  T^ove  just  vicw  might  be  ex- 
Do  Little  pressed  somewhat  as  follows: 
arm  rj.^^  couutry  did  not  expect  any 
tariff  legislation  until  next  winter.  An  extra 
session  was  neither  expected  nor  desired,  and 
the  Democrats  had  supposed  that  they  would 
have  all  the  time  until  the  regular  session 
next  December  to  get  their  tariff  bills  ready. 
The  same  men  who  have  been  passing  these 
tariff  bills  in  August  will  come  back  to  the 
regular  session  in  December.  The  tariff 
board  can  well  make  a  report — of  the  only 
kind  that  it  can  make  at  all— within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  It  will  be  under 
obligation  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session 
to  have  its  reports  ready  on  several  schedules. 
Unless  the  tariff  board  should  find  out  a  lot 
of  startling  things  that  nobody  else  knows 
about  (and  it  is  not  intimated  that  the  tariff 
board  has  any  surprises  in  store),  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  Democrats  under  the 
leadership  of  Speaker  Clark  and  Chairman 
Underwood  will  do  anything  by  way  of  mate- 
rial change  from  that  which  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  special  session.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  three  months  from  now  will  be  dis- 
posed to  act  in  a  different  way.     No  Demo- 
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READY   FOR   WHATEVER   IS   COMING    HIS   WAY 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus) 


cratic  Senators  have  said  that  they  felt  puz- 
zled and  embarrassed  for  lack  of  the  aid  of 
Professor  Emery's  board.  Neither  have  the 
Progressive  Republican  Senators  intimated 
that  they  were  acting  tentatively,  and  that 
their  opinions  and  votes  were  subject  to 
change  when  the  tariff  board  should  disclose 
its  accumulating  secrets.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  regular  Republicans  have  ex- 
cused themselves  for  voting  against  the  tariff 
bills  by  saying  that  for  their  part  they  should 
like  to  see  the  reports  of  the  tariff  board. 
Some  of  these  regular  Republicans,  when  in 
the  first  week  of  December  they  read  those 
reports,  may  perchance  be  converted  to  the 
Underwood-LaFollette  program.  (Some  of 
Mr.  Underwood's  qualities  as  a  leader  are 
considered  elsewhere  in  this  Review.) 

,,,,  .  n         Thus  there  is  a  pretty  good  chance 

What  Decern-  •     r  •  i      i 

ber  Muy  that  cxact  mformation,  tabulated 
ring  or  ^^^  ^^^  tariff  board,  may  increase 
the  number  of  votes  in  favor  of  the  reform  bills, 
while  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  work 
of  the  tariff  board  can  lead  any  man  back  to 
the  "stand-pat"  position  who  has  now  voted 
for  the  reduction  measures.  Meanwhile 
public  opinion  will  have  some  further  oppor- 
tunities to  express  itself,  and  Congress  will 
have  a  little  more  time  in  which  to  consider 
and  mature  its  program.  The  bills  that  have 
been  passed  through  both  houses  by  large 


majorities  will  give  all  interests  affected  by 
them  due  notice  to  be  in  readiness  for  change. 
The  conference  bill  would  have  put  the  wool 
measure  into  effect  on  October  i.  If  Con- 
gress so  desires,  it  can  repass  the  Wool  bill 
early  in  December  with  a  view  to  its  taking 
effect  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
If  Mr,  Taft  should  then  veto  it,  his  veto 
would  have  to  rest  upon  the  essential  facts, 
rather  than  upon  the  idea  that  Congress 
should  first  see  some  statistics.  Although 
the  consumers  who  have  waited  many  years 
for  a  reduction  of  the  woolen  rates  may  see 
no  reason  for  delay,  nevertheless  no  great 
harm  can  come.  The  Democrats  will  have 
the  better  chance  to  decide  exactly  what 
policy  they  ought  to  pursue.  The  country 
will  express  itself  again  in  November  of  next 
year  upon  the  tariff  history  of  the  preceding 
four  years.  The  Democrats,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  pubhc  approval,  must  have  a  moder- 
ate but  clean-cut  program,  and  must  put 
their  program  through  the  House  with  rapid- 
ity and  harmony  in  the  winter  session.  They 
must  also  try  as  far  as  possible  to  hold  the 
support  of  their  Democratic  Senators.  It 
will  be  for  the  Democrats  themselves  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  the  long  session  next  year, 
they  will  make  compromises  in  order  to  se- 
cure Republican  Progressive  support.  From 
the  political  standpoint,  there  are  good  rea- 
sons on  both  sides  of  that  question. 
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CopyriKlil  l>y  'lie  American  Press  Association.   Nev%  ^'orl; 

SENATOR    OVERMAN,    OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 
(Whose  revision  of  the  chemical  schedule  was  added  to  the 
Cotton  bill  by  the  Senate's  vote — 27  to  22,  thus  con- 
stituting the  first  Democratic  victory  in 
the  Senate  for  many  years) 


The  Veto 


The  President's  message  vetoing 
and  the      the  Wool  bill,  as  we  have  said, 

M^donties      ^^^^g  j.^^^  jj^  ^^^  j^y^^g  Qj^  August 

17.  Mr.  Underwood  at  once  announced  that 
he  would  not  ask  to  have  the  veto  message 
referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  would  call  it  up  for  action  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  with  a  view  to  passing  the  bill 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  over  the 
President's  veto.  It  was  a  question  of  the 
attitude  of  the  thirty  or  more  Rei)ublicans 
who  had  originally  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  the  bill  would  pass  the  House 
over  the  veto  of  the  President,  but  that  it 
would  lack  a  little  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  sure,  of  course,  to  have 
a  decisive  majority  in  l)oth  houses,  but  the 
Constitution  required  that   in  order  to  pass 


Euacuation 


a  bill  o\er  the  President's  head  there  must 
be  an  affirmative  two-thirds  vote  in  each 
House.  The  vote  in  the  House  on  August  i8 
on  the  Wool  bill  was  227  to  129,  five  members 
voting  "present";  on  the  Free  List  it  was 
226  to  127,  two  members  voting  "present." 
Thus  the  bills  each  failed  to  receive  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 

ru  T   *■      After  the  President's  veto  mes- 

The  Tactics  i       i    i  .        , 

of  sage  had  been  recen-ed,  some  of 
the  stand-pat  Republicans  in  the 
Senate,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Administration, 
hit  upon  a  new  way  to  deal  with  the  plans  of 
Senator  La  Follette  and  other  Progressives 
for  extending  the  session.  By  refusing  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  they  allowed 
the  Democrats  to  obtain  unobstructed  con- 
trol of  the  Senate.  Thus  the  Democrats  did 
not  need  to  defer  to  the  views  of  their  tem- 
]:)orary  allies,  the  Progressives.  Senator  La 
Follette  had  practically  compelled  the  Demo- 
crats to  take  his  Wool  bill;  but  aid  from 
Messrs.  Penrose  and  the  regulars  enabled 
the  Democrats  to  ignore  the  La  Follette  Cot- 
ton bill,  and  pass  unamended  the  Underwood 
Cotton  bill  as  it  had  come  from  the  House. 
Senator  Cummins'  bill  re\ising  the  steel  and 
iron  schedule  was  adopted  in  the  technical 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Cotton  bill. 
The  chemical  schedule  was  reduced  25  per 
cent.,  cotton  mill  machinery  was  subjected  to 
a  great  reduction  of  duties,  and  so  on.  And 
thus,  rather  unexpectedly,  on  August  18  it 
became  certain  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  tariff  legislation  would  promptly  follow  the 
Wool  bill,  and  be  sent  to  Mr.  Taft  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  be  met  with  a  veto 
message.  On  the  following  day  the  Senate 
and  House  leaders  reached  an  agreement  for 
adjourning  the  session  on  Tuesday,  August  22. 

Behind  the  political  scenes,  the 
Deiayirw     ^j^i^yg    ^y^^    tj^g    admission    of 

Stutehood        .     .  -'  ,    -»t  t«  r       • 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  re- 
garded as  relating  to  their  participation  in 
the  Presidential  election  next  year.  The 
Democrats  are  much  more  eager  than  the 
Republicans  to  get  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
safely  established  as  members  of  the  family 
of  States.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they 
had  already  been  admitted,  except  for  the 
final  stejis.  They  were  to  form  State  consti- 
tutions, and  these  were  to  be  submitted  for 
ai)proval  at  Washington.  The  President  was 
then  to  proclaim  their  compliance  with  all 
conditions.  The  constitution  of  New  Mexico 
readily  i)assed  muster  with  the  wise  and  the 
conservative -at  Washington,  although  it  was 
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open  to  some  very  serious  criticism.  J  he 
constitution  of  Arizona,  ho\ve\er,  was  re- 
ceived with  protestations  of  horror.  The 
people  of  Arizona  had  taken  a  fancy  to  cer- 
tain new  and  experimental  methods  in  popu- 
lar government.  They  had  decided  to  jiut 
into  their  constitution  the  initiati\e,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall.  Washington 
sneered  at  the  initiative,  sniffed  at  the  refer- 
endum, and  had  si)asms  over  the  recall.  It 
was  bad  enough  for  the  people  of  Arizona 
to  recall  other  elected  officers  whose  official 
conduct  they  did  not  like;  but  to  recall  their 
elected  judges  would  be  subversive  of  justice 
and  ruinous  in  ways  that  it  requires  a  great 
many  words  to  set  forth.  To  be  sure,  several 
other  States  have  adopted  this  plan  under 
which  the  people  may  vote  upon  the  question 
whether  or  not  they  are  satisfied  to  keep  in 
office  a  judge  who  has  got  there  already  by 
being  voted  upon.  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  way  in  which  a  great  many  judges  ha\'e 
been  nominated  and  elected  in  different  States 
of  the  Union  would  hardly  seem  to  justify  the 
alarm  that  has  been  raised  against  an  orderly 
method  by  which  the  people  could  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  conduct  of  men  on  the  bench. 

The  Veto  ^^^^ody  dreams  of  molesting 
for  good  judges  in  States  that  already 
inud  u  ges  pj-^y^^g  ^^^  possibility  of  the  re- 
call. Any  judge  who  goes  on  the  bench  is 
fairly  deemed  to  be  a  man  of  inteUigence, 
who  understands  the  nature  of  judicial  du- 
ties. The  unjust  judge  is  a  miserable  rogue. 
In  vetoing  the  Statehood  bill.  President  Taft 
on  August  15  declared  that  "the  character 
of  judges  would  deteriorate  to  that  of  trim- 
mers and  time  servers,  and  independent 
judicial  action  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past," 
— if  the  recall  were  allowed.  This  would 
seem  to  be  purely  a  theoretical  opinion, 
based  upon  nothing  that  experience  has 
shown  to  be  true.  If  there  is  any  value  in 
the  arguments  against  the  recall  of  judges, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  conservative  legal 
opinion  has  always  used  precisely  those  argu- 
ments against  the  election  of  judges  by  popu- 
lar vote  and  for  fixed  terms.  The  very  idea 
of  electing  a  judge  is  shocking  to  the  con- 
servative mind.  Lawyers  of  Mr.  Taft's  way 
of  thinking  have  always  and  everywhere  be- 
lieved in  the  appointment  of  judges  for  life. 
But  this  requires  more  confidence  in  the 
officials  who  would  have  to  exercise  the  ap- 
pointing power  than  is  generally  felt  by  the 
plain  people.  The  only  safety  for  a  judge  is 
to  do  his  duty  intelligently  and  in  a  judicial 
spirit.     It  is  not  good  judges  w^ho  will  ever 


President  Taft:  "Go  back  and  think  it  over,  my  boy" 
From  the  Tribune  (New  York; 

be  in  the  least  afraid  that  some  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens might  try  at  some  time  to  have 
them  recalled.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
United  States  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
break  down  a  really  high-class  judge  by  get- 
ting his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens  to  vote 
him  out  of  office  because  they  did  not  like 
his  decision  in  a  particular  case. 

.  .       ,,,.,,  We  have  not  the  least  fault  to 

Arizona  Will     ^      ,        .   ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Decide  in  find  With  some  of  our  ablest  and 
"''  best  Senators,  who  have  made 
strong  arguments  against  the  recall  of  judges. 
Their  arguments  ought  really  to  have  been 
made  against  the  admission  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  For,  as  soon  as  you  admit 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  you  confer  upon 
them  the  undisputed  right  to  recall  their 
judges  or  to  do  anything  else  they  please. 
And  it  is  an  exceedingly  curious  thing  that 
statesmen  at  Washington  should  have  been 
fairly  tumbling  over  one  another  to  demand 
the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
while  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  the  dis- 
cretion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  de- 
tails. Senator  Beveridge,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  did  not  believe 
that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  ripe  for 
admission.  His  position  was  a  sincere  one. 
Hs  sustained  it  for  years,  and  finally  relin- 
quished it,  and  allowed  the  admission  bill  to 
go  through,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and 
demands  of  the  administration.  But  politi- 
cal exigencies  ha\'e  greatly  changed  since  the 
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elections  of  last  November;  and  there  is 
much  less  urgency  from  the  Rei)ublican 
standpoint  about  giving  more  electoral  votes 
to  the  Southwest.  Congress  itself  did  not 
like  the  item  of  the  recall  of  judges,  and 
therefore  hit  upon  a  sensible  amendment. 
Arizona  was  to  be  admitted  immediately 
upon  agreeing  to  submit  the  recall  proposi- 
tion separately  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  This 
ought  to  be  acceptable  enough  to  anybody, 
for  the  manifest  reason  that  wherever  in 
their  future  as  a  State,  the  people  of  Arizona 
wish  to  recall  their  judges,  they  will  be  at 
liberty  to  confer  that  privilege  upon  them- 
selves. There  are  many  of  us  who  care  much 
less  for  political  machinery  than  for  the  way 
in  which  it  is  used.  This  magazine  has  not 
been  ardent  in  demanding  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  or  the  recall,  while  being  very 
willing  to  see  all  these  things  tried,  in  order 
that  experience  may  test  their  value.  If  the 
people  of  Arizona  are  indeed  fit  for  Statehood, 
and  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  send  two  Sen- 
ators to  Washington  to  help  govern  the  entire 
country,  they  must  surely  be  regarded  as  com- 
petent to  settle  for  themselves  the  various  de- 
tails of  their  domestic  government. 

^^   ,  ^  The   decision   of   the   Interstate 

The  Long-and-  ,      .         .        , 

Short-Haui  Commerce  Commission  in  the  so- 
Decision  ^^jj^^  long-aud-short-haul  freight 
rate  case,  the  final  orders  on  which  were  an- 
nounced on  August  lo,  is  both  important  and 
puzzling  in  railroad  economy  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  different  geograph- 
ical sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
merits  of  this  controversy  between  shippers 
and  carriers  have  been  discussed  for  twenty 
years.  Recently  the  controversy  became 
acute  through  the  protests  of  such  "inter- 
mountain"  western  cities  as  Reno  and  Spo- 
kane against  the  freight  rates  charged  on 
shipments  to  them  from  eastern  })oints.  The 
railroads  have  charged  a  higher  rate  from  an 
eastern  point  to  these  cities  than  from  the  same 
eastern  ])oint  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  in- 
stance, the  rate  on  a  carload  of  freight  from 
the  East  to  Reno  would  be  $400,  while  if 
carried  from  the  same  point  on  through  to 
San  Francisco  the  rate  would  be  only  $275. 
The  princijjle  of  this  lower  charge  at  coast 
points  was  the  necessity  of  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  water  competition,  and  the  lower 
rates  possible  for  water  carriage.  Thus,  the 
theoretical  principle  on  which  the  railroad 
based  its  rate  of  $275  for  a  carload  of  freight 
to  San  Francisco  was  that  if  it  charged  more 
than  $275,  the  freight  would  go  by  water, 
and   the   theory   of   the   $400   rate   for   the 


shorter  haul  to  Reno  was  that  the  rate  for 
hauling  the  freight  by  train  to  Reno,  after  it 
had  reached  San  Francisco  on  a  water  rate 
basis,  should  be  added  to  that  water  rate. 
The  Pacific  Coast  cities  have  enjoyed  this 
advantage  over  intermountain  cities,  and 
have  opposed  any  change  in  the  rate-making 
system.  The  complaints  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  coming  from  the 
intermountain  cities  have  been  based  on  the 
Mann-Elkins  act,  passed  last  year,  which 
prohibits  carriers  from  charging  more  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
''for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over 
the  same  line,"  except  as  allowed  to  do  so  by 
the  Commerce  Commission. 

y.^^  The  present  decision  turns,  not 
Commission's  ou  the  rcasonablcness  of  freight 
resumption  ^.^j-gg  p^^  ^^^  j^^j-  ^j^  j-j^g  discrim- 
inatory features  of  the  present  practice  of 
charging  more  for  a  haul  to  Reno,  for  in- 
stance, than  for  a  haul  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Yet  the  commission  has  been  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  basic  principle  of  the  long-  and-short- 
haul  theory  of  the  railroads,  and  simply 
changes  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  short-haul 
charge  over  the  long-haul,  changing  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  dif^ficult  to  see  how  the  rail- 
roads can  evade  a  considerable  loss  of  rev- 
enue. Briefly,  the  commission  provides  for 
five  longitudinal  zones  lying  east  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Missouri  River.  On  the  theory 
that  the  farther  west  traffic  originates,  the 
less  it  has  to  meet  water  competition  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  commission  allows  a  rate 
on  freight  originating  in  the  zone  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  25  per  cent,  higher 
to  an  intermountain  point  than  for  the 
longer  haul  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  allowable 
increase  of  short-haul  rate  grows  less  with 
each  zone,  moving  west,  until  when  freight 
originates  west  of  the  Missouri,  no  higher 
rate  can  be  charged  for  the  short  haul  than 
for  the  long  haul  to  the  Pacific. 

T..    n,-  u.    Thus  the  water  competition  rates 

The  Plight  -r^       -^       r^  .-n    .1 

of  the       to  the  Pacific  Coast  are  still  the 

Railroads        ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^j^^j.    ^^.^^  ^^g 

made  on  freight  from  New  Ha\'en  to  Spo- 
kane. But,  with  the  ditTerential  much  re- 
duced, the  railroad  is  faced  not  only  with  a 
present  loss  of  revenue,  due  to  the  lower 
rates  to  the  intermountain  points,  but  is 
faced  also  with  the  probability  of  an  in- 
creased rate  competition  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  a  puz- 
zling situation  for  the  carriers,  because 
they  are  apparently  disbarred   from   a  sue- 
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cessful  appeal,  on  the  score  of  the  de- 
cision being  confiscatory,  by  the  fact  that 
the  commission  has  set  no  definite  rates,  but 
simply  the  percentages  that  can  be  added  to 
the  water  competition  rates  A  large,  impor- 
tant, and  involved  consideration  is  the  effect 
that  the  new  order  will  have  on  the  business 
development  of  the  geographical  areas  that 
are  concerned.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  shippers  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  in  the  arguments  before  the 
commission,  considers  that  the  result  is  seri- 
ous for  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  and  that  it 
will  seriously  impair  their  jobbing  business 
in  the  intermountain  region,  while  helping 
Chicago  and  Middle- Western  cities.  Mr. 
Brandeis  also  believes  the  decision  will,  if  it 
stands,  result  in  a  large  development  of  the 
coastwise  merchant  marine  between  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


^  g^j^       The  Government's  crop  report  of 

Report  of     August  8  showcd  the  ravages  of 

'^""^     the    fearful    drought    and    heat 

which  assailed   the   country  in   July.     The 


results  of  these  untoward  weather  conditions 
are  shown  in  a  loss  in  condition  sustained  in 
July,  of  no  less  than  lo  per  cent,  in  the  corn 
crop  and  of  1 1  per  cent,  in  wheat.  This  report 
is  the  final  one  in  the  critical  time  of  the 
growing  agricultural  products,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble now  to  take  stock  of  the  year's  harvests 
with  certainty.  It  is  plain  that  there  will  be 
no  "bumper"  crops  except  cotton,  that  the 
hay  crop  will  probably  be  the  smallest  in 
fifteen  years,  that  the  yield  of  oats  is  very  bad, 
having  been  smaller  only  three  times  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  there  is  a  real  crop 
failure  in  potatoes,  although  the  late  planted 
fields,  which  have  received  the  benefit  of  recent 
rains,  may  qualify  the  failure  to  some  extent. 
As  for  corn,  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  only  23 
bushels,  as  compared  with  the  average  yield 
of  27  bushels,  but  the  acreage  this  year  is  so 
large  that  it  will  remain  true  that  the  total 
crop  will  be  large,  exceeded  only  five  times  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  wheat  yield 
per  acre  will  this  year  fall  from  the  ten  years' 
average  of  14.7  bushels  to  12.8  bushels,  but 
the  wheat  acreage,  too,  is  unusually  large,  and 
the  total  crop  will  fall  only  some  twelve  mil- 
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lion  bushels  below  the  ten  years'  average. 
The  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather  which  has 
thus  cut  down  so  suddenly  the  crop  j)romise  of 
the  previous  month  extended  over  a  vast  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  most  serious  in 
the  great  farm  section  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  East,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  West.  The  Pacific  North- 
west has  suffered  less  than  other  sections,  and 
continues  to  have  excellent  crop  prospects,  in 
spite  of  hot  weather  in  July.  The  Southern 
States,  too,  have  been  helped  by  plentiful 
rains,  with  the  exception  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

ne  Greatest  ^he  bright^  spot  in  the  agricul- 
cropof  tural  year  is  the  splendid  cotton 
""""  crop,  which  now  promises  to  be 
more  than  14,700,000  bales.  The  largest  pro- 
duction before  came  in  1904,  in  which  year 
the  yield  was  less  than  this  year  by  more  than 
1 ,000,000  bales,  which  gives  some  idea  of  the 
phenomenal  character  of  this  year's  crop. 
Should  cotton  sell  this  year  at  the  same  aver- 
age price  it  brought  in  19 10,  the  value  of  the 
191 1  crop  would  be  slightly  more  than  $1,- 
000,000,000;  if  the  price  recedes  to  the  aver- 
age figure  of  the  past  five  years,  11.5  cents  per 
pound,  the  cotton  raisers  will  still  receive  the 
enormous  sum  of  $800,000,000. 

,,   , ,  The  Census  Bureau  has  recently 

in  Farm  made  a  report  on  the  farm  values 
''"'"^*  of  to-day  in  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  the  values  of  ten  years  ago, 
that  makes  a  most  remarkable  showing.  In 
1900  the  agricultural  land  of  the  country  was 
valued,  in  round  figures,  at  $13,000,000,000. 
In  the  ten  following  years  it  increased  in  value 
no  less  than  118  per  cent,  to  $28,000,000,000. 
Including  the  buildings  and  agricultural 
equipment,  the  total  value  now  is  nearly 
$36,000,000,000,  as  compared  with  $17,000,- 
000,000  in  1900.  In  the  number  of  farms, 
there  has  been  an  increase  from  5,737,372  to 
6,340,120,  or  II  per  cent.  The  area  tilled 
increased  from  835,092,000  acres  to  873,- 
703,000,  or  5  per  cent., — an  interesting  figure 
as  showing  the  tendency  toward  smaller 
average  holdings.  The  average  value  per 
acre  of  our  farms  was,  in  1900,  $15.60,  and 
in  1910,  $32.50  per  acre.  The  movement 
toward  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery 
is  reflected  in  the  increase  of  the  value  of 
agricultural  implements  from  $750,000,000  in 
1900  to  $1,260,000,000  ten  years  later.  Thus, 
while  the  total  acreage  tilled  increased  only 
5  per  cent.,  the  value  of  imjilements  used  in 
tilling  increased  68  per  cent. 


y.^^  Canada  is  the  lucky  country  this 
Haruests  of  year  in  her  farming  business. 
'  *  '"'  Western  Canada  has  a  bountiful 
and  excellent  wheat  crop,  and  the  condition 
of  the  crop  for  the  whole  Dominion  is  put  at 
90,  as  against  only  77  last  year.  With  a 
largely  increased  acreage  as  well,  Canada's 
will  be  the  prize  wheat  crop  of  191 1.  The 
conditions  of  heat  and  drought  which  in  July 
affected  the  grain  fields  of  the  United  States 
so  unfavorably,  seem  to  have  attacked  farm- 
ers in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  a 
result,  the  European  wheat  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  last  year,  in  spite  of  fine  yields 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  Even  in  Western  Siberia 
and  Eastern  Russia  there  was  the  same  story 
of  insufficient  moisture,  and  considerably  re- 
duced wheat  yields.  In  Argentina  and  the 
other  grain-raising  areas  of  South  America,  the 
promise  for  the  cereals  is  fair,  but  their  har- 
vests are  as  yet  several  months  in  the  future. 

,       ....      While  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

Investigntmg  .  /> 

the  and  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
''"^^^  pany  have  been  struggling  with  the 
task  of  disintegrating  their  great  structures 
and  reconstituting  them  to  agree  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "rule  of  reason,"  the  other 
two  of  the  most  famous  quartet  of  American 
"Trusts,"  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  and  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration have  been  undergoing  investigation 
at  the  hands  of  special  committees  of  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  The  Hardwick 
Committee,  investigating  the  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  examined  such  notable  witnesses 
as  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons,  the  veteran  lawyer 
and  the  actual  builder  of  the  Sugar  Trust; 
Mr.  John  Arbuckle,  the  powerful  and  bitter 
competitor  of  the  American  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  son  of  the 
late  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  whose  dominance  in 
the  industry  was  the  chief  subject  at  most  of 
the  hearings.  But  the  most  picturesque  and 
unusual  of  all  the  investigations  came  when 
the  Stanley  Committee  of  the  House  brought 
before  it  not  only  Chairman  Gary  of  the 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Per- 
kins, head  of  the  Corporation's  finance  com- 
mittee, but  ex-President  Roosevelt  himself. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  called  to  testify  as  to  the 
part  he  played,  during  his  I'residency,  in 
allowing  the  absorption  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, at  the  height  of  the  panic  of  1907. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  managers  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  consulted  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  attitude  the  Government 
would  take  if  the  Corporation  exchanged  its 
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EX-PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  GIVING  HIS  TESTIMONY  ON  THE    "TENNESSEE  COAL 
AND  IRON"  EPISODE,  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  STEEL  COMMISSION 


marketable  bonds  for  the  non-marketable 
bonds  of  the  Tennessee  Company,  thereby 
saving  certain  large  Wall  Street  institutions 
from  almost  certain  trouble,  and  preventing 
a  worse  financial  catastrophe. 

Ex-President  ^olonel  Roosevelt's  testimony  be- 
Rooseueit  forc  the  Stanley  Committee  was 
itness  characteristically  vigorous.  He 
assumed  final  and  full  responsibility  for  the 
virtual  grant  of  immunity  to  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  the  merger,  reminding  the  com- 
mittee that  he  was  confronted  by  a  tense  and 
dangerous  condition,  rather  than  an  economic 
theory.  As  to  just  how  the  motives  of  the 
Steel  managers  were  mixed, — whether  they 
were  more  anxious  to  allay  the  panic,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  anxious  to  absorb  their 
business  rival, — Colonel  Roosevelt  declared 
himself  without  concern.  There  was  a  panic, 
it  was  in  danger  of  getting  worse;  here  was  a 
chance  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  and  he  took 
the  chance.    Every  fair-minded  man  will,  in 


judging  the  incident,  act  on  the  ex-Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
oneself  back  to  the  days  of  the  autumn 
of  1907,  and  the  atmosphere  of  fight  and  dis- 
trust that  surrounded  every  effort  toward 
betterment  of  the  panic  conditions,  in  order 
to  gauge  accurately  the  wisdom  or  non- 
wisdom  of  such  a  step  as  the  President  took. 
It  is  notorious  that  as  soon  as  a  financial 
institution  has  weathered  a  storm,  it  seems 
that  it  was  never  in  danger, — just  as  anxious 
depositors,  when  they  find  they  can  get  the 
money  they  are  standing  in  line  to  draw  out 
of  a  bank,  immediately  leave  the  line  and 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  their  funds. 

1^  j^g  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
Sherman  Law  W.  Pcrkius  before  the  Stanley 
dequate  Committee  and  the  discussion 
aroused  by  his  answers,  there  was  a  striking 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  modern  business 
conditions  are  entirely  different  from  the 
business  conditions  of  a  quarter-century  ago, 
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when  the  Sherman  Act  was  passed.  Mr.  ^^  .^  There  is  probably  no  sort  of  law- 
Perkins  made  a  strong  plea  for  neAy  legisla-  customs  breaking  which  is  undertaken 
tion    which    would    allow    the    cooperative  '^'  "'*      with  such  lightness  of  heart  and 

good  of  the  new  conditions  of  combination  such  confident  attempts  at  self-justification 
to  live,  and  yet  restrain  the  dangers  of  the  as  smuggling,  whether  in  the  form  of  under- 
new  order.  Many  democratic  members  of  valuation  of  goods  by  merchants  or  dishonest 
Congress  are  evidently  impressed  with  the  declarationon  the  part  of  incoming  passengers, 
necessity  of  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  prin-  The  task  of  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
ciple  of  ]K)licing  "Big  Business"  and  there  York,  when  that  official  honestly  tries  to  do 
has  been  proposed  a  commission  to  consult  his  duty  by  the  Government,  is  no  easy  one. 
with  such  men  as  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Morgan,  Ever  since  his  assumption  of  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller  and  other  great  captains  of  this  office,  in  March,  1909,  Mr.  William  Loeb, 
industry  to  find  a  better  way  to  control  the  Jr.,  has  been  accused  of  all  sorts  of  bureau- 
modern  growth  of  business  than  the  Sherman  cratic  and  despotic  conduct  by  both  passen- 
law  affords.  In  the  meantime  the  Depart-  gers  and  merchants  who  object  to  the  Payne- 
ment  of  Justice  has  instituted  new  proceed-  Aldrich  tariff;  and  express  their  disapproval 
ings  for  dissolution  against  the  so-called  by  false  declarations.  Mr.  Loeb's  recent 
"Soft  Coal  Trust,"  alleging  an  illegal  com-  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  con- 
bination  between  several  railroads  and  min-  tains  some  figures  which  show  how  well  he  has 
ing  interests  in  the  bituminous  fields.  The  performed  his  task.  The  collection  of  revenue 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  from  passengers'  baggage,  despite  the  news- 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  the  principal  rail-  paper  discussion,  yields  only  a  small  propor- 
roads  involved.  tion  of  that  received  from  the  importation  of 

merchandise,  and  yet   the  amount  so    col* 

,      ^.   ^.     Congress  has  not  rested  with  the   lected  is  a  verv  important  factor.     During 
the        trust  investigations,  but  has  dili-   the  year  ended  March  11,  last,  the  duties 

Government  ggj^|-jy  pressed  its  inquiries  into  collected  on  passengers'  baggage  aggregated 
the  methods  and  procedure  of  some  of  the  close  to  $2,000,000.  This  exceeded  all  pre- 
executive  departments  of  the  Government  vious  collections  from  this  source.  It  is  293 
itself.  The  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  amount  collected 
Chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  Department  durin  the  year  just  preceeding  Mr.  Loeb's 
has  brought  to  light  certain  facts  which  go  far  taking  office,  while  the  increase  in  the  num- 
to  confirm  the  opinion  very  generally  held  ber  of  passengers  for  the  same  period  was  less 
that  systematic  efforts  had  been  made  by  than  40  per  cent.  The  report  referred  to 
interested  manufacturers  to  hamper  Dr.  shows  also  how  improvements  have  been 
Wiley's  administration  of  the  Pure  Food  law.  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  service,  how  the 
It  was  clearly  shown  that  even  the  charge  of  merit  system  has  been  introduced  and  ex- 
technical  violation  of  law  brought  against  Dr.  tended,  rivalry  suppressed,  improvements 
Wiley  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  made  in  the  weighing  service  and  in  the 
was  wholly  without  foundation.  As  to  the  general  business  methods  of  the  Custom 
administration  of  the  public  lands  in  Alaska,  House.  The  Collector  believes  that  only  jail 
President  Taft  was  able  to  make  a  satisfac-  sentences  will  stop  the  rich  smugglers.  The 
tory  defense  of  his  action.  The  specific  increase  in  the  amount  collected  from  passen- 
charges  relating  to  the  elimination  of  the  ger  baggage  during  the  past  customs  year  is 
shore-front  lands  at  Controller  Bay  from  the  obviously  chiefly  due  to  the  new  business 
forest  reserve  were  fully  met.  There  is  room  methods,  the  diligence  of  the  officers  on  the 
for  differences  of  opinion  among  those  who  docks,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  traveling 
are  agreed  on  the  one  proposition  that  Alaska  public  has  become  convinced  of  the  necessity 
should  be  opened  to  development  as  rapidly  of  declaring  all  articles  brought  in  from  abroad 
as  possible.  Some  believe  that  the  Govern-  or  incurring  the  risk  of  having  such  articles 
ment  should  retain  possession  of  a  terminal  discovered,  and  of  placing  the  owners  in  dan- 
hke  that  at  Controller  Bay;  others  maintain  ger  of  criminal  prosecution, 
that  private  enterprise  should  be  encouraged 

to  develop  such  terminals.  There  is,  how-  s  e  of  "Uncle  Sam,  the  people's 
ever,  no  serious  disposition  to  question  Presi-  the  Postal  banker,"  is  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
dent  Taft's  good  faith  in  eliminating  the  Con-  ^""'"°^  ^""''*  ness.  Hundreds  of  new  branches 
troUer  Bay  lands  and  no  reason  to  doubt  that  of  his  postal  savings  depositories  have  re- 
he  acted  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  cently  been  opened,  and  the  deposits  are 
interest.  rapidly   flowing    in.     Tested    first    in    the 
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THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FIRST  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK 


smaller  communities,  the  machinery  of  the 
system  has  now  been  better  perfected,  and 
the  post-offices  of  a  number  of  the  larger 
cities  have  been  opened  for  deposits.  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Boston  began  the  opera- 
tion of  their  depositories  on  August  i  with 
great  success,  hundreds  of  people  standing 
in  line  for  hours  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  putting  their  savings  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Government.  The  post-offices 
of  ten  other  large  cities  will  soon  be  desig- 
nated as  depositories,  and  practically  all  of 
the  i8oo  second-class  post-olfic-es  have  now 
been  so  designated.  Then  the  third  and 
fourth-class  offices  will  be  brought  into  serv- 
ice. Altogether  50,000  of  the  60,000  post- 
offices  of  all  classes  in  the  country  will  eventu- 
ally be  designated  as  savings  depositories. 
The  banks  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  every  business  day,  and  any  individual 
over  ten  years  of  age,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude, 
may  open  an  account.  Two  per  cent,  in- 
terest is  paid.  A  certificate  is  given  for  each 
deposit,  and  the  money  paid  out  on  pres- 
entation of  this  certificate.  The  guaranty 
of  the  United  States  Government  stands 
behind  the  deposits.  Deposits  of  less  than 
one  dollar  are  certified  by  special  stamps. 


^  ^g^  The  proposed  New  York  City 
Charter  for    charter,  which  is  to  be  acted  upon 

^"'  °'''^  at  the  adjourned  session  of  the 
State  Legislature  this  month,  contains  so 
many  radical  provisions  that  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  urged  the  Legis- 
lature to  refer  the  bill  for  future  consideration 
and  hearings  to  a  joint  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Legislature  and  an 
equal  number  of  unofficial  citizens  of  New 
York  City  to  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor.  Al- 
though the  meeting  at  which  this  action  was 
taken  was  described  by  its  chairman  as  a 
meeting  of  inquest  and  not  of  protest,  it  is 
significant  that  not  a  single  voice  friendly  to 
the  proposed  charter  was  raised.  All  the 
recent  discussion  of  this  remarkable  docu- 
ment that  has  appeared  in  the  press  tends  to 
show  that  many  of  the  new  provisions  might 
become,  in  the  hands  of  a  Tammany  adminis- 
tration such  as  the  city  has  known  more  than 
once  in  the  past,  the  mere  instruments  of 
plunder  and  oppression.  The  Comptroller's 
present  power  over  contracts  is  seriously  im- 
paired to  the  great  advantage  of  unscrupulous 
heads  of  departments.  Many  of  the  former 
powers  of  the  Aldermen,  which,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Tweed  regime,  were  diligently  em- 
ployed in  the  interest  of  graft,  are  to  be  re- 
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stored.  The  Mayor's  veto  power  in  the  mat- 
ter of  i)ubnc-service  franchises  might  be 
utiUzed  directly  against  the  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 

,      It  seems  signiiicant  that  the  edu- 

Care  of  •  ,      ,  r      i  i 

tiie  City  cational  chapter  of  the  projiosed 
"  ""^  charter  has  attracted  even  more 
attention  than  the  linancial  sections.  This 
chapter  provides  that  in  place  of  the  present 
unpaid  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of 
forty-six  members,  there  shall  be  substituted 
a  paid  board  of  seven  members,  the  president 
to  receive  $10,000  a  year  and  the  other  mem- 
bers $g,ooo  each.  This  proposition  for  a  paid 
board  has  been  generally  condemned  by  edu- 
cationists throughout  the  country,  many  of 
whom  admit  that  the  board  should  be  smaller 
than  it  is  at  the  present,  but  contend  that 
paid  service  would  introduce  the  danger  of 
politics  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  What 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  more  fundamental 
objection  is  that  the  new  charter  proposes  to 
confer  on  the  board  executive  powers  now- 
exercised  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  result  in  a  con- 
fused mingling  of  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive functions.  It  is  proposed  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  brought  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  like  any  city 
department,  and,  of  course,  these  officers, 
purely  political  by  nature,  would  have  the 
power  to  discontinue  summarily  any  branch 
of  school  work  simply  by  refusing  to  appro- 
priate money  to  carry  it  on.  President 
Lowell,  of  Harvard,  President  Butler,  of 
Columbia,  and  other  prominent  educators 
have  protested  against  this  chapter  of  the 
proposed  charter. 

r  *   „A    *  The  discussion  called  out  by  the 

Facts  About  ...  .     ,      -^ 

City  School  educational  features  of  the  New 
Systems  York  charter  is  one  of  the  straws 
that  show  a  widespread  interest  in  school 
matters  throughout  the  country.  It  is  said 
by  those  who  have  been  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  that  the  20,000,000  chil- 
dren who  will  register  during  this  month  of 
September  in  i)ublic,  parochial,  and  pri^^ate 
schools  will  be  studied,  understood,  and 
helped  as  never  before.  Professor  Paul  H. 
Hanus,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  New  York  City's  school  system 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Estimate, 
gave  four  days  to  the  study  of  the  public 
schools  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
results  of  that  study  ha\e  l)een  published  by 


the  city's  school  authorities.  The  National 
Bureau  of  P^ducation  has  just  published  the 
results  of  a  month's  study  of  Baltimore 
schools  by  the  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
and  two  associates.  Special  reports  will  soon 
be  published  on  investigations  of  the  busi- 
ness management  of  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis 
schools,  while  a  number  of  important  docu- 
ments dealing  with  all-year  schools,  inter- 
mediate schools,  school  mortality,  a  shorter 
course,  and  emphasis  upon  the  "three  Rs," 
by  Superintendent  Elson,  of  Cleveland,  and 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Bachman,  are 
now  available.  State  Commissioner  Cheney, 
of  Connecticut,  has  stimulated  important 
tests  of  the  educational  machinery  of  that 
State.  At  its  recent  San  Francisco  meeting 
the  National  Education  Association  appro- 
priated $6,000  for  several  school  inquiries. 
In  the  meantime  scores  of  superintendents 
in  small  and  large  towns  are  making  serious 
and  continued  studies  of  their  own  schools. 

The  two  States  in  which  pr-ohibi- 

Liquor  '"  .  ,  ,  ,         ,  '  , 

Maine  and  tion  has  bccu  made  the  most  ab- 
"^"^  sorbing  issue  during  the  summer 
are  Maine  and  Texas.  The  vote  by  which 
the  people  of  Texas  decided,  on  July  22, 
against  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution  was  so  close  that  the 
"wets"  have  no  assurance  that  a  subsequent 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  may  not  prove 
successful.  One  reason  for  the  narrow  ma- 
jority in  the  Lone-Star  State  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  162  out  of  245  organized 
counties  of  the  State  already  have  prohibi- 
tion under  the  existing  local-option  laws.  It 
is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Texas  is  now  living  in  "dry"  coun- 
ties. The  \'ote  of  the  counties  in  which  large 
cities  are  situated  was  barely  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale  against  prohibition.  In  Maine, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fight  is  not  to  get 
prohibition  into  the  State  constitution,  but 
to  keep  it  there.  Prohibition  in  Maine  ante- 
dated by  many  years  the  constitutional 
amendment  adopted  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Republican  party  in  1S84,  but  prior  to 
that  year  the  liquor  traffic  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  statutory  enactment  alone.  Should 
the  result  of  the  election  to  be  held  this  month 
be  favorable  to  the  repeal  of  the  amendment, 
the  anti-liquor  laws  of  the  State  would  still 
remain  on  the  statutory  book,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  is  now  in  power  in  the 
State,  would  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  repealing  them  before  Maine  would  l)e- 
come  legally  "  wet." 
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On  August  3  the  two  general 
Arbitnition  arbitration  treaties  between  the 
Treaties  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  and  France  were 
signed;  at  Washington,  by  Secretary  Knox 
and  Ambassador  Bryce  for  Great  Britain,  and 
at  Paris  by  Ambassador  Jusserand  for  France. 
Secretary  Knox  signed  the  French  treaty  at 
the  same  time,  and  co[)ies  were  immediately 
exchanged  between  Washington  and  Paris. 
We  have  already  set  forth  in  these  pages  the 
general  terms  of  these  treaties,  which  in  sub- 
stance agree  to  submit  to  a  neutral  court  all 
differences  that  might  ever  arise  between  the 
contracting  governments,  even  though  the 
dignity,  honor  and  vital  interests  of  either  or 
both  might  be  involved.  The  following  day 
President  Taft  sent  the  agreements  to  the  Sen- 
ate. On  August  5  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
were  made  public  in  Washington,  London 
and  Paris.  The  next  stage  required  to  enact 
them  into  law  was  their  ratification  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  British  and 
French  parliaments.  On  the  day  the  terms 
of  the  pacts  with  Britain  and  France  were 
made  public.  President  Taft  signalized  the 
visit  of  Admiral  Togo  to  this  country  by 
practically  inviting  Japan  to  enter  into  a 
general  arbitration  treaty  with  the  United 
States  on  similar  lines  to  those  already  signed. 
Several  days  later,  Germany,  also,  through 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  at  Washington, 
made  known  to  Secretary  Knox  its  accept- 
ance of  the  general  principles  as  laid  down 
in  the  agreements  arranged  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Immediately  after  the  publica- 
Senate's  tion  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 
Objections  ^  number  of  Senators  permitted 
it  to  become  known  that  they  would  oppose 
these  agreements.  They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  High  Commission  of  Inquiry  pro- 
vided for  under  the  conventions  would  not 
only  infringe  upon  the  Senate's  constitutional 
treaty-making  power,  but  might,  in  the 
future,  commit  this  country  to  submit  for 
settlement  to  such  a  court  of  inquiry  some 
point  of  dispute  which  would  involve  a  line 
of  policy  regarded  by  the  American  people 
as  essential  to  their  national  welfare.  The 
general  point  of  view  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  was  set  forth 
in  a  report  made  public  on  August  15.  The 
committee  referred  to  the  treaties  as  "breed- 
ers of  bitterness  and  war,"  and  recommended 
the  elimination  of  the  paragraph  conferring 
specific  powers  on  the  joint  High  Committee 
of  Inquiry.    The  paragraph  in  question  reads: 


It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
difference  is  subject  to  arbitration  under  Article  I 
of  this  treaty,  that  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  joint  high  commission  of  inquiry;  and  if  all  or 
all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  cornmission 
agree  and  report  that  such  difference  is  within  the 
scope  of  Article  I  it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

..,    ,^,,      The  committee's  report  declared 

Would  the        ,  ,  ,\  t- 

Treaties      that  the  treaty-makmg  power  ot 
Breed  War?   ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  conferred  by  the 

Constitution  has  "on  the  whole  proved  of  the 
highest  usefulness  in  the  prevention  of  hastily 
and  ill-considered  agreements  with  other 
powers  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  and  every  part  of  the  American 
people."  So  long  as  that  duty  rests  upon  the 
Senate,  "we  must  continue  to  perform  it  with 
courage  and  firmness,  and  without  evasion 
or  abdication." 

There  are  certain  questions  at  the  present  stage 
of  human  development  which,  if  thus  forced  for- 
ward for  arbitration,  would  be  rejected  by  the 
country  afifected,  without  regard  to  whether,  in  so 
doing,  they  broke  the  general  arbitration  treaty  or 
not.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  should  not 
be  possible,  under  the  terms  of  any  treaty,  for  such 
a  deplorable  situation  to  arise.  Nothing  ought  to 
be  promised  that  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that 
we  can  carry  out  to  the  letter.  If  the  third  clause 
of  Article  III  remains  in  the  treaty  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  unhappy  situation  just  described 
might  arise,  and  the  treaty  would  then  become, 
not  what  we  fondly  hope  it  will  be,  a  noble  instru- 
ment of  peace,  but  an  ill-omened  breeder  of  bitter- 
ness and  war.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
peace  and  arbitration  itself,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  this  clause  be  stricken  from  the  treaty. 

The  subjects  referred  to  in  the  above  sen- 
tences were  afterwards  more  specifically  stated 
by  individual  senators  to  be  arbitration  with 
China  and  Japan,  or  other  Asiatic  nations  in 
matters  of  labor  and  immigration,  and  the 
general  national  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. Answering  these  objections.  Secretary 
Knox,  in  an  interview  given  out  on  August  6, 
contended  that  there  would  be  no  abdication 
of  power  by  the  Senate,  since 

if  it  is  agreed  that  the  difference  is  one  for  arbitra- 
tion, or,  failing  to  agree,  it  is  decided  to  be  arbi- 
trable by  the  commission,  then  the  arbitration  is 
to  be  conducted  under  a  special  agreement  to  be 
submitted  by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  approval,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  in  the  existing  arbitration  treaties  of  1908. 

Pre  ident     President    Taft    and    Secretary 

Taft's  De-    Knox,  in  several  public  speeches, 

fense       defended  the  arbitration  principle 

and    the    treaties    already    concluded    with 

Britain  and  France.     In  a  speech  at  Ocean 
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Grove,  New  Jersey,  on  August  15,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  arbitration  idea  during  recent 
years.  He  extolled  the  merits  of  the  treaties 
in  question,  and  expressed  regret  that  the 
Senate  should  regard  its  prerogatives  as  "any 
more  sacred  than  those  of  the  Executive  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government." 
Neither  the  President  nor  Secretary  Knox  be- 
lieves that  under  these  treaties  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  any  other  national  policy  could 
be  arbitrated  out  of  existence.  Their  position 
is  that  national  policies  cannot  be  held  to  be 
justiciable.  A  number  of  leading  Senators, 
however,  fear  that  while  the  doctrine  itself 
would  never  openly  come  to  the  point  of 
arbitration,  particular  cases  involving  the 
])olicy  might  do  so,  and,  in  effect,  the  policy 
might  thus  be  condemned  and  abrogated  by 
the  arbitral  award.  It  was  not  expected  last 
month  that  any  definite  action  would  be 
taken  on  the  treaties  until  the  regular  session 
of  Congress  in  December.  The  great  good 
accomplished  by  the  conclusion  of  such 
agreements,  even  if  unratified  in  their  original 
form,  is  the  moral  effect.  In  the  words  of  the 
great  Paris  daily,  the  Temps,  "there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Great  Britain,  France, 


and  the  United  States  will  never  need  to  have 
recourse  to  the  procedure  which  the  treaties 
outline.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising,  indeed  it  is 
salutary,  that  these  great  peoples  believed  it 
their  duty  to  outline  such  procedure." 

^^^^  The  largest  shift  in  important 
Diplomatic  diplomatic  positions  ever  made  by 
Transfers  ^^^  g^^^^  Department,  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  rewarding  meritorious  work 
of  the  diplomats  with  better  places  within  the 
service,  was  made  last  month.  On  August 
8  the  State  Department  announced  that 
John  G.  A.  Leishman,  of  Pennsylvania,  Am- 
bassador at  Rome,  had  been  transferred  to 
Berlin  to  succeed  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill, 
resigned.  Other  transfers  were:  Thomas  J. 
O'Brien,  of  Missouri,  Ambassador  at  Japan, 
to  be  Ambassador  at  Rome,  succeeding  Mr. 
Leishman;  Charles  Page  Bryan,  of  Illinois, 
Minister  to  Belgium,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  succeeding  Mr.  O'Brien;  Lars  Ander- 
son, of  Ohio,  to  be  Minister  to  Belgium;  John 
Ridgley  Carter,  of  Maryland,  Minister  to 
the  Balkan  States,  to  be  Minister  to  the 
Argentine  Republic;  John  B.  Jackson,  of 
New  Jersey,  Minister  to  Cuba,  to  be  Minister 
to  the  Balkan  States;  Arthur  M.  Beaupre.of 
Illinois,  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  to  be 
Minister  to  Cuba;  and  Lloyd  Bryce,  of  New 
York,  to  be  IMinister  to  the  Netherlands.  AH 
these  diplomats,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Bryce,  have  been  in  the 
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service  for  years,  and  are  admirably  well 
fitted  by  equipment  and  experience  to  carry 
out  the  present  policy  of  the  government  to 
make  the  American  diplomatic  corps  a  per- 
manent service. 

Canadian     ^^  J'^^Y  ^6  President  Taft  affixed 

Parliament   his  signature  to  the  bill  enacting 

1880  ue       -^^^^  j^^^  ^g  £^j.  ^g  ^j^.^  country  is 

concerned,  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada.  The  main  points  in  the  progress  of 
the  measure  have  been  as  follows:  The  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  in  the  negotiations 
of  1909  over  the  maximum  and  minimum 
clause  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  The  formal 
negotiations,  however,  were  begun  at  Albany, 
when,  in  March,  1910,  President  Taft  met 
and  conferred  with  W.  S.  Fielding,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  William  Patterson, 
the  Dominion  Minister  of  Customs.  The 
negotiation  of  details  was  begun  when  Henry 
M.  Hoyt  and  Charles  M.  Pepper  went  to  Ot- 
tawa in  November,  1910,  and  resumed  when 
Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Patterson  visited  Wash- 
ington in  January  last.  The  agreement  was 
submitted  to  Congress  in  a  special  message  by 
the  President  on  January  26,  approved  by  the 
Republican  House  of  the  last  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  and  by  the  Democratic  House  of  the 
present  Congress,  April  27,  and  passed  by  the 
Republican  Senate  on  July  22.  On  the  day 
before  President  Taft  signed  the  bill,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  and  his  government  had  decided 


to  place  their  political  future  in  the  hands  of 
the  electorate  of  the  Dominion. 


A  New 

Election 

This  Month 


Although  the  passage  of  the  rec- 
iprocity bill  by  the  Senate  and 
President  Taft's  signing  of  that 
document  put  the  Laurier  Ministry  in  a 
somewhat  stronger  position  before  the 
country,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
at  Ottawa  professed  to  see  no  change  in 
the  situation.  They  asserted  that  they 
would  continue  to  filibuster  against  the 
measure,  which  they  denounced  as  the  "en- 
tering wedge  of  a  policy  looking  toward  the 
dissolution  of  Canada's  ties  with  the  mother 
country."      Under    Parliamentary    rules    in 


WOULD    RECIPROCITY    BE   THE    THIN    WEDGE    OF 

ANNEXATION? 

From  the  Daily  Star  (Montreal) 
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Catholic,  the  Premier  has  successfully  ap- 
l)ealed  to  his  own  race  and  co-religionists,  who 
have  kept  him  in  the  premiership  for  many 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  he  now  dominates 
new  Canada  also,  the  great  new  agricultural 
provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and 
is  strong  in  Manitoba.  These  western  sections 
are  very  heartil>  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
Ontario,  the  stronghold  of  the  protectionist 
manufacturers,  may  reject  the  Laurier  pro- 
gram. The  small  eastern  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island,  as  well  as  the  far  western  pro\-ince  of 
British  Columbia,  are  doubtful.  Mr.  McBride, 
Premier  of  British  Columbia,  has  recently 
joined  Mr.  Whitney,  Premier  of  Ontario,  in 
public  denunciation  of  the  reciprocity  idea. 


Cupyiit'lit  by  the  American  Press  Association.    New  York 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BORDEN,  LEADER  OF  THE  CANADIAN 

OPPOSITION 

(As  he  appeared  last  month  on  his  whirlwind  tour  through 

the  west  against  reciprocity) 

Canada  a  majority  cannot  force  closure  on  a 
question  of  this  nature.  Therefore,  on  July 
29,  Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  date  set 
for  nominations  was  September  14,  and  for 
the  elections  September  21.  The  Governor- 
General's  proclamation  appoints  October  11 
for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  meeting  will  be 
postponed  for  a  week  in  order  that  the  new 
session  may  be  opened  formally  by  the  new 
Governor-General,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
who  will  arrive  in  Quebec  about  October  15. 


Laurier's 
Prospects 


The 
Opposition 
Campaign 


Sir  Wilfrid  has  a  revolt  within  his 
own  ranks  to  face.  Henri  Bour- 
assa,  the  French  Liberal  leader  in 
Quebec,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Canadian 
politicians,  while  supporting  reciprocity,  is 
campaigning  against  Mr.  Laurier  on  the  gen- 
eral record  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  and  his 
constituents,  who  are  strong  in  the  Quebec 
Province,  oppose  the  naval  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Opposition  leader  Borden  issued  a 
long  manifesto  to  his  followers  on  August  15. 
He  attacked  reciprocity  as  tending  "to  dis- 
unite the  provinces,  shatter  the  ideal  of  em- 


The  two  Canadian  political  chief- 
tains. Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
Premier,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden, 
the  Opposition  leader,  began  their  election 
campaigns  on  August  14,  in  the  Province  of 
Ottawa,  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other.  Sir 
Wilfrid  is  making  his  canvass  wholly  on  the 
issue  of  reciprocity.  He  insists  that  closer 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  have 
been  the  aim  of  both  parties  in  Canada  for 
forty  years.  He  denounces  the  annexation 
bogy  as  ridiculous  and  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. He  had  a  substantial  majority  of  forty- 
five  votes  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  will  be  returned 
with  a  safe  margin  in  the  next.  Sir  Wilfrid 
has  the  double  advantage  of  having  behind 
him  old  Canada  and  new  Canada.  Himself  a 
native  of  Quebec,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Roman 


\                   *             ^^'^l 
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MR.    BORUEN    CAMPAIGNING    LAST   MONTH   IN 
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pirc,  and  reverse  the  policy  of  Canadian 
nationhood."  If  Canada  places  itself  under 
the  commercial  control  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Borden  insists,  "its  political  independence, 
if  retained,  will  be  a  shadow  and  not  a  sub- 
stantial reality."  Mr.  Borden  made  a  whirl- 
wind campaign  of  the  West  last  month. 
Several  recent  important  changes  in  the 
Canadian  cabinet  included  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodeur,  until  now  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  the  Fisheries,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court;  the  transfer  of 
Postmaster  General  Lemieux  to  succeed  Mr. 


Brodeur;  and  the  appointment  as  Postmaster 
General  of  H.  S.  Beland,  a  Liberal  repre- 
sentative from  Quebec. 

Mexico  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  °^  ^^^^  month  it 
Panama  and  is  cxpectcd  that  the  votcrs  of  the 
'"'^  Republic  of  Mexico  will  choose  a 
President  to  succeed  provisional  President  de 
la  Barra.  The  campaign  is  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner,  and  the  only  candidates  so 
far  announced  who  apparently  stand  any 
chance  of  election  are  Francisco  Madero  and 
General  Bernardo  Reyes.    In  order  to  secure 


HON.    LOUIS    p.    BRODEUR  HON.    RODOLPH    LEMIEUX  HON.    W.    S.    FIELDING 
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in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  amount 
($QOo,ooo)  is  regarded  as  comparatively  small 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved and  the  time  the  claim  has  been  pending. 


PREMIER    ASQUITH 
(As  he  appeared  last  month  to  a  French  artist  visiting  London) 

an  orderly,  fair  election  Senor  Madero  believes 
that  he  must  remove  from  office,  before 
October  i,  every  appointee  of  General  Diaz — 
judges,  from  chief  justices  down  to  justices  of 
the  peace,  senators,  representatives,  govern- 
ors, sheriffs,  army  officers,  and  postal  em- 
ployees, all  of  whom  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  good  will  of  Diaz.  These  are  to  be 
removed  from  office  in  order  to  guarantee 
peace.  It  is  a  gr^at  task,  and  will  tax  the 
ability  of  Sefior  Madero  to  the  utmost.  A 
curious  situation  exists  in  Panama.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  President,  at  least  not  just  now. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  three  Vice- 
Presidents  have  ambitions  to  be  elected  to  the 
chief  office  in  the  land,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  Panaman  law  a  man  cannot  be 
elected  President  if  he  has  had  a  government 
office  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
election,  all  the  candidates  want  a  leave  of 
absence  of  six  months.  Just  what  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  other 
end  of  South  America  the  Chileans  are  re- 
joicing over  the  fact  that  although  the  long 
delayed  award,  by  King  George  of  England,  as 
arbitrator,  in  the  Alsopp  case  has  been  made 


Another 

Revolution 

in  Haiti 


A  revolution  in  Haiti  and  the  in- 
duction into  ofiice  of  President  of 
the  successful  revolutionary  lead- 
er is  an  event  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as 
not  to  seem  of  very  momentous  interest  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Last  month  the  aged 
Antoine  Simon,  who  had  been  President  since 
December,  1908,  fled  from  Port-au-Prince,  the 
capital,  and  the  successful  revolutionists,  led 
by  General  Cincinnatus  Leconte,  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  On  August  14 
General  Leconte  was  elected  President  by  the 
legislature.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a 
revolutionary  soldier  by  preference  and  an  in- 
triguer by  occupation.  The  significance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  affairs  in  Haiti  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  this  half  of  the  dis- 
tracted West  Indian  island,  a  French-speak- 
ing negro  republic  is  trying  to  carry  out  the 
governmental  experiment  in  which  Santo 
Domingo,  the  Spanish-speaking  republic  on 
the  same  island,  of  mixed  though  largely 
negro  blood,  has  already  so  signally  failed. 
The  United  States  Government,  it  will  be 
remembered,  now  exercises  financial  control 
over  the  revenues  of  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment. Foreign  bondholders  of  Haiti  are 
already  clamoring  for  American  supervision 
of  the  affairs  of  Haiti.  The  question  of  the 
fitness  of  a  people  of  African  blood  to  ad- 
minister an  independent  government,  which 
at  one  time  seemed  to  have  been  success- 
fully demonstrated  by  the  Liberian  Republic, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  significance 
to  the  American  people.  Haiti's  peculiar 
national  problems,  as  they  relate  to  the  larger 
problems  of  all  the  Caribbean  peoples,  were 
set  forth  by  General  Legitime,  a  former  Presi- 
dent [of  the  repubUc  at  the  Universal  Races 
Congress,  held  in  London  late  in  July.  An 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress 
appears  on  another  page  this  month. 


Britain's 

Grave 
Problems 


British  politics,  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  occupied  the  premier 
place  in  the  world's  attention 
during  recent  weeks.  England's  firm  stand  in 
the  Morocco  dispute  between  Germany  and 
France;  the  Liberal  Government's  \ictory  in 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  the  industrial  war,  which  by  the  middle 
of  last  month  threatened  to  bring  about 
real  anarchy  in  the  British  Isles,  made  British 
affairs  of  intense  world  interest  during  the 
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EXCITED  UNIONISTS  "HOWLING  DOWN"  THE  BRITISH   PREMIER 

COMMONS  ON  JULY  24 


THE  HOUSE  OF 


weeks  of  July  and  early  August.  Mr.  Asquith's 
pronouncement  of  Britain's  position  with  re- 
gard to  Germany's  ambitions  in  Morocco  un- 
doubtedly saved  France  from  being  forced  to 
humiliating  concessions.  The  surrender  of 
the  Lords  in  the  matter  of  the  government's 
veto  bill  has  effected  a  constitutional  revolu- 
tion in  England.  As  for  the  great  strikes  on 
the  steamships  and  railroads  throughout 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  the  reports 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Tom  Mann,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  British  labor  leaders,  did 
not  overstate  its  seriousness  when  he  remarked 
last  month  that  "for  England  the  present 
industrial  situation  signifies  a  movement  never 
seen  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  invasion." 

A  constitutional  revolution  was 
slilh°nder    ^'ictually  achieved  in  England  last 

month,  and  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion threatened.  On  August  lo,  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  a  vote  of  131  to  114,  accepted  the 
government  bill  providing  for  the  virtual  ex- 
tinction of  the  peers  in  the  matter  of  any  con- 
trol of  or  interference  with  legislation  per- 
taining to  finance.  The  House  of  Lords  has  a 
membership  of  61S.  Of  these  only  245  voted 
on  the  bill,  the  greater  number  abstaining. 
These  131  peers,  however,  by  the  majority  of 
17,  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  which,  under 
varying  names,  for  a  thousand  years  has  been 
an  essential  part  of  the  British  national  legis- 


lature. As  we  noted  last  month,  the  Lords 
passed,  onjuly  20,  the  bill  at  its  third  reading, 
with  certain  amendments  which  would  have 
defeated  its  main  purpose.  The  intentions  of 
the  government  were  set  forth  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Premier  to  Mr.  Balfour. 

When  the  Parliament  bill  in  the  form  which  it 
has  now  assumed  returns  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  shall  be  compelled  to  ask  that  House  to 
disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendments.  In  the 
circumstances,  should  the  necessity  arise,  the  gov- 
ernment will  advise  the  King  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative to  secure  the  passing  into  law  of  the  bill  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  which  it  left  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  signify  that  he  will  consider  it  his  dutv 
to  accept  and  act  on  that  advice. 


Disorder 

in  the 
Commons 


On  July  24  the  Premier  rose  to 
make  his  reply  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Lords.  The  House 
was  crowded  as  it  has  not  been  in  many  years' 
Every  member  was  present,  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded  with  visitors.  When  Mr.  As- 
quith  began  to  speak,  encouraged  by  vocifer- 
ous applause  from  the  Radical,  Irish  and 
Labor  benches,  he  was  met  with  a  storm  of 
denunciation,  hisses,  and  cries  of  "Traitor" 
from  the  Opposition.  The  interruption  lasted 
so  long  that  the  speaker,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
compelled  to  declare  the  sitting  adjourned, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  "the  members  were 
comporting  themselves  in  an  unseemly  man- 
ner."   The  Premier  was  unable  to  be  heard, 
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THE   GREAT   EESISTER:    LORD   HALSBURY 

(This  veteran  of  eighty-six  rallied  the  peers  to  resist  the 
Parliament  Bill  to  the  bitter  end) 

although  he  made  several  efforts.  A  summary 
of  his  undelivered  speech  appeared  in  the 
evening  newspapers.  In  it  Mr.  Asquith  con- 
tended that  the  principles  of  the  bill  had  been 
before  the  people  at  two  elections  and  had 
been  known  to  the  country  for  the  past  four 
years.  No  form  of  referendum,  he  asserted, 
that  could  be  devised  would  indicate  more 
clearly  the  opinion  of  the  electorate.  The 
government  had  accepted  important  amend- 
ments in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  had 
refused  to  admit  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Lords  which  would  virtually  give  absolute 
power  to  a  committee  to  throw  out  any  bill 
unacceptable  to  the  peers.  The  Premier  con- 
cluded by  quoting  constitutional  writers  and 
the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  1832,  and  mentioned  the  King's  promise  to 
create  enough  ])eers  to  insure  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  In  the  reply  for  the  Opposition  Mr. 
Balfour  frankly  expressed  regret  at  the  un- 
seemly action  of  some  of  the  Unionist  mem- 
bers in  "howling  down"  Mr.  Asquith.  He 
contended,  however,  that  the  Premier  had 
exceeded  his  prerogatives  in  proposing  to  deal 
with  an  "ordinary  deadlock"  between  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  by  "taking  advan- 
tage of  a  young  and  inexperienced  monarch  to 
drag  the  crown  in  the  dust  and  abuse  the 


confidence    of    the    sovereign,"    in    order   to 
secure  the  creation  of  new  peers. 

^^   ,  During   the   few   days  following 

The  Losing  ^  •  r    -rs      f 

Battle  of  the  thcsc  stormy  sessions  of  Parlia- 
''"^'^  ment,  Mr.  Asquith  negotiated 
with  the  Unionist  leaders  for  guaranties  that 
the  Lords  would  accept  the  bill  when  it  was 
again  returned  to  them  shorn  of  its  amend- 
ments. Otherwise,  he  informed  them  that  the 
list  of  names  for  the  peerage  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  King  at  once.  Ever  since  the  gov- 
ernment bill  has  been  before  the  Upper  House 
the  peers  have  divided  into  those  who  favored 
a  compromise  and  the  irreconcilables,  who 
had  become  known  as  the  "  No-Surrender- 
ites,"  and  the  "Die-in-the-Last-Ditchers." 
Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  leader  of  those  who 
favored  the  government's  measure — "since 
the  veto  bill  plus  the  puppet  peers  is  worse 
than  the  veto  bill  without  them."  The  "No- 
Surrenderites"  were  led  by  the  veteran  Lord 
Halsbury,  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
who  was  Lord  Chancellor  from  1895  to  1905. 
At  the  memorable  session  of  August  10,  Lord 
Morley,  who  piloted  the  government  case 
through  the  Upper  House,  read  the  formal 
consent  of  the  King  to  the  creation  of  as 
many  peers  as  might  be  found  necessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  government.  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Lord  Lansdowne  then  mildly 
urged  the  peers  to  accept  the  government's 
measure,  or  to  abstain  from  voting,  while 
Lord  Milner  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
other  of  the  higher  nobility  took  their  places 
with  the  "Die-in-the-Last-Ditchers." 


The 
Surrender 


The  fateful  proposition  upon 
which  the  Lords  surrendered— 
"drank  the  hemlock,"  in  the  epi- 
grammatic political  phrase  of  the  day — was  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  that  the  Peers  would 
not  insist  upon  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
amendments,  excluding  the  Home  Rule  bill, 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  "other  grave 
matters"  from  the  terms  of  the  bill.  This 
removed  all  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  and 
left  the  measure  in  its  original  form  as  it  came 
from  the  Commons.  The  official  report 
recorded  in  the  documents  of  Parliament  for 
August  10,  191 1,  contains  the  bare  announce- 
ment couched  in  the  most  formal,  official 
terms:  "  A  message  has  been  received  from  the 
House  of  Lords  stating  that  they  will  not 
insist  upon  their  amendments  to  the  Parlia- 
ment bill  to  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
disagreed,  and  that  they  have  agreed  to  the 
inconseciuential  amendment  to  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  House  of  Commons."    The  bill 
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became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  August  i8. 
Thus  goes  on  record  what  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  victory  achieved  by  a  British  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  in  a  century.  Unionists 
passed  the  bill  in  the  upper  chamber,  but 
history  will  record  it  as  a  triumph  for 
Mr.  Asquith,  a  triumph  all  the  greater  since 
it  has  been  achieved  by  a  coalition  majority 
in  the  Commons  over  which  the  government 
has  not  had  ab.solute  control.  Mr.  Balfour's 
threat  that  a  future  Conservative  govern- 
ment will  restore  the  Upper  House  to  its  full 
\eto  power  is,  of  course,  an  idle  one.  No 
Englishman  or  foreigner  believes  that  Great 
Britain  will  go  backward.  His  resolution  to 
censure  the  government  for  its  ad\ice  to  the 
King,  moreo\-er,  was  overwhelmingly  beaten. 

„    ^  ,         ,  The    result    has    not    been     to 

Usefulness  of  .  .  ,        .  . 

the  Lords  Not  seriously  mipair  the  useiulness  oi 

ber  still  maintains  its  integrity,  although,  by 
the  will  of  the  people  it  has  been  deprived  of 
some  of  its  powers.  The  peers  can  still  retard 
objectionable  and  emotional  legislation  for 
two  years.  They  can  still,  if  they  will,  exert 
a  wholesome  check  on  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  change  made  in 
the  British  constitution  by  the  new  bill  is  to 
give  the  final  decision  in  all  matters  of  legisla- 


tion to  the  Commons.  The  absolute  control 
exercised  by  member^of  the  lower  house  in 
all  financial  matters  has  never  been  disputed. 
The  only  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  have  arisen  when 
other  legislation  "not  germane  to  finance  is 
tacked  on  to  money  bills."  This  was  the  case, 
the  peers  claimed,  when  the  Lords  threw  out 
the  Lloyd- George  budget  two  years  ago. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  jilst  accepted  by 
the  Peers,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  hereafter  decide,  in  case  of  dispute, 
whether  or  not  a  bill,  or  any  portion  of  a  bill 
is,  or  is  not  concerned  with  finance.  More- 
over, other  bills  of  any  sort  whatsoever  passed 
by  the  Commons  in  the  future  become  law, 
even  if  the  Lords  reject  them,  provided  cer- 
tain formalities  have  been  complied  with,  a 
certain  period  of  time  has  elapsed,  and  after 
that  inter\'al  the  Commons  remain  of  the 
same  mind. 


Home 
Rule 
Next 


Irish  leaders  have  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  in  return  for  their 
unwavering  support  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  veto  matter,  they  now  expect 
that  a  bill  giving  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  will 
be  introduced  and  passed  at  once.  The  Lords 
will  most  certainly  object  to  such  a  measure, 
and  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  exercise  their  pre- 


''■,-%f^i, 


IS  THIS  WHY  BRITISH  LABOR  HAS  BEEN  STRIKING? 

(It  is  computed  that  £20.000.000  was  spent  on  the  recent  coronation.     "After  sixty  years  of  Free  Trade,  it  is  estimated 

that  one-third  of  the  British  people  live  on  the  verge  of  starvation." — News  Item) 

This  cartoon  originally  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Hull  el  in.  and  was  reproduced  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  as  being 

particularly  appropriate  during  the  great  labor  strike 
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HON.    RAMSAY   MACDONAI.D,    CHAIRMAN    OF   THE 

PARLIAMENTARY    LABOR   COMMITTEE 

(Who    was    prominent    last   ^month    in    the    government's 

eflforts  to  settle  the  big  strike) 


rogative  of  holding  it  up  for  two  years.  Then 
should  the  present  House  continue  its  exist- 
ence and  no  general  elections  upset  Mr.  As- 
quith's  government,  Home  Rule  may  become 
a  law  in  the  autumn  of  1913.  Parliament  was 
to  have  adjourned  on  August  18  until  the 
winter  session.  The  government's  legislati\-e 
program,  however,  had  become  so  congested, 
owing  to  the  long  delay  in  settling  the  veto 
question  with  the  Lords,  that  an  autumn 
session,  beginning  in  October,  has  been  found 


necessary.  In  the  last  days  of  the  summer 
session  a  resolution,  introduced  by  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George,  to  pay  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  $2,000  annually  for  their  ser- 
\-ices  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The 
adjournment  of  the  session  was  delayed  by 
the  great  dock  and  railroad  strikes  which  as- 
sumed grave  national  proportions  at  the  time 
the  government  was  winning  its  triumph  in 
the  veto  matter. 


Industrial 
War  in 
England 


Not  for  more  than  a  century  has 
England  been  in  the  throes  of 
such  a  violent  industrial  and  social 
crisis  as  last  month  when  the  labor  situation 
reached  an  acute  phase  in  the  strike  violence 
in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
and  other  cities,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
regular  army  was  ordered  out  by  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  order  and  protect  the  rail- 
roads in  operating  their  trains.  Beginning  in 
the  early  summer  with  the  strike  of  dock 
handlers  and  laborers  on  steamships,  and 
later  followed  by  the  railroad  and  other  trans- 
portation workers,  the  labor  situation  in  Eng- 
land had  daily  grown  more  serious  until,  last 
month,  frequent  collisions  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  mob  and  the  police  and  military  in 
the  streets  of  London  and  Liverpool.  More 
than  one  large  city  was  in  peril  of  a  food 
famine.  A  general  strike  had  been  declared 
involving  nearly  200,000  men,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  actual  anarchy  had  been  precipi- 
tated throughout  the  Kingdom. 

^  f    British    labor,    which    is    more 

Causes  of  .       .   '  ,  ,  ^ 

the         highly  unionized  that  that  of  any 

Discontent  ,i  .  •        .1  1  1      -i 

other  country  in  the  world,  has 
been  dissatisfied  and  loudly  expressing  its  dis- 
content ever  since  the  enactment  into  law  of 
Chancellor  Lloyd-George's  famous  concilia- 
tion act.  In  1907,  the  Chancellor,  himself  the 
author  of  the  now  pending  old  age  pensions 
and  unemployment  relief  schemes,  piloted 
through  Parliament  an  act  pro\iding  for  cer- 
tain agreements  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees which  should  pre\'ent  strikes  for  the 
following  se\-en  years.  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
Richard  Bell,  then  Secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  drew  up 
this  scheme.  It  prescribed  that  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  conciliation  boards  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  comi)anies  and 
the  men,  with  two  arbitrators  chosen  from  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  case  of  dispute,  no  strike 
was  to  be  declared  before  the  year  1914.  No 
specific  grievance  is  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the 
j)resent  serious  strike  situation,  and  the  men 
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Cuii\  ri'^'iit  l.y  the  A 


POUCEMEN  DIRECTING   17,000  LONDON  DOCK  STRIKERS  ON  THEIR  MARCH  FROM  CONNAUGHT 

GATE  TO  EAST  LONDON  DOCKS 


admit  that  the  disputes  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  settled.  Yet,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
leaders  "the  British  laboring  man  is  hope- 
lessly dissatisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
scheme  and  bitterly  laments  the  slowness  of 
the  results  it  yields."  The  men  claim  that  it 
gives  the  companies  the  power  to  postpone 
acting  upon  demands.  Despite  their  agree- 
ment, the  men  have  accordingly  broken  with 
the  companies,  and  by  the  middle  of  last 
month,  it  was  estimated  that  400,000  workers, 
men  and  women,  had  gone  out.  Most  of  them 
were  employed  in  the  transportation  indus- 
tries, and  very  soon  railroads,  street  car 
lines  and  river  service  were  crippled,  and 
in  seventeen  cities  and  larger  towns  all  the 
teamsters,  truckmen  and  freight  handlers 
had  struck. 

j^^        The  British  Isles  produce,  per- 
Qouernment    haps,   less  of   the   ncccssities  of 

Intervenes  1  it        r  ^i      • 

every  day  life  for  their  own 
people  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  available  provision  supplies  of  Tondon 
and  other  great  British  cities  are  always 
small  and  must  be  constantly  renewed.  A 
few  days  "hold  up"  of   the  transportation 


lines  spells  disaster  for  the  inhabitants  of 
these  urban  centers.  At  one  time  last  month 
Liverpool  was  actually  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  pinch  of  hunger,  and  the  price  of 
provisions  had  arisen  in  the  other  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  unheard  of  points. 
As  soon  as  the  great  railway  systems  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  threatened  with  a 
practical  tie  up,  and  the  disorder  in  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  had  reached  a  point 
such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  in  a  European 
city  since  the  days  of  the  Commune  in  Paris, 
the  government  stepped  in.  Several  confer- 
ences were  held  between  the  managers  of  the 
railway,  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants,  and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald, 
the  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor 
committee.  The  Cabinet  also  held  special 
sessions  to  consider  the  situation.  Mean- 
while the  disorder  had  increased  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Home  Secretary,  had 
called  out  the  regular  troops  to  assist  the 
police.  At  one  time  more  than  50,000  of 
the  military  were  on  strike  duty  in  London 
alone. 
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A   VIEW    OF    AGADIK    FROM    THL.    SKA    WITH    ITS    CITADEL    ON    THE    HILL 


descended  to  the 
bargain  counter 
stage.  It  is  now  eW- 
dent  that  the  bar- 
gain has  been  made, 
but  the  terms  there- 
of are  not  known  to 
the  general  pubhc. 
Furthermore,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the 
guarded  announce- 
ments issued  by  the 
German,  French, 
and  British  foreign 
offices,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  the 
details  are  made 
known  to  the  world. 
During  the  first  half 
of  July  the  news  de- 
spatches were  full  of 
guesses  as  to  the 
character  of  the 
Franco-German  dip- 
lomatic "conversa- 
The  companies  in  general  refused  tions"  over  Morocco.  Baron  Alfred  von 
the  demands  of  the  men  and  in-  Kiderlen-Waechter,  the  German  Foreign  Min- 
sisted  upon  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ciliation agreement  of  1907.  The 
strike  leaders,  for  their  part,  de- 
clared that  they  would  fight  to  the 
bitter  end.  Then,  on  August  19, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Chan- 
cellor Lloyd-George,  a  settlement 
was  effected.  A  joint  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  and  two 
of  the  men,  with  a  neutral  chair- 
man, was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  investigate  thoroughly 
all  the  workings  of  the  Conciliation 
Act  of  '1907.  This  the  men  con- 
sider the  root  of  all  their  griev- 
ances. The  strikers  agreed  to  return 
to  their  work  at  once,  and  the 
companies  pledged  themselves  to 
abide  by  any  decision  made  by  the 
committee  with  regard  to  an  in- 
crease of  wages  or  the  regulation 
of  hours  of  work.  It  was  agreed 
to  submit  all  disputed  questions 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Protracted 
Struggle 


Hadn't  you  better 


PROFESSIONAL   ETIQUETTE 
The  ^"    these  pages   last        Sultan  of  Morocco:  "Hallo!     Another  doctor ! 

Bargain  Ouer    moilth    WC    remarked    hold  a  consultation  ?  " 

Morocco  ^1...^  u..  ^i-„  -._--iji.  _!•  German  Surgeon:  "Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hadn't  thought  of  con- 
sulting these  other  gentlemen.  I  rather  meant  to  operate  on  my  own 
account. 


that  by  the  middle  of 
July  the  Moroccan  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  had 


Still,  if  there's  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  conversazione- 
From  Punch  (London) 
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ister,  and  M.  Jules  Cambon,  French  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  conducted  the  negotiations. 
After  two  weeks  of  these  exchanges  the  Ger- 
man press  began  to  refer  to  them  as  "con- 
versations concerning  African  questions," 
intimating  that  Germany  sought  compen- 
sation outside  of  Morocco  for  withdrawing 
from  Agadir.  The  French  press,  on  the 
other  hand,  boldly  asserted  that  the 
Germans  were  demanding,  as  the  price  of 
giving  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  the 
cession  to  her  of  almost  the  whole  of  French 
Congo  and  the  transfer  of  the  French  con- 
tingent rights  over  the  Belgian  Congo,  a  price 
which  the  Paris  Government  indirectly  let  it 
be  known  would  never  be  paid.  A  number  of 
Belgian  journals  also  have  published  vigorous 
protests  against  the  cession  to  any  third  pow- 
er of  the  right  of  preemption  over  the  Congo, 
which  is  now  vested  in  France.  On  another 
page,  this  month  (305),  we  present  to  our 
readers  a  vivid  account,  by  one  who  knows 
African  questions  at  first  hand  from  years  of 
travel,  of  the  solid  achievements  of  French 


M.  JULES  CAMBON,  AMBASSADOR  OF  FRANCE,  AND 
HERR  VON  KIDERLEN-WAECHTER,  THE  GERMAN 
FOREIGN  SECRETARY,  DISCUSSING  IN  BERLIN  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY  SITUATION  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY 
THE  AGADIR  INCIDENT 
(From  a  sketch  by  L.  Sabattier  in  the  Illustrated  London  News) 

administration  and  the  German  colonization 
on  the  dark  continent.  The  text  and  illus- 
trations of  this  article  indicate  graphically  the 
large  stake  for  which  Germans  and  French- 
men are  now  playing.  The  only  one  not  con- 
sulted in  the  matter  is  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 


BARON    ALFRED    VON     KIDERLEN-WAECHTER,    THE 
PUGNACIOUS   GERMAN   FOREIGN   MINISTER 


Britain's 
Firm 
Stand 


The  problem  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  an  international  question 
of  the  first  magnitude  on  July  22, 
when  David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  addressing 
the  bankers  of  London,  declared  that  while 
the  British  Government  did  not  propose  to 
express  any  opinion  regarding  the  sovereign 
rights  of  France  and  Germany  to  settle  colo- 
nial questions  that  concerned  them  alone, 
nevertheless,  he  was  quite  sure  he  spoke  for 
all  his  official  colleagues  when  he  said, 

if  a  situation  were  to  be  forced  upon  us  in  which 
peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  surrender  of 
the  great  and  beneficent  position  Britain  has  won 
by  centuries  of  heroism  and  achievement,  by  allow- 
ing Britain  to  be  treated  where  her  interests  were 
vitally  affected  as  if  she  were  of  no  account  in  the 
cabinet  of  nations,  then  I  say  emphatically  peace 
at  that  price  would  be  a  humiliation  intolerable  for 
a  great  country  like  ours  to  endure. 
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THE    SITUATION    AS    MOROCCO    SEES    IT 
Sultan  Mulay  Hafid  (in  between  the  strenuous  German  and  French  foreign 
offices) :     "Something  is  going  to  happen  to  me.     I  wish  I  knew  what." 
From  Kladderadalsch  (Berlin) 


This  statement,  further- 
more, was  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  leader 
of  the  Labor  party  in  Parlia- 
ment. Although  utterly 
opposed  to  war,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald said  he  hoped  "no 
European  nation  would  as- 
sume for  a  single  moment 
that  party  divisions  have 
weakened  the  national 
spirit." 

Nevertheless,  the  Labor  par- 
ties of  Germany,  Frtince  and 
England  can  be  counted  on  to 
cooperate  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment in  seeking  peace  and  in 
preventing  two  professedly 
Christian  nations  trom  resort- 
ing to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  over  a  difficulty  that 
might  easily  be  settled  at  The 
Hague. 

Thus  all  the  groups  of 
the  government  coalition 
as  well  as  the  opposition 
supported  the  Premier. 


This  utterance  of  the  Chancellor  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  other  significant  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  July  26.  In  a  paper, 
written  and  read, — an  unusual  method  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  indicating  that  great 
weight  and  official  sanction  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  document, — Premier  Asquith  declared 
that  it  was  the  hope  of  King  George's  govern- 
ment that  a  settlement,  satisfactory  and 
honorable  to  both  France  and  Germany, 
might  be  reached  between  them,  and  one  in 
no  way  prejudicial  to  Britain's  interests. 

But,  failing  such  a  settlement,  we  must  become 
an  active  party  in  the  discussion  of  the  situation. 
That  would  be  our  right  as  a  signatory  to  the 
Treaty  of  Algeciras,  as  it  might  be  our  obligation 
under  the  terms  of  our  agreement  of  1904  with 
France.  It  might  be  our  duty  in  defence  of  British 
interests  directly  affected  by  further  developments. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  for  the  Opposition, 
pledged  his  support  to  the  government  in  the 
course  indicated  by  Mr.  Asquith.  He  con- 
tinued in  these  words: 

If  there  are  any  outside  these  walls  who  had 
counted  upon  differences  and  absorption  in  home 
disi)utes  in  the  hojie  that  thc'>'  would  make  easy  a 
policy  which  in  other  circumstances  this  country 
might  reject;  and  if  there  are  any  who  supposed 
that  we  would  be  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe 
because  we  have  our  difficulties  at  home,  it  may 
be  worth  while  saying  that  they  utterly  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  liritish  ])e()ple  and  the  i)at  riot  ism  of 
the  ()i)i)ositioii. 


Has 


These  utterances  clarified  the 
Germany  situation .  They  were  interpreted 
Backed  Down  -^^  France  as  an  indication  that 
Britain  was  in  earnest  and  meant  to  see 
that  the  republic  was  not  humiliated.  The 
German  Kaiser  hastily  returned  from  a 
Norwegian  tour;  it  was  reported  that  a 
British  fleet  had  been  ordered  concentrated 
on  the  North  Sea,  and  that  France  and 
Germany  had  each  called  out  400,000  of 
their  reserves.  The  semi-offlcial  German 
press  began  to  assert  defiantly  that  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  were  \irtual  threats  and  that  Ger- 
many would  not  withdraw  under  pressure. 
For  a  few  days  war  was  in  the  air.  On  July 
29,  however,  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
semi-official  Hamburger  Xachrichlen,  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  Russia,  the  friend  of  all  the 
nations  concerned  in  the  Moroccan  dispute, 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  foreign 
offices  concerned  to  such  an  understanding 
that  "the  rough  edges  of  England's  brutal 
selfishness"  had  been  rubbed  off,  and  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  difficulty  was  in  sight. 
This  has  been  taken  by  the  world  to  indicate 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  the  Kaiser 
had  "climbed  down."  It  is  now  believed  that 
France  is  aiming  to  bring  about  another 
European  conference  at  which  she  will  sub- 
mit the  entire  Moroccan  cjuestion  for  a  per- 
manent, definitive  settlement. 
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Aviation 
Notes 


i*liotoj^raph  by  Brown  Bros. 
MR.  EDWARD    M. 


August  was  an 

active  monthfor 

the  aviators. 
Some  notable  triumphs  and 
regrettable  disasters  were 
registered.  The  great  Chi- 
cago meet,  lasting  from  the 
1 2th  to  the  2oth,  furnished  a 
series  of  thrilling  perform- 
ances, at  times  as  many  as 
a  dozen  machines  being  in 
the  air.  About  two  score 
of  the  world's  famous  flyers 
comi)eted,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  wit- 
nessed the  flights  each  day. 
A  half-dozen  odd  flyers  fell 
into  Lake  Michigan  without 
sustaining  serious  injuries. 
Two  real  disasters,  however, 
occurred  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  meet,  August  15, 
when  both  WiUiam  C.  Bad- 
ger and  St.  Croi.x  John- 
stone were  kiUed.  Badger's  aeroplane 
came  into  contact  with  the  side  of  a  gulley 
in  the  field  and  fell  into  the  pit,  crush- 
ing him  beneath  the  wreckage.  Johnstone's 
motor  exploded  and  he  and  his  machine  fell 
into  the  water.  During  the  Chicago  meet 
Harry  N.  Atwood  alighted  on  the  field  in  the 
course  of  his  cross-country  flight  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York.  Atwood  had  started 
from  St.  Louis  on  August  14,  and,  with  vari- 
ous stops  on  the  way,  was  due  to  arrive  at 
New  York  on  Wednesday,  August  23.  The 
successful  completion  of  this  trip  of  1269 
miles,  as  shown  by  the  map  on  the  following 
page,  would  constitute  a  world's  record  for 
an  aerial  journey,  giving  to  America  laurels 
in  long-distance  flights.  Many  of  the  foreign 
flyers,  as  well  as  Americans,  who  took  part 
in  the  Chicago  meet,  will  participate  in 
the  Harvard  aviation  meet,  to  take  place  at 
the  Squantum  aviation  field  during  the 
period  from  August  26  to  September  4. 

^     ^   .      Among  the  public  men  recently 

Two  tmi-  I    r         '1         r     ^   ^        I-  • 

nent  Public    rcmoved  from  the  field  of  service, 
Servants     ^^  ^^^^^^  Edward   M.  Shcpard, 

the  New  York  lawyer  and  eminent  Democrat, 
had  at  various  times  figured  importantly  in  po- 
litical affairs,  although  he  never  held  an  elec- 
tive office.  His  vigorous  and  successful  ef- 
forts as  the  prosecutor  of  ballot  frauds  in  1893 
attracted  the  attention  of  State  and  nation, 
and  his  service  in  that  capacity  was  the  more 
conspicuous  because  it  resulted  in  the  punish- 
ment of  leaders  in  his  own  political  party. 


,  New  York 
SHEPARD 


Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington 
SENATOR  WILLIAM    P.  FRYE 


Mr.  Shepard  headed  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic movement  in  Brooklyn  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  Mayor.  After  con- 
solidation, in  1 901,  he  was  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Low.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Shepard's  greatest  service  to  the 
community  was  rendered  as  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was 
he  who  planned  far  in  advance  and  in  the 
event  did  more  than  any  other  man,  it  is 
said,  to  bring  about  the  location  of  the 
splendid  group  of  buildings  on  the  command- 
ing site  now  occupied  by  that  institution. 
Mr.  Shepard  was  a  public  servant,  in  the 
truest  sense,  who  found  the  field  of  his  life 
work  in  his  native  city.  In  the  death  of 
Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  on  the 
eighth  of  last  month,  the  country  lost  a  ser- 
vant whose  activities  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  been  related  almost  wholly  to 
national  affairs.  He  began  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1870  and  after 
ten  years  in  that  body  was  promoted  to  the 
Senate,  where  he  has  remained  for  five  terms 
without  interruption.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  Mr.  Frye  had  been  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  1898  he  was 
chosen  by  President  McKinley.  to  head  the 
commission  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Spain.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
responsibilities  with  which  he  was  entrusted 
during  his  long  career,  his  fidelity  to  the 
public  interest  was  unchallenged  and  his 
personal  integrity  unassailed.. 


AfjuireA/f 


THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY  MADE  BY  AEROPLANE 
(H.  N.  Atwood's  route  from  St.  Louis  tc  ^  cW    York) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{From  July  20  to  August  20,  iQii) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

July  20. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Jones  (Rep., 
Wash.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  Reciproc- 
ity bill,  and  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem.,  Tex.)  attacks  it. 

July  21. — In  the  Senate,  the  debate  on  the 
Reciprocity  bill  is  closed,  Mr.  La  FoUette  (Rep., 
Wis.)  speaking  against  the  measure. 

July  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  Canadian  Rec- 
iprocity bill,  unamended,  by  vote  of  53  to  27. 

July  24. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  fur  seal  treaty. 

Ju^  26. — In  the  Senate,  the  bill  revising  the 
wool  schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  is  dis- 
cussed; an  inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  Sherman 
law  is  ordered.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Democratic 
bill  revising  the  cotton  schedule  is  introduced. 

July  27. — The  Senate,  by  a  coalition  of  "Pro- 
gressive" Republicans  and  Democrats,  passes  a 
compromise  Wool  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
House  measure. 

July  28. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Newlands  (Dem., 
Nev.)  urges  his  amendment  to  the  Farmers'  Free 
List  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  pro- 
hibitive duties.  .  .  .  The  House  begins  debate  upon 
the  Cotton  bill. 

July  31. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah) 
speaks  against  changes  in  the  sugar  schedule,  and 
Mr.  Owen  (Dem.,  Okla.)  upholds  the  principle  of 
the  recall  in  the  judiciary. 

August  I. — The  Senate  passes  the  Farmers'  Free 
List  bill  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  "Pro- 
gressives"; the  Reapportionment  bill  is  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Root  (Rep.,  N.  Y.)  and  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio).  .  .  .  The  House  debates  the  Cotton  bill. 

August  2. — In  the  Senate,  the  members  from 
New  York,  Messrs.  O'Ciorman  (Dem.)  and  Root 
(Rep.),  speak,  respectively,  for  and  against  the 
Reapportionment  bill;  Mr.  Lippitt  (Rep.,  R.  I.) 
argues  against  cotton  revision. 

August  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  Reapportion- 
ment bill  with  several  amendments.  .  .  .  The 
Hou.se  pa.sses  the  Cotton  Revision  bill,  thirty  Re- 
publicans voting  with  the  Democrats. 

August  5. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bourne  (Rep., 
Ore.)  speaks  in  fa\-or  of  the  radical  Arizona  con- 
stitution. 

.\ugusl  7. — In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Root  (Rep., 
N.  \.)  and  Borah  (Rep.,  hla.)  speak  against  the 
recall  of  judges  in  the  .Xrizona  constitution. 

2S8 


August  8. — The  Senate  passes  the  Statehood 
bill,  with  an  amendment  reciuiring  Arizona  to  \'ote 
again  on  the  recall  of  judges. 

August  10. — The  Senate  debates  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Cummins  (Rep.,  la.)  abolishing  the 
Monetary  Commission.  .  .  .  The  House  accepts 
without  debate  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
Statehood  bill. 

August  II. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Burton  (Rep., 
Ohio)  discusses  the  work  of  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission. 

August  12. — In  the  Senate,  the  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  F'rance  are  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  amendment  eliminating  certain  powers 
conferred  on  the  Joint  High  Commission;  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  election  of  Mr.  Stephenson  (Rep., 
Wis.)  is  ordered. 

August  14. — The  Senate  orders  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Monetary  Commission  by  January 
8,  ne.xt.  .  .  .  The  House,  by  vote  of  206  to  90, 
adopts  the  Wool  bill  prepared  by  the  conference 
committee. 

August  15. — In  the  Senate,  a  coalition  of  Demo- 
crats and  Progressive  Republicans  passes  the 
conference  Wool  bill,  38  to  28. 

August  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  Cotton  bill, 
with  many  radical  amendments;  by  a  straight 
party  vote,  an  amendment  to  the  measure  is 
adopted,  offered  by  Mr.  Overman  (Dem.,  N.  C), 
revising  the  chemical  schedule  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff.  .  .  .  The  House  adopts  conference 
committees'  reports  on  the  Farmers'  Free  List  and 
Campaign  Publicity  bills. 

August  18. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  ad- 
mitting Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood 
under  conditions  conforming  with  the  ^•iews  of 
President  Taft.  .  .  .  The  House  fails  to  pass  the 
Wool  and  Farmers'  Free  List  bills  <)\er  the  Presi- 
dent's vetoes. 

August  19. — The  House  passes  the  new  measure 
granting  statehood  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  the  bill  abolishing  the  Monetary  Commission. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

July  22. — The  voters  of  Texas  declare  against 
statewide  prohibition  b\-  a  majority'  of  6000  out 
of  462, ooo  votes. 

Jiih'  23. — Presitlenl  Tal't  i.ssues  a  statement  at 
Be\i'rl\-,  Mass.,  I'xprtssing  his  gratilication  at  the 
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passage  of  the  Reciprocity  bill  and  acknowledging 
the  aid  of  the  Democrats. 

July  24. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  material  reductions  in  freight  rates  from  the 
middle  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country  to 
points  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

July  25. — The  Nebraska  Republican  Conven- 
tion, at  Lincoln,  endorses  the  administration  of 
President  Taft. 

July  31. — It  is  estimated  that  Governor  Dix,  of 
New  York,  has  vetoed  legislative  appropriations 
amounting  to  more  than  $7,000,000.  ...  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sustains  the 
proposed  increases  in  commutation  rates  of  a 
number  of  railroads  entering  New  York  City,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

August  I. — Former-Governor  James  K.  Var- 
daman,  of  Texas,  wins  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  United  States  Senator  by  a  majority  of 
20,000,  defeating  Senator  Percy.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Taft  to  inquire 
into  magazine  postage  rates  holds  its  first  session 
in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Postal  savings  banks  are 
opened  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  .  .  . 
John  Kcnlon,  who  received  the  highest  mark  in  the 
Civil  Service  examination,  is  appointed  chief  of 
the  New  York  Fire  Department. 

August  4. — The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve 
the  soft-coal  combination  is  begun  in  the  Circuit 
Court  at  Columbus. 

August  5. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  testifies  be- 
fore the  Congressional  Steel  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, at  New  York,  that  he  permitted  the  Steel 
Trust  to  absorb  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  1907,  in  order  to  check  the  panic,  and 
asserts  that  the  result  justified  his  action. 

August  8. — -A  number  of  diplomatic  changes  are 
announced,  including  the  transfer  of  Minister 
Lcishman  from  Italy  to  Germany  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Lars  Anderson  and  Lloyd  Bryce  as 
ministers  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  re- 
spectively. 

August  10. — The  federal  Court  of  Appeals,  at 
New  York  City,  upholds  the  conviction  of  three 
ofiicers  of  the  United  Wireless  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, for  using  the  mails  to  defraud  investors. 

August  15. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  resolu- 
tion admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  state- 
hood, condemning  certain  provisions  in  their  con- 
stitutions. 

August  16. — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chief  chemist 
of  he  Department  of  Agriculture,  testifies  before 
the  Congressional  investigating  committee  that  he 
never  received  the  letter  on  which  the  charges 
againtt  him  were  based. 

August  17. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  bill 
revising  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  should  wait 
until  the  Tariff  Board  reports  upon  that  schedule. 

August  18. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Farmers' 
Free  List  bill,  alleging  that  it  is  loosely  drawn. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

_  July  20. — Cape  Haitien  is  captured  by  the  Hai- 
tian revolutionists;  President  Simon  reorganizes 
his  cabinet. 

July  22. — The  Haitian  rebels  march  toward 
Port-au-Prince;  the  cruiser  Des  Moines  is  sent  to 
protect  American  interests. 


July  24. — Premier  Asquith,  attempting  to  an- 
nounce in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that 
unless  the  Veto  bill  is  passed  unamended  the  royal 
prerogative  to  create  new  peers  will  be  invoked,  is 
howled  down  by  the  extreme  Tory  faction.  .  .  . 
The  Haitian  Government  declares  a  "paper" 
blockade  of  several  ports;  the  American  minister 
informs  President  Simon  that  for  the  decree  to  be 
recognized  the  blockade  must  be  real.  .  .  .  Martial 
law  is  proclaimed  at  Teheran,  Persia,  and  the 
Premier's  resignation  is  demanded  by  the  National 
Council.  ' 

July  25. — Continued  obstruction  to  the  Recip- 
rocity bill  at  Ottawa  leads  to  a  decision  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  hold  a  general  election. 

July  26. — King  George,  in  view  of  the  com- 
plicated state  of  European  politics,  holds  audiences 
with  Government  and  Opposition  leaders  in  order 
to  avert  a  national  crisis  over  the  Veto  bill. 

July  28. — Haitian  troops  defeat  the  revolution- 
ists at  Les  Cayes;  a  fifth  American  warship  is 
ordered  to  Haiti.  .  .  .  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Canadian 
Premier,  announces  a  plan  of  cooperation  between 
the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  .  .  .  Radical  changes  in  the 
organization  of  the  French  army  are  announced. 

July  29. — The  Canadian  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved and  a  general  election  is  set  for  September 
21.  .  .  .  The  Persian  Government  sets  a  reward  of 
$100,000  upon  the  head  of  the  ex-Shah.  .  .  .  The 
opening  of  Congress  at  Qu-ito,  Ecuador,  is  accom- 
panied by  street-fighting  between  followers  of 
General  Alfara  and  President-elect  Estrada. 

July  30. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  opens  the  cam- 
paign in  Canada,  accusing  the  Conservatives  of 
being  false  to  their  traditions;  R.  L.  Borden,  the 
Opposition  leader,  justifies  the  tactics  which  have 
brought  reciprocity  before  the  people. 

August  I. — The  revolutionists  gain  the  upper 
hand  in  Haiti  and  President  Simon  consents  to 
leave  the  country. 

August  2. — Turkey  offers  concessions  to  the 
Albanian  tribesmen  refugees  in  Montenegro.  .  .  . 
The  Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Emilio 
Gomez,  resigns  at  the  request  of  President  de  la 
Barra. 

August  3. — The  Liberal  leaders  of  Great  Britain 
decide  to  send  the  Veto  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords 
without  creating  new  peers. 

August  4. — Ex-President  Simon  leaves  Haiti  on 
board  a  Dutch  steamer  bound  for  Jamaica. 

August  6.— General  Leconte,  one  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  is  proclaimed  President  of  Haiti 
....  Chile  accepts  the  bid  of  an  English  shipbuild- 
ing concern  for  the  construction  of  two  dread- 
noughts. 

August  8. — A  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govern- 
ment is  passed  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  214. 

August  10. — The  Veto  bill,  unamended,  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  vote  of  131  to 
114,  more  than  300  peers  refusing  to  vote;  the 
House  of  Commons  votes  for  the  payment  of  a 
salary  of  $2000  to  members. 

August  14.- — General  Cincinnatus  Leconte  is 
elected  President  by  the  Haitian  Congress. 

August  15. — -Premier  Laurier  of  Canada  and  the 
Opposition  leader,  R.  L.  Borden,  deliver  important 
speeches  for  and  against  reciprocity. 
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August  1 8. — Royal  assent  is  given  to  the  Veto 
bill,  limiting  the  power  of  the  British  upper  house. 
.  .  .  The  Russian  Government  awards  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  three  battleships. 

August  19. — The  Portuguese  National  Assem- 
bly signs  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic.  .  .  . 
Emilio  Estrada  is  declared  elected  as  President 
of  Ecuador. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS 

July  21. — The  Persian  Government  criticises 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  indifference  concern- 
ing the  present  activity  of  the  deposed  Shah, 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirza. 

July  26. — Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  visits 
King  Albert  at  Brussels;  it  is  rumored  that  an 
agreement  is  contemplated  to  act  jointly  in  the 
event  of  their  countries,  neutrality  beingthreatened. 

July  28. — The  terms  of  the  Franco-Spanish 
modus  Vivendi  to  prevent  trouble  at  Alcazar,  Mo- 
rocco, are  outlined  by  the  Spanish  Premier.  .  .  . 
The  Portuguese  Republic  again  protests  against 
Spain's  permitting  anti-republican  plotters  to 
meet  in  Spanish  territory. 

July  29. — The  Austrian  Premier  announces 
governmental  opposition  to  the  importation  of 
American  meat. 

July  31. — The  Russian  minister  to  Persia  moves 
to  force  the  resignation  of  the  American  Treasurer- 
General,  W.  M.  Shustcr. 

August  I. — The  German  minister  to  Persia 
joins  in  the  movement  against  the  American 
Treasu  rer-General . 

August  2. — Two  newspaper  correspondents,  one 
an  American,  are  expelled  from  Agadir,  Morocco. 

August  3. — New  arbitration  treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  practically  unlimited  in  their 
scope,  are  signed  at  Washington.  .  .  .  The  Inter- 
national Peace  Conference,  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
takes  steps  to  form  a  permanent  bureau  of  peace. 

August  4. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached,  involving  the  trading 
of  colonial  possessions,  in  the  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany  over  Morocco;  the  Kaiser  is 
bitterly  assailed  by  several  German  newspapers  for 
his  timidity  (see  page  305). 

August  5. — A  battle  is  reported  between  Colom- 
bian and  Peruvian  troops  in  the  disputed  territory 
of  Caqueta. 

August  6. — Laboring  men  of  France  and  Spain 
meet  in  Madrid  to  protest  against  military  opera- 
tions by  their  governments  in  Morocco. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

July  20. — It  is  announced  at  Lima,  Peru,  that 
Miss  Annie  Peck  has  ascended  two  peaks  of  the 
volcano  Coropuna,  nearly  20,000  feet  high.  .  .  . 
Schwaben  /.,  Count  Zeppelin's  new  dirigible  bal- 
loon, makes  the  round  trip  between  Fricdrichs- 
hafen  and  Lucerne,  carrying  eight  passengers. 

July  21.— The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany is  awarded  the  new  subway  system  of  New 
York  City,  comprising  87  miles  of  underground  and 
elevated  lines,  to  cost  $235,000,000. 

July  23. — Fire  devastates  two  square  miles  of 
the  Stamboul  district  of  Constantinople,  destroy- 
ing more  than  5000  houses. 

July  24. — Ivirth  shocks  are  felt  at  Guatamala 
City  and  Curasao. 


July  26. — Golden  Gate  Park  is  selected  as  the 
site  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  .  .  .  Lieutenant  Conneau,  of  the 
French  army,  wins  the  looo-mile  aeroplane  race 
around  England  and  Scotland,  begun  on  July  22. 
.  .  .  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New 
York  City,  announces  a  5-cent  fare  to  Coney  Island 
during  certain  hours.  .  .  .  The  Universal  Races 
Congress  opens  at  London  (see  page  339). 

July  27.— Eight  persons  are  killed  in  a  head-on 
collision  between  freight  and  passenger  trains  near 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

July  31. — More  than  150  cotton  mills  in  the 
Carolinas  are  closed  because  of  drought.  .  .  .  Forest 
fires  in  the  mountains  of  Southern  California 
spread  rapidly  over  large  areas.  .  .  .  Work  is  begun 
on  the  recently  authorized  subway  system  in  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Company  an- 
nounces its  plan  of  dissolution  to  conform  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 

August  2. — A  strike  of  12,000  dock  laborers  is 
declared  at  London. 

August  3. — One  hundred  cases  of  pellagra  are 
reported  in  Bell  and  Whiteley  Counties,  Ky. 

August  4. — Admiral  Togo  is  welcomed  on  his 
arrival  at  New  York  City  by  officials  of  the 
nation.  State,  and  city. 

August  5. — A  lockout  is  declared  against  19,000 
metal  workers  in  Leipsic  and  Thuringia,  Germany, 
.  .  .  Scores  of  persons  are  injured  during  rioting  by 
striking  street-car  employees  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York  City.  .  .  .  Two  aviators,  Lincoln  Beacheyand 
Hugh  A.  Robinson,  fly  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia (112  miles)  in  2  hours  and  22  minutes. 
.  .  .  Captain  Felix,  of  France,  ascends  in  an  aero- 
plane to  a  height  of  11,330  feet. 

August  6. — The  strike  of  trolley  men  at  Des 
Moines  is  ended  by  a  court  order  obtained  by  city 
officials;  the  dispute  is  to  be  settled  later. 

August  8. — The  London  dock  strike  spreads,  it 
being  estimated  that  70,000  men  are  out. 

August  9. — The  French  steamer  Emir  founders 
in  the  Mediterranean  after  a  collision  with  a  British 
steamer;  86  of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  drowned. 
.  .  .  The  tenth  Zionist  Congress  opens  at  Basle, 
Switzerland.  .  .  .  The  Government  report  shows  a 
serious  condition  of  the  grain  crops,  the  worst  in 
ten  years.  .  .  .  The  Carlton  Hotel,  in  London,  is 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  one  person  being  burned 
to  death.  .  .  .  Jules  Vedrines,  flying  near  Paris, 
covers  more  than  500  miles  in  about  eight  hours,  a 
new  record  for  distance. 

August  10. — Pope  Pius  X,  suffering  from  gout, 
withstands  a  minor  operation  to  relieve  pain. 

August  II. — The  London  carmen's  and  lighter- 
men's strikes  are  settled;  the  dock  strike  at  Liver- 
pool grows  more  serious. 

August  12. — Dr.  Doyen,  of  Paris,  after  five 
years'  experimenting,  announces  a  cure  for  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  of  cattle. 

August  13. — A  negro  accused  of  murder  is 
burned  to  death  by  a  mob  at  Coatesville,  Pa.  .  .  . 
A  fast  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  is  wrecked  near  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.; 
four  persons  are  killed  and  thirty  injured. 

August  14. — Harry  N.  Atwood  starts  from  St. 
Louis  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to  New  York,  and 
reaches  Chicago.  ...  A  strike  is  declarecl  among 
the  dock  workers  and  railway  men  of  Liverpool. 
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August  15. — A  general  strike  of  100,000  railway 
employees  throughout  Great  Britain  is  threatened; 
several  strike  sympathizers  in  Liverpool  arc  killed 
when  government  troops  are  compelled  to  fire 
upon  the  rioters.  .  .  .  Two  aviators  lose  their  lives 
at  the  Chicago  meet. 

August  16. — Three  men  are  arrested  at  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  the 
negro. 

August  17. — A  general  strike  is  declared  on  all 
British  railways.  .  .  .  An  official  report  indicates  a 
total  of  632  deaths  from  cholera  in  Italy  during 
five  days. 

August  18. — The  efforts  of  several  members  of 
the  British  cabinet  to  settle  the  railway  strike  are 
without  apparent  result;  service  on  the  roads  is 
seriously  affected  and  a  food  scarcity  is  imminent. 
.  .  .  The  price  of  beef  in  New  York  City  advances 
to  a  point  54  per  cent,  higher  than  on  December  i. 

August  19. — An  agreement  is  reached  in  the 
British  Railway  strike,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  Chancellor  Lloyd-Gcorge,  whereby  the  dispute 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  royal  commission.  .  .  .  Andre 
Jaeger-Schmidt,  a  French  journalist  attempting  to 
circle  the  globe  in  forty  da^s,  sails  from  New 
York;  barring  accident  he  will  arrive  in  Paris  on 
the  fortieth  day. 

August  20. — Harrj'  Atwood  arrives  at  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  in  his  aeroplane  flight  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York;  his  actual  flying  time  for  the  930  miles 
so  far  accomplished  is  less  than  twenty  hours. 

OBITUARY 

July  19. — Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  Cook  Baldwin,  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  into  Chinese  and  compiler  of  a 
Chinese-English  dictionary,  91. 

July  20. — Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  inventor  of 
the  international  language  known  as  "Volapiik," 
80.  .  .  .  Charles  Walter  Stetson,  a  noted  artist,  52. 

July  22. — Sir  Percy  William  Bunting,  editor  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  75  (see  page  352). 
_  July  23. — John  W.  Tomlinson,  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  for  Alabama,  52.  .  .  .  Edwin 
A.  Nash,  formerly  justice  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  74. 

July  25. — Ex-Congressman  George  Washington 
Kipp,  of  Pennsylvania,  64.  .  .  .  Joseph  F.  Tucker, 
a  widely  known  railroad  man  of  Chicago,  76. 

July  26. — Minneta  Taylor,  a  noted  linguist  and 
author  of  textbooks,  51. 

July  27.^ — Edward  Rutledge,  a  prominent  lum- 
berman of  Wisconsin,  78. 

July  28. — Edward  M.  Shepard,  the  noted  New 
York  lawyer  and  prominent  Democrat,  61.  .  .  . 
Major  William  P.  Atwell,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Ghent,  66.  .  .  .  Naoum  Pacha, 
Turkish  ambassador  to  France. 

July  29. — Robert  Dewey  Benedict,  a  prominent 
Vermont  lawyer  and  compiler  of  law  volumes,  81. 

July  31. — Frederick  Loeser,  founder  of  the  well- 
known  department  store  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  77. 


August  I. — Edwin  A.  Abbey,  the  noted  Amer- 
cian  artist,  59  (see  page  300).  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Willard 
Francis  Mallalieu,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  83. 

August  2. — Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  Bish- 
op of  Oxford,  60.  .  .  .  Very  Rev.  Robert  Gregory, 
D.D.,  formerly  dean  of  St.  Paul's  (London),  92. 
.  .  .  Leslie  Coombs  Bruce,  the  well-known  rifle 
shot  and  publisher  of  Turf,  Field  and  Farm,  62. 

August  3. — Edward  Murphy,  four  times  mayor 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  75.  .  .  .  Prof.  Reinhold  Begas,  the 
eminent  German  sculptor,  80. , 

August  5. — Bishop  Oscar  Penn  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  a  widely 
known  editor  and  author,  82.  .  .  .  Cardinal  Grus- 
cha,  of  Austria.  .  .  .  Col.  William  C.  Green,  the 
copper-mine  operator,  60.  .  .  .  Franklin  H.  King, 
of  Wisconsin,  a  noted  agricultural  scientist,  63. 

August  6. — Rev.  Dr.  William  Wallace  Atter- 
bury,  the  well-known  advocate  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance, 88.  .  .  .  Joseph  Parry,  a  Utah  pioneer,  known 
as  the  "father  of  irrigation,"  86. 

August  8. — William  Pierce  Frye,  for  thirty  years 
United  States  Senator  from  Maine,  79. 

August  9. — Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  LInited  Confederate  Veterans 
and  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  75.  .  .  . 
John  W.  Gates,  the  financier,  56.  .  .  .  Peter  Robert- 
son, the  dramatic  critic  of  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 
William  A.  Deering,  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  53. 

August  10. — Heinrich  von  Poschinger,  the  Ger- 
man political  writer,  65. 

August  II. — Alfred  Bayard  Nettleton,  brevet 
brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and 
founder  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  73.  .  .  .  John 
Townshend,  of  New  York,  author  of  many  legal 
works  of  reference,  91. 

August  12. — Henry  Clay  Loudenslager,  for  ten 
terms  Congressman  from  the  First  New  Jersey  Dis- 
trict, 59.  .  .  .  Josef  Israels,  the  Dutch  painter,  87. 

August  13. — Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster,  for  thirty-one 
years  editor  of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  69. 

August  15. — Major  Henry  Reed  Rathbone,  who 
was  with  President  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  his 
assassination,  74.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  William  Curtis 
Styles,  associate  editor  of  the  Homileiic  Review,  60. 

August  16. — Patrick  Francis,  Cardinal  Moran, 
of  New  South  Wales,  80.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  John  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  Salisbury  (England),  67.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Paul  Georges  Dieulafoy,  an  eminent  French  physi- 
cian, 72.  .  .  .  John  H.  Osborne,  a  pioneer  in  the 
harvesting-implement  industry,  79. 

August  17.— Mrs.  Myrtle  Reed  McCullough, 
well  known  as  a  writer  of  fiction  and  compiler  of 
cook  books,  under  the  pen  names  "Myrtle  Reed" 
and  "Olive  Green,"  37. 

August  18. — Baron  James  of  Hereford,  a  noted 
English  lawyer  and  Unionist  leader,  83.  .  .  .  Fran- 
cis Collingwood,  a  prominent  civil  engineer  of  New 
York,  77. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN.     From  the  Post-Intelligencer  (Seattle) 


A  MONG  the  recent  achievements  of  our  present  situation  in  Morocco  suggests  to  the 
■^^  State  Department  are  the  arbitration  cartoonist  a  timely  pun  on  the  word  "peace." 
treaties  negotiated  between  our  Government 
and    those   of   England    and    France.      The 


SIGNS   OF   THE    SEASON 
From  the  Daily  News  (Chicago) 


John  Bull  (to  Germany):  "Hi  say,  don't  hang  aroun'i  there 

very  long;  I  can  do  all  the  watching  necessary'.' 

From  the  American  (Baltimore) 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  BLACK  HORSE  CAVALRY  MUST  TAKE 

OFF  ITS  HAT  TO  THE  DONKEY   IN    NEW  YORK  STATE 

From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

The  above  cartoon  is  intended  as  a  com- 
mentary on  the  recent  Democratic  legislature 
in  New  York.    The  other  cartoons  on  this  page 


PIGS    IS    PIGS 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 

refer  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  into  its  constituent  companies,  the  Con- 
gressional investigations, andtheGovernment's 
conservation  of  Alaska's  natural  resources. 


UNCLE   SAM   GETTING   ENOUGH    OF    IT 

The  Democratic  party's  fruitless  investigations 

From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 


NAILING   IT   DOWN 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 
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WILL   THE    TROJAN    GIFT    HORSE    BE   ADMITTED  ? 
President  Taft  (to  Canada) :  "  Isn't  he  a  peach  of  a  horse  ?    And  it's  all  for  you,  with  Uncle  Sam's  lovel" 

From  the  Star  (Montreal) 

Now  that  the  Reciprocity  bill  has  been  reject  the  arrangement.  There  is  a  good  deal 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  of  discussion  of  the  measure  pro  and  con  in 
President,  it  remains  for  Canada  to  accept  or  the  present  Canadian  elections  campaign,  the 

opposition  being  well  expressed  by  the  Trojan 
horse  cartoon  reproduced  above. 


LEAVING  SOMETHING  ON  CANADA'S  DOORSTEP 
From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 


HURRY    UP   WITH    THAT   TONIC 

From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 
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banzai! 

From  the  World  (New  York) 

Admiral  Togo  was  given  a  most  cordial  re- 
ception to  our  shores,  and  apparently  enjoyed 
his  visit  to  America.  Owing  to  the  judiciary- 
recall  feature  of  Arizona's  constitution  the 
President  vetoed  the  Statehood  bill,  which 
was  later  changed  to  omit  the  objectionable 
clause.  Two  other  vetoes  partly  answered  the 
question  in  the  cartoon  as  to  whether  the 
hen  would  "mother"  the  Wool,  Free  List 
and  Cotton  bills. 


A. 


'recalled" 

From  the  American  (New  York) 


WILL    SHE    MOTHER    'eM? 

From  the  Traveler  (Boston) 


REMEMBER   PINCHOT,    GLAVIS,    ETC. 

From  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus) 


CLIPPING  THE   WINGS   OF   THE   WHITE   HOUSE    DOVE 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 


Copyright  In'  l*niil   riiompbdn,  Neu'  York 


UNDERWOOD,  OF  ALABAMA, 
DEMOCRACY'S   NEW   CHIEFTAIN 

BY  ROBERT  WICKLIFFE  WOOLLEY 


rjESCENDANT  of  a  proud  race,  Oscar 
W.  Underwood  is  the  intellectual  supe- 
rior of  those  of  his  forbears  who  have  figured 
prominently  in  American  history  and  is 
probably  blessed  with  more  of  the  genius 
of  leadership  than  was  any  other  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  since  the 
Civil  War.  This  may  read  like  heresy  to  the 
admirers  of  William  L.  Wilson,  William  R. 
Morrison,    Samuel    J.    Randall,    Roger    Q. 

2% 


Mills,  William  McKinley,  and  Nelson  Ding- 
ley,  but  if  they  will  readjust  their  spectacles 
and  analyze  the  facts  they  will  be  forced  to 
admit  there  is  justification  for  the  statement. 
Mr.  Underwood  is  credited  with  being 
better  informed  on  the  tariff  than  any  other 
living  Democrat.  This  reputation  is  not 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
lower   House   of   Congress;   rather   has   the 
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exalted  ofl5ce  come  to  him  as  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  practical  experience  in  the 
making  of  tariff  measures.  It  is  doubtful  if 
a  more  capable  and  highly  trained  expert — 
Democrat,  Whig  or  Republican — ever  at- 
tained to  the  position  and  certain  it  is  that 
none  before  him  has  ever  wielded  so  much 
power.  For,  be  it  known,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  also  the  Committee  on 
Committees  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 
Therefore,  as  chairman,  he  practically  di- 
rected the  appointments  to  all  other  com- 
mittees— a  right  which  vested  in  the  Speaker 
of  every  Congress  from  the  Second  to  the 
present  one — and  so  wisely  was  the  work 
done  that  those  who  hastened  to  censure  are 
now  glad  to  praise. 

In  the  past  few  months,  Mr.  Underwood 
has  taken  the  country  by  the  ears  with  his 
vigorous  replies  to  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
Twice  has  the  Nebraskan  attacked  him  and 
twice  has  this  same  Nebraskan  come  out 
second  best;  in  the  latter  encounter,  at 
least,  was  he  called  anything  but  a  truthful 
person  in  as  highly  polished  and  categorical 
language  as  parliamentary  usage  would  per- 
mit. In  Underwood  has  Bryan  found  one 
man  worthy  of  his  steel,  who,  though  he 
seeks  not  to  be  a  foe,  dodges  no  battle  for 
fear  of  adverse  political  consequences. 

One  big  thing  about  this  astute  states- 
man of  the  South  is  that  he  steers  such  an 
even  course,  pilots  in  such  a  masterly  fashion, 
as  to  win  the  unqualified  admiration  even  of 
his  bitterest  political  opponents.  Reaction- 
ary Republicans  indulge  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  a  lot  of  high-sounding  ridicule  of 
his  acts,  but  in  the  protected  confines  of  the 
cloak  room  they  tell  an  entirely  different 
story.  On  one  recent  memorable  occasion, 
when  the  Farmers  Free  List  bill  was  under 
discussion,  brilliant  and  stand-patting  John 
Dalzell  testified  publicly  to  his  regard  for 
Mr.  Underwood's  courtesy  and  ability. 
Another  big  thing  about  Underwood  is  that 
he  is  seeing  that  the  Democrats  of  the  House 
make  good  their  party's  chief  pledge — genu- 
ine downward  revision  of  the  tariff. 

Have  you  ever  seen  this  person  of  whom 
you  heard  comparatively  little  so  late  as  a 
year  ago,  but  who  has  quickly  become  the 
second  most  powerful  man  in  the  land. 
President  Taft  being  first?  If  you  have,  you 
have  beheld  a  clean-cut,  well-groomed, 
soberly  attired,  scholarly  looking  gentleman. 
I  will  pass  rapidly  over  that  correctly- 
trimmed  hair,  carefully  parted  in  the  middle 
and  plastered  tight  to  the  cranium;  that 
clean-shaven  face  with  the  smile  which  has 


never  worn  off;  that  freshly  pressed  suit  and 
those  gHstening  boots.  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  them.  It  is  only  worth 
while  to  say  they  are  not  in  the  least  due  to 
affectation.  This  neatness  simply  bespeaks 
the  well-bred,  orderly  man.  And  above  all 
things  is  Underwood  orderly.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  started  life  with  a  card 
index  system  for  his  marbles,  his  horse-shoe 
nails  and  his  jack-knives.  ^  Under  many  a 
chairman  was  there  chaos  in  the  offices  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  to-day  these 
resemble  the  suite  of  a  Wall  Street  banker. 

The  onlooker's  first  impression  is  not  that 
Oscar  Underwood  is  a  great  man,  though  he 
measures  well  as  he  stands  erect,  looking 
every  inch  a  six-footer,  points  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand  sharply  at  the  chair 
and  drawls  out,  with  a  charming  southern 
inflection : 

"M-i-s-t-e-r  Spe-a-ker!" 

Rather  has  he  an  irresistible  way  of  gradu- 
ally growing  on  one.  To  the  casual  visitor 
to  the  House  galleries  he  is  not  always  a 
pleasing  orator.  Though  he  possesses  to 
a  marked  degree  the  power  of  direct  state- 
ment and  never  indulges  in  buncombe, 
meant  for  digestion  by  the  gullible  "back 
home,"  he  leans  heavily  toward  the  deadly 
serious — as  possibly  a  lifelong  student  of 
the  tariff  should.  He  enjoys  a  good  story, 
but  never  tells  one;  he  is  the  despair  of  habit- 
ual jokesmiths  at  the  capital.  To  his  as- 
sociates Underwood  appears  at  his  best  in  the 
committee  room.  There  they  know  him  as  a 
mine  of  carefully-assorted,  well-digested,  and 
correctly-tagged  information,  as  the  soul 
of  intellectual  integrity  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  common  sense.  On  the  floor  he  is  at 
his  best  in  the  thick  of  a  rapid-fire  debate 
or  when  straightening  out  a  parliamentary 
tangle.  His  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  of 
precedents  governing  their  interpretation 
surpasses  even  that  of  Speaker  Clark;  his 
only  peers  in  this  respect  on  the  Democratic 
side  are  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York, 
and  Swager  Sherley,  of  Kentucky. 

Oscar  Underwood  is  an  Alabamian  only 
by  adoption.  He  was  born  at  Louisville  in 
1862,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  and  grandson  of 
Joseph  R.  Underwood,  who  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  from  Virginia  in  1800  and  in  due 
time  became  a  Representative  and  Senator 
in  Congress.  He  attended  the  Rugby  School 
at  Louisville  and  later  graduated  in  law  from 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Sherley,  nine  years  younger  than 
Underwood,  was  also  born  at  Louisville  and 
attended  the   University  of  Virginia;  that 
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Speaker  Champ  Clark  was  born  and  grew  to  whose  greatest  achievements  had  been  get- 
manhood  in  Anderson  County,  Kentucky,  ting  speeches  which  never  were  deUvered 
just  sixty  miles  distant;  that  Augustus  O.  published  in  the  Congressional  Record,  asking 
Stanley,  chairman  of  the  House  committee  irrelevant  questions  in  debate  in  order  to 
which  is  investigating  the  United  States  give  their  constituents  the  impression  that 
Steel  Corporation,  was  born  and  reared  at  they  were  attending  to  business,  and  flooding 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky,  forty  miles  from  their  districts  with  free  seeds  and  farmers' 
Louisville;    that  Ben  Johnson,  chairman  of  bulletins. 

the  important  District  of  Columbia  Com-  Pressure  came  from  all  sides  to  ignore 
niittee,  was  born  and  still  resides  at  Bards-  seniority  and  to  select  the  chairmen  solely 
town,  also  about  forty  miles  distant;  and  that  because  of  their  ability  and  fatness.  That 
Ollie  James,  one  of  the  real  rulers  of  the  seemed  the  only  right  thing  to  do.  But  the 
House,  is  a  product  and  the  representative  consideration  of  prime  importance  was  har- 
of  the  Western,  or  ''Purchase,"  end  of  mony.  By  following  the  rule  of  seniority 
Kentucky.  there  was  a  chance  to  achieve  it ;  Underwood, 

Underwood  removed  in  1884  to  Birming-  also  Speaker  Clark,  saw  that  any  other 
ham,  when  that  town  boasted  scant  5000  course  would  lead  to  turmoil.  So  the  senior- 
inhabitants,  and  hung  out  his  shingle,  ity  rule  was  pretty  closely  observed,  though 
From  the  start  he  took  a  deep  and  abiding  it  was  stretched  a  bit  to  give  the  Northern 
interest  in  politics;  the  result  was  that  ten  States  sixteen  chairmanships, 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  This  arrangement  made  the  work  of  the 
There  he  has  been  ever  since,  quietly  but  leader  much  harder  than  if  merit  alone  had 
surely  developing  into  one  of  the  big  public  been  considered  in  making  up  the  commit- 
men  of  his  time.  tees.     He  is  frequently  bothered  with  details 

Which  one  of  Mr.  Underwood's  illustrious  which  his  deputy  leaders  should  attend  to. 
predecessors  ever  had  to  deal  with  such  a  But  so  far  Underwood  has  handled  the  job 
wild,  apparently  untamable  lot  of  patriots;  had  as  a  master  should,  and  even  those  who 
to  rehabilitate  his  party  before  the  people  would  like  best  to  see  him  fail  believe  he  will 
with  the  aid  of  a  band  of  legislators  whose  continue  to  succeed  conspicuously, 
chief  characteristics  seemed  to  be  differences  Now,  the  captious  have  said  that  because 
of  opinion  and  pronounced  mediocrity?  the  Democrats  have  such  a  substantial 
Did  you  ever  consider  that  of  those  Demo-  majority  it  is  extravagant  to  give  the  floor 
crats  now  members  of  the  House  who  served  leader  more  than  passing  credit  for  the 
in  the  Sixty-first  and  previous  Congresses,  efficiently  prepared  and  promptly  passed 
not  more  than  ten  had  ever  shown  themselves  Farmers  Free  List  bill,  the  Wool  bill,  the 
when  Underwood  took  hold,  to  be  worth  Cotton  Schedule  bill;  for  the  handsome  sup- 
more  than  their  salt  to  the  country  at  large?  port  rendered  President  Taft  in  his  effort 
Think  it  over.  See  if  you  do  not,  regardless  to  establish  reciprocity  between  the  United 
of  your  political  beliefs,  conclude  that  the  States  and  Canada,  and  for  other  things 
man's  accomplishments  to  date  are  fairly  which  the  House  has  done  so  well  at  the 
remarkable.  extraordinary    session.      Fulsome   praise,   of 

Some  ordinary  mortals  may  be  filled  with  course,  is  unnecessary  and  often  works  injus- 
humility,  but  none  of  this  species  ever  breaks  tice  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  is  la^'ished. 
into  Congress.  Good  opinion  of  Number  But  the  truth  can  do  no  harm  in  this  case, 
One  is  the  rule  there — and  the  smaller  the  at  least.  In  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  the 
justification,  the  greater  the  opinion.  That  Democrats  and  Insurgent  Republicans  suc- 
is  what  made  it  hard  for  Underwood  and  his  ceeded  in  curtailing  the  power  of  the  Speaker 
associates  on  the  Committee  on  Commit-  to  a  certain  extent  and  so  aroused  the  coun- 
tees  so  to  organize  the  House  as  to  get  the  try  at  large  that  Mr.  Cannon  and  the  rules 
best  results.  Of  course,  a  big  majority  of  which  bore  his  name  were  a  big  issue  in  the 
the  ranking  Democratic  members  of  the  last  campaign.  Not  until  the  eleventh  hour 
standing  committees  of  the  last  House  were  after  election  did  Champ  Clark,  the  only 
from  the  South.  For  sixteen  years  that  had  person  seriously  spoken  of  as  "Uncle  Joe's" 
been  about  the  only  section  of  the  country  successor,  formally  commit  himself  to  the 
in  which  a  Democrat  was  reasonably  sure  proposition  to  take  the  appointing  power 
of  succeeding  himself,  or  any  one  else,  away  from  the  Speaker  and  entrust  it  to  a 
The  North,  naturally,  was  placed  on  the  de-  Committee  on  Committees.  Once  he  did  so, 
fcnsive.  A  number  of  these  men  possessed  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  details  and 
real  ability;  others  were  mere  time-servers  the  responsibility.     As  a  consequence,  he  is 
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literally  the  moderator  that  the  rebellious 
of  recent  days  intended  he  should  be.  His 
power  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the  Vice 
President,  but  it  is  second  to  the  power  of  the 
floor  leader  of  the  majority — a  condition 
which  never  before  existed. 

Knowledge  of  this  fact  and  of  the  real 
attitude  of  Mr.  Clark  causes  the  adherents 
and  other  admirers  of  Underwood  to  smile 
when  they  read  in  certain  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  all  credit  is  due  the  Speaker 
for  the  harmony  which  is  so  noticeable  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  House  to-day. 
Right  here  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  friction  between  Clark  and 
Underwood.  They  understand  each  other 
perfectly  and  each  is  in  full  accord  with  what 
the  other  does.  Of  course,  this  concord  may 
not  last  forever.  It  surely  will  not  if  certain 
of  their  respective  ardent  henchmen  succeed 
in  what  seems  to  be  a  robust  effort  to  create 
a  breach  between  them.  Those  who  would 
detract  from  the  Speaker's  glory  say  he 
took  a  seat  on  the  fence  the  day  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  caucus — be- 
cause he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  doesn't  wish  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings; 
Underwood's  critics  say  he,  too,  is  flirting 
with  Presidential  lightning  and  that  he  has 
been  assuming  more  responsibihty  than  the 
situation  has  warranted.    And  there  you  are! 

Clark  and  Underwood  work  together  as 
perfectly  as  a  pair  of  prize  coach  horses. 
How  they  did  arouse  the  ire  of  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon  and  Minority  Leader  Mann  on 
May  8  last,  the  day  the  Farmers'  Free  List 
was  passed  by  the  House!  By  way  of  pro- 
test, the  Republicans  submitted  amendment 
after  amendment — about  one  hundred  in  all 
— and  each  was  promptly  declared  out  of 
order,  under  the  new  rule  which  prevents 
the  offering  of  amendments  to  a  revenue 
measure  not  germane  to  the  subject  matter 
of  that  measure. 

"Great  heavens!"  cried  out  Mr.  Cannon, 
glaring  at  Underwood — he  was  never  so 
happy  in  his  day  of  power  as  when  giving 
the  same  kind  of  performance — "  Upon  what 
meat  has  this  our  Caesar  fed  that  he  should 
grow  so  great?  Is  the  creature  greater  than 
the  creator?" 

Because  Oscar  Underwood  is  intensely 
practical  and  never  attempts  to  legislate 
with  the  aid  of  a  brass  band  or  scare-head 
lines,  he  has  frequently  been  accused  by  the 
radicals  in  both  parties  of  being  at  heart  a 
protectionist.  This  charge  was  reiterated 
when  the  House  Wool  bill  was  in  course  of 


preparation  some  weeks  ago.  A  great  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  at  large  were  undoubtedly  in  favor 
of  placing  wool  and  woollen  goods  on  the 
Free  List.  But  Underwood  saw  that  to 
oflfer  to  the  Senate  and  eventually  to  the 
President  a  measure  which  would  shut  off 
a  big  source  of  revenue  and  provide  no  other 
in  its  place  would  be  bad  politics  and  worse 
business.  Bryan  threatened  him  with  ex- 
communication from  the  Democratic  party, 
but  Underwood  called  a  caucus — and  the 
Wool  bill,  providing  only  for  marked  re- 
ductions in  the  duties,  was  passed. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Bryan's  latest 
charge  that  Mr.  Underwood,  who  owns  a 
substantial  interest  in  a  big  iron  concern  at 
Birmingham,  has  been  opposing  a  revision 
of  the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  and  Mr.  Un- 
derwood's spirited  reply,  supported  by  Re- 
presentative Claude  Kitchin,  an  ardent 
Bryanite,  that  he  had  asked  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  take  up  this  schedule 
first  of  all,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Ala- 
bamian's  answer  two  years  ago  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Commercial  Club's  protest  against 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  below 
$4  a  ton  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

"I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff  for  protection's  sake,"  he  wired. 
"I  have  always  believed  in  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only.  I  think  $4  a  ton  on  pig  iron  is  pro- 
hibitive and  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced." 

Whereupon  he  voted  for  a  duty  of  $2.50 
per  ton  and  was  reelected  to  Congress  with- 
out opposition. 

Oscar  Underwood's  name  will  undoubtedly 
be  presented  to  the  next  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Alabama  and  possibly 
other  Southern  States  will  probably  give  him 
a  handsome  complimentary  vote  for  the 
Presidential  nomination;  it  is  not  altogether 
improbable  that  second  place  on  the  ticket 
will  go  to  him.  There  are  many  who  believe 
he  will  some  day  be  the  first  Democratic 
President  elected  from  Dixie  since  James  K. 
Polk  was  chosen  in  1844. 

Mr.  Underwood  is  proud  of  the  social 
achievements  of  his  wife,  and  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  his  two  sons — his 
only  children — one  of  whom  is  just  starting 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business  at  Birmingham 
and  the  other  of  whom  is  a  law  student  at 
the  University  of  Virginia.  But  first  of  all 
he  is  a  home  man.  He  is  happy  in  his  library, 
is  of  abstemious  habits  and  has  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  him.  An  earnest  apostle 
of  Jefferson,  he  is  a  constructive  statesman. 
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EDWIN   AUSTIN    ABBEY,    AMERICA'S 
GREATEST   ILLUSTRATOR 


BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT 


pDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY,  who  died  in 
England  on  August  i,  was  America's 
greatest  illustrator,  and  ranked  high  among 
the  great  illustrators  of  the  world,  while  as  a 
decorative  painter  he  had  won  British  and 
American  commendation. 

Abbey  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1852. 
He  early  showed  talent  for  drawing.  Report 
has  it  that  when  he  was  only  fourteen  he 
drew  a  rebus  that  was  published  in  "Oliver 
Optic's  Boys  and  Girls,"  and  that  "the  art- 
ist used  to  say  in  later  years  that  not  even 
the  commission  to  jiaint  the  coronation  of 
King  Edward  had  j)leased  him  so  much  as 
the  api)earance  of  his  first  artistic  attempt 
in  public  ])rint." 
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He  worked  in  a  wood  engra\ang  shop  in 
his  native  city,  and  attended  classes  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  evening.  It  is 
also  reported  that  before  he  was  twenty  a 
sketch  called  "The  First  Thanksgidng"  was 
accepted  by  the  Harpers.  At  any  rate  1871 
fmds  him  in  New  York  drawing  regularly  for 
Harper's  publications,  doing  all  kinds  of 
hack  work,  drawing  from  photographs  on 
boxwood  for  the  engraver  to  cut  (photo- 
graphing upon  the  block  was  not  then  in 
vogue),  making  comic  cuts  for  "The  P^ditor's 
Drawer,"  illustrating  stories  and  articles. 

In  all  this  work  he  showed  the  ability 
to  enter  into  the  sjMrit  of  his  text,  and  to 
charge  his  drawings  with  color,  picturesque- 
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ness  and  detail,  lifting  them  above  the  other  1882,  "Selections  from  the  Hesperides"  and 

illustrations  in  the  periodicals  of  the  times,  "Notable  Numbers,"  by  Robert  Herrick,"— 

which  were  flat  and  unprofitable.     (Though  1887,  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  by  Gold- 

in  isolated  cases,  as  in  the  work  of  La  Farge,  smith, — 1889,  "Old    Songs."      "The    Quiet 

Vedder,  and  Winslow  Homer,  some  spirited  Life,"    a   collection   of   verses   by   Marvell, 


Pope,  Cowley  and  Austin  Dobson  (the 
landscape  illustrations  being  by  Alfred  Par- 
sons), was  published  in  1890,  but  many  of 
the  drawings  were  made  much  earlier. 

"The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare,"  1895, 
show  us  the  work  of  a  draughtsman  still  more 
sure  of  his  technique, 
but  at  times  he  is  more 
"mannered"  than  in 
his  early  work,  and 
the  characters  are  not 
always  quite  as  refined 
as  one  would  wish,  but 
these  are  by  all  odds 
the  most  artistic  illus- 
trations to  Shake- 
speare that  have  ever 
appeared.  In  Gold- 
smith's "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage," 1896,  the  group- 
ing is  very  charming, 
and  the  English  land- 
scape most  accurately 
and  fully  noted. 

A  MASTER  OF  DETAIL 


designs  had  already  appeared. 

AT  TWENTY-TWO    HE    STRIKES    THE    KEYNOTE 
OF   HIS    STYLE 

In  May,  1874,  Harper's  Magazine  repub- 
lished a  17th  Century  poem,  "Corinne's 
Going  A-Maying,"  by 
Robert  Herrick,  with 
four  illustrations. 
Three  were  crude  in  de- 
sign, but  the  first  one, 
of  a  lover  standing  be- 
low his  lady's  window, 
had  a  striking  color 
quality  that  made  it 
stand  out  amid  the  dull 
"woodcuts"  in  the 
rest  of  the  magazine; 
it  was  signed  Abbey. 
It  was  a  wonderful 
drawing  for  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  and 
though  he  later  on  im- 
proved the  correct- 
ness of  his  drawing, 
yet  in  this  early  ex- 
ample he  struck  the 
keynote  of  his  life's 
work;  his  style  never 
changed. 

HIS   BEST   ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 

From  then  on  Ab- 
bey, by  leaps  and 
bounds,  reached,  and 
held  his  own,  in  the 
front  rank  of  Ameri- 
can illustrators.  His 
Colonial  and  Eliza- 
bethan subjects  were 
unique  in  vividness 
and    picturesqueness. 

In  1878  he  was  sent  by  the  Harpers  to  gone  to  the  trouble  to  draw  a  Windsor  chair 
England  to  gather  material  for  illustrations  with  all  its  proper  turnings,  a  Georgian  high- 
to  Robert  Herrick's  poems.  Abbey  executed  boy  with  all  its  severity  of  outline,  its  sim- 
some  of  his  best  illustrations  between  the  plicity  of  brass  mountings!  A  picture  on 
years  1878  and  1889.  the  waU  was  truly  an  i8th  Century  sporting 

There  is  a  remarkable  sureness  of  drawing,  print  in  a  mahogany  frame!  And  in  the 
yet  it  is  stately  and  spontaneous  in  effect,  and  fireplace  how  accurately  drawn  are  those 
a  rare  feeling  for  color,  and  an  absence  of  huge  firedogs,  and  the  spit,  and  low  tripod 
mannerism,  in  the  work  of  this  period.  kettle!     And  how  the  light  and  shade  played 

The  date  of  publication  in  book  form  of  around  the  forms  of  these  objects!  Here 
some  of  his  commissions  of  this  time  are,  —   was  a  conscientious  artist  indeed. 


Copyright  by  Harper  &  Bi others    New  Yoik 
ILLUSTRATION  TO  "A  LOVE  SONG,"  BY  GEORGE  WITHER, 
IN  "harper's  MAGAZINE,"  OCTOBER,  1887.  PEN 
DRAWING  BY  EDWIN  AUSTIN  ABBEY 
(When  drawings  of  this  kind ,  rich  in  color,  and  full  of  vivac- 
ity, began   to   appear  in  our  magazines,  it   was  recognized 
that  an  American  illustrator  of  superlative  talent  had  arrived 
— and  Abbey's  name  soon  became  synonymous  with  great 
illustrating.     His  Puritan  and  Elizabethan  costumes  seem  to 
fit  his  models — he  never  drew  a  puppet-clad  figure) 


Rendering  of  detail 
was  perhaps  his  great- 
est forte.  This  was 
what  delighted  us  in 
Abbey's  illustrations 
in  the  eighties.  When 
other  artists  illus- 
trated colonial  or  Eng- 
lish stories,  they  had 
been  content  to  intro- 
duce, as  accessories, 
any  chairs,  any  cup- 
boards, any  pictures 
on  the  walls.  But 
here  was  a  young 
draughtsman  who  had 
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Copyright,  1908.  by  Edwin  Austin  Abbey.       Troni  a  Copley  Print,  copyright,  1908,  by  Curtis  &  Cameron. 

"THE  SPIRIT   OF   VULCAN" 

(Decoration  for  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.    By  Edwin  Austin  Abbey) 


HIS    DECORATIVE    INSTINCT 

Abbey  always  possessed  the  decorative 
instinct.  We  see  it  in  his  early  vignetted 
illustrations,  and  compositions  in  rectangles 
half  the  size  of  the  page,  the  rest  of  it  taken 
up  by  flying  leaves  or  birds,  or  by  quaint  old 
English  lettering.  And  when  he  occupied  a 
quaint  little  building  in  West  loth  Street, 
the  "Tile  Club"  met  in  his  studio  and  the 
members  decorated  tiles  for  one  another. 
Perhaps  these  were  never  set  into  a  wall, 
thus  leading  toward  mural  decoration,  as  the 
tiles  William  Morris  designed  led  him  to 
interior  decoration,  but  they  may  have  en- 
gendered in  Abbey's  mind  a  desire  to  deco- 
rate. At  any  rate  about  1889  we  find  him 
painting  a  large  panel  for  the  Hotel  Imperial 
New  York,  "Playing  Bowls  in  New  Amster- 
dam"— a  glimpse  of  the  old  bowling  green 
at  the  Battery,  a  "Half  Moon  "-like  ship 
anchored  in  the  harbor — a  windmill,  five 
tiny,  much  begabled,  brick  houses,  and  in  the 
foreground  a  party  of  our  Dutch  ancestors  in 
their  voluminous  trousers,  playing  at  bowls. 

THE  "holy  grail"  series 

It  was  not  till  some  years  later,  however, 
that  he  took  up  the  decorative  series  by 
which  he  is  best  known — The  "Holy  Grail" 
panels  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  familiar 
to  many  tourists  who  ha\'e  seen  them  there, 
and  to  thousands  of  school  children  who  have 


become    familiar    with    them    through    the 
"Copley  Print"  reproductions. 

These  were  begun  in  1891.  They  consist 
of  panels  portraying  the  legend  of  "The 
Holy  Grail,"  an  ideal  subject  for  a  library 
decoration.  From  a  critical  standpoint  they 
are  not  good  decorations,  but  are,  rather, 
puzzle  pictures  that  the  public  loves  to  stand 
before  and  unravel  with  the  help  of  a  guide 
book,  fascinated  by  the  episodic  themes,  and 
the  mediaeval  details  of  costume.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  general  public  have  greatly 
approved  of  these  pictures;  the  scholarship 
back  of  their  planning  should  be  recognized. 

HIS    "coronation    of    EDWARD   VIl" 

Abbey  was  commissioned  to  paint  "The 
Coronation  of  Edward  VH  in  Westminster 
Abbey,"  in  1902.  The  painting  15  feet  long 
by  6  feet  high  hangs  in  Windsor  Castle.  (By 
a  remarkable  coincidence  the  companion  pic- 
ture, the  Coronation  of  Queen  \'ictoria,  was 
painted  also  by  a  Philadelphian,  Charles  R. 
Leslie!)  This  picture  increased  Abbey's 
fame  in  England — he  had  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1898 — so 
that  he  was  ranked  among  the  leading 
painters  of  the  day. 

Abbey's  canvasses  are  entirely  lacking  in 
charm  of  technique.  Their  attributes,  that 
captivate,  are  the  richness  of  their  coloring, 
and  the  voluptuousness  of  their  detail. 

The  characterization  of  types  is  not  always 
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"THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIGHT" 


(Decoration  for  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.    By  Edwin  Austin  Abbey) 


convincing,  but  it  is  above  the  commonplace. 
We  are  certain  that  the  artist  conceived  a 
definite  idea  of  his  type,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  worthy  of  our  attention.  Even 
more  personal  is  his  costuming  of  these  char- 
acters, and  the  scenery  that  surrounds  them. 
Take  the  mammoth  headdress  and  trailing 
veil  of  Lady  Anne,  in  "Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne"  (shown  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  1896),  the  very  con- 
ception throughout  is  Abbey's,  not  another 
artist  in  the  world  ever  would  have  thought 
out  this  strildng  paraphernalia. 

PENNSYLVANIA   CAPITOL   DECORATIONS 

The  last  decorations  Abbey  undertook 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death  were 
those  for  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 
It  was  quite  proper  that  he  as  a  son  of  a 
Pennsyh'anian  should  have  received  this 
commission. 

A  number  of  orders  for  decorations  of  the 
building  were  given  early  in  the  eighties  to 
Abbey,  Alexander  and  others,  but  when  the 
graft  expose  came  in  1905  these  orders  were 
rescinded,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  though 
the  Capitol  was  to  go  without  mural  adorn- 
ment, but  later  the  authorities  had  the  good 
sense  to  realize  that  this  would  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  the  State,  and  matters  were 
finally  adjusted  so  that  in  1907  the  Abbey 
decorations  were  recontracted  for  at  a  sum, 
it  is  said,  of  $212,000. 


The  plan  for  these  decorations  (as  best  we 
can  gather  from  available  data  at  the  present 
writing)  was  for  nine  panels,  to  be  distrib- 
uted in  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  the 
Hall  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  pictures  was 
recently  described  by  "L  N.  F."  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  from  which  vve  learn  that  the 
paintings  are  now  in  Abbey's  big  studio  at 
Shepard's  Bush,  England.  When  in  place, 
the  Speaker's  desk  will  be  flanked  by  two 
panels  commemorating  "Penn's  Treaty  with 
the  Indians,"  and  "The  Signing  of  the 
Declaration";  the  circular  ceiling  will  show 
the  "Flight  of  the  Hours." 

Another  canvas  symbolizes  the  "Apothe- 
osis of  Pennsylvania";  in  it  "two  gray  col- 
umns with  gilded  capitals  carry  the  specta- 
tor's eye  toward  the  sumptuous  temple, 
where  the  'Genius  of  State'  is  enthroned  be- 
hind laurel  under  the  majestic  dome  of  blue 
and  white  sky.  Around  the  temple  are 
grouped  the  worthies  who  have  helped  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  to  crown  it  with  honor" — Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  organizer  of  Colonial  settle- 
ments; Hudson,  who  sighted  Delaware  Bay; 
Peter  Minuit,  who  left  the  Swedish  flag  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Chesapeake;  types  like 
the  Scotch-Irish  scout  represent  the  West- 
ward making  pioneer,  and  "a  group  of  dark 
fantastic  figures  like  'the  Woman  of  the 
Wilderness'  represent  the  religious  refugees 
from  many  lands." 
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SCIENCE  REVEALING  THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  EARTH' 

(Decoration  for  the  Pennsylvania  Capitol.    By  Edwin  Austin  Abbey) 


"The  allegory  passes  in  the  second  line 
to  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  signers  of  the 
Declaration  and  men  of  action,  philosophy 
and  science."  Here  are  Anthony  Wayne, 
John  Dickinson,  Thomas  MacKean,  Bishop 
White,  Muhlenberg,  Dallas,  Caspar  Wistar, 
John  Fitch,  Oliver  Evans,  David  Ritten- 
house,  Benjamin  Rush,  Stephen  Girard, 
Tom  Paine;  in  a  central  group  are,  William 
Penn,  Benjamin'Franklin,  and  Robert  Morris. 

"In  the  foreground  on  the  right  are  groups 
of  miners  and  iron  and  steel  workers,  in  a 
ruddy  glow  of  furnace  fires,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site quarter  there  are  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
blue,  with  drummer  boys  in  the  first  file,  and 
Generals  Meade  and  Hancock  mounted  be- 
hind them,  with  grim  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
energetic  Governor  Curtin  looking  on,  and 
with  the  blue  State  flag  behind  them  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes." 

In  "Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians"  is  a 
wealth  of  golden  tone  in  the  great  tree  with 
its  autumnal  tints. 

The  circular  ceiling,  twenty-four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, is  a  "medieval  chart,  toned  from  light 
to  dark  blues,  of  the  zone  of  starry  heavens, 
within  which  lie  the  paths  of  the  sun,  moon 
and  planets.  .  .  .  Circling  around  this  field 
of  blue  and  gold  are  the  four  and  twenty 
hours  in  joyous  or  somber  flight,  .  .  . 
revealing  roseate  flesh  tints  through  gauzy 
draperies  of  pale  blue,  or  shivering  in  black 


robes  with  averted  faces  where  the  shadows 
of  night  are  deepening." 

The  illustrations  we  publish  of  three  other 
decorations  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House 
indicate  that  Abliey  has  improved  upon  his 
Holy  Grail  pictures.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
where that  unhappy  combination  of  flat 
Byzantine  patterns  with  realistic  rendering — 
a  fatal  mistake, — all  seems  logically  realistic 
in  rendering.  The  symbolism  is  skilfully 
united  with  the  anecdotal.  In  the  "Spirit 
of  Vulcan,"  where  the  nude  backs  of  the 
workmen  recall  Velasquez's  "Forge  of  Vul- 
can," there  is  the  same  preponderance  of 
realism  that  there  is  in  that  famous  Spanish 
masterpiece. 

"The  Spirit  of  Light"  with  its  nude  figures 
shows  a  decided  departure  for  Abbey;  but  the 
forceful  forward  movement  of  the  figures,  and 
the  significant  oil  wells,  their  interlacing  sil- 
houettes making  distinct  patterns  in  the 
background,  are  characteristic  of  his  happy 
faculty  for  composition. 

Less  characteristic,  perhaps,  is  "Science 
Revealing  the  Treasures  of  the  Earth";  the 
allegory  is  less  striking,  and  the  many  up- 
right lines  are  hardly  hapjiy,  maybe  in  color 
they  are  less  pronounced. 

A  fourth  lunette  is  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Religious  Liberty" — three  allegorical  female 
figures  Hying  before  a  fleet  of  old-time 
ships. 


THE  BROTHERS  MANNESMANN.  OWNERS  OF  "IMPORTANT  GERMAN  INTERESTS"  IN  MOROCCO 

(The  German  firm  that  was  mainly  concerned  in  the  Agadir  incident  is  that  of  the  well-known  Gebriider  Mannesmann, 
steel  and  iron  manufacturers,  of  Remscheid,  in  Westphalia,  a  remarkable  combination  of  brothers,  each  of  whom  is  an  expert 
in  some  special  branch  of  the  business.  The  five  brothers  are  types  of  the  German  business  men  whose  energy  and  pushful- 
ness  have  done  so  much  to  develop  their  country  as  a  world  power.  One  of  the  brothers,  Reinhard,  is  an  expert  in  mines, 
and  it  was  he  who  obtained  from  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  of  Morocco  the  mining  concessions  which  formed  the  chief  basis  of 
Germany's  claim  to  protect  her  interests  in  Morocco) 


FRENCHMAN   AND   GERMAN 
IN   AFRICA 

BY   EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 

(Author  of  "The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet") 

I.  France  and  Her  African  Dominions 


'VT  EARLY  everything  in  Africa  is  to-day 
dominated  by  three  great  overlords — 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Great 
Britain  and  France  together  control  about 
two-thirds  of  the  continent,  the  British  third 
being  by  far  the  more  important.  Germany 
owns  only  a  small  part  of  the  remaining 
third,  but  its  steamship  and  trading  interests 
entitle  it  to  a  voice  in  all  African  councils. 
Very  few  Americans  realize  the  vastness  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  Dark  Continent — 


mainly  for  the  reason  that  Americans  read 
English  and  the  English  do  not  use  much  .ink 
in  the  glorification  of  French  colonization. 
Here  are  some  geographical  facts  that  will 
give  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  Tricolor  in  Africa. 

The  traveler  who  starts  southward  from 
Algiers  and  travels  in  a  straight  line  until  he 
reaches  the  limit  of  French  territory  will 
cover  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  New 
York  City  and  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.     If 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  ABOUT  AFRICA 

All  Africa  is  under  European  control  ex 
cept  Tripoli.  Abyssinia,  and  Liberia.  Liberia 
is  the  only  colony  ruled  by  the  negro  race, 
and  its  existence  has  been  imperiled  for 
several  years. 

France  has  the  only  continuous  empire, 
the  continuity  of  British  possessions  on  the 
East  being  broken  by  German  East  Africa. 
The  German  colonies  are  so  isolated  as  to  be 
difficult  to  defend  in  the  event  of  war. 

Every  German  colony  borders  on  a  British 
colony,  and  two  of  them  on  French  also. 

With  England  entrenched  at  both  the 
entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  Mediterranean, 
France's  North  African  coast  could  not  be 
reached  by  a  hostile  navy  without  Great 
Britain's  consent. 

In  a  war  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  German  warships  headed  for  the 
west  coast  could  be  sighted  and  attacked 
before  clearing  the  English  Channel.  The 
winning  fleet  would  have  the  other's  African 
colonies  at  his  mercy. 

The  winning  nation  would  have  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  of  the  steamship  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  west  coast,  which  is 
now  divided  mainly  between  England  and 
Germany. 
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he  should  start  from  Dakar,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  go  eastward  until  he  reach  the 
Anglo-French  boundary,  he  would  go  as  far 
as  from  Pittsburgh  to  San  Francisco.  Diagon- 
ally from  Tangier  to  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  French  domain,  the  distance  is  equal  to 
that  from  New  York  City  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
Divide  this  great  composite  area  up  into 
its  component  ])arts  and  tit  them  into  a  map 
of  the  United  States  and  we  have  something 
like  this:  Tunis  covers  North  Carolina. 
Algeria  blots  out  the  States  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. Morocco  is  as  large  as  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  com- 
bined.   French  West  Africa  includes  enough 


real  estate  to  make  twenty-five  States  like 
Kentucky.  French  Guinea  is  as  big  as  Ore- 
gon and  the  Ivory  Coast  colony  is  twice  the 
size  of  Michigan.  Into  the  small  colony  of 
Dahomey  could  be  placed  si.x  New  Hamp- 
shires.  The  French  Congo  covers  the  big 
State  of  Illinois  eight  times.  And  we  have 
left  the  Great  Desert  and  its  nomad  peoples; 
the  Sahara  alone  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  If  we  count  in 
the  little  French  colony  isolated  on  the  Red 
Sea  and  add  the  French  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, ■v\'e  have  something  like  38,000,000 
Africans  who  are  citizens  or  subjects  of 
France.  About  30,000,000  of  these  are  Mo- 
hammedans. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  one  of  the 
most  significant  facts  about  this  domain — ■ 
that  it  is  practically  all  in  one  piece.  It  is 
the  only  continuous  empire  in  Africa  and  it 
fronts  on  the  sea  everyw^here  except  on  the 
east. 

Of  course,  this  general  description  con- 
siders Morocco  as  an  integral  part  of  France's 
African  possessions.  Nominally  the  Moor- 
ish Empire  is  independent,  and  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  in  solemn  conclave  declared 
that  its  sovereignty  shall  be  maintained.  At 
the  same  time,  everybody  concerned  knows 
that  Morocco  is  French  just  as  certainly  as 
the  Turkish  khedivate  of  Egyjjt  is  British. 
France  wants  Morocco  to  round  out  its  em- 
pire. Great  Britain  has  made  an  agreement 
whereby  France  is  to  have  it.  Germany  is 
the  one  disturbing  factor,  but  Germany  has 
openly  announced  her  wdllingness  to  get  out 
of  the  way  if  France  will  pay  for  the  with- 
drawal. The  Spanish  claims  (including  part 
possession)  are  weak — because  they  are  not 
iDacked  up  by  big  guns.  Morocco  itself  is 
not  supposed  to  have  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  may 
rest  assured  that  no  better  fortune  can  come 
to  Alorocco  than  to  find  itself  speedily  taken 


over  by  France.  As  an  independent  nation 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  and  can  only  go  from 
very  bad  to  worse.  Since  its  population 
is  fanatically  Mohammedan,  Morocco  may 
well  bow  its  face  toward  Mecca  and  petition 
Allah  that  it  may  be  given  over  to  a  consid- 
erate nation  like  France,  that  has  shown  a 
w'onderful  capacity  for  fitting  European  gov- 
ernment about  the  necks  ,of  Moslems. 

The  writer  has  been  in  nearly  ail  of  the 
French  African  colonies  and  makes  no  con- 
cealment of  his  admiration  for  the  colonial 
administrations  that  he  has  witnessed.  He 
went  as  an  inconspicuous  American,  with  no 
advance  notices  and  under  no  obligations  to 
any  French  official  for  courtesies.  After 
wandering  around  for  a  year  in  many  African 
colonies  he  came  away  with  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Frenchman  is  the  most  enthusi- 
astic, the  most  discreet,  and  the  kindest  of 
the  African  overlords — and  withal  the  finest 
"builder"  in  the  Dark  Continent.  And  he 
is  not  alone  in  this  conviction. 

Take  the  material  side  first,  since  the  world 
insists  upon  gauging  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion by  counting  up  expenditures  for  public 
works.  No  other  nation  has  so  many  fine 
harbors  in  Africa.     You  expect  these  along 


THE  HARBOR  OF  ORAN.  ALGERIA.  ILLUSTRATING  THE  FRENCH  HABIT  OF  PROVIDING  A  SAFE 
ANCHOR   FOR  VESSELS  AND  AMPLE  DOCKING  FACILITIES 
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French  way — to  provide  ex- 
cellent landing  facilities  and 
safe  anchorages.  They  do 
not  surpass  the  British  in 
providing  for  steamship  ser- 
vice between  colony  and 
homeland,  but  the  Briton 
builds  not  harbors  after  this 
fashion. 

Take  railroads.  The  writer 
found  trains  to  carry  him  all 
over  French  North  Africa, 
with  two  branch  lines  that 
actually  run  down  into  the 
Sahara  Desert — and  a  tele- 
graph line  that  goes  all  the 
Avay  across  that  burning 
inland  sea  of  sand.  At 
Dakar  he  found  a  railroad 
the  Mediterranean,  of  course,  but  not  along  running  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal 
the  western  coast,  which  is  pounded  by  a  River,  where  the  steamer  makes  connection 
tremendous  surf  from  Tangier  to  the  Cape,  and  carries  freight  and  passengers  to  the 
The  writer  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  Casa-  head  of  navigation  on  the  Senegal.  There 
blanca  just  after  the  French  army  of  occupa-  another  railroad  picks  them  up  and  carries 
tion  had  landed — and  there  was  the  begin-  them  across  to  navigable  water  on  the  upper 
ning  of  a  huge  breakwater  that  would  cost  Niger  and  turns  them  over  to  steamers  that 
millions.  He  went  into  the  harbor  of  Dakar  run  to  Timbuctu.  And  at  Casablanca,  in  the 
(French  West  Africa)  on  a  heavy  cargo-  land  of  no  railroads,  the  first  thing  that  he 
boat — and  there  were  docks  that  would  be  a  clambered  over  when  he  stepped  from  the 
credit  to  New  York  City.  The  big  boat  ran  surf-boat  was  an  embankment  with  steel 
alongside  the  pier  under  its  own  steam  and  rails  on  top — the  beginning  of  a  French 
unloaded  its  freight  on  a  capacious  wharf  military  railroad.  Massive  bridges,  macad- 
that  was  provided  with  a  branch  railroad  to  amized  highways,  telephones,  line  public 
connect   with   the    main   line.      This  is  the   buildings,  electric  railways — you  meet  them 


"ALL  ABOARD  FOR  CARTHAGE!" 

(The  electric  train  that  runs  from  Tunis  to  the  ancient  site  of  Carthage.     The 
train  is  standing  in  front  of  the  Carthage  station) 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  RUFISQUE.  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

^The  narrow-gaged  tracks  run  from  the  dock  to  all  of  the  principal  stores  and  warehouses;  cargo  unloaded  from  a  vessel 

is  quickly  transferred  to  its  destin^.tion) 
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THE  "WHITE  CITY"  OF  ALGIERS 

(This  view  from  an  incoming  steamer  is  more  attractive  than  that  from  Kasbah  on  the  hilltop) 


nearly    everywhere    you    travel    about    in 
f'rance's  African  empire. 

Even  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  Sahara  he 
observed  the  same  restless,  enthusiastic  activ- 
ity. One  by  one  the  existing  oases  are  being 
watered  by  artesian  well,  and  their  area 
of  productivity  extended.  Oases  cities  with 
millions  of  date-palms  are  being  saved  from 


fatal  droughts  by  the  French  well-diggers. 
Caravan  routes  were  being  marked  out  and 
mapped,  with  every  well  in  the  entire  Sa- 
hara carefully  located  and  deepened,  making 
chains  of  stepping-stones  across  the  blis- 
tering zone.  The  marauding  Tuaregs  on  the 
south  and  the  roving  bandits  along  the 
Moroccan   border   are   being    chased    away 


A  BOULEVARD  IN  THE  ALGERIAN  CITY  OF  ORAN.  NEAR  THE  MOROCCAN  BORDER 
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from  their  ancient  lairs  by  Arab  cavalrymen 
in  French  uniform.  It  is  really  a  spectacle 
that  makes  one  feel  that  the  genius  of  the 
Frenchman  has  been  only  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  world. 

Personally,  the  writer  looks  for  schools 
when  he  goes  a-hunting  for  civilization — not 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  plain 
schools  for  everybody.  If  there  be  a  nation 
in  Africa  that  has  gone  into  the  school- 
teacher business  so  extensively  as  the  French, 
let  somebody  else  name  it.  In  Tunis,  for 
example,  which  is  one  of  the  younger  French 
colonies,  he  found  so  many  schools  that  he 
could  not  even  classify  them, — schools  for 
French,  for  Italians,  for  Jews,  for  Arabs; 
schools  for  Arabs  to  learn  French  and  others 
for  French  to  learn  Arabic;  agricultural 
schools,  theological  schools,  normal  schools  to 
train  native  teachers.  And  what  France  has 
done  for  the  Arab  she  is  doing  on  a  different 
scale  for  the  black-skinned  proteges  of  the 
^  -est  coast  and  of  the  vast  interior.  Here  is 
a  nation  that  believes  in  civilization  through 
the  schoolhouse  and  that  does  not  wait  for 
the  missionaries  to  educate  her  subjects. 

A  policy  of  conciliation  marks  the  French 
official  in  all  parts  of  this  African  empire. 
During  all  the  time  that  the  writer  was  in 
Africa  he  never  saw  a  Frenchman  in  uniform 
act  or  speak  arrogantly  toward  a  native. 
The  Arab  and  the  French  negro  seemed  to 
be  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  man  so 
far  as  public  institutions  and  conveniences 
were  concerned.  The  religion  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan received  a  hard  blow  when  the 
Frenchman  came,  of  course,  but  he  quickly 
learned  that  the  invader  would  not  tread 
roughly  upon  his  prejudices.  The  privacy 
of  his  mosques  was  safeguarded;  the  tombs 
of  his  holy  men  were  whitewashed,  instead  of 
being  desecrated;  his  priests,  by  whatever 
name  called,  were  utilized  as  local  magis- 
trates and  allowed  to  adminster  justice  in  the 
old  way,  except  in  the  case  of  grave  mis- 
demeanors. The  Arab  soon  discovered  that 
he  could  even  put  on  the  white  man's  uni- 
form without  racial  or  religious  dishonor — 
and  nearly  all  of  French  Africa  is  to-day 
guarded  by  brown  and  black-skinned  men 
with  French  officers.  The  very  fact  that 
France  entrusts  her  empire  to  the  arms  of 
the  conquered  races  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  she  has  learned  how  to  administer  govern- 
ment in  a  land  of  strange  prejudices. 

The  story  of  Morocco  will  be  the  same  as 
the  story  of  other  French  possessions  France 
gets  her  colonies  by  methods  that  most  of 
us  must  unqualifiedly  condemn,  just  as  we 
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must  condemn  the  means  whereby  the  ma- 
jority of  the  British  colonies  were  acquired. 
Then  comes  the  inconsistency.  Having  ac- 
quired a  colony  by  fair  means  or  foul,  France 
immediately  sets  to  work,  to  adminster  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  suspicion  and  the  dislike 
of  its  natives  are  quickly  and  permanently 
removed.  The  Frenchman  expects  to  make 
his  colonies  pay,  but  he  does  not  expect  them 
to  pay  in  the  beginning.  Instead  of  raising 
moneys  for  vast  railroad  and  harbor  projects 
by  squeezing  the  colonies,  the  money  is 
raised  in  France  and  the  projects  quickly 
executed.  He  has  confidence  in  the  future 
and  therefore  builds  immeasurably  faster 
than  a  nation  that  takes  no  chances  on  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forth. 

Enthusiasm  and  optimism,  therefore,  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Frenchman  as  the  writer  of  these  lines  ob- 
served him  in  Africa.  The  average  official 
is  of  fine  fiber  and  executive  ability — but 
that  is  true  of  most  of  the  white  men  in  that 
blistering  land.  No  other  type  of  man  can 
"swing  the  job." 


THE  CAMEL  IN  HAKNt-^b 
(An  idea  that  the  Arab  never  obtained  from  the  Koran, 
but  which  he  is  seeing  worked  out  successfully 
in  an  increasing  number  of  sections  of 
North  Africa  by  the  French) 


ALGERIAN  LAWYER 
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II.  Germany — the  Third  Power  in  Africa 


'T~*HREE  limes  within  the  last  six  years  we 
•^  have  been  thrown  into  the  fever  of  a  war- 
scare  over  Morocco.  That  wretched  corner 
of  the  hot  continent  is  like  an  exposed  nerve 
or  an  inllamed  tonsil  in  its  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing systematic  disturbances  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  area  involved. 
In  each  case  it  has  been  the  German  who 
pounded  on  the  war-drum. 

Up  to  the  year  1904  the  European  execu- 
tors of  Africa  would  have  smiled  to  hear  any 
one  seriously  mention  Germany  as  an  African 
power.  In  that  year,  for  instance,  England 
and  France  sat  down  together  and  executed 
a  "  Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents"  to  the 
effect  that  henceforth  Egypt  should  be  a 
British  "sphere  of  influence"  and  in  return 
for  the  aloofness  of  France  along  the  Nile, 
Morocco  should  be  a  French  "sphere  of  in- 
fluence." It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
should  have  been  overlooked  in  the  trans- 
action, but  the  two  nations  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  neglecting  to  invite  to  their  confer- 
ence a  highly  respected  member  of  the  Ho- 
henzollern  family.  Morocco  was  encouraged 
to  make  a  written  appeal  to  Germany  for 
help  and  the  Kaiser  himself  came  over  to 
Tangier.  The  result  was  the  Algeciras  Con- 
ference guaranteeing  Moroccan  sovereignty. 
Germany  had  blocked  the  game — and  a 
nation  that  can  do  that  is  an  African  power. 

In  1908  came  the  second  incident.  In  the 
French  army  at  Casablanca  was  the  Foreign 
Legion,  a  detachment  of  gentlemen-adven- 
turers— and  adventurers  who  are  not  gentle- 


men— from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Three  Germans  deserted  the  colors  and  took 
refuge  in  the  German  consulate.  Their  offi- 
cers promptly  arrested  them  and  returned 
them  to  camp.  Immediately  the  war-drum 
was  heard  all  along  the  Rhine  and  for 
months  there  was  serious  danger  of  war.  It 
was  finally  averted  by  certain  trade  conces- 
sions which  France  made  to  Germany. 

And  now  has  come  the  third  incident.  A 
German  war-boat  anchors  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Morocco  and  offers  to  leave  pro- 
vided France  will  cede  to  Germany  350  miles 
of  coast  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
and  along  with  it  the  port  of  Libreville, 
which  is  France's  exit  to  the  sea  in  that  part 
of  Africa. 

With  these  three  incidents  fresh  in  mind, 
surely  there  is  no  fledgling  diplomat  in  Europe 
who  will  again  make  the  mistake  of  ignoring 
Germany  as  an  African  Power  with  a  big  P. 

And  yet  Germany  owns  but  a  very  small 
part  of  Africa,  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
estates  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  The 
Kaiser  has  three  isolated  colonies  on  the  west 
coast  and  one  on  the  east  coast — none  of 
which  is  of  great  intrinsic  value  and  only  one 
has  exceptional  strategic  value.  Hamburg 
traders  have  been  on  the  Guinea  coast  for 
centuries  and  German  explorers  have  gone 
nearly  all  over  the  continent,  yet  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  their  flag  went  up  over  the 
first  German  colony  in  Africa.  Previous  to 
that  time  the  biggest  German  known  to  the 
African  w-as  the  red-faced  captain  of  some 
rusty  cargo-boat.    It  is  quite  otherwise  now. 


THE  BIGGEST  GERMAN  CALLING  IN  AFRICA 
(A  Hamburg  cargo  boat  loaded  down  with  merchandise  destined  to  points  from  Dakar  to  German  Southwest  Africa) 
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A  GERMAN  CARGO  BOAT  UNLOADING  A  RAILROAD  AT  DAKAR, 
FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA 

(This  is  by  far  the  finest  harbor  on  the  entire  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  Sierra  Leone 
has  the  only  natural  harbor  between  Tangier  and  Cape  Town) 


No  student  who  follows 
the  white  man  step  by  step  in 
his  exploration  and  conquest 
of  the  Dark  Continent  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  one 
remarkal)le  fact — that  the 
German  has  the  clearest  title 
and  the  cleanest  hands  of 
all  the  overlords  of  Africa. 
His  invasion  has  been  marked 
by  the  most  astute  diplomacy 
but  his  bitterest  foe  can 
hardly  claim  that  he  has 
not  played  the  game  fairly. 
It  is  also  an  interesting  fact 
that  it  is  the  Englishman 
(who  most  of  all  regrets  the 
German's  i)resence  in  Africa) 
who  is  responsible  for  en- 
couraging him  to  enter  into 
the  scramble.  The  story  of  all  four  colonies  (2)  In  the  very  center  of  the  Guinea 
can  be  outlined  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  Coast,  between  French  Dahomey  and   the 

(i)  In  1880  an  appeal  for  protection  British  colony  called  Gold  Coast,  is  the  tiny 
against  hostile  natives  came  from  some  Ger-  German  colony  of  Togoland.  The  Germans 
man  missionaries  who  had  been  established  had  some  claims  on  this  that  dated  back  to 
for  twenty  years  in  an  unmapped  region  in  the  pioneer  trading  days,  but  the  protectorate 
southwest  Africa,  within  the  British  "sphere  was  really  established  by  virtue  of  treaties 
of  influence."  The  British  Government,  which  the  explorer  Nachtigal  made  with  the 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  native  chiefs.  It  is  true  that  Nachtigal  did 
and  later  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  declined  to  inter-  not  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  British 
vene  on  the  ground  that  the  missionaries  Government  what  he  was  about  to  do,  but 
were  not  within  the  limits  of  British  territory,  it  would  be  stretching  the  facts  to  call  his 
A  long  diplomatic  correspondence  resulted   action  underhanded. 

in  the  German  flag  being  raised  over  what  is  (3)  It  is  to  the  intrepid  Nachtigal  also 
to-day  known  as  German  Southwest  Africa,  that  Germany  owes  the  far  more  important 
Then  a  British  warship  was  sent  to  protest,  colony  of  the  Cameroons.  The  British  Gov- 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  correspondence  ernment  had  been  duly  notified  that  the  ex- 
gave  the  Germans  a  clear  title.  plorer  was  active   in   that  region   but   His 

Majesty's  consul  aUowed 
himself  to  be  caught  asleep. 
The  old  Cameroons  chief 
whose  signature  to  the  treaty 
made  his  country  a  German 
colony  was  himself  some- 
thing of  a  diplomat.  Know- 
ing that  the  British  consul 
was  on  the  way  and  that  he 
would  probably  try  to  outbid 
Nachtigal,  the  wily  old  Afri- 
can held  off  for  a  week  be- 
fore he  would  sign.  Scarcely 
had  Nachtigal  forced  him 
into  action  when  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  consul 
arrived,  only  to  find  a 
weather-beaten  explorer 
complacently  smokiig  his 
big  pipe  under  the  shadow 
of   the  Hamburg  American 


A  TYPE  OF  TRADING  STATION  ON  AN  AFRICAN  RIVER 

(The  carrying  trade  of  these  "  factories  "  is  rapidly  being  won  by  the 
German  cargo  boats) 
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YOUNG  ARAB  GIRLS  OF  THE  PEASANT  CLASS 

flag.     Great   Britain   had   been   too  slow — ■ 
that  was  all. 

(4)  The  next  year  (1885)  the  German  out- 
witted the  Briton  again,  on  the  east  coast 
this  time.  East  of  Lake  Tanganika,  between 
British  and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  lies  the 
big  colony  of  German  East  Africa.  This 
also  was  acquired  cleverly  but  legally  through 
treaties  with  native  chiefs.  Three  Germans 
who  were  supposed  to  be  mechanics  landed 
and  appeared  to  be  unwelcome  guests  at  the 
German  consulate.  Nobody  kept  track  of 
them  as  they  wandered  about  and  then 
trailed  off  into  the  interior— but  when  they 
trailed  back  to  the  coast  they  had  the  docu- 
ments that  enabled  Germany  to  raise  its 
flag  over  a  region  that  makes  it  apparently 
impossible  for  England  to  realize  its  dream  of 
an  unbroken  stretch  of  empire  from  Cairo 
to  Cape  Town,  with  a  rail- 
road running  entirely  across 
Africa.  That  railroad  could 
be  carried  on  British  soil 
from  Khartoum  through  the 
Sudan  nearly  to  Tangan- 
ika; and  it  has  already  been 
brought  northward  through 
British  territory  nearly  to  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake. 
The  ever-present  reflection 
that  it  was  the  German  who 
shattered  this  rosy  dream  is 
one  of  several  reasons  why 
England  and  Germany  do  not 
love  each  other  as  dee])ly  as 
the  peace  advocates  desire. 
Incidentally,  these  two  dis- 
connected ends  of  railroad 
pointing  toward  each  other 
across  an  irremovable  bar- 
rier throw  light  upon  anothi-r 


African  puzzle — Great  Britain's  sustained 
appeal  to  the  nations  for  intervention  in 
the  Belgian  Congo.  A  redistribution  of 
that  Congo  country  would  have  filled  in 
the  gap  in  the  British  empire  and  also  con- 
nected the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad.  Of 
course  the  railroad  will  go  through  whenever 
it  becomes  a  commercial  necessity,  but  some- 
thing must  happen  in  Africa  before  it  can  be- 
come a  military  road  controlled  from  end  to 
end  by  one  nation. 

The  extent  of  these  German  colonies  may 
be  expressed  in  familiar  terms  as  follows: 
Togo  is  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  State 
of  New  York  and  has  a  population  about 
two-thirds  as  large  as  that  of  Philadelphia, 
with  372  white  residents.  The  Cameroons 
would  make  three  States  like  New  York,  and 
the  population  is  one  and  a  half  times  that 
of  Chicago,  with  1284  whites.  German 
Southwest  Africa  would  make  sLx  and  a  half 
States  the  size  of  New  York,  yet  it  is  credited 
with  a  native  population  scarcely  larger  than 
that  of  Nashville  or  Omaha.  It  has  a  Euro- 
pean population  of  about  13,000,  however, 
mainly  Germans.  German  East  Africa  is 
seven  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  New  York 
State  and  has  a  mixed  population  twice  that 
of  New  York  City.  It  also  has  the  second 
largest  European  population — 3756. 

After  you  have  added  up  every  square  mile 
of  German  territory  in  Africa  and  computed 
both  its  actual  and  its  potential  value,  the 
greatest  single  item  is  yet  to  be  added — the 
German  cargo-boat  along  the  African  coast. 
It  is  the  Hamburg  sea-captain  and  not  the 
colonial  official  who  makes  the  Kaiser  to-dav 
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one  of  the  three  great  overlords  of  tlic  Dark 

Continent.    Go  where  you  will  ui)  and  down 

the  coast,  on  either  side,  and  you  will  not  be 

long  in  any  port  before  you  see  the  Ham- 
burg flag  at   the   stern   of  a  heavily   laden 

steamer.     In   the   most   unexpected   places 

along  that  "rottenest  coast  in  the  world" 

you  will  find  a  German  "factory"  stocked 

with  "made-in-Germany"  merchandise    and 

exchanging  it  for  palm-oil  and  other  products 

of  the  African  bush.    These  trading  stations 

do  sufficient  business  to  give  every  outward 

and  homeward-bound  freighter  the  nucleus 

of  a  cargo,  and  a  nucleus  is  all  that  the  cap- 
tain wants.    The  German  has  already  learned 

how  to  take  the  sea-trade  away  from  the 

captain  of  every  other  nation  that  sails  those 

dangerous  seas. 

For  a  thousand  miles  up  and  down  that 

coast  the  writer  has  watched  the  contest  of 

the  cargo-boats,  from  their  decks  and  from 

the  shore.    Far  away  on  the  horizon  appears 

a    Hamburg    steamer    inward-bound.      By 

the  time  its  anchor  drops  ol¥-shore,  you  see 

that  the  cargo  for  that  port  has  all  been 

hoisted  on  deck  and  the  launch  and  surf- 
boats  are  swinging  over  the  sides.     Almost 

by  the  time  the  anchor  hits  the  bottom  the 

surf-boats  are  in  the  water  and  the  steam 

winches  are  lowering  the  cargo.     In  a  very 

short  space  of  time  the  launch  is  towing  a 

string  of  them  to  the  landing,  where  the  com-    speedy  unloading.    The  steamship  captain  is 

pany's  agent  has  made  all  arrangements  for    not  much  in  evidence  during  this  operation; 

the  junior  officers  engineer 
the  handling  of  the  cargo. 
But  if  you  go  into  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  you  will  prob- 
ably see  him  entertaining 
the  managers  of  the  trading 
houses  at  that  port,  telling 
them  the  news  at  home, 
"jollying"  them  in  the  jovi- 
al German  fashion — and  in- 
cidentally telling  them  when 
he  will  come  along  to  pick  up 
cargo  for  Hamburg.  And 
the  system  works  like  a 
charm.  Again  and  again 
I  have  seen  a  Hamburger 
creeping  slowly  homeward 
with  his  vessel  so  weighted 
down  with  palm-oil  that  it 
looked  in  the  distance  almost 
like  a  submarine,  while 
ahead  had  gone  a  Liverpool 
steamer  almost  in  ballast. 
ON  A  GERMAN  RAILROAD  IN  EAST  AFRICA  The  captams  of  thcsc  boats 

(Dark  travelers  in  an  open  wagon  of  the  German  East-African  Usambara  line  p*^     ^     COmmiSSlOU     OU     the 

buying  fruit  from  peddlers  at  one  of  the  stations)  homCWard     CargO     and      the 
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German's  sociability  wins  for  him  the  lion's 
share  of  the  spoil.  Many  a  British  "fac- 
tory" will  let  an  Elder-Dempster  boat  go  by 
and  hold  his  hogshead  of  palm-oil  for  the 
German.  Ser\ice  and  sociability — this  is 
the  secret  of  the  German  concjuest  of  the 
West  African  seas.  Once  the  Liverpool  flag 
monopolized  the  carrying  trade.  Now,  on 
the  high  seas,  you  will  see  one  flag  quite  as 
freciuently  as  the  other;  but  if  you  go  into 
some  independent  port  like  Monrovia,  you 
will  be  almost  certain  to  see  two  German 
flags  to  one  Union  Jack. 

This  is  the  big  reason  why  Berlin  is  so 
keenly  interested  in  Africa,  and  why  it  kicks 
up  a  row  every  little  while  about  Morocco. 
Germany  does  not  want  Morocco,  nor  does 
she  expect  to  get  it.  Possibly  a  coaling-station 
might  be  acceptable,  but  that  is  a  small 
matter.  It  is  the  trade  of  Africa  that  Ger- 
many wants,  and  she  is  getting  it  in  every  port 
where  she  has  anything  like  an  equal  chance. 
Why  is  it  that  Germany — and  not  the  United 
States — which  is  the  real  hope  of  the  Amer- 
ican colony  of  Liberia  in  its  present  effort  to 
avoid  being  gobbled  up  by  Great  Britain  or 
France?  Simply  because  the  trade  of  Liberia 
is  worth  having,  and  Germany  has  the  best 
part  of  it  already.  For  this  reason  the  Ham- 
burg house  of  Woermann  stands  close  to  the 
Government  and  tides  it  over  in  many 
emergencies — and  the  German  consul  lines 


up   on   the   side   of   the   American  minister 
whenever  a  grave  crisis  appears. 

The  German  does  not  have  much  of  a 
showing  in  a  French  port,  hence,  the  fewer 
French  ports  in  Africa  the  better  the  German 
is  pleased.  It  would  be  a  decided  commercial 
gain  to  have  Libreville,  on  the  Equator. 
Incidentally,  the  cession  of  the  coast  of  the 
French  Congo  would  double  the  area  of  the 
Cameroons  and  bring  that  colony  350  miles 
nearer  to  German  Southwest  Africa.  Be- 
tween would  lie  only  the  Portuguese  colony 
of  Angola.  Everybody  knows  that  Portugal 
has  troubles  at  home  nowadays  and  would  be 
helpless  if  provoked  into  an  African  embroglio 
with  Germany.  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
provide  a  boundary  dispute  or  imagine  the 
need  of  protection  for  some  German  trader 
or  miner  in  Portuguese  territory — to  be 
ended  by  annexing  Angola  and  thus  linking 
up  the  main  German  colonies  on  the  W'est 
Coast.  But  suppose  England  should  inter- 
fere just  as  Germany  has  interfered  with  the 
French  plans  in  Morocco?  Very  well;  just 
across  the  continent  is  Portuguese  East 
Africa — bordering  on  a  British  colony.  Pos- 
sibly an  agreement  might  be  reached  whereby 
Germany  would  keep  her  hands  off  if  some- 
thing should  happen  over  there  that  would 
lead  to  the  absorption  of  Portuguese  East 
Africa  by  British  South  Africa.  Neither  na- 
tion is  above  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  and 
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who  would  dare  to  say  them 
nay  if  they  should  get  to- 
gether on  it.  But  whether 
the  German  diplomatic  mind 
runs  in  this  direction  or  an- 
other, the  gain  of  Libreville 
would  be  a  great  ad\antage 
to  German  sea-trade.  It 
would  no  longer  be  profitable 
for  a  ^Marseilles  freighter  to 
steam  farther  southward 
than  the  Gulf  of  Guinea — 
and  the  German  would  have 
a  monopoly  of  at  least 
half  of  the  west  coast. 
But  it  is  this  all-important 
sea-trade  that  will  make 
Germany  hesitate  longest  be- 
fore plunging  into  a  war 
with  England.  Unless  the 
British  navy  could  be  quickly 
and  completely  crushed,  the  Hamburg 
freighters  would  be  driven  from  those  seas  at 
once.    It  would  take  many  navies  to  properly 


THE  STREET-CLEANING  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  GERMAN   EAST 
AFRICAN  TOWN  AT  WORK 


he  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders in  the  German  merchant  marine. 
The  world  at  large  need  not  be  appre- 
guard  that  surf-ridden  coast-line.    And  where   hensive  at  the  prospect  of  Germany  playing  a 


would  fleets  of  warships  coal  if  they  were  to 
remain  indefinitely  on  outpost  duty? 

At  the  close  of  any  war  between  England 
and  Germany,  with  or  without  France,  the 
map-makers  would  be  required  to  recolor 
the  map  of  Africa.  Whichever  nation  might 
win  at  sea  would  have  the  other's  colonies 
at  its  mercy.  With  the  loss  of  colonies  goes 
prestige  and  trade.  That  the  Kaiser  is 
keenly  interested  may  well  be  believed,  for 


freer  hand  in  African  politics.  Two-score 
years  and  more  have  removed  most  of  the 
skepticism  about  the  German's  adaptability 
for  colonization.  Perhaps  he  is  less  imperial 
in  his  upbuilding  when  compared  with  the 
French,  but  the  isolation  of  his  colonies  for- 
bids vast  railroad  projects  and  ocean-to- 
ocean  telegraph  lines.  In  his  attitude  toward 
the  African  native  and  his  methods  of  fitting 
him  for  enlarged  opportunities,  the  German 
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deserves  the  commendation  of  all  good  men. 
A  large  part  of  Africa  must  forever  remain 
uninhabitable  for  any  large  white  popu- 
lation and  its  destiny  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  native.  Without  the  blowing  of 
horns  and  the  noise  of  the  press-agent, 
the  German  is  training  the  young  African 
in  his  own  way — and  making  a  pretty  good 
job  of  it. 

The  writer  has  watched  the  German 
closely  in  his  relations  to  these  half-wild  pro- 
teges on  the  west  coast.  The  administration 
of  government  there  is  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  the  men  from  the  Rhine 
country  are  probably  less  easily  driven  into 
irritability  than  any  other  white  men.  There 
have  been  occasional  charges  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  it  is  true,  but  the  Germans  them- 
selves have  been  quickest  to  call  the  responsi- 
ble ofificials  to  account.     Besides,  we  should 


rerhember  that  the  administrative  job  in 
Africa  is  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  world. 
The  heat  and  the  rains,  the  isolation  and 
privations  of  the  white  man's  life,  and  the 
debihty  that  comes  from  frequent  fevers 
drive  the  amiability  from  most  men  who 
work  within  the  equatorial  belt.  IMoreover, 
the  official  is  expected  to  work  miracles  with 
a  primitive  and  sluggish  people — and  the 
African  is  at  times  the  laziest,  the  stubborn- 
est,  and  the  stupidest  creature  ever  fashioned 
in  the  form  of  man. 

After  observing  the  white  men  of  many  na- 
tions at  the  task  of  regenerating  Africa,  one 
cannot  escape  a  conviction  that  the  German 
native  will  rise  as  high  in  the  scale,  if  not 
higher,  than  any  other  within  the  same  belt. 
At  the  same  time,  were  the  present  writer  an 
African  he  should  prefer  to  live  under  the 
French  flag. 
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THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  GEOGRAPHERS— DELEGATES  TO   THE    LONDON    CONFERENCE   OF    NOVEM- 
BER. 1909.  WHICH  ADOPTED  THE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  MAP 

MAPPING  THE  WORLD   ON  A 
STANDARD   SCALE 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 


CO  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
'^  raphy  of  the  world  is  acquired  from 
maps  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  take  these 
representations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  granted  without  considering  either  their 
full  significance  or  the  method  of  their  prep- 
aration. Yet  so  important  is  the  matter 
that  recently  the  leading  nations  have  united 
to  construct  a  standard  international  map  of 
the  world,  the  various  sheets  of  which,  pre- 
pared to  the  same  scale,  shall  be  uniform  in 
the  method  of  representation,  delineation, 
and  symbols. 

The  matter  of  scale  was  the  first  important 
consideration,  and  it  will  be  recalled  at  once 


from  our  school  days,  if  not  from  our  daily 
experience,  that  comparatively  few  of  the 
maps  of  the  atlases  are  drawn  to  the  same 
scale.  As  a  result  it  is  indeed  rare  for  people 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  extent  of 
territory  of  different  states  and  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  situated  on  different  conti- 
nents. Even  different  States  of  the  United 
States  are  not  thought  of  with  their  proper 
comparative  areas,  except  by  those  specially 
informed  or  trained.  This  is  because  the 
page  of  the  atlas  or  school  geography  is  taken 
as  a  standard,  and  the  individual  map  is  re- 
produced to  fill  it  irrespective  of  scale,  with 
the  aim  of  showing  as  much  detail  as  possible. 
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For  this  reason  few  people  in  the  Eastern 
States  realize  that  Colorado,  with  its  area  of 
103,925  square  miles,  is  seven  times  theextent 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  which  together  include  14,555  square 
miles.  And  going  outside  the  national  do- 
main, yet  not  into  unfamiliar  fields,  how 
many,  either  school  children  or  adults,  realize 
that  France  is  of  smaller  area  than  the  State 
of  Texas? 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  this  matter  of 
scale  important,  but  there  is  the  added  ques- 
tion of  collecting  all  the  available  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  world  on  a  single  uni- 
form set  of  maps. 

THE    NEED    OF    A   STANDARD   MAP 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  surface  as  expressed  on  maps 
must  vary  greatly  in  different  regions,  so  that 
in  assembling  this  material  into  one  standard 
map  it  is  found  that  while  there  may  be  com- 
plete and  minute  data  for  one  continent,  there 
may  be  practically  nothing  for  another.  Thus 
there  are  parts  of  the  world  that  are  adequate- 
ly surveyed,  for  instance  all  of  Europe  except 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  where  centuries  of 
military  operations  have  required  and  led  to 
the  construction  of  maps  so  thorough  that 
often  there  is  a  wealth  of  detail  in  excess  of 
that  needed  for  ordinary  scientific  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  same  condition  holds  good,  though  to 
a  less  extent,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  opening  of  new  country  to  settle- 
ment, and  a  rapid  economic  development 
have  produced  a  similar  condition  for  much 
of  its  area.  But  there  are  other  parts  of 
America  and  fairly  extensive  areas  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America,  where  there  are 
more  or  less  accurate  maps  that  show  merely 
the  distribution  of  streams  and  the  location 
of  the  principal  places,  but  give  no  informa- 
tion as  to  altitudes  and  land  forms.  Finally 
there  are  those  remaining  regions  of  which 
our  knowledge  ranges  from  a  mere  guess  to 
some  other  degree  of  inadequacy. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  geographical 
knowledge,  it  was  not  strange  that  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  standard  international  map  of  the 
world  should  be  brought  before  various  geo- 
graphical congresses  as  early  as  1891,  but  it 
was  not  finally  decided  upon  until  the  autumn 
of  1909  at  an  international  conference  called 
l)y  the  British  Government.  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  formally  participated, 


while  Australia,  Canada,  and  Saxony  were 
represented.  Formal  resolutions  and  a  de- 
tailed plan  were  adopted;  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  agreed  to  prepare 
the  map  for  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Australia,  while  Canada  and  the  United 
States  became  responsible  for  their  territory, 
leaving  but  Central  and  South  America  un- 
provided for. 

A  second  congress  will  be  held  in  Rome, 
Italy,  in  October  and  will  be  attended 
by  R.  B.  Marshall,  Chief  Geographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  as  repre- 
sentative of  that  organization  and  the  Amer- 
ican Government. 

Bailey  Willis,  Geologist  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey, and  S.  S.  Kiibel,  the 
Chief  Engraver  of  that  organization,  were  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
ference of  1909.  Mr.  Willis,  soon  after  his 
return  to  America,  undertook  with  the 
authority  of  the  American  Government  a 
mission  to  South  America  and  secured  the 
much-desired  cooperation  of  several  of  the 
most  important  countries. 

Thus  auspiciously  inaugurated,  work  was 
straightway  begun  on  this  new  standard 
international  map  and  it  is  now  progressing 
actively.  For  the  well-known  and  adequately 
surveyed  area,  as  in  Europe,  where  all  data 
are  available,  it  is  only  a  question  of  putting 
to  work  draftsmen  and  engravers,  directing 
them  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  joint  reso- 
lutions making  new  plates  from  old  material. 
In  Europe  the  actual  publication  can  be  ar- 
ranged with  competent  map-publishing  houses, 
but  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
deem  it  advisable  to  put  its  material  and  data 
at  the  disposal  of  European  firms,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  being  compiled  for  publication  by 
the  Geological  Survey  in  accordance  with  its 
fixed  policy  of  low  costs  and  official  publica- 
tion. With  a  number  of  these  maps  in  actual 
process  of  preparation  it  is  of  interest  to  con- 
sider some  of  their  chief  features. 

THE   ONE-MILLIONTH   MAP 

The  scale  selected  for  the  new  Interna- 
tional Map  is  quite  large,  one  to  a  million,  or 
in  other  words  one  inch  on  the  map  would 
correspond  to  nearly  sixteen  miles  on  the 
earth's  surface.  This  is  sufficiently  large  to 
enable  the  villages  as  well  as  the  cities  to  be 
shown,  and  also  the  railways,  principal  roads, 
im[)ortant  water  courses,  the  general  form  of 
the  hills  and  mountains  and  the  beds  of  the 
oceans  and  great  lakes.  That  this  size  will 
l)rove  useful  for  all  purposes,  commercial  as 
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Ipdex  Diagram  of  sheets  for  the  International   Map 
on  tbe  Scale   of    I  lOOQOOO 


^o^ni^^£^2!£^i?. 


INDEX  DIAGRAM  OF  SHEETS  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MAP 

(A  similar  diagram  is  used  for  the  Southern  Hemisphere) 


well  as  political  and  scientific,  will  appear 
when  we  consider  the  map  as  a  whole  and  also 
the  individual  sheets.  Each  of  these  will 
measure  about  25  x  20  inches  and  will  com- 
prise six  degrees  of  longitude  and  four  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  an  area  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Consequently  there  will  he  required  to 
cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  2640 
sheets,  each  of  which  will  bear  an  internation- 
al number  and  letter,  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map  of  one  of  the  hemispheres.  The  let- 
ters are  arranged  north  and  south  from  the 
Equator,  each  sheet  being  designated  in  lati- 
tude by  a  letter  and  in  longitude  by  a  number. 


as  North  B  12.  The  lettering  begins  at  the 
Equator  with  A  preceded  by  North  or  South 
and  extends  to  V,  with  the  polar  areas  desig- 
nated by  Z.  Just  as  the  initial  parallel  is  the 
Equator,  so  the  initial  meridian  is  the  ante- 
meridian of  Greenwich,  180°  East  or  West, 
this  line  passing  through  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  sectors  are  numbered  from  i  to  60,  in- 
creasing in  an  easterly  direction.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  selection  of 
Greenwich  as  the  primary  meridian  is  a  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  progress  in  scientific  work 
made  possible  by  international  cooperation, 
for  the  French  geographers  with  most  com- 
mendable spirit  expressed  their  willingness  to 
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abandon  Paris  as  a  pri- 
mary meridian  to  accept 
that  of  their  British  neigh- 
bors. And  the  same  subor- 
dination of  national  pride 
to  scientific  progress  and 
international  comity  led 
the  French  Republic  but 
a  few  months  ago  to  adopt 
international  standard 
time  with  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  as  a  starting 
point.  It  would  seem  most 
appropriate,  therefore, 
that  a  corresponding  liber- 
ality should  be  manifested 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions in  adopting  the  inter- 
national metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures 
which  had  its  origin  and 
development  in  France. 

The  map  sheets  de- 
scribed will  not  number 
2640,  as  about  three- 
fourths*  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  ocean,  the  mapping 
of  which  is  unnecessary  for 
the  present  purpose,  so  that 
to  include  even  the  Oceanic 
islands  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  construct  in  all 
for  the  International  Atlas       small  section,  one  degree  square,  of  sheet  "north  1— ig" 

more      tnan      1500     SneetS.       (From  an  advance  sheet  of  the  base-map.     It  shows  the  scale  i:  1,000,000.      Refer  to 

Each  sheet  bears  in  addi-  Section  i— is  on  opposite  page) 
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tion  to  its  number  the  name  of  the  locality 
represented,  or  the  most  important  geographi- 
cal feature  of  the  territory,  and  shows  a  small 
index  diagram  giving  the  names  and  numbers 
of  the  eight  surrounding  sheets,  which  will 
serve  as  a  convenient  reference  in  joining 
sheets  when  a  map  of  large  extent  is  desired. 
This  will  be  ai)preciated  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  reduced  map  of  the  United 
States,    which   if   made   of   the   sheets   and 

'  mounted  would  measure  approximately  20  x 
12  feet.    In  other  words  the  sheets  falling  to 

,  the.  United  States  south  of  Canada  and  in- 
cluding slices  of  the  oceans,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  number  fifty-two,  and  of  these  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  in  prepa- 
ration nine  covering  parts  of  the  Eastern, 
Central,  and  Western  States. 

COMPILING    THE    MAP 

From  the  geographical  data  of  the  Survey 
the  base  maps  are  now  being  compiled  on  a 
scale  of  I  :  500,000,  or  7.89  miles  to  the  inch, 
and  they  may  be  reproduced  by  photography 
or  photo-lithography  on  the  same  or  smaller 
scales.  The  engraving  of  the  map,  however, 
will  be  on  the  i  :  1,000,000  scale.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Marshall,  Chief  Geographer  and  chairman  of 
the  I  :  1,000,000  map  committee  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Committee,  is  in 
charge  of  this  work  and  has  recently  stated 
that:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  task  may 
be  prosecuted  with  such  energy,  that  the 
first  edition  of  the  one  millionth  map  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  part  of  the  standard  map 
of  the  world,  may  be  engraved  and  published 
within  ten  years." 

The  compilation  involves  four  distinct 
elements:  namely;  control,  drainage,  culture 
and  topography.  The  control  consists  of  all 
places  or  positions  which  have  been  deter- 
mined astronomically  or  by  triangulation,  and 
are  found  on  various  surveys,  topographical 
and  other  maps,  such  as  those  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Land  Office,  which  have  been  adjusted  to  the 
geodetic  positions  or  precise  geographical 
points  on  the  earth's  surface,  taking  into  con- 
sideration, of  course,  its  curvature. 

The  drainage  consists  of  all  lakes,  rivers, 
streams,  canals,  swamps,  and  other  water 
bodies,  carefully  adjusted  as  regards  position 
to  the  control  discussed  above,  and  so  drawn 
as  to  preserve  their  characteristic  bends  and 
branchings.  The  culture  includes  the  various 
political  boundaries,  as  of  States,  'counties, 
reservations,  etc.,  and  Land  Office  lines,  and 


villages,  railroads,  electric  railways,  and  high- 
ways (or  roads  and  trails).  Of  these  a  proper 
selection  is  made,  so  as  to  secure  all  essential 
elements,  yet  not  to  crowd  the  map  unduly, 
for  each  of  these  features  carries  its  appro- 
priate name.  The  outline,  control,  drainage 
and  culture  give  the  base  map  and  are  printed 
in  black.  On  this  must  be  overlaid  the  topog- 
raphy which  is  compiled  concurrently  with 
the  base  map. 

Unlike  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  has  not  complete  topographic 
data  and  maps  for  its  entire  territory,  leaving 
out  of  question  its  insular  possessions.  But 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
been  at  work  on  the  preparation  of  a  map  or 
atlas  of  the  entire  country  and  has  now  sur- 
veyed about  1,107,765  square  miles,  exclusive 
of  Alaska,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
United  States.  For  this  territory  official 
maps  are  available  at  nominal  cost  as  soon  as 
published  by  the  Survey.  These  maps,  while 
lacking  the  refinements  of  European  military 
and  other  maps  in  many  cases,  are  of  the 
greatest  practical  use.  These  sheets  will  be 
used  wherever  available,  supplemented  by  the 
best  data  to  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 

The  topographic  map  aims  to  produce  a 
map  directly  from  nature  by  measurements 
and  sketches,  which  shows  not  only  the 
natural  features,  such  as  drainage  and  relief, 
but  also  those  known  to  the  topographer  as 
"cultural,"  or  those  which  depend  upon  man, 
as  railways,  canals,  mines,  buildings,  etc. 
The  topographic  sheets,  mapped  in  the  field 
and  inked  in  the  office  of  the  Survey,  of  course 
are  published  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  Stand- 
ard International  Map  and  one  of  the  sheets 
of  the  usual  size  represents  a  section  of  coun- 
try that  one  might  walk  across  in  a  few  hours. 
But  the  redrawing  while  eliminating  the  non- 
essential detail  takes  into  consideration  all 
the  essential  features  and  reproduces  them 
at  the  desired  scale  of  i  :  1,000,000. 

Thus  the  topographical  relief,  or  difTerences 
of  altitude  over  a  region,  will  be  shown  by 
generalized  contour  lines  connecting  points  at 
the  same  altitude  and  spaced  at  intervals  de- 
pending upon  the  level  or  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  the  extent  to  which 
data  are  available.  To  bring  out  detail  too 
small  to  be  shown  by  the  contours  and  the 
minor  features  of  the  valleys,  shading  will  be 
used,  but  open  contours  and  limited  shading 
will  prevail,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  base  mai). 
The  topographical  map  thus  compiled  upon  a 
photo-lithographic  copy  of  the  base  map  will 
give  the  copy  for  engra\ing  the  i  :  i ,000,000 
map,  the  features  of  which  will  be  printed  in 
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the  various  colors  specified  in  the   interna- 
tional agreement. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  execution  of  the 
original  copy  now  being  made  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  is  being  accom- 
plished not  only  with  great  care  as  to  accur- 
acy of  compilation,  but  also  with  special 
attention  as  to  delineation  and  the  quality  of 
lettering  and  other  details,  to  secure  the  best 
possible  reproduction  by  direct  photo-lith- 
ography. 

UNIFORMITY   OF   NOMENCLATURE 

The  achievement  of  uniformity  in  these 
International  Standard  maps  has  been  further 
accomplished  by  agreement  on  a  number  of 
im.portant  conventions  aside  from  matters  of 
scale  and  projection.  Thus  the  spelling  and 
transliteration  of  names  is  to  be  that  of  the 
country  or  dominion  represented  by  the  map 
and  the  Latin  alphabet  is  to  be  used.  Ac- 
cordingly such  familiar  terms  as  '*  The  Hague ' ' 
will  appear  as  "S'Gravenhagen,"  "Vienna" 
will  be  "Wien,"  "Florence,"  "Firenze,"  etc. 
On  the  maps  of  China  and  Russia,  Chinese 
and  Russian  characters  will  not  be  used,  and 
as  regards  Chinese  names,  always  a  stum- 
bling block  to  cartographers,  the  usage  of  the 
Post  and  Customs  Service  will  be  followed. 

The  conventional  signs  agreed  upon  follow 
in  the  main  those  used  for  many  years  on 


maps  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
lettering  and  symbols  being  specified  with 
definiteness  in  order  to  secure  absolute  uni- 
formity. All  culture  is  in  black  except  roads 
which  are  red;  all  drainage  is  in  blue,  con- 
tours in  brown,  and  shading  in  gray.  Names 
will  be  in  the  same  colors  as  the  features 
except  mountains  which  are  lettered  in  black. 

To  show  topographic  relief,  there  will  be 
drawn  a  series  of  generalized  contours  with 
intervals  varying  from  loo  meters  (328  feet) 
in  normal  country:  to  200,  500,  or  1000  in 
hilly  or  mountainous  regions;  and  color  effects 
will  be  used  to  show  the  distribution  of  alti- 
tudes and  sea  depths.  -  Different  shades  of 
blue  will  denote  different  depths  of  lakes  and 
seas,  three  shades  of  green  will  indicate  low- 
lands from  sea  level  to  300  meters  (984. 2 5  feet) , 
pale  buff  will  be  used  up  to  500  meters 
(1640.42  feet),  followed  by  brown  gradually 
growing  darker  up  to  3000  meters  (9842.50 
feet),  then  comes  violet  fading  into  white  at 
the  highest  elevations  above  7000  meters 
(22,965.83  feet). 

Once  these  and  other  conventions  are  found 
on  the  Standard  International  maps  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  become  universal  and 
the  maps  of  atlases,  guide  books,  encyclo- 
paedias and  other  reference  works  published 
in  different  countries  will  soon  be  made  on  a 
uniform  basis,  not  to  mention  the  various 
official  maps  which  to-day  show  a  striking 
lack  of  harmony. 

In  the  single  matter  of  relief,  for  example, 
there  is  great  diversity. 

On  Chinese  maps  the  shapes  of  the  moun- 
tains are  shown,  in  Germany  and  Austria 
slopes  are  indicated  by  hachures,  in  France 
there  is  shading  as  in  a  relief  model  or  plaster 
map,  while  in  the  United  States  points  at  the 
same  altitude  are  connected  by  contour  lines 
spaced  at  certain  definite  distances  of  eleva- 
tion. 

To  secure  international  and  scientific  uni- 
formity, the  metric  scale  is  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  other  measures,  inasmuch  as 
every  map  shall  bear  a  scale  expressed  in 
kilometers,  and  altitudes  will  be  marked  in 
meters  both  for  fixed  points  and  contours,  but 
other  scales  and  equivalent  values  in  other 
units  may  be  added.  Accordingly  for  British 
and  American  maps  a-  scale  of  miles  will  be 
added  just  as  is  done  w'ith  the. maps  of  the 
Coast  Survey  which  are  prepared  from  sur- 
veys where  the  metric  measures  are  used. 

When  a  sheet  covers  an  area  belonging  to 
several  neighboring  countries,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  producing  the  map 
should  consult  with  all  the  governments  in- 
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terested  as  regards  the  material  available,  but 
more  especially  as  regards  nomenclature. 

The  completion  of  the  Standard  Inter- 
national Maj)  of  the  world  not  only  is  of  im- 
portance for  its  primary  objects,  but  for  the 
great  impetus  that  it  will  give  to  the  explora- 
tion and  sur\-ey  of  the  less  known  regions  of 
the  world,  as  a  good-natured  rivalry  is  bound 
to  ensue  in  completing  the  quota  of  the 
sheets  assigned  to  each  nation.  To  do  this, 
further  surveys  will  be  instituted,  while  from 
time  to  time  additions  and  corrections  will  be 
made  to  existing  sheets.  Finally,  when  the 
world  map  is  completed,  it  will  afford  a  satis- 
factory base  map  on  which  may  be  laid  color- 
ing or  other  modifications  for  census  purposes, 
for  geology,  ethnography,  crops,  meteorology, 
and  similar  objects. 

What  the  time  required  to  complete  this 
great  atlas  will  be,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
tell.    For  the  sheets  to  be  compiled  by  the 


\-«r   -    ■ 


United  States  Geological  Survey  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  base  and  topographic  maps  can  be 
completed  in  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the  present 
rate  of  Federal  appropriations.  But  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  individual  States  this  time 
can  be  reduced  materially.  The  estimated 
cost  of  compiling  the  base  map  without  the 
topography  is  stated  as  from  Si 5  to  S3 5  per 
thousand  square  miles.  The  cost  is  least,  of 
course,  where  the  topographic  surveys  are 
full  and  complete,  and  most  in  densely  settled 
districts  where  many  names  and  details  of 
culture  must  be  added,  or  where  a  lack  of 
maps  or  surveys  makes  compilation  difficult. 
So  well  organized  is  the  geographic  work  of 
the  Gbological  Survey,  compensating  in  large 
measure  for  the  poor  work  of  American  pri- 
vate map  makers,  that  the  cost  can  be 
gauged  with  considerable  exactness  and  the 
work  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  precision  as 
funds  are  provided. 
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PORTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MAP 
(This  is  to  reduce  a  map  to  a  smaller  scale) 


SELF-SUPPORTING  PUPILS  IN  THE  VINELAND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

(The  picture  at  the  left  represents  these  boys — half-brothers — as  they  came  from  the  poorhouse  to  enter  the  Training 
School  in  1901.  The  picture  at  the  right  is  from  a  photograph  taken  after  they  had  been  in  the  school  just  eight  years.  One 
of  the  boys  now  acts  as  assistant  to  the  teachers  in  gymnasium  and  handicraft  work;  the  other  in  the  tailor  shop.  Both  can 
read,  write,  and  "cipher  ";  but  can  never  be  released  altogether  from  institutional  control.  Since,  however  they  are  self- 
supporting,  the  State  appropriation  for  them  has  been  withdrawn) 


AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  RACE 

IMPROVEMENT 

BY   FRANCES   MAULE   BJORKMAN 


TN  one  of  [those  institutions  that,  in  the  old 
days,  would  have  been  called  an  "idiot 
asylum,"  there  was  a  little  boy  known  as 
Peter. 

For  a  long  time  after  his  arrival  at  the 
institution  Peter  was  a  serious  problem.  In 
all  his  classes  he  sat  staring  apathetically 
before  him,  taking  the  work  that  was  put 
into  his  hands,  holding  it  patiently  until  it 
was  taken  away,  but  doing  absolutely  nothing 
with  it. 

However,  none  of  his  teachers — for  in  this 
institution  they  do  teach  even  idiots — forced 
or  urged  him.  They  just  kept  on,  day  after 
day,  giving  him  the  materials  for  work  and 
trying  with  all  sorts  of  gentle  wiles  to  inter- 
est him  in  what  the  other  children  were  doing. 


Then  at  Easter  some  one  sent  him  a  toy 
rabbit,  and  in  the  manual  training  class  next 
day  he  produced  this  from  his  pocket,  took 
up  his  tools  and  began  a  pitiful  attempt  to 
carve  out  a  copy  of  it  in  the  wood  before  him. 
Quick  to  seize  the  advantage,  his  teacher,  a 
young  woman  of  unusual  pedagogical  acumen, 
helped  and  guided  the  fumbling  httle  hands 
until  another  rabbit  actually  did  begin  to 
take  form  before  the  boy's  delighted  eyes. 

After  that  there  was  no  trouble  with 
Peter.  A  way  had  been  found  into  his  mind, 
and  his  sleeping  faculties  had  been  awakened 
and  set  to  work.  Before  long  it  became  evi- 
dent that  somewhere  in  his  darkened' men- 
tality there  had  been  lying  dormant  a  real 
gift  for  wood-working,  and  to-day  Peter  is 
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rapidly  developing  into  an  excellent  car- 
penter. 

In  this  same  institution  there  was  an- 
other difficult  child  by  the  name  of  Daisy. 
Daisy  was  one  of  the  restless,  troublesome 
kind.  She  ".couldn't  keep  her  mind  on  her 
work."  She  fidgeted,  spoiled  materials,  dis- 
tracted the  other  children. 

One  day  somebody  ga\e  Daisy  a  doll — a 
wonderful  creature  of  peculiar  charms  and 
accomplishments;  and  Daisy's  delight  in  it 
gave  her  teachers  an  idea.  The  same  dis- 
cerning young  woman  in  the  manual  training 
room  suggested  that  it  would  be  splendid  for 
Daisy  to  build  a  house  for  her  new  doll. 
Daisy  took  to  the  notion  at  once;  and  the 
sewing  teacher,  the  modeling  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  of  weaving  and  basketry,  coached  by 
the  manual  training  teacher,  took  up  the 
suggestion  and  urged  the  desirability  of  cur- 
tains, dishes,  rugs,  and  carpets  for  the  doll's 
house. 

So  Daisy  fell  to  work,  encouraged  and 
stimulated  in  every  class,  to  build  and  fur- 
nish a  dwelling  suitable  for  her  darling;  and 
almost  from  the  start  she  began  to  manifest 
powers  that  her  teachers  had  at  best  only 
suspected.  She  had  been  supplied  with  a  life 
interest,  something  she  wanted  to  do  and 
saw  a  reason  for  doing;  and  this  called  forth, 
naturally  and  inevitably,  the  latent  capac- 
ities of  her  sluggish  intelligence. 

The  institution  in  which  these  two  mir- 
acles were  performed — for  miracles  they  would 
have  been  considered  a  decade  or  two  ago — 
is  the  Vineland  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Boys  and  Girls;  but  although  it  sets 
the  standards  for  all  the  other  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the 
name  of  the  little  town  of  Vineland  famous 
wherever  the  care  and  training  of  mentally 
defective  children  is  being  studied,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  valued  not  so  much  for  its  work 
for  the  sub-normal — remarkable  as  that  is — 
as  for  the  light  that  this  work  throws  upon 
what  has  been  called  "the  new  science  of 
humaniculture." 

For  here — here  in  this  "idiot  asylum" — 
they  are  actually  applying,  and  with  almost 
unvarying  success,  certain  radical  new  theories 
in  regard  to  the  training  and  education  of 
children  that,  as  far  as  the  normal  are  con- 
cerned, have  as  yet  hardly  got  beyond  the 
point  of  academic  discussion. 

Here  they  have  demonstrated  in  innumer- 
able such  cases  as  those  of  Peter  and  Daisy 
the  validity  of  the  theory,  so  warmly  advo- 
cated by  many  of  the  foremost  students  of 
modern  educational  methods,  but  so  suspi- 


ciously regarded  by  most  parents  and  teach- 
ers, that  a  child  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  do 
anything  it  does  not  want  to  do,  nor  pre- 
vented from  doing  anything  it  does  want  to 
do.  They  have  learned  that  a  child's  desire 
is  a  precious  blossom  to  be  watched  and 
watered  with  the  tenderest  care,  because  it 
is  the  index  to  that  child's  special  aptitudes. 
What  a  child  wants  to  do,  it  can  do.  There- 
fore, unlike  the  run  of  educationally  orthodox 
teachers  and  parents  who  feel  bound  to  force 
or  persuade  or  cajole  their  children  into  doing 
their  will,  these  people  at  Vineland  bend 
their  efforts  to  find  out  what  is  the  child's 
will — and  then  work  that  will  for  all  it  is 
worth.  The  results  speak  for  themselves — 
in  miracles,  like  those  wrought  upon  Peter 
and  Daisy. 

They  ha\e  also  worked  out  to  successful 
conclusions,  the  theory,  even  more  provocative 
to  "practical"  disciplinarians,  that  punish- 
ment is  futile — e\-en  harmful.  Experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  modern 
psychology  have  taught  them  that  punish- 
ments actually  increase  the  chances  of 
repetition  of  the  act  punished  because  they 
focus  the  child's  attention  upon  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  rewards  for  good  conduct,  by 
turning  the  cKild's  mind  in  that  direction,  are 
conducive  of  more  good  conduct. 

INCENTIVES, — NOT   PENALTIES 

At  Vineland,  therefore,  they  have  abolisVied 
the  penalty  and  set  up  the  incentive.  Chief 
of  these,  perhaps,  is  the  "store  privilege." 

Each  child  is  provided  with  a  "store  credit 
card,"  and  upon  this  it  gets  a  mark  from  each 
of  its  teachers  to  whom  its  lessons  and  conduct 
have  been  satisfactory.  Each  of  these  marks 
is  equi\'alent  to  a  penny,  and  on  Saturday  the 
child  can  go  to  the  store  and  buy  as  many 
pennies'  worth  as  there  are  marks.  The  chil- 
dren who  fail  in  lessons  or  conduct  are  not 
punished;  they  simply  do  not  get  the  marks 
that  would  have  enabled  them  to  gratify 
some  long-cherished  desire, for  ball  or  top,  for 
doll  or  hair-ribbon. 

Another  incentive  lies  in  the  system  of 
grou])ing  the  children  according  to  their  "de- 
pendableness,"  the  most  dependable  groups 
having  the  most  privileges,  the  least  depend- 
able, the  fewest.  An  increase  of  dej)endable- 
ness  in  any  child  is  immediately  rewarded  by 
a  transfer  to  one  of  the  more  desirable  groups. 
In  the  case  of  a  falling  off,  the  culprit  goes 
back,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  logical 
result  of  unreliability — a  simple  process  that 
e\en  the  dullest  seem  able  to  grasp. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  RACE  IMPROVEMENT 
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The  motto  of  the  Training  School,  printed 
large  in  all  its  literature,  is,  "We  believe  in 
happiness  first,  all  else  follows;"  and  here 
"happiness"  is  no  mere  sentimental  abstrac- 
tion, but  an  intensely  practical  working  force. 

STIMULATING    INDIVIDUALITY 

Since  one  of  the  essentials  to  happiness  is 
granted  by  psychologists  to  be  a  proud  sense 
of  indi\'iduality,  every  effort  is  made  to  de- 
velop individuality — even  in  such  small  mat- 
ters as  clothes.  The  children  are  not  required 
to  wear  a  uniform,  but  are  encouraged  to 
choose  their  own  things  and  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  their  appearance.  The  size  of  the 
school  makes  it  impossible  to  give  to  each 
pupil  an  individual  birthday  party,  but 
since  it  is  felt  that  each  child's  birthday 
should  be  remembered,  the  teachers  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  having  one  big  party 
every  month  for  all  the  children  whose  birth- 
days fall  within  that  month.  Once  a  week 
they  have  a  contest — with  prizes — in  which 
every  child,  down  to  the  dullest,  is  given  a 
chance  to  show  off  what  he  can  do  in  the  line 


A   GOOD   PIANIST, SKILLED    AND    TRUSTWORTHY    IN 

ALL   FORMS    OF    INDUSTRIAL   WORK 
(This  pupil  helps  in  the  kindergarten) 


A    PUPIL    WHO    CAN    NEITHER   READ    NOR    WRITE,  BUT 
WHO    PAYS    HER    WAY   BY   USEFUL   WORK 

(She  is  a  waitress  in  the  school  dining-room,  does  beautiful 
woodwork,  and  plays  the  cornet  in  the  band) 

in  which  he  is  most  proficient,  be  it  only 
scrubbing  floors  or  washing  dishes — and  just 
as  much  applause  is  given  to  those  who  do 
scrub  floors  and  wash  dishes,  and  just  as 
much  attention  to  the  awarding  of  their 
prizes,  as  to  the  higher  grade  children  who 
"speak  pieces"  or  sing  songs. 

NOT   AFRAID    OF    FUN 

Entertainments,  plays,  concerts,  jollifica- 
tions of  all  kinds  are  going  on  constantly. 
Christmas  eve  every  child  hangs  up  its  stock- 
ing and  wakes  to  find  it  bulging  with  its  own 
peculiar  wants,  just  as  if  it  were  the  petted 
darling  of  a  private  home — and  there  is  al- 
ways a  tree,  and  a  Santa  Claus,  and  more 
presents  on  Christmas  Day.  Every  holiday, 
down  to  the  most  insignificant,  is  celebrated 
with  its  own  appropriate  exercises,  and  every 
common  day  is  begun  wuth  a  glorious  general 
romp,  called  "morning  assembly." 

They  are  not  a  bit  afraid  at  Vineland  of 
spoiling  children  with  too  much  fun.  Fun, 
they  say,  is  a  primary  condition  to  effective 
educational  work.  What  they  do  fear  is  un- 
happiness,  depression,  boredom.    So  much  do 
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which  the  children  are  taken 
on  camping  trips  during  the 
Summer. 

These  things  are  provided, 
not  as  amusements  merely^ 
but  as  the  important  part  of 
the  educational  equipment. 
Tennis,  baseball,  foot-ball, 
basket-ball,  and  all  other 
games  and  sports  are  not 
only  encouraged  as  in  the 
ordinary  school,  but  are  sys- 
tematically taught  to  all  the 
children  as  an  integral  part 
of  their  school  work.  What- 
ever develops  muscular  co- 
ordination, they  say  at  Vine- 
land,  tends  to  develop  brain 
power  also. 

COTTAGE    GROUPS ' 


ONE   OF   THE       HIGH-GRADE        GIRLS 

(She  will  learn  to  do  the  necessary  things  in  life,  but  cannot  be  trusted  to  go  out 
trom  institutional  control) 


The  children — some  400  in 
number — are  housed  in  large 
family  groups,  classified  ac- 

they  fear  these  things,  indeed,  that  to  fight  cording  to  mental  grade,  in  ten  attractive 

them  they  have  organized  a  secret  society —  little  cottages  furnished  in  as  homelike  and 

the  strangest  secret  society  in  the  world.    It  "un-institutional"   a   manner   as   the   most 

has  no  officers,  holds  no  meetings,  and  recog-  exacting  could  ask.    Each  of  these  is  presided 

nizes  only  two  by-laws.    They  are  these:  one  over  by  a  "house-mother,"  selected  not  only 

member  seeing  another  member  looking  cross  for  her  experience,  but  for  her  love  for  and 

or  sad  must  say  instantly,  "Do  you  belong?"  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  particular 

and  the  other  member  must  answer — with  a  class  of  children  with  which  she  has  to  deal, 

smile.  so  that  in  the  home  life  as  well  as  in  the 

Music — martial,  stirring  and  gay — is  used  strictly  educational   activities,   the  children 

constantly  and  designedly  to  keep  up  this  all-  are  subjected  to  only  those  influences  that  the 

desirable  spirit  of  joy.    There  is  an  institu-  Vineland  people  recognize  as  most  favorable 

tion  band,  of  course;  and  to  its  inspiring  to  the  development  of  the  mind  and  soul, 
drums  and  brasses  the  children  go  through  a 
large  part  of  their  work  and  play.     Singing 
too,  in  solo,  quartet,  sextet,  and  chorus,  of 

songs  selected  especially  for  their  inspiriting  The  teaching  proper  centers,  naturally,  in 

quality,   forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  manual  training  and  gymnasium,  although 


PEDAGOGICAL  METHODS 


daily  program. 


the  elementary  academic  branches  are  taught, 
and  taught  successfully  despite  the  well-nigh 
overwhelming  difficulties  of  imparting  to  the 
feeble-minded  anything  like  abstract  knowl- 
edge. 

Here  is  where  the  new  educational  theories 


AMUSEMENT  AS  PART  OF  THE  SCHOOLING 

On  the  institution  grounds  there  is  a  little 
Zoo  containing  wolves,  foxes,  ferrets,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  guinea-pigs,  and  many  different  of  which  I  have  spoken  receive  their  severest 
kinds  of  birds.  There  is  a  fountain  with  gold  test  and  come  off  most  highly  vindicated.  A 
fish  in  it,  a  merry-go-round,  many  swings,  single  little  incident  that  I  chanced  to  wit- 
There  are  tennis  courts,  an  athletic  field,  ness  while  I  was  making  the  rounds  of  the 
school  gardens,  a  band-stand.  On  the  wide  school  illuminates  significantly  the  workings 
spaces  of  smooth  lawn  shaded  by  beautiful  of  the  system. 

big  trees,  not  a  single  "  keep-off-the-grass "       In  one  of  the  class-rooms  devoted  to  the 
sign  is  anywhere  visible.    Four    miles  away,  academic  branches  a  boy  stood  at  a  black- 
out in   the   "real   country"   the  institution  board  writing  to  the  teacher's  dictation: 
holds  a  piece  of  woodland  on  a  little  river  to       "Cedar,"  she  pronounced. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  RACE  IMPROVEMENT 


"S-e-d-e-r"  wrote  the  boy. 

"That's  very  good,  John,"  she  said  brightly, 
"but  I'm  sure  you  can  do  even  better. 
Try  again." 

The  boy  rubbed  out  the  word,  paused  a 
moment  then  wrote,  "c-e-d-e-r." 

"SplendidI"  cried  the  teacher.  ''One  more 
trial  now,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  get  it  just 
perfect.     Come  now,  think  of  the  soundl" 

Once  more  the  boy  erased  what  he  had 
written,  and  formed  the  letters,  "c-e-d-," 
then  paused. 

The  teacher  took  the  chalk  from  him. 
"  See  here,  John,  she  said,  writing  the  word  on 
the  board  and  underscoring  the  "a,"  "what's 
this  letter?" 

"Oh,  I  seel"  John  exclaimed,  nodding 
eagerly — then  quickly  finished  out  his  own 
word  correctly. 

"You  see,"  whispered  the  teacher,  "we  do 
not  direct  the  children's  attention  to  their 
mistakes,  because  that  only  concentrate's  their 
minds  upon  them,  but  to  the  things  that  we 
want  them  to  remember." 


A   NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD    PUPIL   OF    THE    SCHOOL 

(This  boy  can  read,  write,  and  use  figures,  and  do  various 

kinds  of  handicraft  work.     He  also  plays  in  the 

band,  and  is  self-supporting) 


A  BOV  IX  THE  IMBECILE  CLASS  WHO  WAS  RENDERED 

FULLY  SELF-SUPPORTING  THROUGH  TRAINING 

IN    INDUSTRIAL    WORK 

In  this  room  there  w-ere  no  printed  study 
books.  "We  make  our  own  readers,"  the 
teacher  said,  showing  me  a  number  of  papers 
covered  with  childish  scrawls.  A  subject 
having  a  natural  interest  to  the  children  is 
selected — trees,  birds,  butterflies,  guinea- 
pigs,  frogs — and  the  class  troops  out  to  study 
the  tree  or  the  guinea-pig  or  the  frog  in  its  na- 
tive habitat.  They  learn  as  much  as  they  can 
hold  about  the  subject,  and  then  come  back 
and  write  down  what  they  have  learned;  and 
these  writings  constitute  their  lesson  books. 

"So  you  can  easily  understand,"  said 
the  teacher,  "that  such  things  as  our  zoo, 
our  goldfish  fountain,  our  gardens,  woods, 
orchards  and  barns,  have  a  very  real  educa- 
tional value  to  our  children.  We  find  here 
that  every  child,  however  dull,  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  the  things  he  sees  about  him, 
while  even  the  brightest  are  profoundly  in- 
dift"erent  to  written  words  until  they  are 
shown,  vividly  and  convincingly,  the  con- 
nection between  the  reality  and  the  symbol. 
Our  children,  reversing  the  Dotheboys  Hall 
method  of  first  spelling  w-i-n-d-e-r,  winder, 
and  then  going  and  washing  it;  first  go  out 
and  see  a  cedar,  climb  a  cedar,  carve  their 
names  upon  a  cedar,  and  then  come  back  and 
write  about  it." 
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THE  "HIGHEST-GRADE"  BOYS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

(They  will  all  become  self-supporting  in  due  time) 


LABORATORY   TESTS 

For  five  years  now  the  school  at  Vineland 
has  maintained  a  laboratory  of  psychological 
research,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  all  the  children  in  the  institution 
are  repeatedly  tested  for  mental  capacity, 
weighed  and  measured  and  photographed  by 
the  newest  and  most  scientific  devices.  Two 
assistants  work  in  the  office  tabulating  and 
classifying  all  this  data,  while  three  others  go 
about  among  the  homes  of  the  children  gath- 
ering information  in  regard  to  their  family 
histories  as  far  back,  sometimes,  as  five 
generations.  Much  of  this  information  is  of 
immediate  practical  use  in  the  treatment  of 
the  children  of  the  school,  and  when  it  has 
been  sufficiently  studied  and  tested,  it  will 
almost  undoubtedly  furnish  laws  and  stand- 
ards by  means  of  which  the  mental  capacity 
of  any  child  can  be  accurately  measured,  and 
the  kind  and  degree  of  training  it  can  take  on 
determined  to  a  nicety.  But  its  chief  im- 
portance, experts  agree,  is  the  light  it  throws 
'on  the  whole  subject  of  race  improvement. 
The  two  hundred  family  trees  that  have  al- 
ready Ijccn  worked  out  by  Dr.  Goddard  are 
said  to  form  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
data  ever  collected  on  the  subject  of  human 


heredity,  and  from  them,  say  the  scientists, 
principles  of  the  very  deepest  significance  to 
the  future  of  humanity  will  unquestionably 
be  deduced. 

The  results  of  the  novel  educational 
methods  in  use  in  the  institution  have  been 
measured,  not  only  by  practical  use,  but 
scientifically  by  means  of  exact  experiments. 

In  Dr.  Goddard's  laboratory  there  is  a 
machine  called  the  ergograph  which  measures 
exactly  in  kilometers  and  centigrams  just 
how  much  vital  force  the  operator  is' able  to 
exert  at  a  given  moment.  Innumerable  ex- 
periments upon  the  children  with  this  ma- 
chine have  demonstrated  beyond  all  question 
that  more  force  can  be  exerted  by  a  person 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  encouragement  or  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, than  by  the  same  person  in  a  mood 
of  sadness  and  discouragement.  An  experi- 
ment made  in  my  presence  upon  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  the  graphic  record  of  which  is  here- 
with reproduced,  shows  strikingly  just  how 
encouragement  can  cause  a  measurable  in- 
crease in  vital  force,  and  how,  conversely, 
discouragement  can  cause  it  to  fall  off. 

The  amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  sub- 
ject is  indicated  in  the  record  by  the  length 
and  firmness  of  the  lines.     At  starting,  Dr. 


^.V  EXPERIMENT  STATION  IN  RACE  IMPROVEMENT 


Goddard  patted  the  boy  on  the  shoulder  and 
exclaimed  heartily  that  he  expected  him  to 
break  all  the  records.  The  pencil  of  the  indi- 
cator recorded  the  effect  of  this  stimulation  in 
long,  firm  lines,  which,  however,  after  a  time 
began  to  run  down.  Then  Dr.  Goddard  cried 
out  enthusiastically  that  "that  was  fine, 
splendid,"  and  the  pencil  instantly  shot  up  to 
a  higher  point  than  had  been  achiex^ed  be- 
fore. Gradually,  however,  the  lines  shortened 
again.  Once  more  Dr.  Goddard  administered 
encouragement,  and  once  more  the  pencil  shot 
upward  in  quick  response.  When  the  lines 
began  to  decrease  the  third  time,  the  doctor 
shook  his  head  gravely,  sighed  and  remarked, 
"poor,  very  poor.  I'm  afraid  he  can't  go  on." 
The  boy's  fa.ce  fell,  but  he  made  an  heroic 
attempt  to  move  the  pencil,  h  faint  wiggle 
showed  on  the  paper,  but  that  was  all — nor 
was  he  able  once  more  after  that  to  produce  a 
single  long  line. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  this  verse  from 
Whittier's  "Agassiz,"  hanging  over  Dr. 
Goddard's  desk :         

"We  are  groping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglyphics  mean. 
What  the  thought  that  underlies 
Nature's  making  and  disguise, 
What  it  is  that  hides  beneath 
Blight  and  bloom  and  birth  and  death." 

"When  we  consider  the  incalculable  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  studies  like  these," 
Dr.  Goddard  said  to  me,  "we  can  no  longer 
look  upon  these  poor,  afflicted  little  ones  of 
,ours  as  pure  waste.  They  seem  given  to  us  to 
study.  We  cannot  make  scientifically  accu- 
rate studies  upon  normal  children ;  they  go  too 
fast  for  us;  but  in  the  slow  development  of  the 
sub-normal,  we  have  just  the  opportunity  wx 
need  for  noting  with  the  necessary  slowness 
and  caution  all  the  various  processes  of  un- 
folding life.  And  out  of  these  studies  we  may 
at  last  evolve  a  true  science  of  eugenics." 

The  Training  School  is  not  a  State  institu- 
tion except  in  that  the  State  pays  for  those 
of  its  wards  who  are  sent  there,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  an  association  of  some  200  private 
persons.  It  takes  both  paid  and  free  pupils, 
the  latter  being  supported  out  of  a  free 
fund. 

The  land  not  otherwise  used  is  given  over 
to  intensive  scientific  farming,  an  experiment 
in  grapes  being  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  one  in  peaches  under  the 
New  Jersey  State  Station.  This  not  only 
furnishes  the  institution  with  many  of  its 
necessary  supplies  but  gives  employment  to 


.A.    RECORD    OF    THE       ERGOGRAPH 

(First  encouragement  at  No.  i;  fatigue  at  No.  2.  followed  by 
repeated  stimulation;  exhaustion  at  No.  3) 

large  numbers  of  its  grown-up  pupils.  In- 
deed, practically  all  the  labor  for  the  shops 
and  barns,  the  laundry,  cannery  and  power- 
house, as  well  as  for  the  farm,  orchards,  vine- 
yard and  truck  gardens,  is  furnished  by  adult 
pupils  who  are  thus  rendered  self-sustaining 
while  still  kept  under  institutional  control. 
E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent  of  the 
institution,  is  one  of  those  men  who  seem 
divinely  appointed  to  their  work  in  the  world. 
His  name,  like  that  of  Vineland,  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  most  authoritative  and  at  the 
same  time  most  advanced  in  thq  training  of 
the  mentally  defective.  He  is  lecturer  on  this 
subject  at  the  New^  York  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, and  conducts  a  summer  course  at  the 
Training  School  for  teachers  who  wish  to  fit 
themselves  especially  for  work  with  retarded 
and  defective  children. 


A  white  cedar  pole,  untreated  with  preservatives,  showing 
decay  after  about  three  years  of  service 


A  creosoted  pine  pole,  showing  no  decay  after  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  service 


ADDING  YEARS  TO  THE  UFE  OF  TELEPHONE  POLES 


GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  OUR 
WOOD    PRODUCTS 

BY  MARY  BURCHARD  ORVIS 


npHE  nation  has  heard  a  great  deal  in  the 
■"•  last  ten  years  about  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting its  forests  against  the  attacks  of  fire, 
wind,  disease,  and  pest  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
"special  interests").  It  has  come  to  realize 
that  its  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering  are  an 
added  menace  that  can  only  result  in  a  wood 
famine,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  calamity.  All  this  has  been  repeatedly  em- 
phasized, but  less  has  been  said  of  the  waste 
that  is  taking  place  under  our  present  meth- 
ods of  using  the  wood  after  it  leaves  the  forest. 
Yet  the  Forest  Service  has  estimated  that  49 
per  cent,  of  the  logs  that  reach  the  sawmill 
is  lost  in  the  form  of  slabs,  trimmings,  edg- 
ings, sawdust,  and  bark.  In  addition  to  this 
mill  waste,  forest  products  are  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  decay,  fire,  insects,  and  marine  bor- 
ers, when  put  into  commercial  use,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  740,000,000  cubic  feet  annually. 

THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

The   elimination   of   this   waste   in   wood 
products  is  the  problem  of  the  United  States 
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Forest  Products  Laboratory,  which  aims  to 
use  the  whole  tree,  as  long  as  possible.  It  does 
not  conduct  mysterious  experiments,  with 
vague  theoretical  results  that  are  of  no  in- 
terest to  the  layman.  While  its  methods  are 
most  scientific,  its  actual  work  is  intensely 
practical  and  is  of  immense  value  to  every 
consumer  of  wood,  from  the  user  of  fence 
posts  to  the  builder  of  bridges.  The  labora- 
tory seeks  to  find  uses  for  woods  now  being 
wasted,  to  im.prove  present  methods  of  sea- 
soning and  handling  them,  to  lengthen  their 
serviceable  life,  to  find  satisfactory  substi- 
tutes for  those  now  becoming  scarce,  and  to 
substitute  other  materials  for  products  now 
made  of  wood. 

The  laboratory  was  dedicated  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  June  4,  iqio.  It  is  run  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
which  furnishes  the  buildings,  yard  space, 
heat,  light,  water,  gas,  and  power  required 
for  operation.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  pays  all  other  operating  expenses, 
and,  in  return  for  what  the  State  furnishes, 
presents  lectures  on  forestry  at  the  university 
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and  allows  the  students  and  faculty  the  use 
of  its  laboratory,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Wisconsin  secured  the 
laboratory  only  after  a  big  fight  had  been 
made  for  it  by  several  other  States  and  uni- 
versities, all  of  which  made  generous  offers 
of  land  and  buildings.  Just  why  Wisconsin 
won  out,  no  one  knows,  though  it  was  pop- 
ularly supposed  that  the  early  stand  of  Presi- 
dent Van  Hise  for  conservation  was  an  im- 
portant factor.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of 
the  location  of  the  university  at  Madison, 
which  is  a  railroad  center  in  a  lumbering  State. 
McGarvey  Cline  is  director  of  the  laboratory 
and  has  the  difficult  task  of  coordinating  and 
standardizing  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments; he  has  two  assistants,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Bristol,  who  aid  him  in 
passing  upon  all  plans  and  projects  under- 
taken by  the  laboratory.  The  total  number 
of  employees  is  fifty-tive,  thirty-three  of  them 
being  technical  men  recruited  from  the  pro- 
fessions of  forestry,  engineering,  and  chem- 
istry. These  men,  together  with  the  other 
employees,  are  chosen  in  accordance  with 
civil  service  regulations. 


The  building,  which  cost  about  $55,000, 
is  of  red  brick  with  a  concrete  construction. 
Adjoining  it  is  a  lumber  yard  and  sawmill 
which  make  not  only  the  accurate  specimens 
required  for  experiments,  but  all  the  furniture 
for  the  building.  Branch  tracks  bring  sup- 
plies directly  from  the  railroad,  which  passes 
near  the  laboratory. 

The  technical  work  of  the  laboratory  is  done 
by  the  following  departments:  Timber  Phys- 
ics, Timber  Tests,  Wood  Preservation,  Wood 
Distillation,  Wood  Pulp,  and  Chemistry. 

TIMBER    PHYSICS 

The  section  of  Timber  Physics  studies  the 
structure  and  physical  properties  of  wood-and 
how  they  are  affected  by  different  methods  of 
seasoning.  It  also  endeavors  to  correlate  the 
microscopic  structure  of  the  various  species 
with  their  uses.  At  present  this  department 
is  cooperating  with  the  Pioneer  Pole  and 
Shaft  Company,  which  owns  mills  all  over  the 
country,  by  superintending  the  installation  of 
a  dry-kiln  plant  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  for  the  com- 
pany.   The  implement  and  vehicle  industries 
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also  have  a  problem  which  this  section  is 
trying  to  solve,  in  the  susceptibility  of  hickory 
to  the  attack  of  wood-borers.  These  pests 
destroy  large  quantities  of  the  wood  which  is 
stored  up  for  use  in  axles,  spokes,  etc.  The 
remedy  consists  in  finding  a  cjuick  process  of 
seasoning  the  hickory,  which  now  takes  years 
to  dry,  so  that  these  borers  cannot  get  a 
chance  to  do  their  evil  work. 

TIMBER   TESTS 

The  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  such  as 
strength,  stiffness,  toughness,  and  hardness, 
are  the  qualities  studied  in  the  Timber  Test- 
ing Department.  The  tests  are  applied  by 
means  of  loading  machines  which  determine 
the  proper  working  stresses  to  be  used  in 
timber  structure.  For  example,  the  dead  load 
apparatus  makes  a  long,  slow  test  on  timbers 
for  bridges  and  buildings.  There  are  also  the 
impact,  the  static  bending,  and  the  repetitive 
loading  tests,  and  one  that  is  carried  on  by 
compression.  The  effects  of  different  meth- 
ods of  seasoning,  preserving,  and  fireproofing, 
upon  the  mechanical  properties  are  studied. 
This  department  is  trying  to  determine  the 
influence  of  knots,  checks,  and  other  defects 
of  structural  timbers,  so  that  they  may  be 
graded  for  the  use  of  architects,  engineers, 
and  lumbermen. 

A  series  of  tests  is  being  made  on  samples  of 
all  of  the  commercial  woods  of  the  United 
States,  for  determining  their  mechanical 
properties  with  a  view  to  finding  substitutes 
for  woods  now  becoming  scarce.  The  appa- 
ratus and  time  required  for  the  vast  number 
of  tests  and  analyses  are  so  expensive  that 
only  the  Government  can  afford  to  carry 
them  on,  yet  results  are  obtained  that  are  of 
the  greatest  value  to  architects,  engineers, 
and  manufacturers  of  wood  products,  to  say 
nothing  of  all  users  of  boxes  and  crates. 

WOOD   PRESERVATION 

Wood  preservation  consists  in  impregnat- 
ing wood  with  substances  to  retard  decay  and 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  insects  and  marine 
borers.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a 
fungus  ])it,  in  which  wood  treated  with  pre- 
servatives is  placed  and  its  resistance  to  the 
fungi  tested.  In  addition  to  studying  the 
preservatives,  the  laboratory  takes  up  the 
problem  of  getting  them  into  the  wood  in  the 
best  way.  This  class  of  work  deals  mainly 
with  the  design  and  operation  of  machinery 
for  forcing  the  preservatives  into  the  different 
species  and  forms  of  timber. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
Railroad  is  cooperating  with  this  department 
in  an  interesting  experiment,  which  consists 
in  treating  ties  with  preservatives  and  then 
placing  them  in  a  test  track  to  be  laid  between 
Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis.  The  Forest 
Service  will  inspect  it  from  time  to  time  and 
keep  careful  records  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  processes  used.  The  stake  here  is 
public  safety,  as  well  as  economy  for  the  road 
and  timber  conservation  for  the  nation. 

Another  big  problem  of  this  department  is 
the  determining  of  specifications  for  wood 
preservatives  to  be  used  in  treating  materials 
for  block  pavements,  telephone  poles,  and 
railroad  ties.  At  present  great  difficulty 
arises  from  the  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what 
kinds  of  preservatives  should  be  used  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  contractors,  often  suffers  as 
a  result. 

An  experiment  on  piling  is  another  inter- 
esting one  that  is  being  carried  on  by  this 
department.  It  consists  in  treating  the  wood 
and  then  placing  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  bay  of  California,  where  the  water  is  in- 
fested with  toredo,  a  worm-like  mollusk,  that 
does  great  damage  to  wood.  Still  other  tests 
have  been  made  on  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Numerous  other  tests 
are  also  being  made;  in  fact  this  one  branch 
of  the  laboratory  is  doing  work  that  materi- 
ally affects  six  great  industries, — railroading, 
shipping,  mining,  electrical  communication, 
street-paving,  and  farming. 

WOOD   DISTILLATION 

Wood  distillation  has  for  its  problem  the 
practicability  of  securing  by-products  of  com- 
mercial value  from  the  various  forms  of  wood 
waste.  It  studies  what  products  can  be 
secured  from  the  different  woods,  the  refining 
of  the  crude  products,  and  the  design  and 
operation  of  machinery  best  adapted  to  their 
production.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  waste,  and  means  economy  for  the 
manufacturer  and  in  national  resources,  for  it 
aims  at  finding  a  use  for  every  tiling  that  comes 
from  mill  and  forest.  Those  by-products  of 
the  greatest  commercial  value  are  alcohol, 
acetates,  turpentine,  and  wood  creosote. 

CHEMISTRY 

Wood  chemistry  is  closely  allied  to  dis- 
tillation, as  it,  too,  is  concerned  with  the  by- 
products. It  is  making  a  special  study  of 
methods  of  producing  rosin  and  turpentine, 
since  the  processes  now  employed  are  very 
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wasteful  to  standing  timber.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  long- 
leaf  pine  of  the  South,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  our  turpentine  supply.  Since  one 
tree  lasts  only  four  years  as  a  producer  of  tur- 
pentine, it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  supply 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  this 
species  of  tree.  But  it  has  been  learned  that 
the  Western  yellow  pine  can  be  utilized  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Southern  and  the  Forest 
Service  is  carrying  on  experiments  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  to  determine  how  much 
rosin  and  turpentine  can  be  obtained  in  one 
year  from  a  Western  pine.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  using  other  conifers  of  the 
West. 

One  important  work  that  is  being  done  is 
the  classifying  of  the  different  kinds  of  creo- 
sote obtained  from  tars,  as  to  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties.  At  present  the 
United  States  is  importing  most  of  its  higher 
grades  of  preserving  oil  from  Europe,  because 
its  own  tar-paper  industry  consumes  most  of 
the  coal  tar  by-products,  of  which  creosote  is 
one.  The  Forest  Service  is  endeavoring  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  importing  creosote, 
and  is  testing  about  two  hundred  different 
tars  obtained  from  coal,  wood,  and  oil  gas 
plants.  The  samples  are  shipped  to  the  labo- 
ratory, whose  business  it  is  to  see  which  ones 


will  yield  the  best  preservatives  when  dis- 
tilled. When  the  experiments  have  been  com- 
pleted, a  report  will  be  issued  that  will  be  in- 
valuable to  consumers  of  creosote  in  the 
United  States. 

A  very  interesting  branch  of  the  work  of 
this  department  is  the  production  of  ethyl 
alcohol  from  material  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  This  alcohol,  which  is  the  same  as 
grain  alcohol,  is  fermented  from  sugars  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  wood  fiber. 
The  process  makes  use  of  the  waste  of  forest 
and  sawmill.  The  Forest  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  of  the  volume  of  trees  cut  in  the 
United  States  for  lumber,  25  per  cent,  is  left 
in  the  woods,  as  culled  logs,  tree-tops,  and 
stumps;  16.5  per  cent,  is  wasted  in  slabs,  trim- 
mings, etc.,  10.5  per  cent,  in  sawdust,  and  g.8 
per  cent,  in  bark.  This  makes  the  startling 
total  of  62  per  cent. — utterly  wasted.  If  the 
process  of  distilling  alcohol  is  perfected,  how- 
ever, this  enormous  waste  will  cease,  and  in- 
stead of  a  small  part,  nearly  the  whole  tree 
will  be  utilized. 

WOOD   PULP 

The  Wood  Pulp  department  is  concerned 
with  the  paper  industry,  which  ranks  fifth  in 
the  United  States  in  the  value  of  product. 
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The  total  capital  in\ested  in  the  industry  is 
about  $200,000,000  and  the  wages  paid  to 
American  workmen  nearly  $140,000,000  an- 
nually. This  huge  industry  is  making  alarm- 
ing inroads  upon  our  supply  of  spruce,  which 
is  far  too  valuable  as  a  structural  timber  for 
lis  to  allow  it  to  be  entirely  used  up  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  aim  of  the  lab- 
oratory here,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  work, 
is  to  find  a  cheaper  substitute,  and  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  an  important  wood.  The 
laboratory  has  a  miniature  pulp  and  paper 
mill,  which  is  making  experiments  in  the  use 
of  other  woods  than  spruce,  such  as  hemlock, 
and  the  scrubby  "jack  pine,"  which  is  found 
in  large  quantities  in  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin.  Until  recently  this  tree  was 
looked  upon  as  a  "forest  weed''  and  consid- 
ered worthless  commercially  on  account  of  its 
short  life  when  cut  and  put  to  structural  use. 
Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  work  when  it  appropriated 
$30,000  for  a  branch  laboratory  at  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "To  deter- 
mine if  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  commercial 
grade  of  ground  wood  from  other  species  of 
wood  than  spruce,  which  will  be  suitable  for 
the  production  of  news,  wrapping  and  other 
cheaper    grades    of    paper."      The    Wausau 


laboratory  is  cooperating  with  the  different 
paper  companies  of  Wisconsin,  which  are 
represented  by  a  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  The 
woods  to  be  used  experimentally  are,  the 
yellow  birch,  white  birch,  maple,  poplar, 
jack  pine,  and  hemlock.  Success  in  sub- 
stituting them  for  spruce  will  prolong  the 
supply  of  raw  material  for  the  paper  industry 
indefinitely;  and  that  means,  not  only  conser- 
vation, but  cheaper  paper  for  the  people 
of  America. 

The  importance  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory hardly  needs  further  demonstration.  It 
almost  seems  as  if  the  work  of  any  one  de- 
partment would  justify  the  outlay  for  the 
whole  laboratory.  Yet  in  addition  to  getting 
material  results,  the  staff  aims  to  be  of  all 
possible  service  to  societies  and  associations 
interested  in  its  work,  and  cooperates  with 
all  organizations  which  desire  to  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  laboratory.  Recognizing  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  laboratory  depends 
upon  the  practical  results  which  it  obtains, 
the  Forest  Service  invites  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  all  men  who  are  in  intimate 
association  with  the  commercial  problems  of 
the  wood-using  industries. 


1  ESTING  A  BOX 


TRYING    TO    SOLVE    THE    WORLD'S 
PROBLEMS   OF   RACE 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH 

'\V7'HITHER   is   humanity   being   led   by   Arbitration,   most   of   thfe   delegates   of   the 
the  demand  of  the  yellow,  brown,  and   Second    Hague    Conference,    fifty    colonial 
black  races    that    the    "white"    folk    treat    Bishops,  130  professors  of  international  law, 
them  in  accordance  with  the  Golden  Rule?    the  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary    Union,    the   leading   anthro- 
pologists and  sociologists  of  the  world,  and 
many  other  distinguished  personages,  alto- 
gether  comprising   a   total   of    iioo    active 
members,   1000   passive   members,  and  300 
delegates,  under  the  name  of  the  Universal 
Races   Congress,   held  its  meetings,  lasting 
four  days  from  July  26th  to  July  29th,  in- 
clusive, in  the  big  assembly  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.    It  was  called  forth  with 


DR.   FELIX   ADLER,    OF  NEW  YORK 
'  (Who  originated  the  idea  of  the  Races  Congress) 

Some  thinkers  would  have  us  believe  that 
a  tremendous  conflict  of  color  is  impending. 

But  there  are  those  who  realize  that  the 
world  is  moving  away  from  war  and  racial 
strife,  not  toward  it;  and  believing  this,  they 
desire  to  see  all  questions  of  dissension  har- 
monized, and  Easterner  and  Westerner,  col- 
ored and  white,  finally  embrace  one  another 
in  a  fraternal  spirit. 

A  select  group  of  such  people,  coming  from 
fifty  lands,  representing  twenty-four  govern- 
ments, twenty  universities,  and  160  asso- 
ciations, including  the  presidents  of  over 
thirty  parliaments,  twelve  British  pro-consuls 
and  eight  British  Premiers,  the  majority  of 
the   members   of   the   Permanent    Court   of 
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DR.  W.  E.  B.  DU  BOIS 

(Atlanta  Univ.) 


DR.  PAUL  S.  REINSCH 
(Wisconsin  Univ.) 


PROF.  EARL  FINCH  DR.  FRANZ  BOAS 

(Wiibcrforce  Univ.)  (Columbia  Univ.) 

SOME  OF    THE    EMINENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRST  UNIVERS.^L  RACES 


DR.  C.  A.  EASTMAN 
(American  Indian) 


DR.  DE  NAVRATIL 

(Kolozsvar  Univ.,  Hungary) 


,  GENERAL    LEGITIME 
(Ex-President  of  Haiti) 


the  object  of  discussing  "in  the 
light  of  science  and  the  modern  con- 
science, the  general  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  peoples  of  the  West 
and  those  of  the  East,  between  so- 
called  white  and  so-called  colored  peo- 
ples, with  a  view  to  encouraging 
i^etween  them  a  fuller  understanding, 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a 
heartier  cooperation."  In  order  to 
make  its  deliberations  a  success,  it  was 
decided  that  the  assemblage  should 
not  be  purely  scientific  in  point  of 
merely  stating  facts  without  record- 
ing judgments;  and  while  sympathetic 
toward  all  and  avoiding  all  expression 
of  bitterness  toward  governments,  peo- 
ples or  factions,  it  should  not  bar  those 
who  took  part  in  its  discussions  from 
expressing  their  reasonable  praise  or 
blame  of  existing  political  parties  and 
religious  agencies. 

The  idea  qf  organizing  such  a  con- 
vention originated  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  Professor  of  Social 
Ethics  in  Columbia  University  and  the 
founder  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society. 
Speaking  in  1906,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
International  Union  of  Ethical  Socie- 
ties   assembled    at    Eisenach,    he   de- 


GUSTAVE   SPILLER 
(Organizer  of  the  Congress) 


DR.  GIUSEPPE  SERGI 
(Italian  scientist) 


DR.   H  SCIIAN 
(Berlin  Univ.) 


IIF.NKI  I  A  FONTAINK  PROF.    FOUILEK  DR.   A.  YASTCHENKO  ALFRED    FRIED 

(Belgian  jurist  )  (Institut  de  France)  (Dorpat  Univ.)  (Vienna  journalist) 
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(Jewish  author)  (Late  Gov.  Mauritius)  (Cardiff)  (Student  of  the  negro)        (Univ.  of  Manchester) 

CONGRESS,  HELD  AT  LONDON  DURING  THE  LAST  WEEK  OF  JULY 


DR.  MOJOLA   AGBEBI 
(Niger  Delta  Mission) 


DR.  GENCHI   KATO 

(Tokyo  University) 


clared  that  the  modern  conscience  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  racial  problems 
confronting  the  world  to-day,  and  that 
a  congress  should  be  convened  with  a 
view  to  finding  the  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  prejudiced  opinion  in 
which  all  races  are  lost.  Almost  from 
that  day  to  the  time  fixed  for  the  ses- 
sions, Mr.  Gustave  Spiller,  the  honor- 
ary organizer,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
executive  council,  international  in  its 
personnel,  with  headquarters  in  the 
British  metropolis,  actively  undertook 
the  task  of  sending  propagandist  lit- 
erature and  invitations  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  globe,  requesting  men 
and  women  of  world-wide  fame  to  con- 
tribute thoughtful  papers  on  inter- 
racial problems,  and  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  to  support  the  congress  by 
personally  taking  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. In  some  countries,  the  United 
States  for  one,  committees  were  formed 
to  push  the  scheme. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  report  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered at  the  various  sessions  of  the 
Congress  and  the  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed them;  or  to  attempt  a  state- 
ment   of    fhe    scientific    theories    that 


MRS,  RHYS  DAVIDS 
(Indian  philosophy) 


WU    TING    FANG 
(Chinese  diplomat) 


HADJI  YAHYA 

(Teheran)  / 


BABA   BHARATI 
(Hindu  sage) 


THE  GAEKWAR  OF 
BARODA 


J.  TENGO    JABAVU 
(South  Africa) 
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claimed  or  disclaimed  a  common  origin  for  the 
different  races  and  exjjlained  their  present 
relative  superiority  or  otherwise  as  being  due 
to  enxironment  and  climatic  influences.  The 
aim  is  to  set  forth  from  an  Oriental's — and 
aye,  a  colored  man's — point  of  view  how  far 
the  modern  conscience  really  has  progressed 
toward  racial  harmony,  and  what  forces  are 
bringing  this  about,  as  disclosed  by  the  pub- 
lic del)ates  of  those  who  composed  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Universal  Races  Congress,  and 
private  conversations  with  them. 

The  central  fact  is  that  while  scientific 
theories  every  day  more  and  more  converge 
to  the  monogenetic  origin  of  mankind;  while 
the  color  of  the  skin  is  now  authoritatively 
explained  to  be  not  the  hall-mark  of  superi- 
ority or  inferiority  but  the  result  of  climatic 
influences;  while  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  all  people  are  capable  of  the  highest 
evolution — a  scientific  statement  corrobo- 
rated by  experienced  British  pro-consuls: 
yet  these  theories  in  themselves  are  not  giv- 
ing the  prestige  to  the  red,  black,  yellow,  and 
brown  races  which  they  desire.  Religion, 
long  before  science  issued  its  dictum,  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  common  origin  of  all 
human  beings,  and  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  But  the  scientists'  theories 
and  the  preachers'  oracular  announcements 
alike  have  failed  to  lift  the  colored  people 
from  the  slough  of  inferiority.  Few  will 
affirm  that  either  factor  has  done  nothing 
toward  raising  the  status  of  the  so-caUed  in- 
ferior races  but,  even  the  most  ardent 
partisan  cannot  claim  that,  singly  or  com- 
bined, they  have  gone  very  far  in  remov- 
ing the  stigma  that  attaches  to  certain 
peoples. 

Propinquity,  especially  such  as  is  estab- 
lished by  the  immigration  of  the  yellow  and 
brown  races  into  the  so-called  preserves  of 
the  whites,  or  arising  from  the  presence  of 
the  African  ex-slaves  and  their  descendants, 
or  from  the  governmental  tutelage  of  abo- 
rigines by  the  Caucasians,  has  not,  as  is  well 
known,  resulted  in  harmony,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia,  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  discord.  Miscegenation 
springing  from  such  intimate  contact,  though 
now  pronounced  by  many  learned  sociolo- 
gists to  be  not  the  baneful  institution  that 
I^rejudice  would  have  us  believe,  but  a  use- 
ful instrument  for  the  development  of  a 
hardier  and  brainier  race,  has,  in  most  cases 
and  most  places,  only  served  to  fan  the 
flames  of  animosity.  In  other  circumstances, 
one  would  really  have  expected  that  such  a 


meeting  and  mating  of  people  of  diverse 
colors  would  have  led  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  one  another,  and  would  have  brought 
social  amity  in  its  train.  If  these  factors 
have  not  worked  for  good-will  amongst  na- 
tions, what  can  be  expected  to  do  so? 

Commercialism:  That,  in  the  light  of  all 
that  was  said  and  done  at  the  Universal 
Races  Congress,  seems  to  be  the  answer  to 
this  question.  Or,  if  that  word  may  grate 
against  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  some, 
it  may  be  said  that  "enlightened  selfishness" 
is  the  thread  that  is  to  draw  and  knit  the 
races  of  the  world  together. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  distance  has 
been  annihilated,  no  country,  even  be  it 
Tibet,  can  lead  an  existence  all  its  own.  No 
land,  no  matter  how  strong  a  tariff  wall  it 
may  erect  to  keep  out  competition,  can 
shield  its  market  from  world  competition. 
Capital,  instead  of  being  parochial,  already 
has  become  international,  and  daily  the  cir- 
cle of  its  acti\'ity  is  widening.  Industries, 
so  long  as  they  are  scientifically  organized 
and  conducted,  are  bound  to  be  successful 
whether  they  are  under  the  management 
of  Orientals  or  Occidentals. 

To-day,  if  an  Afro-American  perfects  a 
useful  invention,  the  white  people  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it  as  a  ''nigger"  patent;  if 
the  Japanese  can  kill  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Occidental  soldiers  with  their  home-made 
rifles,  guns  and  powder,  and  drive  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  the  most  formidable  of  the 
Western  dreadnoughts  and  super-dread- 
noughts with  ships  made  in  their  own  dock- 
yards, the  West  cannot  overlook  Nippon's 
progress;  if  the  Celestial  can  set  up  modern 
factories  and  turn  out  commercially  success- 
ful wares,  they  cannot  be  condemned  be- 
cause Mongolians  manufactured  them;  if 
the  Hindu  shows  that  he  can  make  better 
bombs  than  the  Russian  terrorist,  his  ability 
to  work  destruction  cannot  be  underrated 
because  of  the  color  of  his  hide;  if  the  Per- 
sian, Egyptian  and  Turk  rise  in  the  commer- 
cial firmament,  their  advance  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  by  the  sneering  use  of  such 
a  term  as  "unspeakable  JMohammedans"; 
and  if  the  native  of  South  Africa  can  argue 
or  preach  better  in  the  Englishman's  mother- 
tongue  than  the  Britisher  himself,  his  ac- 
com})lishment  cannot  be  laughed  out  of 
court.  The  fact  is  that  a  matter-of-fact 
world  cannot  afford  to  give  undue  heed  to 
senseless  prejudices,  and  more  and  more  the 
white  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
yearly  the  colored  folks  are  forging  ahead  in 
every  department  of  life.     This,  is  giving  a 
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new  status  to  the  erstwhile  inferior  peoples, 
as  nothing  else  could  do. 

It  is  also  dawning  upon  the  white  races, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C. 
M.G.,  late  Governor  of  Mauritius,  that 
"the  modern  conscience  rejects  as  a  fallacy 
the  claim  of  Western  civilization  to  a  monop- 
oly of  the  capacity  of  self-government  based 
on  an  indivisible  inter-relation  between  Euro- 
pean descent,  Christianity,  and  so-called 
white  color."  The  Japanese  for  years  have 
been  governed  under  a  parliamentary  sys- 
tem; China  is  rapidly  taking  it  up;  India 
has  started  in  that  direction;  while  Turkey 
and  Perisa  are  struggling  hard  to  make  the 
new  experiment  a  success.  Moreover,  all 
thinking  Europeans  are  coming  to  regard 
autocratically  administered  empires  as  de- 
basing to  the  characters  of  Occidentals  con- 
ducting them.  Furthermore,  Asia  is  begin- 
ning to  use  that  effective  instrument,  the 
commercial  boycott,  to  force  the  West  to 
adopt  the  golden  rule  in  dealing  with  East- 
erners. In  its  own  way,  this,  too,  is  setting 
up  a  new  racial  equilibrium — giving  a  better 
status  to  the  Asiatics. 

Many  constructive  proposals  for  stimu- 
lating racial  comity,  that  commend  them- 
selves as  worthy  of  trial,  W'ere  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  It  was  suggested  by  Bajindra 
Nath  Seal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Cooch  Behar's  College,  Cooch 
Behar,  India,  that  a  World's  Humanity 
League,  with  branches,  committees  and 
bureaus  in  different  countries,  should  be 
organized,  and  that  congresses  should  i)e  held 
in  various  centers  under  its  auspices  to  enable 
Orientals  and  Occidentals  to  disseminate  cul- 
tural ideas,  and  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing among  members  of  different  races, 
peoples  and  nationalities;  and  that  an  inter- 
national journal  of  comparative  civilization, 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  the  application 
of  the  biological,  sociological  and  historic 
sciences  to  the  problems  of  present-day  legis- 
lation and  administration,  should  be  published 
to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
views.  He  also  recommended  the  endow- 
ment of  Professors  of  Oriental  Civilization 
and  Culture  in  Western  universities  and 
academies,  to  be  held  by  Orientals  from  the 
countries  concerned,  and  in  the  East — a  sug- 
gestion upheld  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Tonnies, 
Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Kiel,  Germany. 

•  Mr.  Gustave  Spiller,  the  Honorary  Organ- 
izer of  the  Congress,  pointed  out  that  anthro- 


pologists, sociologists,  and  scientific  thinkers 
could  confer  a  great  blessing  on  humanity  by 
expounding  the  fundamental  fallacy  involved 
in  taking  a  static  instead  of  a  dynamic,  a 
momentary  instead  of  a  historic,  a  local  in- 
stead of  a  comparative  view  of  race  char- 
acteristics, and  that  such  teaching  could  be 
conveniently  introduced  into  geography  and 
history  lessons  and  also  into  institutions  for 
training  teachers,  diplomats,  administrators, 
missionaries,  etc.  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  the  father 
of  the  Congress,  advocated  that  close  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  any  experiments  that 
have,  up  to  now,  been  conducted  in  the 
schooling  of  primitive  communities;  the  con- 
ditions of  success,  where  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved,  should  be  noted;  and 
new  experiments  of  this  kind  should  be  under- 
taken on  a  large  scale.  He  also  declared  that 
the  greatest  stress  should  be  laid,  in  the  case 
of  those  who  come  into  direct  influential  con- 
tact with  foreign  groups,  of  a  detailed  study 
by  them  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent 
— of  their  customs,  manners,  laws,  literature, 
religion,  and  art;  and  that  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  those  who  direct  such  studies  to  en- 
gender in  the  students  a  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  is  fine  and  worthy  in  the  char- 
acter and  culture  of  the  alien  peoples;  and 
that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  friend- 
liness will  secure  a  hearing,  and  only  those 
who  sincerely  appreciate  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  foreigners  can  help  them  overcome  the 
deficiencies  and  lead  them  along  the  path  of 
further  progressive  development".  More  than 
one  person  echoed  the  thought  expressed  by 
Professor  Giuseppe  Sergi,  of  Rome,  who 
pleaded  that  among  savage  tribes  no  violence 
should  be  used  in  order  to  make  them  change 
their  customs;  but  useful  arts  and  crafts, 
humane  forms  of  living,  and  respect  for 
human  life  by  beginning  to  respect  it,  could 
advantageously  be  introduced;  and  all  urged 
the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  backward 
races.  Several  writers  of  papers,  among 
them  Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  the  great  Chinese 
diplomat  who,  until  recently,  represented  his 
country  at  Washington,  D.  C,  proposed  that 
an  international  language  should  be  evolved 
for  universal  use.  At  the  last  session  it  was 
decided  to  form  in  London  a  permanent  in- 
ternational committee  which  will  affiHate 
national  committees  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  carry  on  this  propaganda,  and  to  convene 
congresses  on  different  continents  every  few 
years,  it  gives  promise  of  continuing  its  use- 
ful work. 
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'T~*HE  laws  under  which  employers  are  re- 
■*-  quired  to  pay  damages  for  injuries  to 
workmen  differ  widely  in  many  States  of  the 
'Union;  but  the  tendency  everywhere  seems 
to  be  to  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
employer  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  worker. 
The  unfortunate  workman,  often  maimed  for 
life,  naturally  secures  the  sympathy  of  judge 
and  jury;  and  there  is  a  growing  custom  to 
consider  the  fault  or  negligence  of  any  em- 
ployee or  the  defect  in  a  machine  to  be  some- 
thing that  the  employer  ought  not  to  permit 
and  for  which,  consequently,  he  is  financially 
responsible  to  his  employees.  Now  there  are 
accidents  and  accidents.  It  is  known  that 
men  deliberately  place  themselves  in  positions 
where  they  are  likely  to  receive  injury  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  advantages  of  com- 
pensation therefor.  Writing  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Magazine,  Mr.  William  Mayo  Venable 
maintains  that  the  "danger  that  men  will 
take  advantage  of  any  general  system  of  com- 
pensating the  injured,  by  injuring  themselves 
so  as  to  secure  such  compensation,  is  one  of 
the  things  to  be  avoided  in  any  system  de- 
signed for  the  proper  compensation  of  the 
worthy  unfortunate."  While  there  are  few 
injuries  "which  could  not  be  prevented  by 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  or  by 
the  employer,  were  he  able  to  know  what 
every  employee  was  doing,  and  to  control 
him,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,"  there  are 
casualties  which  "are  not  the  fault  of  the 
employer,  or  of  the  employee,  or  of  the  indus- 
try, but  simply  misfortunes."  For  example, 
a  man  sharpening  a  saw  may  get  a  piece  of 
steel  blown  into  his  eye;  another  may  strain 
his  shoulder  while  lifting;  and  still  another 
may  get  hit  in  the  eye,  while  working,  with 
a  pebble  thrown  by  a  boy  at  a  bird.  Then, 
again,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween carelessness  and  lack  of  judgment  and 
stupidity.  Mr.  Venable  asserts  that  in  case 
of  an  accident  to  an  employee  whose  em- 
ployer carries  liability  insurance,  the  present 
procedure  is  as  follows: 

As  soon  as  the  accident  is  reported  tb  him,  the 
emi)l()yer  summons  a  j)hysican,  who  renders  the 
proper  medical  attention  to  the  injured  man  at 
once,  and  usually  only  once.     This  is  called  "first 
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aid."  The  employer  then  prepares  a  statement  of 
the  accident,  records  the  names  of  all  witnesses,  and 
sends  the  statement  to  the  insurance  company. 
He  drops  the  name  of  the  injured  party  from  his 
payroll,  and  leaves  him  to  his  own  resources  there- 
after until  he  is  able  to  return  to  work. 

And  he  very  truly  remarks  that, 

whatever  the  law,  our  moral  nature  re\oIts  against 
the  theory  that  a  man,  incapacitated  for  work  by 
some  injury  received  while  working  at  a  useful  call- 
ing, shall  be  left  totalK'  unpro\ided  with  the  means 
of  support.  We  must  consider  it  proper  to  provide 
by  law  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  condition,  and 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  poor  man's  relati\'es,  or 
church,  or  fraternal  organization  to  handle  the 
case,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  leave  the  man  suffer- 
ing from  the  lack  of  physical  necessaries. 

Mr.  Venable  considers  that  we  should  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  a  system  which  "while  not 
relieving  an  employer  of  the  expense  arising 
from  injuries  which  are  the  result  of  his  negli- 
gence, should  not  charge  him  alone  for  the 
individual  misfortune  of  any  employee."  It 
should  also  "relieve  the  individual  worker  of 
the  results  of  accidents  owing  to  the  risks  of 
his  calling,  or  the  carelessness  of  his  fellows, 
and  it  should  be  chary  of  relieving  him  of  the 
consequences  of  hjs  own  neglect."  The  fol- 
lowing articles  (which  we  condense)  are  offered 
by  Mr.  Venable  as  "suggesting  the  principal 
ideas  which  should  be  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion on  compensation  for  injured  workers." 

Article  I 

The  industries  of  the  State  shall  be  classified  into 
groups,  according  to  the  natural  risks  of  injury  to 
employees  .  .  .  Each  group  of  industries  shall  be 
obliged  to  provide  compensation  sufticient  to  cover 
medical  attention  to  all  cmplo\ees  injured  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties;  also  to  compensate 
employees  for  wages  lost  while  idle  because  of  such 
injury,  in  case  of  short  periods  of  disabilit\%  and  to 
pnnide  partial  support  and  suitable  employment 
for  those  injured  so  serioush'  as  to  be  permanently 
disabled  from  their  former  callings. 

Article  II 

The  cost  of  this  compensation  when  the  em- 
ployer was  not  negligent  shall  be  met  b>-  a  tax  im- 
posed upon  the  industries  of  the  group  ...  as- 
sessed against  all  establishments  in  the  State  where 
the  industry  is  carried  on,  and  shall  be  collected 
from  the  employers.   ... 
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Article  III 

When  an  employer  has  been  negligent  he  shall  be 
directly  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  his  negli- 
gence, in  addition  to  the  aforenamed  tax  .  .  . 
Negligence  is  failure  to  comply  with  every  require- 
ment of  law  for  the  safeguarding  of  employees. 

Article  IV' 

A  Commission  shall  be  established,  selected 
under  proper  safeguards  to  secure  honest  men,  and 
charged  with  the  following  named  duties  and 
powers: 

It  shall  (a)  fix  the  rates,  from  year  to  year,  at 
ivhich  the  various  groups  of  industries  shall  be 
taxed  .  .  .  (b)  have  the  power  to  determine  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  each  applicant  for  relief 
on  account  of  injury  .  .  .  (c)  be  furnished  with 
reports  of  all  accidents  in  all  industrial  establish- 
ments, by  the  persons  conducting  the  business 
.  .  .  Failure  to  report  an  injury  shall  be  punish- 
able by  a  fine,  (d)  .  .  .  have  authority  to  investi- 


gate any  accident  at  any  time  .  .  .  (c)  When- 
ever .  .  .  any  accident  resulting  in  injury  to  an 
employee  was  brought  about  by  negligence  or 
fault  on  the  part  of  an  employer  .  .  .  the  Com- 
mission may  demand  from  that  employer  suitable 
compensation  for  the  emijloyee,  which  cfjmpen- 
sation  shall  cover  not  only  the  financial  loss  of  the 
employee,  but  also  reimbursement  for  suffering.' 

Article  V 

An  injured  employee  .  .  .  o/ice  having  placed 
his  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  shall  abide 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  and  not  bring 
action  against  the  employer  through  other  cnan- 
ncls. 

Article  VI 

No  person  shall  be  estopped  from  proceeding  to 
bring  suit  against  a  negligent  employer  directly,  if 
he  elects  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
Commission  .  .   . 


AMERICAN    POETS— AN    ESTIMATE 

GERMANS 


FOR 


npHE  Exchange  Professor,  it  seems,  is  now 
-'■  to  be  followed  by  the  Exchange  Poet. 
Germany  has  already  sent  a  number  of  hter- 
ary  ambassadors  to  our  shores.  These  in- 
clude Karl  Hauptmann,  Ernest  von  Wolzo- 
gen,  and  Ludwig  Fulda,  the  last  named  being 
the  first  exchange  poet.  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  the  author  of  "Nineveh  and  Other 
Poems,"  recently  delivered  a  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  which  he  made  him- 
self the  champion  of  such  a  literary  exchange. 
Mr.  Viereck,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  newly  founded  Poetry 
Society  of  America,  insists  that  the  United 
States  should  exercise  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity with  regard  to  her  poets.  He  is  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  poets  are  almost  as 
unknown  in  our  own  country  as  in  Europe. 
"  American  poetry,"  he  exclaims  in  his  lecture 
which  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Rundschau  Zweier 
Welten,  the  German- American  vehicle  of  the 
intellectual  exchange,  "needs  missionaries  in 
America  no  less  than  in  Europe.  America 
to-day,  he  insists,  has  more  than  half  a  hun- 
dred singers  who  strike  a  note  of  their  own. 
Our  poets,  it  seems,  are  more  frequently  in- 
spired by  ethical  ideas  than  by  primitive  hu- 
man emotions.  The  American  poet,  in  re- 
bellion against  the  materialism  around  him, 
addresses  himself  preeminently  to  the  spirit. 
The  erotic  note  especially  is  almost  entirely 
absent. 

If  the  Old  World  poets  are  apt  to  lose  themselves 
in    the    mazes    of    psychopathic    experience,    the 


American  poet  dallies  too  long  in  the  chilly  region 
of  ethical  speculation.  He  betrays  beauty  for 
truth.  His  language,  moreover,  is  too  artificial, 
too  remote  from  the  parlance  of  the  average  man. 
Even  an  educated  man  cannot  enjoy  a  book  of 
verses  underneath  a  bough  without  consulting  his 
Webster. 


GEORGE    SYLVESTER   VIERECK 
(German-American  bilingual  poet) 
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An  exchange  of  poets,  Mr.  Viereck  pleads, 
would  broaden  and  deepen  our  vision.  At 
the  same  time,  Europe  would  learn  that  we 
can  produce  not  only  skyscrapers,  but  also 
poets. 

In  his  attempt  to  interpret  American  poetry 
Mr.  Viereck  divides  our  poets  into  four  groups. 
His  classification  for  the  first  time  brings  Poe 
and  Whitman,  those  two  solitary  figures, 
vitally  into  touch  with  the  developments  of 
American  poetry  as  a  whole. 

First  come  the  poets  who,  like  Whitman,  cling  to 
the  soil,  singers  of  comradeship  whose  fargoing 
democracy  extending  to  all  creatures  reaches  its 
logical  culmination  in  some  form  of  Pantheism. 
Second  are  the  poets  headed  by  Poe  who  stand 
apart  from  time  and  space,  aristocrats  and  esthetic 
egotists  without  local  association.  Third,  there 
are  those  poets  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Long- 
fellow, Whittier  and  other  American  "classics," 
conventional  artists  in  \'erse  who  are  neither  demo- 
crats nor  aristo.^rats,  but  who  constitute,  so  to 
speak,  the  poetical  "middle  classes."  The  fourth 
group  embraces  the  anarchs  and  rebels,  disciples  of 
Poe  and  Whitman,  who  have  listened  to  the  strains 
of  Baudelaire  and  of  Swinburne,  to  whom  passion 
is  the  ultimate  secret  of  being  and  whose  literary 
realm  is  a  neighbor  to  what  Europe  calls  "deca- 
dent "  and  "modern."  In  this  group  we  find  several 
immigrants  and  their  immediate  descendants  who 
have  liberated  themselves  from  the  bane  of  Puritan- 
ism. But  even  these  poets  are  unable  to  silence  in 
themselves  the  ethical  curiosity  characteristic'  of 
all  our  poets.  .  .  .  An  important  appendix  to 
American  poetry  is  furnished  by  the  German  Amer- 
ican and  the  Yiddish  poets.  .  .  .  Yiddish  poetry, 
like  the  Yiddish  press  and  the  Yiddish  theater,  are 
growing  in  importance.  Playhouses  where  jargon 
is  supreme  flourish  where  once  the  (ierman  theater 
stood  in  its  zenith.  Every  literature  written  in  an 
alien  tongue  in  America,  however,  is  a  blossom 
doomed  to  extinction. 

Elaborating  his  classification,  Mr.  Viereck 
then  proceeds  to  group  the  poets  according 
to  his  classification.  Whitman  he  calls  "a 
great  poetic  personality"  but  "not  a  great 
poet."  "He  is  not  as  spontaneous  or  naive 
as  he  pretends  to  be."  His  "Children  of 
Adam"  are  "disquisitions  on  sex,  not  the 
authentic  poetry  of  passion."  There  is,  how- 
ever, "enough  greatness  in  him  to  force  us 
upon  our  knees."  He  is  democratic,  specula- 
tive and  pantheistic.  His  immediate  followers 
are  Horace  Traubel  "a  moon  circling  about 
a  planet  into  which  he  is  doomed  to  fall 
back"  and  J.  William  Lloyd.  The  greatest 
poets  in  the  spirit  of  Whitman,  but  eman- 
cipated from  him  in  form,  are  Richard 
Hovey,  Bliss  Carman,  and  Edwin  Markham. 
Closely  related  to  this  group  are  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts,  Edith  Thomas,  Arthur  Upson, 
Richard  Burton  and  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles. 


These  poets  are  full  of  vitality.  We  find  in  them 
the  same  scientific  spirit  which  the  Germans  and 
the  English  admire  in  their  scholars,  such  as  Haeck- 
el,  Darwin  and  Spencer.  There  is,  especially,  in 
this  group,  little  of  the  pseudo-romanticism  which 
makes  a  plaything  of  art.  These  poets  transfer 
their  love  from  the  individual  to  all  nature.  They 
are  not  only  poets,  but  servants  of  mankind  and  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  seek  the  human,  not  like 
so  many  of  their  European  brothers,  the  all-too- 
human 

Poe  and  his  followers  sharply  contrast  with 
the  Whitmanites.  Their  songs  ring  out  of 
space,  out  of  time.  Poe,  likewise,  tends  to 
mystical  speculation.  Mr.  Viereck  finds  in 
him  also,  a  tendency  to  intellectual  pretence. 
"But  as  long  as  he  remains  in  his  own  realm 
of  rhythmic  beauty,  he  is  more  infaUible 
than  the  Pope." 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  his  aristocratic  exclusiveness,  Poe  is  more  popu- 
lar than  Whitman.  Every  schoolboy  knows  at 
least  three  or  four  of  Poe's  poems  by  heart.  It 
seems  that  the  people  take  more  delight  in  receiv- 
ing their  intellectual  food  out  of  the  well-manicured 
hands  of  aristocracy  than  out  of  the  brawny  fist  of 
labor.  Poe  has  no  pupils,  but  we  can  trace  his 
spirit  in  a  long  line  of  intellectual  aristocrats  and 
esthetes  who  dwell  apart  from  the  world  and  whose 
only  faith  is  in  beauty.  Thus  George  Santayana, 
as  Jessie  Rittenhouse  observes  in  her  remarkable 
study  of  "The  Younger  American  Poets,"  might  as 
well  live,  in  a  monastery  or  on  some  lonely  island 
as  at  Harvard  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney  and  Lizette  W'oodworth  Reese  are 
equally  secluded  from  their  time  and  surroundings. 
George  E.  Woodberry  is  cold  and  academic;  he 
never  finds  his  way  to  the  heart.  He  is  the  phil- 
osopher and  the  teacher  rather  than  the  poet.  He 
loves  Beauty,  but  cannot  seize  her.  William 
Vaughn  Moody's  poetry  also  leaves  one  with  a 
curious  sense  of  coldness  and  intellectual  aloofness. 

Cale  Young  Rice,  Josephine  Preston  Pea- 
body,  Olive  Tilford  Dargan  and  many  others 
are  also  grouped  with  these  poets.  The  third 
group,  the  poetical  "middle  classes,"  include 
such  names  as  Stedman,  Gilder,  Aldrich  and 
Van  Dyke.  Mr.  Viereck  finds  himself  most 
in  sympathy  with  the  last  group,  the  poets  of 
lyric  rebellion.  Here  he  names  "the  first 
American  decadent,"  Francis  Saltus,  Elsa 
Barker,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Theodosia  Gar- 
rison and  many  of  those  whose  work  appears 
in  a  little  anthology  recently  published  "The 
Younger  Choir."  Mr.  Viereck  further  dis- 
cusses the  work  of  George  Sterling,  Herman 
Scheffauer,  Leonard  Van  Noppen,  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  Reginald  Wright  KaufTman,  Sarah 
Teasdale,  Witter  Bynner,  Herman  Hage- 
dorn,  Wilham  Ellery  Leonard,  Charles  Han- 
son Towne,  etc. 

These  poets  are  the  true  heirs  of  Whitman  and  of 
Poe.     They   have  inherited   Poe's  masterly  tech- 
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nique  and  have  added  to  it  the  element  of  passion  they  possess  at  the  same  time  a  plastic  sense  absent 

which   he   lacks.     From   Whitman   they   have   in-  in  him.    They  are  in  touch  with  literary  movements 

herited  his  Americanism,  which  makes  itself  strong-  in  Europe,  but,  unlike  many  modern  Frenchmen 

ly  felt  in  his  fantastic  and  impressionistic  pictures  and   Germans,    they   select   their   themes   not   ex- 

of  American  cities.     They  dare  to  approach  the  clusively  from  the  charmed  circle  of  decadent  art. 

great   problems   which   fascinated   Whitman,   and  They  are  the  lyric  insurgents. 


PRISON    EXPERIMENTS    IN    HUMANITY 


OF  the  many  conventional  methods  of 
deaUng  with  prisoners,  both  in  America 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  any  of  them  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  either  from  the  reformative 
or  the  preventati^■e  point  of  view.  The  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington in  October  of  last  year,  while  apprecia- 
ting much  that  the  members  saw  of  American 
prisons,  found  that  "in  less  than  half  of  our 
States  was  there  any  real  reformatory  work 
done  among  prisoners,"  and  reference  was 
made  to  "the  bitter  inconsistency  of  our 
treatment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  offenders," 
our  very  methods  of  dealing  with  them  result- 
ing in  "breeding  and  confirming  them  as 
criminals."  In  one  of  our  States — Vermont — 
there  is  at  least  one  prison  to  which  this 
scathing  remark  does  not  apply.  Here,  in- 
credible as  it  may  appear,  the  inmates  are 
"treated  like  other  human  beings;  they  come 
and  go  almost  as  freely  as  the  members  of  the 
jailer's  own  family;"  and  "they  are  made  to 
feel  that  their  imprisonment  is  designed  to 
improve  them  as  men,  and  to  restore  them  to 
social  life  not  only  with  full  self-respect,  but 
with  the  cordial  respect  of  the  community." 
The  jail  where  this  novel  plan  has  been  in 
operation  for  four  years  is  that  of  Montpelier; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  account  of 
it  which  Mr.  Morrison  I.  Swift  contributes  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  several  para- 
graphs calculated  to  make  the  old-time  prison 
reformers  stand  aghast.  For  example,  he 
says : 

I  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day  talking  with 
the  prisoners,  first  in  company  with  the  deputy 
sheriff  and  then  alone,  with  full  permission  to  dis- 
cover opposition  to  the  management  if  I  could.  In 
this  way  I  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
men.  Later,  on  the  main  street  of  the  city,  whom 
should  I  meet  but  five  or  six  of  these  very  prisoners, 
walking  along  with  smiling  faces  and  a  happy  air, 
no  more  resembling  the  conventional  criminal  than 
did  the  merchants,  workingmen,  and  lawyers  with 
whom  they  mingled.  Here  was  one  of  the  keys  to 
the  mystery.  No  officer  was  about,  keeping  an  eye 
on  them;  no  peculiarity  of  clothing  indicated  who 
they  were;  they  were  free  to  walk  off  if  they  pleased 
and  no  one  at  the  jail  was  worrying  about  them; 
and,  best  of  all,  the  citizens  of  Montpelier,  who 
knew  perfectly  well  that  inmates  of  the    county 


prison  were  at  all  times  of  the  'day  and  evening 
at  large  in  their  midst,  were  worrying-  no  more 
about  it  than  were  the  sheriff  and  his  assistants 
themselves. 

This  remarkable  innovation  in  prison  prac- 
tice was  the  outcome  of  a  State  law  which 
reads  as  follows:  "A  male  prisoner  imprisoned 
in  a  coimty  jail  for  being  intoxicated,  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  for  being  a  tramp,  may 
be  required  to  perform  not  more  than  ten 
hours  of  manual  labor  within  or  without  the 
walls  of  such  county  jail  each  day  of  such 
imprisonment,  except  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days." At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  there  were, 

on  the  one  hand,  hundreds  of  prisoners  sitting  idle 
in  the  county  jails  eating  the  State  into  debt,  and 
many  were  being  transported  at  great  expense 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  the  House  of  Correc-. 
tion  at  Rutland ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  young  and 
impressionable  offenders  were  being  carried  ofT  to 
Rutland  with  more  hardened  men,  there  to  receive 
an  education  in  lawlessness  from  their  experienced 
associates. 

In  his  application  of  the  new  law,  the 
sheriff  of  Washington  county,  in  which  Mont- 
pelier is  situated,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Tracy,  was 
actuated  not  merely  by  the  desire  to  save 
money  for  the  State,  but  also  by  a  wish  to 
regenerate  the  prisoners  under  his  care.  At 
first  he  could  get  no  one  to  employ  the  jail- 
men,  so  he  set  them  to  cutting  bushes  and 
wood  on  his  own  farm,  giving  the  State  fifty 
cents  a  day  for  each,  and  paying  the  men 
nothing.  The  experiment  was  a  grim  failure. 
*'  Dressed  in  distinguishing  blue  overalls  and 
attended  by  guards,  the  prisoners  did  worse 
each  day  than  the  day  before."  It  occurred 
to  the  sheriff  that  the  men  had  no  incentive 
to  work:  they  got  nothing  out  of  it.  He 
therefore  asked  one  of  them:  "If  you  could 
have  75  cents  for  yourself  from  your  work 
each  day,  what  would  you  do?"  "Try  me," 
was  the  answer;  and  the  next  day  this  same 
prisoner  went  out  and  worked  as  well  as  any 
free  man.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
system  under  which 

every  man  in  ordinar>'  health  earns  the  full  labor- 
er's pay  of  $1.75  a  day,  of  which  seventy-five  cents. 
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is  his,  the  sheriff  acting  as  his  banker  and  keeping 
the  accumulation  until  he  leaves  the  prison,  when 
it  is  given  to  him  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  State  have 
steadily  increased.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth 
year,  1910,  they  had  reached  $6000,  while  the 
men's  share  was  more  than  $2600.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  purchase  neces- 
saries for  their  families  out  of  their  portion, 
thus  lessening  the  deprivation  of  their  wives 
and  children  due  to  their  imprisonment. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes 
toward  this  form  of  prison  labor  Mr.  Swift 
was  assured  by  one  of  the  trade-union  leaders, 
"that  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  unions  to  any  man  with 
a  trade  exercising  it,  provided  he  were  given 
union  wages,  as  for  doing  common  labor  he  is 
given  the  current  rate." 

The  system  has  succeeded  because  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  the  prisoners,  who  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  placed  upon  their  honor. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident: 

When  a  circus  visited  the  city,  Sheriff  Tracy 
purchased  tickets  for  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as 
desired  to  go,  and  sent  them  off,  unatternJed,  to" 
enjoy  themselves.  Eleven  went,  the  others  refus- 
ing because  they  preferred  the  money  they  would 


earn  by  helping  the  farmers,  who  were  then  under 
pressure  in  the  hayfields.  It  was  an  excellent 
chance  to  run  away,  for  the  circus  continued  till 
after  dark;  yet  every  one  of  them  was  back  at  the 
jail  fifteen  minutes  after  the  tent  closed,  although 
among  the  eleven  were  men  with  the  incentive  of  a 
long  term  to  tempt  them  to  escape. 

The  ef!^ect  upon  the  prisoners  of  the  new 
system  can  be  readily  imagined.  As  a  result 
of  their  regular  habits  while  under  sentence, 
and  owing  mainly  to  their  work  in  the  open 
air,  they  leave  the  jail  healthier  than  when 
they  entered  it.  In  many  instances  the  man 
keeps  right  on  at  the  same  job.  But  if  he 
desires  to  go  elsewhere,  he  "has  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  not  as  a  shamefaced  pauper 
either."  Further,  the  providing  of  outdoor 
work  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  com- 
bat successfully  the  ravages  of  consumption 
in  the  jails.  Dr.  J.  B.  Ransom  of  Clinton 
Prison,  Dannemora,  N.  Y.,  is  an  authority  for 
the  assertion  that  "of  the  5000  prisoners  in 
New  York  State  alone,  one  thousand  are 
tubercular."  Mr.  Swift  believes  that  prison 
life  can  be  made  so  "decent,  so  humane,  so 
upbuilding,  interesting,  and  even  inspiring," 
that  for  the  average  convict  it  will  be  superior 
to  his  existence  in  the  outer  world.  Why 
should  lie  run  away  from  it,  then? 


ITALIAN  EMIGRANTS  EN  ROUTE:  A  PROPOSED 

STEERAGE    REFORM 


'npHE  national  conscience  of  Italy  is  very 
•*•  much  concerned  of  late  with  the  emigra- 
tion problem ;  but  reform  projects  have  until 
now  received  such  inadecjuate  financial  sup- 
port that  the  results  have  been  somewhat 
discouraging.  As  to  the  aid  to  be  given  to 
the  emigrants  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  home  government  owes  its  wandering 
poor  preparation  in  the  primary  schools, 
surveillance  of  the  emigration  agencies,  care 
on  the  voyage  to  North  and  South  America; 
and  in  their  new  country,  the  establishment 
of  employment  offices,  mutual  aid  societies, 
schools,  libraries,  etc.  The  preparatory  aid 
in  Italy  and  the  guardian  care  in  America 
give  ample  material  for  study,  new  projects 
and  parliamentary  debates,  but  the  assistr 
ance  on  board  the  steamers  seems  to  have 
been  neglected,  although  the  expenses  of 
imi)rovements  would  be  light  and  the  results 
immediate. 

Signorina  Cesarina  Lupati,  writing  in  the 
Nuova  Anlologia,  studies  the  question  of  as- 
sisting   the    steerage    passengers    more   effi- 


ciently at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  Italian 
authorities.  Under  prevailing  conditions 
there  is  on  board  every  ship  a  royal  commis- 
sioner— almost  invariably  a  marine  surgeon — 
sent  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  emigrants 
from  possible  encroachments  on  the  side  of 
the  company,  to  keep  good  order  and  super- 
intend the  embarking  and  landing.  After 
sailing,  the  commissioner's  duties  are  con- 
fined to  aiding  the  ship  doctor  in  promoting 
hygiene  and  maintaining  discipline.  The 
greater  part  of  his  day  is  free  and  he  is  able 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  first-class  pas- 
sengers and  entertain  the  ladies.  For  the 
purpose  of  protection  against  the  company, 
the  commissioner's  presence  would  seem 
superfluous,  as  the  first  and  second  class  have 
no  need  of  championship,  and  the  third  even 
less  for  the  good  reason  that  they  form  the 
company's  most  numerous  and  constant 
clientele,  and  when  landed,  the  best  adver- 
tising agents.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  ex- 
cessive precaution  is  not  expended  on  the 
lodging-houses  at  Naples  and  Genoa,  where 
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the  peasants  from  the  interior  often  spend 
several  days  before  sailing  and  arrive  at  the 
ship  in  a  half-starved,  dirty  and  dejected 
state.  Several  million  lire  have  been  waiting 
for  years  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of 
official  hotels  to  meet  this  crying  need,  but  it 
was  decided  at  the  commission's  last  sitting 
that  the  idea  was  impracticable  because  the 
emigrants'  stay  in  port  is  too  short  to  justify 
the  expenditure.  The  boarding-house  harpies 
will  continue  to  prepare  the  soil  for  epi- 
demics and  all  the  other  ills  to  which  the  emi- 
grants are  especially  exposed  in  their  crowded 
quarters  below  deck. 

Signorina  Lupati  complains  that  the  com- 
missioners do  not  enforce  personal  cleanli- 
ness, and  replies  to  the  objection  that  there 
are  only  six  or  eight  bathrooms  for  over  a 
thousand  people,  that  by  barrack  discipline, 
every  emigrant  could  at  least  have  one  bath 
on  board.  This  reform  could  be  begun  by 
obligatory  baths  for  mothers  and  children. 
As  regards  food  the  majority  fare  better  on 
board  than  at  home,  but  the  chief  hardship 
for  the  better  class  of  emigrants  is  the  dark- 
brown  sacking  and  cover  for  the  mattresses 
1  and  the  stifling  dormitories  to  which  the 
'  women  and  children  are  sent  shortly  after 
sunset.  If  the  payment  of  twenty  lire  addi- 
tional could  secure  coarse  white  sheets,  it 
'  would  be  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  "pre- 
ferred" class  at  table  which  only  encourages 


departure  from  hardy  abstemiousness. 
Decency  would  be  furthered  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  dormitories  into  four  or  six  beds 
instead  of  the  present  huddled  masses  of 
hale  and  infirm  side  by  side. 

The  emigrants  pass  the  time  that  they  are 
not  violently  ill  in  complete  idleness,  some 
half-somnolent,  others  gambling  and  quar- 
reling, but  rarely  in  conversation.     Schools 
have  been  proposed,  but  they  would  prove 
of  little  use  as  the  numbers  are  too  great  and 
reading  or  writing  could  not  be  taught  in 
tifteen  or  twenty  days,  supposing  the  pupils 
always  able  to  attend.    But  the  example  of  a 
young  second  officer  suggested  to  Signorina 
Lupati  the  best  way  to  prepare  the  peasants 
for  their  new  citizenship  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour.     The  officer  was  explaining  the  com- 
pass to  an  animated  group,  each  of  whom 
took  it  in  his  hands  with  child-like  eagerness, 
and  when  the  officer  had  gone,  all  the  circle 
discussed  his  friendliness  and  their  newly- 
acquired  knowledge.    Afterwards,  when  con- 
gratulated on  his  success,   the  young  man 
answered  that  the  emigrants  were  always  in- 
terested and  it  pleased  him  to  make  up  a 
little  for  the  unfair  difference  between  the 
second  and  third  classes.     Proceeding  from 
this  experience,  Signorina  Lupati  proposes  a 
series  of  conferences  which  should  primarily 
appeal  to  the  good  common  sense  which  is 
the  liveliest  faculty  of  the  illiterate.     These 
talks  could  be  held  every  day  in  good  weather, 
or  if  possible,  twice  a  day,  to  two  groups. 
Without  formal  pretensions,   the  instructor 
could  carry  out  a  short  program  on  the  neces- 
sity of  hygiene,  on  obedience  to  the  stewards 
and  officers'  vaccination,- superstitions,  tem- 
perance, respect  for  women,  economy  and 
honesty;    personal  inquiry  as  to  motives  of 
emigration,  name,  age,   trade  and'  destina- 
tion;   the  new  country,  its  population,  im- 
portant   cities,    customs,    language,    inhabi- 
tants and  chief  laws  concerning  foreigners — 
and  finally,  how  Italy  is  represented  in  the 
new  land,  the  consuls,  the  ambassador,  news- 
papers,   mutual    aid    and    employment    so- 
cieties, the  need  for  absolute  respect  of  the 
laws  of  the  hospitable  country  and  the  duty 
to  Italy  that  every  Italian  should  make  him- 
self   respected    and   welcomed  in   the   place 
where  he  is  going  to  become  a  breadwinner 
if  not  a  citizen. 

As  these  talks  with  the  emigrants  would 
only  take  up  two  hours  daily,  the  task  could 
be  entrusted  to  the  commissioners,  to  whom 
the  government  could  pay  a  slight  addi- 
tional salary.  Their  zeal  could  be  insured 
by  the  institution  of  medals  of  honor  or  ad- 
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vancement  by  the  Emigration  Commission, 
which  would  first  award  recompense  to  the 
disinterested  pioneers  of  the  movement — 
the  young  officers  of  the  merchant  marine 
who  have  devoted  their  leisure  moments  to 
the  mitigation  of  the  chief  ill — ignorance. 

On  the  sad  lack  of  dignity  shown  by  the 
emigrants,  Signorina  Lupati  observed  that 
the  principal  cause  was  their  ignorance  of 
law  except  the  atavistic  law  of  blood-thirsti- 
ness— their  hostility  and  suspicion  of  supe- 
riors engendered  by  the  oppression  of  several 
generations.  That  the  Western  courts  of  jus- 
tice do  not  take  in  consideration  this  heredi- 
tary burden,  but  condemn  all  Italians  for 
each    semi-irresponsible    act    of    violence,  is 


shown  by  the  labor  riots  in  Louisiana  and 
more  recently  in  Brazil.  Signorina  Lupati 
closes  her  humane  exposition  of  the  wrong- 
ful neglect  of  her  unfortunate  countrymen 
by  an  appeal  to  Italy  that  at  least  the  last 
days  passed  in  the  emigrant  ships  under  her 
flag  floating  from  the  mast  should  bestow 
encouragement  and  strength  for  the  un- 
equal struggle. 

When  the  ship  touched  the  dock  and  the  crowd, 
eager  for  deliverance,  rushed  to  the  gangway,  I 
saw  them — ragged,  begrimed — in  sullen  violence  or 
apathetic  stupor  unaware  of  their  destiny — I  saw 
them,  ashamed  for  Italy  for  whom  we  toil,  pray  or 
die — Italy  never  to  be  truly  glorious  and  great  till 
she  heeds  the  silent  groan  from  her  peasants' 
bitter  lips. 


LELEWEL,     POLAND'S     GREATEST     HISTORIAN 


pOLES  all  over  the  world  have  been  com- 
-'•  memorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Joachim  Lelewel,  the  titan  of 
Polish  learning,  the  celebrated  professor, 
historian,  and  antiquarian,  "one  of  the  great- 
est of  European  men  of  letters  in  his  day  and 
generation,  adviser  to  the  leaders  of  European 
democracy  on  the  eve  of  the  great  year  of 
'48,  arid  counsellor  to '  European  royalty." 
A  sketch  of  Lelewel's  career,  achievements, 
and  character  appears  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Tygodnik  lUuslrowany  (the  Illustrated 
Weekly)  of  Warsaw.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  Arthur  Sliwinski,  tells  us  that  from 
his  earliest  years,  Lelewel  showed  "inclina- 
tions testifying  to  an  almost  universal  in- 
tellect." 

• 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  knew  imiver- 
sal  history  thoroughly,  wrote  manuals  of  physics, 
collected  folk  songs,  devoted  himself  eagerly  to 
drawing  and  painting,  studied  the  stars  and  their 
constellations,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  deep  of 
the  sea  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  Piarist 
boarding  school  he  commenced  historical  studies 
designed  on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  same  time 
translated  from  the  French  a  Hebrew-Chaldean 
grammar.  At  the  University  of  Wilno,  which  he 
entered  in  1804,  the  youth's  studies  embraced 
mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  numismatics, 
Bibical  chronology,  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  the  beginnings  of  Slavonic  history. 
Although  he  worked  jjassionately  at  these  studies, 
he  did  not  hold  himself  apart  from  the  activities 
of  his  fellow-students,  but  took  in  them  a  most 
active  part — arranging  colloquies  and  lectures — 
and  he  set  a  good  example  to  his  colleagues  with  his 
work,  dazzling  them  by  his  knowledge,  and  won 
their  hearts  by  his  upright  character  and  the  purity 
of  his  sentiments. 

In  the  secret  organizations  of  students 
at  the  University  of  Wilno  which    were    so 


largely  responsible  for  the  Polish  uprising 
of  1 83 1,  Lelewel  was  one  of  the  moving 
spirits.  As  to  the  objects  of  the  associations, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that 

The  leading  idea  of  the  founders  of  these  literary 
associations  was  to  influence  for  good  the  youths 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  at  the  university 
and  in  later  life;  by  their  own  example  and  teaching 
to  educate  the  youth  in  virtue,  in  love  of  study  and 
work,  and  in  patriotism,  to  the  end  that  the  Father- 
land should  in  time  have  a  disciplined  and  organ- 
ized army  of  virtuous  and  useful  citizens. 

Of  course,  these  societies  soon  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  government  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  Emperor  Alexander  I  turned 
reactionary  under  influences  from  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  For  their  work  in  connection  with 
the  students'  societies,  four  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Wilno,  including 
Lelewel,  were  dismissed.  This  patriot  soon 
became  the  "moral  director"  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  Russia  that  broke  out  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1830.  "That  night  at  once  raised 
Lelewel — who  had  spent  his  life  half-buried 
in  the  dust  of  the  library  and  was  therefore 
a  man  of  meditation  rather  than  of  action — 
into  the  public  view  as  the  coming  man." 

When  the  revolution  was  crushed,  Lelewel, 
although  condemned  to  death,  managed  to 
escape  from  the  country.  He  immediately 
began  to  work  for  his  beloved  Fatherland  by 
means  of  a  propaganda  directed  from  Pari,s. 

He  toiled  feverishly.  He  composed  proclama- 
tions, held  conferences  with  statesmen,  entered 
into  relations  with  the  most  prominet  workers  of 
Europe  of  that  time,  and  contriliuted  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  democratic   idealogy   and    tlie 
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new  social  system.  Soort  he  became  known,  popu- 
lar, i  and  beloved  in  democratic  Europe  and  the 
hated  symbol  of  revolution  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
governments.  Even  the  liberal  French  Govern- 
ment could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him  in  Paris;  and 
in  March,  1833,  it  ordered  him  to  leave  the  capital, 
while  two  months  later  it  expelled  him  from  France. 
To  the  learned  Polish  exile  there  were  made  credit- 
able and  advantageous  proposals  by  various  uni- 
versities and  learned  societies;  but  Lelewel  de- 
clined all  offers  and  resolved  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  his  pen  in  seclusion.  He  went  to  Brussels, 
where  he  spent  twent>--eight  years  at  incessant 
labor  and  in  voluntary-  poverty.  From  his  poor 
abode  in  Brussels  Lelewel  was  dragged  when  seri- 
ously ill  by  his  compatriots  in  France  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  on  May  29,  1861. 


Lelewel  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
historical  works  of  importance,  but  space 
will  permit  the  printing  here  of  the  titles  of 
only  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  on  his- 
tory, legislation,  archaeology,  numismatics 
and  geography:  "Poland  in  the  Middle 
Ages"  (1845-52),  "A  Parallel  between  Spain 
and  Poland  in  the  15th,  i6th,  17th  and  i8th 
Centuries,"  "History  of  Poland,"  "History 
of  the  Regeneration  of  Poland,"  "Founda- 
tions of  Universal  History,"  "Ancient  His- 
tory of  India,"  "A  Historical  Essay  on  Polish 
Civil  and  Criminal  Legislation,"  "Analysis 
of  the  Polish  Constitutions  of  1791,  1807  and 
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1815,"  "The  Civil  Rights  of  the  Polish 
Peasantry"  (Brussels,  1849),  "Monuments 
of  the  Language  and  Constitution  of  Po- 
land" (Warsaw,  1824),  "Numismatique  du 
Moyen  Age"  (2  vols.  1835),  "The  Discover- 
ies of  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks" 
(Warsaw,  1829). 


THE    TWENTY-FIVE    HUNDREDTH    ANNI- 
VERSARY OF   BUDDHA 


A  VERY  few,  if  any,  in  the  active,  material 
^*-  West,  realize  that  the  present  year  is  the 
2500th  anniversary  of  what  Orientals  call 
Buddha's  "attainment  of  enlightenment." 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  this  anniversary,  but  learned 
Hindus  have  generally  agreed  that  it  was  the 
12th  of  May  last.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  celebrations  by  Buddhists  all  over  the 
world,  and  these  commemorations  will  con- 
tinue until  the  first  of  next  year.  Speaking  of 
the  importance  of  the  anniversary,  the  editor 
of  the  Modern  Revieiv,  of  Calcutta,  says: 

On  the  I2th  [of  May],  in  the  Sadharan  Brahmo 
Saniaj  chapel,  Calcutta,  Babu  Krishna  Kumar 
Mitra  and  Pandit  Sitanath  Tattwabhushan  spoke 
on  the  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha.  Perhaps 
there  were  celebrations  in  other  places,  too;  though 
nowhere  in  India  did  the  occasion  evoke  that  en- 
thusiasm and  receive  that  wide  recognition  of  its 
greatness  which  it  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  sad  to 
reflect  that  though  we  often  worship  jackals,  nay, 
even  the  merest  vermin,  we  do  not  do  homage  to 
this  lion  among  men.  But  so  far  as  India  is  con- 
cerned there  is  no  question  that  the  greatest  world- 


force  that  she  has  given  birth  to  has  been  Buddha. 
No  other  son  of  India  has  ever  wielded  a  wider  spir- 
itual sway  over  mankind,  no  other  has  been  so  great 
a  civilizer. 

A  number  of  articles  from  English  authors 
appear  in  the  British  magazines  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  Hindustan  Review,  Professor 
H.  G.  Rawlinson  has  a  long  analysis  of  Budr 
dhists  and  their  historical  mission.  After 
telling  again  the  story  of  the  great  religious 
founder,  the  Professor  derives  from  it  four  chief 
lessons:  First,  its  intensely  practical  character. 
The  ideal  of  the  Buddhist  religion  is  (i)  to 
cleanse  one's  own  heart,  (2)  to  love  and  help 
our  fellow-men.  Second,  its  independence. 
"  Man  is  man's  own  savior."  Third,  its  splen- 
did altruism,  "  love  for  all  men,  and  the  power 
of  inward  culture  over  the  human  heart. 
These  are  the  keynotes  of  the  Buddhist 
faith."  Finally,  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
that  faith.  Perhaps,  he  says,  if  ever  the  East 
finds  unity  and  lasting  peace,  it  may  be  under 
the  great  creed  which  expresses  in  so  universal 
a  form  the  mighty  truths  of  Indian  wisdom. 
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A  GREAT   ENGLISH    EDITOR 


TN  the  death  of  Sir  Percy  Buntinp;  (on  July  In  his  editorial  round-up  for  August,  Mr. 

■*■  22)  the  Enj^lish  people,  says  Claudius  Clear,  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  EngUsh  Review  of  Reviews, 

writing   in    the    British    Weekly    (London),  reminds   us  that    Sir  Percy  undertook   the 

have  lost  "one   of   the    most   amiable    and  editorshipof  theContem/?oraryin  i882,"outof 

accomplished    men    of    the    day,    and    one  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  order  to  save 

who  under   the  gentlest  exterior   carried    a  so  influential  an  organ  of  public  opinion  from 

firm  purpose,  bending  all  his  energies  toward  being  applied  to  the  service  of  unbelief."  Meth- 

the  cause  of  righteousness,  purity  and  truth."  odistswill  remember  him  with  gratitude  as  one 


For  close  on  to  thirty 
years  Sir  Percy  Bunting 
was  the  real,  active,  work- 
ing editor  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  his  chief 
distinction  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Contemporary  was 
his  ability  to  get  from  a 
staff  of  outside  contribu- 
tors many  of  the  ablest 
articles  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared in  British  reviews. 
He  contributed  to  the  Con- 
temporary for  years  before 
assuming  editorial  control 
of  that  publication,  and 
his  name  is  attached  to 
many  of  the  most  skilful 
translations  of  rising  Con- 


SIR   PERCY   BUNTING 
(Editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  1882 — 191 1) 


of  the  most  staunch  and 
influential  supporters  of 
the  West  London  Mission, 
and  as  the  loyal  successor 
for  some  years  of  Mr.  Price 
Hughes  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Methodist  Tifnes. 
"But  as  friend  and  ad- 
viser Sir  Percy  exercised 
an  unobtrusive  influence 
which  extended  far  beyond 
merely  denominational 
circles." 

Commenting  on  his 
death  the  London  Times 
truly  remarks  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  name  a  social 
reform  mo^'ement  at  home 
or  an  oppressed  nationality 
abroad  which  he  did  not 
help  by  voice  or  pen.  In  the 


tinental  writers    that  ap 

peared  in  its  pages.     Mr.  Clear,  in  the  article  Social  Purity  movement  he  took  a  most  active 

in  the  British  Weekly  already  quoted  from,  part,  with  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos,  and 

says  that  the  most  distinguished  character-  with  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.    In  the  National 

istic    of    Sir    Percy    was    his    concentrated  Vigilance  Association  he  was  for  many  years 

energy.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.     Inter- 

T.  •        u  T 1    .       .u  .  c-   r>        r.      •     .  national  peace  was  another  object  dear  to  his 

It  IS  probably  true  that  Sir  Percy  Bunting's  en-  ,         -     1     -     ^      .1  •  ^   J.f   o^w,^   ^(   1,,-c 

thusiasms,  lasting  and  powerful  as  they  Mere,  took  ^eart;  but,   tO   the   surprise   of    SOme   of   hlS 

the  form  rather  of  a  steady,  quiet,  concentrated  associates,    he    did    not    take    the   Boer    Side 

energy  than  that  of  occasional  explosions  broken  during  the  South  African  War. 
by    lethargies.      His    benevolent    and    benignant        ^   keen   politician,   he    was    active  in   the 

countenance  seemed  to  reflect  accurately  the  man  s  -xt   ^-        1    t -i         1    t-    1        ^-  i,    i.    i. 

spirit.     It  took  some  time  to  know  Sir  Percy  National  Liberal  Federation;  but  he  never 

Bunting's  really  distinguished    acquirements.     At  pushed  himself  forward,  or  he  might  perhaps 

Cambridge   he   distinguished    himself    in   mathe-  have    obtained    more    recognition    from    his 

matics.  and  was  a  high  wrangler.    He  read  for  the  party  leaders  than  the  knighthood  which  came 

Law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1862.    I  was  f     ,n  ^    ,,      ^,^  xj 

told  years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ^o  him  unexpectedly  three  years  ago.     He 

Wesleyan  solicitors  that  Sir  Percy  might   easily  contested    East    Islington    at    the    General 

have  attained  a  high  place  at  the  Bar  and  gained  a  Election  of  i8q2,  but  was  defeated. 
great  practice.     But  he  was  drawn  to  exercise  him-        ^nder  Sir  Percy  Bunting's  editorship,  the 

sell  and  to  use  his  life  in  another  way.     He  was  an  ^      ,       ,  r>     •        1        i  c  tu 

excellent  musician.    It  was  said  in  his  lifetime  that  Contemporary  Review  has  become  one  of  the 

he  might  have  been  the  very  first  of  British  com-  most  important  organs  of  public  opinion  ill 

posers  had  he  chosen  a  musical  career,  and  that  he  Great  Britain.     It  is  noted  for  the  timeliness 

was  seconjl  to  nobody  as  an  accompanist.    He  was  ^^^  ^^,^11  .^^  ^hg  ^^.pj^ht  of  its  articles  on  current 
also  a  skilled  linguist,  could  speak  rrench  beauti-  ,  ,  n        •''  ^  r    ^f  i-*       n 

fully,  and  was  fond  of  foreign  travel.   In  any  French  problems.      An    instance    of    this    quality    is 

or  Belgian  city  he  made  the  most  delightful  of  com-  afforded  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston's  contnbu- 

panions  with  his  historical  lore  and  his  keen  ap-  tion  on  "Racial  Problems  and  the  Congress 

preciati.m  of  art.     Certain  forms  of  literature  ap-  ^f    Races"   in    the    August    number  of   the 

ix-ared  to   attract    him  greatlv.  ■    In  particular,  he  ^      ,       ^  1  •  i.  t    ■     4^    \    c   ,^ 

read  much  of  Continental  drama,  and  was  one  of  Contemporarv,   which    appeared  just   before 

the  very  first  to  detect  the  genius  of  Maeterlinck,  the  meeting  of  the  RacesCongress  in  London. 
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ANATOLE   FRANCE   ON   THE   ORIGIN    OF 
WOMEN'S    RIGHTS 


H 


E  is  a  rash  adversary  who  exposes  his 
conviction  to  the  relentless  irony  under- 
lying the  urbane  methods  of  Anatole  France. 
One  by  one  the  mob's  fallacies,  the  burgher's 
hypocrisies,  the  aristocrat's  superstitions 
and  prejudice,  the  churchman's  pride,  the 
savant's  vanity  and  the  virtuous  matron's 
cruelties  and  stupidities  have  been  examined 
by  the  sage  and  have  received  their  meed  of 
gentle,  destructive  mockery.  Marianne  her- 
self, vainest  of  nations,  has  been  pilloried 
by  her  academician  not  only  in  her  past, 
but  her  present  and  future,  in  the  merciless 
"Isle  of  Penguins";  and  in  a  great  cycle  of 
contemporary  studies  in  politics,  Monsieur 
France  under  the  beret  of  M.  Bergeret  de- 
fended Dreyfus  less  loudly  than  Zola  but  for 
the  enduring  delight  of  those  who  browse  in 
quiet  pastures.  Unflinchingly^ — perhaps  a 
little  maliciously — the  disciple  Emile  Leroux 
asks  Monsieur  Bergeret-France  his  con- 
ception of  the  source  of  the  suffragist  tur- 
moil; and  the  Mercure  de  France  relates  the 
episode  for  our  edification. 

If  "women's  rights"  as  a  cause  is  a  protest  of 
weakness  against  strength,  of  the  rights  of  woman 
opposed  to  the  prerogatives  of  man — of  the  female 
versus  the  male^and  if  every  social  effect  has  an 
initial  cause,  what  is  the  physiological,  atavistic 
cause  of  this  protest?  "Is  this  a  correct  state- 
ment of  your  question?"  asked  Monsieur  Bergeret 
of  M.  Leroux  who  assented  to  the  learned  pre- 
cision of  his  elder. 


"An  explanation,"  M.  Bergeret  went  on, 
"does  not  interest  the  reasoning  powers  nor 
does  it  excite  reflection,  nor  is  it  easily  re- 
tained if  it  be  not  curious,  differing  from  ac- 
cepted prejudices,  and  related  at  some  point 
with  the  possibility  of  the  phenomenon — 
truth. 

If  I  question  Genesis,"  in  the  first  chapter,  I 
stumble  on  verse  27  that  has  tormented  many  a 
rabbi  and  thinker.  "God  created  man  in  His 
image.  After  His  own  image  created  He  him.  "  He 
created  them  male  and  female."  The  pronoun 
"them"  in  the  plural  referring  to  the  noun  in  the 
singular  "man"  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  has 
made  trouble  for  the  curious  for  centuries." 

Monsieur  Bergeret  quotes  the  interpreta- 
tions put  on  the  obscure  pronoun  by  the 
Talmud,  Pliny,  Josephus,  the  heretic  Amaueri 
in  the  Xlllth  century,  theecstatic  Antoinette 
Bourignon  in  the  XVIIth — and  with  a  sly 
thrust  at  the  "unco'  guid" — the  profane 
version  of  Sadeur  that  horrified  the  doughty 
Dutch  of  the  XVIth  century.  But  this  is 
far  afield,  and  Monsieur  Bergeret  returns  to 
the  creation  of  Adam — and  Lilith.  "  Cannot 
one  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  imagination, 
identify  the  chaste  Lilith — a  superior  being 
created  a  moment  after  Adam — -with  the 
orginal  women's  rights  champion?  Yes," 
continues  M.  Bergeret,  noting  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  Monsieur  Leroux,  "there 
has  been  much  gossip  down  the  ages  about 
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a  nnysterious  and  mythical  Lilith  of  rab- 
binical invention,  and  most  deplorable  in- 
stincts and  forwardness  have  been  attributed 
to  her.     But  there  are  two  Liliths. 

One  immaculate,  liliale,  primeval— and  another 
more  dark  than  Tartary!  The  white  Lilith,  the 
second  work  of  the  Creator,  man's  immediate 
companion,  was  created  a  little  after  him  although 
of  the  same  clay — which  allowed  the  Almighty 
to  perfect  His  work,  strengthening  her  brain  and 
refining  her  form.  This  is  she  whom  I  elect  to  be 
our  granddame  of  suffragism.  It  seems,  if  we  can 
believe  her  admirers'  biography  of  her,  that  our 
Lilith,  so  prudent,  so  superior,  so  chastely  un- 
yielding— a  pure  intellectual  type — bored  her  hus- 
band to  desperation.  His  short-sighted  and  very 
material  ideas  were  not  in  accord  with  the  tran- 
scendentalism of  his  first  wife.  Of  the  disputes  that 
wrecked  the  first  marriage  in  Paradise  we  know 
little — not  even  the  precise  cause  of  the  separation 
of  the  pair,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
Lilith  who  provoked  the  Fall.  For  she,  irritated 
by  Adam's  silliness  and  disdaining  longer  to  en- 
dure him,  left  him  and  went  away — whither? 
The  rabbi  leaves  her  place  of  refuge  in  doubt.  I 
presume  she  created  all  to  herself  somewhere  on 
an  inaccessible  island  in  the  company  of  birds  and 
other  inoffensive  animals,  a  little  Eden  after  her 
own  heart.  Perhaps  she  inspired  from  there — ^or 
suggested — the  mentality  of  Hypatia,  of  the 
Amazons,  of  the  Essenes,  the  Gnostics,  the  Fran- 


ciscans, the  Carmelites  and  the  Antionette  Bour- 
ignons — of  all  who  with  Antigone  refuse  to  bow 
to  man's  yoke.  Lilith  having  departed  in  disgust, 
Eve  was  created  from  Adam's  rib,  in  order  that, 
bone  of  iiis  ijone,  she  might  not  feel  insupportably 
superior  to  him  and  should  not  philosophize  over 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  his  actions.  Eve 
was  not  the  equal,  but  the  cook  of  Adam,  and  we 
all  know  what  came  of  it. 


''This  rabbinical  subtlety,"  concludes  the 
perfidious  Monsieur  Bergeret,  "seems  to  me 
as  ingenious  and  profound  as  a  Hans  Ander- 
sen fairy  tale.  I  should  never  have  thought 
the  rabbi  so  clever — and  this  is  all  I  know 
of  women's  rights  in  their  atavistic  origins. 
The  leaders  of  sufTragism  may  boast  of  an 
impeccable  standard-bearer.  The  narrow- 
minded,  the  pedants  and  the  bigots  may 
care  to  discuss  the  authenticity  of  Lilith — 
but  it  is  enough  for  me  that  the  tale  is  pretty 
to  believe  it ! "  If  the  lady  who  impersonated 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  suffragist  pageant  has 
read  Monsieur  Bergeret's  monumental  life 
of  the  heroine,  it  may  be  that  she  will  in- 
tercede for  Lilith's  detractor  with  her  dread 
peers.  For  ourselves  we  plead  the  immunity 
of  lesser  wights. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  FEMINIST  MOVEMENT  IN 

FRANCE 


A  N  article  by  Madame  Elizabeth  Renaud, 
■^^  one  of  the  ablest  of  French  women  in- 
terested in  public  questions,  a  suflfragist  and 
a  socialist,  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Rappel,  one  of  the  great  Parisian  dailies. 
Madame  Renaud,  at  the  sham  elections 
for  the  sufTragists  of  France  to  elect  new 
deputies*  which  took  place  during  the  win- 
ter of  1910,  in  a  short  campaign  of  one  week, 
without  influence,  without  money,  and  with- 
out ad\'ertising  of  any  sort,  knew  how  to 
persuade  almost  3000  men  in  the  Depart- 
nxent  of  Isere  to  -renounce  their  electoral 
privilege  in  her  favor.  She  obtained  2813 
votes.     This  is  what  she  says  in  the  Rappel: 

What  we  call  feminism  to-day  is  a  century  old 
struggle.  It  might  be  called  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
struggles  of  right  against  might.  Hut  as  our  in- 
tention is  not  to  go  back  to  the  antediluvian 
epoch,  we  will  simi)ly  say  that  the  feminist  move- 
ment in  France,  such  as  it  is  to-day,  is,  above  all, 
the  work  of  the  women  of  the  bourgeoisie,  that  is 
to  say  of  the  intellectual  middle  class,  and  pro- 
ceeds directh-  from  the  C.reat  French  Revolution 
of  1789.  During  the  Revolution  this  (juestion  was 
agitated  by  i)eople  of  consideral)le  importance, 
such  as  Condorcet  and  his  wife,  Sophie  Crouchy. 
This  lady  was  noted  for  iur  intelligence  and  her 


beauty.  She  translated  from  the  English  "The 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments"  of  Adam  Smith. 
Everybody  knows  how  highly  Condorcet  esteemed 
his  wife.  His  high  ideas  for  the  happiness  of  hu- 
manity could  not  be  conceived  without  woman 
"snatched  from  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
superstition  had  kept  her."  Olympe  de  Gourges, 
who  mixed  acti\"ely  in  the  Great  Revolution,  said: 
"Since  women  are  allowed  to  mount  the  scaffold, 
they  should  also  be  allowed  to  mount  the  rostrum." 
And  she  did  mount  the  scaffold.  However,  as  to 
the  rights  of  woman,  nothing  remains  from  that 
epoch.  On  that  point  as  on  many  others  the 
Revolution  has  left  only  hopes.  The  only  things 
it  really  accomplished  were  the  establishment  of 
equal  shares  of  inheritance  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  abolishment  of  perpetual  religious  vows, 
and  greater  facility  in  di\orce.  The  Napoleonic 
Code,  almost  immediately  after,  took  from  woman 
the  little  she  had  recei\ed  from  the  Revolution. 
Napoleon  \\as  antifeministe.  He  used  the  women 
of  his  surroundings  to  intrigue  according  to  his 
political  %'iews;  and  froni  the  mass  of  women 
he  asked  only  soldiers  for  his  wars.  It  was  he 
who  established  the  martial  power,  stupid  and 
brutal  as  it  still  exists,  the  "communante  des 
biens"  (which  means  that  husband  and  wife  hold 
in  common  what  belongs  to  each;  but,  while  the 
husband  can  do  whatever  he  likes  with  it,  the 
wife  cannot  dispose  of  one  cent  without  the  signa- 
ture of  her  husband),  the  forbidding  of  proof  of 
fatherhood  of  illegitmate  children;  two  sets  of 
morals,  one  very  strict  for  woman  and  the  other 
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leave  her  about  two  parts  to  play  in  life.     That  of 
courtesan  and  that  of  housewife. 

In  spite  of  all  these  causes  of  delay  French 
women  have  not  remained  inactive.    Numer- 


very  indulgent  for  man.  If  woman  has  not  pro- 
tested against  the  iniquities  of  that  Code  it  is  be- 
cause the  press  was  not  free.  It  was  only  thanks 
to  the  broad  and  generous  ideas  ijrovoked  by 
Saint-Simon  that  feminism  was  reborn  in  France. 
The  Saint-Simoniens  proclaimed  the  equality  of  ous  groups  are  continually  working  for  the 
man  and  woman.  The  most  remarkable  women  ^.^^^gg  ^^^y  i^^.g  ^^.j^h  success.  Those  groups 
that  have  contributed  to  the  propagation  ot  the  ^^.•„;,,-,.olu.     ^r^,.-,r^^o^.1      ^f     K^,,vrror^,•c,•^ 


who   died   are    prmcipally 


Saint-Simonism    were    Flora    Tristan,     

in    1864;    Laura    (irouville,    who   died    in    prison;    women;    but    a 


bourgeoisie 
of    socialist 


composed  of 
great  number 
I'auline  Roland,  whom  \ictor  Hugo  has  exalted  women  are  also  among  them.  They  are 
in  the  Xlth  poem  of  " Les  riiatiments  "  Exiled  ^„-iitcd  for  one  and  the  same  object,  to  obtain 
by  Napoleon  III,  she  was  brought  back  dying  to    ^,  ,     .  .,',  iT  ^u     /^     i    x, 

France.    She  gave  up  her  soul  without  haxing  seen    the  vote  for  women.      Although  the  Code  has 
again  her  children;  Jeanne  de  Rouen  and  Louise    not  been  touched      there  are  reasons  to  hope 

for    the    triumph    of 


Julien;  thclatteralsodied 
in  exile.  Victor  Hugo 
pronounced  at  her  tomb 
these  words  which  his- 
tory has  not  ratified; 
"The  eighteenth  century 
has  proclaimed  the  Rights 
of  .Man;  the  nineteenth 
will  proclaim  the  Rights 
of  Woman!"  The  Second 
Republic  in  France  in 
1848  was  the  third  impor- 
tant date  for  the  "femi- 
nist question."  Women 
organized;  groups  were 
formed;  feminist  papers 
were  launched.  But  the 
reaction  of  the  Second 
Empire  under  Napoleon 
III  stopped  the  move- 
ment. Silence  replaced 
the  agitation  and  the 
direction  of  the  move- 
ment passed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations. 

Considering  the  pres- 
ent  state  of  affairs, 
one  wonders, continues 
this  writer,  why  the 
progress  of  feminism 
is  so  rapid  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Scan- 
dinavian 'nations  and 
so  slow  in  France.  Here 
are  several  causes: 


MME.    JUDITH     GAUTIER:    PAINTER,    SCULPTOR, 

MUSICIAN,  ROMANCER  AND  SUFFRAGETTE 

(In  September,  1910,  chosen  first  woman  member 

of  the  Goncourt  Academy) 


First:  Because  France 
is  a  Catholic  country. 
The  Church,  through  the 

numerous.  .  .  .  means    at    her    disposal,    among    where     the     shoe 

others  the  confessional  where  all  personal  responsi-  themselves  into  syndicates  in  order  to  obtain 
bility  is  done  away  with,  holds  woman  in  her  hand  equal  salary  for  equal  work.  Their  organi- 
through  the  ^™'"an,  the  child,  and  too  often  the  zation  is  still  rudimentary;  the  syndicates  of 
man   (although   he  will  not  acknowledge  it)  and    women  do  not  mean  much  yet,  but  they  are  on  the 


feminism"  in  France. 

First:  The  lowering  of 
t  he  interest  rate  on  money 
invested  in  State  security. 
The  high  cost  of  living 
is  increasing  continually. 
Money  now  brings  only 
three  per  cent.  Many 
women  of  the  small  bour- 
geoisie are  obliged  to 
work  for  the  first  time, 
and  thousands  of  them 
enter  professional  careers. 
Then  they  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  the  basis  of 
human  society  is  remu- 
nerative work.  Second: 
The  rapid  evolution  of 
great  industry  and  com- 
merce; machinery  has 
created  the  "proletariat," 
that  appendix  of  the  ma- 
chinery condemned  to 
uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment,'to  inevitable  idle- 
ness, to  misery.  The 
wife,  the  daughter  of 
the  proletaire  are  conse- 
quently thrown  into  the 
social  whirlpool  as  cheap 
tools.  They  enter  all 
branches  of  capitalistic 
industry  and  trade;  for 
16,000  workingmen  there 
are  6000  workingwomen. 
They  compete  with  the 
man.  But  as  their  so- 
called  inferiority  is  ex- 
ploited with  impudence 
they  are  forced  to  feel 
pinches,    and     they     organize 


keeps  alive.   .  .  .  prejudices 

Second:  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  has  influenced  our  customs  and  hal^its, 
which  has  presided  over  the  creations  of  our  laws 


road  to  achievement.  The  shameless  exploitation 
of  woman  reduced  to  a  starvation  wage  wakes  her 
from  her  age-long  torpor,  and  those  who  reach 
economic  independence  feel  the  need  of  shaking 


It  is  that  spirit  that  has  inspired  the  Napoleonic  off  masculine  tyranny,  that  is  to  say  the  very  ty- 

Tk'      •        w  ranny  established  by  the  Napoleonic  Code.  Woman 

1  here  is  a  third  cause,  the  consequences  of  what  understands  that  being  subject  to  the  same  laws 

precedes.      It  is  a  spirit  of  laughter  and  mockery  (which  are  infinitely  more  severe  for  her),  having 

When   men  speak  of  woman.       They  call   it   wit,  the   same   responsibilities   as   man,  she   must   evi- 

^..allicwit.       But  It  prevents  them  from  seriously  dently   have   the   same  civil  and   political  rights. 

examining  a  very  grave  question.     Frenchmen  in  She  knows  that  thus  only  can  she  accomplish  the 

general  ask  only  beauty  and  style  in  woman;  they  new  tasks  imposed  upon  her  by  the  new  order  of 
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things.      Only  equal  rights  will  enable  her  to  con-  often  for  that  of  their  children,   will  be  content 

tribute   to   society   not   only  her  manual   and   in-  only  when  the  hour  of  justice  through  equal  right 

tellectual  work  but  also  the  initiative  and  moral  shall  have  struck.      Who  would  dare  to  question 

influence  which  are  her  own  and  which  are  so  much  the  justice  of  feminist  demands  supported  as  they 

needed  that  one  scarcely  dare  discuss  it.     Thus  to-  are  by  an  army  of  distinguished   men,  deputies, 

day  a   majority   of   French   women   .seeing  them-  senators,    lawyers,    journalists,    men    of    letters, 

-selves  forced  by  economic  conditions  to  enter  the  earnestly  and  actively  using  all  their  influence  for 

battlefield  and   to  fight   for  their  bread  and  too  the  cause? 


THE    DOUKHOBORS    AND    THEIR   FUTURE    IN 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA 


npHE  Doukhobors,  the  peculiar  Russian  re- 
■^  ligious  sect  of  peasants  who  emigrated 
to  Canada  in  such  large  numbers  in  1899, 
and  of  whom  so  much  was  heard  a  few  years 
later  on  account  of  their  conflict  with  the 
Dominion  Government,  form  the  theme  of 
an  article — by  N.  Syrkin,  of  New  York — in 
Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  (Munich). 

As  Tolstoy  is  the  highest  expression  of  the 
national  Russian  mind,  the  Sect  of  Douk- 
hobors represent  in  their  Canadian  e.xile  at 
its  intensest  the  ethical-reUgious  feeling  of 
the  Russian  folk-soul.  Tchertkoff  has  writ- 
ten that  the  Doukhobors  perhaps  furnish  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  practice  of  Christ's 
teachings  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  modern 
life,  though  the  public  attention  has  been 
drawn  too  exclusively  to  the  nomadic  pil- 
grimages of  groups  of  the  community  and  to 
ascetic  eccentricities  accompanying  them. 

Mr.  Syrkin  tracesin  this  article  the  Doukho- 
bors' stormy  history  and  expatiates  upon  their 
strange  beliefs.   He  says,  among  other  things: 

The  nucleus  of  the  Doukhobor  faith  is  solely 
recorded  in  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  community 
in  the  i8th  century  to  the  Russian  government, 
because  after  f-'obirokin's  idea  their  faith  should 
be  shown  forth  in  their  life  alone.  We  read  that 
the  human  body  is  for  the  soul  only  a  temporary 
prison  where  it  can  have  no  other  aim  than  the 
manifestation  of  God;  that  the  first  men  had 
neither  customs  nor  religious  institutions  but  were 
illumined  by  the  Holy  .Ghost,  and  that  later  b}'  the 
power  of  evil  creeds  and  laws  arose.  Under  Cath- 
erine II  and  Paul  the  Doukhobors  underwent 
severe  persecutions,  under  Nicholas  I  in  1842  they 
were  exiled  to  Tiflis  in  the  Caucasus  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  die  out.  The  Doukhoijors,  how- 
ever, made  friends  with  the  wild  hillmen,  pros- 
pered agriculturally'  in  spite  of  the  desert  and 
rocky  foothills,  and  were  strengthened  to  endure 
another  persecution  in  1888.  Then  Peter  Werigin 
undertook  the  leadershij)  of  the  community's  prac- 
tical and  m>stical  life,  j^rohibiting  smoking,  wine 
and  meat.  As  a  consequence  of  the  schism  of  the 
"Small  i^arty"  Werigin  and  his  disciples  were  ban- 
ished to  Siberia.  In  1895  the  Doukhobors  burnt 
their  weapons  jjublicly  and  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  G()\i'rnment  suppressions  and  military  service. 
After  ordering  the  maltreating  of  women  and 
children  and  massacre  of  unresisting  old  men,  the 


Government  expulsed  four  thousand  Doukhobors 
from  their  villages  and  drove  them  into  the  Grusin- 
ian  villages  where  over  a  thousand  died  of  priva- 
tion. The  men  available  for  military  service  were 
sent  for  18  years  to  the  criminal  battalion  in  Si- 
beria. In  1898  through  ,the  combined  efforts  of 
Tolstoy  and  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,, 
funds  were  raised  and  the  Czar's  permission  ob- 
tained for  the  emigration  of  the  sect  to  Cyprus, 
which  being  found  unsuitable,  in  1899  over  eight 
thousand  Doukhobors  were  granted  lands  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  the  province  of  Assini- 
boia  near  Yorktown  and  of  Saskatchewan  near 
Thunder  Hill  and  Prince  Albert. 

In  Canada  their  hope  of  perfect  freedom  was 
not  to  be  realized.  The  Canadian  Government  re- 
quired of  them  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  observance  of  the  marriage  laws,  and 
the  registration  of  individual  claims  to  "home- 
steads" and  not  of  the  community.  The  Douk- 
hobors carried  out  again  Tolstoy's  theory  of  pas- 
sive revolution,  and  gave  up  the  use  of  all  Gov- 
ernment institutions,  as  the  post,  the  railroads. 
A  new  ascetic  group,  inflamed  by  Werigin's  letters 
from  Siberia,  held  that  holiness  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  condition  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  through 
Christ  were  redeemed  to  Paradise.  The  holy 
people  should  without  food  or  clothing  ad\ance 
God's  kingdom  on  earth  and  attain  the  ultimate 
victory  of  spirit  over  the  flesh.  In  autumn  1902, 
men,  women  and  children  set  out  on  their  pilgrim- 
age— toward  Winnipeg  in  search  of  the  new  Para- 
dise. When  November  came,  the  Canadian  police 
had  to  interfere  for  the  women  and  children,  and 
the  men  soon  returned  to  their  \illages.  A  second 
pilgrimage  was  begun  in  spring,  1903,  but  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  through  their  practice  of  the 
tenet  that  clothing  is  the  last  bar  to  the  absolute 
triumph  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spiritual  man  has 
no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  bod\" — shame  being 
an  error  of  civilization.  The  police  again  inter- 
fered and  sent  the  pilgrims  to  prison  for  three 
months  in  Regina.  The  Doukhobors  refused  to  obey 
the  prison  authorities  and  were  severeh'  punished. 

Mr.  Syrkin  notes  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Peter  Werigin  in  Canada  the  return  to  the 
traditional  Doukhoborism  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  agricultural  methods  began. 
Werigin  disowned  the  pilgrimages  and  dis- 
carders  of  clothing  and  organized  the  com- 
munities into  a  central  union.  The  patri- 
archal life  is  strictly  adhered  to  and  work  is 
more  the  contented  occupation  of  energ>' 
than  the  curse  of  bread  earned  in  the  sweat 
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o/  the  brow.  Everything  is  left  to  the  good 
will  and  judgment  of  the  individual,  the  ad- 
ministration is  at  a  nominal  cost  as  the  elders 
work.  Annually  looo  adults  are  sent  as  day 
laborers  for  the  railways,  and  after  the  de- 
duction of  their  living  expenses  they  return 
the  greater  part  of  their  wage  to  the  common 
treasury.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  brick 
making  plants  in  Canada  has  been  founded 
by  the  Doukhobors  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
communities  have  paid  their  debts  and  even 
eighteen  months  after  their  arrival  in  Can- 
ada, wrote  to  the  English  Quakers  to  cease 
pecuniary  gifts  and  apply  them  to  others 
more  needy. 

But  even  under  Werigin  the  Doukhobors 
have  not  found  peace.  True  to  their  belief 
in  common  property  they  have  finally  re- 
fused to  become  Canadian  subjects  and  conse- 
quently have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their 
homesteads  of  about  the  value  of  two  million 
dollars,  retaining  only  about  fifteen  acres 
for  each  member  of  a  community.  The  pil- 
grimages in  search  of  the  new  Paradise  have 
begun  again  and  the  distressing  feature  of 
the  nude  fanatics  has  been  of  regrettable 
prominence.  The  latest  development  is  the 
decision  to  emigrate  to  British  Columbia, 
where  the  communities  already  own  three 
thousand  acres.  In  the  conviction  of  the 
worthlessness  of  worldly  aims  and  the  hol- 
lowness  of  their  economical  success,  the 
Doukhobors  are  as  intent  as  of  old  on  their 
spiritual  salvation  and  parched  with  the 
thirst  for  martyrdom.     Doukhoborism  rests 


on  the  deep,  inner  experience  of  the  soul  in 
search  of  absolute  truth.  God,  reason,  life, 
love,  Christ  and  man  are  for  the  Doukhobor 
interchangeable  terms.  Because  he  seeks  an 
exalted,  ecstatic  experience,  and  not  culture, 
the  Doukhobor  is  clearer  on  what  man 
should  not  do  than  what  he  should,  he  is  non- 
creative — only  attaining  eminence  where  the 
individual  whose  conscience  is  his  sole  guide 
has  to  battle  with  exterior  forces.  At  most 
the  Doukhobors  have  only  an  intuitive  con- 
ception of  the  great  aims  for  which  modern 
culture  strives.  Their  aid  could  only  be  as 
the  proverbial  wisdom  "out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes."  In  resistance  alone  are  they 
manly  and  heroic — in  their  stubborn  seeking 
for  perfection  in  isolation  from  the  world, 
society  and  temptations  of  wealth  and  the 
body  are  they  an  example  and  light  to  a 
materialistic  age.  In  their  future  lies  the 
possibility  as  with  all  primitive  and  natural 
phenomena  of  decay  and  dispersal,  but  of 
extraordinary  evolution  as  well.  The  his- 
tory of  Doukhoborism  in  Canada  is  not  yet 
at  an  end,  for  its  essence  is  struggle  and 
wandering.  Error  and  experience  of  truth, 
grandeur  and  niggardliness,  heroism  and 
self-sufficiency,  WeUschmerz  and  isolation, 
sublime  metaphysics  and  dry  rationalism  are 
linked  intimately  in  their  history.  Have 
they  now  the  creative  faculty  to  acquire  a 
new  mission,  or  are  they  destined  to  dwindle 
away  in  the  arid  strife  against  sin  and  the 
storming  of  Heaven's  gates  for  a  holiness  not 
of  this  earth? 
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SOME   GERMAN 


PIONEERS 
STATES 


IN   THE   UNITED 


TKJDOLF  CRONAU,  the  German  author, 
of  New  York,  writing  in  the  Gartenlaube, 
Leipsic,  describes  with  patriotic  fervor  the 
many-sided  efforts  and  achievements  of  his 
countrymen  in  the  United  States,  showing 
how  much  they  have  contributed  to  the  up- 
building, Uberation,  and  preservation  of  this 
nation.  He  singles  out  names  that  are  spe- 
cially noteworthy  and  points  to  the  cultural 
benefits  that  the  German  spirit  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Union;  winding  up  by  recalling  to 
our  minds  the  notable  fact  that  the  German- 
Americans  have  in  the  new  century  formed  a 
union  which  has  assumed  large  proportions. 
In  fact  as  well  as  figuratively,  he  contends, 
the  Germans  in  America  have  occupied  the 
foreposts  fully  three  hundred  years,  and  have 
fought  valiantly  and  successfully  for  German 
culture  and  for  the  advancement  of  mankind 
in  general. 

Without  their  energetic  cooperation  we  should 
assuredly  be  a  hundred  >'ears  behind  our  present 
stage  of  development.  The  repulsi\'e  institution 
of  slavery  would  likely  be  still  in  existence,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions,  freedom  of  the  press, 
not  yet  attained.  Without  the  Germans  the  great 
union  of  the  States  might  not  have  been  consum- 
mated, the  "  far  West "  be  yet  unsettled.  Any  one 
that  desires  proof  of  these  comprehensive  claims 
should  study  the  past  of  the  Germans  in  America. 
It  is  rich  in  memories  of  high-spirited  characters 
who  with  infinite  pains,  sacrifice,  and  disappoint- 
ments labored  for  man's  progress.  Among  the 
heroes  that  lent  such  luster  to  the  colonial  period 
we  find  Germans  of  the  right  stamp:  There  was 
Jacob  Leisler,  who,  in  the  Eastern  colonies,  was  the 
first  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  common  interests;  the 
noble-minded  jurist,  Pastorius,  imdcr  whose  lead 
a  small  body  of  German  Mennonites  formed  the 
first  real  German  settlement  in  America,  at  Ger- 
manlown.  And  it  was  there  that  Christof  Saucr 
published  the  first  German  paper,  the  first  German 
books,   and   a   German    Bible,   on   this  continent. 

History  records  that  in  many  of  the  colonies  the 
Germans  formed  the  advance-guard  of  civilization, 
engaging  in  bloody  combats  with  the  Indians  and 
the  French  invaders  from  Canada.  And  when  the 
colonies  revolted  against  England,  the  Cicrman  set- 
tlers were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  many 
deeds  of  valor.  A  few  months  ago  a  monument 
was  erected  in  Philadelphia  to  Pastor  Muhlenberg, 
the  hero  who  threw  off  his  gown  in  the  pulpit,  dis- 
pla>ing  his  martial  uniform.  Towering  obelisks 
mark  the  graves  of  the  \aliant  Herkimer  and  the 
( -erman  jieasants  of  the  Mohawk  \'alley,  who  at 
the  murderous  battle  at  Oriskany  foiled  the  mas- 
terly plans  of  the  British  and  thus  averted  the  grav- 
est danger  that  threatened  the  side  of  freedom. 
And  last  December  a  monument  was  dedicated  at 
Washington  to  Baron  \-on  Steuben,  who  as  the 
organizer  of  the  American  army  doubtless  furnished 


the  most  valuable  assistance  given  by  Europeans 
to  the  colonies  in  their  desperate  struggle.  An 
impartial  study  of  that  conflict  leads  one  to  doubt 
whether  without  the  aid  of  those  high-souled  men 
and  of  the  Ciermans  in  America  that  great  fight  for 
liberty,  that  so  stirred  the  whole  world,  would  have 
proved  successful.  One  must  likewise  ask  one- 
self whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  in  the  Civil  War  without  the  aid  of 
the  200,000  German-Americans  who  fought  under 
the  Union  flag. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Anglo- 
Americans  the  Germans  penetrated  the  virgin 
wilds  of  the  New  World,  built  their  log  cabins 
in  the  vast  forests  and  prairies,  and  after  cen- 
turies of  painful  effort  converted  the  waste 
places  into  fields  of  plenty.  ''  The  prosperity 
of  entire  States  is  essentially  due  to  the  Ger- 
mans." As  agriculturists  they  have  been 
eminently  successful  everywhere.  The  writer 
in  passing  last  summer  through  regions  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  settled  by  na- 
tives of  the  Palatinate  200  years  ago,  thought 
he  had  never  beheld  better  managed  estates — 
model  farms  in  every  respect,  with  contented 
dwellers,  whose  comfortable  circumstances 
are  due  to  their  ceaseless  energy  and  intelli- 
gent management.  In  the  various  branches 
of  industrial  activity,  too,  we  find  German 
enterprise  and  influence. 

As  the  Germans  were  the  first  to  introduce  print- 
ing in  America,  they  likewise  introduced  type- 
foundries,  iron  mills,  glass  and  chemical  factories, 
powder  mills,  armories,  industries  in  leather  goods, 
watches,  and  goldware.  That  the  German- 
Americans  are  not  lacking  in  foresight  and  daring 
is  e\'idenced  by  the  great  number  of  names  which 
occupy  a  conspiinious  place  in  American  life  to-day 
— among  them  such  as  .^stor,  Havemeyer,  Prick, 
Rockefeller,  Wanamaker.  In  highh"  developed 
techique  and  engineering,  too,  the  German- 
Americans  have  been  pioneers.  The  world  is  in- 
debted to  Roebling  for  the  first  use  of  wire  cable  in 
bridges  of  unusual  proportions.  His  suspension 
bridges  across  the  Niagara,  Ohio,  and  East  rivers 
secure  him  a  lasting  place  as  a  genius  of  the  first 
order.  German  engineers  furnished  the  plans  lor 
numerous  viaducts,  railway  bridges,  and  tunnels 
that  are  among  the  notable  sites  of  this  country, 
(lerman  architects  designed  many  of  the  finest 
structures  in  the  New  World;  thus,  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  as  a  mcxlel  of  construction  and,  for 
richness  of  the  materials  used,  is  unrivaled. 

The  stimulus  imparted  to  .\inerican  spirit- 
ual life  by  the  Germans  cannot  be  estimated, 
continues  this  writer.  There  is  scarcely  a 
higher  seat  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
to-day  that  is  not  imbued  with  German  lore  or 
that  does  not  reflect  German  influence  in  its 
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teaching  and  methods;  and  many  of  them 
have  eminent  Germans  on  their  staffs.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  there  are  over  750  German 
papers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States;  and  we  may  well  speak  of  a  German- 
American  literature,  "since  it  can  boast  of 
many  a  work  that  would  do  credit  to  the  liter- 
ature of  any  people." 

What  a  p'otent  influence  the  Germans  have 
exerted  upon  the  Americans  through  the  art 
of  music  is  universally  recognized. 

In  1849  the  German  singing  societies  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  held  the  first  German  Gesangfest  in  this 
country  and  united  to  form  the  Deutscher  Sanger- 
bund  von  Nord-Amerika.  Since  then  the  German 
song  has  spread  over  the  whole  broad  land.  In  art, 
likewise,  the  Germans  have  held  their  own.  Paint- 
ers like  Lentze,  Bierstadt,  Mosler,  Melchers,  Marr, 
Schreyvogel;  sculptors  like  Sibbel,  Bitter,  Wein- 
mann^  Niehaus  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the 
history  of  American  art. 

In  an  appreciation  of  German  influence  in 
the  United  States  we  must  not  omit  the  many 
charitable  foundations  due  to  German- 
Americanism. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  Deutsche  Gesell- 
shaften  found  in  numerous  towns,  organized  for 
the  aid  and  protection  of  immigrants.  The  Legal 
Aid  Societies — of  which  the  "Legal  Aid  Society  of 
New  York  City"  has  since  its  foundation  helped 
far  more  than  300,000  people  without  means,  of  all 
nationalities,  to  secure  justice — may  also  be  men- 
tioned.    Nearly  all  cities  with  a  considerable  Ger- 


man population  have  also  German  hospitals,  old 
people's  homes,  orphanages  libraries  and  other 
such  institutions. 

These  instances  form  but  a  tithe  of  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  the  Germans  in  the 
United  States.  To  estimate  their  full  value 
is  impossible,  since  far  the  greater  part  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  quiet,  inconspicuous 
activity.  The  magnitude  of  their  efforts  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
until  quite  recently  they  formed  no  united 
body  with  definite  aims. 

With  the  advent  of  the  new  century  a  significant 
change  in  that  respect  took  place.  On  the  6th  of 
October,  1901,  there  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the 
venerable  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  von  Pennsylvania 
a  small  body  of  men  in  order  to  organize  the 
Deutschamerikanischer  Nationalbund  —  not  to 
form  a  "State  within  a  State"  but  to  combine  the 
mighty  forces  residing  in  German-Americanism  and 
use  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  new  home,  to 
spread  and  fortify  the  German  spirit  and  German 
culture.  That  these  aims  answered  the  ardent 
longings  of  countless  Germans  in  America  is  shown 
by  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  organization. 
Under  the  lead  of  its  energetic  president,  Dr.  Hexa- 
mer,  it  has  spread  into  almost  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and,  with  its  two  million  members,  is  prob- 
ably, indeed,  the  largest  German  organization  in 
the  world.  Various  activities  of  a  common  nature 
have,  more  or  less  directly,  resulted  from  this 
national  union — such  as  the  Germanistic  societies 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  etc.;  the  Germanic 
Museum  at  Harvard,  the  exchange  professorships 
between  Germany  and  this  country. 


^'THE  MYSTERY  OF  SAINT  SEBASTIAN''  IN  THE 
FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  REVIEWS 


¥N  the  "Acta  Sanctorum"  St.  Ambrose 
writes  that  Sebastian,  chief  of  the  first 
cohort  and  friend  to  Diocletian,  encouraged 
his  fellow  Christians,  Marcus  and  Marcel- 
linus,  to  resist  temptations '  to  recant,  that 
he  healed  the  sick,  converted  a  magician,  and 
refusing  Diocletian's  proffered  grace,  found 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  his  own  archers. 
On  this  basis  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  has 
built  his  epic  drama  of  the  struggle  for 
ascendency  of  paganism  and  Christianity — 
and  this  struggle  seen  through  the  violet 
and  saffron  rosace  of  a  Gothic  nave.  For 
the  poet  has  chosen  the  mould  of  the  medi- 
eval French  mystery  play  for  his  vision  of 
Rome  of  the  third  century  satiated  with 
materialism  and  prey  to  all  the  magic  and 
mystical  cults  of  the  Orient.  And  to  the 
service  of  France  he  has  brought  the  faith 
that  is  his  inheritance  as  countryman  of  the 
Assisian,  his  vast  erudition,  his  powers  of 


rhythm  and  eloquence,  his  past  mastery  of 
the  deeper  poetry  that  invades  the  province 
of  music. 

The  prologue,  that  Pierre  Gringoire  might 
have  recited  before  Louis  XI  sets  forth  that 
the  master  "has  preferred  the  dulcet  speech 
of  France  in  that  it  be  pleasant  and  com- 
mon to  all  people, "  and  that  the  five  acts  are 
as  five  stained  glass  windows  wrought  by  a 
journeyman  to  win  the  rights  of  city  in  the 
shadow  of  Notre  Dame. 

M.  Gustave  Cohen  hails  with  generous 
enthusiasm  D'Annunzio's  "Saint  Sebas- 
tian" in  the  Mercure  de  France;  and  remarks 
in  substance: 

In  the  year  1496,  the  city  of  Chalon,  to  celebrate 
their  deliverance  from  the  pest,  gave  a  Mystery 
play  of  "Monsieur  Saint  Sebastian."  After  four 
centuries,  to  preserve  us  from  the  pest  of  low  and 
ugly  themes,  a  "Florentine  in  exile"  offers  to  our 
meditations  a  serene,  lofty  and  sovereign  "Martyr- 
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MANTEGNA  S     'ST.    SEBASTIAN 
(Recently  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Louvre  Museum) 

dom"  in  the  form  of  the  old  mysteries.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  one  scene  of 
the  old  plays  that  is  equal  to  any  of  D'Annunzio's 
frescos.  Where  in  them  can  one  find  an  equal  in- 
tensity to  the  supplications  of  the  mother  to 
Marcus  and  Marcellinus  that  they  desist  from 
their  martyrdom?  It  is  beautiful  as  the  antique 
tragedy — as  Medea's  lamentations  before  she 
slays  her  children.  I  recall  Eurijiides  —not  the 
myster>-  rh\inesters.  Unknown  to  them  too  the 
grandeur  of  the  symbol  of  the  Woman  111  of  Fever 
— She  who  has  borne  the  burden  of  human  sorrow 
and  sin  through  her  successixe  incarnations  as 
temptress  of  the  angel  Arcdros,  to  Magdalene  at 
the  Sepulchre,  where  the  dread  lover  returns  to 
brand  with  his  torch  her  breast  as  a  shrine  for  the 
Holy  Shroud.  Since  the  Hol\-  ('.rail  that  haunted 
the  ("ellic  imagination — since  the  Di\ine  Comedy 
—  Perceval  and  Dante  —  we  have  had  nothing 
to  efjual  this  formidable  creation.  It  has  been 
cited  as  an  imi)iet>'  that  I)'.\nnunzio  describes 
the  sacred  dance  of  Sebastian  before  the  Emperor 
as  a  representation  of  the  Passion.  Rut  this  is  a 
grave  error,  the  scene  recalls  the  most  ancient 
form  of  liturgical  drama  in  which  the  three  Marys 
wept  in  the  church  around  the  Sepulchre  repre- 
sented by  a  wooden  cross.  iJorn  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  as  they  were,  the  religious  dramas  contained 
germs  of  beauty  but  choked  by  the  weeds  of  such 


coarseness  that  to-day  no  public  would  support 
them.  D'Annunzio  has  spared  us  the  grotesque 
interventions  of  demcjns,  the  infamous  pleasant- 
ries of  the  "  vilain,  "  his  wife  and  the  tavern  keeper, 
and  the  horrible  jests  of  the  executioners.  He  has 
called  his  acts  "  Mansions"  and  made  anachronism 
his  law  in  costumes,  but  his  drama  is  too  logically 
constructed,  the  symbols  are  too  sublime,  the 
historical  vision  too  ample  to  continue  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  mystery — their  somewhat  heavy 
simplicity  and  ingenuous  length.  The  great 
Italian  has  betrayed  the  genre,  but  ennobled  it. 
In  future  our  literature  has  to  count  with  a  master- 
piece more  as  well  as  another  great  poet.  In  mind 
not  unlike  ours,  his  classical  culture  is  at  war  with 
his  childhood's  religious  ardors.  He  adores 
pagan  beauty  with  a  mystic  rapture  that  is  Christ- 
ian, his  very  faith  is  moulded  of  the  antique  Latin 
clay.  His  work  stirs  in  us  this  profound  conflict, 
internal  antagonism  to  which  we — as  he — are 
heirs. 

In  the  Illuslrazione  Italiana,  Signor  Diego 
Angeli  gives  his  impressions  of  the  premiere 
at  the  Chatelet  in  May. 

The  Mystery  moves  in  a  vague  atmosphere  of 
medievalism  that  reminds  me  of  the  rococo  of 
Verlaine's  "'Fetes  C.alantes."  Both  give  a  pro- 
found sensation  of  an  entire  period,  but  if  they  add 
to  our  perception  all  that  makes  the  superiority 
of  a  work  of  art  to  a  mere  reconstruction,  they  are 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  a  Rossetti  picture  from  a 
Botticelli  or  an  elegant  and  per\erse  Aubrey 
Beardsley  from  a  satirical  scene  of  Hogarth.  And 
each  approaches  its  predecessor  admirably.  As 
an  example:  The  early  Christians  adopted  some 
of  the  Oriental  rites  and  advanced  on  the  danger- 
ous path  of  magic  horrors.  Now  all  this  is 
marvelbusly  expressed  in  Sebastian's  hesitation 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Magic  Chamber  in  the 
II  act.  But  it  is  our  sentiment — totalh' unknown 
to  a  Gallic  poet  of  the  XI\'  century,  whose  con- 
ception of  antiquity  did  not  go  beyond  his  own 
world,  and  whose  Madonna  was  necessarily 
"Madame  la  Sainte  Vierge"  and  Dionigius,  "le 
ban  Messir  Saint  Denys."  Another  notable  fact 
anent  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Mysterj'  is  that  the 
true  triumjih  is  celebrated  b\"  paganism — the 
ancient  creed  triumphs  in  the  scene  of  the  burning 
coals  in  the  first  act — so  little  mystical,  in  the 
apparition  of  the  Zodiac  in  the  second  and  above 
all  in  the  third  act  which  from  Diocletian's  ap- 
peal to  his  beautiful  archer  till  the  suffocation  by 
wreaths  and  flowers  of  the  Holy  Youth  amid  the 
chorus  of  worshippers  of  .Adonis  is  one  magnificent 
outburst  of  praise  to  Beauty  and  Life. 

Leon  Bakst,  the  designer  of  the  scenery  and 
costumes  is  one  of  the  group  of  Russian  painters 
who  with  Benoist  ha\e  so  radicalh-  modified 
decorative  art.  Together  with  Claude  Debussx's 
music,  Bakst  is  doubh-  ])otent.  Both  belong  to 
that  school  of  restless  analysis  made  up  of  timid- 
ities and  daring  that  is  re[)resented  annualh'  b>-  the 
Salon  D'Automne.  D'Annunzio  speaks  of  stained 
glass  in  the  prologue  but  rather  I  should  say  the 
decorations  resemble  four  frescos  painted  by 
Gustave  Moreau  who  might  have  copied  in  the 
first  a  legend  of  Pinturicchio,  in  the  second  a 
Henri  Bles  or  Maitre  des  Moulins,  in  the  third  a 
dispute  b\  Filippino  Lippi  and  in  the  fourth  a 
(uirden  of  Paradise  with  fountains  and  kneeling 
ancestors  b\  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 
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WHO    DISCOVERED   ANESTHESIA? 

TT  is  related  of  the  late  King  Edward  of 
*^  England  that  when,  after  his  operation 
for  perityphlitis,  he  regained  consciousness, 
he  asked,  "Who  discovered  anesthesia?" 
The  reply  given  was,  "Dr.  Crawford  Long, 
your  Majesty."  According  to  Miss  Rosa 
Pendleton  Chiles,  writing  in  the  August 
Munsey's,t\ie  English  have  for  years  acknowl- 
edged Dr.  Long's  rightful  claim  to  the  honor. 
Dr.  George  Foy,  of  Dublin,  author  of  "Anes- 
thetics, Ancient  and  Modern,"  more  than  a 
year  ago,  wrote  to  Dr.  Long's  daughter  as 
follows : 

Of  one  great  fact  I  am  sure,  to  wit:  the  princi- 
pal anesthetists  of  London  recognize  that  your 
father's  claim  to  the  disco%'ery  of  general  anes- 
thesia is  well  founded.  And  in  their  hospital 
classes  they  so  inform  their  students.  No  writing 
or  talking  can  now  affect  his  position.  It  has  been 
accepted,  and  is  acknowledged  b>-  writers  and 
teachers. 

And  Dr.  J.  Marion  Sims,  one  of  our  leading 
surgeons,  says: 

Vaccination  and  anesthesia  are  the  greatest 
boons  ever  conferred  by  science  on  humanity. 
England  gave  us  one;  America,  the  other.  Eng- 
land recognized  the  labors  of  Jenner;  America 
should  recognize  the  labors  of  Long. 

As  long  ago  as  1800  Sir  Humphry  Da\y 

discovered    that    unconsciousness    could    be 

caused  by  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  recom- 
mended its  use  in  surger}';   but  no  one  paid 

any  attention  to  his  suggestion.     Eighteen 

years  later  Faraday  pro\'ed  the  anesthetic 

effects  of  sulfuric  ether;  and  his  report  re- 
ceived   the    endorsement    of    the    American 

physicians  Godman  (1822),  Jackson  (1833), 

Wood,   and  Bache   (1834).      But,   as   Miss 

Chiles  remarks,  "all  such  observations  were 
L considered  'scientific  curiosities,'  and  the 
[world  was  almost  as  ignorant  of  the  nature, 
[possibilities,  and  practical  demonstration  of 

inesthesia  in  1842,  when  Dr.  Long  started  a 

lew  era  in  surgery,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
lAdam."  Just  why  Dr.  Long's  claim  to  the 
[discovery  came  to  be  disputed,  is  clearly  ex- 

slained  in   the   article   under   notice.     The 

rules  of  the  mechcal  profession  require  a 
[physician  "to  estabUsh  his  claim  as  a  dis- 
Icoverer  by  independent  ^'erihcation;    to  use 

his  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  his  patients 
[as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  safety  in  its  em- 
ployment; and  at  such  time  as  he  is  assured 
[by  exhaustive  demonstration  of  the  safety 

with  which  less  experienced  operators  may 

use  it,  to  give  it  to  the  profession  as  a  whole." 

The  only  thing  that  "has  cheated  Dr.  Craw- 
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CRAWFORD    WILLIAMSON    LONG,    THE    GEORGIA     PHYSI- 
CIAN   WHO    FIRST    USED    ETHER    TO    PRODUCE 
ANESTHESIA    DURING    A    SURGICAL 
OPERATION 

ford  Williamson  Long  of  Georgia,  of  many  of 
the  honors  due  him  was  the  criticism,  in  the 
days  of  the  so-called  'ether  controvesy,' 
that  he  did  not  give  his  work  to  the  profession 
early  enough." 

Although  Long  throughout  his  course  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
early  years  of  his  practice  in  Jefferson, 
Georgia,  was  anxious  to  discover  something 
that  would  alleviate  pain  in  surgery,  it  was 
by  accident  that  he  finally  found  it.  To 
quote  Miss  Chiles: 

In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  sulfuric  ether 
was  used  in  New  England,  and  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South,  to  furnish  the  principal  entertain- 
ment at  private  social  gatherings.  These  curious 
affairs  were  called  "ether  frolics."  Young  people 
inhaled  the  gas  for  its  properties  as  an  excitant, 
and  the  strange  antics  of  those  under  its  influence 
caused  merriment  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

Dr.  Long,  when  he  was  about  twenty-six  years 
old,  inhaled  it  with  other  young  people,  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  afterward,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  safe 
agency  for  painless  surgery  had  been  found.  After 
considering  the  matter  carefully,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1842,  he  successfully  performed  the  first 
authenticated  operation  without  pain  to  the  sub- 
ject.    This  fact  has  never  been  disputed. 

James  M.  Venable,  a  young  man  who  had  in- 
haled ether  at  "ether  frolics,"  consented  to  have  a 
tumor  removed  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
gas.  .  .  .  Two  months  later  the  same  man  had 
another  tumor  removed  with  equal  success. 
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There  were  four  witnesses  of  the  first  operation,  posed   that   Morton   should   try  it,   and   the 

and  all  of  them  bore  testimony  to  its  complete  jitter  did   so  with   complete   success.      Both 

sucxess.      J  hey  were  young  men  studying  m   IJr.  tvt.  iti  ji-        i^-- 

Long's  office.  ...  The  preceptor  and'  his  pupils.  Morton  and  Jackson  succeeded  in  obtaining 

behind  closed  doors,  anesthetized  one  another  time  recognition  from  the  French  Academy,  and  a 

and  again  to  make  sure  of  the  process  and  its  re-  proposal  was  made  to  secure  from  the  United 

^"'^*-         .  .      .  •,  •       u    1  11     u-  u  States    Government  a  grant  of  Sioo,ooo  in 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  reprint  the  jjill  which  .^.  r    ^i         i-  •~r>^ 

Dr.  Long  rendered  to  Venable,  as  copied  from  the  recognition    of    the    discovery.      The    contro- 

physician's  books:  versy  went  on  for  five  years  before  Long 

could  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  it.    When 

JAMES  VENABLE  TO  UR.  C.  W.  LONG,   UR.  ,  i-j  t      i  i-  •   i       i    i  •         ,    •         • 

he  did  so,  Jackson  relinquished  his  claim  in 

JanuSy28.    Sulfuric  ether f.25  f^vor  of  Long's.     The  curious  fact  of  the 

March  30.  Ether  and  exsecting  tumor. .. .  2.00  affair  is  that  all  of  Long's  rivals  came  to 
May  13.  Sulfuric  ether 25  dramatic  ends.  Wells,  overcome  by  the  re- 
June  6.    Exsecting  tumor 2 .  00  jection  of  his  claims  by  the  French  Academy, 

The  other  claimants  to  the  discovery  were  committed  suicide;  Morton  died  from  con- 
Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford;  William  gestion  of  the  brain  induced  by  excitement 
T.  G.  Morton,  a  dentist  of  Boston;  and  over  an  article  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Charles  T.  Jackson,  a  distinguished  physician  honors;  and  Jackson,  like  Wells,  became 
and  chemist,  in  whose  house  Morton  was  insane  from  the  contention  over  the  disputed 
studying.  Wells  had  conceived  the  idea  as  honor,  and  died  in  an  asylum.  Long  him- 
early  as  1840  that  nitrous  oxide  might  be  self,  "in  the  fullness  of  service,  was  stricken 
useful  in  tooth  extractions,  but  had  never  with  apoplexy  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient." 
tried  it.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  he  experi-  The  Medical  Society  of  Georgia  last  year 
mented  with  it,  and  then  upon  himself.  Mor-  erected  a  monument  to  Dr.  Long;  and  the 
ton  had  been  Wells's  partner  before  his  Georgia  Legislature  by  unanimous  vote  re- 
experiments  with  the  gas;  and  its  usefulness  solved  that  his  statue  should  have  a  place  in 
was  doubted  by  him.    In  1846  Jackson  pro-  Statuary  Hall,  at  Washington. 


ANGLICANISM    IN   ARCHITECTURE 


TT  HTH  the  structural  completion  of  the 
^^  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  at  New  York,  a  change  was  made  in 
the  architectural  control  of  the  edifice  which 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy, 
the  architect  who  for  twenty  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  having  been  superseded 
by  a  consulting  architect.  An  unsigned  arti- 
cle in  the  Architectural  Record  characterizes 
this  supersession  as  "an  harsh  divorce  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  architect  who  has 
given  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  it";  it  also 
asserts  that  the  "consulting  architect's  own 
works  show  an  entire  lack  of  sympathy  with 
what  has  thus  far  been  done  on  Morningside 
Heights."  Ignoring  the  personal  and  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  cojitroversy,  the 
article  in  question  discusses  the  architectural 
aspects,  which  it  considers  "important  and 
interesting  enough  to  call  for  some  com- 
ment." Such  as  it  is,  the  edifice  "has  been 
generally  acclaimed  as  an  impressive  and 
most  interesting  building,  an  architectural 
success,"  the  only  adverse  public  criticism 
that  it  has  encountered  having  been  that  it 
is  not  "English  Gothic."  On  this  point  the 
Architectural  Record  writer  says: 


The  strictures  upon  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  for  not  being  pure  English  Gothic  are 
irrelevant  and  nugatory  unless  and  until  the  prem- 
ise that  "it  ought  to  be"  pure  English  Gothic  is 
established.  .  .  .  The  sentiment  of  "Anglicanism" 
is  surely  worth  keeping  in  the  architecture  of  an 
Episcopal  cathedral,  unless  and  until  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  newer  conceptions,  ecclesiastical  or 
architectural,  with,  let  us  say,  such  a  conception 
as  the  need  to  a  cathedral  of  a  great  "auditorium," 
a  preaching-place  in  which  can  be  assembled  as 
large  a  congregation  as  can  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  a  human  voice,  with,  let  us  say,  such  a 
conception  as  the  modern  tile  arch,  which  to  clothe 
in  the  forms  of  the  groined  vault  of  the  old  Gothic 
ministers  were  to  indulge  in  a  fiction  or  a  mas- 
querade. Whether  there  has  been  in  things  ecclesi- 
astical such  an  evolution  as  we  know  to  have  oc- 
curred in  things  mechanical  is  a  question  not  for  the 
architect,  but  for  the  church.  .  .  .  Yet  in  the  case 
of  this  cathedral,  the  architects  were  left  entirely 
to  their  own  de\ices.  They  were  under  no  sort  of 
restriction  or  limitation,  except  that  the  interior 
length  of  the  building  should  not  exceed  520  feet. 

About  one  hundred  plans  were  submitted 
in  competition;  and  the  article  under  review 
emphasizes  the  fact  that 

the  diocesan  authorities,  by  the  selection  of  a 
plan,  distinctly  committed  themselves  and  the 
diocese  against  the  strict  example  of  English 
Gothic  which  it  is  now  insisted  that  the  cathedral 
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should  furnish,  and  which  it  is  clearly  out  of  the 
question  that  the  existing  cathedral  can  be  made 
to  furnish  without  a  process  of  demolition  equal 
in  extent  to  the  work  of  edification. 

The  winning  design  was  described  at  the 
time  of  competition  as  "a  domical  church  in 
a  Gothic  shell";  and  a  study  of  the  plan  and 
sections  of  the  cathedral  indicates  domes  as 
"a  more  appropriate  and  expressive  covering 
of  it  than  the  sloping  Gothic  roof."  As 
originally  planned,  each  bay  of  the  nave  was 
to  have  its  own  cupola,  while  the  choir  was  to 
be  covered  with  a  continuous  tunnel  vault. 

The  changes  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  have  been  in  the  direction  of  Gothic,  in  the 
direction  of  Anglicanism.  To  the  desire  to  Angli- 
cize as  much  as  might  be  may  probably  be  attrib- 
uted, at  least  in  part,  the  change  from  the  original 
tunnel  vault  of  the  choir  to  two  bays  of  groined 
vaulting,  with  the  substitution  of  clustered  piers, 
expressive  of  the  superstructure  thus  substituted, 
for  the  smooth  pillars  which  would  have  been  the 
logical  supports  of  the  original  vault,  and  would 
have  conformed  more  perfectly  than  the  Gothic 
pier  to  the  magnificent  semicirclet  of  the  huge, 
smooth,  unmodelled  columns  that  support  the 
semidome  of  the  apse,  the  finest  feature  of  the  inte- 
rior, in  which  there  is  nothing  of  historical  Gothic 
at   all.  .  .  .  The   purpose   has   been  attained   of 


furnishing  an  enormous  auditorium  at  the  crossing 
as  well  as  of  providing  a  most  impressive  terminal 
feature;  and  it  is  a  purpose  which  historical  Eng- 
lish Gothic  furnishes  no  available  precedents  for 
attaining,  excepting  only  the  octagon  of  Ely. 

The  churchmen  who  are  now  anxious  that 
the  work  should  be  continued  in  a  more 
strictly  Anglican  fashion  are  reminded  that 
"  the  diocese  has  for  these  twenty  years  been 
committed  against  a  strictly  English  Gothic 
cathedral,"  and,  further,  that  "all  the  con- 
tributions to  the  erection  of  the  cathedral 
have  been  obtained  for  the  execution  of  a 
design  which  was  deliberately  preferred  to 
the  Gothic  designs,  its  competitors." 

We  are  told  that  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
as  it  stands,  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  ulti- 
mate structure  contemplated,  in  length  and 
in  breadth,  and  "so  much  less  than  one-half 
in  area  and  cubical  contents  that  in  spite  of 
its  impressive  actual  dimensions,  it  might 
almost  be  ascribed  as  a  fragment  only  of  the 
mighty  minister  of  which  it  is  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part,  and  shows  scarcely  the  begin- 
nings of  the  intended  decoration,  sculptural 
or  pictorial." 
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STRATHCONA,    COMPOUNDED   OF   CECIL 
RHODES   AND    SAMUEL   SMILES 


I 


LORD    STRATHCONA    IN    HIS    NINETIETH    YEAR 

T  is  not  on  record  that  Lord  Strathcona 
has  ever  made  a  joke.  Nor  has  he  yet 
Hved  to  be  a  hundred.  But  there  is  every 
probabihty  that  he  will  do  one  of  these  things, 
and  he  may  even  do  the  other.  With  these 
trifling  exceptions,  says  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews,  Lord  Strathcona 
has  most  of  the  distinctions  that  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  British  subject. 

In  the  life  of  many  a  statesman  his  pohtical 
career  seems  more  or  less  marked  out  from 
the  beginning.  In  Lord  Strathcona's  case 
this  was  not  so.  His  life  may  be  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  three  parts. 

His  youth,  as  a  clerk  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, was  spent  among  Indians  in  the  dreary 
frozen  wilderness;  his  manhood,  in  promoting  rail- 
way companies  and  building  u])  a  nation;  and  his 
old  age  as  a  statesman  and  an  Inijjerial  force.  In 
the  first  years  of  Lord  Slrathcona's  life  in  Canada 
there  was  no  Dominion,  nor  were  the  proxinces 
united.  Neither  the  French  Canadians  nor  the 
English-speaking  people  in  I'pper  Canada  were 
friendly  toward  Kngland.  The  revenues  of  the 
country  were  small,  there  were  no  railways  across 
the  continent,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 


was  in  the  hands  of  trappers  and  traders.  In  1838 
Donald  Smith  entered  this  region.  For  ten  years 
he  remained  in  the  St.  Lawrence  ports,  doing  the 
work  of  an  ordinary  clerk,  with  intervals  of  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  shooting. 

The  most  dramatic  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Donald  Smith — afterwards  to  become  Lord 
Strathcona — was  the  Red  River  Rebellion, 
the  Riel  Rebellion  as  it  is  often  called. 

For  some  years  a  number  of  malcontents,  resid- 
ing at  Red  River,  had  been  trying  to  stir  up  an 
agitation  so  as  to  separate  their  settlement  from 
that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  district  of  Assiniboia  had  rapidly  in- 
creased and  was  imperilling  the  hold  of  the  com- 
pany. The  company's  rule,  which  hitherto  had 
been  wise  and  practical,  was  denounced  as  arbi- 
trary. Better  representation  was  demanded,  and, 
by  dint  of  much  uproar  and  noise,  considerable 
sympathy  was  obtained  from  outside.  To  under- 
stand fully  the  character  of  this  Red  River  settle- 
ment it  must  be  explained  that  the  population  was 
considerably  mixed.  In  all  there  were  about 
12,000  souls.  There  were  Europeans,  Canadians, 
Americans  and  French  half-breeds.  Most  of  the 
priests  were  natives  of  France,  to  whom  Canada 
was  almost  a  foreign  country.  With  a  mixed 
population  like  this  it  was  difificult  to  deal,  and 
when,  on  November  9,  1869,  the  deed  was  signed  in 
London,  whereby  the  company  surrendered  its 
interests  in  the  Northwest  to  the  Crown,  with 
reser\ations  for  the  company,  rebellion  broke  out. 
The  leader  was  Louis  Riel,  a  half-breed  described 
as  "a  short,  stout  man  with  a  large  head,  a  square- 
cut,  massive  forehead  overhung  by  a  mass  of  long 
and  thickly  clustering  hair,  and  marked  with  well- 
cut  eyebrows — altogether  a  remarkable-looking 
face." 

The  new  governor,  Macdougall,  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  dealing  with  a  man  hke 
Riel.  This  half-breed  leader  seized  Fort 
Garry,  made  the  editor  of  the  local  paper 
prisoner,  and  was  issuing  proclamations  to  the 
inhabitants.  So  matters  went  on,  until  sixty 
of  Riel's  enemies  were  confined  in  Fort  Garry, 
and  the  insurgents'  flag  hoisted. 

Away  in  Montreal,  Donald  Smith  was  slowly 
but  surely  studying  the  position.  L'nderstanding 
the  characters  of  both  Macdougall  and  Riel,  he  saw 
how  hopeless  the  situation  was.  L'nderstanding 
them  better  than  they  understood  themselves,  he 
realized  that  what  was  needed  was  a  man  who  knew 
the  inner  mind  of  the  Company  well,  and  could 
clear  its  character  of  the  imputations  cast  upon  it. 
He  was  the  man — he  felt  it,  and  although  the 
journey  involved  grax'c  jiersonal  risk,  he  resolved 
to  go.  Leaving  all  valuable  documents  behind 
(for  he  feared  treachery  from  Riel)  he  set  out,  and, 
as  was  expected,  was  practically  made  prisoner 
by  Riel. 

The  first  meeting  was  a  memorable  one.  In 
the  open  air,   with   the  thermometer  20  degrees 
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below  zero,  a  cruel,  biting  wind  penetrating  through 
the  warmest  clothing,  there  they  stood,  nicn  of  all 
nationalities  and  ages.  On  the  small  raised  plat- 
form were  the  four  men  most  concerned  in  the 
rebellion — Riel,  O'Donoghue,  Dc  Salaberry  (a  man 
beloved  by  thousands),  and  Donald  Smith.  At 
first  the  meeting  was  wholly  with  Riel,  who  cleverly 
got  himself  appointed  French  interpreter.  But 
when  things  were  at  their  worst,  and  men  of  the 
opposite  sides  glared  at  each  other  with  hate  in 
their  eyes.  Smith  rose  to  speak.  His  facts,  his 
practical  wisdom,  and.  above  all,  his  reasonable- 
ness, had  their  effect  upon  the  swaying  multitude. 
If  he  did  not  gain  much  that  day,  at  any  rate  he 
averted  bloodshed.  The  next  day  things  went 
better.  The  proposition  that  representatives 
should  be  chosen  from  both  sides  was  accepted,  and 
when  Riel  agreed  to  disband  the  men  at  Fort 
(iarry  all  classes  felt  that  the  worst  was  over. 
However,  matters  were  not  so  easily  arranged. 
Riel  broke  his  word,  and  after  the  murder  of  a 
vc'jng  man  called  Scott,  Mr.  Smith,  feeling  that 
only  the  power  of  the, British  Army  could  do  any 
good,  left  Fort  Ciarry  for  Ottawa. 

Although  the*  general  inhabitants  of  the 
Red  River  Settlement  were  appeased,  thanks 
to  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Smith,  Riel  was  not 
yet  brought  to  reason,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  two  men,  afterwards  famous,  came  out 
with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  They  were  Cap- 
tain (afterwards  General)  BuUer  and  Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  General)  Butler. 

The  people,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
"New  Napoleon,"  as  they  called  Riel,  wished  for 
another  administration,  and  received  the  new- 
comers with  every  sign  of  joy.  Victory  was 
easy.  At  the  approach  of  the  "red  coats"  Riel, 
with  his  co-conspirators,  fled,  and,  crossing  the 
ferry,  took  up  a  position  on  the  shores  of  St.  Boni- 
face. All  was  now  quiet  in  the  Settlement,  the  pur- 
chase price,  £300,000,  had  been  paid,  and  the  terri- 
tory transferred  to  Canada.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Governor,  the  Hon.  Adams  G.  Archi- 
bald, Colonel  Wolseley  called  upon  Mr.  Donald  A. 
Smith  to  administer  affairs.  This  appointment 
gave  great  satisfaction. 

Canadian  unity,  the  establishment  of  the 
Dominion,  was  the  next  ambition  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  a  large  factor  he  became  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  To  become  a  nation  Canada 
must  have  railways,  and  with  this  end  in 
\ie\\',  after  becoming  Member  for  Winnipeg 
in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  he  used  all  his 
ingenuity  and  energy.  In  187 1  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  House  as  Member  for  Sel- 
kirk, by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
community.  His  one  great  effort  was  the 
construction  of  railways  and  he  used  all  his 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 
To  him  is  due,  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
other  one  man  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

The  expenses  were  enormous,  and  both  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stephen,  were  obliged 


LOUIS    RIEL,  THE    HALF-BREED    CANADL-VN    WHO    LED 
THE    WESTERN    REBELLION    FORTY   YEARS    AGO 

to  pledge  their  private  fortune  in  order  that  the 
work  could  go  on.  In  Montreal  to-day  there  are 
many  stories  in  circulation  of  the  meetings  which 
used  to  be  held  at  which  the  Board  of  Directors  sat 
with  blank  faces,  discussing  ways  and  means.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Smith  is  alleged  to  have 
said:  "It's  clear  we  want  money.  Well,  we  can't 
raise  it  amongst  ourselves.  Let  us  corrie  back  to- 
morrow and  report  progress."  When  the  Board 
met  the  next  day  each  member  reported  failure 
until  it  came  to  Mr.  Smith's  turn.  "I've  raised 
another  million;  it  will  carry  us  on  for  a  bit.  When 
it  is  spent  we  will  raise  some  more.  "  And  so  the 
work  went  on.  On  November  7th,  1885,  five 
and  a  half  years  before  its  time,  the  railway  was 
finished,  and  people  began  to  realize  how  much 
one  man  had  done  by  pluck,  energy,  and  de- 
termination. 

In  1886,  after  the  completion  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  Mr.  Smith  received  a 
knighthood  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George.  But  he  needed  not  a  title  to 
make  himself  known.  As  his  riches  increased 
so  did  his  philanthropy.  In  1889  came  the 
highest  honor  of  ^11  in  his  commercial  life — his 
appointment  as  Governor  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  He  had  gone  through  every  stage, 
from  clerk  to  Governor  of  the  company's 
business,  and  proved  himself  faithful  in  all. 
Further  honors  were  in  store  for  him.  At  the 
age  of  se^•enty-seven  he  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted, the  post  of  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Dominion,  and  the  same  year  he  became 
a  Peer  of  the  Realm.  In  the  latter  part  of 
August,  1897,  he  was  gazetted  Baron  Strath- 
cona  and  Mount  Royal  of  Glencoe,  Argyll- 
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shire,  and  Montreal,  Canada.  In  iQOO.his 
intre])id  energy  caused  him  to  send  out  a 
mounted  troop  of  600  men  to  South  Africa 
when  the  Boer  War  broke  out,  needless  to  say 
at  his  own  cost.  In  reviewing  the  life  of 
Lord  Strathcona  one  is  struck  by  the  simple 
manner  in  which  he  has  always  undertaken 
patriotic  responsibility. 

Instinctively  one  thinks  of  another  great  man 
whose  life  was  also  given  to  the  Empire  in  one  of 
its  younger  States.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Donald 
Smith  both  left  their  homeland  young.  Both  were 
endowed  with  brains,  energy,  and  determination. 
Both  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  without  attach- 
ing any  great  importance  to  the  risk.  Just  as 
Donald  Smith,  with  a  handful  of  followers,  entered 
Fort  (iarry  to  negotiate  with  a  band  of  rebels  so 
Rhodes  faced  the  Matabele  chiefs  and  made  known 
his  terms  to  them.  Except  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions were  different,  both  men's  difficulties  were 
much  alike.  When  men  have  grievances  it  does 
not  matter  whether  it  is  under  the  blazing  sun  of 


Africa  or  the  snowy  sky  of  Canada;  human  nature 
is  always  the  same,  and  if  in  either  case  tact  or 
courage  had  failed  the  lives  of  Donald  Smith  and 
Cecil  Rhodes  would  probably  ha\e  ended  there 
and  then. 

It  is  often  asked,  what  is  the  secret  of  a  man's 
success?  In  Lord  Strathcona's  case  perhaps  it  has 
been  the  cultivation  of  two  great  qualities:  perse- 
verance and  a  habit  of  doing  his  work  with  regular- 
ity and  ease. 

In  Lord  Strathcona's  bearing  there  is  control 
and  a  sort  of  lofty  prudence  expressed  by  the  in- 
trepid look  in  his  eyes.  He  carries  with  him  the 
atmosphere  that  surrounds  all  men  who  have  dwelt 
long  in  solitudes.  His  favorite  attitude  when  he 
converses  is  a  strong  folding  of  the  arms  and  a 
downward,  pondering  look.  His  hair  is  now  snow- 
white;  his  skin  is  fresh,  and  about  him  there  is  a 
pleasant  vigor  that  is  wonderful  for  his  years. 
This  is  from  a  personal  description  by  one  who  has 
known  him,  and  we  may  take  leave  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona with  it,  and  with  the  reflection  that  so  long 
as  Britain  produces  W^ardens  of  the  Marches  of 
this  type — half  Samuel  Smiles,  half  Cecil  Rhodes — 
all  will  be  well  with  her. 


CANADA'S    PROPOSED    RETALIATORY 
COPYRIGHT   BILL 


TT  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that 
■*■  at  the  very  time  it  has  before  it  the  con- 
sideration of  comm^ercial  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  Canada  should  be  proposing 
to  enact  a  copyright  bill  "avowedly  to  re- 
tahate  against  the  United  States  and,  by 
making  wholesale  piracy  possible,  to  force 
the  Washington  Government  to  become  a 
signatory  to  the  Berne  Convention."  Citing 
as  "  very  well  worth  reading  from  a  Canadian 
point  of  view"  the  article  on  "Twenty 
Years  of  International  Coj^yright,"  by  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr. 
Frank  Wise  in  the  University  Magazine 
(Toronto)  addresses  to  his  countrymen  in 
the  Dominion  some  common-sense  advice 
respecting  the  unwisdom  of  the  new  bill.  He 
considers  it  "inconceivable  that  the  [Can- 
adian] Government,  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  seeking  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  creat- 
ing a  condition  which  will  bring  down  upon 
it  the  wrath  of  the  whole  American  press, 
advertising  to  the  world  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  deliberately  taking  a  retrograde  step  in 
civilization."  The  Ty])ograi)hical  Union 
secured  the  incorporation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  act  of  i8gi  the  "manufac- 
turing clause,"  which  grants  the  protection 
of  copyright  only  to  works   comi)osed   and 


printed  in  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
writes  Mr.  Wise, 

the  new  Copyright  act  proposes  to  include  a 
"manufacturing  clause"  in  so  far  as  printing  is 
concerned,  which  the  minister  publicly  avows  is 
retaliatory  upon  the  United  States.  If  the  States 
are  to  be  punished — and  who  shall  say  they  do  not 
deserve  it — probably  the  most  appropriate  weapon 
will  be  a  rod  of  their  own  pickling.  And  whereas 
in  time  past  America  had  on  the  surface  every- 
thing to  gain  by  pirating  from  England,  now  she 
has  everything  to  lose  by  having  her  literary'  prod- 
uct pirated  by  Canada. 

Mr.  Wise  reminds   his    countrymen   that 

the  world  has  learned  a  few  lessons  in  honesty,  or 
at  least  in  "honesty-  being  the  best  policy,"  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  has  learned  that  disposing  of 
forest  lands  to  political  heelers,  for  instance,  has 
resulted  in  denuding  the  country  of  pulp-wood, 
and  Canada  has  seen  the  result  in  the  United 
States  and  has  established  her  conservation  policy 
which  i)ro\ides  for  sowing  as  well  as  reaping.  It 
should  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  mere  conjec- 
ture as  to  whether  Canada  shall  stunt  the  growth 
of  her  own  native  literature  by  copying  the  fatal 
mistake  made  by  the  Americans  when  they 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  steal,  and  strangled 
their  own  literature  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  most  prolific  period 
of  writing  among  English-speaking  peoples,  or 
rather  during  the  period  of  literary  awakening  as 
exemplified  by  the  Victorian  writers,  only  a  few 
American  authors  forced  their  way  to  the  front. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  piracy  in  the 
book  world  is   that  good  works  are  badly 
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printed  on  poor  paper  and  issued  in  a  worse 
binding;  and  these  cheap  editions  often  con- 
tain matter  not  written  by  the  author  whose 
name  they  bear.  As  a  notable  instance  of 
this,  Mr.  Wise  cites  Mr.  Bryce's  "The  .Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,"  of  which  a  pirated 
"'new  edition,"  containing  "new  chapters" 
impudently  inserted  without  any  intimation 
that  they  were  not  from  Mr.  Bryce's  pen, 
was  i.ssued  at  the  same  time  that  the  au- 
thorized  second   edition    appeared. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reading 
public  can  only  perform  "a  certain  amount  of 
reading,  the  limit  being  set  by  time  and  in- 
clination. If,  therefore,  to  quote  Mr.  Wise 
further, 

th<?  reader  for  economical  reasons  limits  his  pur- 
chases to  the  cheapest,  he  will  not  only  degrade 


his  taste,  but  put  such  a  restraint  on  both  author 
and  publisher  in  his  own  country  that  we  shall 
stand  in  as  great  danger  of  repressing  our  potential 
Canadian  literature  as  the  Americans  did  of 
strangling  their  own  prior  to  1891.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  danger  as  Canadians  is  infinitely  greater, 
since,  from  our  close  proximity  to  our  neighbors 
and  the  smallncss  of  our  population  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  States,  we  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  .Americanized  than  the  .Americans  were  to 
be  .Anglicized  by  British  writers  3000  miles  away. 
That  the  communit>'  of  readers'  interests  is  much 
closer  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  than 
between  us  and  England  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  some  millions  of  copies  of  .American  maga- 
zines come  into  Canada  yearly  as  against  a  few 
hundred  thousand  copies  from  England.  Our 
habits,  customs,  modes  of  living;  our  climate,  our 
youth  as  a  nation  even,  so  cIosel>'  ajiproximate 
parallel  conditions  to  the  south  of  us  that,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  political  absorption,  our 
literature  is  in  greater  danger  than  was  ever  that 
of  America. 


HOW  TRUSTS  ARE  CONTROLLED   IN    CANADA 


A  CCORDING  to  Prof.  James  E.  Boyle,  of 
^^^  the  Uni\-ersity  of  North  Dakota,  we  need 
not  go  far  in  order  to  learn  something  in  the 
matter  of  trust-control.  In  a  thoughtful 
paper  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (Boston),  he 
writes : 

The  Canadian  Parliament  a  year  ago  last  May 
enacted  a  law  for  the  regulation  of  "trusts"  which 
it  is  wise  for  us  now  to  compare  with  our  Sherman 
law.  Our  rugged  northern  neighbors  are  ahead  of 
us  in  banking  and  labor  legislation,  and  now,  for  a 
third  time,  we  behold  them  pass  us  in  scientific 
law-making.  This  new  legislation,  known  as  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act,  challenges  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  industrial  world. 

The  full  title  of  the  new  act  is  "An  Act  to 
pro\-ide  for  the  Investigation  of  Combines, 
Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Mergers,"  and  its 
methods  of  procedure  are  as  follow : 

Six  persons.  British  subjects,  may,  on  applying 
to  any  High  Court  judge,  secure  an  inquiry.  The 
application,  which  must  be  in  writing,  must  be 
very  specific  as  to  abuses. 

If  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  a  prima  facie  case 
has  been  made  out,  he  is  required  to  order  an 
inquiry-  by  a  board. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  order  from  the  judge,  the 
Minister  of  Labor  forthwith  proceeds  to  appoint 
a  board,  impartiality  being  secured  in  the  manner 
of  selection.  Thus,  one  member  is  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  persons  who  signed  the 
original  application  for  investigation;  another,  on 
th'j  recommendation  of  the  persons  named  in  the 
order  as  being  parties  to  the  alleged  combine;  and 
the  third,  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
two  members  of  the  board,  or,  if  no  such  recom- 
mendation be  made,  then  the  appointment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Labor. 


The  expense  of  the  two  preliminary  steps, 
as  well  as  of  all  subsequent  ones,  is  borne  by 
the  Government.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  administration  of  the  act 
during  the  first  year.  The  board  has  ample 
powers  as  to  the  summoning  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books  and  papers.  A 
"people's  lawyer"  may  be  appointed  to  the 
case,  if  considered  necessary.  The  investiga- 
tion  cannot  be  sidetracked  by  legal  technicali- 
ties, as  in  the  United  States  Section  2  provides: 

In  deciding  any  question  that  may  affect  the 
scope  or  extent  of  the  investigation,  the  board 
shall  consider  what  is  required  to  make  the  investi- 
gation as  thorough  and  complete  as  the  public  interest 
demands. 

Publicity  is  effected  through  the  printing 
of  the  findings  in  the  Canada  Gazette  and  in 
the  public  press.  If,  after  a  hearing  in  which 
both  sides  take  part,  abuses  and  e\ils  are 
found  to  e.xist, at  least  six  remedies  are  offered: 

(i)  Pressure  of  an  intelligently  formed  public 
opinion.  (2)  If  the  trust  enjoys  protective  tariff 
advantages,  this  tariff  may  be  removed.  (3)  If 
the  combine  is  aided  by  patent  rights,  the  patent 
may  be  revoked.  (4)  The  guilty  combine  which 
ignores  the  findings  and  continues  to  offend  is 
guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  and  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  $i  ,000  per  day.  (5)  The  findings  of  the 
Board  may  lead  to  cancellation  of  licenses  under  the 
Inland  Revenue  act,  or  (6)  to  the  withdrawal  of 
subsidies. 

In  comparing  the  United  States  with  Can- 
ada in  this  matter,  Professor  Boyle  points 
out  that  we  each  have  a  criminal  code  for 
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dealing  with  monopolies.  We  have  also  a 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  but  the  latter  can 
only  secure  information.  The  information 
must  be  acted  upon  either  by  public  opinion 
or  by  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  the 
latter  can  only  proceed  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Under  this  Constitution,  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  a  corporation  are  "impregnable, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  and  the  voters  themselves."  All 
the  great  combines  in  the  United  States  have 
been  formed  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  law;  and  Professor  Boyle  contrasts 
this  law  with  the  Canadian  act  as  to  actual 
intent  and  purpose: 

The  Sherman  law  aims  to  preserve  competition. 

The  Canadian  act  aims  to  preserve  a  fair  price. 

The  Sherman  law  (applying  to  interstate  com- 
merce, of  course)  says  that  "every  contract,  com- 
bination ...  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade" 
is  illegal. 

The  Canadian  act  says  nothing  is  illegal.  It  con- 
siders combines  a  blessing,  a  natural,  inevitable  and 
desirable  product  of  economic  evolution. 


The  Sherman  law  says  every  person  who  monop- 
olizes trade  is  a  criminal. 

The  Canadian  act  says  the  monopolist  shall  di- 
vide his  profits  with  the  producers  and  consumers. 

The  Sherman  law  says  certain  courts  may  issue 
injunctions  preventing  restraint  of  trade  and  com- 
pelling competition. 

The  Canadian  act  accepts  monopoly  as  the 
natural  and  desirable  condition  of  many  industries. 

The  Sherman  law  provides  for  forfeiture  of  any 
goods  contaminated  by  a  "contract  in  restraint  of 
trade,"  and  for  a  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a 
monopolist." 

The  Canadian  act  offers  a  remedy  suited  to  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

The  Sherman  law  offers  the  victim  of  oppressive 
combines  a  law  suit  in  a  Federal  Court,  if  he  have 
the  requisite  funds  and  the  simple,  childlike  faith 
to  undertake  it.  If  he  ultimately  wins,  "he  shall 
recover  three-fold  the  damages  by  him  sustained, 
and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee." 

The  Canadian  act  ofTers  the  victim  a  simple, 
swift  and  thorough  investigation  and  a  speedy, 
adequate  remedy,  without  expense  to  himself. 

We  shall  do  well  to  watch  "carefully  and 
sympathetically"  the  workings  of  Canada's 
attempt  at  trust-control. 


A   NEW  DIAMOND  FIELD  IN  GERMAN  SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA 


"C^OR  some  tjme  past  the  principal  use  of 
■*■  German  Southwest  Africa  to  the  moth- 
er-country has  seemed  to  outsiders  to  be  a 
training  school  for  their  military  men  in 
barbarous  warfare,  but  now  at  last  it  seems 
this  territory  is  beginning  to  "make  good" 
in  an  economic  sense,  according  to  a  recent 
lecture  by  Prof.  Dr.  Scheibe  before  the  Royal 
Agricultural  High  School  in  Berlin. 

An  area  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of 
Germany,  for  the  most  part  a  steppe  of 
naked  rocks  with  a  thin  and  partial  covering 
of  wind-blown  dust  and  sand,  becoming 
mountainous  toward  the  interior,  and  in- 
habited by  but  10,000  whites  and  60,000 
natives,  the  lecturer  rightly  estimates  that 
its  future  usefulness  and  denser  population 
must  depend  on  the  discovery  of  mineral 
wealth.  Of  this  it  seems  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made.  Following  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  discovery  of  rich  copper-lead 
deposits,  which  are  now  in  operation,  comes 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  sands  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  some  300  miles  and 
inland  a  more  or  less  indefinite  distance  of 
from  six  to  twelve  miles,  from  Conception 
Bay  on  the  north  to  Roast  Beef  island  on  the 


south,  and  up  to  the  present  time  especially 
developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ludentz. 

The  rock  foundation  of  this  region  con- 
sists of  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  principally 
of  schists,  quartzite  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone in  thin  belts  running  north  and  south, 
much  tilted  and  interrupted  by  great  masses 
of  granite,  which  reaches  the  coast  at  Arch 
Rock,  near  which  is  a  great  mass  of  intrusive 
rock  forming  a  high  mountain  intersected  by 
many  dark  basaltic  dikes.  On  this  founda- 
tion rest  sedimentary  rocks  of  Tertiary  age, 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  evidently 
are  the  products  of  erosion  from  the  older 
rocks,  and  show  that  the  entire  district  was 
at  that  time  beneath  the  sea.  These  deposits 
in  turn  ha\e  been  partly  destroyed  by  waves 
and  wind  and  have  fallen  to  pieces,  forming 
a  sandy  or  gravelly  covering  of  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  of  very  variable  coarseness, 
and  it  is  this  loose  covering  that  has  been 
found  to  contain  the  diamonds. 

A  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  loose  sand 
and  gravel  is  that  it  contains  pebbles  of 
chalcedony,  a  variety  of  quartz,  which  oc- 
curs partly  as  yellow,  brown,  green  or  black 
jasper,  partly  as  yellow  and  red  transparent 
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c.ialccdony,  and  partly  as  banded  agate,  and 
which  is  not  found  in  the  original  rocks  from 
v/hich  the  loose  covering  is  derived.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  diamonds  and  the  erratic 
chalcedony  may  have  originated  and  been 
brought  into  the  district  from  outside 
through  the  same  process.  It  is  found,  as 
mij'ht  be  expected,  that  the  wind  has  acted 
to  concentrate  the  diamonds  in  places,  but 
these  places  or  pockets  are  very  variable,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  predicted  that  they  will  be 
found  at  all  or  in  any  definite  quantity  in 
any  particular  place.  This  makes  an  esti- 
mate of  the  average  contents  of  the  deposits, 
even  of  the  most  general  character,  very 
difficult  and  vague.  Around  Luderitz  Bay 
good  places  may  contain  three  to  five  dia- 
monds, averaging  one-seventh  carat  in  weight 
to  the  cubic  meter  of  sand,  while  the  rich 
surface  where  the  light  material  has  been 
blown  away  by  the  wind  often  contains  as 
many  as  twenty  to  forty  such  diamonds  per 
cubic  meter.  Places  in  the  Pomona  district 
showed  ten  or  more  larger  diamonds  per 
square  meter  surface,  which  reckoned  by 
volume  would  mean  several  hundred  to  the 
cubic  meter.  The  size,  although  very  vari- 
able, is  on  the  average  small,  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Transvaal  fields,  and  yet 
the  individual  stones  are  of  better  quality. 
The  exploitation  is  still  largely  by  hand- 
washing, but  machines  are  increasingly 
being  employed.  The  output  rose  in  1910  to 
800,000  carats  of  a  value  of  about  $5,500,000, 
about  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  that  of  the 
South  African  mines.  The  total  contents  of 
the  field  are  valued  at  about  $125,000,000. 
While  nothing  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
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the  diamonds,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  some  area  of  "blue  ground," 
which  is  their  characteristic  matrix  in  South 
African  mines,  and  which  was  located  either 
in  the  interior  or  at  some  point  along  the 
coast.  From  this  area,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, the  diamonds  were  probably 
washed  by  rivers  or  waves  and  carried  to 
their  present  location. 


ITALY'S   SOCIAL   CANCER— THE   CAMORRA 


TT  has  been  well  said  that  the  value  of  a 
criticism  or  an  opinion  on  any  subject  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  knowledge  of  such 
subject  possessed  by  the  person  uttering  it. 
From  this  viewpoint,  no  other  writer  could 
be  considered  so  well  qualified  to  tell  "The 
Truth  About  the  Camorra"  as  Signor  Er- 
nesto Serao,  the  well-known  Neapolitan  novel- 
ist and  author  of  "The  Head  of  the  Cam- 
orra," whose  articles,  under  the  first-cited 
caption,  have  recently  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention in  the  Outlook.  In  an  "Introduc- 
tion" to  the  narrative,  Baron  Bernato 
Quaranta  di  San  Severino  states  that  Signor 
Serao  "has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to 
a  close  study  of  this  criminal  association,  and 


enjoys  in  Italy  the  reputation  of    having  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  entire  subject." 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE    CAMORRA 

The  baneful  forerunners  and  ancestors  of 
the  Neapolitan  Camorrists  were  the  Spanish 
gamuri,  or  brigands  of  the  Sierras,  who  either 
exacted  from  their  victims  the  money  they 
had  with  them  or  shared  in  the  profits  of  the 
business  that  had  caused  the  travelers  to 
undertake  their  journeys.  Transplanted  to 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  "  this  abom- 
inable vegetation,  with  the  \igor  of  a  tropi- 
cal flora,  spread  its  roots  through  the  muddy 
subsoil,    powerfully    fostered    by    the    mis- 
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government   and  pusillanimity   of   the   men 
then  in  power." 

In  the  Italian  offspring  of  the  Iberian  Camorra 
in  Naples  and  Sicily  the  Spanish  organization  of 
brigandage  has  kept  intact  the  innermost  nature 
of  its  baneful  existence.  In  the  Naples  Camorra, 
as  in  the  Spanish  brigandage,  the  essence  and 
program  of  the  society  is  organized  extortion 
by  means  of  intimidation  and  the  brute  force  of 
the  stronger.  The  most  common  form  of  extor- 
tion is  imposition  on  the  weak,  in  many  cases 
fixed  by  a  rigid  proportional  system  or  imposition 
on  the  proceeds  of  crime. 

ITS  codp:  of  laws 

As  in  other  secret  associations,  there  is  in 
the  Camorra  a  code  of  laws  regulating  the 
relations  of  the  various  ranks  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

There  is  a  capo  'ntrine — a  sectional  head — and 
a  capo  intesta,  or  head-in-chief  of  the  Camorra,  a 
kind  of  president  of  the  confederation  of  all  the 
twelve  sections  into  which  Naples  is  divided  and 
which  are  presided  over  by  the  capi  'ntrini. 

Before  i860,  real  Camorrists  disdained  to 
use  firearms.  They  considered  that  true 
courage  could  not  be  tested  by  such  weapons. 
The  dagger  and  the  knife  are  the  favorite 
arms  whereby  distinction  are  to  be  gained. 
The  most  stxexe  discipline  is  maintained  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Camorra.  Several 
social  oaths  are  taken  by  the  members,  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  known  as  the  Omertd. 
The  word  signifies  "humility,"  and  "means 
the  passive  submission  of  all  the  members  to 
the  supreme  will  of  their  superiors,  and  to 
the  internal  law  of  not  revealing  to  anyone, 
not  even  to  one's  brothers,  mother,  or  wife, 
the  moves,  enterprises,  and  engagements  of 
the  society;  never  to  denounce,  not  even  at 
one's  deathbed,  any  wrong  suffered  through 
a  fellow  associate,  never  to  reveal  even  one's 
own  murderer,  never  to  have  recourse  to 
the  aid  of  the  law,  but  to  avenge  the  offense 
with  one's  own  hands,  if  possible,  after  hav- 
ing first  laid  the  complaint  before  the  natural 
judges  or  the  Camorra  tribunal.  There  is  a 
High  Tribunal  as  well  as  a  Low  Tribunal. 
The  judges  may  meet  anywhere,  may  con- 
demn free  Camorrists  or  convicts  condemned 
to  cellular  confinement.  In  prison  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judges  are  conveyed  by  tap- 
pings on  the  partitions  of  the  cells,  made  by 
fellow  prisoners  who  clean  out  the  cells. 

The  high-class  Camorrist  despises  cowardly  and 
vulgar  crimes.  He  docs  not  steal,  does  not  com- 
mit extortions,  but  causes  others  to  steal,  to  ex- 
tort, so  long  as  he  gets  the  shruffo — percentage  due 
to  him  as  "right  of  Camorra." 


C00PER.4TI0N   WITH    THE   POLICE 

The  Camorra  is  frequently  appealed  to  by 
the  police  to  assist  in  reco\ering  stolen  prop- 
erty. Thus  in  1901  the  Baroness  Nicotera, 
wife  of  the  well-known  statesman,  lost  her 
watch.  The  police  failed  to  find  it;  but  the 
loss  ha\ing  been  reported  to  the  Camorra, 
the  watch  was  "mysteriously  laid  upon  the 
Baroness's  table  with  a  note  of  apology." 
The  gold  snuffbox  stolen  from  Count  Michele 
Pironti  was  returned  through  the  same 
agency. 

The  traditional  kiss  of  investiture  is  a 
very  old  custom  in  the  Camorra.  Anyone 
who  is  A'ictorious  over  his  adversary  has  a 
right  to  the  kiss  on  both  cheeks.  The  kiss 
on  the  forehead  signifies  promotion  to  a 
higher  degree.  This  is  sometimes  given  in  a 
public  restaurant,  by  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party. 

HOW    THE   CAMORRIST   IS    MADE 

In  La  Revue  (Paris),  M.  jNIaurice  Lauzel 
gives  a  description  of  how  a  Camorrist  is 
made.  Apprenticeship  begins  at  the  age  of 
three. 


The  child  is  taught  to  beg  and  to  steal  such 
things  as  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  years 
he  has  every  chance  of  getting  into  prison. 

But  to  become  a  Camorrist  many  serious  proofs 
of  courage  are  necessary — proofs  of  bravery,  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  knife.  The  candidate  must  pass 
through  several  grades.  First  he  is  a  garzone  di 
mala  vita,  but  as  soon  as  he  gives  satisfaction  in 
this  capacity  by  his  bravery-  he  may  aspire  to  the 
next  and  higher  grade  of  picciutto  'e  sgarro.  He 
may  now  offer  to  kill  someone  designated  by  the 
Camorra;  but  if  there  is  no  case  of  vengeance  in 
hand,  he  is  tested  in  a  sort  of  dagger  duel  with  a 
member  of  the  society.  If  he  gets  wounded,  he 
has  the  right  to  two  more  duels;  but  if  he  is 
wounded  in  all  three  he  is  not  admitted  to  the 
Camorra. 

Even  now,  should  he  be  successful,  he  is  only 
approaching  the  promi.scd  land.  He  cannot  be- 
come a  proper  Camorrist  till  he  has  proved  his 
valor  in  a  great  many  other  ways.  .'\t  last,  how- 
ever, a  clever  assassination  procures  him  the  en- 
vied title,  and  the  great  day  arrives  when  the  asso- 
ciation of  bandits  delivers  to  him  his  letters  of 
nobility.  It  is  an  impressive  ceremony.  He  has 
to  swear  to  the  solemn  Camorrists  seated  round  a 
table  that  he  will  never  cease  to  be  faithful  to 
them,  that  he  will  continue  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
authorities  and  of  the  police,  and  that  he  will 
never  denounce  the  Camorrists  whatever  happens, 
but  will  love  them  above  everyone  else.  This 
oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy  is  taken  on  crossed 
knives.  Henceforth  the  member  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  a  C^imorrist.  He  practices  the 
Camorrist  virtues  of  discretion  and  humility. 

Now  he  seeks  infamous  advenluies  which  will 
earn  him  the  esteem  of  his  superiors  and  merit  a 
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fine  future  in  a  penitentiary  colony.  If  he  man- 
ages to  escape  the  carabineers  and  the  poHce,  he 
will  bring  up  his  family  in  Camorrist  fashion — 
parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  all 
cohabiting  in  one  room.  In  this  atmosphere  of 
immorality  and  dirt  the  father  will  not  fail  to 
teach  his  children  what  he  himself  had  to  learn, 
for  Camorrism  is  an  hereditary  evil.  If  he  goes 
to  prison  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  many  of  his  friends 
there.  Finally,  the  good  Camorrist  attains  the 
threshold  of  an  honored  old  age— in  the  Camorra. 
He  will  never  want  for  anything.  Poor  he  will 
never  be,  because  he  participates  in  the  gains  of 
the  band.  Infirm  and  old,  he  is  sure  of  succor, 
and  when  he  dies  his  family  will  not  be  deserted. 

\VH.\T     IS     NECESSARY     TO     STAMP     OUT     THE 
CAMORRA 

The  murder,  two  years  ago,  of  the  ItaHan- 
American  detective,  Petrosino,  and  the  trial 
still  in  progress  of  thirty-six  Camorrists  for 


murder,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Review  of  May  last,  have  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Western  world  anew  to  this  disgust- 
ing society.  Should  all  the  prisoners  be  con- 
demned, Signor  Serao  does  not  think  it  would 
suffice  to  suppress  the  Camorra.  He  says: 
"You  can  imprison,  segregate,  disperse, 
terrify  the  Camorrists;  they  will  reconstitute 
themselves,  they  will  pour  out  new  germs, 
will  rear  fresh  adepts  in  the  prisons."  The 
whole  trouble  lies  in  the  existence  of  the 
hovel,  "the  disgusting  NeapoUtan  hovel, 
abominable  nursery  of  evil,  pestiferous  place 
of  moral  degradation."  Not  until  Naples 
has  razed  the  hovel  to  the  ground  can  any 
really  successful  war  be  waged  on  Italy's 
social  cancer,  and  such  a  war  would  be  a 
matter  of  international  interest. 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF  CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS   IN 
JAPAN— A  JAPANESE   VIEW 


"'fTT'HO  shall  decide  when  doctors  dis- 
^^  agree?"  When  Baron  Kikuchi  was 
asked,  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  him 
February  i,  1910,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
on  "  The  Intellectual  and  Moral  Development 
of  New  Japan,"  whether  Japanese  civilization 
had  been  influenced  by  Christian  missions,  he 
promptly  replied  in  the  negative,  adding, 
however,  the  qualification,  "Of  course,  they 
have  given  inspiration  to  young  Japanese 
students,  through  the  characters  of  such  men 
as  Drs.  Hebron  and  Harris,  Fulbeck,  Brown, 
etc."*  The  Baron  is  President  of  Kyoto 
University,  was  some  time  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation in  Japan,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  know.  Yet  now  comes 
Dr.  Sekiji  Nishiyama  (in  the  Open  Court),  who 
practically  says  that  Baron  Kikuchi,  in  in- 
timating that  the  only  beneficial  influence  of 
Christian  missionaries  on  Japan  has  resulted 
from  the  high  character  of  some  of  their  num- 
ber, is,  as  the  man  in  the  street  would  put  it, 
"way  off."  The  Doctor  frankly  says:  "I 
am  not  a  convert  to  Christianity,  nor  am  I 
any  too  favorable  to  Christians;  yet  I  have 
no  prejudice  against  the  Christian  movement 
in  Japan."  He  desires  to  answer  " in  a  some- 
what more  affirmative  way  "  the  international 
question  put  to  the  Baron;  and  in  doing  so  he 
contrasts  the  antithetical  view  of  the  latter 
with  certain  historical  events  in  Japan.  He 
writes: 

The  Japanese  people  were  under  the  charm  of 
Buddhism  for  more  than  ten  centuries.     Three 


centuries  ago  Tokugawa  Shogun,  the  Governor  of 
Japan,  realizing  the  undesirable  influence  exerted 
on  the  Japanese  people  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
who  had  been  brought  by  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese to  Japan  in  1548,  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  this  edict,  enthusiastic  Japan- 
ese Christians  did  not  change  their  belief  back  to 
Buddhism,  but  carried  their  pictures  and  images  of 
Christ  to  the  Japanese  temple,  and  prayed  to  Christ 
there.  The  Government,  ignorant  of  this  fact,  and 
supposing  the  people  were  praying  to  a  Japanese 
god,  concluded  that  a  wonderful  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  belief  of  these  Christian  converts. . 
This  fact  proves  how  deeply  religious  the  Japanese 
are  as  a  nation,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  American 
critics  who  say  that  they  are  irreligious.  Statistics 
report  thirty  thousand  Japanese  Christians. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  scarcely  any 
schools  for  girls  in  Japan.  The  national  con- 
viction was  that  girls  were  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  educating.  Christian  missionaries 
saw  the  difficulty. 

They  discovered  the  national  neglect  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Japanese  women,  and  started  at  once  to 
establish  a  school  for  girls.  By  their  efforts  several 
schools  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  Japan,  and 
the  Japanese  girls  who  have  been  educated  in  these 
Christian  schools  have  proved  to  our  people  the 
good  results  of  the  education  of  woman. 

Finally  the  Japanese  Government  recognized  the 
great  importance  of  educating  the  girls  and  in  1890 
the  number  of  public  high  schools  for  girls  was 
increased  to  seven!  The  government  reports  for 
1903  stated  that  the  number  of  schools  for  girls  had 
increased  to  155  and  the  total  number  of  their  stu- 
dents was  35,546,  under  the  direction  of  1094 
women  teachers.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  by  word  and  deed,  by  work  and  inspiration, 
the  Christian  missionary  gave  a  strong  impetus  to 
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Japan  in  causing  our  people  to  recognize  the  vital   astic  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  marked 
necessity  of  the  education  of  women.  ^^^.^  g^eat  steps  in  the  progress  of  Japan: 


As  the  result  of  this  advance  in  education, 
a  number  of  Japanese  women  are  now  physi- 
cians; many  are  trained  musicians  and  art- 
ists; and  Japanese  girls  are  even  entering  the 
business  world  as  clerks.  These  facts,  says 
Dr.  Sekiji  Nishiyama,  "could  not  even  have 
been  dreamed  of  in  the  visions  of  a  poet 
twenty  years  ago,  and  prove  how  rapidly  the 
Japanese  people  adopt,  assimilate  and  actual- 
ize a  good  idea."  And  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  that  the  good  results  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Japanese  girls,  following  the  enthusi- 


(i)  an  unchangeable  belief  in  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  the  education  of  women,  and  (2) 
woman's  position  in  Japanese  society  has  been 
improved,  because  the  Japanese  girls  who  received 
an  education  showed  that  there  was  an  undreamed- 
of capacity  for  companionship  and  efficiency  in 
Japanese  women. 

The  Doctor  considers  that  the  Japanese 
ought  fully  to  appreciate  the  debt  they  owe 
to  Christian  missionaries  in  this  respect,  and 
that  "this  great  contribution  should  be  writ- 
ten in  full  in  the  history  of  the  New  Japanese 
civilization." 


THE   NEXT  GENERATION  OF  GERMAN  HOUSE- 
WIVES—A  FORECAST 


VT'EARS  ago,  as  the  wave  of  commercial 
prosperity  swept  over  Germany,  a 
mournful  critic  bade  German  husbands  be- 
ware of  taking  their  wives  to  Paris  or  the 
Riviera  lest  they  learn  to  imitate  their  sisters 
of  other  nations  in  extravagance  and  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  Germany  lose  her  proud  pre- 
eminence in  frugality  and  domesticity. 

Germany  is  more  cosmopolitan  now  but  we 
are  relieved  to  hear  that  there  are  hopes  of  the 
homely  Biedermeier  qualities  surviving  even 
in  the  coming  generation.  The  new  German 
girl — the  191 1  summer  girl — is  strangely 
similar  to  her  Parisian  model — if  we  are  to 
believe  Herr  Paul  Barchan  in  the  Neue 
Rutidschau — and  yet  under  her  frills  of  Chan- 
tilly  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  our  part 
we  believe  she  has  only  stooped  to  conquer 
and  her  triumph  is  manifest  in  the  interest  her 
new  departure  in  elegance  has  inspired.  The 
satisfaction  of  her  lord  and  master  is  apparent 
though  he  rightly  rejoices  to  find  her  meek  and 
dutiful  still. 

On  the  promenade,  at  the  tea  shops,  at  the 
Cirunwald  race  track,  and  wherever  one  goes  to 
see  and  be  seen  in  Berlin,  for  some  time  past,  we 
have  all  met  a  type  of  girl  that  we  hardly  knew 
where  to  place  in  the  first  joy  of  discovery.  Are 
they  foreigners  or  cosmopolitan  Berlinerinnen? 
Race  is  betrayed  nowadays  most  speedily  in  bear- 
ing and  clothes.  When  we  have  overheard  a  few 
words  and  are  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  nationality 
— "made  in  Germany!" — we  ask  again.  Are  these 
girls  of  good  family  who  want  to  seem  adventurous 
or  are  they  young  ladies  who  cling  to  their  good 
birth  as  a  saving  trump?  Or  in  Berlin  too  is  the 
boundary  line  being  effaced?  She  is  about  nineteen 
and  has  got  over  the  ignorant  superiority  and  pert 
combativeness  of  fifteen.  The  linden's  green  and 
her  own  budding  time  have  brought  her  out  to 
cociuet  with  ad\enture  and  novelty,  but  be  assured 


- — in  her  eyes  pleads  the  deathless  yearning  for 
the  wedding-ring!  Under  an  impish,  forward, 
turned  up  on  one  side,  pot  hat  that  seems  to  suggest 
and  idealize  the  head  sofuUof  feather-light,  feather- 
free  fancies — are  the  bangs,  the  mane,  the  pony 
fringe — or  whatever  you  like  to  call  the  fascinating 
stupid  hair  on  her  brow  that  makes  the  brow  sim- 
pler, narrower,  more  femininely  inexperienced  and 
irresponsible.  Woman  has  rarely  invented  such 
an  apologetic  mask  for  her  perfidious  lack  of  logic 
as  this  amusingly  trimmed,  thin  idiotic  fringe  of 
curls.  Half-boyish  and  half-doll-like — shaking  off 
all  responsibility — woman's  chief  aim  for  ages! 
What  a  comment  on  the  cry  for  emancipation! 

Her  shoes  are  borrowed  from  the  Parisienne,  with 
short,  pointed  American  toes,  of  suede  and  very 
tight.  And  this  shoe  has  something  of  the  charm 
of  the  bang  in  the  capriciousness  of  the  step,  the 
queer  diminutiveness  of  it.  It  is  scarcely  the 
much  abused  German  foot  now  that  was  so  solid 
and  firm,  created  to  follow  her  liege  lord  without 
unseemly  tripping — the  foot  to  which  her  foreign 
sisters  so  eagerly,  gladly  drew  attention.  And 
through  practice  in  the  hobble  skirt  she  has  nearly 
got  over  her  habits  of  dragging  one  foot  after  the 
other  and  treading  on  the  heel.  Indeed,  she  lifts 
just  a  wee  bit  the  knee.  Verily,  almost  a  Parisi- 
enne! In  her  tailor-made  gowns  one  marks  her 
diligent  study  of  Gose's  illustrations  in  the  comic 
weeklies,  and  of  all  the  other  translators  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  for  the  Unter  den  Linden  public. 

But  for  all  that,  when  she  appears  in  all  her  glo^y 
one  can  see  how  little  at  case  she  is  in  this  equip- 
ment of  Je-m'en-ficfie  of  the  Bois  and  the  Boule- 
vards. From  what  latent  instincts  indeed  could 
she  muster  the  unconscious  taking  everything  for 
granted,  the  animal  sovereignty,  and  hub  of  the 
universe  assurance  that  lends  the  Parisienne  her 
dash,  her  brilliance,  her  supremacy?  When  the 
Berlinerin  trots  along  at  the  side  of  her  youthful 
swain  who  is  sartorially  an  American  but  in  full 
atavistic  consciousness  of  his  Teutonic  mastership 
of  the  Braut,  she  is  all  modesty,  submission  and 
sweetness.  And  her  dear,  good  German  shrimplike 
heart  bleeds  when  he  in  the  first  stage  of  his 
ardor  orders  a  taxicab.  For  sweet  though  it  be  to 
her  new  woman  of  the  world  vanity  to  drive  off  in 
state,  the  feeling  of  duty  and  economy  bred  of 
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generations  in  pure,  still  byways  is  rooted  in  her 
very  feet  and  will  not  away  for  all  the  waving  of 
her  Pleurense  crest!  For  her  soul  does  not  ascend 
to  the  proud  heights  of  her  plumes.  Thank 
heavens!  Behave  as  she  like,  be  her  raiment  as  it 
may,  under  the  lure  of  French  fashion  the  good  old- 
fashioned  German  mother's  heart  beats  on  faithful 
and  steadfast.  From  the  ribbons  and  gauds  of  the 
mischievous  French  kitten,  the  dear  old  German 
temperament — the  woman's  slow  calm — has  noth- 
ing to  fear.  The  maid  of  191 1  would  like  best  to 
darn  her  sweetheart's  socks  if  darriing  were  not  too 
symbolic — irreverent,  almost  Biblical. 


Herr  Paul  Barchan  ends  his  hopeful  pre- 
diction for  the  coming  hausfrau  with  an 
exclamation  from  Heine.  The  lindens  in 
Berlin's  springtime  bring  out  Heine  as  in- 
evitably as  the  summer  girl  but  both  are 
this  time  in  French  attire. 

"Grattez  l' elegante  and  you  will  find  the 
goose!  The  dear,  kind,  true  and  honest 
German  goose. 

^^Ma  foi,  but  that  is  good!" 


JOURNALISM   AND   THE   FUTURE   OF  THE 
ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 


I 


N  the  London  Contemporary  Review,  Mr. 
J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency  reminds  the 
English-writing  press  in  general  and  that  of 
England  in  particular  of  a  serious  responsi- 
bility which  it  is  given  to  ignore;  namely,  the 
responsibility  of  controlling,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  future  of  the  English  tongue.  Cer- 
tain languages  have  so  stamped  their  person- 
ality on  the  human  race  that  though  dead 
they  are  alive  forevermore.  Greek,  He- 
brew, Latin,  and  Sanscrit  are  among  these; 
and  English  and  Italian  will  in  time  be  added 
to  them.  As  it  is  known  that  the  ancient 
languages  have  grown  and  changed,  and  may 
possibly  be  passing  on  to  dissolution,  Mr. 
de  Montmorency  submits  for  discussion  the 
question  whether  the  English  language  has 
passed  its  prime,  and  is  hurrying  on  "into 
new  and  apparently  barbarous  variations." 

The  problem  is  a  difficult  one.  No  other 
language,  not  even  Sanscrit,  has  suffered  such 
experiences  as  those  which  English  is  now 
undergoing.  No  longer  merely  the  tongue 
of  a  little  island  in  the  north  Atlantic,  it  is 
now  a  world-wide  medium  of  thought  and 
commerce.  The  task  laid  upon  it  is  such  a 
one  as  no  other  language  has  been  asked  to 
perform. 

It  has  to  endure  the  environment  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  a  region  that  is  apparently 
capable  of  turning  the  black  man  white,  and  the 
white  man  red.  In  South  Africa  it  has  to  compete 
with,  and  combine  with,  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch 
tongue,  which  has  itself  been  modified  by  local 
conditions.  ...  In  other  parts  of  Africa  environ- 
rnent  must  also  play  its  part.  In  Australia  and  in 
New  Zealand,  again,  entirely  different  environ- 
ments, must  play  a  novel  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  in  their  tongue.  The  in- 
fluence of  India  and  the  East  we  cannot  neglect 
since  we  remember  that  English  will  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  Indian  of  to-morrow.  .  .  . 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Chinese.     If  the  Far  East 


takes  English  to  itself,  one  may  well  wonder  what 
will  become  of  the  language. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  geographical 
and  racial  aspects  of  the  problem  are  suffi- 
ciently overwhelming.  But  there  is  another 
burden  laid  upon  the  already  overburdened 
language.  The  specialist  is  forsaking  Latin 
and  is  choosing  English  as  his  medium  of 
commimication;  and  so  desperate  are  the 
straits  of  some  of  the  philosophers  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  use  special  printing 
type  for  special  meanings.  Beyond  "the 
joint  assaults  of  many  races,  new  environ- 
ments, and  merciless  specialists,"  however, 
and  more  alarming  than  them  all,  is  the  fact 
that  English  "has  to  tolerate  the  embraces 
of  the  journalists  of  the  whole  earth."  Says 
Mr.  de  Montmorency:  • 

Journalism  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  might  be  a 
better  thing.  It  is  (in  this  country)  honest  and 
powerful,  and  it  really  does  want  to  make  the 
world  a  great  deal  better  than  it  found  it.  But 
journalism  has  to  do  with  many  specialists,  of 
kinds  quite  other  than  the  scientific  experts.  .  .  . 
Many  trades  possess  their  own  newspapers,  and 
all  possess  their  own  vocabulary.  Each  sport  has 
its  own  technical  terms.  .  .  .  with  the  result  that 
great  numbers  of  painful  techincal  words  are  im- 
ported into  the  spoken  and  written  language. 

Now  if  these  words  were  merely  spoken, 
they  would  doubtless  die  out,  as  a  fashion 
changes.  There  is  "no  perpetuity  in  bon- 
nets, and  there  used  to  be  none  in  the  shifting 
slang  of  the  mart,  the  exchange,  or  the  play- 
ing-field"; and  "to  adopt  many  of  these 
hideous  words  into  the  language  is  compar- 
able to  the  permanent  use  of  crinoline." 

Yet  the  Press  tends  to  give  a  permanent  value 
to  words,  and  phrases,  and  even  ungrammatical 
constructions,  that  are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  the  professions,  or  the  trades,  or  the  players  of 
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the  world.  .  .  .  Many  thousands  of  jargons  are 
straining  the  mother  language  in  every  direction, 
and  the  press  is  making  the  strain  a  permanent 
force,  when  it  should  be  an  evanescent  trouble. 

Assuming  that  we  have  to  tolerate  "  the  hor- 
rible shorthand  of  science,  trade,  and  sport, 
and  have  to  reckon  with  it  as  one  of  the  forces 
that  is  threatening  the  existence  of  the  lan- 
guage, "what  is  the  press  doing  to  counter- 
act these  besetting  evil  influences?  We  must 
look  to  the  press  to  save  or  ruin  the  language. 
To  quote  Mr.  de  Montmorency  further: 

Does  the  press,  in  its  leading  and  its  special 
articles,  and  by  means  of  its  enormous  organiza- 
tion, exercise  the  deliberate  influence  for  the  lit- 
erary good  of  the  language  that  the  English-speak- 
ing race  has  the  right  to  expect?  In  the  case  of 
certain  editors  and  certain  very  well-known 
journalists,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  deliberate 
efTort  is  made  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  well 
which  is  now  taking  place.  But  this  is  not  true  of 
the  press  generally,  and  it  is  not  true  of  the  press 
as  an  organized  institution.  The  reckless  use  of 
adjectives  in  leading  articles,  in  descriptive  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  in  the  newspaper  bills,  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  literary  people.     The  abuse  of  the  adjective 


by  the  entire  press;  the  absence  of  responsibility 
as  to  the  meaning  of  words;  the  looseness  of  con- 
struction in  sentences;  the  entire  neglect  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  means  of  conveying  exact  ideas,  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  press.  Moreover,  the  worst  offenders 
are  in  London.  The  provincial  newspapers  have 
often  a  sense  of  literature  that  is  totally  absent 
from  a  large  portion  of  the  London  press.  The 
reason  is  clearly  not  the  pressure  of  time.  It  is 
true  that  leading  articles  are  often  written  in 
haste,  but,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they  are  often 
written  in  good,  terse  English.  The  offenders 
write  themselves  down  in  turgid  special  articles, 
that  display  the  mind  of  a  barn-yard  cock. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  problem  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  journalists.  In  all  other 
professions,  severe  tests  are  imposed  before  a 
man  or  woman  can  practice.  In  journalism 
"every  quack  is  allowed  to  impose  his  quack- 
ery on  the  public."  No  man  or  women 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  profession 
of  journalism  until  he  or  she  has  passed  a 
searching  examination  in  English  literature 
and  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
Such  examinations  might  be  held  by  the 
Chartered  Institute  of  Journalists. 


BERLIN   AND    PARIS,    TWO    MODERN    FRENCH 

OPINIONS 


I. — Berlin  and  Its  People 

jC'ROM  its  beginnings,  in  a  small  fishing 
^  village  which  sprang  up  by  a  ford  across 
the  Spree  in  the  twelfth  century,  until  its 
attainment  of  the  proud  position  of  capital  of 
the  German  Empire,  Berlin  presents  a  history 
more  checkered  than  those  of  most  the  capi- 
tals of  Continental  Europe.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  BerHn  as  the  center  of 
Germany.  Ethnographically  Berlin  is  on  the 
German  frontier.  It  is  a  colony  of  the  Ger- 
manic race.  The  true  Germany  is  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Their  city,  torn  by 
civil  conflict;  occupied  on  three  occasions  by 
an  enemy;  at  one  time — at  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War — the  Berliners  dreamed  of 
emigrating  en  masse.  In  La  Revue  (Paris) 
M.  Andre  Tibal  gives  an  interesting  narrative 
of  the  evolution  of  the  city.    We  read: 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  a  distinctly  Berlin  type  of  citizen 
appeared.  The  fierce  struggle  with  the  soil  and 
with  circumstances  had  rendered  the  Berliner 
laborious,  energetic,  tenacious,  preoccupied  with 
material  things,  eager  for  knowledge,  practical, 
disdainful  of  culture,  letters,  and  art,  devoid  of 
enthusiasm,  skeptical,  ironical,  and  impertinent. 
In  brief,  an  unsympathetic  type,  regarded  by  other 


Germans  with  distrust,  and  with  which  they 
acknowledged  only  a  distant  kinship.  But  the 
Berliners  were  also  distinguished  by  a  lively  sense 
of  humor,  a  love  of  order,  and  by  an  unfailing  re- 
gard for  duty.  They  knew  how  to  obey,  and  they 
had  worthy  princes  over  them.  The  motto  of  the 
Hohenzollern  has  alwajs  been:  "Do  what  you 
ought." 

The  elevation  of  Berlin  to  the  rank  of 
capital*  of  the  Empire  coincided  with  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era  of  European  life.  No  part 
of  this  transformation  was  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Germany,  and  in  no  part  of  Ger- 
many was  there  more  marked  change  than  in 
Berlin.  The  population  increased  from  700,- 
000  in  1867  to  1,000,000  in  1877;  from  1,500,- 
000  in  1888  to  2,600,000  in  1903;  the  present 
total  being  about  3,000,000. 

The  political  capital  became  the  industrial  as 
well  as  the  financial  capital,  and  the  center  of  an 
immense  network  of  exchanges.  It  became  also 
the  center  of  the  new  mentality,  of  that  which  was 
termed  "Americanism."  The  reason  was  simple: 
Berlin  had  always  been  an  "American"  city;  the 
spirit  of  its  citizens  was  as  enterprising,  as  rugged, 
as  prosaic  and  as  devoid  of  prejudice  as  that  of  the 
settlers  of  the  Far  West.  .  .  .  From  187 1  to  1880 
there  extended  throughout  Germany  and  through 
Berlin  in  particular  a  feverish  period  which  has 
received  the  name  of  Gr'utiderzeit  (Bubble-period). 
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Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  the  most 
venturesome  description  sprang  up  like  mushrooms 
in  a  night.  The  kitchen  gardens  of  the  Tempelhof 
were  purchased  by  land  societies;  the  peasant  own- 
ers, becoming  rich  in  a  day  by  the  increased  value 
of  their  land,  were  overwhelmed  by  their  sudden 
acquisition  of  fortune;  the  crowd  of  Berliners  mi- 
grated to  the  suburb  of  Tempelhof,  where  many- 
storied  houses  now  reared  themselves  on  high;  and 
the  Tempelhof  people  migrated  to  Berlin,  there  to 
become  the  prey  of  sharpers  and  adventurers.  The 
State  erected  barracks  and  hospitals;  factories 
raised  their  brick  walls  and  tramways  were  laid 
from  the  capital  to  the  new  suburb. 

With  the  great  increase  of  population  after 
1 87 1,  Berlin  was,  so  to  speak,  colonized  a 
second  time.  The  majority  of  the  New- 
Berliners  were  those  who  came  to  seek  their 
fortune  in  the  capital.  Unfortunately  they 
acquired  it  too  quickly,  and  they  created  a 
middle  class  which  gives  the  tone  to  the 
capital,  and  whose  members  "have  all  the 
faults  and  the  \dces  of  parvenus." 

Of  the  Emperor,  M.  Tibal  paints  the  fol- 
lowing word  picture: 

The  present  Hohenzollern  suffers  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  capital.  Whereas  William  I  by  his 
esprit  was  the  emperor  of  a  nation  of  soldiers  and 
aristocrats,  William  II,  in  spite  of  his  entourage 
and  his  uniforms,  is  the  emperor  of  a  nation  of 
bourgeois,  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  Emperor  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Berliner  on  the  throne. 
Like  his  subjects  in  his  capital,  he  loves  pomp  and 
show;  he  speaks  too  much  and  too  loud,  often  in- 
advisedly. Like  the  Berliners  he  cannot  keep  still, 
is  nervous,  ever  embarking  upon  some  new  enter- 
prise. Moreover,  like  them  he  lacks  taste  and  has 
evoked  a  never-failing  source  of  raillery  by  the 
statues  and  monuments  with  which  he  has  dis- 
figured their  city. 

Of  the  Berliners  themselves  M.  Tibal 
speaks  hardly  more  complimentarily. 

The  Berliner  loves  his  house  for  its  fagade  only. 
He  spends  in  it  only  such  time  as  is  absolutely 
necassary  for  eating  and  drinking.  Family  life  is 
but  ultle  developed.  There  are  no  circles  of  friends 
and  relations.  .  .  .  The  intimacy  of  home,  for  the 
Berliner,  consists  in  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
slippers  and  in  smoking  a  cigar  in  his  bed-chamber. 

As  housewife,  his  spouse  has  great  qualities;  but 
she  does  not  know  how  to  make  the  dwelling  com- 
fortable and  inviting.  Like  her  husband,  she  is  at 
once  parsimonious  and  prodigal.  She  is  full  of 
pretensions;  impolite  to  her  equals  and  cruelly 
embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  her  superiors.  She 
confounds  affectation  with  good  manners,  and  the 
world  with  the  demi-monde.  (I  speak  naturally  of 
the  middle  class.) 

It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the  men  show  no 
respect  for  women.  There  is  no  city  where  honest 
women  have  more  to  suffer  in  the  street,  in  the 
tramways,  and  on  the  highways,  from  the  insolence 
of  the  males.  It  seems  that  here  the  men  consider 
any  unaccompanied  woman  as  their  legitimate 
prey.  .  .  . 


Of  Berlin  architecture,  M.  Tibal  has 
nothing  good  to  say.  It  is  "the  triumph  of 
industrialism  in  architecture. ' '  Unscrupulous 
architects,  eager  to  produce  quickly,  have 
servilely  copied  the  styles  of  every  people  and 
every  epoch.  Scandinavian  is  seen  side  by 
side  with  Moorish  and  Hellenic,  without  re- 
gard to  climate,  light,  or  the  conditions  of 
modern  life.  It  is  "an  architecture  for 
parvenus  who  desire  pseudo-palaces  of  brick, 
plaster,  and  stucco." 

Having  said  so  much  that  is  uncompli- 
mentary, M.  Tibal  considers  that  he  ought  to 
say  something  favorable  of  Berlin  and  its 
citizens.     He  proceeds: 

The  condemnation  and  the  eulogy  of  this  city 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence:  Berlin  is 
a  modern  city,  the  most  modern  of  all  the  cities 
of  Europe.  Its  faults  are  not  those  of  old  age  and 
decadence,  but  of  youth  and  progress.  Beneath 
these  deformities  and  these  follies,  one  detects  an 
irresistible  force  of  expansion  which  gives  promise 
of  great  things.  It  remains  for  the  citizens  to 
create  new  ideals  of  worth,  of  esthetics  and  of 
morals. 

II.— The  Beauty  of  Paris 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  another  article  in 
the  same  magazine  describing  an  interview 
with  the  famous  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin. 
The  narrator,  M.  Paul  Gsell,  the  well-known 
critic,  states  that  he  was  driving  one  morning 
with  Rodin  to  the  latter's  studio  in  Paris.  As 
Rodin  gazed  toward  the  city,  bathed  in  the 
spring  sunshine,  he  exclaimed: 

How  enchanting!  What  an  adorable  city!  She 
allures  and  she  intoxicates.  One  cannot  love  her 
moderately.  One  cherishes  her  as  a  gigantic  and 
tutelary  kinswoman.  Is  she  not  mother  of  us  all? 
Does  she  not  instruct  us  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  thousand  marvels  with  which  she  is  adorned? 
She  is  the  head  and  visage  of  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate regions  of  the  earth:  the  divine  Isle  of  France. 
Her  ancient  edifices  are  full  of  charm.  They  are  of 
different  styles  according  to  the  taste  of  the  cen- 
turies in  which  they  were  erected,  but  all  resem- 
bling one  another  by  a  sort  of  joyous  affability. 
.  .  .  Paris  teaches  us  grace,  common-sense,  propor- 
tion, and  all  the  virtues  which  form  the  prize  of 
social  existence. 

M.  Gsell  reminded  his  companion  that 
every  day  some  hotel  of  the  17  th  or  i8th 
century  was  being  destroyed;  or  that  some 
impious  addition  or  restoration  was  disfigur- 
ing the  ancient  masterpieces.  To  this,  M. 
Rodin  rejoined: 

It  is  true.  Paris,  like  all  the  great  cities,  suffers 
from  vandalism.  But  why  demolish?  The  old 
Parisian  hotels  .  .  .  have  an  elegance  that  cannot 
be  excelled.  The  artists  who  constructed  them 
sought  to  please.    The  dwellings  that  they  created 
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announced  from  their  exteriors  the  refined  polite- 
ness of  their  owners  and  adapted  themselves  to 
their  spirit  as  a  garment  to  a  body.  .  .  .  The  old 
principles  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  They  were 
very  simple.     Our  elders  knew  that  architecture 


joy  or  gravity,  of  pomp  or  modesty,  of  courage  or 
mystery.  They  knew  that  doors,  windows,  pilas- 
ters, friezes,  roofs,  are  as  the  touches  on  a  great 
key-board  with  which  the  constructor  makes  a 
vibrant  melody.  .  .  .  We  must  preserve  the  an- 


was,  like  music  and  literature,  a  language.  They  cient  dwellings.  The  commonest  of  them  contains 
knew  that  it  ought  to  appeal  not  only  to  material  an  educative  virtue  lacking  in  the  more  sumptuous 
wants,  but  that  it  should  convey  the  sentiments  of    mansions  of  to-day. 


CHINA'S   ATTEMPT  TO   TAKE   A    CENSUS 


'TpHE  population  of  the  great  Middle  King- 
■^  dom  has  always  been  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. The  figures  (433)553)03o)  issued  by  the 
Chinese  Government  as  the  results  of  an  esti- 
mate made  for  the  purposes  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  indemnity  to  the  Powers,  were 
thought  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual 
inhabitants.  Works  of  reference  place  the 
total  anywhere  between  300,000,000  and 
450,000,000.  One  of  our  ministers  to  China, 
Mr.  Rockhill,  in  1905,  considered  270,000,000 
to  be  nearer  the  mark.  Mr.  Rockhill's  suc- 
cessor, Minister  W.  J.  Calhoun,  forwarded 
under  date  of  May  4,  191 1,  a  report  prepared 
by  a  student  interpreter  at  Peking  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  census  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  com- 
pleted in  January  last  by  the  Chinese  Board 
of  the  Interior.  An  analysis  of  this  appears 
in  the  Oriental  Review  (New  York)  from  which 
we  give  some  condensed  extracts. 

The  population  of  the  entire  empire  is 
given  as  329,542,000;  that  of  China  proper  at 
304,003,000,  made  up  as  follows: 

China  proper 304,003,000 

Metropolitan  district 5,671,000 

Manchuria 14,917,000 

Hsinchiang 2,491,000 

Manchu  military  organization 1,700,000 

Dependencies 760,000 


Total 329,542,000 

A  native  estimate,  printed  in  the  China 
Tribune  (Tientsin),  places  the  total  at 
438,425,000. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  figures, 
the  population   of    Peking   is   returned    as 


1,017,209,  and  that  of  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict as  4,654,219,  neither  of  these  items  be- 
ing included  in  China  proper.  Although  far 
from  perfect,  compared  with  Western  stand- 
ards, the  census  of  1910  is  probably  the  most 
accurate  hitherto  taken.  The  degree  of  its 
accuracy,  however,  rests  entirely  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age family.  This  varies  from  4.2  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Kiangsi  to  8.4  in  each  of  the  provinces 
of  Kirin  and  Heilungschiang.  No  attempt 
to  count  the  number  of  individuals  through- 
out the  empire  was  made,  the  general  enu- 
meration being  limited  to  a  toll  of  households. 
It  should  be  stated  that  Tibet,  the  population 
of  which  is  estimated  at  6,500,000,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  totals  given  above. 

Earlier  attempts  at  censuses,  made  by  the 
Chinese  Board  of  Revenue,  have  been  as 
follows: 

Census  Population 

I761 190,257,000 

1812 360,440,000 

1842 413,021,000 

1882.  .  . 381,309,000 

1885 377.636,000 

None  of  these,  however,  can  be  accepted  as 
data  on  which  to  base  a  comparison  with  the 
census  of  1910.  The  latter,  although  only 
approximate,  is  in  the  opinion  of  Minister 
Calhoun,  "worthy  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  credence."  As  regards  density  of  popula- 
tion, as  the  estimated  area  of  China  proper  is 
1,535,000  square  miles,  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  per  square  mile  is  198,  while 
that  of  Manchuria  is  41,  the  area  of  the  latter 
being  365,000  square  miles. 
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A  Warning  to  Investors 

T^HE  newspapers  continue  to  report  the 
ravages  of  a  fraudulent  ''investment'' 
concern  whose  career  was  recently  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Post-Office 
Department.  The  victims  are  said  to  be 
numerous,  one  being  a  Pennsylvania  man 
who  invested  $7100  in  worthless  stock.  The 
president  of  a  small  railroad  in  Pennsylvania 
was  also  an  investor  to  the  amount  of  $15,000. 
Inspector  Kincaide  says  that  a  bedridden 
woman  was  persuaded  to  mortgage  her  home 
to  invest  $1000  in  stock.  Her  husband  was 
an  invalid  and  her  son  was  d>dng  of  consump- 
tion at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  made. 
Victims  of  the  men  under  arrest  exceed  one 
thousand  in  number  and  the  frauds  are  said 
to  have  netted  them  more  than  $430,000. 

What  a  pathetic  picture  of  the  hardships 
that  are  wrought  by  the  host  of  financial 
knaves  who,  unfortunately,  are  still  able  to 
continue  their  nefarious  business  of  deceiving 
an  innocent  and  inexperienced  public  into 
buying  worthless  paper  under  the  guise  of 
"Investment  Stock!"  At  the  same  time, 
what  a  striking  commentary  on  the  clever- 
ness of  "shady"  promoters  compelling 
enough  to  divert  even  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  shrewd  and  otherwise  conservative  busi- 
ness man  into  fraudulent  enterprise! 

In  this  connection  it  will  occur  again  to 
many  people  to  ask  whether  there  is  not 
some  way  in  which  such  propositions  may 
be  nipped  in  the  bud — destroyed  at  their 
very  birth,  before  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  their  sponsors  to  collect  any  of 
their  illegal  tolls;  some  way  in  which  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  savings  of  the 
people,  which  have  been  going  into  worthless 
securities  at  the  rate  of  many  millions  a 
year,  may  be  diverted  into  legitimate  enter- 
prise where  they  will  be  secured  against  loss 
and  where,  by  being  honestly  and  judiciously 
employed,  they  wall  serve  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  earning  income  for  their  owners  and 
assisting  in  the  nation's  development. 

One  cannot  help  believing  that  the  people 
themselves  are  at  least  partly  responsible  for 
the  successes  of  these  defrauding  practices. 
Legislatures  have  indeed  been  slow  in  pro- 
viding laws  aimed  at  their  destruction,  but 


publishers  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
magazines  and  new^sjiapers  have  waged 
against  them  a  relentless  warfare  in  which, 
unfortunately,  the  number  of  victories  won 
has  not  been  justly  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  ammunition  expended.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  have  been  so  many  who 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  financial 
education  of  the  better  sort  which  the  period- 
ical press  has  made  available,  especially  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  or  more,  even  to  the 
humblest  of  investors.  All  too  frequently 
it  has  remained  for  experience  of  the  bitter 
kind  to  teach  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, 
"All  is  not  gold  that  gUtters."  The  typical 
prospectus  of  the  fake  mine,  the  imaginary 
oil  well,  the  impracticable  invention,  the 
worthless  plantation  and  so  on,  is  still  replete 
with  the  glitter,  but  the  wily  promoters  are 
the  only  ones  who  reap  the  golden  harvest. 
On  not  a  few  occasions  in  the  past,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  the 
development  of  banking  by  mail  and  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  admirable  facili- 
ties offered  by  those  bankers  who  have  co- 
operated in  that  development  to  investors, 
large  and  small,  for  learning  the  truth  about 
securities  of  whatever  nature  and  for  ground- 
ing themselves  in  the  principles  of  safe, 
sound  and  conservative  investment.  One 
of  these  bankers — the  head  of  a  large  firm  in 
the  Middle  West — recently  wrote  some 
pertinent  comment  along  these  lines  for  the 
pages  of  a  little  magazine  which  he  pub- 
lishes.   It  is  well  worth  quoting.    He  says: 

The  first  rule  in  investment  is  "  Investigate." 
The  second  rule  is  "Investigate."  The  third  rule 
is  "  Investigate."  The  fourth  and  fifth  rules  I  have 
forgotten.  But  your  investigation  should  begin 
with  your  banker.  The  right  kind  of  a  banking 
house  courts  investigation  both  of  itself  and  of  the 
securities  it  sells.  .  .  .  Safety  should  be  the  first 
consideration  of  the  investor.  He  is  determining 
the  whole  financial  policy  of  his  future  when  he 
makes  his  first  investment,  and  safety  should  be  his 
watchword,  once  and  forever.  He  should  make  it 
a  rule  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  investment  is  safe 
before  he  even  thinks  of  its  other  features,  such.as 
income  and  convertibility  into  ready  cash. 

The  industry  of  the  "get-rich-quick"  pro- 
moters would  soon  die  a  natural  death  if 
investors  generally  would  follow  some  such 
rule  as  this. 
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The  Kansas  Way 

■pINANCIAL  sharks  have  for  the  most  part 
found  it  comparatively  easy  to  avoid  actual 
transgression  of  the  law.  In  practically  all 
cases  where  they  have  come  to  grief  it  has 
been  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mail  for  the  dissemination  of  their  alluring, 
yet  misleading  literature.  But  e\'en  in  that 
connection  there  have  been  notable  instances 
where  the  postal  authorities  have  found  it  im- 
possible within  the  scojje  of  their  inquiry  as 
restricted  by  departmental  regulations  to 
show  real  intent  to  defraud,  though  they  must 
have  been  well  enough  satisfied  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  enterprises  were  not  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  financial  help  of  the 
investing  public. 

These  authorities,  moreover,  act  only  upon 
complaint  and  usually  after  most  of  the  dam- 
age is  done  and  beyond  repair.  There  must 
really  be  cold  comfort  to  the  small  investor 
whose  savings  have  been  dissipated  through 
the  placing  of  his  confidence  in  dishonest  pro- 
moters merely  to  see  the  guilty  ones  placed 
behind  the  prison  bars. 

Kansas,  however,  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a 
method  which,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  will 
serve  to  forestall  such  operations.  A  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  request  of  the  Bank  Com- 
missioner J.  N.  Uolley,  the  legislature  of  that 
State  passed  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "Blue  Sky"  law.  This  provides  that 
every  seller  of  stock  must  first  procure  a 
license  from  the  State  before  he  can  transact 
business  with  the  public.  In  order  to  get 
the  license,  complete  information  showing  the 
exact  character  of  the  investment  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  State's  officers.  Commissioner 
Dolley  is  quoted  as  saying  recently  that  out 
of  three  hundred  or  more  appUcations  of  this 
kind  received,  he  had  felt  himself  justified  in 
granting  only  eighteen,  or  about  6  per  cent. 
Laws  that  will  produce  such  results  might 
well  find  a  place  on  more  of  our  statute  books. 

Insurance  Stocks 

jV/T  ANY  adventurers  in  stock-jobbing  enter- 
prises are  finding  insurance  schemes  at- 
tractive bait  with  which  to  catch  the  savings 
of  a  large  body  of  over-credulous  investors. 
Recently  several  cases  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  magazine  where  not  a  lit- 
tle financial  embarrassment  has  been  caused 
whole  communities  through  the  operations  of 
this  class  of  ])romoters.  In  one  case  there 
actually  appeared  the  danger  that  the  local 
bank  might  find  itself  in  an  undesirable  posi- 


tion by  reason  of  the  unusual  demands  made 
upon  it  by  depositors  for  funds  to  purchase 
stock  in  a  newly  organized  life  insurance  com- 
pany of  dubious  standing. 

Still  other  cases  might  be  cited  where  the 
stock-selling  agents,  spurred  on  by  their  suc- 
cesses in  other  sections,  have  gi\-en  themseh'es 
to  such  grossly  exaggerated  statements  that 
they  have  been  challenged  by  some  of  the 
harder-headed  citizens,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
have  taken  occasion  to  point  out  to  their 
neighbors  the  inconsistencies  of  the  sales  argu- 
ments. When  seriously  challenged  it  ha> 
usually  been  found  that  the  agents  decamp 
without  further  effort  to  interest  the  com- 
munity. 

The  methods  of  the  "get-rich-quick"  insur- 
ance promoter  are  not  dissimilar  to  those 
which  have  long  been  employed  by  promoters 
of  mines,  oil  wells,  new  inventions  and  the  like. 
The  favorite  argument  is  to  point  to  what 
other  companies  of  the  same  kind  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  earning  dividends  and 
to  the  high  premiums  which  their  stocks  com- 
mand whenever  they  change  ownership  now- 
adays. For  example,  just  as  scores  of  inven- 
tions, of  all  sorts,  of  doubtful  commercial 
value  have  been  financed  on  the  basis  of  the 
claim  that  they  were  destined  to  repeat  the 
success  of  the  Bell  Telephone,  so  the  pro- 
moters of  insurance  schemes  are  approaching 
prospective  investors  with  staggering  arrays 
of  figures  relating  to  the  old  and  solid  com- 
panies that  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

What  they  fail  to  make  plain,  of  course,  is 
the  essential  fact  that  the  first  duty  of  an 
insurance  company  is  toward  its  policy- 
holders—that  a  long  time  must  necessarily 
intervene  before  any  company,  no  matter  how 
carefully  organized  and  efficiently  managed, 
can  provide  adequate  protection  for  them  and 
at  the  same  time  make  satisfactory  returns 
to  the  stockholders. 

At  best,  organization  expenses  are  heavy, 
the  cost  of  getting  business  is  large  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  operations  themselves  en- 
tails a  drain  upon  income  against  which  new 
companies  have  in\ariably  found  difficulty 
in  providing. 

Perhaps  the  chief  danger  in  promotions  of 
this  kind  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the 
resources  arising  from  the  sale  of  stock  are  to 
too  great  an  extent  dissipated  before  business 
is  actually  begun.  In  other  words,  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  investors'  money  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  the  stock  vendors  and  too  little 
into  the  treasury  of  the  company.  On  this 
point  Best's  Bureau — the  recognized  author- 
ity on  insurance  affairs— has  recently  pub- 
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lished  some  significant  figures.  They  show 
that  of  more  than  $13,000,000  collected  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years  on  account  of  surplus 
for  139  new  life  organizations  but  $7,844,000 
remained — nearly  40  per  cent,  unaccounted 
for.  And  of  still  more  significance  from  the 
investors'  point  of  view,  the  figures  show  a 
total  of  only  about  $320,000  paid  in  dividends 
— an  average  of  but  little  more  than  2  per 
cent,  a  year  on  $25,280,000  of  capital. 

Street  Improvement  Bonds 

EP  ASTERN  investors,  whose  education  in 
*-'  "  municipals  "  has  taught  them  it  is  heresy 
to  expect  an  income  much  if  any  better  than  4 
per  cent,  from  that  class  of  securities,  marvel 
at  the  opportunities  that  are  being  offered 
to  obtain  6  and  7  per  cent,  on  bonds  issued 
for  street  impro\-ements  in  many  of  the  large 
and  important  cities  of  the  West. 

"Where's  the  rub?"  inquired  one  of  these 
investors  recently.  "If  such  bonds  are  safe 
why  do  they  bear  so  high  a  rate  of  interest?" 
These  questions  are  typical  of  a  substantial 
number  of  inquiries  to  this  magazine  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  They  illustrate  the 
greater  interest  which  people  have  nowadays 
in  high  investment  returns,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  average  Eastern- 
er with  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  beyond  the  Rockies. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  fact 
that  Western  cities'  street  improvement  bonds 
net  such  attractive  income.  First,  there  is 
the  general  proposition  that  the  supply  of 
money  out  there  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
demand  for  it  for  intensive  develgpment. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  higher  average  level  of 
interest  rates  which  borrowers  of  all  kinds 
have  to  pay.  Second,  there  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  bonds  themselves  that 
the  municipalities,  as  such,  are  not  as  a  rule 
obligated  to  pay  them  principal  and  interest. 
They  are  not  " municipal  bonds"  as  that  term 
is  ordinarily  understood. 

What  then  is  the  security  behind  them?  It 
is  the  land  specially  assessed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  improvement,  such  as  grading,  curb- 
ing, laying  of  sidewalks,  paving,  etc. — im- 
provements which  are  considered  of  local, 
rather  than  of  general  nature  and  as  consti- 
tuting special  assets  to  the  owners  of  the  par- 
ticular property  affected. 

It  is  the  usual  procedure  to  require  the 
various  property  owners  to  pay  into  the  city 
treasury  their  respective  proportions  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
the  improvement  bonds  and  these  specially 


designated  deposits  in  turn  are  paid  out  to 
the  bondholders  at  stated  times  and  in  stated 
amounts.  In  most  cases  the  payments  are 
spread  over  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years,  and 
the  bonds  are  issued  in  "serial"  form  calling 
for  the  payment  of  such  proportion  of  the 
principal  each  year  as  will  extinguish  the 
entire  debt  by  the  end  of  the  period.  In 
most  cases  also  the  bonds  constitute  a  lien 
after  taxes  on  the  property  affected  and  take 
precedence  over  mortgages. 

It  follows  that  the  chief  concern  of  the  in- 
vestor in  street  improvement  bonds  is  over 
the  character  of  the  property  which  has  to 
support  the  improvements.  It  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  him  whether 
the  property  be  located  in  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city  or  in  a  well-established  resi- 
dential district  where  real  estate  values  are 
fixed,  where  the  income  return  from  the 
property  is  such  as  to  place  beyond  per- 
adventure  the  owners'  ability  to  pay  promptly 
for  the  improvements,  or  whether  it  be  located 
in  some  outlying  district  where  values  are 
speculative  and  where  perhaps  more  than  one 
owner  may  be  found  who  is  "land  poor."  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  always  present  the 
possibility  of  default  or  delay  in  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  principal  and  interest  of 
the  bonds,  and  even  though  the  investor 
might,  in  the  end,  get  satisfaction  in  full,  he 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  have  been 
put  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  It  is 
this  possibility  rather  than  the  danger  of 
ultimate  loss  which  appears  to  account  largely 
for  the  high  basis  of  net  income  on  which  such 
bonds  sell. 

Obviously,  it  is  always  to  the  investor's 
advantage  personally  to  inspect  the  property 
which  secures  his  bonds.  The  large  majority 
unable  to  do  this,  however,  have  the  alterna- 
tive of  purchasing  through  long-established 
and  responsible  bankers  upon  whose  judg- 
ment more  dependence  may  be  placed  than 
upon  that  of  the  inexperienced  individual. 

Corporation  Shareholders 

COME  impressive  facts  are  being  brought  to 
light  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  inquiry 
as  to  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  nation's 
large  railroads  and  industrial  enterprises. 
Admittedly  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  as 
an  effort  to  "quash  the  indictments,"  of 
which  so  much  has  recently  been  heard, 
charging  the  big  corporations  with  being 
owned  by,  and  run  entirely  in  the  interests  of, 
a  few  millionaire  individuals  or  groups  of 
indi\dduals  called  "syndicates." 
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The  figures  thus  far  compiled  show  that 
the  so-called  "odd  lot  holders"  of  stocks  are 
in  reality  the  ones  who  ha\e  it  in  their  power 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  most  of  the  important 
industries.  They  show  that  the  small  in- 
vestor has  staked  relatively  more  than  has 
popularly  been  supposed  upon  the  future  of 
corporate  enterprise  in  general.  As  this  issue 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  goes  to  press, 
two  hundred  and  twenty -four  companies 
have  reported  a  total  number  of  shareholders 
for  1911  of  847,965,  as  against  422,372  five 
years  ago,  and  220,007  ten  years  ago. 

Here  are  the  statistics  of  seven  of  the 
country's  representative  railroad  systems 
showing  how  their  stockholders  have  in- 
creased in  number  since  1906: 

NUMBER   OF   STOCKHOLDERS 

Railroad  191  r 

N.  Y.  Central 20,486 

Pennsylvania 66,520 

Norf.  &  Western 4,612 

Mo.  Kan.  &  Texas. .  .  .    3,342 

Great  Northern 16,969 

Southern  Ry 10,485 

Atchison 30,000 

Similar  statistics  relating  to  the  nine  largest 
industrial  companies,  dealing  respectively  in 


1906 

Per  cent. 

Increase 

9,766 

109.7 

40,153 

65-7 

2,955 

56.1 

1,018 

228.2 

2,702 

528.0 

9,119 

15.0 

17.420 

72.2 

steel,  sugar,  telephone  and  telegraph  messages, 
rubber  and  agricultural  implements,  are  even 
more  interesting  : 


NUMBER   OF   STOCKHOLDERS 


Industrial 

United  States  Steel I 

Am.  Sugar  Refining 

Pullman  Company 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Refining. .  . 

Am.  Tel.  &  Tel 

U.  S.  Rubber 

Internal.  Harvester 

West.  Elec.  &  Mfg 

Amalgamated  Copper.  .  . 


I9II 

1906 

20,000 

65,000 

19,551 

12,312 

11,424 

8,122 

10,455 

4,505 

41,128 

17.783 

8,500 

3,500 

4,100 

300 

8,500 

2,800 

13,200 

7,300 

Per  cent. 

Increase 

84.6 

58.8 

40.7 

132. 1 

131-3 

142.8 

1,266.7 

203.6 

78.9 


But  these  figures  do  not  of  themselves  tell 
the  full  story  of  the  greater  regard  in  which 
stocks  of  this  character  are  coming  to  be  held 
by  the  investing  public.  If  one  consider 
along  with  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  number  of  stockholders,  the 
contemporaneous  changes  in  the  average 
number  of  shares  owned  by  individual  hold- 
ers, the  wider  and  better  distribution  becomes 
still  more  apparent. 

Below  we  compare  the  present  outstanding 
capitalization  of  the  railroad  and  industrial 
corporations  referred  to,  with  their  capital- 
ization five  years  ago,  and  show  the  signifi- 
cant decreases  in  average  holdings: 


1906 


STOCK 


OUTSTANDING 

$178,182,700 

305.951.350 

87,460,300 

76,300,300 

149,546,050 

180,000,000 

217,197.530 


AVERAGE 

HOLDING 

182.4 

76.0 

296.0 

750.0 

553- 1 
197-3 
124.6 


RAILROADS 
1911 

STOCK  AVERAGE 

OUTSTANDING  HOLDING 

N.  Y.  Central $222,729,300  108.7 

Penna 453,872,300*  68.2 

Norf.  &  West 91,961,000  199.3 

M.  K.  &T 76,283,257  228.1 

Gt.  Nor 209,981,500  123.7 

Southern 180,000,000  171.6 

Atchison 279,692,230  93.2 

INDUSTRIALS 

1911 

STOCK  AVERAGE 

OUTSTANDING  HOLDING 

U.  S.  Steel $868,583,600  72.4 

Am.  Sugar 90,000,000  46.0 

Pullman 120,000,000  105.0 

A.  S.  &  R 100,000,000  95.6 

Tel.  &  Tel 269,632,100  65.5 

U.  S.  Rubber 75,000,000  88.2 

Int.  Harv 140,000,000  341.4 

West.  El.  &  M : 40,186,287*  47.3 

Amal.  Copper 153,887,900  116.6 

*Par  of  stock  $50,  but  computed  here  on  the  basis  of  $100  par. 


1906 


STOCK 

OUTSTANDING 

$868,583,600 

90,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

158,661,800 

71,111,600 

120,000,000 

24.995,050 

153,887,900 


AVERAGE 
HOLDING 

1336 
730 

I23.I 

221.9 
89.1 

203.5 

4,000.0 

89.2 

210.8 


These  statistics  have  some  shortcomings,  ment   issues,   or   with   the   common   stocks, 

For  instance,  they  do   not   indicate   in  the  which    are    nearly    always    purchased    with 

cases  where   there  are   two   kinds  of  stock  some  idea  of  speculation  in  mind.    Perhaps, 

whether  the  growth  of  interest  has  been  in  however,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  wider 

connection  with  the  preferred  stocks,  which  appreciation   is   generally   for   the   intrinsic 

are  nearly  always  the  more  stable  invest-  merits  of  the  former. 


A   REFERENCE    LIBRARY    FOR  THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING  WORLD 

The  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"    (Eleventh  Edition)* 


pY)R  almost  a  century  and  a  half  the  "Encyclo- 
piedia  Britannica"  has  been  the  pride  of  Brit- 
ish scholarship.  Founded  by  a  Scot  it  has  passed 
through  a  succession  of  proprietorships  until  now 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  ancient  home  of 
British  learning,  has  became  the  foster  mother,  as  it 
were,  of  the  one  great  publishing  enterprise  which 
is  recognized  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  England's  own. 

The  present,  known  as  the  eleventh,  edition  of 
the  world-famous  work,  is  in  many  respects  a  de- 
parture from  the  "Britannica"  which  some  of  us 
knew  in  our  school  and  college  days,  when  a  single 
revision  occupied  sixteen  years  and  the  youth  who 
had  just  got  out  of  knickerbockers  when  the  wise 
men  completed  their  labors  on  letter  "A"  was  a 
staid  man  of  family,  with  business  or  professional 
responsibilities,  by  the  time  "Z"  was  reached,  and 
a  new  revision  was  called  for. 

In  bringing  out  the  Eleventh  Edition  wholly 
new  methods  have  been  employed  and  these  have 
resulted  in  a  practically  simultaneous  publication 
of  the  entire  set  of  twenty-eight  volumes,  covering 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  leaving  only  the 
index  volume  to  be  completed  later.  This  in 
itself  was  a  great  achievement.  It  meant  a  perfec- 
tion of  stafif  organization  and  a  completeness  of 
editorial  equipment  such  as  no  like  undertaking 
ever  possessed  before.  Moreo\er,  it  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  none  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work  drew  so  heavily  on  non- 
British  sources.  America's  representation,  both 
in  subjects  treated  and  in  the  authorship  of  arti- 
cles, would  almost  suggest  that  the  old  name 
"Britannica"  be  changedHo  "Anglo-Americana." 
This,  of  course,  necessitated  the  employment  of 
an  American  group  of  editors  and  of  many  Amer- 
ican staff  contributors. 

One  hundred  years  ago  biography  was  regarded 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  ponderous  "Britan- 
nica." It  was  a  real  innovation  when  sketches  of 
dead  Britons  began  to  appear  in  its  classic  pages. 
One  publisher  quit  the  job  in  a  huff  because  of 
this  radical  change.  What  would  he  say  of  live 
Britons  and  even  live  Americans?  In  the  Eleventh 
Edition  the  practice,  consistently  followed  for 
many  years,  of  excluding  all  living  persons  from 
the  biographical  record  has  been  overruled.  Great- 
ness is  no  longer  compelled  to  achieve  the  common 
oblivion  of  us  all  in  order  to  gain  recognition  in  the 
"Britannica's"  authoritative  pages.  In  range  of 
material,  biography  now  forms  one  of  the  richest 
departments  of  the  work,  and  the  American  repre- 
sentation in  this  as  in  other  features  of  the  ency- 
clopaedia leaves  little  to  be  desired.  No  other 
work  of  like  scope  contains  so  many  sketches  of 
commanders  in  our  Civil  War,  both  Federal  and 
Confederate.  All  in  all,  no  other  general  reference 
work  with  which  the  present  writer  is  familiar  is 
so  satisfactory  in  its  treatment  of  American  biog- 
raphy in  general. 

Other  American  subjects  receive  in  the  present 
edition  a  degree  of  attention  that  was  never  ac- 


corded them  before.  The  "Britannica"  is  not 
and  should  not  be  a  gazeteer,  yet  its  editors  have 
made  a  remarkably  comprehensive  selection  of 
geographical  topics.  In  turning  its  pages  one  is 
almost  startled  to  find  a  column  of  information 
about  his  native  town  in  the  Middle  West, — a 
place  that  had  never  been  thought  worthy  of  so 
much  as  a  "stickful"  of  type  in  any  American 
reference  book.  In  other  and  more  important 
fields  of  knowledge  the  same  catholicity  of  selection 
and  treatment  has  been  observed.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
indication  of  the  relatively  more  important  place 
that  America  holds  to-day  in  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  editorial  genius  that 
conceived  and  brought  to  fruition  this  monumental 
work,  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-eight  volumes 
is  alive  with  the  intellectual  and  material  progress 
of  the  new  world.  It  was  once  a  complaint  in 
this  country,  which  was  not  without  some  justi- 
fication, that  the  "Britannica"  remained  insular 
in  its  viewpoint  and  contracted  in  its  range.  This 
complaint  no  longer  holds  good.  American  insti- 
tutions and  progress  are  so  fully  presented  in  the 
pages  of  the  Eleventh  Edition,  and  this  presenta- 
tion is  made  so  largely  through  the  contributions 
of  American  writers,  that  the  old  charge  of  insular 
narrowness  may  be  dismissed  and  forgotten. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  features  of  the  "  Britan- 
nica" that  made  it  long  ago  the  great  repository  of 
learning  for  the  English-speaking  race  are  pre- 
served and  strengthened  in  the  new  edition  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  In  the  domain  of  science  the 
encyclopaedia  loses  nothing  of  its  authoritative 
character.  Some  of  the  articles,  it  is  true,  are 
briefer  than  in  former  editions,  and  one  notes  a 
tendency  to  avoid  overloading  with  technical  de- 
tails. It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to 
infer  that  these  topics  are  cursorily  treated.  One 
reason  why  some  of  the  articles  are  shorter  is  that 
the  old  practice  of  gathering  all  material  under 
a  general  head  into  one  article  has  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  abandoned  for  the  more  practical  and 
common-sense  method  of  treating  the  specific 
topics  subordinate  to  a  single  large  department  of 
knowledge  under  separate  heads.  Under  abstract 
philosophical  themes  one  no  longer  looks  for  de- 
scriptions of  concrete  developments,  but  these  are 
found  under  their  proper  specific  titles.  In  many 
other  ways,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  allude 
here,  the  "Britannica"  has  been  completely  mod- 
ernized, and  made  a  practical  and  useful  ally  of 
the  busy  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  of  the  scholar 
and  man  of  letters.  The  twenty-eight  volumes,  as 
now  arranged,  form  not  only  a  great  storehouse  of 
twentieth-century  learning,  but  a  useful,  working 
library  which  goes  far  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
man  or  woman  who  desires  to  partake  in  some 
degree  of-  "the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
saidjn  the  world." 

'  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Edited  by  Hugh  Chis- 
holm.  Cambridge  University  Press  (Branch  oflBce  of  pub- 
lication. New  York).      29  volumes,  illustrated.     $4  each. 
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THE  MODERN   STATE 

TX^ITH  SO  much  talk  and  writing  about  the  reali- 
zation  of  a  world  state  as  has  been  brought 
forth  during  the  past  few  years,  particularly  at  this 
moment,  when  the  Senate  has  been  considering  the 
epoch-making  treaties  of  arbitration  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  there  is  particular  interest  and 
profit  for  the  student  of  world  politics  in  Dr.  David 
Jayne  Hill's  volume,  "World  Organization  as 
Affected  by  the  Nature  of  the  Modern  State."  ^ 
Dr.  Hill  has  been  working  out  for  years  his  theory 
that  modern  international  relations  show  a  growth 
of  what  he  terms  jural  consciousness  among  all 
the  civilized  nations;  that  the  modern  state  em- 
bodies this  consciousness;  and  that  it  is  the  earn- 
est of  the  future  world  state.  By  world  organiza- 
tion Dr.  Hill  means  "the  task  of  so  uniting  gov- 
ernments in  the  support  of  the  principles  of  justice 
as  to  apply  them  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  but  also  between  states."  In  developing 
his  idea,  Dr.  Hill  considers  "The  State  as  an  Em- 
bodiment of  Law";  "The  State  as  a  Juristic  Per- 
son"; "The  State  as  a  Promoter  of  General  Wel- 
fare"; "The*  State  as  a  Member  of  Society"; 
"The  State  as  a  Subject  of  Positive  Law";  "The 
State  as  a  Mediator  of  Guarantees  ";  "The  State 
as  an  Armed  Power";  and  "The  State  as  a  Justici- 
able Person."  As  a  conclusion  to  his  scholarly, 
closely  woven  argument,  Dr.  Hill  asserts  that  "the 
development  of  the  modern  state  has  greatly  facili- 
tated the  mutual  understanding  of  the  nations, 
and  has  both  deepened  and  enlarged  their  sense 
of  community."  While  the  process  is  not  yet 
ended.  Dr.  Hill  believes  that  we  may  reasonably 
entertain  the  hope  that  within  the  next  three  cen- 
turies "the  energies  of  mankind  may  be  more  and 
more  diverted  from  plans  and  preparations  for 
mutual  destruction,  and  devoted  to  united  help- 
fulness in  overcoming  vice,  misery,  disease  and 
ignorance — the  common  enemies  of  mankind." 
The  chapters  of  this  book  were  originally  eight 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, on  the  Carpentier  Foundation,  in  March 
of  the  past  year.  They  embody  the  ripened 
thought  of  many  years  of  study  and  research,  and 
complement,  as  it  were.  Dr.  Hill's  other  monu- 
mental work  brought  out  some  years  ago,  "A  His- 
tory of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Develop- 
ment of  Europe." 

"WAGNER'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

The  authorized  translation  from  the  German  of 
the  Wagner  autobiography  has  at  last  appeared. 
This  two-volume  work  entitled  "My  Life, "^ren- 
dered into  English  from  the  notes  of  the  great  com- 
poser as  dictated  to  his  wife,  Cosima  Wagner,  sets 
forth  in  simple,  telling  language  the  "unadorned 
veracity"  of  the  composer's  private  life  and  public 
achievements.  Since  the  value  of  this,  as  the  com- 
poser says  himself  in  the  preface,  consists  in  its 
detailed  truthfulness,  all  the  statements  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  precise  names  and  dates.  There- 
fore the  great  music  master  refused  ta  have  the 

'  AVorld  OrKiinization  and  the  Modern  State.  By  Dr. 
Davi<l  .layne  Hill.  New  York:  Oolumbia  University  Press. 
214  pp.     ilSiO. 

!  My  Life.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Oo. 
2  vols.,  1454  pp.,  iU.     S8.50. 
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autobiography  published  until  after  his  death.  He 
reveals  his  very  heart  itself  in  all  its  big  sincerity 
in  his  tributes  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
hosts  of  friends,  including  Liszt,  whose  health  en- 
abled him  to  make  his  music  dreams  come  true. 
All  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  greatnesses  and  petti- 
nesses, are  set  forth  without  fear  or  hesitancy.  A 
perusal  of  the  work  will  quite  destroy  the  faith  of 
those  who  have  placed  Wagner  among  the  gods. 
It  will  show  his  faulty  humanity,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  admiration  for  the 
almost  divine  patience  and  perseverance  with 
which  the  composer  held  his  way  along  the  weari- 
some road  of  suffering,  domestic  infelicity,  and 
baffled  hopes,  until  he  had  achieved  the  mountain 
heights  of  his  art.  The  closing  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  the  eleventh  hour  rescue  that  came 
from  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
first  volume  is  a  portrait  of  Wagner  as  he  appeared 
in  1842,  and  that  of  the  second  a  reproduction  of 
the  well-known  painting  made  in  1872,  by  the 
artist  Lenbach. 

TWO  OF  THE  SUMMERS  NOVELS 
For  one  reason  or  another,  the  male  characters 
in  W.  J.  Locke's  novels  have  made  a  more  distinct 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  than  his 
women  characters.  Such  creations  as  "  Marcus  " 
and  "The  Beloved  Vagabond"  could  not  fail  to 
dominate  the  stories  into  which  they  entered. 
In  Mr.  Locke's  latest  effort,  "The  Glory  of  Clem- 
entina,"' this  distinction  passes  from  hero  to  hero- 
ine, for  in  "Clementina"  herself  is  concentrated 
all  the  verve  of  the  narrative.  A  new  type  of  Eng- 
lish heroine  Clementina  undoubtedly  is, — a  ma- 
ture woman  when  the  story  opens,  successful  in 
her  career  as  an  artist,  odd  and  brusque  of  manner, 
frank  and  outspoken  to  a  degree,  yet  devoted 
wholeheartedly  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
finally,  just  short  of  fqrty,  falling  in  love  in  the 
most  artless,  old-fashioned  way  and  revealing  the 
unsuspected  "glory"  of  genuine  womanhood 
Such  is  "Clementina,"  and  in  depicting  her  un- 
usual— possibly  even  abnormal — traits  Mr.  Locke 
is  at  his  best.  "Dr.  Quixtus,"  is  not  wholly  un- 
familiar to  the  readers  of  this  author's  earlier 
novels,  and  the  other  characters,  while  engaging, 
call  for  no  special  comment. 

"Love's  Pilgrimage,"^  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  new 
novel,  is  one  of  the  frankest  stories  dealing  with 
the  marriage  institution  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  called,  in  the  advertising  prospectus,  "an 
extraordinarily  able  specialized  study  of  two  egos 
working  toward  adjustment."  It  does  indeed 
deal  with  certain  fundamental  human  physical 
and  emotional  experiences,  set  forth  with  Mr. 
Sinclair's  truly  splendid  contempt  of  sham.  The 
hero  and  heroine,  however,  not  being  normal  be- 
ings, but  highly  over-sensitive  creatures,  the  inter- 
pretation the  author  attempts  of  their  emotional 
crises  is  not  likely  to  contribute  much  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  mankind  and  woman- 
kind in  general.  The  style  is  closely  woven  and 
the  interest  well  sustained  throughout  the  more 
than  six  hundred  pages  of  thestory^ 

»  The  Glory  of  Clementina.  By  W.  J.  Locke.  Lane. 
367  pp.     $1.30.  ^,.    ^  „  ,^ 

«  Love  s  PilBTlmaKe.  By  Upton  Sinclair.  Mitchell  Kea- 
nerley.     003  pp.     $1.35. 
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ESSAYS   AND   LITERARY   CRITICISM 

"A  Defense  of  Prejudice  and  Other  Essays," 
by  John  Grier  Hibben,  Professor  of  Logic,  Prince- 
ton University,' argues  for  a  new  mental  attitude 
toward  that  activity  of  the  human  mind  known 
as  prejudice,  and  includes,  with  other  valuable 
material,  a  discussion  of  the  philosophical  theories 
of  Fichte,  as  opposed  to  the  Zarathustrionism  of 
Nietzsche.  Professor  Hibben  seeks  the  reason  for 
considering  prejudice  as  an  intruder  among  the 
sober  activities  of  the  human  mind,  and  contends 
that  it  admits  of  a  rational  defense.  Since  all 
truth  rests  more  or  less  upon  a  credit  basis,  may 
we  not  give  place  to  prejudice,  the  action  of  a  sub- 
conscious reasoning?  A  man's  prejudices  deter- 
mine the  timbre  of  his  character.  What  were  the 
immortal  Johnson  of  Boswell,  or  Carlyle,  without 
their  prejudices?  Mr.  Hibben  regards  the  universe, 
with  Fichte,  as  the  objectified  will  of  man,  knowl- 
edge as  a  living  spirit.  The  chapters  entitled 
"The  Dialectic  Imagination"  and  "The  Super- 
fluous in  Education"  are  of  particular  value  to 
educators.  Mr.  Hibben's  style  is  lucid,  his  choices 
of  words  happy  in  their  simplicity.  The  essays 
are  as  readable  as  those  of  the  late  Professor 
James. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  English 
novel  is  set  forth  by  William  J.  and  Coningsby  W. 
Dawson  in  "  The  Great  English  Novelists,"  a  two- 
volume  edition  of  selected  scenes  from  the  master- 
pieces of  fiction.^  The  introductory  essay  and 
notes  give  careful  attention  to  the  evolution  of 
literary  taste  as  expressed  in  the  novel.  The  se- 
lections are  arranged  according  to  subject  and 
portray  love  scenes,  historic  personages,  epics  of 
conflict,  humor,  and  the  place  of  children  in  fiction. 
Marion  Crawford  writes:  "A  novel  is  after  all  a 
play,  and  perhaps  it  is  nothing  but  a  substitute 
for  a  play  with  live  characters,  scene  shifting  and 
footlights."  Upon  the  basis  of  this  theorem,  "The 
Great  English  Novelists"  is  a  program  of  the  best 
acts  of  the  novels  that  have  become  classics. 

Thomas  Hill  Green,  late  master  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, O.xford,  is  best  known  for  his  translations  of 
Plato  and  his  attack  upon  the  materialistic  philos- 
ophy of  David  Hume.  This  month  brings  us  a 
reprint  of  one  of  his  essays  "The  Value  and  In- 
fluence of  Works  of  Fiction,"'  an  essay  much  used 
by  advanced  classes  in  the  theory  of  prose  fiction 
and  especially  valuable  because  written  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  In  this  work,  we 
leave  the  material  of  fiction  for  the  analysis  of  its 
message;  we  proceed  from  the  husk  of  mere  words 
to  the  beauty  and  truth  which  they  contain. 
Green  considered  the  novel  to  be  the  great  leveller 
of  intellects  and  creator  of  public  sentiment.  The 
appendix  contains  selections  from  the  "Memoirs" 
of  Green  by  R.  L.  Nettleship  and  a  quotation  from 
Hegel  which  upholds  Green's  views  concerning 
fiction  and  its  values. 

Among  the  collections  of  essays  this  month,  we 
have  a  volume  entitled  "Miscellaneous  Studies," 
by  Air.  Walter  Pater.*  Earlier  in  the  year  "Greek 
Studies"  was  issued,  which  dealt  with  Mr.  Pater's 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek  art,  mythology, 
and  poetry.  This  later  volume  has  no  unifying 
principle,  but  consists  of  scattered  contributions 

'A  Defense  of  Prejudice  and  Other  Essays.  John  Giier 
Hibben.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     183  pp.     $1. 

»  The  Great  English  Novelists.  2  vols.  By  William  J. 
and  Coningsby  W.  Dawson.    Harper  &  Bros.    .34.3  pp.  $1..50. 

•  The  Value  of  Works  of  Fiction.  By  Thomas  Hill 
Green.    Ann  Arbor  Press.     80  pp.     6.5  cents. 

«  Miscellaneous  Studies.  By  Walter  Pater.  Macmillan 
Company.     2.54  pp.  $2. 


to  periodicals,  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Pater,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  subjected  to  revision  before  per- 
mitting them  to  appear  in  permanent  form.  Stu- 
dents of  Mr.  Pater  will  be  glad  of  this  collection 
as  it  contains  many  essays  of  exceeding  beauty, 
hitherto  accessible  only  in  the  files  of  magazines. 
"Prosper  Merimee  and  Pascal,"  "Raphael  and 
Art  Notes  in  Northern  Italy,"  "The  Child  in  the 
House,"  "Apollo  in  Picardy,"  and  (added  with 
some  hesitation,  the  editors  confess),  the  early 
essay,  "  Diaphaneite."  This  last  was  one  of  the 
papers  that  first  made  Mr.  Pater's  unique  literary 
gifts  known  to  the  circle  of  his  Oxford  friends. 
Among  the  so-called  euphonists,  the  stylists.  Pater 
stands  for  the  sexless  beauty  of  form  in  literary 
art  and  his  productions  may  be  compared  to 
sculptured  figures.  It  is  easy  to  image  Stevenson 
as  a  painter,  dabbling  on  canvas  the  vivid  coloring 
of  his  stories  of  adventure,  or  Hilaire  Belloc  mixing 
the  palette  of  a  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  but  Pater 
works  in  marble.  It  is  often  tinted  coleur  de  rose, 
or  veined  with  delicate  and  shadowy  stenciling; 
but  marble  it  is — perfected  as  Pater  writes  of  the 
art  of  Raphael,  by  "a  thousand  reverential  re- 
touchings." 

The  Columbia  University  Press  issues  a  volume 
of  lectures  [on  the  art  of  literature.  *  The  pref- 
ace— "Approaches  to  Literature," — is  by  Prof. 
Brander  Matthews  and  the  lectures  are  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  University. 
They  deal  with  different  phases  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  literature  of  every  race  and  nation.  The 
chapters,  "The  Renaissance,"  by  Jefferson  B. 
Fletcher,  and  "  Indo-Iranian  Languages,"  by  A. 
V.  W.  Jackson,  possess  great  charm  of  style,  a 
quality  very  desirable  in  lectures  intended  for 
publication.  Professor  Trent  contributes  a  chap- 
ter, "The  Cosmopolitan  Outlook,"  and  Professor 
Spingarn  concludes  the  collection  with  a  paper  on 
"Literary  Criticism."  There  is  insistence  upon 
the  fact  that — "All  passes;  Art  alone,  enduring, 
stays  to  us." 

BOOKS   OF   VERSE 

"American  History  by  American  Poets,"'' edited 
by  Nellie  Urner  Wellington,  the  author  of  "His- 
toric Churches  of  America,"  is  a  collection  of 
patriotic  poems  dealing  with  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  nation  from  the  time  of  the  Norsemen  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Several  specimens 
of  rare  historical  poetry  may  be  found  in  this  vol- 
ume,— Arthur  Guiterman's  "Quivira,"  "The 
Death  of  Goody  Nourse,"  by  Rose  Terry,  and  Bar- 
ret Eastman's  stirring  ballad,  "How  We  Burned 
the  Philadelphia."  For  school  and  reference  pur- 
poses, this  volume  is  admirable  and  the  material 
is  arranged  with  taste  and  judgment.  The  ap- 
pendix contains  notes  concerning  the  historical 
basis  of  the  poems. 

"Shapes  of  Clay"  and  "Black  Beetles  in  Am- 
ber ' '  are  volu  mes  of  verse  from  the  collected  works  of 
Mr.  Ambrose  Bierce.^  Mr.  Bierce's  ability  as  a 
satirist  is  well  known  and  this  fugitive  verse  pub- 
lished in  periodicals  and  newspapers  is  worthy  of 
perusal  for  its  comment  on  current  events,  its 
keen  satire  and  ironical  humor.  A  writer  of  less 
forcefulness  might  hesitate  to  preserve  in  perma- 
nent form  the  mixture  of  stab  and  balm  found  in 
these  newspaper  rhymes;    but  the  bitterness  that 

'  Lectures  on  Literature.  By  Members  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  University.  Columbia  University  Press. 
404  pp.     $2. 

«  American  History  by  American  Poets.  Edited  by  Nellie 
Urner  Wellington.    Duffleld  &  Co.    455  pp     $1. 

'  The  Collected  Works  of  Ambrose  Bierce.  4  Vols. 
Neale  Publishing  Company.    375  pp.     $25. 
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so  often  underlies  the  dash  and  verve  of  Mr. 
Bicrce's  fluent  pen  is  the  righteous  indignation 
that  refuses  to  keep  silence  in  the  presence  of  false 
pretense  and  injustice.  The  lines  "Esthetics" 
and  "To' Oscar  Wilde,"  written  in  1883,  are  ex- 
cellent specimens  of  Mr.  Bierce's  cleverness,  in  dis- 
cerning the  trend  of  public  sentiment. 

A  little  volume  of  poems,  most  of  them  written 
with  the  unciuenchable  buoyancy  of  youth,  but 
with  some  fine  poetic  lines,  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Shaemas  O  Sheel,  under  the  title  "The  Blossomy 
Bough."'  The  two  poems:  "The  Poet  Praises 
His  Lady's  Bright  Beauty"  and  "They  Went 
Forth  to  Battle  But  They  Always  Fell"  are  par- 
ticularly fine  in  thought  and  diction. 

MEMORIALS   OF   STEVENSON 

The  letters  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
are  offered  in  a  new  edition  rearranged  in  four 
volumes,  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  new 
letters  selected  and  edited  by  his  friend  Sidney 
Colvin.^  Six  years  before  Stevenson's  death,  he 
gave  his  stepson,  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  a  sealed 
paper  to  be  delivered  after  his  death  to  Mr.  Col- 
vin.  When  the  end  came  and  the  papers  were 
opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  request  that  Mr. 
Colvin  prepare  for  publication  selections  from  his 
letters  and  a  sketch  of  his  life.  In  1895  the  "Vail- 
ima  Letters"  were  published  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1899,  the  "Letters  to  His  Family  and  Friends," 
while  the  task  of  writing  Stevenson's  life  was 
given  over  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Graham  Balfour, 
who  completed  it  two  years  later.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  new  letters  date  from  all  periods  of 
Stevenson's  life  and  are  not  weightily  concerned 
with  the  private  affairs  of  either  Stevenson  or  his 
friends.  They  are  in  main  about  himself — "con- 
fessions, speculations,  gay  notes  and  observations, 
snatches  of  remembrance  and  autobiography, 
moralizing  on  matters  uppermost  for  the  moment 
in  his  mind,  comments  on  his  own  work  or  other 
people's,  or  mere  idle  fun  and  foolery."  In  style 
they  are  conversational,  detached  of  utterance  and 
free  of  vocabulary,  often  peep-holes  into  the  do- 
mains of  his  fascinating  yarns.  The  earlier  letters, 
notably  those  penned  to  his  mother,  reveal  him 
as  Ariel — quick  with  a  "spirit  of  air  and  fire."  A 
nostalgia  of  spirit  breathes  from  the  letters  in 
later  years — a  yearning  that  drove  him  to  devise 
means  to  make  life  livable  for  others,  because  he 
had  found  it  to  be  a  continual  battle  against 
physical  depression  and  weakness. 

In  a  letter  to  Henley  he  writes  a  rhythmic  invo- 
cation to  art,  ending  with  "Enter  God,"  and  adds 
below, — ^"Ay,  but  you  know,  until  a  man  can 
write  that, — Enter  God, — he  has  made  no  art." 
Bits  of  verse  are  interspersed  freely  throughout  the 
letters — verse  less  charming,  less  musical  than  his 
prose.  The  following  lines  of  prose,  from  a  letter 
to  the  Hawaiian  Princess  Kaiulani,  during  her 
visit  to  Scotland,  are  exceptional  for  their  musical 
quality.  "Written  in  April  to  Kaiulani,  in  the 
April  of  her  age,  and  at  Waikiki,  within  easy  walk 
of  Kaiulani's  Banyan.  When  she  comes  to  my  land 
and  to  her  father's  and  the  rain  beats  on  the  win- 
dow (as  I  fear  it  will)  let  her  look  at  this  page — 
it  will  be  like  a  weed,  gathered  and  pressed  at 
home,  and  she  will  remember  her  islands  and  the 

1  Tho  IJlossomy  IJouKh.  By  Hhaonias  ()  Shoel.  Pub- 
lished l)y  Shiumias  ()  Sheel,  through  the  Franklin  Press, 
New  York.      104  pp.     SI. 

«  Letters  of  Itobert  LouLs  Stevenson.  4  vols,  li/ciiletl 
by  Sidney  Oolviu.     Scribner.     1531  pp.     $4. 


shadow  of  the  mighty  tree,  and  she  will  hear  the 
peacock's  screaming  in  the  dusk  and  the  wind 
blowing  in  the  palms,  and  she  will  think  of  her 
father  sitting  there  alone." 

Along  with  the  new  edition  of  the  "Letters,"  comes 
another  Stevenson  volume — "Lay  Morals  and 
Other  Papers,"  with  a  preface  by  Mrs.  Stevenson.' 
The  essay,  "Lay  Morals,"  is  the  projected  treatise 
on  morals  which  was  drafted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1879,  and  with  it  are  included  several  unfinished 
stories  and  the  famous  pamphlet  written  in  de- 
fense of  F"ather  Damien.  This  unfinished  work  of 
Stevenson's  is  the  saddest  thing  he  has  left  to  us; 
it  is  like  a  web  left  on  a  loom,  the  pattern  incom- 
plete, the  shuttle  half  drawn  through  the  warp,  the 
bobbin's  lying  in  an  idle  tangle  of  colors.  Its 
import  passes  beyond  our  comprehension — into 
the  world  of  the  inchoate,  the  unborn;  it  rests 
within  the  dust  of  him  who  sleeps  at  Vailima. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF   THE  MONTH 

"A  White-Paper  Garden,"  by  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer,*is  a  story  of  a  garden  on  paper — a  garden 
that  existed  only  in  the  heart  and  love  of  a  woman 
shut  up  in  the  city,  far  away  from  tree  and  blos- 
som. It  is  divided  into  twelve  "ssays,  one  on  each 
month  of  the  year,  and  is  illustrated  with  really 
beautiful  photographic  reproductions  of  garden 
scenes.  The  inscription  reads  "To  everyone  who 
ever  gave  me  a  flower,"  and  the  pages  are  filled 
with  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  flowering  earth, 
with  gardens  for  the  gardenless.  It  fulfills  the 
purpose  of  its  making,  if  as  John  Henry  Newman 
says — "By  a  garden,  is  meant  mystically  a  place 
of  spiritual  repose,  stillness,  peace,  refreshment, 
delight."  There  is  much  of  helpfulness  and  cheer- 
ful philosophy  in  this  volume,  wearing  the  dis- 
guise of  garden  lore. 

"Some  Essentials  in  Musical  Definitions  for 
Historical  Students,"  by  M.  F.  McConnell,*  is  a 
compilation  of  definite  musical  information  in 
available  form,  for  the  use  of  students.  Its  ar- 
rangement is  admirable,  its  definitions  concise 
and  free  from  danger  of  misinterpretation.  An 
appendix  of  the  names  of  noted  composers,  per- 
formers, and  "litterateurs,"  is  included  in  this 
useful  volume. 

An  excellent  English  translation  of  "Chushing- 
ura,"  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Japanese  folk-lore 
romances,  has  been  brought  out  by  the  Nakan- 
ishi-ya  Book-Store  in  Tokyo.''  The  original  version, 
in  lyric  form,  of  the  famous  Japanese  folk-story  of 
the  forty-seven  Romans,  is  by  Takeda  Izumo, 
Miyoshi  Shoraku  and  Namiki  Senryu.  The  Eng- 
lish translation,  which  is  excellently  made  and 
bears  all  the  marks  of  being  a  faithful  rendering, 
is  by  Jukichi  Inouye.  The  vendetta  in  Japan  is 
of  century  long  existence.  It  began  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Toyugawa  Shogunate,  and  continued 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  action  ol  the 
Chushingura  took  place  in  the  year  1703,  and  a  few 
months  later  a  play  founded  on  it  was  put  on  the 
stage.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume  arc  in 
color  and  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


^^^        After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
Conference  of  gress,  which  was  cluly  chronicled 

eooernors       -^    ^^^^^    p^^^^    j^^j.     j^^nth^     the 

country  settled  down  to  a  period  of  com- 
parative rest  from  political  agitation.  With 
only  one  or  two  legislatures  in  session  and 
active  campaigns  in  progress  in  a  scant  half- 
dozen  States  of  the  Union,  September  was  a 
dull  month,  politically.  The  general  apathy 
was  relieved,  however,  by  the  meeting  of 
governors  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  and  the 
transcontinental  journey  of  President  Taft. 
The  "House  of  Governors,"  an  outgrowth  of 
a  conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt  at 
the  White  House  in  May,  iqo8,  has  now,  in 
the  words  of  Governor  Wilson,  "released  it- 
self from  federal  guidance"  and  is  an  inde- 
pendent body.  As  regards  geographical 
representation,  it  is  a  national  body;  at  Spring 
Lake  thirty  States  were  represented  by  their 
executives  and  no  important  section  of  the 
country,  speaking  broadly,  was  without 
representation.  The  West,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  South  may  have  seemed  at  times  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  discussions; 
but  sectional  issues  were  not  at  the  front,  nor 
were  the  divisions  on  sectional  lines. 

Problems     ^^  soTtie  former  meetings  of  the 
Common  to    "  House  of  Gov^crnors  "  there  has 

the  States      i  j  •  .  r  11 

been  discussion  of  problems  con- 
nected with  conservation  and  other  matters  in 
which  the  national  government  shares  re- 
sponsibility with  the  individual  States;  but 
there  is  a  great  range  of  activities  that  the 
States  cannot  share  with  the  government  at 
Washington,  even  if  they  would.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  nature 
of  the  administrative  and  legislative  problems 
that  are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  in 
one  aspect  or  another,  to  many  of  the  States. 
There  is  no  reason  why  California  should  not 
profit  from  the  experience  of  Wisconsin  in 


the  regulation  of  public-service  corporations 
or  in  the  exercise  of  any  other  function  that 
properly  falls  within  the  sphere  of  State 
acti\aty.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  for 
seeking  to  bring  about  cooperation  between 
the  States  in  attacking  their  common  prob- 
lems and  a  broader  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  their  executives  regarding  what  has  been 
done  toward  their  solution.  Uniformity  of 
State  legislation  on  certain  topics,  notably 
divorce,  may  be  highly  desirable,  but  even 
if  uniformity  were  never  attained,  there  would 
still  be  enough  work  for  such  a  body  as  the 
conference  of  governors  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  important  that  the  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  throughout  the  country, — the  law  which 
most  intimately  concerns  the  individual  citi- 
zen,— should  consult  together  and  profit  by 
one  another's  knowledge  and  experience. 

gj^^g  The  Spring  Lake  conference 
Versus  Federal  Considered  these  general  topics : 
Authoritu  u  Strengthening  the  Power  of  the 
Executive," "Employers' Liability  and  Work- 
ingmen's  Compensation,"  "The  Inheritance 
Tax  and  State  Comity,"  and  "State  Control 
of  Public  Utilities."  In  many  of  the  States 
these  are  already  vital  issues,  while  in  others 
they  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  Thus 
far  they  have  not  been  complicated  with 
questions  of  federal  authority.  They  are 
clearly  within  the  domain  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  federal  government  has 
never  disputed  any  State's  authority  in  re- 
gard to  them.  It  was  only  when  the  con- 
ference began  to  discuss  the  rights  of  the 
State  to  fix  traffic  rates  that  the  possibility  of 
conflict  between  the  State  and  federal  govern- 
ments was  disclosed.  The  conference,  with 
significant  unanimity,  voiced  its  protest 
against  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which  enjoins  the 
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Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  from  regu- 
lating rates  on  the  ground  that  such  regula- 
tion would  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 
It  was  voted  to  take  the  unprecedented  course 
of  sending  this  protest  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  through  a  committee 
consisting  of  Governors  Harmon,  of  Ohio, 
Had  ley,  of  Missouri,  and  Aid  rich,  of  Ne- 
braska. The  only  effective  way  in  which  the 
views  of  the  conference  can  be  communicated 
to  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  in  the  form  of 
an  argument,  presented  like  any  other  brief 
of  counsel,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  In  the  court's  decision 
are  involved,  of  course,  the  rights  of  every 
other  State  in  the  Union. 


principle  which  regulates  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
various  Canadian  provinces.  There  the 
powers  not  expressly  reserved  to  the  pro- 
vinces are  vested  in  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  trend  of  recent  judicial  decisions 
in  this  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  clearly 
in  the  direction  of  upholding  federal  authority 
at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  now  the 
executives  of  more  than  a  score  of  our  com- 
monwealths have  united  in  a  protest  against 
a  decision  which  threatens,  in  their  opinion, 
to  militate  most  seriously  against  the  power  of 
the  State  governments  to  regulate  railroad 
rates  within  their  own  boundaries.  The 
States  are  no  longer  asserting  a  theoretical 
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The  States 
ana  the 
Nation 


This  unexpected  action  of  the 
conference  directed  the  country's 
attention  to  the  changed  attitude 
of  the  federal  courts  toward  the  relations  of 
the  States  to  the  federal  government.  For- 
merly the  courts  were  extremely  jealous  of 
federal  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  States.  It  has  always  been  the  working 
theory  of  our  governmental  system  that  all 
powers  not  expressly  committed  to  the  general 
government  by  the  Constitution  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  and  even  the  federal  control  of 
interstate  commerce  was  late  in  obtaining 
recognition.  This  theory  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  that  which  ex-Senator  Beveridge 
50  clearly  sets  forth  in  this  number  as  the 


right  to  leave  the  Union;  they  are  demanding 
the  right  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  be  left 
free  to  engage  in  certain  activities  of  their 
own,  without  federal  interference.  Some  ad- 
justment must  be  reached  which  will  permit 
this  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  federal  control 
of  interstate  commerce. 


President 
Taffs 
Trip 


On  September  15  President  Taft 
left  the  "Summer  White  House" 
at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  for  a 
transcontinental  tour  of  the  Northern  States. 
On  the  following  day,  he  spoke  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  and  thence 
journeyed  westward  and  northward,  speak- 
ing at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Detroit  and  other 
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Michigan  cities,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City. 
During  the  first  half  of  October  it  is  expected 
that  the  President  will  visit  Omaha,  Denver, 
Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Portland, 
and  San  Francisco.  At  Denver  he  will  ad- 
dress the  Public  Lands  Convention,  and  at 


San  Francisco  he  will  break  ground  for  the 
Panama  Exposition.  After  a  tour  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  President  will  return  East  through 
the  Northwestern  States,  closing  his  13,000- 
mile  journey  with  visits  to  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.    President  Taft's  speeches,  during 
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September,  were  largely 
devoted  to  the  tariff 
question  and  to  expla- 
nations of  his  recent  veto 
messages  to  Congress. 
At  Erie  he  suggested  a 
plan  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission 
provided  for  by  the  ar- 
bitration treaties  may 
be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The   direc- 

San  Francisco's   fr>rc   r>f    t>if> 
Exposition        '-"^^  "^    '■"^^ 

Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  at 
San  Francisco,  after 
nearly  a  year  of  discus- 
sion, decided  last  July 
on  the  arrangement 
and  location  of  the  ex- 
position buildings.  The 
plan  adopted  by  the 
directors  is  new  in  the 
history  of  expositions, 
for  the  whole  city  of 
San  Francisco,  rebuilt 
since  the  fire  of  1906, 
will  serve  as  the  site 
of  the  great  fair.  Thus 
the  exposition  visitor 
will  be  quartered  in 
the  hotel  district  of  the 
city,  near  the  civic  cen- 
ter at  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue and  Market  Street, 
where  there  will  be  a 
great  auditorium  and 
convention  hall,  with 
other  permanent  expo- 
sition buildings  which 
may  proi)crly  be  placed 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
This  ci\ic  center,  a  fea- 
ture of  the  Burnham 
plans,  will  be  connected 
by  Van  Ness  Avenue 
with  the  main  entrance 
of  the  exposition,  near 
Fort  Mason  on  the  bay 
shore.  Here  will  be  the 
exhibits  of  machinery 
and  other  manufac- 
tures, an  aquarium, 
and  a  yacht  harbor 
just  at  the  edge  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  Here  also 
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will  be  the  concessions  of  the  type  made  fa- 
miliar by  former  expositions.  The  Government 
post  known  as  the  Presidio  adjoins  this  part 
of  the  exposition  site,  and  not  many  blocks 
west  is  Lincoln  Park,  commanding  an  unex- 
celled ocean  view,  and  here  will  be  erected  a 
statue  commemorative  of  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  strip  of  200  acres  between 
Lincoln  Park  and  the  Golden  Gate  Park  will 
accommodate  the  principal  foreign  and  State 
exhibits.  The  museum  and  art  gallery,  being 
permanent  features,  will  be  placed  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  At  Telegraph  Hill,  on  the  bay 
front,  there  will  be  a  monster  wireless  tele- 
graph tower  in  connection  with  a  permanent 
l)ark  and  observatory.  A  boulevard  and  an 
intermural  railway,  nine  miles  in  length,  will 
connect  these  various  sites,  while  the  Union 
Ferry  Depot  will  form  the  entrance  to  the  city 
and  Market  Street  will  lead  to  the  civic  cen- 
ter. The  whole  country  will  be  interested  in 
the  development  of  this  wonderful  plan. 


Maine's 

Indecisive 

Vote 


On  September  11,  the  State  of 
Maine  voted  on  the  question  of 
repealing  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic, — the  culmina- 
tion of  an  exceedingly  active  and  vigorous 
campaign  on  the  part  of  both  the  friends  and 
the  opponents  of  repeal.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  was  so  close  that  it  is  regarded  by  iDOth 


parties  as  indecisive.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  these  pages  last  month,  a  plurality  vote, 
even  if  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  favor  of 
repeal,  cannot  of  itself  establish  a  license 
system  or  make  any  other  change  in  Maine's 
method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  legislature  must  first  repeal  the  prohib- 
itory laws  now  in  force  and  enact  new  ones 
before  liquor  selling  can  be  licensed  in  Maine. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  rural 
towns  and  villages  undoubtedly  favor  prohi- 
bition, notwithstanding  the  pro-liquor  attitude 
of  the  cities,  it  would  seem  that  a  local-option 
policy  is  desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

^    There  is  a  State  campaign  under 

State  and  .      ^  r  ^         ^         i  •    i       i  • 

Citij  way  m  Maryland,  which  this  year 
Elections  (.j^QQggg  ^  govcmor  End  legislature. 
State  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman  has  been 
named  for  the  governorship  by  the  Demo- 
crats, and  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough  by  the 
Republicans.  In  the  Senatorial  primaries 
held  in  Virginia  early  in  the  month,  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin  w^as  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  nomination  for  the  full 
term,  and  Senator  Claude  A.  Swanson  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Daniel. 
In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  is  to  be  a 
mayoralty  election  this  fall,  and  keen  interest 
was  developed  last  month  in  the  choice  of 
party  candidates  to  be  determined  in  open 
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William  S.  Vare  George  H.  Earle,  Jr. 

REPUBLICAN     CANDIDATES     FOR     THE    REPUBLIC  \N 
MAYORALTY    NOMINATION    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

primaries  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
Recorder  William  S.  Vare  was  a  leading  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination,  but 
his  candidacy  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  who  had  the  support  of 
United  States  Senator  Penrose.  Meanwhile 
the  nomination  of  the  Keystone,  or  reform, 
party  was  sought  by  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
and  Clarence  Gibboney.  Other  important 
municipal  elections  of  this  autumn  will  be 
those  of  Cleveland  and  San  Fjancisco. 
Cleveland,  which  now  ranks  as  the  sixth  city 
in  the  United  States,  is  to  choose  a  new 
mayor,  and  the  nominees  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties,  respectively,  ha\'e 
already  been  selected  by  the  primaries. 
Director  of  Public  Safety  Frank  G.  Hogen 
will  head  the  Republican  ticket,  while  the 
Democrats  have  united  on  City  Solicitor 
Newton  D.  Baker,  who  was 
a  member  of  Mayor  Tom 
Johnson's  administration 
and  has  been  four  times 
elected  to  his  present  office. 
In  San  Francisco,  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  has  begun  a  spir- 
ited campaign  for  the  may- 
oralty against  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  ofhce, 
P.  H.  McCarthy.  The  State 
of  California,  by  the  way, 
will  vote  at  a  special  election 
on  October  lo  on  an  equal 
suffrage  amendment  to  the 
constitution. 


Nen,yor,'s    T^c   New    York 

New        Legislature  re- 

sumed  its  sessions 

last    month,    after    a    long 

summer  recess.      The  chief 


business  that  came  before  it  after  the  re- 
assembling was  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
joint  cities  committees  of  the  two  houses  on 
the  proposed  New  York  City  charter.  Some 
of  the  objections  to  the  original  draft  of 
that  document  were  noted  in  these  pages  last 
month.  The  legislative  committees,  after 
a  series  of  public  hearings,  announced  im- 
portant changes,  especially  in  the  sections 
relating  to  the  education  department.  Stren- 
uous objection  ha\-ing  been  made  to  the  pro- 
vision for  a  small,  paid  Board  of  Education, 
the  committees  revised  that  provision  so  as 
to  fix  the  number  of  members  of  the  board 
at  fifteen,  only  one  of  whom,  the  president, 
is  to  be  salaried.  Furthermore,  the  powers  of 
the^  City  Superintendent  are  enlarged,  and 
he  is  to  have  a  seat  on  the  board  with  the 
power  to  issue  all  teachers'  hcenses.  The 
educational  sections  of  the  new  charter 
have  aroused  more  interest,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  the  minor  political  pro\isions.  These 
latter  include  the  seating  of  the  borough 
pi-csidents  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the 
Governor's  power  of  remo\al  as  applied  to 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  borough  presi- 
dent, and  other  electi\'e  municipal  officers; 
the  membership  of  the  comptroller  in  the 
budget  committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate; 
the  opening  of  public  records  in  e\-ery  depart- 
ment, except  those  of  police  and  law,  to 
public  inspection,  and  so  forth.  Several  of 
the  provisions  of  the  old  charter  which  had 
been  abrogated  or  materially  modified  in  the 
first  draft  were  later  restored  in  their  orig- 
inal form.  The  central  figure  in  the  whole 
charter  discussion  has  been  Mayor  Gaynor 
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himself,  who  has  given  to  the  perfection  and 
completion  of  the  new  charter  much  of  his 
time  for  se\eral  months. 


Or 

W'leu 
Vindicated 


No  jiublic  official  ever  received 
a  more  complete  vindication  than 
was  accorded  by  President  Taft 
to  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Wilson  made  public  on  September  15. 
Dr.'  Wiley  is  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
has'had  more  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  Pure  Food  law  than  any  other  represen- 
tative of  the  Government.  Several  months 
ago  he  was  charged  by  the  personnel  board 
of  the  department  with  a  violation  of  law  in 
the  employment  of  an  expert  assistant  in  his 
bureau.  The  findings  of  the  board  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney-General  and  approved 
by  him,  but  President  Taft,  after  a  thorough 
review  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  was  con- 
vinced that  the  findings  had  been  based  on 
incomplete  data  and  that  Dr.  Wiley  had  not 
even  been  guilty  of  a  technical  irregularity  in 
the  conduct  of  his  office.  The  President  ex- 
presses his  sympathy  with  Dr.  Wiley's  earnest 
elTorts  to  enforce  so  important  a  statute  as  the 
Pure  Food  law-.  The  discussion  of  this  incident 
in  the  press  has  made  it  clear  that  the  country 
heartily  approves  of  Dr.  Wiley's  official  cour.se. 

„  ,,.   ^.       Slowlv,  but  none  the  less  surely, 
a  Popular     the  general  American  public  is 
Art  Instinct  acquiring  a  sort  of  art  instinct 
that  is  not  only  bound  to  have  immense 
cultural  value  but  certain   to  result  in  in- 
creased material  advantage.     There  is  the 


AS   GOOD    AS   A   DOZEN    SPEECHES 
From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago) 


MAYOR    GAYNOR,    OF    NEW    YORK,    AS    HE    APPEARED 
LAST   MONTH 


never-ending  process  of  education  going  on 
through  the  press  by  its  reports  of  art  develop- 
ment all  over  the  world.  The  public  learns 
a  good  deal  about  painting  when  something 
sensational  happens  to  a  great  masterpiece. 
Witness  the  theft  of  da  Vinci's  painting, 
"Monna  Lisa,"  from  the  Louvre  last  month, 
— which  we  discuss  on  another  page.  A  very 
significant  development  of  the  past  year  is 
the  work  of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum.  For 
seventeen  years,  Director  A.  H.  Griffith,  of 
that  institution,  has  been  giving  popular 
Sunday  afternoon  talks  on  art  topics,  to 
intensely  interested  audiences.  His  addresses 
have  often  taken  a  practical  turn,  in  dealing 
w-ith  the  subject  of  home  decoration,  the 
selection  of  pictures,  rugs,  wall  paper,  furni- 
ture, and  bric-a-brac,  seeking  to  discourage 
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the  buying  of  cheap  and  tawdry  things.  The 
tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  these  talks  is  found 
in  the  openly  expressed  hostility  of  the  dealers 
in  cheap  things,  who  complain  that  Director 
Griffith  has  injured  their  business.  Much 
has  been  done  to  elevate  the  musical  taste  of 
the  New  York  public  by  the  popular  con- 
certs held  under  municipal  direction.  ]\Ir. 
Arthur  Farwell,  the  director  of  this  music, 
describes  elsewhere  in  this  number  the  plan 
and  scope  of  the  work  and  tells  graphically 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered.  A  good 
deal  of  encouragement  may  be  extracted 
from  the  campaign  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  Committee  on  Good  Roads  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  America  for  the  destruction  cf 
unlawful  signs  along  the  highways — unlawful, 
according  to  an  act  of  the  last  New  York 
Legislature,  unless  the  consent  cf  the  owner  cf 
the  property  has  been  obtained — and  for 
requesting  owners  to  refuse  to  consent  to  the 
disfigurement  of  thei"  j^remises. 


The 

Boy 

Scouts 


In  thi:;  number  (page  429)  aj)- 
pears  an  article  by  JVIr.  Da  a 
Beard  on  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. This  society  already  has  the  names  of 
,:;oo,ooo  American  boys  upon  its  rolls,  and  is 
growing  so  rapidly,  from  day  to  day,  that  the 
central  headquarters  in  New  Yo^k  Cil\'  'as 


difficulty  in  tabulating  its  membership.  The 
society  seems  to  have  quickly  found  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  tield  of  associated  work  for 
boys,  and  while  it  conflicts  in  no  \\  ay  \\  ith  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  simi- 
Ir:  organizations,  it  sup]:)lements  the  activi- 
ties of  all  of  them,  and  has  allurements  for 
both  city-  and  country-bred  boys  which  no 
other  society  OiTers.  Any  father  of  boys  who 
reads  jMr.  Beard's  article  will  be  im.pressed, 
we  are  sure,  with  the  practical  ^•alue  of  the 
training  that  the  boy  scout  recei\-es.  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Bc::rd  and  his  colleagues  on  the  official  staff 
of  the  organization.  General  Baden-Powell 
ha3  done  much  to  energize  and  popularize  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  in  England. 

.  ,,  The    newspai^ers    ha\e    recentlv 

A  llcw  1    .1 

Kind  of  begun  to  give  attention  to  an 
Rjoiuai  e\-angeli:;tic  moveir.ent  of  unus- 
ual proportions  and  di5tincti^•e  ir.ethods.  It 
is  said  that  8ooo  men  are,  at  the  j.resent  time, 
serving  on  committees  through :;ut  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  this  enterprise. 
During  the  coming  eight  months  eighty 
American  cities  will  be  visited  by  a  group  of 
experience  i  e\'angelists,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  will  be  reached  by  the 
same  propaganda  through  auxiliary  commit- 
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Baden-Powell,  father  of  the  organization  in  Great  Britain;   and 

Dan  Beard,  National  Scout  Commissioner  for  America) 


tees  and  speakers.  This  systematized  tour- 
ing of  the  country  is,  however,  not  the  vital 
feature  of  what  is  called  "The  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement,"  although  it 
will  doubtless  surpass  all  earlier  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  really  distinctive  ele- 
ment in  this  organized  effort  is  the  scientific 
study  and  classification  of  all  data  bearing  on 
the  religious  condition  of  the  nation.  This 
application  of  the  card-index  system  to  reli- 
gious conditions  on  so  vast  a  scale  is  some- 
thing quite  new  in  the  world's  history.  The 
same  methods  have  been  found  to  succeed  in 
politics,  in  business,  and  in  many  forms  of 
industry,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  attended  with  some  degree 
of  success  in  the  field  of  religious  evangeliza- 
tion. As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  this  survey  will  be  made,  it  is  stated 


that  blanks  have  been  prepared  covering  over 
a  thousand  points  in  each  city's  life.  Local 
committees  in  the  various  cities  have  this 
investigation  in  charge,  and  in  some  cases 
experts  have  been  engaged  who  will  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  study.  Taking  this  inves- 
tigation as  a  basis,  charts  will  be  made  for 
each  city  upon  which  will  be  graphically  dis- 
played the  most  important  facts  discovered. 
An  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  exact  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  membership  and  activi- 
ties of  all  Protestant  churches.  Local  com- 
mittees on  "social  service "  will  give  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  area  of  the  cities,  the 
character  of  their  early  settlers  and  indus- 
tries, and  their  influence  upon  the  present-day 
life.  Each  city  will  be  studied  as  a  whole, 
showing  its  industries,  its  predominating 
nationalities,  the  density  of  its  population, 
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Copvriijht  by  the  Atif  ririTi  I'ress  A^snci.ilii  ui.  \>  ^   \  urk 
MISS    MATILDA    MOISANT 
(One  of  Americas  licensed  women  flyers  contesting  at  the 
Nassau  Boulevard  meet) 

vital  facts  with  reference  to  its  municipal 
administration,  various  orj^anizations  affect- 
ing its  social,  political,  iniustrial,  and  reli- 
gious life,  its  community  problems,  such  as 
saloons,  dance-halls,  crimes  and  arrests,  hous- 
ing and  health,  and,  finally,  the  purposes, 
efficiency,  and  needs  of  its  public  and  private 
agencies  for  social  service. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so 
^°°tffo"t"^  comprehensive  a  study  of  actual 
conditions  was  never  before  un- 
dertaken in  this  country  by  any  religious 
organization.  A  campaign  of  this  kind  could 
not  hope  for  any  measure  of  success  without 
the  cooperation  of  existing  societies  and  insti- 
tutions working  in  the  same  field.  The  pres- 
ent undertaking  has  the  active  backing  of  all 
the  leading  religious  organizations  in  the 
country,  including  the  Young  INIen's  Chris- 
tian Association,  the  International  Sunday 
School  Association,  various  denominational 
brotherhoods,  and  the  great  national  mission 
boards.  The  entire  movement  is  headed  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Committee  of  Ninety- 
Seven,  made  up  of  representative  men  selected 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, while  every  city  in  which  meetings  are  to 
be  held  has  its  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
already  thoroughly  organized  and  prepared 
to  do  systematic  work.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee    of    Ninety-Seven    is    James   G. 


Cannon,  President  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  of  New  York.  It  is  stated  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  financing  of  the 
work  by  means  of  subscriptions  from  men  of 
wealth  throughout  the  country. 

Notable     ^^'^  (2^t  ^^-^t  63  per  cent,  of  the 
Agncudurai  remaining  unoccupied  arable  acre- 

Co>,Jerence      ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   -^  cultivated  at 

all,  must  be  tilled  by  cry-farming  methods, 
shows  the  vast  impcrtance  of  this  subject. 
\ears  of  experim.entation  and  testing  of 
various  systen  s  have  den:onstrated  that 
drouth  can  he  largely  overcom.e  where  proper 
precautions  are  taken,  /.nerican  agricultur- 
alists ha\e  taken  a  leading  part  in  thismove- 
n  ent.  The  Sixth  International  Ery-Farn-.ing 
Congress,  meetingin  Colorado  Springs  October 
16-20,  w\\\  bring  tcgether  farmers,  scientists, 
national  and  State  agricultural  secretaries  and 
experts,  as  weW  as  lanc'ovr.ers,  and  others 
interested  in  af riciltiral  de\elcpment,  from 
various  parts  of  the  w^rld. 


Americnn 

Auhitioii 
Meets 


The  recent  freat  fi\  ing-meets, 
A\hile  net  f.nancially  stccessfvl, 
ha\e  furnished  ccnsiceratle aerial 
entertainment  for  many  thci  sands  of  specta- 
tors. In  August,  C  hicago  furnished  its  quota 
of  aerial  thrills,  vith  an  unfortunate  element 
of  disaster,  and  last  month  Ecslon  followed 
with  a  series  of  successful  flights  at  the 
Squantum  Aviation  Field.  The  feature  of 
this  Boston  meet  was  the  Tri-State  race  of  160 
miles  through  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Massachusetts.  This  was  won  by  E.  L. 
Ovington,  in  the  monoplane  class,  and  by 
Lieutenant  T.  D.  ]\:illing,  V.  S.  A.,  in  the  bi- 
plane class.  Another  flying  m.eet,  enlisting 
the  services  of  a  large  company  of  aviators  of 
international  fame,  was  arranged  to  take 
place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
New  York  at  the  Nassau  Boulevard,  Long 
Island,  September  23 -October  i.  This  aerial 
tournament  had  the  distinction  of  having 
special  races  and  prizes  for  women.  Among 
those  entered  for  these  events  were  JNIiss 
Matilda  Moisant  (sister  of  the  late  brilliant 
flyer,  John  B.  Mcisant),  ]\Iiss  Harriet 
Quimby,  and  Miss  Blanche  Scott,  all  qualified 
American  aviators,  and  Mile.  Helcne  Dutrieu, 
one  of  France's  licensed  wom.en  pilots,  who 
came  over  especially  to  enter  these  contests. 

^^^         The    long    cross-country    flight, 

Cross-coiintru  howcvcr,  is  now  holding  the  bulk 

Fiiohts      ^f  public  attention  in  America. 

Europe  has  had  its  looo-mile  circuit  flights, 

but  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  achieved  here 
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until  Harry  X.  Atwood,  after  flying  from  Bos- 
tan  to  Washington,  undertook  and  success- 
fully completed  an  aerial  trip  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York,  the  distance  covered  being 
1265  miles.  Atwood  was  a  little  over  eleven 
days  on  the  way— from  August  14  to  25 — his 
actual  flying  time  being  29  hours  and  35  min- 
utes. The  trip,  which  was  made  in  twenty 
flights  and  with  but  one  forced  descent,  con- 
sumed almost  all  of  the  vSio,ooo  prize  which  it 
won  for  Atwood,  but  it  was  accomplishe-1 
with  safety  to  the  aviator,  and  stands  as  the 
world's  record  for  a  long-distance  journey  by 
air.  Stimulated  by  Atwood's  success,  the 
great  overland  air  journey  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York,  for  which  JNIr.  William 
R.  Hearst  is  offering  850,000,  has  now  bee. a 
attemi)ted.  Last  month  as  many  as  eight 
flyers  had  entered  for  the  performance  of  this 
fe'at,  which  must  be  begun  before  October  10 
and  completed  in  thirty  days.  Up  to  Septem- 
ber 17,  three  men  had  ventured  on  the  trip, 
Robert  C.  Fowler  starting  from  the  Pacific 
end,  and  James  Ward  and  C.  P.  Rodgers  from 
New  York.  All  three  met  with  accidents 
before  they  had  gone  very  far  from  their 
points  of  departure,  but  continued  their  jour- 
neys undiscouraged.  The  progress  of  these 
overland  flyers,  as  noted  in  the  newspapers, 
has  been  eagerly  watched  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Another  interesting  long-distance  flight 
now  on  the  program  is  a  1500-mile  trip  down 
the  Mississippi  River  which  is  being  arranged 
b}'  the  principal  cities  en  route. 


THE  MAIL  MAN— 1912 

(Apropos  of  recent  experiments) 

From  the  Press  (New  York) 


Plioto-raph  by  rai.l  Tlioinpsjn,  Xevv  York 

MLLE.    HELENE   DUTRIEU 

(Famous  woman  aviator  of  France  who  took  part  in  the] 

Nassau  Boulevard  meet) 

AeriaJ  Some  remarkable  feats  in  height 
^'^'""rf''^  and  distance  have  recently  been 
Disasters  made.  It  seems  as  if  the  altitude 
record  is  not  destined  to  remain  long  at  any 
one  point.  Not  many  weeks  ago  Captain 
Felix,  the  French  aviator,  rose  to  a  height  of 
10,826  feet.  Then  Beachey,  at  the  Chicago 
meet  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  rising  until 
his  gasoline  was  exhausted,  touched  11,640 
feet;  and,  on  September  4,  Roland  Garros 
placed  the  altitude  mark  at  13,943  feet.  In  a 
single  non-stop  flight,  Fourny  accomplished 
447  miles  in  1 1  hours.  Vedrines,  wdth  two 
50-minute  stops,  made  496  miles  in  a  similar 
space  of  time,  while  Helles,  with  three  stops 
for  fuel,  achieved  745  miles  in  15  hours.  A 
new  record  recently  added  to  American  avia- 
tion laurels  is  for  an  endurance  flight  with  a 
passenger,  which  was  made  by  William  Beatty 
at  Chicago,  his  time  being  3  hours  and  42  min- 
utes. Unfortunately,  records  in  disasters 
were  also  made  last  month,  a  dozen  or  more 
men  dying  as  a  result  of  aeroplane  accidents. 
Among  the  more  prominent  was  Eduard 
Nieuport,  the  famous  designer  of  the  Nieu- 
port  monoplane,  the  fastest  machine  in  use. 
France's  mortality  toll  has  indeed  been  heavy 
in  recent  weeks,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  of  her 
aviators  having  met  death.  England  lost 
Lieutenant  R.  A.  Cammell,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  aerial  postal  service.  His  machine  col- 
lapsed in  the  air  and  fell.     Among  American 
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aviators,  Captain  John  J.  Frisbie,  one  of  the 
Curtiss  flyers,  met  his  death  in  Kansas.  It 
appears  that  Frisbie,  goaded  by  the  taunts  of 
the  crowd,  attempted  a  flight  in  a  damaged 
machine  and  forfeited  his  life. 

„  ,  .  Interesting  experiments  in  aerial 

Postmen  ana  i  •         i  •     i 

Scouts  postal  service  have  been  earned 
of  the  Air  ^^^  j^^  both  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Vedrines,  noted  winner  of  the  Paris 
to  Madrid  race,  made  some  successful  postal 
trips  by  air  from  Paris  to  Trouville,  making 
better  lime  than  the  railroad.  The  "First 
United  Kingdom  Aerial  Post"  was  inaugu- 
rated in  London  last  month,  and  the  carrying 
of  mail  by  flying  machine  was  begun  between 
the  Hendon  aviation  grounds  and  Windsor 
Castle.  With  the  approval  and  cooperation 
of  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  an  Ameri- 
can experiment  along  this  line  was  arranged 
for  in  connection  with  the  international  meet 
at  Nassau  Boulevard  last  month,  a  sub-sta- 
tion being  installed  on  the  aviation  grounds. 
For  war  purposes,  as  well  as  those  of  peace, 
the  aeroplane  continues  to  make  progress. 
In  the  autumn  maneuvers  of  both  the  French 
and  German  armies  the  aeroplanes  gave  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves,  winning  the 
highest  praises  of  the  officers  in  charge.  In 
the  French  maneuvers  as  many  as  forty 
machines  were  used.  France,  in  fact,  is  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  military  develop- 
ment of  the  aeroplane,  both  the  government 
and  the  people  showing  intense  interest  in 


this  branch  of  aviation.  An  instance  of  this 
is  the  $20,000  prize  offered  by  M.  Michelin 
to  stimulate  the  improvement  of  the  aero- 
plane for  practical  use  in  war.  Another 
notable  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
aerial  science  is  the  Aero  Technical  Insti- 
tute recently  opened  at  Paris.  This  was 
founded  by  M.  Henry  Deutsch,  another 
well-known  French  patron  of  the  art.  In 
this  institution,  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  and  machinery,  experts  will 
busy  themselves  with  such  subjects  as  the 
motor,  the  propellor,  the  question  of  auto- 
matic stability,  and  other  vital  phases  of  avia- 
tion, in  the  hope  that  solutions  may  ulti- 
mately be  found  for  some  of  those  vexing 
problems  that  still  stand  in  the  way  of  man's 
complete  conquest  of  the  air. 

A  number  of  sporting  events  of 
'"^poltT"'  international  interest,  partici- 
pated in  by  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  took  place  in  this 
country  last  month.  Honors  fell  to  both 
countries.  The  tennis  matches  in  the  pre- 
liminary tie  for  the  Davis  Cup  were  success- 
fully held  on  the  courts  of  the  West  Side 
Tennis  Club  in  New  York.  The  American 
team  won  four  of  the  five  points  (taking  the 
four  singles  matches  and  losing  the  doubles 
match  to  the  Britons),  securing  the  right  to 
challenge  the  Australian  holders  for  the  cup. 
In  the  international  motor-boat  races  lor  the 
Harmsworth  trophy,  held  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  the  American  boat  Dixie  IV 
beat  her  English  competitors,  thus  retaining 
the  much-coveted  trophy  in  this  country. 
The  Dixie  covered  the  30-mile  course  in  51 
minutes,  15  seconds,  averaging  40.38  statute 
miles  an  hour.  A  contest  of  interest  to  all 
golfers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  was 
that  in  which  Harold  H.  Hilton,  England's 
amateur  golf  champion,  won  the  American 
title  after  an  extra-hole  match  with  Fred- 
erick Herreshofi"  in  the  final  round  of  the  na- 
tional championship  tournament  at  the 
Apawamis  Club  on  September  16.  Another 
sporting  event  in  which  England  triumphed 
was  an  international  soccer  game  between  the 
Corinthians  of  England  and  the  New  Yorkers, 
the  English  team  winning  by  a  score  of  4  to  2. 
Those  outside  automobile  circles,  as  well  as 
the  many  thousands  of  car  owners  and  driv- 
ers, will  be  interested  in  the  new  speed  record 
made  by  "Bob"  Burman  in  a  Blitzen-Benz 
car  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York.  Burman 
covered  a  two-mile  course  on  a  circular  track 
in  I  minute,  37. Sq  seconds, — at  the  rate  of 
74  miles  an  hour. 
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More  than  casual  interest  at- 
Union  taches  to  the  figures  contanied  \n 
"""'"^  the  Western  Union  Telegrai^h 
Company's  preliminary  estimated  statement 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30th,  show- 
ing net  revenues  of  $2,220,200,  a  balance 
available  for  dividi'nds  of  $1,786,138,  and  a 
surplus  of  $1,03^,251.  They  reveal  the  most 
prosi)erous  fmancial  condition  that  the  com- 
pany has  enjoyed  in  any  period  of  like  dura- 
tion in  nearly  a  djcade.  To  find  revenues 
anywhere  near  ayjproaching  those  just  re- 
ported, it  is  necessary  to  go  back  as  far  as 
1905,  in  which  year  they  were  $2,007,593  for 
the  corresponding  quarter.  But  the  most 
significant  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are 
interpreted  as  the  reHection  of  President 
Vail's  progressive  and  statesmanlike  policies, 
which  have  done  so  much  in  bringing  the 
physical  property  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  of  which  he  is  also 
executixe  head,  to  a  high  state  of  elliciency 
for  public  service,  and  in  destroying  what- 
ever hostility  may  have  existed  toward  that 
great  combination.  The  Western  Union 
began  to  have  the  benefits  of  these  policies 
late  in  1909  when  the  Telephone  Compan}' 
purchased  a  minority  of  the  stock  and  secured 
voting  rights  on  enough  additional  shares  to 
gi\'e  it  a  dominant  \-oice  in  the  Telegraph 
Company's  affairs.  One  of  President  Vail's 
early  discoveries  as  a  result  of  his  study  of 
Western  Union's  business  was  that  the  com- 
pany's lines  were  being  utilized  to  their 
capacity  only  a  comparatively  short  time  each 
day.  He  set  about  the  task  of  devising  some 
means  whereby  the  company's  existing  facili- 
ties could  be  brought  into  greater  public  use 
without  adding  materially  to  expenses.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  at  considerably 
reduced  rates  of  the  "night  letter,"  and  the 
diy  "  lettergram  "  services,  which  have  sprung 
into  wide  popular  favor  in  both  a  commercial 
and  a  social  way.  It  is  gratifying  that  this 
liberal  and  progressive  policy  should  have 
so  quick  a  financial  reward. 

/™n,n„;„„  th.  Another  indication   of   the   pro- 

Improvwg  the  .  <•    -iir     ^  tt    •       > 

Tiansrtiantic  grcssivcncss  of  Wcstcrn  Union  s 

Cable  Service  a   •     r  j   •      ^i 

new  management  is  found  in  the 
arrangements  which  have  jusi:  been  completed 
for  important  changes  in  the  company's 
transatlantic  cable  service.  These  contem- 
])late  the  lease  of  the  Anglo-American  Tele- 
graph Company  and  the  Direct  United  States 
Cable  Company,  of  England,  bringing  eight 
cables  under  direct  Western  Union  control  and 
making  it  possible  to  put  into  effect  a  number 
of  economies  and  improvements  which  should 


PRESIDENT  THEODORE  N.  VAIL  OF  THE  WESTERN 
UXICN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  AND  THE  AMER- 
ICAN TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

pro\-c  of  much  public  benefit.  In  announc- 
ing the  details  of  these  arrangements,  Presi- 
dent Vail  stated  that  to  continue  to  confine 
the  cables  as  at  present  to  the  "flash"  or 
instantaneous  service,  would  be  to  utilize  only 
about  25  per  cent,  of  existing  capacity.  Ow- 
ing to  the  difference  in  time  betw^een  New 
York  and  London,  there  are  only  a  few  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  day  common  to  both  cities, 
and  during  those  hours  at  least  75  per  cent, 
of  the  business  is  done.  In  order  to  fill  in 
this  gap  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  gap  in 
the  business  of  the  land  lines  was  filled  in, 
Western  Union  now  proposes  to  introduce 
two  new  features  in  the  shape  of  the  "daily 
cable  letter"  and  "week-end  cable  letter"  in 
addition  to  a  deferred  rate  service.  These 
"letters" — for  the  introduction  of  each  the 
consent  of  the  British  Post-Oxlicc  Department 
has  been  granted — will  be  transmitted  at  a 
low  rate  and  will  enable  the  public  to  save  the 
six  to  eight  days  now  taken  by  the  regular 
mail  steamships.  President  Vail  points  out 
significantly  that  his  company  is  not  looking 
toward  a  cable  monopoly.  Indeed,  he  says, 
no  such  monopoly  is  possible — that  the  three 
systems,  the  Western  Union,  the  French,  and 
the  Mackay,  will  continue  to  exist. 
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p^  ^  ^  Although  progress  is  reported  in 
Reorganizing  the  work  of  preparing  the  Amer- 

the  rusts  j^^j^  Tobacco  Company  for  dis- 
solution, in  accordance  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decree,  it  is  likely  to  be  some  time  yet 
before  the  details  of  the  reorganization  plan 
are  known.  Representatives  of  the  company 
have  had  several  conferences  with  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  and  the  Circuit  Court 
judges,  whose  approval  will  be  necessary 
before  any  plan  can  be  put  into  effect,  but 
there  are  said  to  be  several  important  points 
on  which  the  conferees  have  failed  to  agree, 
one  of  them  being  a  suggestion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  continue  to  supervise  the  re- 
organized companies.  It  is  possible  that  it 
will  become  necessary  for  the  trust  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  the  time  allotted  for  it  to 
effect  its  dissolution  and  that  the  final  steps 
will  not  be  taken  until  well  after  the  first  of 
next  year.  The  company's  problem  thus 
appears  to  be  proving  quite  as  difficult  of 
satisfactory  solution  as  this  magazine  pre- 
dicted it  would.  It  contrasts  sharply  with 
that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  which  had 
only  to  announce  to  its  stockholders  of  record 
September  ist  that  the  shares  of  the  thirty- 
three  subsidiary  corporations,  w'hich  came 
within  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  would  be  distributed  to  them  pro 
rata  on  or  about  December  i.  One  of  the 
big  tasks  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
is  to  find  some  equitable  and  satisfactory 
method  of  treating  its  debenture  bondholders, 
while  at  the  same  time  conserving  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders.  Protective  com- 
mittees were  formed  ostensibly  to  represent 
the  holders  of  three  classes  of  the  company's 
securities — the  two  bond  issues  and  the  pre- 
ferred stock — but  it  is  not  clear  just  what 
these  committees  hope  to  accomplish.  More- 
over, their  independence  has  been  called  into 
question  since  it  was  announced  that  the 
Tobacco  Company  itself  had  agreed  to  assume 
whatever  expenses  might  be  incurred  by  them. 
Notwithstanding  certain  large  discretionary 
powers  with  which  they  are  clothed  they  have 
been  successful  in  getting  control  of  large 
amounts  of  the  securities.  But  it  is  believed 
the  holders  are  likely  to  find  that  their  hope 
lies  with  the  Circuit  Court  judges  after  all. 


The 
stock 
Market 


Every  such  extended  period  of 
general  liquidation  as  the  one 
through  which  the  securities  mar- 
kets both  here  and  abroad  have  just  been 
passing,  justifies  some  inquiry  into  the  causes. 
Little  reference  need  be  macle  in  this  connec- 
tion to  such  things  as  "manipulation,"  "bear 


raids,"  and  so  on,  about  which  so  much  is 
always  heard  on  like  occasions.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  often  enough  that  while  specu- 
lators of  large  resources  can  artificially  ad- 
vance or  depress  the  prices  of  single  stocks  or 
of  certain  groups  of  stocks  to  their  advantage, 
in  practice  they  are  powerless  nowadays  to 
control  the  whole  market  for  any  length  of 
time.  What  bona  fide  investors  are  most  in- 
terested in  is  the  extent  to  which  falling  or 
rising  prices  are  the  reflection  of  what  we 
sometimes  refer  to  as  "world  economics." 
The  sympathetic  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  big  markets  of  New  York,  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam  is  pretty  well 
understood.  Doubtless  it  will  have  occurred, 
then,  to  a  good  many  people  to  attribute  at 
least  a  part  of  the  unsettlement  in  the  New 
York  market  to  the  disturbance  in  foreign 
financial  centers  incident  to  the  dispute  be- 
tween France  and  German^/  over  Morocco. 
The  almost  complete  demoralization  of  the 
Berlin  market  about  the  middle  of  September 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  offer  sufficient  grounds  for 
an  explanation  of  that  kind. 

„  But  the  more  thoughtful  observ- 

Qermnny  s  .  ~ 

Financial  evs  pomt  out  that  the  Morocco 
incident  was  only  superficially  the 
cause  of  Berlin's  excitement — that  if  it  had 
not  served  to  reveal  in  Germany  a  condition 
of  inflation  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
this  country  following  the  1907-8  crisis,  some- 
thing else  would  have.  In  other  words,  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  liquidation  abroad  is 
held  to  be  economic  and  not  pohtical.  It  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Germans  to  reduce 
their  foreign  commitments  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  carry  their  own  industrial 
stocks  through  the  period  of  readjustment. 
They  have  sold  American  securities,  "not 
from  any  doubt  of  their  quality,"  as  the  Wall 
St  reel  Journal  says,  "but  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  is  a  market  for  them."  Mean- 
while, in  this  country,  besides  the  general 
disappointment  over  the  crop  outlook,  busi- 
ness in  practically  all  lines  has  failed  to  show 
much,  if  any,  rebound  from  the  usual  mid- 
summer inactivity;  the  railroads  have  con- 
tinued to  report  higher  expenses  and  declining 
earnings;  and  indeed  one  or  two  of  the  large 
systems  have  been  threatened  with  labor  dif- 
ficulties of  more  or  less  serious  nature.  Such 
conditions  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  future. 
And  it  is  probably  to  the  stock  market's  habit 
of  discounting  things  months  in  advance  that 
we  must  look  for  further  explanation  of  pre- 
vailing prices  which  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
points  below  the  "high''  of  the  year. 
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MR.  BERNARD  X.  BAKER.  OF  BALTIMOKl, 

(President  of  the  new  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Transport  Company) 

American shipsTht  possibilities  of  a  real  begin- 
the'pan/Z  "'"ng  1"  the  rehabilitation  of  this 
Canal  country's  merchant  marine  are 
suggested  by  the  plans  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Transport  Company,  which  was  or- 
ganized last  month  with  $15,000,000  author- 
ized capital  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a 
fleet  of  American-built  ships  from  ocean  to 
ocean  through  the  Panama  Canal.  These 
plans  will  be  entirely  contingent  upon  the 
new  company's  success  in  bidding  for  the 
ocean  mail  contracts  now  being  advertised 
by  the  Postmaster-General  and  for  which 
proposals  will  be  received  up  to  November  25, 
next.  But  once  it  does  become  a  "going 
concern"  the  men  at  the  head  of  it  may  be 
expected  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
for  they  are  all  veterans  in  the  business  of 
ocean  transportation.  They  are,  Bernard  N. 
Baker  (president),  James  S.  Whitely,  C.  G. 
Heim,  and  T.  B.  Harrison,  of  Baltimore,  and 
Adrian  H.  Boole,  of  Washington.  The  first 
four  were  the  original  promoters  of  and  offi- 
cers in  the  Atlantic  Transport  Company 
prior  to  that  company's  absorption  by  the 
big  "Morgan"  steamship  combine,— the 
International  Mercantile  Marine, — while  Mr. 
Boole  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  American 
Agency  of  the  Wilson  Steamship  Lines  of 


Hull,  England.  The  Government  ofTers  ten- 
vear  contracts  for  weekly  mail  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Colon,  New  Orleans 
and  Colon,  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  and 
fortnightly  service  between  Seattle  and  Pan- 
ama to  be  inaugurated  on  the  completion  of 
the  Canal  in  1913.  With  this  as  a  nucleus, 
the  new  steamship  line  would  extend  its 
operations  to  join  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sea- 
ports through  the  Canal  and  eventually  in- 
clude in  its  schedule  the  ports  of  Portland, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
Jacksonville,  Key  West,  Mobile,  and  Galves- 
ton. "  In  short,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  pro- 
moters themselves,  "it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
line  to  develop  the  entire  domestic  commerce 
of  the  country  via  the  Panama  Canal  as  fully 
as  may  be  done  by  modern  water  transporta- 
tion." It  is  proposed  that  the  company  shall 
begin  business  with  a  fleet  of  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  steamers  of  the  most  modern  construc- 
tion. With  such  a  fleet  it  is  expected  that  the 
new  concern  would  be  able  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully for  a  considerable  share  of  the  enor- 
mous coast  to  coast  traffic  now  being  carried 
entirely  by  the  railroads. 

Trade  with  But  an  almost  equally  important 
SoTth^Ar^erl-  f^ctor  in  this  company's  business 
can  Countries  will  be  the  incidental  trade  with 
Central  and  South  American  countries.  This 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Transport  line  pro- 
poses to  develop  by  means  of  a  system  of  sea- 
going barges  to  operate  along  the  coasts  and 
connect  with  the  mail  steamers  from  the 
United  States.  These  barges  are  to  be  of 
light  draft,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to 
penetrate  the  shoal  bays,  roadsteads  and 
rivers  and  thus  build  up  a  large  traffic  to  be 
transferred  to  the  big  ships.  At  the  Canal 
entrances.  Colon  and  Panama,  large  piers  and 
warehouses  for  the  handling  of  such  traffic 
are  already  under  construction  by  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  President  Baker  states  that 
within  easy  water  communication  of  these 
points  there  are  14,000,000  people  representing 
$135,000,000  commerce.  And  of  this  amount 
less  than  $9,000,000  was  brought  from  and 
less  than  $18,000,000  shipped  to  the  United 
States  last  year.  In  other  words,  these 
14,000,000  people  were  buying  annually  but 
64  cents  per  capita  from  the, United  States 
while  spending  $3.58  per  capita  for  similar 
commodities  in  more  remote  countries.  It  is 
the  hope  of  Mr.  Baker  and  his  associates  not 
only  that  a  larger  share  of  this  commerce 
may  be  diverted  to  this  country,  but  that  it 
may  be  substantially  increased  in  volume. 
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,,  ,.  Reference  was  made  last  month 
Sure  of  \n  these  pages,  m  commentmg  on 
Competition  ^^^  long-and-short-haul  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
its  effect  upon  rates,  to  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  railroads  in  having  to  meet  increased 
water  competition  following  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Government  itself  seems  to  have  taken  all  of 
the  necessary  steps  to  make  actual  competi- 
tion of  that  kind  certain.  At  least  the  steam- 
ship company  that  gets  the  ocean  mail  con- 
tracts is  sure  to  be  operated  independently 
of  the  railroads.  The  Postmaster-General 
has  said  explicitly  that:  (i) — No  mail  con- 
tract will  be  awarded  to  any  bidder  who  shall 
be  engaged  in  any  competitive  transportation 
by  rail.  (2) — Every  person  serving  as  a 
director  of  the  company  making  a  successful 
bid  must  make  oath  that  he  is  not  a  railroad 
representative  or  is  acting  in  the  interests  of 
any  railroad  corporation.  (3) — The  power 
of  any  director  or  shareholder  of  such  com- 
pany shall  cease  when  it  has  been  determined 
that  he  represents  a  competitive  railway 
interest.  In  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Transport  Com- 
pany pro\isions  are  made  to  meet  these 
requirements  of  the  Government. 

„  .  _,  Instead  of  a  "bumper"  cotton 
Cotton  Crop  crop.  approximatmg  15,000,000 
Bstim  xtes  j^^jgg^  whicli  the  country  had  been 
led  to  expect  from  the  early  season  returns, 
the  Government's  report  covering  the  condi- 
tion on  the  25th  of  August  indicated  a  crop  of 
only  about  12,250,000  bales.  The  Govern- 
ment';; figures  showed  a  deterioration  of 
nearly  16  points  since  July  25th,  bringing  the 
condition  slightly  below  the  ten-year  average. 
Many  authorities  in  the  trade,  however,  while 
admitting  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
damage  done  during  that  period,  declare  it  to 
be  hardly  credible  that  it  was  so  great  as 
represented  by  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment's experts.  The  trade  estimates  have 
placed  the  season's  yield  at  a  minimum  of 
13,000,000  bales  and  a  maximum  of  14,000,- 
000  bales.  Recent  advices  indicate,  more- 
over, that  since  August  25th  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton-growing  States  have  been 
such  as  to  benefit  the  crop  materially.  Every- 
thing now  appears  to  depend  upon  the  date  of 
frost.  If  that  comes  at  the  average  time  or 
later,  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  for  a  record 
yield.  Meanwhile,  not  a  little  interest  has 
centered  on  the  statistics  relating  to  the  crop 
marketed  during  the  twelve  months  ended 
August  31.     The  Commercial  and  Financial 


Chronicle  estimates  this  at  12,132,000  bales. 
Of  that  amount  American  spinners  took 
4,584,000  bales  and  7,759,000  were  exported 
— about  one-half — to  Great  Britain.  The  crop 
sold  for  more  money  than  any  other  crop 
grown  in  this  country,  bringing  $1,030,000,000 
or  a  quarter  of  a  billion  more  than  the  crop 
of  1Q08-Q  which  was  1,700,000  bales  larger. 


The 


Likewise  on  the  basis  of  the 
Year's'Yieid    Government's    September    grain 

report  some  revision  of  previously 
estimated  yields  is  necessary,  but  mostly  on 
the  favorable  side.  The  expectation  that  the 
timely  rains  of  August  would  better  the  pros- 
pects is  entirely  confirmed.  The  forecast 
of  the  yield  of  corn,  for  example,  was  raised 
more  than  100,000,000  bushels  over  the  one 
made  early  in  August.  A  total  crop  of 
2,;.  36,000,000  bushels  is  now  indicated — 
about  390,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1910. 
Oats  promise  25,000,000  bushels  more  than 
in  August,  but  284,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year.  Of  the  other  crops,  all  except  spring 
wheat  gained.  Authorities  generally  agree 
that  good  prices  will  prevail. 

Canadu  ^^^  Campaign  which  led  up  to 
Defeats  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  defeat  in  the 
eciproci  y  (;;anadian  elections  last  month 
was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  and 
sensational  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion. 
The  issue  overshadowing  all  others  was  that 
of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  The 
voters  of  the  Dominion  evidently  took  the 
Conservative  party's  war  cry  seriously  and 
believed  that  reciprocity  would  be  only  a 
preliminary  step  toward  absorption  by  the 
United  States.  The  vote  on  September  21 
was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Opposition  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy  and  a  decisive 
condemnation  of  reciprocity.  On  the  face  cf 
the  returns  (with  one  constituency  not  vot- 
ing) the  next  Parliament  will  show  the  fol- 
lowing party  divisions:  British  Columbia, 
5  Conservatives,  2  Liberals;  Alberta,  2  Con- 
servatives, 5  Liberals;  Saskatchewan,  3  Con- 
servatives, 7  Liberals;  Manitoba,  7  Conser- 
vatives, 3  Liberals;  Ontario,  74  Conserva- 
tives, 12  Liberals;  Quebec,  24  Conservatives 
(including  2  Nationalists),  41  Liberals;  New 
Brunswick,  6  Conservatives,  7  Liberals;  Nova 
Scotia,  9  Conservatives,  9  Liberals;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  2  Conservatives,  2  Liberals. 
Total,  Conservatives,  132;  Liberals,  88.  Of 
the  reciprocity  issue  the  Premier  said,  in  an 
address  early  in  the  campaign: 

We  believe  it   means  much  to  our  young  and 
growing  Dominion.     We  believe  that  in  two  coun- 
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tries  like  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  situated  as  they  are  along- 
side each  other,  reciprocity  of 
trade  in  natural  products  will 
produce  a  large  measure  of  benefit 
to  the  people.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  greater  benefit 
will  be  derived  by  Canada,  as 
the  weaker  profit  more  than  the 
stronger.  This  should  never  be 
a  party  question.  To  say  that 
it  involves  a  weakening  of  our 
ties  with  the  motherland  is 
absurd,  insincere  and  false. 

-    .,.         The     opposition. 

Position  ■  •  , 

of  the  under  the  leacler- 
^''"''''■'""'''**  ship  of  Mr.  Robert 
L.Borden,  made  much  of  the 
annexation  bogey  and  the  cry 
of  American  doHars.  Reci- 
procity with  the  United 
States,  said  Mr.  Borden,  in  a 
document  issued  on  the  eve 
of  the  campaign,  must  be  re- 
jected, because  it  "segregates 
and  separates"  the  pro\- 
inces,  tempting  those  of  the 
prairie  region  (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta) 
to  forget  their  \-ital  connec- 
tion with  the  East  and  to 
look  to  American  markets  for 
their  agricultural  products 
and  for  their  supplies  of  manu- 
factured goods.  It  would 
make  Canada  "  a  commercial 
appanage  of  theUnited  States, 
and  in  adopting  it  the  Domin- 
ion would  virtually  surrender 
the  control  of  her  destinies." 


Some       There  was  much 
Cumpaion    bitterncss  in  the 

Amenities  t,        •  i 

President 


>m  tlie  Montreal  /\ri/y 

SIR   WILFRID 


press. 


Taf  t,who  is  regarded  by  most  Canadians  as  the 
father  of  the  reciprocity  measure,  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill,  whose  railroads  compete  at  many 
points  with  Canadian  systems  and  would  be 
supposed  to  benefit  by  a  lowering  of  the 
tariff  between  the  two  countries,  and  Mr.  W. 
R.  Hearst,  whose  various  newspapers,  with 
their  editions  in  Canada,  have  been  "boom- 
ing" reciprocity,  and  at  the  same  time  chron- 
icling the  indiscreet  utterances  regarding 
annexation,  made  at  different  times  by  vari- 
ous American  public  men,  were  personalities 
scarcely  less  prominent  in  the  campaign  than 
the  Premier  and  the  Opposition  leader  them- 
selves. The  opponents  of  reciprocity  tried 
to  make  that  policy  appear  as  disloyalty 
lo  Britain.    The  Liberal  press,  however,  had 


LAURIER   IN   THE   HEAT   OF   THE   CANADIAN 
CAMPAIGN 

been  bidding  Mr.  Borden  "go  to  Halifax  and 
tell  his  own  constituents  there  that  free  trade 
in  fish  is  treason."  The  Opposition  leader 
did  not  favor  the  maritime  provinces  with  his 
presence  as  much  as  the  Premier,  who,  having 
finished  the  campaign  in  his  own  home 
province  of  Quebec,  went  into  the  enemy's 
country  and  told  the  Blue  Noses  and  the 
New  Brunswickers  what  reciprocity  means. 
He  promised  them,  moreover,  that  if  he  were 
defeated  this  time  he  would'  quit  public 
life.  Appeals  to  anti-American  sentiment  by 
the  Conservatives  during  the  campaign  were 
very  bitter,  and  in  editorial  and  cartoon 
Uncle  Sam  and  "tricky  Taft"  were  repre- 
sented as  sly,  vulgar,  designing  villains,  plan- 
ning Canada's  destruction  and  gloating  over 
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•PRICF   ONt   CENT. 


"It  is  Not  What  We  (the  United  States)  Gain,  so  Much  as   It   Is  What  We  PREVENT  by  This  Reciprocity  Pact  That  is 
l[nportant."»James  J.  Hill,  American  Railroad  Magnate. 

Let  the  Canadian  Elector  Ask  Himself  What  it  is  That  Reciprocity  is  Intended  to  PREVENT. 


GHA.\D    \t(J\SlfH  PARADE  OF  THE  CANADI.W  RfCIPHOCITY  I'  IKTV  HhFORL  EUXTIOS  DAY 


tfritttfi    Cabinet    Mimster    Al 
leged  to  Have  Made  This 
Declaration  to  Corres- 
pondent. 


England  Strengthening  Merti 
terranean  Defences — Ger- 
man Demands  Grasping. 


iJSTii,.  vfjf'''^^.^J^''i^^-i-tr\ 


AN   ANTI-LAURIER   NEWSPAPER   POSTER    USED   IN    THE   CAMPAIGN 


it.  To  add  to  the  general  entertainment,  no 
less  a  chauvinistic  British  Imperialist  than 
Rudyard  Kipling  himself  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  letter  to  a  Montreal  newspaper, 
warning  the  Dominion  that  only  at  their  peril 
can  9,000,000  Canadians  maintain  reciprocal 


trade  arrangements,  with  90,000,000  Ameri- 
cans. The  Imperialist  poet-author  can 
see  nothing  in  reciprocity  for  Canada  "ex- 
cept a  little  ready  money,  which  she  does 
not  need,  and  a  very  long  repentance."  In 
an  amusing  reply,  Premier  Arthur  Sifton,  of 
Alberta,  inquired  whether  Mr.  Kipling  would 
have  a  bill  of  attainder  drawn  up  against  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  because  it  runs  lines 
into  the  United  vStates. 


strength 
of  the 
Parties 


The  Dominion  Parliament,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  dissolved  on 
May  19,  nominations  were  made 
on  September  15,  and  the  pollings  took  place 
on  September  21.  When  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House 
numbered  130  and  the  Conservatives  88.  The 
three  remaining  seats  out  of  a  total  of  221 
were  held  by  one  Laborite,  one  Nationalist, 
and  one  Independent,  who  generally  \-oted 
with  the  Liberals,  who,  therefore,  had  a  ma- 
jority of  42  OYtx  the  combined  opposition. 
The  representation  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: British  Columbia,  7;  Yukon,  i;  Sas- 
katchewan, 10;  Alberta.  7;  Manitoba.  10; 
Ontario.  86;  Quebec,  65;  New  Brunswick, 
13;  Nova  Scotia,  iS;  Prince  Edward  Island, 
4;  Total,  221.  The  general  election  was  not 
HK  s  NO  FOOL.    A  LIBERAL  CARTOON  ^  ^'^'^^^  refercudum  ou  rcciprocity.     The  con- 

TheWorkingman:  ••  Look  here,  Mr.  Borden,  I  am  willing  servativBs  charged  the  party  in  powcr  Wit ll 
to  listen  to  reason,  but  you  must  know  I'm  not  a  child  to  be  "graft"  and  broken  proiiiises,  and  with  de- 
scarcd  awav  from  a  chance  to  get  cheaper  food  by  that  sort  ferring  electoral  reapportionment.   Mr.  Henri 
From  the  Herald  (Montreal)  Bourassa,  the  brilliant  N^'tioualist  of  Quebec, 


of  a  bogey.' 
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made  a  \i<^orous  campaign  on 
the  navy  issue,  which  he  calls 
ultra-imperialism,  and  his 
efforts  probably  resulted  in 
decreasing  the  Liberal  vote. 

^     It  was   rumored, 

Preparing  for  .  ,, 

the  Election   durmg  early  bep- 

in  Mexico  t^^^^ei-,  that  the 
United  States  Government, 
speaking  for  several  European 
powers  as  well  as  for  itsell, 
had  urged  the  Mexican  Go\-- 
ernmcnt  to  postpone  the  pres- 
idential elections,  set  for  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month. 
This,  it  was  further  alleged, 
was  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing about  a  more  settled  state 
of  afTairs  in  the  country,  and 
ultimately  the  choice  of  Pro- 
visional President  de  la  Barra 
as  the  nation's  head.  Noth- 
ing, of  course,  could  have  been 
further  from  the  intention  of 
our  State  Department  than 
to  interfere  in  Mexico's  do- 
mestic affairs.  The  protection 
of  American  citizens,  their 
property,  and  their  rights  as 
individuals,  has  been  the  only 
concern  of  this  government, 
and  no  doubt,  by  this  time, 
the  bulk,  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple realize  that  fact.  As  yet 
no  official  action  has  been 
taken  with  regard  to  the 
claims  of  American  citizens 
against  the  Mexican  Go\ern- 
ment  for  damages  incurred 
during  the  insurrection.  A 
Domestic  Commission,  sim- 
ilar in  purpose  to  the  United  States  Court  of  candidates  for  the  presidency,  Senor  Fran- 
Claims,  has  already  been  appointed  by  Mex-  cesco  Madero,  Jr.,  and  General  Bernardo 
ico  to  consider  this  subject.  Reyes,  were  nominated  in  conventions,  which, 

though  slightly  marred  by  disorder  among 

Candidates  ^^^  wccks  preceding  the  election  the  delegates,  were  at  least  fairly  representa- 
and  had  been  marked  by  considerable  tive  of  the  people's  will.  The  platform  of  the 
orms  (jisQi-(jer  ^i  many  different  points,  so-called  Progressives,  who  nominated  Ma- 
This  was  due,  however,  as  we  have  already  dero,  called  for  the  fulfillment  of  all  ante- 
remarked  in  these  pages,  more  to  the  painful  election  promises ;  the  enactment  of  a  law 
processof  reconstruction  now  going  on,  than  to  against  reelection;  and  the  revision  of  all 
any  serious  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  regime  legislation  that  concerns  the  methods  of  elec- 
which  is  slowly  assuming  sway  over  the  entire  tions.  It  promised,  further,  a  revision  of  the 
republic.  Mexico  is  really  becoming  pacified,  taxsystem;  favored  the  development  of  public 
Trade  and  commerce  are  reviving,  and  the  resources;  promised  to  combat  all  monopolies 
efficiency  of  governmental  administration  has  and  special  privileges,  to  reform  the  judicial 
already  been  greater  than  ever  under  Presi-  and  legal  systems  of  the  country,  to  advance 
dent  Diaz,  in  many  places.     The  principal   education ;  and  generally  to  improve  the  con- 
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(iENERAL    BERXARDO    REYES,    A 

PRESIDENTIAL   CANDIDATE 

IN    MEXICO 


dition  of  the 
working  men. 
The  Reyist 
party,  with 
General  lier- 
nardo  Reyes  as 
i  t  s  candidate, 
also  declared  in 
its  platform  for 
no  reelection; 
for  "efifective" 
suffrage;  for 
new  land  laws; 
liberty  of  the 
])ress;  new  labor 
legislation;  in- 
crease of  state 
rights;  and  most 
of  the  other  re- 
forms promised 
by  the  Progres- 
sives. An  excit- 
ing campaign  is 
expected.  It 
seemed  likely  late  last  month  that  the  date 
of  the  election  might  be  postponed  bevond 
the  day  originally  set. 

Portugars  ^^^  "^^'  Constitution  of  Portugal, 
First  Regular  as  drawn  up  by  the  first  Parlia- 
ment, went  into  effect  on  August 
25.  Immediately  upon  its  proclamation  the 
entire  provisional  government,  headed  by 
President  Theophile  Braga,  which  assumed 
power  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  just  one  year  ago  this  month,  re- 
tired from  office.     The  National  Assembly 

then  elected  Dr. 
Manoel  Arriaga 
first  constitu- 
tional President 
of  Portugal.  A 
Ministry  was 
formed,  with 
Senor  Joao  Cha- 
gas,  one  of  the 
best  known  fig- 
ures for  many 
years  in  the 
struggle  for  a 
republican  form 
of  government, 
as  Premier  and 
also  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior. 
Dr.  Arriaga  is  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  Azores,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  and  a  brilliant  jour- 
nalist and  orator.     He  announces  that  he  has 


FRANCISCO  MADERO,  A  PRESIDEN 
TIAL   CANDIDATE    IN    MEXICO 


no  program  other  than  "the  most  earnest  of 
endeavors  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  support 
of  the  government," — a  task  obviously  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  of  accompHshment. 
The  Cabinet  has  declared  that  it  will  pursue  a 
moderate  policy,  and  will  endea\-or  to  revise 
the  Church  separation  law  so  that  none  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  or  revenues  will  be 
confiscated.  A  number  of  efforts  to  re\-ive 
the  monarchy,  during  recent  weeks,  ha\-e  been 
traced  to  activities  of  the  supporters  of  ex- 
King  Manoel.  The  republic,  howe\'er,  ap- 
pears to  be  firmly  in  the  saddle. 


End  of  the 
British 
Strike 


With  the  agreement  of  the  men 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  which  the  British 
government  appointed,  late  in  August,  the 
great  strike  in  the  British  Isles  terminated. 
The  men  returned  to  their  work  pending  a 


DR.    MANOEL   ARRIAGA,    THE    FIRST    CONSTITUTIONAI. 
PRESIDENT    OF    PORTUGAL,     ELECTED     LAST     MONTH 

thorough  investigation  by  the  Commission. 
There  was  some  disorder  at  \-arious  points  in 
England  during  the  last  hours  the  men  were 
out,  and  destructive  riots  at  two  or  three 
points  in  Wales,  chiefiy  directed  against  the 
businesses  conducted  by  Hebrews.  There  is 
apparently  complete  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  both  companies  and  men  as  to  the  person- 
nel and  experience  of  the  Commissioners. 
These    "pacificators,"    whose    portraits    we 
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BRITISH   RAILWAY  STRIKE   COMMISSION 

(Railway  Commission  appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  railroads  conciliation  and 
arbitration  agreement,  as  the  outcome  of  the  recent  strike.  Front  row  sitting:  Sir  Thomas  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  Sir  David  Harrel, 
K.C.V.O.  (Chairman),  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  M.P.  Back  row:  Mr.  John  Burnett,  Sir  Charles  G.  Beale  (Board  of 
Trade),  Mr.  J.  J.  Wills,  Secretary. 


show  on  this  page  are:  Sir  Thomas  Ratcliffe 
Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion, and  Sir  Charles  G.  Beale,  Vice  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  for  the 
companies;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
Labor  member  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  John 
Burnett,  chief  Labor  correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  for  the  men.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  is  Sir  David  Harrel,  for- 
merly under  Secretary  for  Ireland.  These 
gentlemen  are  authorized  in  their  corporate 
capacity  to  "investigate  the  workings  of  the 
conciliation  and  arbitration  agreement  of 
1907,  and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are 
desirable,  with  a  view  to  a  prompt  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  differences."  The  rail- 
road companies,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
settlement,  agreed  to  reinstate  the  strikers 
"without  prejudice."  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  men  complained  that  their  place?  had 


been  filled  by  others.  The  strikers  in  general 
claim  a  victory  because  they  have  won  official 
recognition,  and  the  leaders  call  upon  all  the 
men  to  accept  the  agreement  loyally.  The 
loss  to  the  railroad  in  the  two  days'  strike  is 
estimated  at  $2,500,000. 


Bitter 

Feeling 

Left 


When  the  announcement  of  the 
names  of  the  Commission  was 
made  in  Parliament,  Hon.  Ram- 
say MacDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Labor  Committee,  assured  the  Com- 
mons that  if  the  spirit  shown  on  both  sides 
during  the  preliminary  negotiations  should 
prevail  in  future  relations,  the. country,  he 
firmly  believed,  had  heard  the  last  of  railway 
strikes  for  a  generation.  He,  however,  bit- 
terly denounced  Home  Secretary  Churchill 
for  his  "reckless  display  of  military  force." 
Most  Englishmen,  whether  regarding  the  sub- 
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ject  from  the  standpoint  of  capital  or  of  labor 
—at  least  so  we  gather  from  the  newspaper 
reports,— approve  the  government's  method 
of  settlement.  Among  employers  of  labor, 
however,  there  is  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  since 
they  regard  the  crisis  as  having  been  preci- 
pitated by  the  men's  faithlessness  to  their 
agreement  made  four  years  ago.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  course  of  the  government  in 
su{)pressing  disorder  by  the  use  of  the  military 
will  alienate  the  members  of  the  Labor  party 
in  Parliament,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
present  administration  with  which  they  have 
heretofore  generally  worked  in  harmony.  A 
strike  on  the  Irish  railways  caused  by  some 
insignificant,  personal  grievance  on  the  part 
of  two  station  porters  in  Dublin,  threatened, 
for  a  few  days  last  month,  to  again  involve 
the  entire  United  Kingdom  in  a  general  tie- 
up  of  industries.  The  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  were,  indeed,  practically  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  for  a  few  days. 

The  basis  of  an  agreement  in  the 

Agreeing  ,  ^r  11 

About  dispute  over  Morocco  was  reached 
orocco  ^^  France  and  Germany  last 
month.  The  various  points  discussed  and 
determined  upon  in  the  long  series  of  "con- 
versations," which  e.xtended  over  more  than 
three  months,  however,  were  not  made  public. 
From  semi-official  sources,  however,  princi- 
pally avowedly  inspired  articles  in  the  Temps, 
of  Paris,  and  the  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin,  it 
is  evident  that  the  broad  lines  of  settlement 
are  somewhat  as  follows:  The  French  pro- 
posals state  that  the  republic  desires  a  free 
and  untrammeled  hand  in  Morocco,  that 
she  insists  upon  this  freedom  being  secured 
by  a  treaty  which  shall  have  the  plain  and  un- 
mistakable assent  of  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  the  nations  which  signed  the  Convention 
of  Algeciras.  For  this  freedom  from  any 
political  interference  in  Morocco  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  France  is  willing,  in  her  own 
interest,  to  pay  the  price  in  Congo  territory. 
Germany,  says  one  of  the  inspired  communica- 
tions already  referred  to,  cannot  concede  to 
France  a  protectorate  over  Morocco,  for  the 
Moorish  Empire  is  an  "independent  coun- 
try"; but  she  will  acknowledge  France's  sole 
right  to  act  as  the  mandatory  of  the  powers 
as  expressed  in  the  treaty  of  Algeciras.  She 
will  also  agree  not  to  interfere  with  anything 
France  may  do  in  Morocco  on  condition  that 
the  corresponding  "political  obligations"  are 
assumed  by  her,  including  the  protectorate  of 
life  and  property  of  German  subjects,  "thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  anomalous  situation 
under  which  the  French  authorities  have  here- 


tofore sheltered  themseh'es  behind  the  native 
regime  when  German  rights  were  infringed." 

^^^^  All  sorts  of  guesses  ha\e  been 
tvnsthe  made  as  to  the  exact  amount  and 
(irgam.  character  of  the  "compensations " 
in  Central  Africa,  which  the  French  are 
willing  to  make  to  Germany,  but,  up  to  the 
middle  of  last  month  nothing  was  accurately 
known  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
changes of  a  number  of  detinite,  detailed  pro- 
posals were  made  between  the  two  capitals 
during  late  August  and  all  the  month  of 
September,  official  couriers  carrying  drafts  of 
the  "notes"  between  Berlin  and  Paris  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  leakage  to  the  press.  On 
September  20,  the  German  Foreign  Office 
permitted  the  following  official  statement  to 
get  out  for  publication: 

Germany  pursues  in  Morocco  no  separate  ad- 
vantages for  herself,  but  her  proposals  to  the 
French  have  for  their  object  to  create  guarantees 
that  the  "open  door"  and  the  equal  opportunities 
for  all  nations  be  lastingly  secured,  not  only  on 
paper,  but  de facto.  The  French  answer,  inessen- 
tial points,  takes  due  account  of  these  German 
endeavors.  As  regards  some  further  points,  the 
views  of  the  two  governments  approach  each 
other  so  far  that,  with  some  good  will  on  both 
sides,  an  agreement  can  be  counted  upon.  A  few- 
points,  regarding  which  differences  of  \iew  still 
exist,  may  necessitate  some  more  protracted  nego- 
tiations, but  in  this  regard,  also,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
difficulties  will  be  overcome,  and  an  agreement 
arrived  at. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  announced  by  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  that  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  on  all  points  except  minor  ones, 
and  that  the  program  assures  Germany's  eco- 
nomic rights  in  Morocco.  The  new  agreement, 
whatever  its  terms,  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by 
other  Powers  in  order  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  and  it  is  understood  that 
France  makes  this  suggestion  in  her  proposals. 

„  The  protracted  character  of  the 

Rumors  '.      .  -i  i       r 

of  negotiations  was  responsible  for 
much  talk  of  ultimatums  and  war 
in  the  press  of  Europe  and  even  this  country. 
There  were  comparisons  made  of  the  war 
strength  of  France  and  Germany,  and  learned 
discussions  of  the  realignment  of  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  in  case  of  a  conflict  between 
these  two  nations.  The  go\-ernments  of  both 
Holland  and  Belgium  have  "thought  it  wise" 
to  strengthen  their  military  forces  on  the 
French  and  German  borders.  The  stock 
markets  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  which 
are  always  very  closely  and  delicately  articu- 
lated, were  alternately  depressed  and  elated 
last  month  as  the  speculation  concerning  the 
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progress  of  the  negotiations  went  on  in  the 
press.  A  great  deal  of  French  money  was 
withdrawn  from  Germany.  Many  of  the 
Paris  banks  recalled  their  credits  from  Ger- 
man financial  institutions,  and  it  was  reported 
that  this  caused  considerable  embarrassment 
to  German  business  interests  and  resulted  in 
pressure  being  brought  upon  the  German 
Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  to  be  less  exacting  in 
its  demands.  Both  governments  took  stock 
of  their  military  and  naval  forces,  and  spec- 
tacular reviews  of  their  ships  of  war  were  held 
by  both  Germany  and  France  during  early 
September.  Army  maneuvers  were  held  in 
both  countries,  and  there  was  also  talk  about 
the  power  of  rapid  mobilization  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  as  well  as  the  line  of  enormously 
strong  fortresses  which  the  French  have 
erected  to  defend  their  eastern  border.  It  is 
generally  believed  by  those  who  are  well  in- 
formed on  the  international  relations  of 
Europe  that  the  course  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  been  consistently  and  loyally  sup- 
ported during  the  negotiations  by  the  British 
and  Russian  foreign  offices.  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  undoubtedly  had  the 
frank  and  undeviating  adherence  of  Austria 
and  the  covert  sympathy  of  Spain. 


Popular 

Feeling  in 

Both  Countries 


While  there  has  been  no  section 
of  the  French  people  which  has 
failed  in  loyal  support  of  the 
republic's  course,  there  has  been  considerable 
criticism  in  Germany  of  the  rather  high- 
handed manner  in  which  Baron  von  Kiderlen- 


THE    FRENCH    WORKMAN    HAS    SOMETHING   TO 

SAY    ABOUT   WAR 

Mpmwc-p  of  thit  Fr-^vch  Trades  IJvions:  "Fold  on  there, 

Mr.  Mar?;!      Don't  yon  venture  lo  cross  the  Rhine.      There 

won't  be  any  war.    I  have  a  voice  in  the  matter" 

From  Mticha  (Warsaw) 


MULAI    HAFID,    SULTAN    OF    Mf)R0CCO 

(The  only  ruler  not  consulted  as  to  the  fate  of 

the  Moorish  empire) 

Waechter  has  attempted  to  coerce  France. 
The  German  Socialists  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  loyal  citizens  and  ready  to  fight  if 
the  necessity  arose.  Nevertheless  their  lead- 
ers, notably  Herr  Bebel,  have  openly  criti- 
cized the  Foreign  Minister  for  going  so  far  in 
the  negotiations  that  at  one  time  any  con- 
cession did  not  seem  to  be  possible  without 
injury  to  the  prestige  of  the  fatherland. 
Several  monster  mass  meetings  of  Socialists 
took  place  in  Berlin  last  month.  The  one 
held  in  Treptow  Park  was  the  largest  open  air 
gathering  ever  assembled  in  the  German 
capital.  More  than  100,000  men  and  women, 
representing  Greater  Berlin's  organized  labor, 
attended  the  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
war  propaganda  of  the  jingoistic  Pan-German 
society.  At  each  of  the  ten  platforms  from 
which  Socialist  deputies  to  the  Reichstag,  or 
Socialist  candidates  for  the  next  session  of 
Germany's  Parliament  spoke,  a  resolution 
was  passed  condemning  incitement  to  war. 
In  answer  to  the  demand  on  a  huge  banner 
suddenly  raised,  labelled:  "Hands  Up  For 
Peace,"  it  estimated  that  everyone  present 
responded.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Vor- 
warts,  the  organ  of  the  Socialist-Democrats  of 
Germany,  was  displaying  the  headlines: 
"Morocco  is  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single 
German  workman!"  and  "Long  live  solidar- 
ity with  our  English  and  French  brothers!" 
French  radical  journals  were  repeating  similar 
sentiments,  and  while  patriotic  in  tone,  declar- 
ing themselves  as  unalterably  opposed  to  war. 
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^^^^g        The  French  naturally  resent  the   coast.     Fifteen  lives  were  lost  and  more  than 
Arguments  on  German    contention    that    they   one  million  dollars'  worth  of  property  was 

Both  Sides  ^^^^^^  "compensate"  Germany  for  destroyed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  famous 
something  that  they  have  already  won  at  Sea  Island  cotton  crop  was  destroyed.  But 
great  sacrifices  and  in  which  the  Germans  vaster  catastrophes  shook  the  old  world, 
have  but  a  small  stake;  that  they  sliould  be  Heartrending  reports  of  fearful  mortality  and 
forced  to  give  hostages  lest  they  are  not  ruin  of  crops  and  rapidly  spreading  famine 
acting  properly  in  securing  what  they  have  conditions  have  come  from  several  provinces 
already  won.  They  characterize  as  brutal  the  of  China,  which  it  appears  periodically  suffer 
German  method  of  sending  a  warship  into  a  from  the  overflow  of  the  Yangtse  River, 
port  in  the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  Appeals  have  been  made  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
then  demanding  payment  for  leaving.  It  is  ica  for  relief.  The  cause  of  the  periodical 
difficult  for  French  and  English  statesmen  Chinese  flood  and  the  consequent  ruin  of 
and  journals  to  understand  how  France's  crops  and  famine  appears  to  be  not  only  lack 
course  in  Morocco,  which  the  Germans  have  of  any  system  of  regulating  the  Yellow  Ri\-er, 
been  characterizing  as  robbery  and  oppression  but  the  vast  scheme  of  corrupt  speculation  in 
of  an  independent  sovereign,  can  become  grain  which  is  a  feature  of  Chinese  business 
right  and  proper  when  German  objections  are  and  politics.  Southern  Italy  has  been  panic- 
bought  off  by  land  in  the  Congo.  That  this  stricken  by  the  fear  of  a  cholera  epidemic, 
point  of  view  is  shared  by  at  least  some  men  Although  the  authorities  now  have  the  disease 
in  Germany  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  well  in  hand,  during  the  week  beginning 
Alaximilian  Harden,  the  courageous  editor  of  August  20,  the  official  records  show  that  there 
the  Zukunfl,  has  recently,  in  his  magazine,  were  more  than  1600  cases,  with  593  deaths, 
openly  called  upon  Herr  von  Kiderlen-  Some  disorder,  with  attacks  upon  hospitals  in 
Waechter  to  "cease  posing  as  the  champion  Naples,  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  have 
of  the  oppressed  Moors,"  to  forget  the  sol-  hindered  the  government's  work  in  stamping 
emn,  diplomatic  phraseology  of  the  "Open  out  the  plague.  At  the  same  time  a  violent 
Door  and  equal  commercial  opportunity"  eruption  of  Mt.  Etna  destroyed  a  good  deal  of 
and  to  frankly  appeal  to  the  5,000,000  bayo-  property  and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nets  behind  him.  There  has  never  been  any  surrounding  country  to  the  number  of  more 
serious  doubt  of  France's  ability  and  willing-  than  40,000  to  flee  from  their  homes, 
ness  to  protect  Germany's  commercial  inter- 
ests in  Morocco,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  rest  ^^^  ^^  No  sooner  had  the  strike  on 
of  the  world  to  see  in  the  sabre-rattling  atti-  stn"tsana  the  British  transportation  lines 
tude  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  this  '^""*        ceased,— just  in  time  to  avoid  a 

Moroccan  business  anything  more  than  one  real  shortage  of  provisions  in  England,— than 
more  illustration  of  the  cynical  European  several  rural  districts  in  France  became 
doctrine  that  "might  makes  right"  The  worked  up  over  the  increased  cost  of  food  used 
negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  German  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  radical  agitators 
side  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von  took  advantage  of  this  to  engineer  demonstra- 
Kiderlen- Waechter,  with  "  frequent  editing, "  tions  against  the  food  ships  and  the  residences 
as  the  Norddeulsche  Allgemeine  Zeilung  puts  of  the  wealthier  residents  in  Paris  and  other 
it,  by  the  Kaiser,  and  on  the  French  side  by  cities.  In  the  northern  departments  of  the 
Ambassador  Jules  Cambon  at  Berlin,  with  republic  violence  in  more  than  fifty  towns 
official  instructions  from  Foreign  Minister  de  was  reported  by  the  middle  of  last  month. 
Selves  at  Paris,  but,  as  we  remark  on  another  Parades,  consisting  largely  of  women,  bearing 
page,  at  the  inspiration  and  instigation  of  the  banners  such  as:  "  Butter  at  a  Price  That  We 
dominant  figure  of  the  French  Cabinet,  M.  Can  Pay  or  Revolution,"  "Meat,  not  Moroc- 
Theophile  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  co,"  and  others,  marched  through  the  streets, 
real  Premier  of  the  administration.  The  General  Confederation  of  Labor  took  up 

the  agitation,  and  the  Ministry  has  devoted 
Storm.  Flood  ^^'^^'-  convulsions  of  nature  and   several  entire  sessions  to  considering  what 

and  Fiery  social  and  cconomic  disturbances  could  be  done  to  appease  the  populace.  In 
on  a  large  scale,  involving  great  Vienna,  on  Se|)tember  17,  severe  riots  took 
human  suffering  and  destitution  were  re-  place.  These,  it  was  reported,  were  at  the 
|)()rted  from  different  parts  of  the  globe  last  instigation  of  the  Social  Democrats  against 
month.  Late  in  August,  the  city  and  harbor  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  resulted  in 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  were  the  storm  center  of  many  encounters  between  the  police  and  the 
a  hurricane  that  swe|)t  the  entire  Atlantic   mob.     Poor  crops  have  been   the   rule   this 
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summer  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  food 
prices,  especially  that  of  bread,  have 
moved  up  sharply  in  consequence.  Among 
the  seditious  cries  noted  during  the  Vienna 
demonstration  was  the  oft-repeated  one  of 
"Hurrah  for  Portugal!"  It  was  explained 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  the  republi- 
can form  of  government  is  sure  to  bring  better 
living  conditions  for  the  masses.  Therefore, 
the  Portuguese  have  demonstrated  much 
economic  wisdom,  of  which  "Austrians  are 
not  capable."  On  September  ig,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution  of 
1849.  With  the  military  in  charge,  and  the 
government  taking  active   measures   to,   at 


least  temporarily,  reduce 
ported  meat  and  other 
situation  quieted  down. 


the  tarif!f  on 
food    stufTs. 


im- 
the 


Spain 
Again  in 
Trouble 


The  strikes  and  violence  in  Spain, 
in  the  early  part  of  September, 
had  become  so  formidable  by  the 
19th,  that  a  decree  was  issued  "suspending 
the  constitutional  guarantees  throughout  the 
Kingdom."  This  is  the  Spanish  official 
method  of  proclaiming  martial  law.  Begin- 
ning with  the  strike  of  the  iron  workers  in 
the  mining  districts  around  Bilbao,  riotous 
demonstrations  soon  spread  throughout  the 
country.  The  radical  elements,  including  the 
Anarchists  and  extreme  Republicans,  sup- 
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ported  the  strikers,  their  efforts  beinj^  directed 
toward  Ijringing  about  a  general  strike  to  tie 
up  the  business  of  the  entire  country.  In- 
deed, the  affiliated  Spanish  trades  unions  had 
decided,  on  September  19,  to  call  such  a  gen- 
eral strike.  The  situation  was  worst  in  the 
Province  of  Valencia,  and  in  that  section  a 
great  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  property 
and  some  lives  were  lost.  Premier  Canalejas 
announced  that  the  government  had  in  its 
possession  details  of  a  revolutionary  plot, 
which  included  a  plan  to  assassinate  Captain- 
General  Weyler  of  Catalonia.  Anti-monarch- 
ical sentiments  are  growing  in  Spain  despite 
the  praiseworthy  and  persevering  efforts  of 
the  ]Doi)ular  young  King  Alfonso  to  make  the 
present  form  of  government  appeal  to  the 
people.  Even  the  young  monarch  himself  is 
said  to  be  secretly  pro-Republican.  He  is 
reported  to  have  remarked  in  a  recent  inter- 
\-iew  with  one  of  the  Republican  leaders: 

I  am  monarchical  because  I  was  born  a  King. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  nobody  knows  what  my 
opinions  might  have  been.  Who  knows  but  that 
we  shall  soon  all  be  republicans?  The  atmosphere 
in  Spain  is  throbbing  with  intrigue  and  revolution. 
There  are  secret  meetings,  wild  confiscations  by  the 
police,  mysterious  arrests,  and  hurried  movements 
of  troops.  From  this  condition  of  affairs  there  is 
no  relief  in  sight. 

Russia's  ^^^  attack  by  an  assassin  on 
Premier  Shot  Premier  Stolypin  of  Russia,  on 
September  14,  at  Kiev,  and  his 
death  four  days  later,  is  likely  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  has  been  proceeding  slowly  but 
steadily  for  almost  a  decade  in  the  empire  of 
the  Czar.  Stolypin  had  been  Premier  since 
July,  1906.  During  that  time  he  ruled  Russia 
with  a  strong  hand,  never  permitting  any  of 
his  projects  to  be  blocked  by  any  action  of 


the  Duma,  and  often  completely  ignoring,  or 
roughly  brushing  aside  the  opposition  of  this 
pseudo-Parliament.  Ever  since  the  initial 
force  of  the  revolutionary  movement  began 
to  wane,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  Stoly- 
pin came  into  public  view  as  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Saratov,  he  has  been  an  object  of 
hatred  to  all  the  revolutionists  and  the  despair 
of  the  Liberal  element.  His  prosecutions  of 
the  radicals  were  so  \-igorous,  and  e\-en  \-io- 
lent  soon  after  his  advent  to  the  Premiership, 
that  "Stoly{)in's  Necktie"  soon  became  the 
synonym  for  the  hangman's  noose  all  over 
Russia.  On  ano  her  page  this  month,  we 
have  more  to  say  about  the  late  Premier's 
personality  and  the  results  of  his  work  dur- 
ing the  fi\-e  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  government  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Stolypin  took  the  helm  of  state 
^pfot? "      during  the  confusion  following  the 

overthrow  of  the  first  Duma,  and 
since  then  there  have  been  many  intrigues 
against  him  and  several  attempts  on  his  life. 
In  August,  1906,  a  desperate  plot  and  whole- 
sale murder  intending  to  include  the  Premier 
among  its  victims,  was  carried  out  at  his 
country  house  near  St.  Petersburg,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb.  The  Premier  was 
slightly  hurt  and  his  daughter  and  one  of  his 
cabinet  ministers  seriously  wounded,  while 
a  pro\-incial  governor  and  two  of  the  assassins 
themselves  were  killed.  The  present  attempt 
on  his  life  was  made  during  a  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  opera  in  Kiev,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Czar.  Some  of  the  ''true  Russian" 
papers  have  been  insisting  that  the  assassin, 
a  lawyer  named  Dmitry  Bogroff,  is  a  Jew. 
Consequently  the  occurrence  is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  a  re\'i\-al  of  pogroms  against  the 
unfortunate    Hebrews    all  o\'er  the  empire. 


WILL   CHINA   SUCCEED   IN    MODERNIZING   HERSELF? 

(The  Chinese  native  journals  and  the  periodicals  published  in  Rnglish  in  the  Rmpirc,  are  full  of  articles  and  cartoons 
pointing  out  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  by  tne  Chinese  Government.  The  two  we  reproduce  above, 
both  from  the  National  Review,  published  in  English  in  Shanghai,  sot  forth  this  "campaign."  The  fir^t  shows  the  Chinese 
workman  hesitating  between  ancient  and  modern  industrial  methods.  The  second  represents  Uncle  Sam,  John  Bull,  Ger- 
many and  France  urging  Old  China  to  take  the  plunge  into  the  "Pool  of  Sound  Finance,"  because  the  water  is  fine) 
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rt  B    /*    A  revolt  of  vefy  serious  propor- 

The  Revolt        .  ,        ,  ,   ■      ^^       r,         •  t 

In  sze-chuen,  tions  broke  out  in  the  Province  oi 
^'"■""  Sze-Chuen,  China,  late  in  August. 
By  the  middle  of  last  month  this  had  spread 
so  widely  and  resulted  in  such  destruction  of 
property  and  menace  to  life  that  the  govern- 
ment at  Peking  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  a 
real  revolution,  and  the  foreign  i)o\vers  were 
contemplating  the  despatch  of  warships  to 
protect  their  nationals  and  missionaries. 
Sze-Chuen  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated of  the  Chine.se  provinces,  containing, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  census  reports, 
more  than  70,000,000  people.  It  covers  a 
large  area  of  mountainous  and  plain  country 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.  Its 
people  are  industrious,  but,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  they  apparently 
have  little  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  Reactionary  intluences  in  the  pro- 
vince are  endeavoring  to  check  the  plans  of 
the  central  go\-ernment  for  development  and 
progress,  particularly  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  to  bring  the  larger  towns  into 
communication  with  the  capital.  The  spirit 
of  unrest  is  abroad  in  China,  and  the  political 
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ADMIRAL  TOGO   AT  WEST  POINT 

(Major  General  Thomas  H.  Barry  escorting  the  famous 

Japanese  sea  fighter  to  the  review  of  Uncle  Sam's 

crack  soldier  boys,  held  in  his  honor) 
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REAR    ADMIRAL   CHING   PIH    KWONG 

(The  Chinese  naval  commander  who  brought  over  the 

cruiser  Hai  Chi  last  month,  the  first  Chinese 

warship  to  visit  American  waters) 

oppressions  of  the  Manchu  rulers  are  made 
more  burdensome  by  the  natural  calamities 
of  flood  and  famine  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Many  keen  observers  of  Chinese 
conditions  are  predicting  that  the  present 
uprising  will  be  the  precursor  of  an  empire- 
wide  revolution  that  will  drive  the  Manchus 
from  the  Celestial  throne.  Reports  received 
in  London  from  missionary  sources  late  last 
month,  indicated  that  the  entire  Province  of 
Sze-Chuen  was  in  revolt. 

„  .    It  is  a  convincing  illustration  of 

Qouernment  o 

vs.  i       the  dmerence  between  the  work- 
popuiace     jj^gg  Qf  ^j^g  Chinese  mind  and  the 

mentality  of  the  West  that  this  revolution,  if 
revolution  it  be,  now  going  on  in  China,  is  not 
an  attempt  of  the  people  to  secure  new  liber- 
ties from  a  government  that  seeks  to  deny 
them  and  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  Such  has  been  the  character  of 
almost  every  revolution  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West.  In  China,  however,  "the 
people"  are  always  the  fierce  and  obstinate 
conservatives,  resenting  any  effort  to  make 
them  depart  from  their  ancient  ways.     The 
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rulers  of  the  empire  now  realize  the  inad- 
equacy of  their  civilization  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  life,  but  the  masses  still  be- 
lieve in  their  own  superiority  to  all  "foreign 
devils."  More  peoi)le  would  be  involved  in 
a  real  revolution  in  China,  with  greater  and 
more  serious  consequences  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, probably,  than  a  war  between  France 
and  Germany.  These  European  nations, 
however,  are  separated  from  us  by  only  3000 
miles  of  the  earth's  surface.  China  is  10,000 
miles  and  3000  years  away  from  us.  There- 
fore, our  lack  of  concern  in  her  titanic  strug- 
gles with  nature  and  her  political  and  econo- 
mic problems. 

The  final  scheme  for  the  reorgan- 

Heorg(,niz-       .  .  .  " 

wg  the  ization  of  the  Chmese  navy  covers 
'"""*'  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  two  naval  training 
colleges,  a  school  of  gunnery,  and  one  of  naval 
construction;  a  thorough  reorganization  of 
the  personnel  of  the  service,  and  the  building 
of  eight  first-class  battleships,  twenty  fast 
cruisers,  ten  auxiliary  ships,  and  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  suf^cient  to  make  up  three  prop- 
erly organized  fleets.  Significant  and  impres- 
sive evidences  of  the  up-to-date  military  and 
naval  equipment  of  the  Orient  has  been  fur- 
nished, during  the  i)ast  few  weeks,  to  the 
American  people,  by  the  visit  to  this  country 
of  the  famous  Admiral  Togo,  Japan's  victori- 
ous sea-fighter  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
and  of  the  Chinese  cruiser  Ilai  Chi,  the  first 
Chinese  warship  to  come  into  American 
waters.  Admiral  Togo's  visit  has  already 
been  recorded  and  commented  upon  in  these 
pages.  Rear  Admiral  Ching  Pih  Kwong  and 
his  alert,  intelligent  Jack  Tars  made  an  ex- 
cellent impression  upon  American  naval  men 
and  upon  the  public  of  the  cities  he  visited 
last  month.  We  reproduce  on  the  preceding 
page  snapshots  of  these  two  Oriental  sailormen. 

„,  Another  cabinet  change  has  been 

Change  .  <^ 

of  Cabinet  brought  ubout  m  Japan,  owmg  to 
'" ''"'"'"  the  inability  of  Count  Katsura  to 
keep  promises  made  to  the  country  that  taxes 
should  not  be  increased  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  empire  at  home  and  abroad. 
Count  Katsura  resigned  on  August  25.  Early 
last  month  the  Emperor  summoned  Marquis 
Saionji  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The  new  min- 
isters who  are  likely  to  be  interesting  figures  in 
the  conduct  of  Japan's  foreign  relations  during 
the  next  few  months  are  Count  Hayashi,  who 
temporarily  takes  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
AlTairs,  Dr.  Vamamoto,  former  Governor  of 
the  Bank  of  Japan,  who  will  be  Minister  of 


Finance,  and  Viscount  Uchida,  up  to  last 
month  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
who  will,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  be  for- 
mally installed  as  Foreign  Minister.  Mar- 
quis Saionji  is  the  leader  of  the  Constitution- 
alist party,  and  was  Premier  from  1906-8.  It 
is  not  likely  that  his  administration  will  bring 
about  any  change  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
government.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  of  his  predecessor,  and  is,  moreover,  no 
more  able  than  Count  Katsura  to  prevent  the 
steady  increase  of  taxes,  which  is  the  price  the 
Japanese  people  are  paying  for  their  assump- 
tion of  the  role  of  a  great  world  power. 

utilizing  the  '^'"^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^''^  °^  ^^^  Bemc  Inter- 
Carnegie     national  Pcacc  Conference,  held 

Peace  Funci  early  in  August  in  the  Swiss 
capital,  was  the  formulation  of  a  program 
to  carry  out  funds  recently  made  available  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  This  conference,  in  v,  hich  all  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  took  part,  ap- 
pointed three  commissions  to  draft  questions 
and  problems  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
provisions  of  this  endowment  fund.  The 
first  commission  considered  "the  economic 
and  historical  causes  and  effects  of  war," 
the  second  "armaments  in  time  of  peace,'' 
and  the  third  "the  unifying  influences  in 
international  life."  The  suggestions  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  these  three  com- 
missions were  considered  and  approved  by 
the  entire  conference.  Commission  No.  i 
recommended  researches  into  the  causes  of 
wars  in  modern  times,  dividing  these  mi- 
nutely into  details  and  considering  among 
others  the  following:  conflicts  of  economic 
interests  (tariff's  and  international  loans  and 
investments);  the  anti-militarist  movement 
(from  political  and  religious  standpoints);  the 
position  of  organized  labor  and  the  Socialists; 
the  influence  of  women  and  woman  suft'rage; 
the  effects  of  war  (financially  and  economic- 
ally as  affecting  food  supplies  and  influenc- 
ing national  energy) ;  loss  of  human  life  (with 
its  effect  on  population,  birth  rate  and  sani- 
tary conditions).  The  report  of  Commission 
No.  2  considered  the  causes  of  armaments 
and  discussed  historically  and  economically 
the  rivalry  in  competition  in  the  armed 
strength  of  the  nations.  The  report  of  Com- 
mission No.  3  exj^ressed  the  opinion  that 
"the  economic  life  of  individual  countries  has 
definitely  ceased  to  be  self-contained  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  barriers  raised  by 
fiscal  duties,  it  is  becoming  in  ever-increasing 
measure  a  part  of  an  economic  life  in  which 
the  whole  world  participates." 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{From  August  21  to  September  20,  iQii) 


PROCEEDINGS    IN    CONGRESS 

August  21. — The  House  adopts  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Cotton  bill. 

August  22. — The  House  receives  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Cotton  bill.  .  .  .  The  special  session  of 
the  Sixty-Second  Congress,  called  by  the  President 
to  consider  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  agreements, 
adjourns  sine  die. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

August  21. — President  Taft  signs  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  Congress  admitting  Arizona  and  New 
Mexi'-o  to  statehood,  under  ccr  ain  prescribed  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  Colonel  RooseveL  announces  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  consent  to  the  use  of 
his  name  for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  1912. 
.  .  .  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  At^ri- 
culturc,  testifies  before  the  House  committee  inves- 
tigating the  charges  against  Dr.  Wiley  .  .  .  The 
first  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  new  charter  for 
.New  York  City  is  held. 

August  22. — President  lait  vetoes  the  Cotton 
bill,  alleging  that  it  was  hastily  drawn. 

August  23. — Speaking  before  the  national  en- 
campment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
President  Taft  discusses  the  proposed  arbitration 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  .  .  .  The 
army  estimates  for  1912  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
§94,210,400. 

August  24. — The  President  begins  his  vacation 
at  Beverly,  Mass. 

August  25. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post,  to  be 
tried  out  in  the  rural  districts. 

August  26. — The  first  election  under  the  new 
primary  law  in  Maryland  results  in  the  selection  of 
Arthur  P.  Gorman  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor. 

August  28.— The  Postmaster-Genera!  rules  that 
no  stamps  other  than  postage  stamps  can  be  used 
on  the  face  of  envelopes. 

August  29. —The  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  rejects, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  commission  plan 
of  government. 

August  30. — New  Mexico's  first  State  election 
is  set  for  November  7. 

August  31.— President  Taft,  speaking  before  the 
.■\rnerican  Bar  Association,  at  Boston,  urges  the 
ratification  of  the  arbitration  treaties  with  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

September  2.— The  voters  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  de- 
clare in  favor  of  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

September  5. — Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  is- 
sues a  statement  setting  forth  his  reasons  why 
President  Taft  should  not  be  renominated. 

September  7.  — In  the  Virginia  primary,  Thomas 
S.  Martin  (Dem.)  is  reelected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  Claude  A.  Swanson  (Dem.)  is  chosen 
to  serve  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator 
panicl.  .  .  .  Arthur  P.  Gorman  (Dem.)  and  Phillips 
Lee  Goldsborough  (Rep.)  are  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  by  the  State  conventions. 


September  9. — Governor  Harmon,  of  Ohio, 
speaking  at  Bo.ston,  severely  criticizes  President 
Taft's  vetoes  of  tariff  bills. 

September  11. — The  prohibitory  amendment  to 
the  Maine  con.stitution  is  repealed,  at  a  special 
election,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six  votes. 

September  12. — The  third  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors begins  its  sessions  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

September  13. — Mayor  Gaynor  states  that  the 
proposed  new  charter  for  New  York  City  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  himself. 

September  14. — Twenty-four  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernors in  session  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  unite  in  a 
protest  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against 
the  alleged  invasion  of  State  rights  by  federal 
courts;  Messrs.  Harmon,  Hadley,  and  Aldrich  are 
named  as  a  committee  to  present  the  Governors' 
case. 

September  15. — President  Taft  starts  from  his 
summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  on  a  13,000-mile 
trip  through  the  West.  .  .  .  The  charges  against 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  dismissed  by  the 
President  as  unfounded. 

September  16. — The  Governors  of  Utah,  Idaho, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Washington,  addressing 
a  woman-suffrage  meeting  in  New  York  City,  tell 
of  the  results  of  women  voting  in  their  respective 
States. 

September  18. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  De- 
troit, defends  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases. 

September  19. — Six  officials  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  are  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  in  Boston,  charged  with  violation  of  the 
anti-trust  law. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

August  21. — Sir  J.  P.  Whitney.  Premier  of  On- 
tario, expresses  his  belief  that  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  would  lead  to  annexation.  ...  A 
Socialistic  mass-meeting  in  Berlin  protests  against 
Germany's  policy  in  the  Moroccan  controversy. 

August  22. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns  to 
October  24.  .  .  .  Sir  David  Harrel  is  appointed 
chairman  of  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  British  railway  strike. 

August  24. — Manoel  de  Arriaga  is  elected  first 
President  of  Portugal  by  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. .  .  .  Count  Katsura  resigns  as  Premier  of 
Japan.  .  .  .  The  Czar  approves  a  bill,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Duma,  adding  part  of  Viborg  province 
to  that  of  St.  Petersburg, — the  first  step  in  the  par- 
tition of  Finland. 

August  25. — The  French  cabinet  reaches  an 
agreement  on  the  maximum  terms  which  will  be 
offered  to  Germany  in  the  Moroccan  affair. 

August  27. — A  revolutionary  plot  implicating 
ex-President  Davilla  is  discovered  in  Honduras. 

Augsut  28. — Redmond  Barry  is  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

August  29. — The  first. anniversary  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Korea  to  Japan  is  celebrated  at  Seoul.  .  .  . 
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bCENE  ON  THK  CHARLESTON  WATER-FRONT  AFTER  THE  RECENT 
HURRICANE  AND  FLOOD 


A  new  I\'ruvian  ministry  is  formed  by  Augustc 
Ganoza. 

August  30. — The  National  Progressive  part>-  in 
Mexico  nominates  Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  for 
President.  .  .  .  Marquis  Saionji  succeeds  in  forming 
a  ministry  in  Japan;  Viscount  Uchida,  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  is  chosen  as  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

August  31. — The  director  of  the  Louvre  is  sus- 
pended for  negligence  in  connection  with  the  theft 
ot  the  "Monna  Lisa." 

September  i. — Gen.  Emilio  Estrada  is  inaugur- 
ated President  of  Ecuador. 

September  2. — Joao  Chagas  forms  a  cabinet  in 
Portugal  to  succeed  the  provisional  one  which 
resigned  on  August  28.  .  .  .  Steps  are  taken  by  the 
Government  to  suppress  the  food  riots  in  the  north 
of  France,  but  it  is  decided  not  to  lower  the  tariff 
on  meats  and  provision^. 

September  3. — Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  candidate 
for  President  of  Mexico,  is  stoned  by  a  mob  of 
Maderists  in  the  capital. 

September  4. — President  Falliercs  reviews  at 
Toulon  more  than  fifty  war  vessels,  the  most  pow- 
erful fleet  that  France  ever  assembled. 

September  5.  —  IVIore  than  100  warships  of  the 
German  navy  are  reviewed  by  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel; 
the  recent  completion  of  three  first-class  battle- 
ships is  believed  to  displace  the  I'nited  States  as  the 
second  naval  power. 

Septem!)er  6. — The  forces  of  the  deposed  Shah 
AH  i\lohammed  are  severely  routed  by  Persian 
troops  near  Teheran. 

September  7. — The  I'rench  cai)inet  discusses 
measures  to  ameliorate  the  situation  caused  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  ...  It  is  annoiuiced  at  Lisbon 
that  12,000  Portuguese  troops  are  assembled  on  the 
northern  frontier  to  guard  against  a  Monarchist 
invasion.  ...  It  is  reported  that  the  revolution  in 
Ecuador  has  been  eftectually  checked 

September  ii. — The  German  army  maneuvers, 
the  greatest  ever  held,  are  begun  in  Pomerania 

September  12. — The  Viceroy  of  Sze-Chuen 
province,  China,  is  commanded  by  imperial  edict 


to  suppress  the  uprising.  ...  It 
is  announced  at  Washington  that 
Japan  will  abandon  its  naval 
station  at  Port  Arthur,  Man- 
churia, and  open  it  for  use  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

September  13. — Premier  Lau- 
rier  states  that  he  has  never  ex- 
perienced so  dishonest  a  fight 
as  is  being  waged  by  the  anti- 
American  faction  in  the  Canadian 
election. 

September  14.— Premier  Stoly- 
pin,  of  Russia,  is  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  by  a  Jewish  Socialist 
named  Bogroff  during  a  theatri- 
cal performance  at  Kiev.  ...  It 
is  believed  in  Persia  that  the 
tormer  Shah  has  abandoned  his 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne. 

September    18. — R.    L.     Bor- 
den,   the     Canadian  Opposition 
leader,  expresses  his  belief  that 
reciprocity     with     the      United 
States  is  not  a  commercial  ques- 
tion but  one  of  the  destin\-  of  the 
Dominion. 
Septemlier     K). — A     serious    Socialist     uprising 
threatens  throughout  Spain;   a  general  strike  of  all 
laI)or  unions  is  decided  upon,  and  the  country  is 
practically  under  martial  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

August  28. — The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Japan 
exchange  telegrams  of  felicitation  upon  the  final 
settlement  of  all  claims  growing  out  of  the  recent 
war.  ...  It  is  announced  at  Colon  that  the  United 
States  has  acquired  four  small  islands  at  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Panam.a  Canal. 

August  29. — More  than  500  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  Mexico,  for  damages  during  the 
recent  revolution,  ha\"e  been  filed  with  the  State 
Department  at  Washington. 

August  31. — It  is  stated  that  France  has  ofTered 
Germany  certain  portions  of  the  French  Congo  in 
exchange  for  absolute  recognition  of  her  rights  in 
Morocco. 

September  2. — A  statue  of  Baron  von  Steuben, 
presented  to  (iermany  b>-  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, is  unveiled  at  Potsdam  and  accepted  by  the 
Kaiser. 

September  4. — Negotiations  between  France  and 
(iermain-  o\er  the  Moroccan  afifair  arc  resumed  at 
Berlin. 

September  6. — Peruvians  and  Bolivians  are  again 
in  conflict  on  the  common  border.  .  .  .  The  Cana- 
dian Government  seizes  an  American  fishing 
schooner  at  Louisburg,  C.  B.,  alleging  a  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  18 18. 

September  7. — Unrest  in  China  over  the  Govern- 
ment's railroad  policy  causes  a  serious  uprising  in 
Sze-Chuen  province,  directed  mainly  against  for- 
eigners. 

September  10. — The  appointment  of  George 
Bakhmetiev  as  Russian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  is  announced.  .  .  .  France  receives  Germany's 
counter  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  the  Moroccan 
disiiute. 

Sei)tenil)er  ii .  —  The  owners  of  the  .American 
fishing  schooner  detained  at  Louisburg,  C.  B.,  are 
fined  by  the  (^anadian  authorities  for  a  breach  of 
the  fishing  regulations. 
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September  13. — France  rejects  Germany's 
counter  proposals  in  the  Moroccan  negotiations. 

September  18.— Geripany's  reply  to  the  latest 
French  proposals  concerning  Morocco  are  handed 
to  the  French  ambassador.  .  .  .  Advices  from  the 
besieged  city  of  Cheng-tu,  China,  where  the  for- 
eigners have  assembled,  state  that  they  are  un- 
molested and  that  food  is  coming  into  the  city. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  21. — Most  of  the  striking  British  railway 
employees  return  to  work. 

August  22. — "Monna  Lisa,"  Da  Vinci's  famous 
painting,  is  stolen  from  the  Louvre  (see  page  485). 

August  23. — A  committee  of  Southern  memb-rs 
of  Congress  urges  cotton  growers  to  hold  their 
product  for  thirteen  c jnts  and  asks  Stats  banki.i? 
associations  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  spscuLxtors. 

August  24. — The  dock  strike  at  Liverpool  comes 
to  an  end,  and  68,000  men  return  to  work. 

August  25. — Landing  at  Governors  Island, 
Harry  N.  Atwood  completes  his  aeroplane  flight 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  (begun  on  August  14), 
establishing  a  new  world's  record  for  distance.  .  .  . 
Twenty-eight  persons  lose  their  lives  in  the  wreck 
of  a  Lehigh  Valley  train  which  jumped  the  track  on 
a  viaduct  near  Manchester,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Judge  Har- 
vey M.  Trimble,  of  Illinois,  is  elected  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the 
national  encampment  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  The 
seventh  annual  Esperanto  Congress,  at  Antwerp, 
comes  to  an  end. 

August  26. — Andre  Jaeger-Schmidt,  arriving  at 
Paris,  completes  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  39 
clays,  19  hours,  and  43  minutes.  ...  A  false  alarm 
of  fire  during  a  moving-picture  performance  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  causes  a  stampede  and  the  death 
of  twenty-six  persons  from  suffocation.  ...  A  shell 
fired  from  a  gun  designed  for  use  against  air  craft 
reaches  an  altitude  of  18,000  feet  at  the  proving 
grounds  at  Indian  Head,  Md.  .  .  .  The  Argentine 
battleship  Rivadavia,  the  largest  in  the  world,  is 
launched  at  Quincy,  Mass.  ...  A  lockout  is  de- 
clared against  60  per  cent,  of  the  metal  workers  at 
Dresden  and  Chemnitz.  .  .  .  Frost  causes  consider- 
able damage  to  wheat  in  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 

August  27. — A  wind  storm  with  a  velocity  of 
eighty-five  miles  an  hour  .strikes  Charleston,  S.  C, 
causing  the  loss  of  fifteen  lives  and  the  destruction 
of  property  amounting  to  a  million  dollars.  .  .  . 
The  Pope  receives  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  bestows  the  apostolic  blessing  on 
the  churches  of  South  America. 

.August  29. — .Admiral  Togo  sails  for  Japan  from 
Seattle. 

August  31. — Twenty-five  deaths  from  cholera 
occur  in  Constantinople.  .  .  .  The  month's  output 
of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  mines  amounts  to 
5*14.757.853.  a  new  record. 

^  September  i. — Serious  rioting  occurs  throughout 
France  during  demonstrations  against  the  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs.  .  .  .  Vice-President  Krutt- 
schnitt,  of  the  Harriman  lines,  following  a  confer- 
ence at  San  F'rancisco,  refuses  the  demands  for 
recognition  of  the  Federation  of  Shop  Employees. 
.September  3-— Ten  thousand  persons  attend  the 
annual  love  feast"  of  the  Camp  Meeting  Associa- 
tion at  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J. 

September  4.— Roland  G.  Garros  ascends  in  an 
aeroplane  at  Parame.  France,  to  a  height  of  13.943 


JUDGE   HARVEY  M.    TRIMBLE,   OF   ILLINOTS 
(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic) 

feet,  a  new  world's  record.  .  .  .  The  British  Trades 
Union  Congress,  representing  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  workers,  begins  its  sessions  at  Newcastle, 
England. 

September  5.— -A.  company  is  formed  to  operate 
a  freight  and  passenger  service  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  via  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  Great 
floods,  affecting  more  than  700  miles  of  the  Yangste- 
Kiang  valley,  cause  the  death  of  several  hundred 
Chinese  natives  each  day.  .  .  .  Textile  mills  in  New 
England  employing  55,000  workers  are  reopened. 
.  .  .  .  An  unusually  long  period  of  rainy  weather 
efTectually  puts  an  end  to  New  York  City's 
threatened  water  famine. 

September  8. — M.  Helles,  a  French  aviator,  flies 
776  miles  at  Etampes,  in  a  little  over  fourteen 
hours. 

September  9. — Forty  persons  are  injured  in  the 
cheaper-food  riots  at  Brest,  France.  .  .  .  An  aerial 
post  service  is  inaugurated  in  England  between 
Hendon  and  Windsor  Castle,  about  twenty  miles 
apart.  ...  A  $100,000,000  corporation  is  formed  to 
take  over  the  trolley  lines  in  California  controlled 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

September  11. — Mount  Etna  is  in  violent  erup- 
tion; it  is  reported  that  a  lava  stream  2000  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep  is  pouring  down  its  sides. 
.  .  .  The  cruiser  Hai  CJii,  the  first  Chinese  warship 
to  enter  the  port  of  New  York,  drops  anchor  in  the 
Hudson  River.  .  .  .  Robert  G.  Fowler  leaves  San 
Francisco  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to  New  York. 

September'13. — James  J.  Ward,  of  Chicao'o,  starts 
froni  New  York  City  in  an  attempt  to  fly  in  an 
aeroplane  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  .  .  .It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  German  and  French  military  officers,  at 
the  end  of  their  respective  maneuvers,  that  the 
aeroplane  is  of  incalculable  value  for  purposes  of 
observation. 
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Aiijiust  21. — Gamaliel  Bradtoni,  llic  political 
( (  oiiomist  and  anli-impfrkilist,  80.  .  .  .  William 
Kotch  Wistcr,  known  as  "iho  father  of  American 
cricket,"  84.  .  .  .  Major  George  Chappell,  past 
grand  commander  of  the  (irand  Army  of  the  Re- 
])ublic  in  New  York,  81. 

August  22.— Martin  Dewey  Follelte,  former 
judge  of  the  Ohio  Su])reme  Court  and  a  noted  crim- 
inologist, 84. 

August  25. — William  Street  llutchings,  iLirmerlv 
\\ell  known  as  Barnum's  "lightning  calculator,"  80. 

August  26. — Re\ .  John  Bancroft  Dcvins,  editor 
anil  owner  of  the  New  York  Observer,  54.  .  .  .  Ed- 
ward L.  Curtis,  professor  of  Greek  at  the  ^'ale 
1  )i\inity  School,  57. 

August  28. — Max  Gebhard  Seckendorff,  a 
w  idely  known  newspaper  writer  of  Washington,  58. 

August  29. — Asaf  Jan  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  premier 
prince  of  the  Indian  Empire,  45. 

September  i. — Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  major- 
general  of  volunteers  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  VVar, 
85.  .  .  .  Bradford  Lee  Gilbert,  architect  of  New 
fork's  first  skyscraper. 

September  2. — Roger  Quarles  Mills,  formerly 
Congressman  and  United  States  Senator  from 
Texa-,  and  aulhtsr  of  the  Mill-  larif)  bill  of  1887,  79. 


THK    I.ATE    CO  I..    JOHN    M.COOK,  Of    NEW    YORK 

(Youngest  of  the  "  Fightintj  McCooks,"  a  noted  Ohio  famih- 

in  the  Civil  War.    His  father,  his  eight  older  brother-;. 

and  five  cousins  were  all  offieers  in  the  Union 

armv,  except  one  lad  who  as  a  private 

fell  at  Bull  Run) 


Seplemi)er  14. — Refined  sugar  is  (|Uotetl  at  7I1 
( ents  per  pound  wholesale  in  New  York  City,  as 
compared  with  43-5  cents  in  February  last.  .  .  . 
Ihe  eruption  of  Mount  Etna  continues,  it  being 
estimated  that  20,000  persons  have  been  rendered 
homeless.  ...  It  is  reported  from  Constantinople 
that  the  cholera  e|)idrniic  has  \\i])ed  out  whole 
villages. 

September  16. — A  racing  automobile  at  the  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  crashes  through  a  fence 
and  causes  the  death  of  ten  persons. 

September  17. — It  is  reported  thai  the  lava  How 
from  Mt.  Etna  has  decreased  slightly.  .  .  .  C.  V. 
Rodgcrs,  starting  from  New  York,  becomes  the 
third  entrant  in  the  transcontinental  aeroplane  ra<c 
for  a  $50,000  prize. 

September  18.— Martial  law  is  declared  in 
Vienna  following  .several  davs'  rioting  over  the  high 
price  of  foodstuffs.  .  .  .  Railway  traffic  in  Ireland 
is  completely  tied  up  by  a  strike  on  the  three  prin- 
cipal sy  steins. 

September  20. — The  mammoth  steamship 
Olympir,  with  nearly  2000  returning  Americans  on 
boani,  is  rammed  by  the  British  cruiser  TIawke,  off 
Southampton;  both  vessels  are  considerably  dam- 
aged. 


iil)\  ri;;l)l  liy  S.   Kin.l,   l-.isUin 

PROl'KSSOR     FRA.NHS      \.    MAKllI,    Of 

LA  K  A  Y ICTTE    COLLEGE 

(The  eminent  philologist  who  died  on  September  o,  at 

the  age  of  eighty-six) 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 
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September  3. — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  R.  Grcenleaf, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  an  authority  on  military  hygiene, 

73- 

September  5. — Leopold  Flameng,  a  noted  French 
engraver,  79. 

September  6. — Mrs.  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 
the  novelist.  .  .  .  Armand  Cochefort,  chief  of  the 
detective  ser\'ice  of  Paris  during  the  Dreyfus 
iffair,  61. 

September  7. — Prof.  Masuchika  Shimose,  in- 
ventor of  the  high  explosive  used  by  the  Japanese 
navy,  52. 

September  8.— Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  Parkman 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Harvard  University,  67. 
.  .  .  Francis    LeBaron    Robbins,    the    prommcnt 

Pittsburgh  coal  operator,  56 Luigi  Vannuncini, 

a  prominent  Italian  pedagogue. 

September  9.— Prof.  Francis  Andrew  March- 
the  noted  philologist  of  Lafayette  College,  86.  .  .  • 
Col.  J.  C.  Gordon,  the  Confederate  leader,  con- 
spicuous at  Chickamauga,  77. 

September  10. — James  Russell  Solcy,  author  of 
many  works  on  naval  history  and  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  60.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman 
Edward  H.  Funston,  of  Kansas,  75.  .  .  .  Edward 
Butler,  formerly  Democratic  "boss"  of  St.  Louis, 
73.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  F.  Harris,  a  prominent  Penn- 
sylvania physician,  68.  .  .  .  Dr.  George  Alexander 
De  Santos  Saxe,  an  eminent  New  York  gynecolo- 
gist, 35.  -  .  •  Rev.  Mother  Sarah  Jones,  superior 
vicar  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Kenwood, 
N.  Y.,  88.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Samantha  Breniholz,  chief 
telegrapher  of  the  Union  army  during  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  75.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  George  Thomson 
Knight,  a  widely  known  author  and  lecturer  on 
theological  subjects,  60. 

September  1 1  .—Congressman  James  P.  Latta, 
of  the  Third  Nebraska  District,  67.  .  .  .  Carola 
Woerishoffer,  special  State  investigator  of  labor 
conditions  in  New  York,  25.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Freeman 
Pratt  Tower,  formerly  president  of  Montana  Wes- 
leyan  College.  .  .  .  Captain  George  Edward  Mer- 
ritt,  a  pioneer  navigator  on  the  Great  Lakes,  68. 

September  12. — ^John  Souther,  a  pioneer  manu- 
facturer of  excavating  machinery  and  locomotives, 
97.  ...Most  Rev.  William  Alexander,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland 
(Church  of  Ireland),  87. 

September  14. — Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Robertson, 
Baron  Lochee,  the  well-known  British  student  of 
American  affairs,  66.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Edson 
Evans,  a  well-known  American  author  living  in 
(Germany,  79. 

September  15. — Joel  Benton,  the  poet,  80.  .  .  . 
Gen.  William  Robertson  Boggs.  of  the  Confederate 
army,  83.  .  .  .  William  T.  Smithers,  Secretary  of 
State  of  Delaware,  58. 


THE  LATE  GEN.  GEORGE  W.  GORDON 

(Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United    Confederate   Veterans 

and  Member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee) 

September    16. — Edward    Whymper,    the    first 
man  to  ascend  the  Matterhorn,  71.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen. 
Michael   R.   Morgan,   U.   S.   A.,   retired,   78.  .  .  . 
Mother  Mary  Monica,  head  of  the  Order  of  Feli- 
cian  Sisters  in  America,  83. 

September  17. — Thomas  H.  Carter,  twice  a  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  56.  .  .  .  Col.  John  James 
McCook,  conspicuous  for  gallantry  during  the  Civil 
War  and  later  an  eminent  corporation  lawyer  of 
New  York,  66.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Henderson 
Virgin,  a  prominent  Congregational  minister  of 
New  York,  noted  for  his  oratory,  69. 

September  18. — Peter  A.  Stolypin,  Premier  of 
Russia,  50.  .  .  .  Edmond  H.  Madison,  "Insurgent" 
Representative  from  the  Seventh  Kansas  District, 
46.  .  .  .  Max  Hugo  Liebermann  von  Sonnenberg, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  63. 

September  19. — Gen.  Antenor  Firmin,  a  former 
President  of  Haiti.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  Reu- 
ben K.  Bachman,  of  Pennsylvania,  77. 

September  20. — Sir  Robert  Hart,  the  eminent 
authority  on  Chinese  commercial  affairs,  76. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


P 


■LET  US  HAVE 
RECIPROCITY" 


npHE  stirring  campaiffii  on  the  issue  of 
■*■  recii)rocity  <)ccu])ied  the  center  of  the 
stage  in  Canada  last  month,  cuhninating  in 
the  election  on  September  21.  The  fight 
waxed  exceedingly  hot  on  both  sides,  the 
newspapers  of  the  Dominion  pouring  forth  an 
unbroken  stream  of  forcible  text  and  striking 
cartoons  for  and  against  the  reciprocity  pro- 
posal. A  few  cartoons,  both  Canadian  and 
American,  are  rei)roduced  on  this  page,  and 
others  are  reprinted  in  our  editorial  depart- 
ment, where  the  subject  of  the  Canadian 
elections  is  commented  upon. 


From  the  A  merican 
(New  York) 


K IXI  I'ROflTV — OK — .\XI^[OSITY? 

Fnini  the  Jonnin!  (MinneapoHsi 


WHY?      OH,    WHY? 

-and  echo  answers  Why? 

From  the  Herald  (Montreal) 


STATIXG    A    WELL-KNOWN   FACT 

Knc.i.neer  Borden  (to  Canada):  "  If  that  leak  is  not 
slopped  at  once,  the  hole  will  increase  in  size  until  the  entire 
flood  washes  down  over  our  prosperous  country,  leaving  ruin 
and  destruction  in  its  wake  " 

From  the  Star  (Montro.-il) 
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"'way  down  in  my  heart  I've  got  a  feeling  for 
you" 

From  the  Herald  (Washington) 

The  cartoon  printed  above  would  seem  to 
presage  no  very  tender  treatment  of  the 
Tariff  Board  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  which 
may  desire  to  do  its  own  tariff  tinkering,  un- 
assisted by  boards,  when  it  meets  again  in 
December.  The  other  cartoons  on  this  page 
have  to  do  \\'ith  President  Taft's  extended 
trip  through  the  West,  which  began  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  This  trip  of  the  President's  has 
provoked  a  great  many  cartoons,  represent- 


PRESIDENT    TAFT    ON    HIS    13,000-MILE    CIRCUIT 
From  the  American  (New  York) 

ing  him  variously  as  defender  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties,  of  reciprocity,  of  his  attitude  on 
the  tariff,  and  as  the  antagonist  of  the  in- 
surgents, making  an  expedition  into  "the 
enemies'  country." 


A   CHANCE   FOR    ANOTHER    ARBITRATION   TREATY 
From  the  Tribune  (New  York) 


IN   THE   MIDDLE   OF   THE    ROAD 

There  are  going  to  be  some  critical  moments 

From  iha  Daily  News  (Chicago) 
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MI.IXG  PARTICILAR   ATTIiNTION  TO  THAT    CRAXD   OJ.D 
I'ARTY   SPLIT.      From  the  h'.veniivi  Post  (Chicago) 


rHEREPUBI.ICAX  RIX'.ULARS  TO  THE  IXSCRCiEXT^  ;  "lldW 

WOULD   VOL'  LIKE   TO  PLAY   SECOND  FIDDLE  ?" 

From  the  Herald  (Washington) 

Judging  by  the  cartoons  appearing  in  the 
newspapers,  the  ante-convention  battle  be- 
tween the  Insurgents  and  the  Administra- 
tion is  already  on.  The  embarrassing  "  split " 
in  the  Grand  Old  Party  is  painfully  apparent. 
One  cartoonist  suggests  that  the  Insurgents 
may  be  asked  to  play  second  fiddle  and  take 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  while  others 
opine  that  they  will  have  a  Presidential  can- 
didate of  their  own  in  Justice  Hughes.. 


WHICH    MKUICIXE.-'       A    PROBLEM    FOR    I912 

From  the  Spokf^iii<ni-Keiie',i'  (Spokane) 


IHI,       r'H()(;RESSIVE      REPUBLICANS      HAVE      DECIDED 

(see  above) 
From  the  EveninR  Poxt  (Chicago) 


ALPHONSE  AND  liASTON.     From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 
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PRESIDENT    AND    EX-PRESIDENT    ON    THE    NEW     ARBI- 
TRATION  TREATIES 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 

The  difference  in  the  views  of  President 
Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt  on  the 
arbitration  treaties  has  inspired  a  number  of 
cartoons,  in  some  of  which  the  Colonel  re- 
appears in  cowboy  costume,  "shooting  up" 
the  treaties!  The  two  cartoons  at  the  bottom 
of  this  page  reflect  the  result  of  the  vote  on  the 
liquor  question  in  Maine  last  month,  and 
President  Taft's  vindication  of  Dr.  Wiley 
made  public  at  Beverly  on  September  15. 


THE    ARBITRINITY 
From  the  National  Review  (Shanghai) 

The  above  cartoon  is  a  graceful  tribute  paid 
by  the  National  Review  of  Shanghai  to  the 
arbitration  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  France,  signed  in  August,  and  to 
be  voted  on  during  the  early  days  of  the 
coming  regular  session  of  Congress. 


"the   pitcher   goes   to   THE   WELL*' 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 


WILEY ! 
From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 
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DOFS  THIS  EXPLAIN    THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING? 
Why  the  consumer  has  to  pay  a  dollar  for  that  for  which  the  producer  receives  only  twenty-five  cents 

From  the  Saiiirday  Globe  fUtica) 


The  responsiljility  fur  the  great  difference 
between  what  the  producer  receives  'and  the 
consumer  pays  for  food  products  is  being  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  middleman, — or,  more  cor- 


rectly, middlew^'y?,  since,  according  to  a  New 
York  judge  in  a  recent  chicken  case,  there  are 
as  many  as  six.  Direct  trade  between  pro- 
(hicer  and  consumer  is  being  urged  as  a  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  high  food  prices.  The 
two  cartoons  below  picture  the  Wall  Street 
mouse  frightening  the  country's  prosperity, 
and  the  present  ])Iight  of  American  railroads. 


nil,    lOLLY   OF    191 1 
Kri.ni  llu'  Clnhi-  and    \dverlher  (W  \v  York) 


NO    WONUER    m;    FEKl.S   INDISl'OSKD 
Prom  the  Ricord  Herald  (Chicago) 
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lulix     Hl"J,l.  S    JOH — TFIK    SIX    XKVKR    SETS    ON    IT 
From  the  Oregoniaii  (Portland; 


(  AIMIAI. — TIIK    Xi:\V    Al'OSTLE    OF    PEACE 
From  the  Herald  fXcw  York) 

The  dispute  between  France  and  Germany 
over  Morocco  and  the  generally  disturbed 
conditions  of  labor  abroad  furnished  the 
themes  for  the  bulk  of  the  cartoons  on  Euro- 
pean topics  during  the  past  few  weeks.  France 
and  Germany  making  up  after  their  tiff  over 
Morocco,  the  transportation  strike  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  international  significance  of 
Lord  Kitchener's  appointment  as  British 
pro-consul  in  Egypt — these  are  the  subjects 
of  the  cartoons  on  this  page. 


IHE    BRITISH    BRIDGE    FROM    EGYPT   TO    INDIA 
From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 


FR.\NCE    AND    (iERMAXY — IN    ACCORD    OX    MOROCCO 
From  the  Press  (New  York) 


EXPANSION 

From  the  TIVW  (New  York) 
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BARON  VON  KIDERLEN-WAECHTER 


T^^HE  mo\nng  spirit,  indeed  the  head  and 
front  on  the  German  side,  in  the  game  of 
high  politics  with  France  over  Morocco,  has 
been  the  pugnacious  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Baron  Alfred  von  Kiderlen-Waechter. 
A  typical  German  diplomat  of  the  modern 
school,  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  has 
achieved  success  as  his  country's  representa- 
tive at  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Constantinople, 
Stockholm,  and  several  of  the  Balkan  capitals. 
It  is  largely  due  to  his  keen  diplomacy  and 
tireless  energy  that  the  "Fatherland"  now 
plays  such  a  prominent  and  profitable  part  in 
the  economic  and  commercial  development  of 
the    Balkans   and   Turkey.     While    he    was 


Minister  at  Bucharest'  in  the  summer  of 
1910,  he  succeeded  Baron  von  Schoen  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Empire.  A  man  of 
dominating  personality,  rather  brusque  man- 
ners, and  a  pronounced  Chauvinistic  turn 
of  mind,  since  his  advent  at  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  to  take  charge  of  the  empire's  deal- 
ings with  foreign  powers,  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter  has  swung  into  the  center  of  the 
stage  and  quite  obscured  from  the  world's 
view,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  more  mild- 
mannered,  less  assertive  Imperial  ChancelU)r. 
The  Foreign  Minister,  who  is  nt)w  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  is  a  Bavarian  by  birth, 
with  fine  social  instincts. 


THEOPnilJi   DELCA  SSE 


\27 


THEOPHILE  DELCASSE 


1  F  Delcasse,  who  is  probably,  take  it  all  in 
all,  the  most  celebrated  diplomatist  in 
Europe,  is  not  officially  at  the  helm  of  foreign 
a  Hairs  in  France,  it  is  because  this  would  be 
an  unnecessary  offense  .to  Germany.  Titles 
are  of  minor  importance.  As  Minister  of 
-Marine,  Delcasse  is  building  up  the  French 
navy.  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  backbone 
and  dominating  spirit  of  the  Caillaux  Minis- 
try, and  his  hand  may  be  seen  in  every  move 
made  by  the  less  assertive  de  Selves,  who  holds 
the  foreign  portfolio.  It  was  Delcasse  who 
brought  about  the  cordial  understanding 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  It  was 
this  same  finished,   polished,   secretive  and 


tenacious  Gallic  statesman  \\\\o  precipitatecl 
the  Moroccan  crisis  five  years  ago,  and  was 
\irtually  forced  to  resign  from  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  appease  German  wrath. 
His  consuming  passion  is  to  bring  about  the 
effective  isolation  of  Germany  and  eliminate 
her  from  the  chessboard  of  European  diplom- 
acy. Delcasse  is  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He 
has  been  a  journalist  and  a  professor.  His 
s])ecialty  is  foreign  affairs.  He  has  been 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  and  Colonial  Min- 
ister. He  acted  as  mediator  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  in  1899.  He  has, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  what  the  French  call 
the  personality  of  a  Premier. 
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STOLYPIN,    RUSSIA'S   MAN   OF   IRON 


pETER  Arkadyevitch  Stolypin,  Russia's 
*  Premier,  the  man  of  iron,  who  never 
smiled  except  when  he  was  hurt,  who  was 
assassinated  last  month,  was  an  orthodox 
Russian  of  a  peasant-like  faith  in  his  country's 
destiny  and  the  autocratic  ilea  of  govern- 
ment. He  began  life  with  no  social  advan- 
tages, not  even  a  commission  in  the  army. 
His  ambition  was  to  do  for  Russia  what 
Bismarck  did  for  the  German  Empire.  He 
strove  to  Russify  all  the  diverse  races  of  the 
empire,  and  while  he  always  favored 
legislative  projects  that  would  make  for 
Russian  prestige  abroad  and  would  ameli- 
orate the  lot  of  the  peasants,  he  often 
fathered    severe    repressive    measures,    par- 


ticularly against  the  Poles  and  Jews.  In 
March  last,  he  resigned  because  his  pet  [)ro- 
ject  for  the  extension  of  the  Zemstvo  system 
of  local  governi.ient  to  all  sections  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  in  v.hich  it  had  not  previously 
prevailed,  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  the 
lOmpire.  Czar  Nicholas,  howe\'er,  persuaded 
him  to  remain  at  his  post.  Stolypin  was  a 
fearless  man  of  sincere  convictions,  though 
undoubtedly  of  the  old  Russian  reactionary 
type  of  mind.  The  fact  that  the  Emperor 
was  not  able,  during  the  five  years  of  Stolypin's 
incumbency,  to  get  a  premier  to  relieve  him, 
would  seem  to  be  an  indication  that  with 
Stolypin  out  of  the  way,  a  new  order  of 
things  will  soon  begin  in  Russia. 


BOY  SCOU  rs  OF  STAUNTON.  VIRGINIA 


thb:  boy  scouts  of  America 

BY  DAN  BEARD 

(National  Scout  Commissioner) 


SOME  husky  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
were  pitching  quoits,  when  one  of  the 
players  somehow  lost  his  balance  just  as  he 
was  about  to  make  a  pitch.  In  his  struggle 
to  save  himself,  his  body  swung  round  in  a 
half  circle,  he  flung  his  arms  out  to  balance 
himself,  and  the  iron  ring  flew  off  at  a  tangent, 
gyrating  through  the  air,  landing  in  the  midst 
of  a  merry  group  of  picnickers,  who  were 
eating  their  lunch  from  a  cloth  spread  on  the 
grass. 

There  was  a  shrill  scream,  and  a  young 
woman  threw  up  her  hands  and  fell  backward 
on  the  sward,  with  an  ugly  gash  in  her  head 
from  which  the  red  bloocl  flowed  profusely. 
The  other  women  screamed  shrilly  too,  either 
out  of  sympathy  or  because  it  was  the  only 
thing  they  knew  how  to  do  in  such  an 
emergency. 

The  men  joined  the  crowd  and  elbowed  and 
jostled  one  another,  stupidly,  helplessly,  star- 
ing at  the  \ictim  of  the  accident,  at  the  same 
time  shutting  off  all  fresh  air  from  the  now 
unconscious  girl. 

No  one  knew  what  to  do;  the  accident  was 
unlooked  for,  unusual,  and,  hence  they  were 
unprepared.  A  small  boy  not  over  twelve 
years  of  age  in  a  khaki  suit,  a  modified  cow- 
boy's hat,  and  with  a  bag  like  a  canvas  haver- 
sack hanging  by  a  strap  over  his  shoulders, 


was  attracted  by  the  commotion,  and,  boy- 
fashion,  wormed  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
He  was  not  excited,  nor  nonplussed ;  he  looked 
calmly  around  at  the  crowd,  and,  in  the  even 
voice  of  one  accustomed  to  being  obeyed, 
gave  the  command  to  "Stand  back  and  give 
this  woman  air." 

Without  question  and  without  realizing 
their  own  absurdly  ignominious,])osition,  the 
people  quietly  obeyed,  and  at  a  respectful 
distance  watched  the  small  boy  stanch  the 
blood,  close  the  gaping  lips  of  the  wound, 
apply  the  antiseptics,  and,  with  the  deftness 
of  an  expert  surgeon,  bind  up  the  head  with 
bandages.  He  even  administered  a  restora- 
tive, and  then  as  the  young  woman  sat  up, 
blinking  at  the  crowd,  the  boy,  a  lad  of  a  few 
words,  said,  "Now  take  this  woman  home." 
A  minute  more  and  the  little  iigure  had 
mingled  with  the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

It  was  not  until  it  was  all  over  that  anyone 
thought  to  ask  who  had  so  masterfully  taken 
charge  of  the  situation,  and  efficiently  ren- 
dered first  aid  to  the  injured. 

At  first  there  was  no  answer,  and  then  an- 
other lad  with  the  same  sort  of  a  campaign 
hat  answered,  "Oh,  him?  Why  he's  one  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  belongs  to 
Mr.  Sutton's  troop.  He  passed  such  a  bully 
examination  on  first  aid  that  the  ))atrol  made 
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BEARING  AN  INJURED  SCOUT  ON  A  UTTER  IMPROVISED  FROM 
COATS  AND  STICKS 


his  life  for  his  companion. 
This  incident  shows  a  quick 
wit,  courage,  and  physical 
preparedness,  but  the  Scout 
movement  would  fail  if  it 
did  not  attain  still  greater 
things  in  boys. 

Scouts  are  not  allowed  to 
accept  tips  or  to  be  paid  for 
any  act  of  kindness  or  cour- 
tesy. An  amusing  instance 
of  the  working  of  this  law 
among  the  street  gamins  re- 
cently occurred  in  New  York 
City.  A  small  Scout  stepped 
up  to  an  old  lady  and  offered 
to  carry  her  satchel  for  her. 
When  he  reached  her  front 
door,  she  gave  him  fifteen 
cents;  he  tipped  his  hat  and 
retired.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward the  bell  rang  and  the 
him  the  'toter'  of  the  first-aid  kit.  What  old  lady  found  the  same  little  Scout  on  the 
does  B.  P.  stand  for?  Oh,  that  means  'Be  front-door  step.  Said  he,  "Me  bruder  says 
Prepared.'"  With  that  the  youth  saluted  to  me,  says  he,  'You're  a  bum  Scout  to 
and  retired  to  join  his  friends.  take  money  from  an  old  woman  for  carrying 

This  incident  happened  in  the  Keystone   her  satchel.'    Here's  your  money,  mum.    I'm 
State.   Similar  instances  are  happening  all  over   sorry  I  took  it." 
the  country,  for  the  Boy  Scouts  are  prepared 

for  fun,  for  work,  or  for  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  learning  by  doing 

and    for   serious    study.     The    Philadelphia 

Scout  proved  himself  ready  for  an  emergency,  Such  incidents  are  typical  of  the  spirit 
but  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member  which  the  Boy  Scout  movement  seeks  to 
has  taught  the  boys  many  other  things.  Here  arouse  in  the  boys.  Its  threefold  aim,  of 
is  another  example:  A  troop  of  Baltimore  strengthening  the  body,  training  the  mind, 
Scouts  were  in  swirnming  in  the  Potomac  and  building  up  the  character,  is  based  upon 
River.  A  Tenderfoot,  frail  of  body  and  un-  the  practical  idea  of  leading  a  boy  to  be  thor- 
able  to  swim,  got  beyond  his  depth.  He  ough,  honorable,  and  alert  in  his  play  and  to 
yelled  for  help.  Straight- 
way a  brother  Tenderfoot, 
who  could  swim  only  a  few 
strokes  and  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  shore,  took  a  run- 
ning dive  from  a  spring- 
board and  sank  to  the  lx)t- 
tom  directly  under  the  Ten- 
derfoot. Standing  u  n  d  e  r 
water,  he  held  his  companion 
firm  and  safe  until  H.  Lau 
ranee  Eddy,  Scout  Commis 
sioner  of  Baltimore,  ran  u]) 
from  the  camp  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  Scouts  formed  ;i 
human  chain  to  rescue  botli 
boys. 

"That's    what    a    Scout 
always  should  do,"  modestly  the  'Firemens  lift"  as  practised  by  boy  scouts  of 

answered  the  lad  who  risked  st,  paul.  Minnesota 
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be  thoughtful  of  others.  It  shows  him  how 
to  gain  skill  in  play  by  learning  many  useful 
things.  It  relies  on  the  psychological  fact 
that  the  boy,  with  his  irresistible  curiosity, 
turns  in  fun  to  inquire  into  many  things  that 
have  a  practical  and  educational  value.  The 
Scout  movement  leads  him  on  and  rewards 
him  for  his  thorough  investigation  of  any  such 
field.  This  movement  is  upsetting  and  revo- 
lutionizing the  modern  modes  of  education. 
It  has  emphatically  proved  that  our  boys  can 
and  will  voluntarily  learn  how  to  do  things  that 
a  decade  ago  few  would  have  thought  possi- 
ble to  teach  them.  Scout  Commissioner 
Sutton  told  me  that  when  they  asked  the 
surgeons  to  talk  to  the  Scouts  on  the  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  the  medical  men  laughed  at 
the  idea.  Yet  when  they  did  give  talks,  the 
boys  proved  to  be  such  apt  pupils  that  some 
of  them  rival  the  professional  gentlemen 
themselves  in  the  skill  they  display. 

WHAT    rr    MEANS    TO    BE   A    SCOUT 

The  Scout  activities  appeal  to  the  boys 
because  they  include  innumerable  things 
which  their  heroes  of  fiction  and  history  have 
done.  In  place  of  trying  to  force  the  boys 
to  conform  to  the  artificial  ideas  and  stand- 


ards of  the  adults,  evolved  by  adults  who  lead 
artificial  lives,  we  go  to  the  hoys  themselves^  find 
out  the  real  things  which  interest  them,  the 
fundamental  causes  for  their  activities,  the 
kind  of  men  that  make  heroes  for  them,  and 
then  we  endeavor  to  show  them  how  they 
can  derive  entertainment  in  natural  boyish 
ways;  how  they  can  emulate  the  remarkable 
virtues  of  such  real  boy's  heroes  as  the  pic- 
turesque groups  of  remarkable  persons  de- 
veloped by  our  frontier,  whom  we  call  the 
Buckskin  Knights — such  men  as  Jonathan 
Chapman  (Appleseed  Johnny),  a  follower  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg's  teachings;  the  dare- 
devil Simon  Kenton,  a  devout  Methodist;  the 
greatest  scout  that  ever  lived,  Daniel  Boone, 
of  Quaker  ancestors,  whose  whole  life  was 
influenced  by  the  precepts  of  the  Friends;  the 
great  pathfinder,  Marquette,  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  product  of  the  frontier;  George  Washington, 
the  foundation  of  whose  remarkable  character 
was  built  in  the  wilderness  among  the  Buck- 
skin men.  These  are  real,  genuine  heroes, 
whose  virtues  our  boys  may  safely  copy. 

The  boys  by  becoming  Scouts  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  woodcraft,  gain  knowl- 
edge of  birds  and  trees,  learn  the  secrets  of  the 
woods,  to  swim,  paddle  a  canoe  and  do  many 
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CAMP  ACTIVITIES 


Other  things  boys  love  to  do.  At  all  times 
they  have  over  them  a  Scoutmaster,  whose 
credentials  have  been  approved  and  who  is 
really  their  physical,  mental,  and  character 
trainer.  He  watches  over  them  and  guides 
them  in  their  play  and  their  various  activities, 
trains  them  in  alertness,  self-reliance,  and 
other  Scout  virtues.  His  aim  is  to  turn  out 
useful,  self-reliant,  alert,  honest  citizens. 

The  idea  of  Scoutcraft  appeals  strongly  to 
our  youth.  It  is  not  a  religious  movement, 
although  all  religions  endorse  it,  for  we  take 
the  middle  road  and  go  no  farther  than  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 


man.  It  is  not  a  military 
movement,  for  militarism  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence; 
it  is  not  nature  study,  for 
there  are  hundreds  of  soci- 
eties devoted  entirely  to  that 
subject  which  are  unknown' 
to  fame;  it  is  not  athletic,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  un- 
known athletic  associations; 
it  is  not  woodcraft.  It  is 
all  these  things  and  more  put 
in  a  way  that  strikes  the 
boys  as  manly  and  helpful. 
In  this  work  we  do  not  aim 
to  win  the  boys  from  any 
religious  associations,  or 
wholesome  or  healthful  or- 
ganizations. Our  object  is 
to  supplement  and  help  exist- 
ing educational  agencies, 
such  as  the  church,  school,  boys'  clubs,  Sun- 
day School,  Young  Men's  Catholic  Associa- 
tions, Young  Men's  Hebrew  Associations, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Social  Settlement. 

"be  prepared'' 

While  a  boy  is  having  fun  engaging  in 
Scouting,  he  must  keep  in  mind  the  Scout 
motto,  vow,  and  law.  These  three  things 
indicate  clearly  the  ideals  of  the  organizations. 

The  motto  is  "Be  Prepared."  It  was 
originated  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert 
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S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  K.  C.  B.,  and  adopted  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  has  become 
International,  being  used  by  the  Scouts  of  all 
other  nations.  The  Scout "  Oath"  or  promise 
says:  "  On  my  honor  I  will  do  my  best — i  To 
do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to 


obey  the  Scout  Law;  2.  To  help  other  people 
at  all  times;  3.  To  keep  myself  physically 
strong,  mentally  awake,  and  morally  straight." 
The  Scout  Law  has  twelve  planks,  and  if  a 
boy  obeys  them  he  will  be  an  excellent 
Scout.     The  points  are — i.  A  Scout  is  trust- 
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•worthy.  2.  A  Scout  is  loyal.  3.  A  Scout  is 
helpful.  4.  A  Scout  is  friendly.  5.  A  Scout 
is  courteous.  6.  A  Scout  is  kind.  7.  A  Scout 
is  obedient.  8.  A  Scout  is  cheerful.  9.  A 
Scout  is  thrifty.  10.  A  Scout  is  brave. 
II.  A  Scout  is  clean.    12.  A  Scout  is  reverent. 

ORGANIZ.ATION 

Here  then  you  have  the  ideals  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Scout  movement.  If  a  boy  reading 
al)out  them  desires  to  become  a  Scout,  he  may 
write  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  a 
l^amphlet  explaining  the  organization  of  a 
patrol.  A  Scout  must  be  at  least  twelve 
years  old.  He  is  urged  to  gather  seven  boys 
together,  there  being  eight  in  a  patrol,  elect 
a  patrol  leader  and  then  get  a  man  twenty-one 
years  old  to  serve  as  Scoutmaster.  Such  a  man 
must  be  interested  in  boys  and  sympathetic, 
with  ability  to  lead  and  to  command  the  boys' 
respect.  Once  the  Scoutmaster  has  obtained 
his  certificate  he  is  ready  to  have  the  boys 
l^ass  the  first  test  to  become  a  Tenderfoot. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Scouts,  namely — 
Tenderfoot,  second  class,  and  first  class.  To 
become  a  Tenderfoot  a  boy  must  be  at  least 
twelve  years  old,  and  must  pass  simple 
requirements,  such  as  know  ng  the  Scout 
oath,  law,  sign,  and  salute;  the  composition 
and  history  of  the  American  flag;  and  be  able 
to  tie  four  kinds  of  knots. 

He  may  become  a  second-class  Scout  after 
a  month's  service  as  a  Tenderfoot,  provided 
he  can  track  half  a  mile  in  twenty-five  min- 


utes; run  a  mile  in  twelve  mmutes  al  Scout's 
pace;  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  first  aid  and  bandaging 
also  of  signaling  by  the  Semaphore,  Morse  or 
Meyer  alphabet.  He  must  l)e  able  to  use  a 
knife  or  hatchet,  cook  in  the  open,  know  the 
sixteen  principal  points  of  the  compass,  and 
have  earned  and  deposited  at  least  one  dollar 
in  a  public  bank. 

The  requirements  to  become  a  first-class 
Scout  are  considerably  more  arduous.  The 
Scout  must  be  equal  to  a  fifty-yard  swim  and 
fourteen  mile  hike;  ha\e  advanced  knowledge 
of  first  aid  and  signaling;  be  aljle  to  make  and 
read  correctly  road  maps;  be  a  good  judge  of 
distances,  heights,  weights;  give  proof  of 
trained  powers  of  observation  in  animal  and 
plant  fife;  enhst  a  Tenderfoot  he  himself  has 
trained  and  have  earned  and  deposited  in  a 
public  bank  at  least  two  dollars. 

After  a  boy  becomes  a  first-class  Scout,  he 
is  then  in  line  for  further  ])'oficiency  in 
Scouting,  through  what  is  known  as  Merit 
Badges.  These  badges  are  awarded  by  a 
Court  of  Honor. 

Scouts  are  formed  into  patrols  composed 
of  eight  boys  each,  and  three  patrols  consti- 
tute a  troop. 

To  do  good  scouting  a  boy  must  under- 
stand the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  promoted  and 
governed  by  a  group  of  men  called  the  Na- 
tional Council.  This  National  Council  is  made 
up  of  leading  men  of  the  country  and  it  is  the 
council's  desire  that  every  American  boy  shall 
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have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  good 
Scout. 

The  National  Council  holds  one  meeting 
annually  at  which  it  elects  the  olicers  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Board.  It  copy- 
rights badges  and  other  Scout  designs,  ar- 
ranges for  their  Scout  equipment,  issues  Scout 
Commissioners'  and  Scoutmastsrs'  certifi- 
cates, and  grants  charters  for  local  councils. 

A  local  council  through  its  officers —presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
Scout  Commissioners,  its  executive  committee, 
court  of  honor  and  other  committees — deals 
with  all  the  local  matters  that  relate  to  scout- 
ing. 

The  Scout  Commissioner  is  the  ranking 
Scoutmaster  of  the  local  council  ani  presides 
at  aU  Scoutmasters'  meetings  as  well  as  at  all 
Scout  field  meets.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
local  Scout  Commissioner  to  report  to  and 
advise  with  the  Chief  Scout  through  the 
Executive  Secretary  concerning  the  Scouts  in 
his  district.  The  Scout  Commissioner's  cer- 
tificate is  issued  from  National  Headquarters 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  local  council 
after  this  council  has  been  granted  a  charter. 


The  power  of  the  National  Council  is  not 
assumed  without  authority.  In  February, 
iQio,  at  New  York,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  a  large  number  of 
societies  interested  in  the  work  for  boys,  and 
at  this  meeting  the  National  Council,  Execu- 
tive Board  and  officers  v/ere  duly  elected,  and 
invested  with  the  proper  authority  to  act. 

The  prominent  men  interested  in  this  move- 
ment represent  all  shades  of  political  and 
religious  beliefs.  There  are  peace  men, 
sitting  elbow  to  elbow  with  famous  war 
heroes,  but  whatever  their  individual  faiths 
may  be  all  these  men  are  honestly,  sincerely 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
American  boy.  They  are  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  boys  are  naturally  democrats, 
hence  it  is  that  rich  or  poor.  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, Jew  or  Gentile,  Republican,  Demo- 
crat, Insurgent,  or  Socialist,  they  are  all 
proud  to  be  called  Scouts. 

THE   SCOUT   TRAINING 

The  activities  of  the  boys  are  as  varied  as 
the  fancies  of  the  lads.     They  turn  at  times 
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hoys  on  the  grounds  at  owe 
time  and  that  they  kept  per- 
fect order  you  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  remarkable  iii- 
lluence  of  the  Scout  training. 
J'hese  boys  came  from  all 
walks  in  life,  a  large  con- 
tingent being  from  the  tene- 
ment district  of  New  York 
City.  They  camped  on  the 
grounds  and  cooked  their 
own  meals  and  the  report  of 
t  lie  treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
i  ion  shows  that  they  did  not 
cost  it  one  cent. 

SCOUTS  .\T  COOPERSTOWN 

It  is  no  wonder  that  .this 
society  of  boys  should  ex- 
cite great  enthusiasm  at 
Cooper stown,  where  every 
rock  and  hill  is  closely 
to  tests  of  a  bjy's  courage  and  of  his  game-  associated  with  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  Ameri- 
ness.  Formerly,  if  a  Scout  used  a  vulgar  can  apostle  of  th  e  buckskin  scouts,  who  sang 
expression  the  culprit  allowed  the  other  Scouts    the  ])raises  of 
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(These  boys  are  signaling  across  the  water) 


to  pour  a  cup  of  cold  water  down  his  sleeve, 
and  smiled  while  it  was  being  done.  This 
custom  was  inaugurated  by  the  famous  old 
Scout,  Captain  John  Smith,  but  is  not  now 
practised  by  the  Scouts. 


"The  simple  things,  the  true  things, 
The  silent  men  who  do  things." 

Most  of   Cooper's  fame  comes  from  his 

Leatherstccking  "  stories,  and  his  delightful 

description  of  the  old  knights  of  the  long  rifles 


Scouts  are  encouraged  to   earn  their  own  and  the  long  kni\  es.     And  it  is  the  lives, 

money.     We   do    not    pauperize   them    and  deeds,    and    achievenients   of   these   empire 

sap  their  growing  manhood  by   furnishing  builders  ^\hich  suggested  the  use  of  the  word 

them  uniforms  or   equipments,   nor   do   we  Scout   for    our  boys.     This   makes  it   most 

require  them  to  possess  these  things.     If  they  appropriate  for  Cooperstown  to  open  wide  its 

wish  them,  be  they  rich  or  poor,  they  must  earn  arms,  as  it  did,  to  the  Scouts,  and  with  true 

the  money  with  which  to  outfit  themselves,  pioneer  ho.spitality  issue  the  invitation  to  all 

the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

VARIOUS    THINGS    THAT    SCOUTS  DO 

In  the  West  I  have  rei)orts  of  a  patrol  of 
Scouts  which  does  efficient  work  as  a  regular 
organized  hose  company  in  the  volunteer  fire 
department.  ■  In  the  various  parts  of  the 
country,  as  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  Louisville, 
Ky.,  they  publish  their  own  newspapers  or 
magazines.  They  build  their  own  wireless 
telegraphs  and  use  them;  they  know  the 
signs  of  the  woods  and  the  road  signs;  they 
can  even  read  the  signs  of  the  tramps  and 
yeggmen.  In  Louisville  they  have  an  organ- 
ization of  blind  Scouts. 

At  the  great  amateur  circus  given  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  the  Boy  Scouts  did  most 
cflficient  work  in  policing  the  grounds,  helping 
the  workmen,  and  assisting  the  managers  of  ^,  ,,  ^  „^,„ 

^,  .         ,  ',         ,  "  .  ,  J^      .  SCOUTS    CAN    COOK     THEIR     OWN    MEALS    IN   THE   MOST 

this  show,  and  when  one  considers  the  fact  approved  camp  fashion 

that    there    were    several    hundred    of    our  c  Spuds "  for  breakfasts 
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TROOPS  MESS  AT  COOPERSTOWN    ENCAMPMENT 


The  boys  came  and  saw  and  conquered 
Cooperstown,  as  they  had  conquered  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  who  was  the  first  prominent  man 
to  interest  himself  in  them,  and  is  now  most 
appropriately  their  honorary  Vice-President; 
President  Taft,  who  is  their  honorary  Presi- 
dent; the  boys'  friend.  Judge  Lindsey,  who 
declares  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  one 
of  peculiar  importance  to  the  whole  country; 
Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  who  says:  "The  Scout 
is,  in  a  word,  to  become  a  Man  Scout  in  the 
army  of  the  common  good;"  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Hornaday,  the  famous  naturalist  and  protect- 
or of  our  animal  and  plant  life,  who  has  written 
the  Scouts  a  long  letter,  appealing  to  them  to 
help  him  in  the  great  task  of  conservation. 

AN   AMERICAN  INSTITUTION 

The  writer  told  the  Boy  Scouts,  back  in  1905, 
when  the  society  was  new,  that  the  biggest  men 
of  the  country  would  soon  be  proud  to  link 
their  names  with  those  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
the  truth  of  this  proj)hecy  can  now  be  seen  by 
looking  through  lists  of  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  And  best  of  all 
America,  in  originating  the  scout  idea,  has 
given  the  boys  of  the  world  something  real, 
sane  and  worthy  to  make  their  lives  livable. 

In  Philadelphia  a  troop  of  Scouts  has  been 
forme i  out  of  the  most  troublesome  gang  of 
boys  in  the  Quaker  City,  and  a  prominent 
police  official  recently  told  the  writer  that  the 
policemen  in  that  quarter  still    think   that 


they  must  be  dreaming,  for  the  same  boys.-j 
who  were  wont  to  pester  and  make  the  lives  ■ 
of  the  blue-coats  miserable,  now  assist  them,  . 
Order  and  quiet  prevail  where  once  was  noise, 
mischief  and  confusion.     A  glance  at  the  new, 
Scout's  Manual  will  show  how  varied  and 
useful  are  the  occupations,  aims  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  Scouts. 

Scouting  is  typically  and  intensely  Amer-  . 
ican.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  full-grown  man 
can  appreciate  the  real  meaning  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  States  of  the  word  Scout,  unless 
that  person  is  in  full  sympathy  with  American  : 
institutions,  tradition  and  history,  and  familiar 
with  the  potential  power,  manly  self-respect, 
personal  integrity  and  personal  dignity  only  to 
be  realized  under  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  only  form  of  government  that  has  : 
no  tendencies  to  make  menials  of  its  citizens.  .• 

It  is  the  American  spirit  of  conscious  in-'; 
dividuality  and  initiative  in  the  weave  and  1 
woof  of  the  Boy  Scout  idea,  which  gives  to  it  ' 
its  vim,  life  and  vitality.     But  its  popularity 
among  the  boys  and  primary  cause,  which  ■ 
has  made  it  sweep  this  country  with  a  rapidity 
of  a  forest  fire,  lies  in  the  name  "Scout." 
The  mystic  charm,  the  magic  talisman,  which 
caused  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1907  to  keep  busy  statesmen  waiting  in  the 
cabinet  chamber  while  he  carefully  read  the  \ 
prospectus  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  lies  in  its  name; 

It  was  the  name  which  fixed  his  attention; : 
but  it  was  the  object  which  gained  his  en-;  • 
dorsement.     It  was  the  name  which  caught  i 
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the  attention  of  the  famous  English  gentle- 
man, Baden-Powell,  in  1908.  His  experience 
with  boys  as  messengers  during  the  Boer  War 
had  so  impressed  him  with  their  ability  to  do 
things,"that  he  "  cribbed  "  the  Scout  idea,  as  he 
himself  declares,  and  determined  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  developing  it  in  England.  To 
the  activities  of  the  boys'  organizations  which 
he  found  in  different  countries,  Baden-Powell 
added  to  his  organizations  others  with  the  aim 
of  developing  the  boys'  mind  and  character. 

The  charm,  the  magic,  the  fascination  is  all 
in  the  word  Scout  and  what  it  means  to  a  boy. 
No  wonder  Scouts  are  proud  of  the  title,  for 
even  to  see  the  word  in  print,  or  hear  it  pro- 
nounced, opens  up  to  their  youthful  minds  a 
land  teeming  with  picturesqueness,  more 
crammed  with  real  thrilling  adventures,  more 
permeated  with  true  chivalry 
and  heroic  valor  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Lord  Tennyson  were  ever 
able  to  paste,  hitch,  or  hang 
on  to  the  boiler-shop  shirts, 
the  stove-pipe  sleeves  and 
ironpot  hats  worn  by  our 
comical,  hifalutin',  savage, 
medieval  ancestors. 

In  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  particular  fact  that 
the  Boy  Scout  idea  was 
born  in  America,  of  Ameri- 
can y)arentage,  I  do  not  wish 
in  the  least  to  detract  from 
the  great  and  very  impor- 
tant work  done  in  develop- 


ing and  popularizing  the 
movement  by  Baden-Powell, 
to  whom  the  whole  world 
is  indebted  for  his  unselfish 
work  and  the  genius  he  dis- 
played in  organizing  the  vast 
army  of  Scouts  in  England. 
Neither  do  I  wish  in  the  least 
to  detract  from,  or  minimize 
the  work  done  by  that  other 
loyal  and  talented  recruit, 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson-Se- 
ton,  who  with  his  band  of 
youthful  Indians  joined  our 
forces  in  1910  and  is  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  present 
National  organization,  which 
is  an  up-to-date  amplification 
and  evolution  of  the  original 
idea,  and  is  indebted  to 
many  people  and  many 
minds  for  its  present  recognized  excellence. 
The  English  people  are  too  far  removed 
from  their  own  pioneer  ancestors  to  make 
natural  Scouts,  but  not  too  far  to  appreciate 
them. 

The  Boy  Scouts  have  nothing  to  do  with 
war,  and  their  Scoutcraft  has  no  more  con- 
nection with  it  than  has  the  hunter's  knowl- 
edge of  woodcraft  and  the  lone  trapper's 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself  under  all  and 
any  conditions.  War  with  the  old  Scouts  was 
not  of  their  own  seeking,  but  incidental  to  the 
life  they  led.  War  with  the  Boy  Scouts  is 
not  talked  of,  prepared  for,  or  considered  in 
their  training;  the  whole  aim  of  the  society  is 
to  make  them  clear-eyed,  clean-Hmbed,  clear- 
minded,  efficient,  manly  boys  and  ultimately 
Sfood  citizens. 
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ECONOMY  OF  THE  MOTOR  WAGON 

BY  WALTER  VVARDROP 

(Editor  of  the  Poiuer  Wagon) 


THE  commercial  status  of  the  motor  wagon 
in  this  country  is  not  very  accurately 
defined  by  stating  that  20,000  machines- 
worth  $50,000,000— arc  at  present  employed 
in  the  service  of  about  8000  business  firms. 
The  figures  are  enlightening,  but  they  arc 
rather  more  expressive  of  the  vogue  of  me- 
chanical road  haulage  than  suggestive  of  its 
economy. 

To  ascertain  the  real  economic  value  of 
motors  in  merchandise  delivery,  one  must 
critically  inspect  the  installations  of  such 
establishments  as  use  them  in  quantity. 
Such  an  examination  will  at  once  disclose 
how  much  dependence  can  be  placed  in  the 
work  performance  of  the  machines,  and  how 
liberally  it  is  being  supported  by  individual 
investment.  Selecting  seventeen  important 
installations,  it  is  found  that  they  represent 
1562  machines  costing  $3,345,000. 


Number  of 
Proprietors  Machines 

Adams  Express  Co 400 

Ward-Corhy  Co    (Bakers) S.'^jO 

American  Express  Co 100 

Ciimbel  Bros.  (Department  Store) 96 

Anheuser-Busch  BrewinR  Co 85 

John  Wanamakcr  (Department  Store)  75 

New  York  Edison  Co.  (Public  Lighting)  70 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  (Department  Store)  56 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewing  Co 50 

United  States  Express  Co 50 

U.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  (Department  Store)  45 

J.  L.  Kessner  &  Co    (Department  Store)  43 

Piercy  &  Co.  (Package  Delivery) 37 

New  York  Telephone  Co 35 

Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son  (Dry  Goods) 28 

Tiffany  &  Company  (.Jewelers) 21 

Commonwealth      Edison     Co.      (Public 

Lighting) 21 


Invest- 
ment 
$800,000 
700.000 
250,000 
240,000 
255,000 
150,000 
175.000 
180,000 
150,000 
150,000 
90,000 
100.000 
95,000 
90,000 
70,000 
52,500 

52.500 


Total . 


1562     $3,345,000 


A  large  number  of  concerns  whose  motor- 
wagon  holdings  entitle  them  to  representation 
in  the  foregoing  table  are  omitted,  as  length- 
ening of  the  list  would  not  greatly  strengthen 
the  conclusion  which  is  formed  upon  examina- 
tion of  it,  namely,  that  business  houses  which 
do  not  slight  their  transportation  are  not  the 
least  bit  timid  about  motor- wagon  investment. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  attention  that  in 
the  foregoing  table  of  investment  there  are 
listed  many  concerns  which  are  compelled  to 
live  exclusively  out  of  transportation,  and  that 
they  are  among  the  principal  owners  of 
mechanical  equipment.  It  is  even  more  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  one  of  these,  the  Adams 
Express  Company,  relies  exclusively  upon  the 
service  of  machines  in  Buffalo,  Rochester, 


ELECTIUC   BAGGAGE  WAGON  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  tHE 
WHITE  HOUSE  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

New  Haven,  and  Indianapolis,  the  Buffalo 
service  having  been  on  an  all-motor  basis  for 
five  years  past. 

The  largest  all-motor  service  in  the  country 
is  that  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  of  J^ew  York  City. 
This  firm  undoubtedly  was  much  aided  in 
deciding  to  make  exclusive  use  of  motor 
wagons  by  the  absence  of  investment  in  draft 
animals  at  the  time  of  its  establishment. 
The  firm  knew  what  it  cost  to  deliver  mer- 
chandise by  horses  from  its  other  stores  in 
Philadelphia  and  Milwaukee,  and  for  an  as- 
sumed volume  of  business  from  its  New  York 
store  it  was  calculated  that  an  annual  expend- 
iture of  $280,000  would  be  required  if  deliv- 
ery was  undertaken  by  draft  animals.  The 
firm  satisfied  itself  that  the  same  service 
could  be  rendered  by  motors  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $149,000 — a  saving  of  46  per 
cent.  The  machines,  electric  and  gasoline, 
are  operated  from  a  centrally  located  station, 
and  five  sub-stations  in  the  suburbs. 

Progress  in  mo  tor- wagon  application  is 
most  apparent  wherever  the  waste  of  horse 
transportation  is  most  obvious.  Hence  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  large  cities  should  be 
the  theaters  in  which  mechanical  haulage 
would  be  first  and  most  extensively  demon- 
strated. But,  though  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened,  one  is  not  justified  in  conclude 
ing  that  the  country  at  large  has  overlooked 
the  conspicuous  economy  of  motor  wagona 
The  truth  is,  the  employment  of  machines  of 
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all  ratings  is  quite  general.  But  the  buying  motor  wagon  is  not  an  economical  substitute 
capacity  of  the  large  cities  is  at  the  moment  for  one  horse-drawn  vehicle  unless  it  can  be 
so  great  that  producers  cannot  very  conveni-  demonstrated  that  the  machine  is  to  be  ac- 
ently  cultivate  the  smaller  markets.  The  tively  worked  to  its  range  and  load  caj)acity. 
folkxwing  table  of  distribution  would  seem  to  Draft-animal  equipment  is  relatively  cheap, 
prove  that  the  economy  of  the  machines  is  as  while  motor-wagon  equipment  is  relatively 
much  in  evidence  in  one  part  of  the  country  dear.  Hence  it  is  only  when  the  work  as- 
as  in  another:  signed  to  several  units  of  the  former  can  be 

N'umber  of  absorbed  by  one  of  the  latter  that  the  higher 

iMachinesinUse  ^ ''''"'^'        first  cost  and  installation  of  the  machine  are 

New  York  City 2500  56,250,000    justified. 

^'•I'cago 1200  3,000,000       It  would  be  arrant  folly  to  pretend  that  the 

Boston 700  1,750,000     ,  ,  .  T^-  cj.  r  1     • 

Philadcliihia 700  1,750,000  harsh  service  conditions  so  often  found  m 

rittsburgh 300  '750^000  rural  delivery  are  as  advantageous  for  the 

Detroit. 400  1,000,000  motor  wagon  as  the  more  favorable  condi- 

St.  Louis. 300  750,000  y^j^j,  which  prevail  in  large  cities  and  their 

Kansas  City 160  400,000  ,       ,          ^/             ,.               .  i                  1 

Buffalo....  150  ,375,000  suburbs.      1  he  machine  must  have  roadways 

Indianapoiis 150  375^000  fit  for  its  travel.     It  can  be  driven  hub-deep 

CievelancI 150  375.000  in  mud,  or  through  frozen  ruts,  but  not  eco- 

Cincinnati  100           ^      250,000  j^q,.,^!^,^,!        Within  the  area  of  the  average 

Denver 100  250,000  n  ..  1  -^  •       •      i.  ^     u 

Portland,  Ore                        300                  750,000  "^rU'dl  town,  however,  its  service  is  shown  to  be 

San  Francisco 200                  500,000  distinctly  profitable  in  thousands  of  instances, 

Minneapolis 100                  250,000  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 

Los  Angeles                             70                  175.000  ^g  country  road  conditions  are  improved  it 

Seattle 80                    200,000  •,,     1                      •           ^      ^         i.  •     /u     j        » 

<^j  Pjj^iI                                 100                  250,000  "^^'iil  Pl'^y  ^  "^'6^y  iniportant  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  inter-city  transportation. 

While  it  is  true  the  economy  of  motor-  A  few  years  ago  it  was  with  extreme  difii- 

wagon  transportation  increases  with  the  mag-  culty  that  anyone  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 

nitude  of  the  installation,  it  yet  remains  as  gard  motor-wagon  operation  as  anything  but 

consolation  for  the  small  merchant  that  the  an  experimental  undertaking.     Almost  every 

employment  of  a  few  machines  can  be  profit-  concern  considered  itself  a  pioneer  in  the 

ably  undertaken  wherever  their  service  is  work,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that   thou- 

indicated.     Here  it  is  well  to  remark  that  one  .sands  of  machines  had  long  been  economically 


F.CONOMICAL  METHOD  OF  LOADING  A  THREE-TON  GASOLINE  TRUCK  EMPLOYED  BY  THE 

WANAMAKER  ESTABLISHMENT 

'Dtiptii'idc  "nesting;"  l.udiis  run  loaded  at  the  store  while  the  machine  is  on  the  road,  thus  avoiding  waste  of  machine's 

o.ipncitv  for  work) 
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A  THREE-TON  TRUCK  WAGON   WHICH  CARRIES  A  DEPARTMENT  STORE'S  BOXED    MERCHANDISE 
TO  OUTLYING  STATIONS  FOR  SUBSEQUENT  DELIVERY  BY   LIGHT  MOTORS 


applied  in  service.  The  situation  is  different 
to-day.  Orders  are  now  being  placed  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  if  the  machines  are 
treated  with  the  consideration  they  deserve, 
and  no  error  of  judgment  is  made  in  their 
application,  they  will  earn  handsomely  upon 
the  investment.  Orders  for  five  and  ten 
machines  are  quite  common,  while  the  pur- 
chase of  twenty-five  and  fifty  is  recorded 
with  gratifying  frequency.  It  has  taken  time 
to  break  down  the  reserve  and  prejudice 
with  which  the  power  wagon  was  at  first 
confronted. 

Considering  how  strong  is  the  inclination 
to  keep  competitors  in  the  dark  concerning 
business  practices  which  temporarily  furnish 
a  profitable  monopoly,  it  is  really  remarkable 
that  any  trustworthy  evidence  should  be 
available  for  confirming  the  economy  of  the 
motor  wagon  on  a  large  scale.  Naturally, 
therefore,  records  of  successful  operation  are 
obtained  with  great  difficulty.  One  of  the 
large  express  companies  operating  machines 
in  New  York  recently  struck  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  transportation  which 
it  employs,  and  found  that  for  the  period  of 
a  year  the  machines  had-effected  a  saving  of 
%5)77i-93 — an  economy  of  23  per  cent. 
This  concern  employed  forty  electric  wagons 
in  work  to  which  it  had  previously  assigned 
fifty-three  horse-drawn  wagons.  The  cost 
of  horse  transportation  in  this  instance  was 
$149,674.05,  while  the  cost  of  motor-wagon 
operation  was  only  $113,902.12.     These  fig- 


ures hardly  represent  the  full  measure  of 
saving  effected  by  the  machines,  since  they 
not  only  absorbed  the  work  of  the  horses 
which  they  superseded,  but  created  traflfic  for 
themselves  and  considerably  enlarged  the  . 
profitable  area  of  delivery. 

So  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
motor- wagon  delivery  service  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  that  its  administration  . 
is  the  special  concern  of  one  of  the  members 
of  the  big  dry -goods  firm.  It  has"be^n'6'ffr-~. 
cially  declared  that  the  delivery  of  the  com- 
pany's packages,  all  charges  included,  costs 
6f  cents  apiece.  The  cost  of  delivery  per 
package  by  horses  is  8|'  cents,.  The  com- 
pany's three-ton  machines  are  operated  at  a 
cost  of  29^  cents  per  vehicle  mile.  Electrics 
are  chiefly  employed  in  this  establishment, 
which  has  been  realizing  the  economy  of 
motor-wagon  transportation  since  1903.  The 
company's  machines  cover  about  250,000 
miles  annually.  When  it  was  operating  thirty 
machines  the  annual  mileage  amounted  to  . 
226,618  and  the  total  operating  cost  was 
$22,913.49.  _ 

The  efficiency  of  the  motor-wagon  equip- 
ment in  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Com- 
pany's service  in  St.  Louis  is  well  known  to 
transportation  experts.  The  installation 
consists  of  85  machines,  sixty  electrics  and 
twenty-five  gasoline  trucks.  It  appears  from 
the  books  of  the  company  that  during  the 
course  of  one  of  the  severest  winter  months 
twenty-eight  machines  did  not  lose  a  single' 
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A  TRACKLESS  TROLLEY  VEHICLE 

(Power  is  taken  from  the  overhead  Hne  when  running  on  or 

close  by  rails,  and  from  its  own  battery  when 

running  wide  of  the  track) 

minute's  service  for  any  reason  whatsoever; 
that  sixteen  missed  but  one  day  apiece  on  ac- 
count of  their  drivers  not  reporting  for  duty, 
and  that  four  lost  from  one-half  to  a  full  day 
on  account  of  abstraction  from  service  for 
repairs.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  motor-wagon 
installation  in  the  country  can  boast  a  more 
brilliant  record  of  service  than  this,  unless 
possibly  it  be  one  of  the  all-motor  stations  of 
the  Adams  Express  Company,  which  are  also 
known  to  be  operated  with  marked  adminis- 
trative skill. 

Ten  ten-ton  machines  have  been  applied 
in  coal-carrying  service  by  Burns  Bros.,  of 
New  York.  The  owners  find  that  the  ma- 
chines can  deliver  coal,  mechanically  loaded, 
at  20  cents  per  ton  as  against  40  cents  per  ton 
when  draft  animals  are  employed.  The  maxi- 
mum road  speed  of  the  machines  is  eight  miles 
an  hour.  Since  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  well 
within  the  capacity  of  a  ten-ton  coal  truck  to 
haul  eighty-four  tons  daily,  averaging  thirty- 
five  miles,  at  one-half  the  cost  necessary  for 
moving  the  same  load  an  equal  distance  by 
horses,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  future  of 
draft-animal  transportation  in  certain  forms 
of  business  is  exceedingly  dark.  One  Burns 
machine  has  hauled  2184  tons  a  month,  or 
over  26,000  tons  a  year,  at  a  maximum  cost  of 
$16  a  day.  It  will  be  noted  from  its  record 
of   performance,    here    submitted,    that   the. 
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haul  was  short,  while  the  hours 
were  very  actively  employed: 

Average  miles  per  day 35 

Average  gallons  fuel  per  day  ...  11 

Average  miles  per  gallon 2 

Average  number  of  loads  per  day  8 

Average  tons  per  day 84 

Total  tonnage  in  13  days 1,092 

Cost  per  day,  maximum $16 

Cost  per  ton '. $  o 

Average  miles  from  base 2 

Weight  of  truck  empty 

Total  weight .' 

Average  rolling  load 

Average  ton  miles  per  gallon  of 

fuel 34.43 

Quite  recently  the  superintendent  of  de- 
livery in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was 
asked  by  the  directors  of  that  institution  how 
much  longer  his  six  gasoline  wagons  of  2000- 
pound  load  capacity  would  last  in  sub-station 
distribution  service.  He  replied:  "As  long 
as  I  wish."  He  meant  that  with  intelligent 
care  in  operation,  and  adequate  repair  atten- 
tion, the  life  of  the  machines  might  be  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  The  delivery  service  of 
the  Library  is  on  an  all-motor  basis.  The 
first  machine  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1904. 
Each  machine  covers  forty-one  miles  daily. 
Drivers  are  paid  $15  a  week.  Authentic 
service  costs  for  a  year  are  as  follows: 

Drivers'  wages 

Parts  replacement 

Gasoline 

Tires 

Oil  and  grease 

Waste 

Machine  work 

Batteries 

Supplies 

Painting 

Washing. 

Interest  on  investment  at  6%. 

Insurance 

Storage 

Total . 


$4,500.00 
1,304.02 

939 • 23 
968.97 

450.15 

52.44 

117.01 

35  02 

210.78 

199.00 

Coo. 00 

1 ,080 .  00 

f;o.oo 

£00.00 

fi 1,346. 62 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing 
table  there  is  no  provision  made  for  deprecia- 
tion charge  or  rent.  The  superintendent  of 
delivery  states  that  the  machines  have  earned 
their  cost  long  ago.  There  is  no  charge  made 
for  rental,  as  the  garage  is  established  in  the 
library  building. 

Not  long  ago  the  transportation  manager 
of  a  well-known  New  York  wholesale  house 
offered  the  following  comparison  of  horse-  and 


Hectric- wagon  service  in  his  establishment: 


One  Ton 

Hr/Fso  Electric 

Miles  per  day 17  .ir) 

Ton  niil(!.s  per  day ' 17  .'5.') 

Cast  per  dav $7.1."?  $G .  S9 

Clo.sl  por  mile 410  .20 

C'«t  por  ton  mile 419  .20 


Two  Ton 

Horse  Eloclric 

16  .30 

32  GO 

$8.. 37  $7.99 

.  .'>23  .  27 

.261  .135 


Three  and  One- 
Half  Ton 
Horeo  Electric 

15  27 

.52  94 

$S.41  $9.57 

.  50  . 35 

.162  .10 
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In  heavy  work  draft  animals  practically 
cease  to  offer  competition  to  or  comparison 
with  motor  wagons,  once  the  journeys  exceed 
eleven  miles  from  the  base  of  operations. 
That  distance,  which  seems  to  mark  the  limit 
of  profitable  haulage  for  horses  in  the  heavier 
class  of  work,  only 
enables  us  to  obser\  e 
the  shadow  of  motor- 
wagon  e  c  o  n  o  m  }  . 
Long  hauls  are  nec- 
essary for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  the 
machine.  In  such 
work,  within  limita- 
tions, it  has  no  rival. 
It  is  often  superior 
even  to  the  railroad. 
But  it  is  worth  while 
noting  that  even 
within  the  field  where 
both  horses  and  mo- 
tor wagons  may  be 
employed,  the  latter 
outclass  the  former 
whenever  the  loads 
are  liigh.  The  econ- 
omy of  the  machines, 
evident  from  the  very 
first,  gradually  in- 
creases until  at 
eleven  miles  or  there- 


abouts there  is  no  competing  form  of  service 
with  which  it  may  be  contrasted.  If  there 
is  considerable  activity  of  performance  the 
balance  in  favor  of  mechanical  transport  is 
found  to  be  all  the  greater. 

Edward  R.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  has 
faithfully  w  a  t  c  h  e  d 
the  performance  of 
two,  three-,  fn'e-,  and 
ten -ton  gasoline 
Lru'cks  in  work  where- 
in the  cost  of  draft- 
animal  scrxice  is  ac- 
curately known.  In 
the  table  shown  on  the 
ne.xt  page  he  records 
the  results  of  these 
observations.  As  the 
ligures  in  the  table 
are  computed  upon 
the  basis  of  one-way 
haulage,  it  is  plain 
that  they  do  not  do 
full  justice  to  the 
jnotor  wagon,  nor 
accurately  reveal  the 
inefficiency  of  the 
horse.  Were  horses 
worked  hauling  full 
loads  both  ways,  it 
would  be  necessary 
to  depreciate  greatl}' 


TRUCK  USED  FOR  SAFE-MOVING 

(A  power  winch  replaces  the  former  hand  winches  for  hoisting) 
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to  them  in  the  table.     On  the  other  hand,  ized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  stable  so 

were  the  machines  employed  at  full  capac-  located  as  to  accommodate  the  physical  lim- 

ity    the    cost   of    transportation    as    shown  itations  of  the  animals, 

would  be  much  reduced.  Active  work,  which  In  concerns  which  rely  exclusively  upon 

destroys   the    usefulness   of   the    draft    ani-  m.otor  war;cns  the  administration  of  necessity 

mal,  raises  our  esteem  for  the  motor  wagon.  becomes    highly    organized    and    road    and 

Comparative  Horse  and  Motor  Truck  Costs 


1-Horsc  Wagon 

2-Horso  V/agon 

3-Horse  Wagon 

Motor  Truck 

Motor 

Truck 

Motor  Truck 

Motor  Truck 

1  Ton 

4  Tons 

6  Tons 

2  Tons 

3  Tons 

5  Tons 

10  Tons, 

Average  Miles 
per  hour 

4 

3 

2^3 

12 

10 

8 

6 

C 
per 

Day      «4-0« 

SG.OO 

$S .  00 

$9.  CO 

$10 

38 

S12 

.67 

$15 

.63 

Miles 
from 

Per 

Per 

Per           Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Base 

Load 

Ton 

Load        Ton 

Load 

Ton 

Load 

Ton 

Load 

Ton 

Load 

Ton 

Load 

Ton 

1 

S   .39 

$    .39 

$    .60       $    .15 

$    .88 

$    .146 

$    .38 

$    .19 

$    .48 

$    .10 

$   .61 

$    .125 

$1.02 

i   .lOS 

2 

.78 

.78 

1.20           .  :;o 

1.76 

.29 

.70 

.38 

.96 

.32 

1.22 

.25 

2.04 

.216 

.3 

1.17 

1.17 

i.j:o           .45 

2.G4 

.43 

1.14 

.57 

1.44 

.48 

1.83 

.37 

3.00 

.324 

4 

LEG 

l.CO 

2.40              .CO 

3.. '=2 

.58 

1.C2 

.70 

1.C2 

.64 

2.44 

.50 

4.08 

.432 

.5 

1.C5 

1.C5 

3 . CO              . 75 

4.40 

.74 

l.CO 

.95 

2.40 

.80 

3.05 

.G2 

5.10 

.540 

6 

2..?4 

2.24 

3 . CO              . €0 

5.28 

.S7 

2 .  28 

1.14 

2.KS 

.96 

3 .  06 

.75 

6.12 

.648 

7 

2.73 

2 .  73 

4 . 20           1 . 05 

C.IG 

1.C2 

2.  CO 

1.33 

3.30 

1.12 

4,27 

.87 

7.14 

.750 

8 

3.12 

3.12 

4 .  >  0           1 . £0 

7.C4 

1.16 

3. 04 

1.57 

3.C4 

1.28 

4.t8 

ICO 

8.16 

.804 

9 

s.r.i 

s.n 

5.40           1.35 

7.92 

1.31 

3.42 

1.71 

4.32 

1.44 

5.49 

1.15 

9.18 

.97J 

10 

3.00 

3.  CO 

0 . 00           1 . 50 

3 .  ra 

1.90 

4 .  ii  0 

1.60 

6.10 

1  .  25 

10.20 

1.08 

U 

4.29 

4.29 

4.18 

2.09 

5 .  28 

1.70 

6.71 

1.31 

11.22 

1.18 

12 

4.56 

2.28 

5.76 

1.92 

7.32 

1  .  50 

12.24 

1.29 

13 

4.94 

2.47 

G.24 

2.08 

7.93 

1.62 

13.26 

1.40 

14 

Limit  cf  profitable 

5. 32 

2.  CO 

G.72 

2.24 

8.54 

1.75 

14.28 

1  .51 

1,5 

horse  haulage  per  day 

5.70 

5.85 

7.20 

2.40 

9.15 

1.87 

15.30 

1.62 

16 

6.03 

3.04 

7.G8 

2.56 

9.76 

2.00 

17 

0.40 

3.23 

8.16 

2.72 

10.37 

2.15 

18 

6.S4 

3.42 

8.64 

2.88 

10.98 

2.25 

19 

7.22 

3.61 

9.12 

3.04 

1 1  .  59 

2.37 

20 

' 

7.  CO 

3 .  80 

9.60 

3.20 

12.20 

2.50 

21 

7.98 

3.99 

10.08 

3 .  36 

22 

S.36 

4.18 

10. 56 

3.52 

23 

S.74 

4.37 

24. 

9.12 

4 .  56 

25 

9 .  50 

4  .  75 

The  installation  of  a  few  motor  wagons  in 
a  large  horse  stable  very  imperfectly  denotes 
the  saving  which  might  be  accomplished  if 
all  of  the  firm's  transportation  was  accom- 
plished by  motors.  The  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  horse-  and  power-wagon  accounts  in 
establishments  where  the  administration  is 
none  too  highly  organized  is  sure  to  react  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  machine.  Alongside 
of  this,  there  is  the  obscuration  of  gains  which 
would  be  sure  to  result  if  the  two  forms  of 
equipment  were  not  in  interference  with  each 
other.  For  example,  the  reduction  in  fixed 
stable  charges  through  the  substitution  of 
power  wagons  on  any  considerable  scale  is 
enormous.  One  of  the  principal  express  com- 
panies in  the  country  once  requested  esti- 
mates for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
independent  housing  of  power  wagons  and 
draft-animal  equipment.  When  the  esti- 
mates were  presented  it  was  found  that  the 
building  necessary  for  the  storage  of  the 
machmes  would  cost  $20,000,  while  the  struc- 
ture for  the  other  form  of  equipment  was 
figured  at  $80,000.  An  economy  such  as  this 
would  hardly  be  suspected  by  the  axerage 
business  establishment  contemplating  an  ex- 
periment in  transportation  with  one  or  two 
machines.  The  stabling  of  horses  and  motor 
wagons  in  the  same  builcUng  is  further  penal- 


stable  troubles,  which,  when  only  a  few 
machines  are  employed,  are  much  magnified, 
become  fewer  and  less  conspicuous  as  the 
operating  system  is  more  highly  developed. 
Both  operating  and  fixed  expenses  of  every 
kind  are  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  machines  increases.  The  service,  too, 
shows  a  corresponding  improvement,  the 
result  of  increased  all-around  expertness. 

Estimates  which  forecast  the  money  to  be 
saved  by  the  wholesale  conversion  of  trans- 
portation equipment  from  horse  to  motor  are 
not  often  submitted  to  any  but  the  largest 
mercantile  houses.  Their  preparation  re- 
quires the  services  of  highly  paid  in\'estiga- 
tors,  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  thought, 
and  money,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
haulage  conditions  of  the  business.  Such 
labors  are  most  fruitful  when  it  is  manifest 
that  an  earnest  desire  exists  to  employ  ma- 
chines and  only  the  type  and  rating  remain  to 
be  determined.  It  would  ob\iously  be  a 
waste  of  effort  to  apply  such  costly  and  pains- 
taking methods  to  ascertain  the  economy  of 
motor  wagons  in  the  service  of  small  estab- 
lishments whose  teaming  operations  present 
no  uncommon  characteristics,  and  therefore 
can  be  absorbed  at  a  glance. 

A  typical  example  of  the  economy  of  an 
all-motor  installation  was  recently  furnished 
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to  a  large  packing  house 
whose  transportation  service 
was  exhaustively  analyzed 
by  experts.  In  the  report 
which  they  presented,  it  was 
shown  that  by  discarding 
horses  an  annual  saving  of 
$23,569  could  be  effected. 
This  meant  a  lyi-per  cent, 
reduction  of  transportation 
expense.  To  gain  so  much, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to 
sell  the  horse  equipment, 
which  was  inventoried  at 
$78,154,  and  invest  $88,579 
more.  If  this  were  done  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the 
additional  investment  could 
be  refunded  in  three  and 
three-fourths  years,  which  is 
e(]ual  to  saying  that  this  ad- 
ditional investment  would 
bring  an  annual  return  of 
than  26  per  cent. 


A  TEN-TON  COAL  WAGON.  CAPABLE  OF  HAULING 
EIGHTY-FOUR  TONS  DAILY 


a   little    more   foreman  at  $50  a  week,  and  three  helpers  at 

$12  a  week.     This  brings  the  internal  expense 

Many'  concerns  would  like  to  know  with   up  to  $392  a  week.     A  chief  clerk,  two  assist- 


a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  what  cost  ants  and  a  boy  will  be  required  in  the  account- 
would  attend  the  operation  of,  let  us  say,  ing  department.  The  total  of  expense  for  this 
fifty  five-ton  gasoline  trucks.  If  it  is  the  labor  will  be  $60  a  week.  Light,  heat,  and 
intention  to  take  over  the  entire  administra-  power  will  require  an  outlay  of  about  $600  a 
tion  of  the  equipment,  a  garage  containing  year.  About  $100  will  be  expended  for  water, 
about  15,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  will  be  Lubricating  oil  wdll  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a 
necessary.  For  effecting  repairs  the  follow-  gallon  for  every  300  miles,  or  one-sixth  of  a 
ing  tools  and  machinery  will  be  required:  gallon  per  day.  The  expense  for  lubricating 
tire  press,  lathe,  forge,  grindstone,  portable  oil,  therefore,  will  be  $5 20  per  annum,  to  which 
hand  crane,  sundry  small  tools  and  benches,  must  be  added  $260  for  grease,  making  the 


the  cost  of  w^hich  will  be  about  $2000.  The 
garage  crew  will  consist  of  twenty-two  men — 
eight  cleaners  at  $12  a  week,  three  ignition 
testers  at  $15  a  week,  four  brakemen  at  $15 
a  week,  three  repairers  at  $35  a  week,  one 


total  lubricating  expense  for  fifty  five-ton 
trucks  $780  per  annum.  The  garage  equip- 
ment will  cost  $5000.  Allowing  $3300  apiece 
as  cost  for  the  machines,  and  «$  10,000  working 
capital,  the  investment  stands  at  $182,000. 


HORSE  EQUIPMENT  ATTACHED  TO  A  MODERN  TRACTOR 
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MACHINE  USED  IN  ROAD-BUILDING 

;GraveI  is  automatically  dumped  from  bottom  of  the  hopper  as 

the  vehicle  is  reversed  and  rolled  along  the  laid  plank  track) 

Under  good  administration  the  running 
:osts  will  be  about  as  follows  if  the  machines 
ire  operated  fifty  miles  a  day,  conditions 
being  ordinary : 

'  Rent  per  annum $12,000 

Interest  at  5^0  o»  ^^182,000 9,100 

Depreciation  on  $165,000  at  15% 24,750 

Tires,  750,000  miles  at  6.05  cents 48,750 

(iasoline,  150,000  gallons  at  12  cents 18,000 

Lubrication 780 

Spare  parts 5,000 

.Drivers'  wages,  52  at  $15 40,560 

Helpers,  52  at  $10 27,040 

(Parage  staff 20,384 

Office  staff 3,120 

Heating  and  lighting 600 

Water 100 

Sundry  stores 500 

Total $210,684 

The  item  of  insurance  cost  is  omitted  from 
the  above  tabic.  The  annual  expense  under 
this  head  for  fifty  fivc-ton  trucks  will  be  about 
$6500,  or  .866  cents  per  vehicle  mile.  This 
will  bring  the  total  running  cost  to  28.956 
cents  per  mile. 

The  usefulness  of  the  motor  wagon  is  not 
limited  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 
Its  power  plant  is  available  at  all  times  as  a 
stationary  unit  to  take  the  place  of  human 
and  brute  Ubor.  It  is  this  phase  of  the 
machine's  usefulness,  coupled  with  its  well- 
known  road  economy,  which  leads  investiga- 
tors to  regard  it  strictly  as  a  labor-saving 
device.  One  of  the  New  York  Tele])hone 
Company's  machines  furnishes  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  valuable  aid  which  the 
motor  can  occasionally  lend,  apart  from  its 
use  in  propelling  the  vehicle.  Prior  to  the 
installation  of  this  machine  it  was  necessary 
to  pull  the  telephone  cables  through  the  un- 
derground conduits  by  means  of  a  capstan 
operated  by  seven  or  eight  men.     The  opera- 


tion was  slow  in  comparison  to  the  speed  with 
which  it  is  now  done.  Eighteen  hundred  feet 
of  cable  pulled  in  eight  hours  was  considered 
a  fine  day's  work.  Now,  however,  the  fore- 
man of  the  motor  wagon  is  disappointed  if  he 
falls  short  of  5000  feet  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  a  mile  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  The 
wagon  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  five  tons. 
It  carries  its  own  reels  of  cable,  pulleys, 
stanchions,  tackle,  and  all  necessary  equip- 
ment, to  and  from  the  place  of  work,  together 
with  the  men  connected  with  it.  Its  power 
equipment  consists  of  a  battery  of  forty-four 
cells  and  two  motors.  The  motor  is  geared 
to  a  drum  around  which  it  winds  the  cable. 
Steel  uprights  are  extended  downward  into 
the  manhole  and  carry  adjustable  pulleys  top 
and  bottom  to  guide  the  cable  and  hold  it 
straight  with  the  conduit  through  which  it  is 
being  pulled. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  mani- 
fold. Aside  from  doing  the  work  of  three- 
horse  trucks  which  formerly  transported  the 
cable  reels  and  tackle  to  the  scene  of  the 
day's  labor,  and  pulling  about  three  times  as 
much  cable  in  a  day  as  was  pulled  by  the 
old  method,  it  pulls  a  much  larger  cable. 
Formerly  the  cables  contained  fifty  pairs 
of  telephone  wires,  and  to  pull  any  more 
than  this  was  impossible.  Now,  however, 
the  cables  contain  300  and  400  pairs  of 
wire,  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  work 
done  is  ten  times  greater  than  was  possible 
years  ago. 

Formerly  manual  labor  was  always  em- 
ployed. The  use  of  horses  was  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  cir- 
cling about  the  capstan  they  would  be  in  in- 
terference with  street  traffic. 

Pulling  the  cables  by  motor  permits  a 
deeper  manhole,  which  is  a  distinct  advan- 
tage in  that  more  conduits  can  be  placed  in  it. 


CASOLINK  TUI-CAR 

(Little  used  in  the  United  States,  but  popular  abroad) 
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A  MECHANICALLY  OPERATED  STREET-SPRINKLER  IN  SERVICE 
AT  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

(The  first  machine  of  its  kind  in  America i 


thus  enabling  the  telephone 
company  to  rest  easy  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  caring 
for  the  expansion  of  its 
business.  Eight  feet  was 
the  former  limit  to  the  depth 
of  a  manhole,  while  twenty 
feet  is  now  not  at  all  un- 
common. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  tin' 
speed  of  a  power  wagon  can 
be  utilized  to  advantage.  1 1", 
however,  this  economical 
speed  is  steadily  exceeded 
the  useful  life  of  the  machine 
will  be  considerably  short- 
ened and  its  maintenance 
cost  will  be  unexpectedly 
high.  What,  then,  is  eco- 
nomical speed?  The  answer 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  rated  load  the  superior  speed  of  a  motor-wagon  of  the 
capacity  of  the  vehicle,  the  tire  diameters,  and  same  rated  capacity  to  a  point  where  there 
the  importance  attached  to  speed  in  the  l)usi-  is  risk  of  converting  the  economy  of  the 
ness  being  served.  Under  ordinary  conditions  machine  into  a  loss.  Some  motor-wagon 
sixteen  miles  an  hour  would  be  a  decidedly  users  operate  upon  the  theory  that  the  exer- 
economical  rate  of  travel  for  a  light  delivery  cise  of  the  speed  function  is  in  itself  an  econ- 
wagon.  A  well-designed  one-ton  wagon  can  omy.  Hence,  we  occasionally  find  five-ton 
with  economy  travel  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  trucks  traveling  at  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
a  two-ton  vehicle  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  simply  because  they  have  the  power  to 
a  three-ton  machine  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  and   develop  that  speed. 

a  five-ton  machine  at  eight  miles  an  hour.  Unless   there   is   some   unusual   impelling 

These  speeds  are  so  frequently  exceeded  in  cause  which  makes  high  speed  desirable,  it  is 
practice  as  to  give  rise  to  the  apprehension  not  safe  to  operate  a  power  wagon  at  a  speed 
that  the  whole  subject  of  speed  in  its  relation  more  than  four  times  faster  than  a  horse- 
to  the  economical  transportation  of  merchan-  drawn  vehicle  of  equivalent  rated  load  capac- 
dise  is  sadly  misunderstood.  ity  can  be  moved.     This  rule  may  not  hold 

When  we  recall  that  the  average  speed  of  good  in  the  case  of  light  delivery  wagons,  but 
a  two-ton  horse-drawn  truck,  loaded  and  experience  has  proven  that  it  is  quite  liberal 
including  stops,  does  not  exceed  two  and  one-  when  applied  to  vehicles  with  a  rated  capac- 
fifth  miles  per  hour,  it  seems  absurd  to  press   ity  of  two  tons  and  upwards. 

The  most  noticeable  effect 
of  speed  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  economical  is  rapid 
wear  on  tires.  Excessive 
speed  and  overload  are  the 
deadly  foes  of  tires.  In 
power-wagon  accounting 
tire  expense  is  the  heaviest 
individual  item  ovitside  of 
wages. 

The  ton-mile  cost  of  mof- 
tor-wagon  transportation  is 
a  feature  of  accounting  that 
should  be  suppressed.  It  is 
invariably  misleading. 
Theoretically  to  find  ton- 
mile  cost  it  is  only  necessary 
to  calculate  the  expense  of 
A  MECHANICAL  STREET-SWEEPER  moving  One  ton  of  freightone 
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mile.  This  may  seem  alluringly  simple,  but  in 
the  absence  of  fixed  standards  for  computing 
operating  expense  it  is  obviously  impossible. 
The  catch-as-catch-can  style  of  accounting  will 
often  make  it  appear  that  the  ton-mile  cost 
of  operating  a  machine  of  a  certain  rating  is 
some  small  fraction  of  a  cent.  As  a  general 
rule  this  style  of  computation  is  of  the  fancy 
variety  and  intended  for  consumption  by  the 
unenlightened  who  mistake  the  bare  operating 
cost,  which  fuel  and  lubricant  represent,  for 
the  total  operating  cost.  A  single  instance 
of  operation  will  reveal  the  fallaciousness  of 
ton-mile  cost  accounting.  If  the  haul  is 
twenty-five  miles  each  way,  with  load  of  five 
to'ns  one  way,  the  result  is  125  ton  miles. 
But  if  the  trip  is  five  miles  each  way,  and  load 
is  only  carried  one  way,  and  the  machine 
covers  fifty  miles,  we  also  have  125  ton  miles. 
But  the  ton-mile  cost  obtained  under  the  lat- 
ter condition  of  service  will  not  be  the  same 
as  that  resulting  from  the  former,  as  the  ex- 
pense items  of  labor  and  fuel  will  necessarily 
increase  with  the  frequent  stopping,  starting, 
loading,  and  unloading. 

Much  unnecessary  alarm  is  being  exhibited 
over  ,the  failure  of  a  number  of  badly  deliber- 
ated! attempts  to  break  horse-wagon  drivers 
to  jwwer-wagon  duties.  The  frequency  of 
these  disappointing  and  often  petty  experi- 
ments, instead  of  giving  rise  to  despair, 
should  serve  to  attract  attention  to  the  capac- 
ity, act,  and  method  of  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  desired  conversion. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  unusual  difficulties 
to  be. overcome  in  remodeling  teamsters  for 
the  service  of  power  wagons.  But  they  are 
not  insurmountable.  Neither  are  they  so 
formidable  as  excited  fancy  conjectures.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  they  should  be 
minor  or  major  in  character  precisely  as  the 
concern  encountering  them  employs  many  or 
few  motor  vehicles.  The  recognition  of  this 
\-ariation  is  important,  for  in  its  light  we  per- 
ceive the  cause  of  much  of  the  storied  agony. 
It  is .  preposterous  to  expect  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  single  power  wagon,  ignorant  of 
all  but  its  cost  and  not  fully  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  giving  it  a  larger  measure  of  ad- 
ministrative attention  than  is  customary  in 
the  case  of  horse  wagons,  can  secure  or  retain 
the  services  of  a  competent  driver  as  easily  as 
a  concern  which  operates  a  large  number  of 
machines.  It  follows  naturally,  therefore, 
that  the  best  power-wagon  drivers  are  in  the 
employ  of  establishments  with  the  widest 
range  of  practice,  where  nothing  in  the  way  of 
stable  equipment  or  maintenance  of  rolling 
stock  is  left  to  hazard. 


In  estimating  the  wage  which  should  be 
paid  to  motor-wagon  drivers  there  are  several 
very  important  elements  to  be  considered, 
namely,  the  competency  of  the  men,  and  the 
character  of  the  duties  they  perform.  If 
a  driver  is  selected  for  his  known  ability  to 
care  for  as  well  as  steer  a  machine,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  be 
rewarded  at  a  higher  rate  than  one  who 
merely  discharges  road  duties.  Furthermore, 
if  he  must  handle  loads,  his  work  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  in  proportion  to  the  rating  of  the 
machine.  As  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  driver 
it  is  worth  while  to  keep  him  at  his  best  by 
paying  him  what  he  is  worth.  Poorly  paid 
drivers  cause  heavy  loss,  as  they  are  usually 
incompetent. 

Before  they  can  thoroughly  quaUfy  for 
motor-wagon  investinent  many  establish- 
ments must  learn  to  recognize  the  difference 
between  the  economy  which  is  represented  by 
the  potential  capacity  of  the  machine  and 
that  which  it  may  exhibit  in.  practice. 

Broadly  speaking,  firms  which  are  con- 
templating the  use  of  motor  wagons  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  consisting  of 
those  which  resolutely  intend  to  work  the 
machines  actively,  and  the  other  those  which 
propose  to  operate  them  whenever  it  is  con- 
venient to  do  so.  The  former  invariably  con- 
stitute the  class  which  eventually  obtains 
maximum  economy.  Many  of  the  latter 
develop  into  quarrelsome,  hjq^ercritical,  and 
disappointed  users  who  blame  the  machine 
for  shortcomings  which  have  origin  in  them- 
selves. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  number  of- 
people  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  motor  wagon  merely  as  a  vehicle. 
Its  true  classification  is  as  a  labor-saving 
machine.  Machinery  of  any  kind  which  is 
only  worked  to  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  its  capac- 
ity will  inevitably  make  a  poorer  financial 
showing  than  that  which  is  worked  to  full 
effective  capacity.  The  proper  adjustment 
of  loading  and  unloading  conditions,  as  well 
as  routing,  therefore,  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance in  developing  the  economy  of  the  motor 
wagon.  In  some  services  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  its  idle  hours  are  almost  as  num- 
erous as  its  active  periods.  If  this  state  of 
affairs  prevails  in  a  ser\'icc  where  draft- 
animal  comjietition  has  already  caused  the 
transportation  cost  to  become  very  low,  it  is 
l)ractically  hopeless  to  expect  that  the 
machine  will  make  a  very  creditable  showing. 

The  appalling  mortality  among  draft  ani- 
mals during  the  early  days  of  July,  igii,  fur- 
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nishes  a  iiistoric  record  of  their  inferiority  to 
motors  in  haulage.  For  eleven  days  the  poor 
brutes  died  by  thousands  from  the  effects  of 
heat  and  overwork.  Sunbonnets,  carefully 
selected  summer  feed,  moderate  work — none 
of  the  favorite  prescriptions  for  equine  health 
proved  effective.  This  sickening  tragedy  is 
enacted  every  year.  The  horse,  however 
tenderly  cared  for,  is  a  bad  risk.  If  he  is 
worked  hard  his  years  of  usefulness  are  in- 
evitably shortened,  while  if  he  is  worked  light 
his  service  is  unprofitable.  In  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  his  physical  shortcomings  are 
most  apparent,  for  in  one  case  he  is  easily 
fatigued  and  in  the  other  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power 
wagon's  energy  is  a  fixed  quantity  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  a  good  risk,  which  is  made 
better  by  the  care  given  to  it,  but  never  sinks 
below  an  easily  determined  point. 

With  the  approach  of  winter  fresh  disasters 
may  be  expected.  Slippery  streets  will  cause 
strains  and  bruises,  and  the  latter  will  develop 
into  yet  more  serious  trouble.  Pneumonia 
and  other  pulmonary  diseases  will  claimi  their 
usual  share  of  victims.  The  death  rate  during 
the  cold  months  will  be  a  little  lower  than  in 
summer,  but  the  service  will  not  be  any  better. 

And  yet  some  people  are  intolerant  of  the 
slightest  fault  in  a  motor  wagon,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  much  more  reliable  and  econom- 
ical than  a  horse. 

When  experts  are  invited  to  aid  in  the  in- 
stallation of  power  wagons,  they  always  keep 
in  mind  the  importance  of  scientific  adminis- 


MACHINE  WHICH  AFFORDS  EXTRAORDINARY  ECONOMY  IN  PULLING    UNDER- 
GROUND CABLE  AND  TRANSPORTING  CREW  OF  WORKMEN 


MOTOR    TOWKR    WAGON    USED    FOR    THE    REPAIR    OF 

ELECTRIC    RAILWAY   OVERHEAD    EQUIPMENT 

IN   DENVER 

tration  and  accounting.  Loose  and  inaccu- 
rate methods  for  computing  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  they  scrupulously  avoid. 
For  example,  the  annual  charge  for  deprecia- 
tion is  invariably  ascertained  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  mileage.  Wear  is  the  result 
of  work  performance,  and  the  charge  for  it  is 
great  or  little  as  the  duty  of  the  machine 
varies. 

The  absurdity  of  establishing  a  fixed  depre- 
ciation charge  for  vehicles  of  all  ratings  em- 
ployed in  grossly  dissimilar  service  should  be 
self-evident.  The  work  performance  of  a 
machine  traveling  forty  miles  a  day  at  a  speed 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  with  full  load  for  only 
50  per  cent,  of  the  distance, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to 
cause  as  much  wear  as  is 
occasioned  if  a  wagon  of 
like  rating  covers  sixty 
miles  a  day  at  the  same 
speed,  fully  loaded  the  en- 
tire distance.  A  machine 
which  is  actively  operated 
and  full  loaded  must  nec- 
essarily depreciate  in  value 
more  quickly  than  one  which 
is  lightly  loaded  and  sent 
into  service  with  compara- 
tive infrequency. 

Since  depreciation  is  dem- 
onstrated a  function  of  the 
service,  it  is  about  time  the 
common  custom  of  absorb- 
ing motor-wagon  investment 
within  four  or  five  years 
was  abandoned.  This  is  a 
vicious  trade  practice,  which 
encourages  prospective  cus- 
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tomers  to  infer  that  the  life  of  a  machine  is 
definitely  expressed  by  the  high  annual  depre- 
ciation charge.  Given  a  good  system  of  repair 
and  maintenance,  the  service  life  of  a  motor 
wagon,  well  administered,  may  easily  be  eight 
or  ten  years,  and  possibly  much  longer,  pro- 
viding no  extraordinary  conditions  attend 
operation. 

The  custom  of  sharply  writing  off  motor- 
wagon  investment  is  falsely  established.  It 
had  origin  in  the  economy  of  the  machine. 
Years  ago  salesmen  were  so  eager  to  persuade 
buyers  of  the  superior  usefulness  of  mechan- 
ical equipment  that  they  purposely  marked  it 
extravagantly  high,  and  so  was  founded  the 
practice  of  representing  that  investment 
could  be  quickly  absorbed  in  profit  from  oper- 
ation. This  practice  still  persists,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  works  manifest  injustice  to  the 
cause  of  motor-wagon  transportation. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  any  clear  thinking 
man  that  an  unnecessarily  high  charge  for 
depreciation  compels  the  retention  of  an  item 
of  administrative  expense  which  robs  the 
machine  of  much  credit  for  profitable  per- 
formance. It  is  much  more  important  for 
the  business  man  to  know  precisely  what 
advantage  motor  transport  has  over  horse 
haulage  than  it  is  to  feed  him  with  artificial 
bookkeeping.  General  machinery  is  worked 
to  full  capacity  whenever  possible;  it  is  dis- 
mantled, redesigned,  and  its  life  prolonged  by 
all  available  means. 

The  modern  system  of  repairing  and  main- 
taining motor  wagons  makes  provision  for  the 


retention,  repair,  remodeling,  or  strengthen- 
ing of  such  parts  as  are  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion. With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
frame,  every  part  of  a  vehicle,  given  suitable 
repair,  has  indefinite  life,  and  under  such 
circumstances  depreciation  is  almost  wholly 
a  matter  of  obsolescence.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  ten-year-old  motor  wagons  in 
service  the  parts  and  the  equipment  of 
which  have  been  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  performing  creditably  wherever  the 
duty  expected  of  them  is  not  highly  competi- 
tive in  character. 

Few  motor  wagons  have  been  consigned  to 
the  scrap  heap,  and  these  only  because  the 
design  was  radically  at  fault,  or  because  their 
owners,  ignorant  of  machine  administration 
of  any  kind,  made  selection  of  units  without 
due  regard  for  the  service  in  which  they  were 
employed.  There  are  even  instances  on 
record  where  badly  designed  machines  have 
been  satisfactorily  remodeled  for  service, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  can  be  said, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  for  a  badly  designee! 
quadruped. 

Settling  down  to  exact  statement  with 
respect  to  the  service  of  a  motor  wagon, 
experience  teaches  that  150,000  miles  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  from  well-designed 
models  which  receive  expert  administrative 
attention.  On  this  presumption  a  two-ton 
truck  traveling  fifty  miles  a  day  for  300  days 
in  the  year  would  have  a  certain  useful  life  of 
ten  years,  and  the  depreciation  charge  would 
be  ID  per  cent,  per  annum. 


GASOLINE  FIVE- TON  TRUCK  IN  USE  IN  LUMBERING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  BERKSHIRE  MOUNTAINS 
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PART  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BIG  CROWDS  THAT  ATTEND  THE  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERTS  AT 

THE  MALL.  CENTRAL  PARK 

(These  concerts,  given  three  times  a  week  during  the  season,  afford  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  popular  appreciation 

of  high-class  mus'c.     From  5000  to  15,000  people  make  up  an  audience  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday 

afternoon.     Printed  programs  are  distributed,  as  at  all  the  park  concerts) 


NEW  YORK'S  MUNICIPAL  MUSIC: 
TWO  YEARS'  ADVANCE 

BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 

(Supervisor  of  Municipal  Concerts,  New  York  City) 


IN  the  spring  of  igio  action  was  taken  in 
New  York  City  which  placed  on  a  new 
and  hitherto  untried  basis  the  municipal 
concerts  that  are  given  in  summer  in  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  on  the  recreation  piers  on  the 
water  front.  This  action  was  of  a  nature  to 
admit  of  experiments  of  many  kinds  looking 
toward  the  determination  of  the  public  taste 
in  music  and  its  capacity  for  development. 
Under  two  years  of  the  new  regime  the  re- 
sults in. certain  important  directions  have  been 
so  striking  and  decisive  that  they  should  now 
be  made  widely  known. 

It  is  true  that  the  nature  of  the  problem  in 
New  York  City  differs  vastly  from  that 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  American 
city.  But  it  differs  chiefly  in  being  more  in- 
clusive.    Almost  any  problem  of  municipal 


music  which  could  arise  in  any  city  or  village 
in  America  is  to  be  found  working  itself  out  in 
one  or  another  corner  of  the  great  New  York 
system,  with  its  concerts  by  sixty-four  bands 
and  orchestras  assigned  regularly  or  in 
alternation  to  thirty-four  parks  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  From  an  organization  akin  to 
the  "village  band,"  as  at  Tottenville,  Staten 
Island,  with  farmers  from  miles  about  sitting 
with  their  families  in  their  wagons  listening 
to  the  concerts  on  the  school  green,  to  sym- 
phony orchestras  playing  the  masterworks  of 
the  world's  great  musicians  to  vast  crowds 
eager  to  hear,  as  in  Central  Park  and  on 
some  of  the  recreation  piers,  New  York 
City  presents  most  of  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  observed  in  the  giving  of  music  to 
the  people. 
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MUSIC   POR   ALL   NATIONALITIES 

There  are  localities  where  the  audiences 
are  composed  wholly  of  Italians,  who  sing 
with  the  band  everything  from  Santa  Lucia 
to  "Butterfly"  and  "Tosca."  And  there  are 
locahties  whose  music-lovers  send  in  letters 
like  the  following,  "Wap,"  be  it  understood, 
meaning  Italian: 

I  am  Glad  We  found  Who  gives  out  the  Wap 
Alusic  for  the  old  9th  Ward  at  abingdon  Square  as 
We  are  all  true  americans  We  Dont  Relish  them 
Forighn  Wap  Music  if  you  Will  Please  Give  Some 
of  the  old  lime  Sentimental  Music  We  Will  appre- 
<  iate  it  Verry  Much  We  Remain  yours  truely  young 
Americans  of  the  Old  Greenwich  Village. 

The  "Wap"  music  in  question  consisted  of 
such  old  stand-bys  of  the  band  repertory  as 
the  overture  to  "WiUiam  Tell,"  the  sextet 
from  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor,"  etc. 

There  are  very  few  audiences  representing 
t  he  mixed  population  of  New  York,  about  the 
( )nly  instances  of  this  being  at  the  concerts  at 
Central  Park,  Madison  Square,  Battery  Park, 
and  Bryant  Park,  adjoining  the  new  Public 
l^ibrary.  There  might  also  be  included  two 
or  three  outlying  parks,  such  as  Fort  Wash- 
ington Park,  overlooking  the  Hudson  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  Staten  Island 
])arks,  and  the  recreation  pier  at  West  129th 
Street.  Racial  segregation  is  the  rule. 
There  are  audiences  of  Hungarians,  of  Irish- 
Americans,  of  Russian  Jews,  of  Bohemians, 
or  occasionally  audiences  representing  a  mix- 
ture of  two  or  perhaps  three  races,  with  a 
smattering  of  "Americans,"  whatever  they 
may  be. 

MLNICIPAL    CONCERTS 

The  revolutionary  action  referred  to  was 
coincident  with  the  incoming  of  the  Gaynor 
iidministration.  Municipal  concerts  in  New 
York  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  of  the 
city  departments:  the  Department  of  Parks, 
with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stover  as  its  present 
commissioner,  and  the  Department  of  Docks 
;ind  Ferries,  whose  commissioner  is  now  Mr. 
Calvin  Tomkins.  To  these  two  departments 
is  made  an  appropriation  for  a  summer  season 
of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  weeks  of  public 
concerts,  aggregating  about  $100,000,  some- 
times a  little  less.  This  is  for  Manhattan 
and  Staten  Island,  but  does  not  include 
lirooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  where  the  Park 
Departments  have  their  own  appropriations 
and  independent  systems. 

Previous  to  the  present  administration 
there  was  neither  a  musical  advisory  board 


back  of  the  expenditure  of  this  money,  nor 
supervision  of  the  music  in  any  manner.  The 
privilege  of  giving  band  concerts  was  granted 
to  certain  leaders.  In  the  golden  age  of  the 
band  in  America  with  its  Gilmores,  Cappas, 
and  Levys,  the  quality  of  the  music  took  care 
of  itself  in  no  inadequate  manner.  The  un- 
regulated continuance  of  this  system,  how- 
ever, and  the  extension  of  these  grants  to 
inniimerable  leaders,  and  musicians,  often 
hopelessly 'bad  ones,  who  were  not  in  reality 
leaders  but  who  managed  to  secure  engage- 
ments as  such,  led  to  a  degeneration  of  band 
music  in  New  York,  to  which  the  public  be- 
came awakened  in  the  fall  of  1909,  with  the 
exposure  of  "dummies"  in  the  bands,  that  is, 
men  who  held  instruments,  and  drew  their 
pay,  but  who  could  not  play  a  note. 

citizens'  cooperation 

The  new  commissioners,  Mr.  Stover  and 
Mr.  Tomkins,  finding  themselves,  in  the 
spring  of  19 10,  confronted  by  the  necessity  of 
spending  to  the  best  advantage  their  respec- 
tive appropriations  for  music,  decided  to  call 
in  a  citizens'  committee,  a  body  representa- 
tive of  the  citizenship  of  New  York  in  its 
musical  interests,  with  which  to  advise. 

The  mehibership  of  this  committee,  which 
remains  intact  the  second  year,  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Mr.  Severo  Mallet- 
Prevost,  Mr.  Harry  Harkness  Flagler,  Mr. 
Whitney  Warren,  Mrs.  John  R.  MacArthur, 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield. 

The  commissioners,  in  consultation  with 
this  committee,  decided  to  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  leaders  appointed,  making  a 
careful  selection  and  giving  each  a  longer  en- 
gagement, and  to  provide  for  a  supervisor  of 
the  public  concerts.  In  this  action  lay  a 
revolution,  which  if  it  did  not  change  the 
political  and  financial  basis  on  which  the  con- 
certs rest,  at  least  transferred  the  direction 
of  them  to  a  musical  judiciary.  It  made  it 
possible  to  take  great  strides  forward  in  giv- 
ing good  music,  well  rendered,  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  and  to  watch  and  record  the 
results. 

the    problem    of    "uplift"    in    musical 
taste 

The  appropriation  of  city  money  for  the 
municipal  concerts  solves,  in  New  York,  the 
first  problem  of  such  public  concerts,  namely, 
their  support.  The  remaining  problem  is  to 
determine  their  character.  And  here  arises 
the  old  and  threadbare,  yet  ever  renewed 
question  of  "u])lift," — whether  to  give  the 
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people  "what  they  want"  (which  means 
what  they  are  supposed  by  this  or  that  person 
to  want),  or  "what  they  ought  to  have" 
(which  means  what  this  or  that  person  thinks 
they  ought  to  have).  If  cheap  or  "ragtime" 
music — one  must  deal  cautiously  with  the 
word  "popular"  after  witnessing  the  popzi- 
Jarity  of  Schubert,  Wagner,  -and  Tschaikow- 
sky  with  the  tens  of  thousands  in  Central 
Park  and  elsewhere — if  cheap  music,  then, 
gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest 
number,  and  brings  forth  the  applause  of  the 
crowd;  if  uplift  means  misapplying  the  funds 
of  the  city  by  forcing  upon  people  something 
which  they  do  not  want;  if  upUft  means 
strain  and  effort  disproportionate  to  the  gain 
in  improved  public  taste, — then  why  gratu- 
itously undertake  this  unpromising  and  ap- 
parently uncalled-for  work  of  "uplift"? 

It  is  in  some  such  pessimistic  form  as  this 
that  the  question  is  commonly  asked,  or 
thought  of,  even  if  unasked.  The  sentimen- 
talist and  the  untamed  idealist  will  have 
ready  answers,  well  intentioned  and  not 
wrong  in  general  direction,  but  without  the 


merit  of  having  a  foundation  in  real  life. 
The  answers  that  are  needed  to  these  ques- 
tions must  spring  from  a  practical  trial  under 
conditions  as  nearly  ideal  as  may  be  ob- 
tained; and,  hedged  in  with  difificulties  as 
they  have  been,  the  experiments  of  the  last 
two  summer  seasons  in  New  York  may  well 
be  considered  as  constituting  such  a  trial. 
A  little  observation  of  the  practical  results 
obtained  will  prove  more  illuminating  than 
such  discussion. 

HIGH-CLASS    SYMPHONY    PROGRAMS    RECEIVE]> 
WITH  ZEST 

The  Mall,  in  Central  Park,  has  been  the 
sun  around  which  has  revolved  the  solar 
system  of  concerts  of  lesser  proportions. 
There,  under  the  trees  on  the  terrace,  great 
eager  crowds  have  gathered  three  times 
weekly  to  hear  the  concerts  of  two  alternating 
symphony  orchestras,  conducted  by  Arnold 
Volpe  and  Franz  Kaltenborn.  These  crowds 
number  habitually  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
people,  and  on  some  occasions  have  been 
estimated,  to    number    upwards    of    fifteen 
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thousand.  The  people  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  even  from  other  cities,  on 
Wednesday  evenings  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  afternoons,  many  arriving  two  hours 
and  more  before  the  concert,  in  order  to  get 
desirable  or  favorite  seats.  Every  concert  is 
a  gala  occasion.  Such  a  degree  of  persistent 
popular  enthusiasm  in  any  event  would  be 
somewhat  surprising,  but  it  becomes  more 
so  when  we  consider  the  programs  which 
attract  these  great  masses.  One  rendered  by 
Franz  Kaltenborn,  for  July  26,  igii,  was  as 
follows:  , 

Berlioz,  Rakoczy  March;  Beethoven,  Overture, 
"Lcnore  No.  3";  Beethoven,  Fifth  Symphony, 
last  three  movements;  Liszt,  Symphonic  Poem, 
"Tasso";  Herold,  Overture,  "Zampa  ";  Mendels- 
sohn, Andante  from  Violin  Concerto  (Mr.  Kalten- 
born, soloist);  Strauss,  Waltz,  "Thousand  and 
One  Nights";  Wagner,  "The  Rhincgold,"  Song  of 
the  Rhine  Daughters,  arrival  of  the  Giants,  Song 
of  Fricka,  Loge  passing  through  Nil^elheim,  and 
entrance  of  the  Gods  into  Walhaila;  Wagner, 
"  Ride  of  the  Valkyries." 

And  consider  the  following  program,  the 
lirst  half  of  which  is  arranged  historically, 
given  by  Arnold  Volpe  on  September  13: 

Bach,  Choral  and  Fugue  (arranged  by  Abert); 
Hayden,  Finale,  Symphony  No.  13;  Mozart, 
Overture,  "Magic  Flute";  Beethoven,  Overture, 
"Lenore  No.  3";  Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Die  Meis- 
tersinger";  Wagner,  Wotan's  Farewell  and  Magic 
Fire  scene  from  "Die  Walkiire";  Tschaikowsky, 
Overture,  "1812";  Wagner,  Walther's  Prize  Song 
from  "Die  Meistersinger"  (violin  solo  by  Maxi- 
milian Pilzer);  Tschaikowsky,  Waltz  from  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty";  Wagner,  "Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries." 

This  program  contained  descriptive  notes 
for  most  of  the  numbers,  the  suggestion  for 
this  having  come  to  Commissioner  Stover  in 
a  letter  from  a  resident  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  who 
wrote  that  he  attended  regularly  all  the 
Wednesday  evening  concerts. 

Many  of  the  programs  are  on  a  similar  high 
plane,  and  even  those  having  a  lighter  cast 
are  above  the  usual  popular  program  in  char- 
acter. And  still  these  concerts  are  not 
merely  acceptable — they  are  phenomenally 
popular,  and  present  on  every  occasion  scenes 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anywhere  in  the  world  a  summer  series  of  out- 
door concerts  is  to  be  found  which  maintains 
such  a  standard,  and  draws  such  vast  and 
enthusiastic  crowds. 

"ragtimk"  on  the  piers 

Even  more  startling  in  its  results,  because 
of  the  swiftness  with  which  those  results  have 
been  obtained,  is  the  symphony  orchestra 


conducted  by  Arthur  Bergh,  which  was  insti- 
tuted this  year  on  the  recreation  piers,  where 
heretofore  only  small  brass  bands  have  been 
heard.  This  innovation  is  without  doubt  the 
most  radical  step  in  musical  uplift  which  the 
city  has  yet  taken.  The  recreation  piers  are 
situated  on  the  river  fronts,  east  and  west, 
and  are  frequented  by  the  working  people  of 
the  marginal  districts,  as  artistically  unso- 
phisticated an  element  of  the  population  as 
could  be  found,  and  oftentimes  downright 
rough.  Each  of  the  eight  piers,  great  double- 
decked,  roofed  structures,  has  a  concert 
every  night  during  the  season.  The  pier 
audiences,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
season,  were  familiar  only  with  the  usual 
repertory  of  the  small  band,  largely  ragtime 
up  to  1910,  when  the  new  order  of  things 
accomplished  an  advance  in  the  character  of 
the  programs,  not  however  without  threatened 
disaster,  as  on  the  West  50th  Street  pier  on 
one  occasion.  This  neighborhood  bears  a 
reputation  for  belligerency  which  w'ould  do 
honor  to  the  realms  of  the  ancient  Irish  kings 
from  whom  many  of  its  residents  are  un- 
doubtedly descended.  On  that  pier  the  band 
has  always  played  in  perpetual  terror.  On 
the  occasion  in  question,  the  leader — it  was 
Mr.  Bergh,  who  last  year  was  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  pier  bands — having  just  played  some 
music  of  a  higher  order  than  ragtime,  was 
accosted  by  a  "gang,"  whose  spokesman  de- 
livered himself  as  follows:  "Say,  cut  it  out. 
What  we  want  is  ragtime,  and  plenty  of  it. 
We're  tough!"  (through  his  teeth)  "and  we 
want  to  slay  tough ;  and  we're  proud  of  it ! " 

The  leader  thereafter  kept  some  ragtime 
always  handy  on  his  rack,  and  as  soon  as  he 
finished  any  number  which  savored  of  re- 
spectability, he  shifted  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  ragtime,  to  make  an  acceptable  finish 
and  avert  disaster. 

RAISING    THE    STANDARDS 

The  incident  represents  an  extreme  condi- 
tion, a  bit  of  militant  savagery  in  the  midst  of 
what  is,  at  most,  unsophistication.  The 
pier  audiences  are  in  general  well  behaved, 
but  to  offer  them  anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  symphony  concert  would  have  appeared 
sheer  madness  to  many.  The  Dock  Depart- 
ment, planning  one  organization  larger  than 
the  other  bands,  in  order  to  establish  a 
higher  standard,  nevertheless  accepted  the 
writer's  suggestion  that  it  be  an  orchestra. 
The  result  was,  that  these  people,  many,  per- 
haps most,  of  whom  had  never  heard  an  or- 
chestral organization  of  symphonic  propor- 
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tions  in  their  lives,  after  two  or  three  days  of 
perplexity,  were  won  over  to  enthusiasm  for 
orchestral  music.  They  were  approached 
with  simple  and  good  programs,  containing 
works  by  such  composers  as  Massenet, 
Grieg,  and  MacDowell,  and  standard  over- 
tures, waltzes,  and  light  opera  selections. 
But  before  the  close  of  the  season  they  were 
responding  with  enthusiasm  to  Schubert's 
"Unfinished"  Symphony,  Goldmark's  "Rus- 
tic Wedding"  Symphony,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"Italian,"  which  latter  made  a,  furore  on  the 
West  i2Qth  Street  pier.  These  audiences 
now  heard  the  standard  overtures  no  longer 
as  transcriptions  for  small  bands,  but  in  their 
original  form,  glowing  with  orchestral  color, 
and  became  familiar  with  a  multitude  of 
works  new  to  them, — the  "Carneval  Remain" 
of  Berlioz,  "Siegfried's  Death,"  compositions 
of  Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Saint  Saens,  and 
many  others.  In  short,  this  marginal  popu- 
lation found  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  the 
beginnings  of  a  modern  cosmopoUtan  musical 
appreciation,  and  displayed  enthusiasms 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  revelation. 
The  human  spirit  is  very  tractable  in  these 
ways. 

A  liberal  attitude  toward  compositions  by 
native  composers  was  maintained  by  all  the 
orchestras,  and  the  list  of  new  American 
works  brought  out  during  the  past  two  years 


would  mount  up  well.  Some  of  these  works 
have  found  their  place  in  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  other 
orchestras  of  the  great  cities. 

The  seven  pier  bands,  playing  every  night, 
and  the  many  park  bands,  playing  each  once 
a  week,  have  given  the  standard  band  reper- 
tory over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  city. 
Commissioner  Stover  has  opened  up  many 
new  music  centers,  giving  concerts  on  the 
ground  or  on  improvised  platforms  where 
there  are  as  yet  no  band-stands.  It  is  a 
weird  sight,  in  the  congested  East  Side  at 
night,  to  see  the  extended  circle  of  swarming 
and  peering  faces,  lit  by  the  glare  of  the 
calcium  lights,  surrounding  the  band  which 
a  few  policemen  save  from  being  stampeded. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  afternoon 
concerts  in  the  far  uptown  parks,  as  Morning- 
side,  or  Colonial  Park,  where  the  people, 
young  and  old,  recline  at  ease  upon  the  grassy 
lawns  or  hillsides  to  hear  the  music. 

There  is  a  sameness  about  these  band  pro- 
grams, due  to  the  limitations  of  the  repertory 
of  the  small  band,  which  is  the  despair  of  one 
working  for  a  broader  and  fresher  influence 
in  public  music.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  degree  of  verve  with  which  these  pro- 
grams can  be  given.  Good,  spirited  conduct- 
ing is  more  than  half  the  battle  in  winning 
popular  sympathy.  It  may  be  put  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  composition  is  to  be  placed 
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on  iht  index  expurgatorius  of  popular  disap- 
proval until  it  has  been  given  by  the  right 
conductor. 

These  bands  never  rehearse.  Everything 
is  played  at  sight  in  joublic,  even  new  and 
difficult  works.  The  musicians  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  anything,  and  many  of  them 
are.  A  leader  will  know  what  he  may  safely 
expect  of  his  men. 

The  band  concerts  at  Tottenville,  Staten 
Island,  already  referred  to,  present  a  unique 
( ondition  in  the  New  York  system.  The 
members  of  this  band  are,  with  but  a  very 
few  exceptions,  business  men  of  Tottenville 
who  are  musical  amateurs.  This  band  has 
met  and  rehearsed  weekly  for  twenty  years, 
under  the  sympathetic  direction  of  F.  L. 
Hadkins,  who,  like  the  others,  is  a  business 
man  and  musical  amateur.  The  spirit  of 
1  hese  concerts,  which  have  about  them  some- 
t  hing  of  the  village  band  concert  of  the  olden 
days,  is  noticeably  different  from  the  purely 
professional  band  concerts  in  Manhattan, — 
the  devotion  which  has  produced  the  result 
becoming,  as  it  were,  something  tangible  to 
the  auditor.  Last  year  was  the  first  in  which 
this  band  had  professional  engagements  from 
the  city. 

The  occasional  cooperation  of  the  United 
Singers  of  New  York,  F.  Albeke,  conductor, 
and  the  People's  Choral  Union,  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  Damrosch,  should  be  men- 
tioned. Choral  singing  should  be  encouraged 
as  a  feature  of  municipal  music.  It  is  likely 
to  have  an  important  bearing  on  public  music 
flevelopments  later  on,  when  a  higher  purpose 
and  closer  organization  of  forces  has  been 
attained. 

Children's  folk  dancing  on  several  of  the 
recreation  piers,  three  afternoons  each  week, 
has  also  been  one  of  the  most  successful  fea- 
tures of  the  past  two  years'  activities.  The 
children  attend  these  events  in  great  numbers 
and  become  very  expert  in  many  national 
folk  dances,  taught  by  young  women  pro- 
vided by  the  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Associa- 
tion. At  the  close  of  the  season  they  are 
assembled,  in  costume,  at  one  of  the  largest 
{)iers,  for  a  Folk  Dance  Festival. 

LESSONS  FROM  NEW  YORK's  EXPERIENCE 

In  reviewing  these  results,  and  consider- 
ing the  general  question  of  "uplift"  versus 
"giving  the  people  what  they  want,"  it  may 
be  possible  to  deduce  a  few  principles  that 
will  have  a  practical  bearing  on  experi- 
ments elsewhere,  or  upon  further  experiments 
'n  New  York. 


In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
"upHft"  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  or  vaguely 
imagined,  as  giving  the  people  what  they  do 
not  want.  The  Socialist  mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee learned  this  not  long  since,  when  he  in- 
structed his  municipal  band  leader  to  give  the 
people  plenty  of  ragtime,  and  the  band  lead- 
er's invitation  for  requests  brought  forth 
about  80  per  cent,  of  requests  for  standard 


music. 


In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  no  one  can  know  what  the  people  want 
until  he  has  given  them  an  adequate  view  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  world's  music  for  a 
period  of  time  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
become  familiar  with  music  of  which  they 
have  had  no  previous  knowledge.  No  opin- 
ion is  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  public 
taste  which  has  had  no  other  opportunity  of 
enlightenment  than  the  hurdy-gurdy  of  the 
streets  and  the  music  of  the  moving  picture 
shows.  Nor  is  a  musical  rowdyism  here  or 
there,  with  its  noisy  acclaim  of  bad  music, 
a  gauge  of  the  true  public  taste,  latent  or 
otherwise. 

In  short,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flat 
question  of  "uplift"  against  "giving  the  peo- 
ple what  they  want."  There  are  no  marked 
boundaries.  The  public  is  made  up  of  many 
elements,  of  groups  of  persons  differing 
widely  in  temperament  and  in  ready  or  latent 
appreciation.  The  wise  musical  administra- 
tion will  be  the  one  which  steadily  holds  the 
highest  standards  constantly  before  the  peo- 
ple, despite  factional  contentions  or  personal 
disgruntlements,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
will  not  be  squeamish  about  giving  a  liberal 
measure  of  ragtime  where  present  conditions 
demand  it.  It  is  well  known  that  purchasers 
of  phonographs  and  player-pianos  quickly 
tire  of  the  cheap  music  which  they  get  at  the 
outset,  and  begin  to  ask  for  music  of  a  higher 
quality.  There  has  been  no  harm  in  letting 
them  have  "what  they  wanted"  in  the  first 
place.  The  people  cannot  know  what  they 
want  until  they  know  what  there  is.  The 
American  public  is  woefully  lacking  in  the 
knowledge  of  what  exists.  People,  it  is  true, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  "know  what  they 
want,"  but  only  within  the  range  of  what  they 
already  know.  "  Uplift,"  in  public  music  lies 
not  so  much  in  winning  people  to  like  what 
they  did  not  like  before,  as  in  giving  them  a 
chance  to  enjoy  something  which  they  did  not 
know  before.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
symphony  concert  can  with  success  be  given 
to  an  audience  wholly  unprepared  for  it,  al- 
though even  that,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, has  been  done  in  New  York.     But  it 
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does  mean  that,  when  sympathetically  and 
not  too  suddenly  approached,  almost  any  au- 
dience will  spontaneously  rise  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  of  the  highest  standards. 
Now  that  the  great  Central  Park  audiences 
have  come  to  depend  upon  programs  of  so 
high  a  class,  there  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  revolt  at  the  suggestion  of  lowering  the 
standard. 

SUPREMACY   OF   THE   ORCHESTRA 

The  question  is  not  one  of  programs 
merely.  If  the  Central  Park  audiences  would 
resent  a  low^ering  of  the  standard  of  the  music 
given,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
those  audiences  would  do  if  the  city  were  to 
suggest  taking  away  their  symphony  orches- 
tra and  replacing  it  with  the  military  band. 
They  have  long  since  learned  to  enjoy  the  in- 
finite variety  of  tone  colors  of  the  orchestra, 
and  to  compare  with  it  unfavorably  the  com- 
parative sameness  of  sound  of  the  band.  And 
they  have  gained  a  familiarity  with  a  wide 
range  of  the  world's  masterpieces,  in  all  cases 
composed  for  orchestra,  which  are  either  im- 
possible to  the  band  or  to  be  heard  with  the 


band  only  in  transcriptions  conveying  a 
wholly  inadequate  idea  of  the  composer's 
conception.  Once  the  decision  is  made  to 
give  to  the  people  music  of  a  quality  equal  to 
the  quality  of  literature  and  painting  given 
them  in  libraries  and  art  museums,  the  or- 
chestra becomes  indispensable.  The  con- 
cert band,  fine  instrument  that  it  has  now  be- 
come at  its  best,  is  but  a  development  of  the 
military  band,  which  existed  in  the  first  place 
for  purposes  quite  other  than  those  of  musical 
art.  Music — the  world's  music  to-day,  and 
ever  since  Haydn,  in  fact — has  gone  the  way 
of  the  orchestra,  with  its  fourfold  foundation 
upon  strings,  wood-wind,  brass,  and  percus- 
sion. If  the  great  music  of  the  world  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  people  as  it  was  composed,  it 
must  be  brought  to  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  orchestra  cannot  compete  with  the 
band  in  sheer  loudness,  though  it  does  not  fall 
far  behind  it  in  this  respect,  requiring  only  a 
proper  shell  or  sound  screen  behind  it  to  carry 
its  sound  adequately  to  the  largest  crowds. 
Such  a  shell  is  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  where  the 
acoustics    are    extraordinarily    good.     New 
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York  is  thus  far  without  such  shells,  although 
this  will  proljably  l)e  remedied  before  long. 
The  best  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  or- 
chestra on  the  score  of  tone  volume  is  the  fact 
that  the  most  brilliant  and  astonishing  suc- 
cesses of  the  municipal  music  renaissance  in 
New  York  have  been  due  to  the  introduction 
of  the  symphony  orchestras.  The  orchestral 
concerts  in  Central  Park  have  drawn  out 
greater  crowds  than  ever  attended  concerts 
at  this  place  before,  and  have  attained  an 
unprecedented  reputation  as  brilliant  public 
musical  events.  The  newer  orchestral  ex- 
periment on  the  piers  promises  a  similar  de- 
velopment. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AMERICAN   CITIES 

Taking  a  broader  view  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  municipal  music,  American  munici- 
palities eni^agcd  in  giving  public  concerts  can 
no  longer  be  unaware  that  a  question  of  duty 
enters  into  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  musical  standards.  If  it  sufficed 
once  for  politicians,  anywhere  in  America,  to 
throw  out  a  sop  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
nondescript  band  concerts,  it  no  k)nger  suf- 
fices. The  United  States  is  fully  aware  of  its 
deficiency  in  public  musical  appreciation  in 
comparison  with  many  other  countries,  and 
in  so  far  as  any  American  municipal  govern- 
ment touches  the  subject,  it  cannot  shirk  the 
responsibility    of    lifting    the    conditions    as 


nearly  as  may  be  to  the  level  of  the  best  pres- 
ent-world standards.  National  pride  should 
dictate  this,  quite  aside  from  the  question  of 
local  betterment.  American  cities  already 
pride  themselves  on  their  public  libraries  and 
art  museums.  They  would  scarcely  do  so  if 
the  libraries  were  given  over  to  the  dime  novql 
and  the  art  museums  to  the  chromo.  It  is 
now  time  that  Americans  should  be  equally 
concerned  in  a  public  music  of  something  bet- 
ter than  a  ragtime  standard.  The  "popular 
song,"  like  the  poor,  will  always  be  with  us, 
but  it  should  not  usurp  the  place  which  music 
in  its  broader  aspects  should  hold  in  the  life 
of  the  people. 

Music,  both  as  an  interpretive  and  a  crea- 
tive art,  has  made  such  giant  strides  in  this 
country  of  late  years,  that  many  hold  it  to  be 
the  American  art.  While  it  shows  itself  so 
phenomenally  capable  of  prospering  \Vith  the 
masses,  it  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  grow  and  spread.  The  best  in  people  is 
entitled  to  opportunity  and  recognition,  even 
in  faith,  where  its  precise  nature  cannot  be 
foreknown,  and  the  experiments  in  New 
York  show  that  in  musical  appreciation  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  treat  the  people  in  the 
light  of  their  better  possibilities,  without, 
however,  being  precipitate  in  demanding  that 
they  shall  break  faith  with  their  cruder 
tastes.  Such  a  course  will  accomplish  the 
most  in  the  furtherance  of  the  national  musi- 
cal taste,  talent,  and  genius. 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    CIVIL    WAR 
TOLD    BY   PHOTOGRAPHS^ 

BY   GENERAL   HORATIO   C.    KING  i 


WE  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  that  nearly  seven 
thousand  treatises  on  the  Civil  War  or  some 
part  of  it  have  been  issued,  since  its  close. 
This  probably  does  not  include  the  pamphlet 
publications,  well-nigh  innumerable,  com- 
[)rising  addresses  and  brief  sketches  of  strik- 
ing incidents.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
histories  have  been  illustrated  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  by  sketches  real  and  some  fanci- 
ful. Doubtless  many  old  veterans  have  won- 
dered why  some  one  did  not  undertake  the 
collection  and  publication  of  the  great  number 
of  actual  photographs  of  every  phase  of  army 
life,  some  of  which  were  easily  accessible 
through  the  Government  or  other  sources. 
Still  the  primal  difficulties  in  collecting  photo- 
graphs from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
not  slight.  It  meant,  too,  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  and  at  times  without  adequate  return. 
But  at  last  the  means  has  been  found  for  the 
task  which  has  culminated  in  ten  splendid 
volumes,  every  page  of  which  is  a  pictorial 
and  literary  treat. 

WAR-TIME    PHOTOGRAPHY 

Our  familiarity  with  the  outcome  of  the 
great  discovery  in  1839  of  Daguerre  has 
blunted  our  appreciation  of  its  enormous 
benefit  and  value.  The  art  was  introduced 
in  this  country  in  1840,  and  had  been  in  gen- 
eral use  not  over  fifteen  years  when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of 
multiplying  pictures  from  a  single  negative 
by  the  photographic  process  was  made  only  a 
few  years  before  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  dry  plate  was  unknown.  In 
our  most  recent  war  with  Spain,  every 
squad  and  company  were  'provided  with  a 
kodak,  and  now  no  man  or  woman  who  is 
dragged  into  the  limelight  of  publicity  can 
escape  the  attacks  of  camera  fiends.  The 
veteran  George  G.  Rockwood,  the  dean 
of  the  New  York  photographers,  who  died 
only   a   few   weeks    ago    (July    10)    in    his 

'  The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War.  Review  of 
lioviews  Company.  10  volumes,  3.500  pp.,  3088  illustra^ 
tionti.     $31  per  set. 


eightieth  year,  thus  describes  the  wet  process 
of  the  war  period.  We  condense  his  state- 
ment somewhat: 

The  glasses,  usually  8  x  lo,  were  carried  in 
dust-proof  boxes.  The  plate  was  carefully 
coated  with  collodion,  which  carried  in  solu- 
tion the  excitants  bromide  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium or  ammonia  or  cadmium.  The  coal- 
ing of  the  plates  was  a  delicate  operation  even 
in  the  ordinary  well-organized  studio.  After 
coating  the  plate  with  collodion  and  letting 
the  ether  or  alcohol  evaporate  to  just  the 
right  degree  of  stickiness,  it  was  lowered  care- 
fully into  a  deep  ''bath-holder,"  which  con- 
tained a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  about 
60°  for  quick  field  work.  This  was  done  in 
the  dark,  except  a  subdued  yellow  light. 
When  coated  it  was  placed  in  a  slide.  When 
it  was  exposed,  and  it  must  be  within  fi\e 
minutes,  it  was  returned  to  the  dark  room  to 
be  developed  within  five  minutes  also,  else  it 
was  love's  labor  lost. 

BRADY  AND  HIS  EMULATORS 

The  accessories  were  a  four-wheeled  covered 
wagon  for  preparing  and  developing  the 
plates  and  a  small  two-wheeled  affair  to 
approach  the  less  accessible  positions.  When 
it  is  considered  that  many  of  these  pictures 
were  of  battle  scenes,  taken  under  fire,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  it  required  a  man  of 
nerve  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  first  to 
undertake  this  arduous  and  oftentimes  haz- 
ardous task  was  M.  B.  Brady,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  whose  name  has  become  a  household 
word.  He  expended  more  than  $100,000, 
and  practically  bankrupted  himself.  The 
Government  relieved  his  distress  temporarily 
by  purchasing  his  plates  at  the  moderate  cost 
of  $25,000,  but  he  lapsed  again  into  poverty 
and  died  in  a  hospital  in  New  York  City  in 
the  nineties,  neglected  save  by  a  few  old 
friends. 

The  wagon  was  sometimes  enlarged  to  pro- 
vide sleeping  quarters  for  the  operators,  and 
its  presence  at  the  front  always  excited  much 
curiosity  and  was  commonly  known  as  the 
"  What-is-it?"    Brady's  example  was  followed 
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byotherSjboth  North  and  South, one  operator, 
A.  U.  Lytic,  of  Baton  Rouge,  training  his 
camera  on  Union  troops  and  furnishing  the 
results  to  the  Confederate  Government,  thus 
incurring  the  additional  risk  of  being  hung  as 
a  spy.  Many  of  the  war  pictures  were  as 
finely  executed  as  any  of  modern  days,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  plates 
could  not  be  touched  up  as  now.  The  vicissi- 
tudes which  followed  the  completion  of  the 
photographs  cannot  be  described  at  length 
here.  They  were  kicked  about  from  pillar  to 
post,  seized  for  debt  or  laid  away  neglected  in 
attics.  It  remained  for  modern  publishing 
enterprise,  by  unexampled  research,  to  ferret 
them  out  and  by  the  wonderful  half-tone 
process  preserve  and  perpetuate  them  in  en- 
during form.  A  small  army  of  zealous  work- 
ers has  been  engaged  in  this  undertaking, 
and  the  photographs  have  been  supplemented 
by  descriptions  of  important  events  by  his- 
torians, many  of  whom  were  active  partici- 
pators on  either  side  in  the  struggle. 

FIFTY    YEARS    AFTER 

That  was  a  beautiful  and  deeply  impressive 
exhibition  of  the  peace  spirit  at  the  recent 
semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  held  jointly  by  the  soldiers  who 
fifty  years  ago  confronted  each  other  on  that 
field  in  deadly  combat.  Hundreds  met  and 
fraternized  as  kindred  spirits,  and,  forming  in 
two  lines,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  facing 
South  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  facing 
North,  advanced  with  outstretched  hands  to 
greet  each  other  and  in  fraternal  embrace 
pledged  eternal  friendship.  The  memories  of 
the  struggle  cannot  be  effaced,  but  its  ani- 
mosities are  buried  and  forgotten.  Moreover, 
no  one,  and  least  of  all  the  young,  can  look 
at  the  gruesome  representations  of  a  battle- 
field after  an  engagement  without  being  im- 
pressed and  horrified  by  the  awful  tragedy.' 
They  will  no  longer  regard  military  service  in 
time  of  war  as  a  gaudy  show  and  i)icnic,  but 
will  reali.^e  that  the  Civil  War  was  the  most 
terrible  of  carnages,  which  claimed  as  its 
victims  by  shells,  bullets,  and  disease  in  four 
years  the  staggering  aggregate  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  of  the  picked  youth  of  the 
land.  The  conflict  settled  a  great  principle, 
the  adjustment  of  which  seemed  impracti- 
cable, if  not  impossible,  in  any  other  way. 
Proposals  of  gradual  emancipation  had  been 
obliterated  in  the  angry  oral  and  written  con- 
tests, growing  each  year  more  and  more 
heated,  contests  which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  could  not  be  determined  save  by  the 


arbitrament  of  the  sword.  But  it  should 
afford  no  inducement  to  the  youth  of  this  age 
to  "seek  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth." 

THE   camera's    unprejudiced    RECORD 

The  .classification  of  the  vast  material  col- 
lected through  innumerable  channels  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  Company  was  no  easy 
matter.  It  has  been  made,  however,  with 
excellent  judgment  and  skill  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Francis  Trevelyan  Miller  as 
editor,  and  Robert  S.  Lanier,  managing  edi- 
tor, aided  by  a  competent  corps  of  assistants. 
Volume  I  opens  with  a  Confederate  photo- 
graph of  Fort  Barrancas,  which  Governor 
Perry  of  Florida  had  seized  even  before  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  Such  a  work 
is  appropriately  dedicated  "fifty  years  after 
Fort  Sumter  to  the  Men  in  Blue  and  Gray 
whose  valor  and  devotion  have  become  the 
priceless  heritage  of  a  united  nation."  Then 
follow  a  preface  by  the  publisher  and  an 
editorial  introduction,  succeeded  by  a  most 
interesting  recital  of  how  the  photographs 
were  made  and  the  negatives  procured,  by 
Henry  Wy  sham  Lanier.  President  Taft  mani- 
fests his  approval  of  the  project  by  a  patriotic 
letter  in  which  he  writes:  "We  have  reached 
a  point,  I  am  glad  to  say,  when  the  North 
can  admire  to  the  full  the  heroes  of  the  South 
and  the  South  admire  to  the  full  the  heroes 
of  the  North."  Bitter  animosity  has  sub- 
sided, and  all  must  agree  with  him  that  now 
"we  can  look,  not  without  love,  not  without 
intense  pride,  but  without  partisan  passion, 
to  the  events  of  the  Civil  War." 

campaigns  and  battles  recalled 

In  addition  to  the  wealth  of  illustration, 
this  volume  contains  admirable  articles  em- 
bracing a  "  Semi-Centennial  Retrospect,"  or 
"The  Photographic  Record  as  History,"  by 
George  Haven  Putnam;  "The  Federal  Navy 
and  the  South,"  by  Rear  Admiral  French  E. 
Chadwick, — a  graphic  account  of  the  navy's 
part  in  the  war,  which  is  sometimes  overlooked 
and  is  not  generally  appreciated  to  its  full 
extent;  "Records  of  the  War  between  the 
States,"  by  Marcus  J.  Wright,  ex-Confederate 
Brigadier-General  and  Agent  of  the  United 
States  War  Department  for  the  Collection  of 
Military  Records;  "The  Strategy  of  the  Civil 
War  Leaders,"  by  Eben  Swift,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Then  fol- 
lows (in  the  remainder  of  the  first  and  continu- 
ing through  the  second  and  third  volumes) 
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the  narrative  of  the  battles  and  campaigns  in 
chronological  sequence,  beginning  with  "Bull 
Run— the  Volunteers  Face  Fire,"  the  story  of 
the  initial  contest  between  two  poorly  disci- 
plined mobs,  which  "did  the  South  great  in- 
jury in  that  it  left  vast  numbers  to  believe  that 
the  war  was  over  and  the  South  had  won  .  .  . 
and  brought  joy  to  the  Confederacy  and  grief 
to  the  States  of  the  North";  "The  Fall  of 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,"  at  which  latter 
tragedy  "Bull  Run  was  offset  by  the  victors 
who  gained  control  of  an  extensive  territory 
and  captured  a  noble  army  (14,000  men) 
which  could  ill  be  spared  by  the  South  and 
could  not  be  replaced";  "Shiloh,  the  First 
Grand  Battle,"  where  the  indecisive  engage- 
ment of  the  first  day  was  turned  into  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Union  forces  on  the  second; 
"New  Madrid  and  Island  Number  Ten," 
where  Pope's  success  led  to  his  unfortunate 
command  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
in  the  Second  Bull  Run  fiasco, — the  last  three 
vividly  described  by  Henry  W.  Elson,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Ohio  University:  "New 
Orleans — The  Na\y  Helps  the  Army,"  where 
Farragut  immortalized  himself  and  Butler 
proved  a  most  energetic  and  efficient  execu- 
tive, by  James  Barnes;  "Fort  Pillow  and 
Memphis:  Gunboats  and  Batteries;"  and 
"The  Struggle  for  the  Confederate  Capital," 
including  "Yorktown,"  "Up  the  Peninsula," 
"Fair  Oaks,"  "In  sight  of  Richmond,"  "The 
Shenandoah  and  the  Alarm  at  Washington," 
"Seven  Days,"  "The  Confederate  Capital 
Saved," — all  by  the  prolific  and  most  inter- 
esting author,  Professor  Elson.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
engagements  of  the  Civil  War,  a  chronological 
summary  from  December,  i860,  to  August, 
1862,  compiled  by  Captain  George  L.  Kilmer 
from  the  Union  and  Confederate  Archives  in 
Washington  City,  and  maps  of  the  theater  of 
war  begin  and  end  the  volume. 

STATISTICS   OF   BOTH   ARMIES 

The  immensity  of  the  unprecedented  con- 
test is  well  set  forth  by  General  Wright.  On 
the  Union  side  2,865,028  enlistments  are 
accounted  for,  but  in  all  probability  it  will 
never  be  known  how  many  of  these  were  re- 
enlistments.  The  first  call  was  for  three- 
months'  men  and  three  times  the  militia  were 
called  out  to  meet  great  emergencies,  serving 
three  months  each  time.  Then  there  were 
calls  for  nine-months'  and  two-years'  men  in 
large  numbers,  one-hundred-day  men  to  man 
the  entrenchments  and*  allow  veteran  troops 
to  go  to  the  front,  and  finally  the  enlistments 


for  three  years  or  the  war,  many  thousands  of 
whom  reenhsted  in  1864,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service.  The  Southern  enlist- 
ments, of  which  no  very  accurate  record  has 
been  kept,  numbered  about  a  million.  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  forces  is 
not  so  real  when  we  consider  that  the  North 
had  a  picket  line  from  Maryland  to  New 
Mexico,  and  an  immense  country  to  guard 
and  protect,  as  the  Southern  armies  were 
forced  Southward  in  the  long  struggle.  The 
Union  records  were  kept  with  practical  ac- 
curacy and  were  not  lost  or  destroyed  to  any 
great  extent.  The  North  lost  61,362  killed 
in  battle;  34,733  died  of  wounds;  183,287  died 
of  disease;  306  died  through  accident,  and  267 
were  executed.  The  Adjutant-General  in  1869 
reported  the  total  number  of  deaths  at  303 ,  504 , 
but  it  is  believed  the  loss  was  greater  by  many 
thousands.  On  the  Confederate  side,  the  tabu- 
lated rolls  show  that  52,954  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle, 21,570  died  of  wounds,  and  59,297  died  of 
disease.  The  last  item  is  manifestly  incorrect 
and  far  below  a  reasonable  estimate. 

THE    STORY    YEAR    BY    YEAR 

The  text  of  the  second  volume  is  by  Henry 
W.  Elson,  already  mentioned,  and  the  photo- 
graphic descriptions  of  this  and  Volume  I  are 
by  James  Barnes,  author  of  "David  G.  Far- 
ragut," etc.  A  map  of  the  theater  of  South- 
western campaigns  and  one  of  the  theater  of 
the  Western  campaigns  open  and  close  the 
volume,  while  the  frontispiece  represents  the 
Dunkard  Church,  the  center  of  the  Antietam 
slaughter,  after  the  bloodiest  day's  fight  in 
the  annals  of  the  war.  Part  I,  entitled  "The 
Rise  of  Lee,"  includes  "Cedar  Mountain," — 
where  several  Federal  regiments  attacked  by 
vastly  superior  numbers  lost  56  per  cent.; 
"The  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,"  "Antie- 
tam," "The  Invasion  of  the  North,"  "Fred- 
ericksburg," a  disaster  for  a  new  Union  leader, 
and  "  Chancellorsville  and  Jackson's  Flank- 
ing Movement." 

Part  II  embraces  "The  Opening  of  the 
Mississippi," including  "Baton  Rouge,"  "The 
Assault  on  Corinth,"  "The  Mid-Winter  Com- 
bat at  Stone's  River"  (usually  termed  Mur- 
freesboro  by  the  North),  and  the  sieges  of 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson.  Part  III,  "  The 
Crisis,"  includes  Gettysburg;  Part  IV,  "Along 
the  Tennessee"  including  " Chickamauga " 
and  "The  Battles  on  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge,"  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  another  statistical  record  by  Cap- 
tain Kilmer  of  the  engagements  from  August, 
1862,  to  April.  1864. 
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MAJ.-GEN.,  V.  S.  A.;  CHIEF 
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PRIVATE  GEO.  L.  KILMER  IN  '64;  WEAR- 
ING THE  "  VETERAN  STRIPE  " 
AT  EIGHTEEN 
(Militjry  Editor) 


BVT.  BRIG.-GKN.  T.  F.    RODEN- 

BouGH,  u.  s.  A.,  IN  i86s; 

WOUNDED     AT     TREVILIAN 

AND    WINCHESTER;     LATER 

SECRETARY.  U.S.  MILITARY 

SERVICE  INSTITUTION 

("  Cavalry  Editor") 


PRIVATE  J.  E.  GILMAN;    LOST  AN  ARM  AT 

GETTYSBURG;   C JMMANDER-IN-CIIIEF 

G.  A.  R.  1910-11 

("  Grind  Army  of  liie  KepuMic") 


CAPT.   F.    Y.    IIEDLEV    IN    '64.    AGE  TWENTY; 
LATER    EDITOR    ANT)    AUTHOR    OF 
"MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA" 

("Scliool  of  the  Soltiier,"  "  Marcliinj;  and  Foraging") 


COI^    W.    C.    CIll'IUIl;     LATER 
EDITOR  OF  THE  "  ARMY  ANdJ 
NAVY  journal"    and    AU- 
THOR OF  LIFE  OFU.  S.  CiRANT 
("C.r.itit") 


T.  S.  C.  LOWE.  Mill  r  \KY  BAL- 
LOONIST IN  THE  PENINSULA 
CAMPAIGN,     1862 — THE 
FIRST  WAR  AERONAUT 
("  lialloiMis") 


CAPT.  T.  S.    pixk;    MKOAL  OF 

HONOR    IN     1864;    LATER 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL 

OF  VERMONT 

(Contrilmtor  of  many  rare 
l>liotovjrai'hs) 


COL.   I.,    v..   ^1  I  CM  \N.   \M/1'M>- 

EU  AT  CEDAR  CRKKK,  GETIYS- 

BURG,  RINGGOLD,  ANT) 

PINE  MOUNTAIN 

(Cunsuliing  Editur) 


WAR-TIME    POF^TRAITS   OF    FEDERAL   SOLDIERS   WHO   CONTRIBUTED   TO   THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC 

HISTORY    HALF   A   CENTURY    LATER 


4C.2 


COL.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT;   LATER  MEMBER 

OF  CONGRESS  AND  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  NAVY 

(■'  T.osscs  in  B.ittle") 


LIEUT.-COL.  J.  w.  m\i,i-i;t;  laiisr 

PROFESSOR    OF    ClJliMIblRY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
<"  Tonfederaie  Ordnance") 


PRIVATE  JOHN  A.  WYETH,  IN  '61,  AT  I6; 

LATER  ORGANIZER  OF  THE  NEW 

YORK   "  POLYCLINIC  " 

('*  Confederate  Raids  ") 


LIEUT.   R.   H.   McKIM  IN    '62;   LATER  RECTOR         CAPT.  FREDERICK  M.   COLSTON; 
CHURCH  OF  THE   EPlPHANTf,  WASH-  ARTILLERY  OFFICER 

INGTON,   AND  AUTHOR  WITH  ALEXANDER 

("  The  Confederate  Army  ")  C' Memoirs  of  Geltvsburar"  and 

Many  Rare  Photograplis) 


ALLEN  C.  REDWOOD,  OF  THE  S5TH   VIRGINIA, 

WITH  "  STONEWALL  "  JACKSON;   LATER 

ARTIST  AND  AUTHOR 

(Confederate  Reminiscences;  "Jackson") 


brig.-<;en.  m.  j.  Wright; 

later  u.  s.  war 

dept.  agent 

("Recnnlsotihe  War" 
and  Statistics) 


S.  A.  CUNNINGHAM; 
LATER  EDITOR  "CONFED- 
ERATE VETERAN" 


DEERING    J.    ROBERTS; 

LATER  EDITOR 
"  SOUTHERN  PRACTI- 
TIONER " 
("Confi-deniie  Medical 
Service") 

WAR-TIME  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS:     CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   HISTORY 


COL.  D.  G.  MCINTOSH; 

LATER  ATTORNEY- 

AT-LAW 

("Confederate  Artillery") 


COL.  T.  M.  R.  TALCOTT; 
LATER  CIVIL  EN- 
GINEER 

("Reminiscences  of    the 
Contederate  Engineers") 


("United  Confederate 
Veterans") 
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The  third  volume  opens  with  a  map  of  the 
theater  of  the  campaigns  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,andamost  interesting  introduction 
by  Major-General  Frederick  D.  Grant,  de- 
tailing the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  great 
General-in-Chief  after  his  appointment  as 
Lieutenant-General  and  assumption  of  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field,  of 
which  General  McClellan  was  relieved  in 
1862.  The  necessity  of  one  responsible  mili- 
tary head  had  been  apparent  all  through  the 
struggle,  and  this  President  Lincoln  again 
realized  as  indispensable  to  concentration  and 
to  obviate  the  shifting  orders  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  impatient  people  of  the  North 
and  members  of  Congress,  who  had  but  a 
limited  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
vital  demands  of  the  stupendous  conflict. 
General  Grant  revived  what  was  known  as  the 
anaconda  plan,  that  is,  to  envelope  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  folds  of  the  Union 
armies  and  by  gradual  contraction,  keeping 
the  separate  forces  of  the  Confederacy 
actively  engaged,  and  unable  to  reinforce 
each  other,  either  to  crush  the  enemy  in  detail 
or  so  to  narrow  the  circle  of  operations  as  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  and  end  the  war.  The 
details  of  these  movements  are  embraced  in  a 
series  of  admirable  articles  by  the  able  his- 
torian, Henry  W.  Elson,  embracing  "The 
Battles  of  the  Wilderness,"  "Spottsylvania," 
"  Cold  Harbor,"  "  Drewry 's  Bluflf,"  "  Atlanta," 
"Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley," 
"Charleston,"  "The  Investment  of  Peters- 
burg," "  Sherman's  Final  Campaigns,"  "  Nash- 
ville," "Fall  of  Petersburg,"  and  "The 
Surrender  at  Appomattox."  Captain  Kil- 
mer contributes  a  list  of  engagements  from 
May,  1864,  to  May,  1865,  and  the  photo- 
graphic descriptions  are  by  James  Barnes. 

The  photographs  covering  this  period  are 
of  especially  thrilling  interest,  and  impress  the 
observer  even  more  deeply  with  the  awful 
carnage  of  these  campaigns.  The  full-page 
portraits  of  Grant  and  Lee  are  to  be  noted. 
Indeed,  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  great 
work  is  the  collection  of  portraits  not  only  of 
all  the  prominent  general  officers  on  both  sides, 
but  also  of  thousands  of  others  of  lesser  rank 
who  contributed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to 
the  wonderful  and  unparalleled  history  of 
American  valor. 

CAVALRY  OF   BLUE   AND   GRAY 

The  cavalry  of  both  armies  is  the  theme  of 
the  fourth  volume,  edited  by  a  prominent 
member  of  the  cavalry  arm,  Theodore  F. 
Rodcnbough,    Brigadier-General    U.   S.   A., 


retired,  whose  armless  sleeve  is  a  memorial  of 
his  brave  service.  "Cavalry  of  the  Civil 
War,  its  Evolution  and  Influence,"  is  the 
initial  chapter  by  him  in  which  he  traces  the 
development  of  the  cavalry  from  a  head- 
quarters guard  or  General's  escort  to  the 
magnificent  consolidated  commands  under 
such  leaders  as  Sheridan,  Stuart,  Buford, 
Pleasonton,  Fitz  Lee,  Merritt,  Devin,  Stanley, 
Wilson,  Morgan,  Grierson,  Gregg,  and  others, 
which  devastated  vast  territory  and  filled  the 
country  with  alarm.  The  cavalry  was  fitly 
termed  the  eyes  of  the  army,  and  its  presence 
on  both  sides  on  critical  occasions,  notably  at 
Gettysburg  (Stuart),  might  have  reversed  the 
tide  of  battle.  At  the  outset  the  South 
possessed  a  decided  advantage  over  the  North, 
because  the  Southern  cavalrymen  had  been 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  saddle.  The  so- 
called  Black  Horse  Cavalry  at  the  First 
Bull  Run  appears  to  have  inspired  more  terror 
to  the  retreating  Union  troops  than  any 
other  arm,  and  wild  were  the  stories  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The  Federal  cavalry  did 
not  make  a  serious  impression  until  the  third 
year  of  the  war.  It  is  related  of  General 
Hooker  that  he  playfully  remarked  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  dead  cavalryman,  but  this 
was  before  the  organization  of  the  troops  into 
brigades,  divisions,  and  a  corps,  when  it  be- 
came most  formidable  and  covered  itself  with 
glory.  General  Rodenbough  quotes  Major 
McClellan,  of  the  peerless  cavalry  leader 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  staff,  as  saying: 

During  the  last  two  years  no  branch  of  the  army 
contributed  so  much  to  the  overthrow  of  Lee's 
army  as  the  cavalry,  both  that  which  operated  in 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  that  which  remained  at 
Petersburg.  But  for  the  efficiency  of  this  force  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  war  would  have  been  in- 
definitely prolonged.  From  the  time  that  the 
cavalry  was  concentrated  into  a  corps  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  steady  progress  was  made  in 
discipline.  Nothing  was  spared  to  render  thia  arm 
complete.  Breech-loading  guns  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern  were  provided;  horses  and  accoutcr- 
ments  were  never  wanting,  and  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war  Sheridan  commanded  as  fine  a  body  of 
troops  as  ever  drew  sabers. 

General  Rodenbough  contributes  also  "Cav- 
alry Leaders,  North  and  South"  and  "Fa- 
mous Charges."  The  remaining  articles  are 
"The  Federal  Cavalry,  its  Organization  and 
Equipment,"  "Federal  Raids  and  Expedi- 
tions in  the  East,"  and  also  in  the  West, 
"Partisan  Rangers  of  the  Confederacy," 
"Outposts,  Scouts,  and  Couriers,"  "Cavalry 
Battles  and  Charges,"  and  "Mounting  the 
Cavalry  of  the  Union  Army," — all  by  Charles 
D.  Rhodes,  Captain,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A.; 
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'•The  Confederate  Cavalry  in  the  East,"  by 
Holmes  Conrad,  Major  in  the  Cavalry  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  "  Morgan's 
Christmas  Raid,"  "The  Destruction  of  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans'  Great  Wagon  Train,"  and  "A 
Ride  through  the  Federal  Lines  at  Night,"— 
all  by  John  Allan  Wyeth,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
Captain  of  Quirk's  Scouts,  Confodera.e  States 
Army.  The  photographic  descriptions  are 
by  Roy  Mason. 

Captain  Rhodes  aptly  says  that  good 
cavalry  cannot  be  made  in  a  month  or  a  year. 
The  first  year  of  the  war  the  Confederate 
cavalry  was  superior  in  every  way.  The 
second  year  showed  marked  improvement  in 
the  Northern  cavalry,  "but  with  a  still  not- 
able lack  of  confidence  in  itself.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  year  of  its  organization  and 
training  that  the  Union  cavalry  really  found 
itself  and  was  able  to  vindicate  its  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  in  the  preceding 
period  were  wont  to  sneeringly  remark  that 
'no  one  ever  sees  a  dead  cavalryman.'" 

Who  that  participated  can  ever  forget  that 
glorious  morning  in  April,  1865,  when  the 
Cavalry  Corps  under  Sheridan  moved  gayly 
out  from  City  Point  to  destroy,  if  possible, 
the  last  open  line  of  communication  with 
Richmond,  and  how  the  next  day,  with  nine 
thousand  men  fighting  dismounted,  we  pressed 
the  Confederates  back  into  their  works  at 
Five  Forks.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  last 
great  battle,  and  when  Grant  decided,  in 
response  to  Sheridan's  suggestion,  to  "push 
things,"  then  was  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
which,  after  a  running  fight  of  a  week,  cul- 
minated in  the  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
Foes  became  friends  and  the  bloody  conflict 
was  practically  over.  All  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  thrilling  experiences  in  the  cavalry 
service  are  graphically  detailed  in  the  volume, 
and  made  the  more  impressive  by  the  life- 
Uke  scenes  which  the  photographs  present 
with  absolute  truthfulness,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  controversy.  The  cavalry  was  a 
gigantic  organization,  and  its  equipment,  care, 
and  brilliant  services  form  the  most  interest- 
ing and  romantic  chapter  in  the  great  war 
history. 

THE  FORTS  AND  THE  BIG  GUNS — FEDERAL 
AND  CONFEDERATE 

Volume  V  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
'•Forts  and  Artillery,"  including  also  the 
Engineers'  and  Ordnance  Departments.  It  is 
edited  by  Captain  0.  E.  Hunt,  U.  S.  A.,  In- 
structor in  Modern  Languages  at  West  Point, 
and  the  contributors  include  Captain  Hunt, 


Lieutenant  Frederick  M.  Colston,  Ordnance 
Officer  of  Alexander's  Battalion  of  Artillery, 
Longstreet's  Corps  C.  S.  A.,  Colonel  T.  M.  R. 
Talcott,  C.  E.,  Commanding  the  Engineers  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Colonel 
David  Gregg  Mcintosh,  C.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J.  W.  Mallet,  C.  S.  A.,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ordnance  Laboratory  of  the 
Confederate  States  and  later  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  pf  Virginia.  The 
importance  of  forts  and  improvised  protec- 
tion in  the  field,  held  at  the  outset  in  light 
esteem,  developed  as  the  war  progressed,  and 
the  speed  with  which  troops  digged  and  delved 
even  on  the  charging  lines  of  battle  was  well- 
nigh  marvelous. 

No  previous  publication  has  described  so 
fully  this  work  of  both  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  alike.  The  tide  of  battle  was  not 
infrequently  turned  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  improvised  defenses  were  con- 
structed. The  spade  became  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  ally  to  the  gun,  and  the  soldier 
soonlearned  to  appreciate  that  self-protection, 
as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  was  no  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  courage.  Napoleon  had  long  ago 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  artillery 
arm,  and  the  Union  forces  were  more  quick 
to  appreciate  this  than  their  Southern  an- 
tagonists. How  far  the  massed  artillery  at 
Gettysburg  determined  the  Union  success,  is 
not  an  open  question,  although  that  arm 
under  the  magnificent  direction  of  General 
Hunt  was  well  met  by  the  skilful  handling  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  of  the  Con- 
federates by  General  Alexander.  The  close 
fighting  at  the  Bloody  Angle  on  the  third  day 
of  the  crucial  battle  attests  the  terrible  effi- 
ciency of  light  artillery  at  close  range. 

The  value  of  the  pontoons,  the  speedy 
restoration  of  destroyed  bridges  and  railroads 
and  their  rolling  stock,  the  construction  of 
forts  and  block-houses,  form  a  most  interest- 
ing feature  and  exhibit  the  ability  of  skilled 
artisans,  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
all  the  armies  and  particularly  of  those  re- 
cruited in  the  North.  The  contents  are  both 
varied  and  interesting  and  comprise  "Federal 
Artillery  and  Artillerymen,"  "Defending  the 
National  Capital,"  "The  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Army,"  "The  Ammuni- 
tion Used  in  the  War,"  "Entrenchments  and 
Fortifications,"  "Engineer  Corps  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army,"  "Federal  Military  Railroads," 
and  "Defending  the  Citadel  of  the  Confed- 
eracy,"—all  by  Captain  Hunt;  "The  Ord- 
nance of  the  Confederacy,"  by  Captain  Hunt 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mallet;  "The  Con- 
federate  Artillery,"   by   Colonel   Mcintosh; 
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"Memories  of  Gettysburg"  and  "Reminis-  South  Carolina.".  .  ."Had  the  5roo^h'«  been 
cences  of  the  Confederate  Engineer  Service,"  sent,  as  President  Buchanan,  to  his  credit,  be 
by  Colonel  T.  M.  R.  Talcott.  it  said,  intended  and  as  had  been  first  ar- 

Maps  of  the  defenses  of  Richmond  and  of  ranged,  the  secessionist  battery  would  not 
Washington  open  and  close  the  volume  and  have  dared  to  fire  upon  the  powerful  man-of- 
the  photographic  descriptions  are  by  Roy  war,  or  had  it  dared,  the  few  guns  of  the 
Mason  and  Colonel  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.,  battery  or  of  all  the  improvised  defenses,  none 
retired.  There  is  the  usual  wealth  of  illus-  of  which  had  before  fired  a  shot,  would  have 
tration,  profoundly  interesting  and  impressive,   been  quickly  silenced  by  the  Brooklyn's  guns; 

the  ship  would  have  occupied  the  harbor, 
THE  navy's  work  PORTRAYED  Sumtcr  would  have  been  manned  and  pro- 

visioned, and  Charleston  Harbor  would  have 

There  is  endless  glorification  of  the  army,  been  permanently  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
and  all  of  it  well  deserved,  but  the  work  of  authorities."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
the  navy  is  neither  as  well  known  nor  widely  South  was  crazed  and  misled  by  specious 
appreciated  as  it  should  be.  It  is  sufficient  hopes  of  recognition  as  a  separate  Confeder- 
to  say  that,  without  the  blockade,  victory  for  acy  and  would  have  dared  anything.  It  was 
the  Union  would  have  been  greatly  delayed  best  so,  for  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  be- 
if  not  indefinitely  postponed.  It  is  the  prov-  tween  freedom  and  slavery  had  to  be  fought 
ince  of  Volume  VI  to  give  an  enlightened  out  some  time  and  then  was  as  propitious  a 
view  of  the  priceless  services  of  this  arm,  not   time  as  any. 

only  in  obstructing  the  ports  to  blockade  The  rest  of  the  articles  in  this  number,  all 
runners,  but  in  sea-fights  unsurpassed  in  by  Mr.  Barnes,  are  "The  Organization  of  the 
naval  history.  The  world  has  its  great  ma-  Federal  Navy,"  "The  Organization  of  the 
rine  heroes,  but  Farragut  in  heroic  daring  un-  Confederate  Navy,"  "First  Expeditions  of 
doubtedly  heads  the  Ust.  The  text  of  this  the  Federal  Navy,"  "The  Blockade,"  "The 
volume  is  supplied  by  James  Barnes,  hereto-  Birth  of  the  Iron  Clads,"  "The  Most  Famous 
fore  mentioned,  the  author  of  "David  G.  American  Naval  Battle"  (the  Monitor  and 
Farragut"  and  also  of  "Naval  Actions  of  Merrimac);  "The  Most  Daring  Feat" 
1812,"  and  other  naval  and  historical  works,  (passing  the  forts  at  New  Orleans);  "Fighting 
The  photographic  descriptions  are  by  Mr.  on  the  Mississippi,"  'The  Actions  with  the 
Barnes  and  Robert  Sloss.  Rear  Admiral  Forts,"  "Naval  Actions  along  the  Shores," 
F.  E.  Chadwick  furnishes  a  most  concise  and  "The  Sea  Life  of  '61,"  "The  Confederate 
interesting  introduction.  From  it  we  gather  Cruisers  and  the  Alabama,"  and  "Naval 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1861  the  Chronology,  1861-1865." 
"whole  steam  navy  of  the  United  States  Mr.  Barnes  discloses  further  the  weakness 
.  .  .  consisted  of  but  twenty-nine  ships."  of  our  navy  in  1 86 1.  There  were  but  ninety 
Five  of  these  were  laid  up  and  only  one  was  ships,  and  of  these  only  forty-two  "were  in 
ever  utilized.  The  blockade,  therefore,  was  any  measure  ready  for  active  service."  The 
simply  a  paper  one  and  it  was  not  until  near  rest  were  laid  up  in  dock  yards  for  repairs, 
the  close  of  the  conflict  that  the  ports  through-  and  the  startling  fact  follows,  that  "there 
out  the  South  were  almost  completely  sealed  were  but  two  ships  a\'ailable  to  guard  the 
to  the  swift  and  audacious  blockade  runners,   entire  Atlantic  coast."     But  during  the  war 

The  Admiral  furnishes  food  for  thought  in  the  navy  "rose. to  a  force  of  569  steam  ves- 
the  assertion  that  had  proper  energy  been  sels,  and  over  50,000  seamen.  There  were 
shown  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  to  over  7500  volunteer  officers,  taken  chiefly 
hold  the  forts  on  the  Southern  coast,  there  from  the  m.erchant  marine,  whose  occupation 
would  have  been  no  war.  He  claims  that  by  reason  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  was 
two  hundred  men  at  each  fort  would  have  temporarily  susjiended.  Although  these  pri- 
been  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  any  vateers  carried  terror  to  United  States  mer- 
force  of  green  recruits,  and  these  discij^lined  chantmen,  the  result  was  rather  insignificant 
soldiers  could  have  been  readily  obtained  by  in  its  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  the  war, 
denuding  the  forts  at  the  North  of  trained  amounting  to  about  $10,000,000,  which  was 
men  whose  places  might  have  been  filled  with  subsequently  repaid  under  \\\c  Alabama  c\q.\tc\s 
the   militia.     He   believes   that   "had   these  arbitration. 

(Southern)  forts  been  occupied  by  Federal  An  important  service  has  been  rendered  the 
troops  and  had  Sumter  been  properly  re-  navy  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  presenting  in  statis- 
inforced,  there  can  be  little  question  that  tics  and  in  brilliant  description  the  services 
secession  would  have  ended  with  the  act  of  and  value  of  the  sailors,  whether  engaged  in 
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the  tedious,  enervating,  and  for  the  most  part 
inglorious  inactivity  on  the  blockade  or  in  the 
magnificent  actions,  chief  of  which  were  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  which 
cleared  the  Mississipj^i  and  severed  the  Con- 
"  federacy  in  twain.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
navy  during  the  four-years'  war  was  "a  little 
over  $314,000,000,  or  but  9.3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  war." 

PRISON   AND   HOSPITAL    LIFE    PICTLTIED 

There  is  much  in  the  excitement  of  cam- 
paigning and  camp  life  to  compensate  in 
some  degree  for  the  hardshii>s  and  actual  dan- 
gers, but  there  is  no  such  compensation  in 
prison  life,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
on  both  sides  of  the  line  were  subjected.  It 
may  be  "sweet  to  die  for  one's  country"  but 
there  is  nothing  attractive  in  being  cooped  up 
in  cramped  buildings  or  stockades,  with 
nothing  to  do  and  oftentimes  with  little  to 
eat  and  nothing  to  hope  for  but  exchange  or 
death.  It  is  the  saddest  story  of  the  unhappy 
contest.  Next  to  it  comes  the  suffering  in 
the  hospitals — notwithstanding  the  hercu- 
lean efforts  to  provide  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances and  surgical  experience. 

The  narrative  is  aptly  and  impartially  told 
in  Volume  VII,  edited  by  Holland  Thompson, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  con- 
tributes articles  on  "Prisoners  of  War," 
"Northern  and  Southern  Prisons,"  "Ex- 
change of  Prisoners,"  "The  Life  of  the  Cap- 
tured," "Soldiers  who  Escaped,"  "Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners,"  "Provost  Marshals," 
and  "Private  Agencies  of  Relief."  The 
other  articles  comprising  Part  II  are  "The 
Army  Surgeon  and  liis  Work,"  and  "With 
the  Ambulance  Corps,"  by  Edward  L.  Mun- 
son,  Major  in  the  Medical  Department, 
U.  S.  A.;  "Medical  Service  of  the  Con- 
federacy," "The  Surgeon  in  the  Field,"  and 
"Permanent  and  General  Hospitals," — all  by 
Deering  J.  Roberts,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon, 
Confederate  States  Army.  An  appendix  con- 
tains the  Cartel  of  July  22,  1862,  "Personnel 
of  the  Federal  Medical  Department,"  "  Union 
Surgeon  Generals  and  their  Work,"  and 
"Personnel  of  the  Confederate  Medical  De- 
partment." The  photographic  descriptions 
are  by  Roy  jMason. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  delicate  topic  of 
"Prisoners  of  War,"  Dr.  Thompson  aptly 
quotes  an  extract  from  Rhodes'  "History  of 
the  United  States,"  which  is  suggestive  and 
cogent.  He  writes:  "In  this  mass  of  mate- 
rial the  man  with  a  preconceived  notion  can 


find  facts  to  his  liking.  ...  In  no  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Civil  War  is  a  wholesome  skep- 
ticism more  desirable,  and  nowhere  is  more 
applicable  a  fundamental  tenet  of  historical 
criticism  that  all  the  right  is  never  on  one 
side  and  all  the  wrong  on  the  other." 

According  to  General  F.  C.  Ainsworth, 
when  Chief  of  the  United  States  Record  and 
Pension  Office,  the  Union  soldiers  captured 
during  the  war  numbered  211,411.  Of  these 
16,668  were  paroled  on  the  field  and  30,218 
died  in  captivity.  On  the  Confederate  side 
462,634  were  captured,  but  this  includes  the 
armies  which  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the 
war  and  are  embraced  in  the  247,769  who 
were  paroled.  Those  who  died  in  captivity 
numbered  25,796.  Unfortunately  the  rec- 
ords in  Southern  prisons  w^ere  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  and  those  of  several  large  prisons 
were  lost  or  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand 
the  records  in  the  Northern  hospitals  and 
prisons  were  kept  with  as  great  accuracy  as 
the  daily  morning  reports  of  the  troops  in 
active  service. 

The  fare  and  lodging  of  prisoners  became 
a  very  serious  problem  to  both  sides.  As  the 
war  progressed,  the  number  of  prisoners  in- 
creased and  the  Federal  Government  was 
compelled  to  abandon  its  untenable  position 
not  to  recognize  the  South  as  belligerents. 
Exchange  of  prisoners  was  made  and  con- 
tinued until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when 
General  Grant  insisted  that,  as  the  war  seemed 
likely  to  be  one  of  extermination,  to  return 
40,000  Confederate  prisoners  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  in  condition  to  reinforce  the  de- 
pleted ranks  of  the  enemy,  was  bad  policy. 
It  would  restore  to  the  South  a  great  army 
with  w^hich  to  prolong  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand  our  weakened  and  emaciated  prisoners, 
when  set  free,  were  entirely  unfitted  for 
active  service  for  months  after  their  release, 
and  many  more  thousands  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service. 

As  the  Southern  supplies  became  reduced, 
it  affected  the  armies  in  the  field  as  well  as  the 
Federal  prisoners  and  this  accounts  in  a  large 
degree  for  the  privations,  sufferings,  and 
death  which  characterized  especially  the 
period  after  exchanges  were  suspended.  At 
all  times.  Southern  prisoners  had  more  and 
better  food  to  eat  than  their  less  fortunate 
Northern  brethren  and  better  quarters, 
though  at  times  all  the  prisons  were  greatly 
overcrowded.  There  was,  too,  in  some  in- 
stances, inefficient  management  by  poor  or 
inexperienced  commandants,  and  much  pri- 
vation w^as  on  several  occasions  caused  by  the 
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retaliatory  measures  projected  by  both  gov- 
ernments. Besides,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
South,  to  which  the  Northern  troops  were  un- 
accustomed, and  the  severe  rigors  of  North- 
ern winters,  to  which  the  thinly  clad  South- 
erners were  strangers,  increased  the  terrors 
and  the  mortality  of  those  in  confinement. 

In  the  Southern  prisons  medical  attendance 
and  medicines  were  insufficient  and  thousands 
who  might  have  survived,  died  from  this  pro- 
lific cause.  Of  all  the  prisons  in  both  sec- 
tions, Fort  Warren  alone  escaped  complaint. 
There  under  the  paternal  and  benign  influ- 
ence of  Colonel  (later  General)  Justin  Dim- 
mick,  the  commander,  the  conditions  ren- 
dered the  lives  of  those  restrained  of  their 
liberty  as  comfortable  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  two  prisons  which 
earned  the  worst  reputation  were  at  Ander- 
sonville,  Georgia,  where  the  mortality  reached 
33  per  cent.,  and  Camp  Douglas,  Illinois, 
where  it  registered  lo  per  cent,  in  a  single 
month.  The  picture  is  lurid,  no  matter  from 
what  point  it  is  viewed,  and  as  an  object 
lesson,  this  alone  should  discourage  all  who 
are  ambitious  to  seek  fame  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  abolish  war  forever  between 
civilized  peoples. 

Nor  is  the  story  of  the  hospitals  much  less 
gruesome.  Until  the  Christian  soldier  '*  Stone- 
wall" Jackson  set  the  example,  captured 
surgeons  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  avoid  the  horrors  of  prison  life  these  non- 
combatants,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  allevi- 
ate suffering  to  the  wounded,  without  regard 
to  the  color  of  the  uniform,  were  forced  to 
leave  their  charges  to  suffer  or  die  unattended. 
This  humane  provision  was  subsequently 
approved  by  Generals  McClellan  and  Lee, 
although  later  it  was  temporarily  interrupted. 
The  Geneva  Convention  later  made  this 
status  imperative  in  all  future  wars.  The 
presence  of  the  surgeons  on  the  firing  line  is 
attested  by  the  number  of  casualties,  a  record 
of  which  on  the  Northern  side  has  been  pre- 
served. Thirty-two  were  killed,  eighty-three 
were  wounded,  and  four  died  in  prison.  Be- 
sides these,  seven  died  of  yellow  fever,  nine 
by  accident,  three  of  cholera,  and  271  of 
other  diseases  incident  to  camp  life. 

The  rapid  strides  in  medicine  and  especially 
in  surgery  since  the  war  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Sanitation,  and  notably  the  provid- 
ing of  pure  water,  was  scantily  carried  out 
and  "nothing  in  the  way  of  antiseptics  was 
provided.  The  cleanliness  of  wounds,  except 
in  respect  to  the  gross  forms  of  foreign  mat- 
tor,  was  roorarHcd  as  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance," says  "'"''•.  crimson.    While  the  North- 


ern surgeons  and  hospitals  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  proper  medicaments  and  the 
most  advanced  surgical  instruments,  the 
South  was  in  sore  distress  for  good  tools,  and 
especially  for  the  indispensable  quinine  and 
morphine,  and  had  to  find  inferior  substitutes 
in  medicinal  herbs.  All  sorts  of  schemes  were 
devised  to  replenish  at  times  the  almost  ex- 
hausted stock.  Blockade-running  was  one 
soui:.ce,  raids  by  the  cavalr\'  and  captures  of 
poorly  protected  medical  wagons  another. 
Forrest  alone  in  his  memorable  and  devasta- 
ting raid  captured  three  army  wagons  con- 
taining medical  supplies  estimated  to  be 
worth  at  least  $150,000  in  gold.  Smuggling 
was  another  source  of  recoupment.  Dr. 
Roberts  tells  how  "many  petticoats  were 
quilted  in  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington  and  in  other  Northern 
cities,  worn  through  the  lines  by  Southern 
ladies  and  relieved  of  their  valuable  padding 
of  quinine  and  moqihia  in  Richmond." 

This  volume  will  be  especially  attractive 
to  the  medical  fraternity,  who  will  probably 
deduct  from  its  perusal  the  conclusion  that, 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day,  the 
mortality  would  have  been  reduced  one- 
fourth,  if  not  by  a  larger  percentage. 

THE    soldier's   DAILY  LIFE   IN  MANY  PHASES 

Volume  VIII  treats  especially  of  "Secret 
Service"  and  the  more  minute  details  of  sol- 
dier hfe.  It  embraces  an  introduction  by 
Charles  King,  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  V., 
and  well-known  author,  on  "The  Two  Prac- 
tical Problems  of  the  General,"  and  other 
articles  by  him  on  "IVIarshaling  the  Federal 
Volunteers,"  "Boys  Who  Made  Good  Sol- 
diers," and  "With  the  Veterans,"  besides 
contributions  on  "The  Business  Side  of  War- 
Making,"  by  W illiam  B.  Shaw,  "Glimpses  of 
the  Confederate  Army,"  by  Randolph  H. 
McKim,  D.D.,  and  late  A.D.C.  in  the  Con- 
federate Service;  "The  Confederate  of  '61" 
and  "The  Confederate  in  the  Field,"  by 
Allen  C.  Redwood  of  the  55th  Virginia  Regi- 
ment, C.  S.  A.;  "The  School  of  the  Soldier" 
and  "Marches  of  the  Federal  Armies,"  by 
Fen  wick  Y.  Hedley,  Brevet  Captain  32nd 
Illinois  Vols.,  "The  Secret  Service  of  the 
Federal  Armies,"  by  George  H.  Casamajor, 
"The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederacy,"  by 
Captain  John  W.  Hcadlcy,  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  "The  Signal  Service"  and  "Mili- 
tary Telegraph,"  by  Major  Ccrcral  A.  W. 
Grcely,  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  personal  "reminis- 
cence on  the  Balloons  with  the  y*  t  y  cf  the 
Potomac,"  by  T.  S.  C.  Lowe   •  ■         '-r  ('uccd 
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and  made  balloon  observations  on  the  Penin- 
sula for  the  Union  Army.  The  photographic 
descriptions  are  by  Roy  Mason  and  Col. 
Lewis  R.  Stegman. 

The  difficulties  of  campaigning  in  the 
enemy's  country  were  greatly  increased  by 
the  absence  of  accurate  information  and  in- 
telligent loyal  guides.  The  labor  of  gaining 
reliable  information  fell  upon  Northern 
scouts  and  spies,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  conflict,  the  organization  was  imperfect 
and  unreliable.  How  and  what  was  done 
are  here  fully  described  together  with  pic- 
tures showing  how  it  was  done  and  the 
I)rominent  men  and  women  who  did  it. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  first  to  show  special 
honor  to  this  branch  by  erecting  in  July  last, 
a  statue  in  Providence  of  Major  Young, 
chief  of  Sheridan's  scouts. 

In  this  volume  are  also  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  militia  regiments  which  came  to  the 
rescue  at  the  opening  of  the  war  and  twice  at 
least  thereafter,  among  them  the  then  and 
still  famous  Seventh  of  New  York  City,  which 
was  the  first  New  York  regiment  to  reach 
Washington  after  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops  in  April,  1861.  It  later  furnished  606 
officers  to  the  volunteer  force.  There  are 
depicted  also  the  8th,  12th  and  71st,  which 
lost  some  men  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
the  4th  New  Jersey,  and  others. 

In  no  other  published  work,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  informed,  are  the  subjects  treated 
in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "Photographic 
History"  so  fully  or  authoritatively  set  forth. 

POETRY  AND  ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  WAR 

Such  a  comprehensi\"e  work  would  have 
been  incomplete  had  it  omitted  to  treat  of  the 
songs  and  notable  addresses  inspired  by  the 
great  struggle.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
songs  are  little  more  than  doggerel,  but  they 
awakened  the  sentiment  that  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin."  A  very  large  part  are  now 
seldom  seen  or  heard  and  many  have  passed 
into  obscurity.  The  most  popular  have  been 
kept  alive  by  the  vocal  organs  of  the  old  vet- 
erans who  will  continue  to  enliven  their  camp 
fires,  the  post  meetings  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  camp  associations  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  so  long  as  there 
are  enough  left  to  constitute  a  chorus.  It  is 
the  province  of  Volume  IX  to  embalm  for 
future  generations  the  poetry  and  eloquence 
of  Blue  and  Gray  and  to  perpetuate  the  like- 
nesses of  the  authors  whose  words  and  music 
served  to  keep  patriotism  at  fever  heat.  It 
seems  almost  anomalous  that  the  young  sol- 


dier, even  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  was 
wont  to  indulge  in  sport  and  joke  and  song. 
There  was  something  in  his  profession  that 
enabled  him  to  live  for  the  day  only.  His 
sole  responsibility  was  to  obey  orders  and  do 
his  duty;  the  Government  did  the  rest.  Were 
it  otherwise,  duty  would  have  been  an  un- 
ceasing burden  and  the  tented  field  a  dreary 
monotony.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Dudley 
H.  Miles,  Ph.D.,  sometime  University  Fellow^ 
in  Comparative  Literature,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, with  foreword  by  William  P.  Trent, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  same 
institution,  with  an  Appendix, — "Songs  of 
the  War  Days,"  edited  by  Jeanne  Robert 
Foster.  Some  of  the  sub-titles  are  "The 
Spirit  of  Nationality,"  "Brotherhood," 
"Separation  and  Reunion,"  "The  Heritage 
from  the  Nation's  Heroes,"  "The  Humor  of 
the  Grimmest  Profession, "  "  Sweethearts  and 
Wives,"  "Scenes  from  Soldier  Life,"  and 
"Lincoln."  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
portraits  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Sidney 
Lanier,  Charles  Sumner,  the  eloquent  Grady 
of  Atlanta,  Bret  Harte,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Walt  Whitman,  and 
Richard  Watson  Gilder;  and  also  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  taken  before,  during 
and  after  his  occupation  of  that  office. 

PERSONNEL    OF    BOTH   ARMIES 

The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  exhibits 
no  diminution  in  interest  and  attractiveness. 
It  is  especially  rich  in  its  abundance  of  por- 
traits and  the  wonder  grows  how  it  has  been 
possible  to  collect  the  hundreds  of  likenesses 
which  enrich  the  volume.  "It  is  the  pur- 
pose,^' writes  Mr.  R.  S.  Lanier, "to  represent 
in  some  coherent  form  the  men  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  first  three  volumes,  devoted  to 
-narrative  in  the  largest  sense,  and  to  scenes, 
could  present  portraits  only  of  officers  and 
men  connected  with  particular  operations. 
Each  of  the  next  six  volumes,  occupied  as  it 
is  with  a  special  phase  of  war-time  activity — 
cavalry,  artillery,  prisons  and  hospitals,  or 
the  like — naturally  emphasizes  in  its  personal 
mentions  and  portrayals  the  men  of  the  re- 
spective specialties."  This  volume  is  there- 
fore devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
armies. 

"That  there  are  limitations,"  he  continues, 
"  is  evident.  The  nature  of  the  work  decides 
its  scope  to  a  large  degree.  The  war-time 
camera  has  been  the  arbiter.  Here  and  there 
it  caught  the  Colonel  as  well  as  the  General, 
the  Captain  as  well  as  the  Colonel,  and  the 
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private  as  well  as  the  Captain."  And  we 
fully  endorse  the  statement  that  "its  work 
was  well  balanced,  marvelously  so,  and  the 
results  are  before  the  readers  of  the  'Photo- 
graphic History.'" 

Here  are  presented  admirable  biographical 
sketches  of  General  U.  S.  Grant,  by  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  William  C.  Church,  his 
close  friend  for  many  years;  of  General  Ro- 
bert E.Lee,  by  WilHam  P.Trent,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Columbia  University; 
of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by  Walter  L. 
Eleming,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Louisiana 
State  University;  "of  Lieutenant-General 
Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jackson,  by  Allen  C. 
Redwood  of  the  Stonewall  Brigade;  and  arti- 
cles on  "Losses  in  the  Battles  of  the  Civil 
War — Their  Meaning,"  by  Colonel  Hilary  A. 
Herbert,  C.  S.  A.,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
"  Battles  and  Casualties  of  the  Civil  War,"  by 
General  Marcus  J.  Wright,  "The  Grand 
Army  of  the  Repubhc,"  by  John  E.  Gilman, 
late  Commander-in-Chief,  G.  A.  R.;  "The 
Federal  Armies,"  "The  Corps  and  their 
Leaders,"  "The  Confederate  Armies  and 
Generals,"  "The  Organization  of  the  Veter- 
ans," and  "The  United  Confederate  Veter- 
ans,"— this  last  by  Samuel  A.  Cunningham, 
proi)rietor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran.  The 
work  concludes  with  a  complete  roster  of 
general  officers,  both  Union  and  Confederate, 
and  an  index.  The  photographic  descrip- 
tions are  by  Roy  Mason  and  Captain  George 
L.  Kilmer. 

THE  camera's  contribution  to  history 

Li  this  review  the  effort  has  been  to  make 
as  clear  and  concise  a  summary  as  practicable 
of  this  superb  publication.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, which,  with  occasional  errors,  should  and 
doubtless  will  be  eliminated  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, the  story  has  been  told  in  the  spirit  of 
the  martyred  Lincoln,  "with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all."  It  has  not  been 
])()ssible  here  to  do  full  justice  to  all,  editors, 
historians,  and  co-laborers  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  work  of  incalculable  value. 
Special  tribute  is  ])aid  by  the  editors  to  Cap- 
tain George  L.  Kilmer,  U.  S.  V.,  a  life-long 
devotee  to  the  literature  and  records  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  Mr.  George  H.  Casamajor, 
historical  editor,  for  his  painstaking  research 
and  accuracy,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Wade,  as 
literary  editor,  who  has  supervised  the  de- 
velo])ment  of  the  text  to  "seeing  the  pages 
through  the  ])ress. " 

This  great  work  is  a  most  worthy  successor 
and  supplement  to  the  "Battles  and  Leaders 


of  the  Civil  War,"  pubHshed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  latter  publication  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  by  history  makers  as 
a  most  useful  record  for  reference.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  treat  of  prisons,  the  medical, 
ordnance,  and  quartermaster's  departments, 
the  organization  of  armies,  the  secret  service, 
and  it  necessarily  omitted  ten  thousand  de- 
tails presented  in  the  "  Photographic  History  " 
which  will  be  found  even  more  valuable  as  an 
aid  to  the  future  George  Bancroft  who  is  yet 
to  write  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
history  of  the  great  war. 

It  was  feared  by  some  that  such  a  work 
would  tend  to  keep  alive  the  animosities  of 
the  war.  The  contrary  is  true.  The  im- 
partial description  by  soldiers  of  both  armies, 
North  and  South,  serves  rather  to  excite  ad- 
rriration  of  the  heroic  valor  which  character- 
ized the  soldiers  of  both  sections.  For  there 
was  no  difference  in  their  fighting  qualities. 
The  South  had  the  wisdom  to  utilize  at  once 
its  West  Point  officers  in  positions  of  high 
rank  and  responsibility,  vrhile  the  Federal 
Government,  for  at  least  two  years,  mistak- 
enly held  the  regular  army  together  as  a  unit, 
while  volunteers,  officers  and  men,  were  learn- 
ing the  art  of  war.  This  accounts  in  some 
degree  for  the  frequent  reverses  of  these  two 
years,  which  did  not  result  from  any  lack  of 
valor  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file.  In  the 
summer  of  1862,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  in 
London,  where  he  was  twitted  by  an  English- 
man with  the  non-success  of  the  Union  forces. 
Said  he,  "Mr.  Beecher,  your  Northern  troops 
do  not  seem  able  to  conquer  their  Southern 
brethren?"  Mr.  Beecher,  a  little  nettled, 
replied,  "No,  sir,  but  you  see  they  are  not 
fighting  Europeans;  they  are  fighting 
Am.ericans." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  has 
earned  lasting  gratitude  in  issuing  such  a 
publication,  in  which  all  subjects  are  handled 
with  freedom  and,  as  already  stated,  without 
acrimony.  The  photographs  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  "innermost  circle"  of  army  life, 
and  he  comprehends  more  and  more  the  glories, 
the  vicissitudes,  and  the  horrors  of  war.  To 
lovers  of  history  it  is  a  fascinating  pictorial 
and  literary  feast.  To  the  generations  born 
since  the  great  struggle  it  opens  a  most 
attractive  field,  while  the  veterans  of  '61  to 
'65  with  it  will  live  over  again  the  memories 
of  the  days  when,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they 
stood  together,  the  South  in  defense  of  what 
her  sons  believed  to  be  right,  and  the  North 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  which 
has  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth. 
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THAT  Canada  is  a  nation  in  the  making 
and  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  mak- 
ing, you  may  see  everywhere.  Indeed,  there 
is  not  one  phase  of  Canadian  life  and  activity 
that  does  not  tell  the  story  of  nation-build- 
ing. But  nowhere  does  this  so  force  itself 
upon  you  as  when  you  study  the  forming  of 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  especially 
its  development  of  a  national,  constitutional, 
and  judicial  system. 

Canada's  federal  system 

To  make  it  plain  to  American  readers,  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  various  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  correspond 
to  the  States  of  the  American  Republic;  and 
the  general  Government  of  the  Dominion  cor- 
responds to  our  national  Government.  But 
here,  almost,  the  analogy  ends.  Almost,  but 
not  quite. 

For  while  these  provinces  have  their  pro- 
vincial parliaments  and  provincial  govern- 
ments and  the  Dominion  has  its  Dominion 
Parliament  and  Dominion  Government,  just 
as  with  us,  yet  even  at  this  dawning  of  the 
Canadian  nationality  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment already  has  broader  national  powers 
than  we  Americans  have  achieved  in  a  hun- 
dred years;  broader  than  we  *are  likely  to 
secure  for  ourselves  in  many  a  decade  to  come. 

THE  DOMINION  A  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  statesmen  who  drew  the  plan  of  the 
Canadian  nation  had  studied  our  own  history 
\ery  closely  and  noted  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  the  Canadian  constitution 
was  framed  only  two  years  after  our  Civil  War 
closed.  So  these  Canadian  nation  projectors 
had  before  them  an  object  lesson  of  battle 
and  desolation  framed  in  a  flaming  rim  of  war. 

At  the  very  beginning,  then,  the  Canadian 
constitution  made  the  Dominion  Government 
a  truly  national  government.  Canadian 
statesmen  saw  to  it  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Canadian  people  as  a  whole  should  not  be 


prevented  by  any  lack  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  Canada's  national  congress.  They 
took  infinite  pains  that  no  Canadian  province 
(state)  should  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  entire  Canadian  people.  The  American 
idea  that  a  State  is  sovereign  with  respect  to 
the  nation  on  any  possible  matter  affecting 
the  general  welfare,  to  the  Canadians  is  absurd. 

For  example,  if  we  in  the  United  States  try 
to  pass  a  law  through  Congress-  to  protect  the 
morals  of  our  people  by  prohibiting  lottery 
tickets  from  interstate  commerce,  it  is  re- 
sisted at  once  upon  the  ground  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  "rights  of  our  States." 

If  the  Beef  Trust,  with  packing  houses 
located  in  a  State,  prepares  and  sells  diseased 
meat  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country  and 
we  try  to  prevent  this  by  a  national  law,  we 
hear  learned  arguments  of  the  "constitu- 
tional lawyers"  about  this  being  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Scarcely  a  single  evil  has  been  practised  on 
,the  American  people  by  selfish  interests  which 
when  attacked  in  our  national  Congress  has 
not  hid  itself  behind  the  American  doctrine 
of  "States'  rights." 

Just  this  fundamental  defect,  as  Canadian 
statesmen  believe  it  to  be,  was  conspicuously 
before  their  eyes  when  the  British  North 
America  Act,  which  is  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion, was  drawn.  The  conflict  of  the  na- 
tional idea  and  the  States'  rights  idea,  which 
had  culminated  in  the  most  destructive  war 
of  history,  was  on  their  minds  and  consciences. 
And  they  resolved  that  Canada  never  should 
have  such  a  desolating  experience. 

So  the  Canadian  national  government  is 
made  supreme  to  a  degree  we  Americans 
never  can  achieve  until  our  whole  framework 
of  State  and  national  government  is  rear- 
ranged and  rebuilt. 

CANADIAN      PROVINCIAL      GOVERNMENTS      RE- 
STRICTED  TO    LOCAL   ACTIVITIES 

It  is  said  that  all  the  powers  not  expressly 
delegated  to  our  national  Government  are 
reserved   to    the    States   or    to    the   people. 
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Thus  at  the  outset  our  national  Govern- 
ment is  Hmited.  And  so  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  of  our  existence,  whenever 
the  Government  of  the  whole  American 
people  has  tried  to  do  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  American  people,  the  effort  has 
succeeded  only  after  long-drawn-out  litigation 
and  desperate  battle. 

But  in  Canada  this  idea  is  exactly  reversed. 
The  Canadian  national  government  can  do 
anything  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  speci- 
fied terms  given  to  the  states  (provinces)  of 
the  Canadian  union.  And  the  things  which 
these  Canadian  states  or  provinces  can  do  are 
very  few  and  purely  local,  such  as  direct  taxa- 
tion for  raising  pro\incial  revenue;  or  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  exclusive  credit  of  the 
pro\dnces  for  provincial  purposes;  or  the 
management  and  sale  of  public  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  provinces;  hospitals,  asylums  and 
the  like ;  purely  local  works  within  and  affect- 
ing only  the  provinces  themselves ;  the  incor- 
poration of  purely  provincial  or  state  com- 
panies ;  the  solemnization  of  marriage  within 
the  provinces;  property  and  civil  rights  within 
the  provinces. 

In  short,  the  states  of  the  Canadian  Nation 
cannot  do  anything  except  such  things  as  are 
essentially  local  and  private. 

THE    WIDE    FIELD    OF   NATIONAL   LEGISLATION 

But  Canada's  national  government  and 
congress  (Parliament)  can  do  absolutely  any- 
thing except  those  few  things  which  in  terms 
are  assigned  to  the  Canadian  states.  To 
make  this  clear,  Canada's  constitution  speci- 
fies twenty-nine  special  subjects  of  legislation 
and  government  over  which  Canada's  na- 
tional government  is  paramount  and  supreme, 
such  as  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
the  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system 
of  taxation;  navigation  and  shipping;  cur- 
rency and  banking;  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes;  naturalization  of  aliens; 
marriage  and  divorce;  criminal  law,  etc. 

These  are  merely  examples.  But  because 
these  twenty-nine  subjects  are  specifically 
and  in  terms  set  out  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  the  Canadian  national  government  and 
congress,  you  must  not  think  that  other 
subjects  not  thus  specifically  described 
are  denied  to  Canada's  national  gov- 
ernment. 

These  specified  subjects  are  only  by  way  of 
illustration — they  are  set  forth  so  that  there 
cannot  be  any  possibility  of  mistake  about  it. 
Aljsolutely  all  other  subjects  which  are  not 
in  express  terms  given  to  the  states  of  the 


Canadian    Union    are    given    to    Canada's 
national  government. 

Pretty  broad  powers,  you  will  say.  "  Why," 
said  a  constitutional  American  lawyer  to  me 
in  discussing  this  question,  "why,"  said  he, 
"  the  Socialists  do  not  ask  any  more  than  that 
in  their  program  for  nationalizing,  as  they 
term  it,  the  American  Government." 

PROVINCIAL     LAWS     SUBJECT     TO     DOMINION 
AUTHORITY 

But  the  effort  of  the  fathers  of  the  Canadian 
constitution  to  make  the  Canadian  people  a 
nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  did  not  stop 
there.  For  every  law  passed  by  a  Canadian 
state  (province)  must  be  laid  before  the  Cana- 
dian national  government.  And  the  national 
government  can  approve  or  disapprove  that 
act — "disallow"  it  as  is  the  term  of  the 
Canadian  law. 

And  "disallow"  it  how?  And  by  whom? 
By  the  Canadian  national  Parliament  or  con- 
gress?    You  would  think  so.     But  not  at  all. 

Any  law  passed  by  a  Canadian  state  can  be 
"disallowed" — that  is,  vetoed  and  rendered 
null  and  void — by  the  Governor  in  Council, 
as  the  technical  term  is,  that  is  by  the  Premier 
and  his  cabinet.  For  the  advice  of  the 
Premier  and  his  cabinet  as  a  practical  matter 
must  be  followed  by  the  Governor- General, 
who  represents  the  Crown. 

It  is  just  as  if  with  us  a  State  law  had  to  be 
laid  before  the  President  and  his  cabinet  to  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  Canadian 
national  government  very  seldom  "disal- 
lows"— that  is,  vetoes — a  law  passed  by  any 
Canadian  state.  For  example,  out  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  laws  passed  by  the  prov- 
inces of  Canjfda,  only  about  forty,  I  believe, 
have  been  disallowed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  developing  that 
provincial  legislation  shall  be  approved  un- 
less it  directly  conflicts  with  a  national  policy 
of  Canada  as  a  whole  or  interferes  with  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

For  example,  two  or  three  statutes  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  against  the  Japanese  were  dis- 
allowed by  the  Canadian  national  govern- 
ment because  they  infringed  upon  the  British 
treaty  with  Japan;  and  the  consensus  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  people  approved  this 
action  of  the  national  government. 

Again,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  Manitoba 
passed  several  statutes  which  were  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  Canadian  national  law  which 
vitalized  its  contract  with  the  Canadian  ^yn- 
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dicate  after  the  building  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  Time  after  time  the  na- 
tional government  disapproved  these  statutes 
of  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  Therefore 
these  local  laws  of  Manitoba  were  nullified. 
They  ceased  to  exist. 

In  this  instance,  of  course,  Manitoba  finally 
won  her  point,  but  not  in  the  least  by  the 
legal  effect  of  her  local  statutes.  The  sheer 
justice  of  Manitoba's  contention  on  the  rail- 
way question,  the  vast  economic  forces 
back  of  that  contention,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  opinion  of  the  Cana- 
dian people  forced  the  Canadian  national 
government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  syndicate  on  the  other  hand,  to 
a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question.  The 
national  government  paid  the  Canadian  Pacific 
syndicate  to  relinquish  the  "  monopoly  clause " 
against  which  Manitoba  had  so  justly  fought. 

EVEN     LOCAL    WORKS     MAY    BE     SUBJECT    TO 
NATIONAL  CONTROL 

And  this  is  not  all.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
few  and  local  powers  given  to  the  provinces 
or  states  of  Canada  relate  to  local  works  and 
undertakings  exclusively  wdthin  the  provinces. 
Even  over  these  the  Canadian  national  gov- 
ernment has  absolute  power,  if  privately 
owned. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  Canadian  state 
legislature  authorizes  and  assumes  control 
over  some  privately  owned  and  purely  local 
work  exclusively  Avithin  its  own  boundaries, 
as  a  railway.  Suppose  now  that  the  national 
government  thinks  this  work  should  be  under 
national  instead  of  state  authority  and  con- 
trol. All  that  Canada's  national  congress 
(Parliament)  has  to  do  is  to  declare  that  that 
work  "is  for  the  general  advantage  of  Can- 
ada," and  instantly  that  exclusively  local 
work  becomes  a  subject  for  national  control 
and  legislation. 

PROVINCIAL     GOVERNORS     AND     JUDGES     AP- 
POINTED  BY  DOMINION   GOVERNMENT 

Nor  does  the  nationalizing  of  Canada's 
government  stop  there.  The  governor  of  a 
Canadian  state  (the  lieutenant-governor,  as  he 
is  called)  is  appointed  by  Canada's  Governor- 
General — in  reality  by  the  Premier  and  his 
ministers  who  at  the  time  happen  to  be  in 
power.  And  the  same  power  that  appoints 
the  governor  of  a  Canadian  state  can  remove 
him,  but  of  course  only  for  cause. 

More  important  still,  the  judges  of  every 
court  in  Canada,  whether  state  or  national, 


are  appointed  by  Canada's  national  govern- 
ment, excepting  justices  of  the  peace.  And 
they  are  appointed  for  life.  The  salaries  of 
these  judges  and  state  governors  all  are  fixed 
and  paid  by  the  national  government. 

Although  presiding  over  state  (provincial) 
courts,  the  judges  yet  are  national  officers. 
And  the  state  governors  are  national  officers, 
also,  although  their  limited  powers  and  duties 
are  confined  of  course  to  the  provinces  or 
states  of  which  they  are  governors. 

Here  comes  in  a  curious  affair.  While  the 
Canadian  national  government  appoints  all 
the  judges  throughout  the  whole  Dominion, 
yet  the  provinces  (states)  determine  the  jur- 
isdiction and  power  of  these  judges.  They 
say  what  these  judges  may  or  may  not  do. 
They  settle  the  question  of  the  organization 
of  courts — sheriffs,  clerks,  and  other  court 
officers.  More  than  this,  these  Canadian 
provinces  or  states  create  these  offices. 
That  is,  the  Parliament  or  legislature  of  a 
Canadian  pro\'ince  or  state  passes  a  law  creat- 
ing the  ofl&ce  of  tliis  judge  or  that  and  deter- 
mines its  jurisdiction  or  power.  But  the 
national  government  appoints  the  judges  to 
fill  those  offices  and  execute  those  powers. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  CANADA 

Do  not  think  that  the  Canadian  province 
or  state  creates  all  judicial  offices.  The 
national  government  can  create  courts  of  its 
own.  It  has  created  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  This  is  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
But— and  here  comes  in  Canadian  nationality 
again — the  Dominion  or  national  government 
alone  can  detennine  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

This  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  which  is 
destined  to  become  the  determinative  power 
in  the  building  of  the  Canadian  nation,  con- 
sists of  six  members.  And  here  comes  what 
to  us  Americans  will  seem  a  startling  fact. 
There  are  nine  proxdnces  of  Canada.  Yet  in 
this  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  composed  of 
six  members,  two  of  these  must  come  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  And  this  is  provided  in 
the  fundamental  Iaw\ 

At  first  this  seems  most  unjust  and  unnat- 
ural. But  when  one  comes  to  study  Cana- 
dian histor}^  and  the  composition  of  the  Cana- 
dian Union,  this  apparent  injustice  disap- 
pears. For  it  seems  that  in  Quebec  the  ci\dl 
law  prevails.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
the  exact  counterpart  of  this  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana. 

So,  because  to  most  English-read  lawyers, 
the  ci\dl  law  is  unknown  and  because  in 
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Canada  the  civil  law,  which  in  its  modern 
manifestation  is  the  Code  Napoleon,  must 
be  mingled  with  the  common  law,  which  is 
purely  English,  it  is  exceedingly  wise  that 
two  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  should 
come  from  Quebec. 

The  filaments  of  nationalism  run  through 
the  execution  of  the  judgments  of  this  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada;  for  they  must  be 
executed  by  the  sheriffs  or  other  appropri- 
ate officers  within  a  province.  And  these 
latter,  for  this  purpose,  are  specially  made 
national  officers  as  well  as  provincial 
officers. 

THE    PRIVV   COUNCIL 

There  is  yet  one  other  court  of  appeal. 
I  mean  the  Privy  Council  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  curious  origin  and  ramified 
composition  of  this  institution  involves 
extended  statement.  Wai\dng  details  and 
technicalities,  it  may  be  said  that  on  matters 
of  law  the  Privy  Council  is  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  that  body.  To  it  any  litigant 
in  Canada  can  appeal  from  any  court  as 
a  matter  of  right,  if  it  involves  so  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

This  Privy  Council,  sitting  in  London,  can 
give  leave  to  appeal  in  any  case,  whether 
it  involves  fifteen  hundred  dollars  or  fifteen 
cents.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  unjust 
and  autocratic  procedure.  But  it  does  not  so 
appear  as  the  matter  has  worked  out  in  actual 
practice. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Canadian  national 
government,  as  we  now  know  it,  some  twenty 
cases  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  These  twenty  cases  involved  very 
profound  constitutional,  or,  rather,  insti- 
tutional questions.  The  Privy  Council  sit- 
ting in  London  reversed  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  these  cases. 

The  fact  that  these  reversals  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  England  of  the  decisions  of  Cana- 
da's Supreme  Court  met  with  no  criticism 
in  Canada,  but  general  acceptance  from  her 
people,  seems  to  justify  the  law  which  pro- 
vided this  as  a  super-ultimate  court  of  last 
resort. 

EXERCISE  OF  THE  VETO  POWER 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Canada's 
national  government — the  Governor  in  Coun- 
cil— can  veto  any  act  of  any  Canadian  State 
or  province;  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
national  government  seldom  does  this.  If 
the  national  g()\'ernment  has  anv  doubt  about 


its  duty,  it  lets  the  provincial  or  state  law 
stand  and  leaves  it  to  the  parties  interested 
to  fight  it  out  in  the  courts. 

For  example,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Cana- 
dian constitution  to  protect  what  we  call 
"vested  rights"  or  interests.  Nor  is  there 
any  such  limitation  in  the  constitution  of 
any  Canadian  state  or  province.  With  us 
in  America,  a  charter  once  granted  by  the 
municipality,  state  or  nation  is  a  contract. 
This  co-called  contract  with  us  cannot  be 
violated. 

But  in  Canada  there  is  no  such  thing. 
Either  the  Parliament  (legislature)  of  any 
province  (state)  or  the  national  government 
itself  can  revoke  such  a  franchise  and  there 
are  no  "ifs"  and  "ands"  about  it. 

Or  suppose  in  some  other  way  that  some 
state  or  pro\dnce  passes  a  law  which  inter- 
feres with  vested  or  property  rights;  and 
several  times  just  this  has  been  done. 

In  a  very  flagrant  case  the  national  gov- 
ernment probably  would  veto  this  state  or 
provincial  law ;  but  ordinarily  it  would  leave 
the  whole  subject  to  be  fought  out  by  the 
parties  interested  in  the  appropriate  courts. 
So  we  see  how  Canada's  judicial  system  is 
interlaced  with  the  vast  power  of  the  na- 
tional government  to  veto  any  possible  state 
or  provincial  law. 

CONTROL   or    CORPORATIONS 

Now  we  come  to  a  great  question  which 
Canada  must  face  very  soon — the  question  of 
corporations. 

The  Canadian  national  government  can 
charter  any  corporation  for  any  purpose. 
Also  the  provinces  (or  states)  can  charter  a 
corporation,  but  only  for  purely  local  opera- 
tion. But  not  only  can  the  national  govern- 
ment charter  any  corporation  for  any  purpose 
but  it  alone  can  charter  some  w'hich  are 
exclusive,  such  as  banking,  for  example. 
These  exclusive  ones  the  pro\dnces  cannot 
charter. 

Also  it  appears  that  the  Canadian  na- 
tional government  has  exclusive  authority 
to  charter  and  also  to  control  any  corpora- 
tions which  do  business  in  more  than  two 
pro\'inces,  or  which  extend  beyond  one 
pro\ince. 

And  note  this  again :  If  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  any  work  or  business 
conducted  by  any  person  or  corporation,  if 
"for  the  general  advantage  of  Canada,"  that 
j^erson  or  corporation  thereafter  comes  under 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Canadian 
national  Parliament  and  government. 
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UNLIMITED    POWERS    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Let  us  return  now  to  the  vast  and  all  but 
supreme  powers  assigned  to  Canada's  na- 
tional government.  In  exercising  these  pow- 
ers there  absolutely  are  no  "constitutional 
limitations"  on  Canada's  national  congress 
or  Parliament  such  as  we  Americans  are 
familiar  with. 

Canada's  ParUament  can  pass  any  law  it 
pleases;  and,  unless  it  is  upon  one  of  the  few 
subjects  given  specifically  and  in  terms  to  the 
states  and  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Union. 
no  court  can  declare  that  law  unconstitu- 
tional or  invalid. 

For  example,  for  years  we  have  had  a  great 
agitation  about  an  income  tax.  One  was 
passed,  taken  to  our  Supreme  Court,  and  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  such  question  to  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  The  only  question  there 
would  be  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  an  income  tax.  If  the  Canadian  national 
Parliament  passed  an  income  tax  it  would 
be  the  law  and  could  not  be  overthrown. 

Again  in  America  we  have  had  multitudes 
of  decisions  and  vast  and  vexing  agitation 
concerning  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
trade  and  commerce.  In  Canada  the  power  of 
her  national  congress  is  absolute  and  exclusive 
over  inter-provincial  (state)  commerce  and 
even  over  trade  within  a  pro\'ince  if  Parlia- 
ment declares  it  to  be  "  for  the  general  advan- 
tage of  Canada." 

REGULATING    QUAR.A.NTINE,    TR.A.DE,    AND 
COMMERCE    IN    GENERAL 

For  a  hundred  years  each  one  of  our  States 
maintained  its  own  quarantine  system;  and, 
indeed,  does  so  to-day.  Of  course  this  is  per- 
fectly absurd;  for  if  one  State  maintains  a 
good  quarantine  and  a  neighboring  State  does 
not,  yet  yellow  fever  or  any  other  pest  enter- 
ing the  ports  of  another  State  passes  over  the 
invisible  boundary  and  slays  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  States. 

This  fact,  of  course,  after  a  hundred  years, 
has  forced  us  to  establish  a  curious  joint 
State  and  national  quarantine  system. 

But  in  Canada  there  is  a  single  authority 
over  this  question  of  life  and  death — the 
authority  of  Canada's  national  government. 

Or  take  banking.  We  have  our  State 
banks  and  our  national  banks.  But  in  Can- 
ada the  whole  question  of  the  incorporr  tion 
of  banks  is  solely  a  national  matter — as  much 
so  as  currency  and  coinage. 


Again — and  here  we  see  the  influence  of  our 
Civil  War  in  the  framing  of  Canada's  consti- 
tution— the  Canadian  national  government 
has  the  power  to  issue  paper  money.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  legal  tender  cases  has 
given  this  power  to  our  national  government. 
But  it  took  the  imperiled  life  of  the  Republic 
to  do  this  for  us. 

Another  absurdity  peculiar  to  our  Ameri- 
can system  is  that  each  State  has  its  own  laws 
on  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes ;  so 
that  a  bill  of  exchange  issued  in  Illinois  is  a 
foreign  bill  of  exchange  in  New  York.  There 
are  or  may  be  as  many  different  laws  govern- 
ing proi-iissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  as 
there  are  States  in  the  Republic.  Every 
business  man  and  lawyer  knows  that  this  is 
sheer  nonsense — an  anachronism  inherited 
from  our  colonial  past. 

In  Canada  the  national  Parliament  alone 
can  pass  laws  concerning  these  indispen- 
sable vehicles  of  business.  There  is  one  law 
concerning  promissory  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  in  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  exactly  the  same  law  in  British 
Columbia  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

And  precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  and 
for  the  same  reasons  of  the  subject  of  inter- 
est. In  our  own  country  one  State  may  say 
that  a  lender  may  charge  6  per  cent. ,  in  another 
State  8  per  cent,  may  be  charged;  and  I  sup- 
pose at  the  present  moment  there  are  at 
least  fifteen  or  twenty  different  rates  of 
interest  made  legal  by  State  laws  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  Canada  this  whole  subject  is  a  national 
matter.  The  Dominion  Parliament  alone 
can  pass  on  the  subject  of  interest.  It  is 
precisely  as  if  in  our  own  country  no  law 
could  be  passed  upon  the  subject  of  interest 
except  by  our  national  Congress. 

This  fact  shows  how  supreme  Canada's 
national  government  is  in  another  curious 
aspect;  for  the  Canadian  Parliament  can 
make  any  law  it  passes  absolute,  and  rigidly 
apply  it  to  the  whole  country  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  frozen  seas; 
or  it  can  provide  that  an}^  such  general  law 
shall  have  local  application. 

LIQUOR   AND   CRIMINAL   LAW 

Take  the  subject  of  temperance  legi-.^.a- 
tion.  With  us  that  is  a  matter  exclusively 
for  our  States.  In  Canada,  Parliament  could 
to-morrow,  if  it  pleased,  make  a  general 
liquor  law  for  the  entire  Dominion. 

Perhaps    the    best    illustration    of    all    is 
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criminal  law.  Of  course,  as  all  of  us  know, 
with  the  exception  of  counterfeiting,  pira- 
cies, and  felonies  on  the  high  seas  and  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations,  our  American  Con- 
gress is  given  no  power  to  pass  laws  concern- 
ing crimes. 

That  is  a  subject  with  which  our  States 
alone  can.  deal.  So  what  may  be  a  crime  in 
Delaware  may  not  be  a  crime  in  New  Jersey ; 
or  what  may  be  a  crime  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  may  not  be  a  crime  in  Rhode 
Island,  between  the  two.  And  so  on  among 
all  of  our  States. 

But  in  Canada  whatever  is  a  crime  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  is  also  a  crime  in  Vancouver  Island 
at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound.  Every  person 
in  Canada  knows  just  where  he  is  and  what 
he  may  expect  when  he  commits  any  offense. 

There  is  a  very  curious  and  vague  excep- 
tion to  this  in  what  are  known  as  "provin- 
cial crimes. "  It  appears  that  while  provinces 
cannot  declare  what  crimes  are,  yet  they  may 
fix  penalties  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  any 
provincial  law. 

These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  you  how  great  are  the  powers  of  Cana- 
da's national  government  compared  with 
ours.  It  is  the  most  important  fact  in 
Canada's  future — a  fact  hterally  freighted 
with  destiny.  This  and  her  system  of  re- 
sponsible Parliamentary  government  by  po- 
litical parties  are  the  two  mighty  and  en- 
during pillars  upon  which  the  entire  political 
system  of  Canada  rests. 

A    SYSTEM    THAT    WORKS 

Indeed,  these  two  facts  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  whole  of  that  system.  That 
they  (except  perhaps  the  appointment  of 
judges  for  hfe)  will  result  in  good  for  the 
Canadian  people,  no  student  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  Already  they  have  resulted 
in  good.  Their  simplicity  and  effectiveness 
— their  reliance  in  the  end  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  conscience  of  the  whole  people — 
even  now  are  apparent  everywhere. 

Thus  you  see  that  Canada's  national  gov- 
ernment is  national  indeed.  If  any  one  were 
to  arise  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  sug- 
gest that  we  adopt  for  our  national  go\-ern- 
ment  so  much  as  a  fraction  of  the  powers  fun- 
damentally   belonging  to  Canada's  national 


government,  all  of  us  know  the  horror  that 
would  be  vociferously  expressed  by  certain 
leaders  of  both  parties  at  such  an  extension 
of  "federal  power." 

Immediately  these  men  would  try  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  republic  is  at  an  end  and 
liberty  dead.  Yet  Canada  seems  to  be 
getting  along  very  well  with  just  such  a 
system,  and,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows, 
Canada's  judicial  and  governmental  system 
is  very  much  restricted  compared  with  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  And  does 
not  everybody  know  that  these  very  men 
who  so  denounce  every  extension  of  national 
power  in  the  United  States  in  the  very  next 
breath  point  to  England  as  the  model  of 
conservative  law? 

THE   PEOPLE  HAVE   THE   FINAL  SAY 

When  Canada's  population  shall  have  be- 
come sufficiently  numerous  for  Canada  to 
have  a  national  public  opinion,  the  simplicity 
and  unity  of  her  constitutional  system  will 
save  her  from  the  gravest  of  troubles  whicli 
have  beset  us  in  the  past,  are  vexing  us  to-day, 
and  are  sure  to  cause  us  future  storm  and 
tempest. 

In  Canada  there  never  can  be  any  question 
over  the  power  of  her  national  congress  to 
pass  any  law  to  prevent  the  exploiting  of  her 
people  by  selfish  interests  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  advance  the  welfare  of  Canada's  mil- 
lions on  the  other  hand. 

Think  of  the  list  of  subjects  on  which  we 
need  national  laws,  because  our  State  laws 
cannot  or  do  not  reach  the  evil;  and  yet 
over  which,  a  certain  type  of  American  law- 
yer tells  us,  that  our  national  Congress  has 
no  authority,  no  power.  Canada's  consti- 
tution furnishes  no  such  refuge.  The  Cana- 
dian Parliament  can  pass  any  law  which  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Canadian  people 
requires. 

In  short,  it  is  for  Canada's  people  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  them — their  statesmen 
can  give  no  "constitutional  limitations"  of 
any  kind  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing  the 
people's  demands  into  law. 

This,  combined  A\ith  the  most  effective 
of  "recalls,"  which  is  the  heart  of  Canada's 
system  of  responsible  party  government, 
makes  this  new  nation  at  once  the  most  popu- 
lar and  national  government  on  earth. 
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INDUSTRIAL    COURTS 
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'npHE  recent  labor  war  in  Great  Britain 
■'■  brings  to  the  front  again  the  persistent 
problem  of  how  to  secure  and  maintain  indus- 
trial peace.  At  the  same  time  it  emphasizes 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  basis  of  all  war 
is  the  sense  of  injustice  against  which  there  is 
no  legal  remedy.  The  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  unjustly  taxed  and  that  they 
could  not  secure  a  fair  hearing  before  the 
British  Government,  led  to  the  Revolution. 
In  the  same  way  the  belief  of  theworkingmen 
that  they  were  unfairly  treated  in  the  wage 
bargain,  and  that  the  legal  remedy  supjDosed 
to  have  been  obtained  in  the  Conciliation  Act 
of  1907  was  so  slow  and  ineffective  in  its 
action  as  to  be  worse  than  useless,  led  to  the 
upheaval  in  England.  Sudden  as  this  strike 
appeared,  moreover,  the  general  sense  of  in- 
justice in  which  it  originated  and  which 
caused  its  wild-fire  spread  from  industry  to 
industry,  has  long  been  smoldering,  fed  by 
a  thousand  small  disputes,  many  of  them 
probably  personal  and  all  individually  petty. 
Gradually,  however,  these  small  disputes  have 
helped  to  roll  up  the  great  common  grievance 
which  finally  broke  out  into  collective  resist- 
ance. The  failure  of  the  conciliation  law  is 
reputed  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
strike.  If,  however,  there  had  existed  in  Eng- 
land an  impartial  judicial  tribunal  empow- 
ered to  settle  minor  disputes  promptly,  as 
they  arose,  it  is  probable  that  industrial 
war  could  have  been  averted. 

THE    WORKINGMAN   BEFORE    THE    LAW 

These  minor  disputes,  which  are  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  the  ill-feeling  in  industrial 
relations  and  which,  like  the  steady  dripping 
of  water,  are  capable  of  wearing  away  the 
firmest  stone  of  industrial  betterment, — wel- 
fare work,  profit-sharing,  or  any  other  system, 
— fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  first 
contains  all  disputes  relative  to  the  formation 
of  the  labor  contract  and  the  second  all  dis- 
putes relative  to  its  execution.  Written  law 
has  little  bearing  upon  the  first  class  of 
disputes,  but  every  civilized  countiy  has  legis- 
lation to  regulate  the  execution  of  labor  con- 
tracts. Anglo-Saxon  countries,  however, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  bitterness 
like  that  of  the  man  who  feels,  rightly  or 


wrongly,  that  he  has  the  law  on  his  side,  but 
that  there  is  another  power  greater  than  law, 
have  given  little  or  no  attention  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  second  class  of  disputes.  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that,  in  the  labor  con- 
tract, as  in  other  contracts,  either  side  can 
easily  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
through  the  ordinary  courts. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  what  means 
of  redress  has  a  workingman  who  believes,  for 
example,  that  his  work  has  been  unfairly 
measured  and  that,  therefore,  his  employer 
has  not  paid  him  as  much  as  he  has  fairly 
earned  under  their  agreement?  He  may,  of 
course,  sue  his  employer  for  the  balance  of  his 
wages.  But  to  do  this  he  is  obliged,  not  only 
to  submit  to  a  nerve-racking  and  time-fritter- 
ing delay  in  the  settlement  of  his  case,  but 
also  to  hire  a  lawyer  and  incur  fees  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  loss.  Wages 
are  usually  paid  at  short  intervals  and  in  com- 
paratively small  sums  and,  as  a  result,  a  dis- 
pute rarely  arises  which  justifies  recourse  to 
such  dilatory  and  expensive  legal  machinery. 
Seventy-five  years  ago  the  workingmen  of  the 
United  States  demanded  vociferously  a  sim- 
pler and  less  expensive  system  of  legal  pro- 
cedure. Little,  however,  has  been  done  to 
bring  law,  as  administered  by  the  courts, 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  but  independent 
toiler.  The  workingman,  therefore,  who 
feels  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treated,  in 
ninety  cases,  and  perhaps  in  ninety-nine 
cases,  out  of  a  hundred,  pockets  his  loss,  real 
or  fancied,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  by  for 
future  use  a  stock  of  bitterness  of  s])irit  and 
hatred  of  his  employer.  Such  workingmen 
furnish  henceforth  a  breeding  ground  for 
industrial  strife. 

SPECIAL    COURTS    TO    DEAL    WITH    LABOR 
DISPUTES 

Many  European  countries,  however,  in 
order  to  give  both  employers  and  workingmen 
the  means  of  quick  and  cheap  settlement  of 
such  disputes,  have  established  industrial 
courts.  These  courts  act  exclusively  in  cases 
which  arise  between  employers  and  working- 
men  by  reason  of  the  labor  contract.  They 
were  first  organized  in  France  in  1806  under 
a  decree  of  Napoleon.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  however,  the  French  S3^stem  has  under- 
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gone  radical  changes  which  have  adapted  it  to 
modern  industrial  conditions.  The  plan, 
moreover,  has  been  adopted  with  variations 
in  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland.  Three  years  ago  even  back- 
ward Spain  passed  a  law  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  courts.  In  France, 
in  1906,  there  were  164  such  courts,  which 
handled  45,834  cases.  The  five  sections  of 
the  Paris  court  alone  settled  in  1909  some 
24,500  disputes.  In  Germany,  in  1908,  there 
were  469  courts,  which  handled  112,281  cases, 
and  of  these  over  14,000  were  settled  by  the 
Berlin  court  alone,  in  its  eight  sections.  The 
number  of  courts  constantly  increases  but 
there  is  said  to  be  a  decrease,  where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  long  in  operation,  in  the  number 
of  complaints.  This  decrease  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  increasing  standardization 
of  labor  conditions  and  in  part  by  the  growing 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  laws, — 
a  knowledge  and  understanding  brought 
about  by  the  courts  themselves. 

PERSONNEL   OF   THE   COURTS 

Both  by  their  composition  and  by  their 
method  of  procedure,  these  courts  are  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  deal  with  disputes  between 
employers  and  workingmen.  They  are  so 
constituted  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  both 
parties,  for  employers  and  w^orkmgmen  each 
elect  from  their  own  class  an  equal  number  of 
judges.  There  are,  however,  two  types  of 
industrial  court, — first,  that  of  France,  in 
which  the  number  of  judges  is  even  and  the 
members  are  all  employers  or  workingmen, 
and,  second,  that  of  Germany,  in  which  the 
number  of  judges  is  made  odd  by  adding  to  an 
equal  number  of  each  class  a  president  who  is 
neither  an  employer  nor  a  workingman. 
Women  are  entitled  to  vote  for  and  even 
themselves  to  serve  as  members  in  France  and 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva.  Two  women 
judges  are  now  acting  in  France,  one  of  them 
in  the  textile  industry  section  of  the  Paris 
court.  Generally  no  legal  training  whatever 
is  required  for  membership,  but  the  judges  are 
usually  furnished  with  a  little  handbook  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure, the  laws  and  regulations  under  which 
the  court  is  organized,  and  other  laws  govern- 
ing the  labor  contract.  These  laws  are  usually 
clear,  the  court  never  has  to  question  their 
constitutionality,  and  most  of  the  cases 
handled  are  simple. 

Another  acK'antage  of  these  courts  is  that 
they  are  comjwsed  of  a  large  number  of  judges 
of  different  trades,  so  that  each  contains  ex- 


perts who  understand  the  practical  details  of 
nearly  every  occupation  carried  on  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  Geneva  court,  for  exam- 
I)le,  which  decides  cases  that  arise  in  agricul- 
ture and  domestic  service  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  is  divided  into 
twelve  groups  and  about  ninety  different  sub- 
groups of  occupations,  each  of  which  elects 
its  own  judges.  Whenever  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  an  industrial  process  is  required  for 
the  settlement  of  a  case  the  court  has  at  hand 
its  own  experts.  All  the  French  courts  are 
similarly  divided,  but  in  Germany  less  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  distribution  of  judges  by 
trades.  The  Berlin  court,  however,  has  420 
members  from  eight  groups  of  occupations. 

PRELIMINARY   HEARINGS   RESULTING   IN 
AGREEMENTS 

Still  another  distinctive  feature  is  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  conciHation.  Europeans, 
indeed,  measure  the  success  of  the  system,  not 
by  the  number  of  disputes  settled,  but  by  the 
number  in  which  parties  have  been  persuaded 
to  come  to  an  agreement  without  the  neces- 
sity of  pronouncing  formal  judgment.  The 
French  courts,  for  example,  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  a  bureau  of  conciliation  and  a 
bureau  of  judgment.  The  former  is  composed 
of  one  employer  and  one  workingman,  its  ses- 
sions are  strictly  private,  and  it  hears  all  com- 
plaints before  they  go  on  to  the  bureau  of 
judgment.  Its  members  are  pledged  to  make 
every  possible  effort  to  bring  about  a  volun- 
tary agreement  between  the  parties.  Even 
in  the  bureau  of  judgment,  moreover,  every 
effort  is  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  As 
a  result,  only  about  1 7  per  cent,  of  all  the  com- 
plaints brought  in  Paris  in  1908  were  settled 
by  formal  judgments,  other  than  judgments 
by  default. 

In  Germany,  the  functions  of  a  bureau  of 
conciliation  are,  in  practice,  performed  by  the 
non-partisan  president  of  the  court.  This 
president  is  authorized  to  hold  preliminary 
hearings  alone  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
desirable.  As  in  France,  too,  the  full  court 
attempts  conciliation.  Only  about  9  per 
cent,  of  the  complaints  brought  in  Berlin  in 
1908,  therefore,  were  terminated  by  formal 
judgments.  The  record  of  the  Geneva  court 
is  almost  as  good.  In  Zurich  the  law  does 
not  specifically  authorize  preliminary  hearings, 
but  they  have  been  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  an  especially  wise  and  efficient  judge. 
This  judge,  in  1909,  settled  alone  65  per  cent, 
of  the  complaints  entered,  and  conducted  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  itself  so  skillfully  that 
in  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  was  it  neces- 
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sary  to  pronounce  judgment  after  hearing 
both  parties. 

p'rompt  settlements  reached 

Rapidity  of  action  and  cheapness  are,  how- 
ever, the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
industrial  courts  of  Europe.  In  the  laws  and 
regulations  under  which  they  are  established 
every  possible  provision  is  made  for  the  quick 
settlement  of  cases.  The  French  law,  in- 
deed, provides  penalties  for  judges  who  fail  to 
decide  a  case  within  four  months.  But  in 
practice  disputes  are  settled  within  a  month 
unless  special  expert  investigations  are  re- 
quired, or  there  is  some  very  unusual  cause  of 
delay.  Listening  day  after  day  during  a 
week  in  July  to  the  proceedings  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  Paris  court,  the  writer  heard 
scarcely  a  date  mentioned  earlier  than  the 
preceding  June.  In  Zurich,  in  1909,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  941  cases  settled 
without  judgment  were  ended  in  less  than  a 
week  and  more  than  half  of  the  112  in  which 
judgment  was  pronounced  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  complaint  had  been  entered. 

MINIMUM  COURT  EXPENSES:    DISPENSING 
WITH    LAWYERS 

The  expense  of  appeal  to  these  courts, 
moreover,  is  very  slight.  Parties  must  usu- 
ally, if  physically  able,  appear  in  person,  and 
as  a  rule  they  argue  their  own  cases.  Law- 
yers, indeed,  are  entirely  excluded  from  prac- 
tice in  the  industrial  courts  of  Germany  and 
rarely  appear,  except  as  the  representatives  of 
large  employers  or  companies,  in  France. 
In  no  case  is  a  party  obliged  to  hire  a  lawyer. 
Court  iees,  too,  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
None  whatever  are  required  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, and  in  France  none  are  paid  if  the 
amount  in  dispute  is  less  than  20  francs,  or 
about  S4.  No  fees  are  demanded  in  Germany 
if  the  parties  reach  a  voluntary  agreement, 
and  judgments  in  disputes  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed in  value  100  marks,  or  less  than  $25,  cost 
only  from  one  to  three  marks,  or  25  to  75 
cents.  In  all  cases  the  fees  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  in  dispute. 

As  a  result  of  this  cheapness  and  rapidity  of 
action  no  complaint  is  too  petty  to  be  brought 
before  an  industrial  court.  Disputes  have 
been  settled  in  Germany  which  involved  as 
little  as  20  pfennigs,  or  about  5  cents.  Only 
about  7.5  per  cent.,  indeed,  of  all  the  com- 
plaints brought  in  the  German  Empire  in 
1908  were  for  more  than  100  marks,  or  under 
$25.  In  France,  two  years  earlier,  less  than 
2.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  were  for  over  300 


francs,  or  less  than  $60.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
wherever  these  courts  have  been  established 
the  great  majority  of  suits  have  been  for  less 
than  $10.  To  some  Americans  such  cases 
may  seem  trivial.  But  many  a  European 
workingman  has  doubtless  been  prevented, 
by  having  at  hand  the  means  of  obtaining  his 
rights  cheaply  and  quickly,  from  being  embit- 
tered by  a  sense  of  powerlessness  against 
injustice. 

INFORMALITY   OF   PROCEDURE 

The  proceedings  of  industrial  courts^  are 
usually  much  less  formal  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary courts.  The  judges  wear  no  robes  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  lawyers,  themselves 
take  a  much  more  active  part  than  is  custom- 
ary in  questioning  the  parties  and  witnesses.  . 
Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  tell  their  own 
stories  and  plead  their  own  cases,  often  with 
considerable  heat.  Sometimes  men  grow 
excited  and  shake  their  fists  in  each  other's 
faces,  and  sometimes  women  have  recourse  to 
pocket  handkerchiefs  or  aprons  to  dry  their 
tears.  Bundles  of  garments  or  other  portable 
articles  are  often  passed  over  the  bar  as  evi- 
dence. In  a  Berlin  court,  for  example,  the 
writer  one  day  found  the  judges  poring  in- 
tently and  very  seriously  over  some  colored 
shirt  waists  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  woman  who  made  them  should 
have  been  fined  for  imperfect  work.  In  Col- 
orado a  jury  of  women  was  once  called  to 
decide  upon  the  fit  of  a  garment.  So  in  this 
Berlin  court  a  jury  of  employers  and  working- 
men  engaged  in  the  clothing  trade  was  called 
to  decide  upon  the  quality  of  work  put  into 
certain  coarse  cotton  garments. 

APPEALS  FROM  INDUSTRIAL  COURT  DECISIONS 

Decisions  are  based,  not  only  upon  law,  but 
also  upon  the  customs  of  the  locality.  Some- 
times, not  unnaturally,  when  a  judgment  is 
announced,  there  is  an  outburst  of  feeling. 
On  one  such  occasion  the  writer  heard  a  Paris 
workingwoman,  in  a  frenzy  of  disappoint- 
ment, exclaim  to  the  judges  on  the  bench, 
"Z,e  Conseil,  ce  n'est  pas  juste^'  ("The  court 
is  not  just").  Usually,  however,  after  hear- 
ing the  decision,  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  recital  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
based,  the  defeated  party  goes  away  wiser  as 
to  his  legal  rights  and  obligations  and  satisfied 
that,  even  if  morally  right,  he  was  techni- 
cally wrong. 

Appeals  from  the  judgments  of  industrial 
courts  may  be  made  if  the  value  in  dispute  ex- 
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ceeds  a  certain  amount.  This  amount  differs 
considerably  from  one  country  to  another. 
In  France  it  is  300  francs,  or  under  $60,  and  in 
Germany  100  marks,  or  less  than  $25.  Some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  provide  that  OHly  minor 
disputes  shall  be  handled,  and  in  France  cases 
which  involve  over  1000  francs,  less  than 
$200,  are  sent  to  the  ordinary  courts.  In 
Germany,  hov/ever,  and  in  Geneva,  there  is  no 
financial  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  indus- 
trial courts.  Geneva,  moreover,  has  a  spe- 
cial tribunal,  composed  like  the  lower  court  of 
employers  and  workingmen,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  appealed  cases.  Usually,  howexcr, 
appeals  are  handled  in  the  ordinary  way. 

SETTLEMENT   AND   PREVENTION   OF   STRIKES 

Strikes,  as  well  as  personal  suits,  are  some- 
times brought  before  industrial  courts.  In 
several  countries,  indeed,  these  courts  are  au- 
thorized to  act  as  boards  of  arbitration  in 
collective  disputes.  Notable  success  had  been 
attained  in  this  line  of  work  in  Germany, 
especially  in  Berlin,  where  many  strikes  ha\^e 
been  ended  through  the  intervention  of  an 
industrial  court  president  who  is  thoroughly 
trusted  and  greatly  admired  both  by  employ- 
ers and  by  workingmen.  In  Geneva,  more- 
over, wdthin  recent  years,  every  collective  dis- 
pute not  adjusted  by  voluntary  agreement  has 
been  settled  by  the  industrial  court,  usually 
without  any  cessation  of  work.  It  is  said  that 
this  method  of  handling  collective  disputes 
has  three  great  advantages.  First,  the  court 
already  possesses  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 
Second,  it  has  special  facilities  for  knowing 
of  disagreements  before  they  break  out  into 
actual  warfare.  Third,  its  members  are  skilled 
through  constant  practice  in  conciliation. 

PROMOTING   TRADE   AGREEMENTS 

In  still  another  way,  moreover,  these  courts 
conduce  to  industrial  peace.  For,  especially 
in  Germany,  a  large  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments have  been  formed  under  their  auspices 
or    under  the  auspices   of  their  presidents. 


This  institution,  indeed,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  w'ave  of  acti\'ity  in  the  formation  of 
collective  contracts  which  has  thus  far  cul- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  three 
national  wage  commissions,  composed  of 
employers,  workingmen,  and  impartial  thirl 
persons,  in  the  printing,  wood-working,  and 
painting  industries  of  Germany. 

Based  theoretically  upon  the  recognition, 
which  becomes  more  and  more  common  in 
industrial  nations,  of  the  special  nature  of  the 
labor  contract  and  the  special  needs  of  wage- 
earners,  these  courts  have  become  an  integral, 
essential  part  of  the  legal  macliinery  of  the 
countries  where  they  have  been  established. 
They  are  generally  recognized,  both  by  em- 
ployers and  by  workingmen,  as  wholesome  and 
beneficial  in  their  results,  and  especially  as 
powerful  agencies  working  continually  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  causes  of  friction  and 
bitterness  and  toward  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  peace.  In  factory  industries,  it  is 
true,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the  "black 
list"  can  be  applied,  working  people  some- 
times fear  to  bring  complaints.  But  in  all 
trades  where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
employers  as  well  as  of  Avorkingmen,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  clothing  and  building  trades 
and  in  the  preparation  of  foods  and  beverages, 
they  have  accomplished  an  inestimable  work 
of  pacification. 

Would  it  not  be  w^ell  if,  in  P^ngland  and  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Continental 
Europe,  every  dispute  between  an  employer 
and  a  workingman  relative  to  the  execution 
of  the  labor  contract,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
could  be  brought  before  a  court  of  experts 
composed  of  members  of  the  two  classes  con- 
cerned and  therefore  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  both  parties, — a  court  whose  chief 
duty  should  be,  not  to  cut  knots  but  to  untie 
them,  not  to  judge  but  to  conciliate?  Is  it 
not  at  least  worth  while  to  consider  whether 
such  a  court,  by  establishing  a  practical  legal 
remedy  for  injustice,  real  or  fancied,  among 
Liverpool  dock  laborers  or  Brooklyn  street- 
car employees,  might  not  be  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace  ? 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


FOOTBALL  NEITHER  A  GAME  NOR  A  SPORT 


EXIT  baseball;  enter  football!  With  the 
advent  of  another  football  season  upon 
us,  the  publication,  in  the  Educational  Re- 
viru),  of  Mr.  David  R.  Porter's  observations 
on  the  so-called  game  is  particularly  timely. 
Quoting  from  the  dictionaries  the  definition 
of  a  sport  as  ''that  which  diverts  and  makes 
mirth,"  and  that  of  a  game  as  "an  institution 
to  furnish  sport,  recreation,  or  amusement," 
this  writer  claims  that  football  is  "neither  a 
sport  nor  a  game,"  and  that,  in  America  at 
least,  "football  is  an  impossible  intercollegi- 
ate sport."  He  does  not  say  this  because  it 
is  rough;  for  "its  roughness  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  train  the  muscles  and  wills  of  boys,  if 
it  were  not  exaggerated  by  other  conditions." 
Mr.  Porter  posits  two  reasons  why  football 
will  be  recognized  to  be  an  impossible  inter- 
collegiate sport: 

First,  because  at  present  it  violates  too  many  of 
the  essentials  of  true  sport,  and,  second,  because 
conditions  exist  in  this  country  which  will  make  it, 
even  when  ideally  improved,  a  game  to  be  played 
intramurally. 

He  claims  that  "the  whole  scheme  of  the 
game — practice,  coaching,  conduct  of  the 
game,  schedule,  trips,  and  rules— is  contrary 
to  the  very  genius  of  true  sport."  To  begin 
with, 

For  every  game  offootball  there  are  about  twelve 
afternoons  of  practice.  .  .  .  In  this  long,  dreary, 
gruelling  practice  only  the  fittest  survive  after 
many  unspectacular  conflicts  with  the  heavy  "sec- 
ond team,"  under  the  eye  of  a  coach  invested  with 
as  much  authority  as  a  slave  driver.  .  .  .  Prac- 
tice is  usually  a  daily  dread  to  every  member  of  the 
squad,  if  it  is  not  also  the  fear  of  his  dreams. 
Practice  is  not  sport  nor  fun:   it  is  work. 

Football  takes  too  much  time  to  be  an  in- 
tercollegiate sport.  Any  recreation  should  be 
strictly  conducive  to  the  primary  business  of  a 
college,  which  is  to  develop  mind  and  char- 
acter. As  played  in  America,  football  not 
only  does  not  fit  men  to  study  more,  but  "is 
too  often  an  end  in  itself  which,  temporarily 
at  least,  makes  all  study  impossible."  Take 
the  example  of  a  typical  university  squad: 

Two  weeks  before  the  term  opens  they  assemble 
for  preliminary  training  and  practice.  As  soon  as 
the  college  year  begins,  two  or  three  hours  are  given 
every  afternoon  to  a  systematic  drill.  Players  who 
need  special  training  have  special  hours  with  the 
coaches  in  the  mornings.     As  the  season  advances 


the  whole  squad  spends  evenings  with  the  coaches 
before  a  blackboard  and  listens  to  lectures  on  foot- 
ball. When  he  is  through  with  these  things  the 
average  man  is  too  tired  to  study,  or  his  mind  is 
too  full  of  football  to  allow  him  to* concentrate  upon 
any  other  subject.  Then  there  are  bruises  to 
nurse  and  the  trainer  and  doctor  to  visit.  Some 
of  the  games  require  long  trips  away,  which  seri- 
ously derange  lectures  and  studies,  and  before  the 
two  last  games  the  team  and  substitutes  leave  the 
college  for  some  quiet  town  or  pleasure  resort 
where  they  may  spend  a  week  in  training,  unhin- 
dered by  the  usual  demands  of  college  life.  Only 
those  whose  ways  of  thinking  have  become  vitiated 
by  long  contemplation  of  low  ideals  of  sportsman- 
ship can  call  such  a  system  "sport." 

Mr.  Porter  denounces  the  coaching  system 
in  vogue  in  college  athletics;  not  that  the 
coaches  themselves  exert  a  questionable  in- 
fluence, for  they  are  sometimes  the  best  type 
of  gentlemen.     But  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 

inconceivable  that  the  physical  exercises,  whose 
only  raison  d'etre  is  to  fit  men  to  carry  on  the  mind- 
stimulating,  character-forming  work  of  college  life, 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  more  highly 
paid  than  most  professors,  who  probably  knows 
nothing  about  scientific  physical  training.  If  we 
could  forget  custom  and  blind  our  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  big  gate  receipts,  we  could  think  of  noth- 
ing more  ludicrous  than  the  whole  coaching  sys- 
tem. A  head  coach,  a  coach  for  the  line  men,  a 
coach  for  the  backs,  a  coach  for  the  second  team, 
and  then,  if  a  game  is  lost,  a  long  list  of  unnamed 
coaches  arrive  like  reinforcements  to  a  routed  brig- 
ade. The  more  football  becomes  work,  the  more 
it  becomes  war. 

American  football  is  unsportsmanlike. 
Take,  for  example,  the  regulation  that  any 
player  who  for  any  reason,  except  rough  play, 
has  been  removed  from  the  game,  may  be 
returned  to  the  game  at  any  time. 

What  is  needed  for  victory  is  not  so  much  a  good 
team  as  a  large  squad  from  which  frequent  rein- 
forcements may  be  drawn.  None  in  this  squad 
need  be  in  fit  condition,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  tired 
fresh  men  will  rush  to  their  places.  Endurance 
ceases  to  be  a  necessary  quality  in  a  player.  .  .  . 
Again,  look  at  the  frequent  spectacle  of  a  substi- 
tute being  rushed  in  when  some  special  situation 
demands  a  play  that  the  regular  players  cannot 
carry  out.  A  goal  might  be  kicked;  so  a  strong 
line-plunger  is  removed  that  a  man  who  can  do 
little  else  but  kick  may  make  the  score.  A  strong 
defense  is  needed  near  the  goal;  take  out  the  fast 
back  and  put  in  the  burly  one.  Revert  to  the  orig- 
inal player  when  the  offense  begins. 

Our  schools  and  colleges  are  so  widely  scat- 
tered that  natural  rivals  can  in  many  in- 
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stances  meet  but  once  a  year.     Consequently  the  average  institution,  and  these  few  are  of 

a  higher  valuation  is  placed  upon  that  one  all  the  men  in  the  institution  those  who  need 

victory  than  if  the  teams  met  several  times  a  it  least." 

year,   as   in   baseball.     This   means   harder  Having,  as  he  considers,  demonstrated  that 

preparation,  more  careful  training,  costlier  football  as  now  played  in  America,  is  an  im- 

and    more   efficient   coaching,    fiercer   play,  possible  intercollegiate  sport,  Mr.  Porter  sug- 

But  the  strongest  objection  of  all  to  football  gests   that   we   frankly   face   the   situation, 

as  an  intercollegiate  contest  is  that  "it  gives  adopt  the  English  Rugby  game,  and  limit  it 

physical  benefit  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  to  intramural  contests. 


ORGANIZED    LABOR  AND   INDUSTRIAL 

EFFICIENCY 


THE  principles  of  organized  labor  and  those 
of  scientific  management  seem,  to  the  im- 
partial observer,  to  be  at  variance.  Is  their 
opposition  merely  an  accident  due  to  imper- 
fections which  may  be  corrected,  so  that  both 
can  flourish  concurrently,  or  must  one  of  the 
opposing  forces  crush  the  other,  in  order  to 
survive?  It  was  recently  predicted  by  one  of 
our  leading  efficiency  engineers  that  the  adop- 
tion by  industrial  establishments  of  the  sys- 
tem of  scientific  management  would  mean  for 
employers  and  workmen  adopting  it,  and 
especially  those  who  adopt  it  first,  the  elim- 
ination of  most  of  the  causes  for  dispute  now 
existing  between  them.  Prof.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, writing  in  the  American  Economic  Re- 
view, says  the  spokesmen  of  organized  labor 
seem  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter. 
He  reminds  his  readers  that 

experience  has  shown  that  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  win  strikes  in  periods  of  prosperity,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  retain  the  fruits.  Conse- 
(jucntly,  to  the  experienced  unionist,  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  union  has  come  to  be  more  important 
than  winning  strikes.  And  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
strictive policies  of  which  complaint  is  made 
spring  from  the  effort  to  preserve  the  union.  The 
irrepressible  conflict,  therefore,  if  there  is  one,  be- 
tween unionism  and  scientific  management  will  be 
found  at  the  points  where  management  weakens  the 
solidarity  of  unionism.  Other  points  of  conflict 
are  incidental.  These  are  irrepressible.  The  real 
(juestion  here  is  this:  Can  scientific  management 
deal  scientifically  with  organizations  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals? Is  there  a  science  of  industrial  organi- 
zation as  well  as  a  science  of  engineering  details? 

As  an  aid  to  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
Professor  Commons  cites  the  history  of  the 
stove  molders  and  stove  foundrymen.  The 
latter  for  forty  years  before  1890  had  been 
working  out  the  problem  of  efficiency  details 
— long  before  management  had  become  a 
science. 

They  learned  to  subdivide  labor  so  that  a  three- 
dollar  man  would  be  kept  on  three-dollar  work  and 
never  be  permitted  to  turn  his  hand  to  what  a 


dollar  man  could  do.  .  .  .  The  consequence  was, 
that  for  forty  years  every  step  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency and  greater  output  per  man  brought  a  cut 
in  the  price  of  stoves;  and  every  cut  in  the  price 
of  stoves  took  away  by  so  much  the  employers 
reward  for  efficiency;  every  loss  of  profit  forced 
employers  to  cut  the  piece-rates  of  wages;  ever^' 
cut  in  piece-rates  forced  the  wage-earners  to 
greater  output  for  the  same  earnings,  and  so  on, 
around  the  vicious  circle  of  futile  efficiency. 

The  stove  molders  tried  cooperation  as 
early  as  1847,  i^  the  vain  endea\'or  to  avoid 
strikes.  In  time  they  became  "  the  most  per- 
sistently violent  and  restrictive  of  all  labor 
organizations." 

To  prevent  employers  from  cutting  piece-rates 
and  to  build  up  a  compact  union,  they  established 
the  rules  that  apprentices  should  be  limited;  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  work  with  the  aid  of 
helpers;  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  earn 
more  than  a  fixed  wage  set  by  the  union.  And 
then,  to  enforce  these  rules,  they  fined  and  ex- 
pelled the  violators  and  established  and  violently 
enforced  the  other  rule  that  union  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  work  with  non-union  men.  Finally, 
this  anarchy  of  individual  efficiency  brought  its 
correction  in  the  form  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment in  control  of  the  industry.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
trade-agreement,  or  joint-conference  system,  that 
has  preserved  industrial  peace  in  the  stove-foundry 
business  for  over  twenty  years.  ...  It  governs 
the  employer  as  firmly  as  the  employee.  The  em- 
ployer who  cuts  a  piece-rate  is  expelled  from  the 
employers'  association,  and  is  left  alone  to  defend 
himself  against  the  union.  The  union  has  re- 
moved its  restrictions  on  output,  and  every  man  is 
left  to  earn  as  much  as  he  wishes,  without  the  fear 
of  menacing  his  own  or  other's  wages.  It  required 
some  fifteen  years  of  the  agreement  system  to  bring 
about  this  final  result,  so  inveterate  and  abiding 
had  been  the  distrust  by  the  union  of  the  em- 
ployer's power  and  will  to  restrain  himself  from 
seizing  Ur  on  the  efficiency  earnings.  .  .  .Through- 
out these  rules  run  the  two  conflicting  principles — 
efficiency  and  restriction — both  of  them  brought 
into  a  kind  of  equilibrium  by  the  higher  principle 
of  organization. 

Professor  Commons  argues  that  the  em- 
ployer's business  being  to  attend  to  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency,  and  the  wage-earner's  to 
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sell  himself  to  do  the  employer's  bidding  for  a  gone  for  them."  Most  persons  will  agree 
period  of  time,  the  two  interests  are  neces-  with  Professor  Commons  when,  in  this  con- 
sarily   conflicting.     Open   conflict   is    to   be  nection,  he  says: 

avoided  in  three  ways:  It  would  seem  that  a  ^rcat  corporation,  repre- 
senting thousands  of  stockholders  speaking  through 

Bv  the  domination  of  the  employer  as  in  the  one  man,  might  be  able  to  anticipate  unionism  by 

steel  tru^tto-dav;   by  the  domination  of  the  union,  findmg  some   means  of   scientific  organization  of 

as  in  the  iron  'industry  prior  to  the   Homestead  labor  before  installing  scientific  management.     In 

strike-   bv  the  equal  dominion  of  the  two  interests,  lieu  of  this,  they  wait  until  a  union  is  formed,  and 

as  in  the'stove-fouiidrv  business  to-day.  then  complain  that  it  is  hostile  to  efificiency.     1  he 

example  oi  the  stove  molders  shows  that  their  hos- 

,.  tility  to  efficiency  is  the  hostility  to  methods  that 

The  professor  devotes  some  space  to  a  dlS-  ^^ke  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  tl^cir  power  of  pro- 

cussion  of  the  bonus  system,  which,  reduced  tecting  themselves.     When  once  they  are  guaran- 

to  its  last  analysis,  is,  he  says,  individual  bar-  teed  assurance,  as  in  the  foundry  business,  that 

.      ,      J       ,-       „•   „    K..^„o,\^,*T^rr       T-To  this  Will  not  be  done,  they  respond  as  reasonably 

gainmg   mstead    o_t    union    bargaimng      He  ^^^  ^^^^^         ,^ 

contends  that  the  mdn^idual  bargam  should 

be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  col-  The  efficiency  engineers  are  bringing  for- 
lective  bargain  substituted.  Employers  and  ward  issues  that  merely  obstructive  unionism 
the  merely  scientific  man  are  often  surprised  will  be  compelled  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
at the  unanimity  with  which  thousands  of  operation,  or  else  go  down.  On  the  other 
unorganized  laborers  will  suddenly  turn  out  hand,  the  view  must  no  longer  be  persisted  in, 
on  strike  at  the  call  of  a  few  hundred  or-  that  all  opposition  of  organized  labor  to  in- 
garjzed  ones.  It  is  "their  desperate  recog-  dustrial  efficiency  is  merely  obstructive  and 
nition  that  the  day  of  individual  bargains  is  unreasoning. 


T' 


THE   PAPAL   SOVEREIGNTY 

^HE  Pope's  illness  during  the  past  summer  display  of  flags  which  did  not  carry  the 
was  probably  aggravated  by,  if  not  wholly  national  colors  either  of  France  or  foreign 
due  to,  the  intense  heat  in  Rome,  where  His  nations.  The  papal  banner  of  M.  Pavie, 
Holiness  remained  to  uphold  the  precedent  being  considered  forbidden,  he  was  summoned 
of  tacit  protest  against  the  Italian  Govern-  to  appear  before  the  police  magistrate.  M. 
ment  as  usurper  of  the  Papal  States  and  Pavie,  in  defense,  stated  that  he  had  dis- 
justify  the  clerical  watchword,  "the  Vicar  of  played  a  foreign  banner,  that  is  the  personal 
Christ  held  prisoner  in  the  Eternal  City."  flag  of  a  sovereign,  the  Pope;  and  the  judge 
But,  concerned  at  the  state  of  health  of  acquitted  him.  But  the  ministry  appealed 
the  head  of  the  Church,  the  Italian  Govern-  against  this  judgment  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
ment  intimated  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  and  so  the  Criminal  Division  has  just  been 
that  if  His  Holiness  desired  to  visit  any  called  upon  to  decide  nominally  if  M.  Pavie 
Italian  watering-place  he  would  be  received  was  guilty  of  infringing  the  prefect's  order, 
by  military  and  municipal  authorities  with  but  in  reality  if  the  Pope  is  a  sovereign.  The 
the  honors  accorded  to  other  visiting  crowned  decision  was  the  following:  "The  papal 
heads.  The  traditional  Vatican  attitude  was,  banner  in  white  and  yellow  is  no  longer  a 
however,  not  deviated  from,  but  the  Quirinal  flag  of  a  foreign  nation,  since  the  sovereignty 
scored.  The  Black  party  could  no  longer  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  symbol  has 
brand  her  as  parricide.  ceased  to  exist,  as  a  consequence  of  the  annex- 
In  190Q,  when  the  celebration  of  Jeanne  ation  of  the  Papal  States  to  the  kingdom  of 
d'Arc's  beatiflcation  was  held  at  Mans,  M.  Italy." 

Pavie    decorated    his    windows    vnih    the       M.  Louis  Delzons,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 

Pontiff's  colors,  unaware  certainly  that  such  Mondes,  examines  the  Court  of  Cassation's 

a  natural  step  would  cause,  two  years  later,  decision  and  finds  that  the  weakness  of  the 

a  legal  battle.     He  actually  raised  the  ques-  court's  position  lies  in  their  assumption  that 

lion  of  the  i)apal  sovereignty,  and  the  crimi-  there  is  no  sovereignty  except  when  there  is  a 

nal  division  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation  has  state.     This  principle  is  no  doubt  generally 

just  passed  a  decision  which  the  religious  true  in  international   law,  but  M.  Delzons 

world  was  not  alone  to  receive  with  some  doubts  that  sovereignty  was  ever  conceded 

astomshment.  to  the  Pope  as  result  of   the  possession  of 

The  prefect  of  La  Sarthe  had  forbidden  the  the  Papal  States  or  ever  taken  away  when 
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POPE  PIUS  X 


the   states   were   annexed   to   United   Italy. 
Historically,  M.  Delzons  resumes: 

The  gift  of  Charlemagne  established  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Holy  See,  and  this  power  lasted 
for  more  than  ten  centuries,  until  in  1870  the  Italian 
1  roops  entered  Rome  through  the  Porto  Pia.  Rut 
ihc  states  were  very  mediocre,  and  their  strength 
almost  nil,  and  in  the  order  of  economic  and 
military  resources,  the  Pope  remained  certainly  in 
t  he  lowest  rank  of  sovereigns.  He  was,  however, 
universally  recognized,  if  not  as  the  first,  at  least 
for  one  of  those  whose  good-will,  friendship,  and 
])rotection  could  not  be  neglected  without  grave 
inconvenience;  and  not  charge  d'aft'aires,  but  am- 


bassadors chosen  among  men  capable  of  directing 
the  greatest  interests,  were  deputed  to  him. 

There  was  thus,  from  the  first  day  of  the  tem- 
poral power  to  the  last,  a  singular  dispropotion 
between  its  material  substance,  if  one  may  say  so, 
and  the  extraordinary  greatness  attributed  by  all 
other  sovereigns  to  the  person  of  the  Pope,  because 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  represented  and  wielded  a 
political  and  moral  power  unique  in  the  world 
attached  to  his  quality  as  supreme  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  One  is  free  to  fmd  this  political 
power  good  or  evil,  to  admire  its  direction  and 
results  or  deplore  and  combat  them.  Hut  that  the 
power  existed  and  belonged  to  the  Pope  because  he 
was  head  of  the  church  and  not  because  he  pos- 
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scsscd  Romagna  is  certain,  and  the  fact  is  too  well 
known  for  insistence.  The  papal  sovereignty  was 
essentially  spiritual  and  only  incidentally  tem- 
poral. ,  .      ,  f 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1871,  the  young  kingdom  of 
Italy  passed  the  law  guaranteeing  the  person  of 
the  Pope.  Signor  Yisconti-Venosta  described  its 
purpose,  before  it  was  enacted,  as  follows:  "It  will 
suffice  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  extra 
muros  will  place  the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  m 
the  same  state  of  immunity  as  a  sovereisn,  and  that 
ambassadors  will  continue  to  represent  the  powers 
at  the  Holy  See  and  the  Holy  See  will  continue  to 
send  legates  to  the  powers." 

The  Law  of  Guarantee  thus  excludes  in  the  most 
energetic  manner  the  possibility  of  considering  the 
Pope  as  a  subject  of  Italy.  What  is  he,  then,  if  not 
a  sovereign?  The  reasons  of  profound  statecraft 
which  dictated  this  law  in  1871  to  Italy  will  con- 
tinue to  actuate  her  Vatican  policy,  as  we  have  just 
seen.  Since  the  decree  declaring  the  papal  sov- 
ereignty abolished  proceeds  from  a  French  tribunal 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  opinion  of  French 
cabinets  and  statesmen  on-  the  question.  The 
I)resence  of  a  French  Ambassador  at  the  Vatican 
and  a  Nuncio  at  Paris,  who  yearly  presented  the 
good  wishes  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Pope  was  recognized  until  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state  in  19Q4,  as  sovereign  in 
France.  In  the  Senate,  the  20th  November, 
1882,  M.  Duclerc  answered  the  proposal  of  M. 
Nadier  to  suppress  the  embassy  at  the  Vatican: 
"  I  judge  that  it  is  not  doubtful  for  anyone  that  the 
Holy  See  is  still  actually  as  great  a  political  power 
as  before  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  power. 
For  it  is  to  the  Pope,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  to  the 
man  invested  with  a  great  moral  power,  that  the 


other  great  political  powers  of  Europe  sent  am- 
bassadors. Because  of  this  fact,  even  after  the 
loss  of  the  Papal  States,  they  continue  to  send 
ambassadors,  and  I  repeat  that  the  French  embassy 
at  the  Vatican  is  a  necessity  of  the  Rei)ublic."  In 
1901,  the  Garde  des  Sceaux  (Keeper  of  the  Seals) 
under  VValdcck  Rousseau  wrote  to  the  procurator- 
general  of  Uijon  apropos  of  the  same  papal  banner 
that  has  been  so  unlucky  for  M.  Pavieat  Mans:  "I 
have  the  honor  toinfor^n  you,  in  accordance  with  a 
communication  from  the  Ministerof  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  the  papal  banner  in  white  and  yellow  is  that 
of  a  sovereign."  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  re- 
cently President  of  the  Council,,  M.  Monis.  The 
diplomatic  rupture  between  two  powers  never  has 
the  result  of  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  cither  of 
them,  so  the  law  of  separation  of  iJecembcrQ,  1905, 
could  not  chan^'^e  in  any  way  the  international 
status  of  tlie  papacy.  Besides,  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision has  taken  care  not  to  attribute  to  the  in- 
terior policy  of  France  in  1903  results  which  it 
could  not  have,  and  attributes  them  only  to  the 
Italian  crisis  of  1870.  Why  has  the  Criminal 
Court  plunred  into  the  dilemma  when  the  French 
nation  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  sovereign  before 
the  whole  world  during  the  very  period  from  1870- 
1905  that  the  Criminal  Court  declares  that  the 
Pope  was  no  longer  sovereign  ? 

The  reply,  ends  M,  Delzons,  is  that 
materiaHsm  in  law,  as  in  philosophy,  resembles 
the  mirrors  that  deform  the  true  aspect  of 
things.  Spullcr  formulated  the  complete 
and  deep  truth  the  day  he  said,  "Do  you 
ima^f^ine  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope 
depends  on  a  handful  of  dirt?  " 


WILL  THE   THEFT   OF  THE   MONNA   LISA 
HELP  THE   LOUVRE? 


T  JNDOUBTEDLY  the  world  of  art  has 
^  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  theft, 
discovered  on  August  23,  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  masterpiece,  the  portrait  of  Monna 
Lisa,  from  the  walls  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris. 
Da  Vinci  spent  four  years  of  his  life  in  paint- 
ing this  lady  with  the  sly  eyes  and  the  mys- 
terious smile,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  he 
became  so  attached  to  it  that  he  afterward 
begged  it  back  from  the  purchaser,  since  he 
could  not  live  without  it.  If  the  artist  was 
four  years  in  painting  it,  for  four  hundred 
years  artists  and  lovers  of  the  mysterious  life 
of  the  Renaissance  have  worshiped  before 
this  picture  as  before  a  shrine. 

The  masterpiece,  known  to  English-speak- 
ing people  as  "Monna  Lisa,"  but  more 
properly  named  "La  Joconde,"  was  one  of 
the  three  or  four  supreme  art  treasures  of  the 
Louvre.  Critics  value  it  only  second  to  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  French  Government  recently  refused  an 
offer  of  a  million  dollars  for  it.     The  stories 


about  the  subject  of  the  portrait  and  the  ap- 
parently everlasting  discussion  as  to  the  char- 
acter shown  by  the  face  and  the  meaning 
of  the  mysterious  smile  have  made  the 
picture  not  only  a  valuable  work  of  art,  but 
a  subject  of  universal  discussion.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  Monna — Madonna  Lisa, 
to  give  her  the  proper  form  of  title— was  the 
wife  of  Francesco  del  Giaconda,  a  Florentine 
merchant.  Leonardo  painted  it  at  intervals 
covering  four  years,  the  sittings  being  brief 
because  he  could  paint  only  when  the  lady 
smiled. 

A  number  of  explanations  have  been  offered 
as  to  the  motive  of  the  theft.  Some  claim 
that  it  was  stolen  to  be  held  for  ransom. 
Others  that  the  theft  was  engineered  by  an 
American  collector,  who  wanted  to  have  a 
beautiful  copy  made,  intending  to  return  the 
original  (or  perhaps  the  copy,  who  knows?) 
later  to  the  Louvre.  A  third  theory  is  that 
the  whole  thing  is  a  hoax  perpetrated  to  show 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  rob  the  Louvre.     A 
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fourth  explanation  has  it  that  the  picture  was  be  a  translation  of  "a  dilapidated  manuscript 
stolen  to  enable  some  monomaniac,  no  longer  discovered  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  in  one  of  the 
able  to  go  to  the  Louvre,  to  feast  his  eyes  at  old  palaces  of  Florence,  which  was  undergo- 
home  upon  the  object  of  his  idolatry.  ing  alterations."  On  examination,  we  are 
The  discovery  of  the  ease  with  which  the  further  informed,  the  papers  proved  to  be 
picture  could  be  removed  has  led  to  a  discus-   the  long-lost  journal  kept  by  Leonardo  da 


sion  from  which 
the  only  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn 
is  that  France's 
art  treasures  in 
the  Louvre  have 
been  very  inade- 
ciuately  cared  for. 
It  seems  almost 
incredible  that 
the  painting, 
which  is  not  on 
canvas,  but  on  a 
heavy  wooden 
panel,  could  be 
removed  from  its 
frame  and  carried 
off  without  any  of 
the  custodians  of 
the  gallery  realiz- 
ing what  was  go- 
ing on.  A  cynical 
American  daily 
remarks  that  if 
the  Paris  police 
are  vigilant  they 
can  probably  ar- 
rest the  thief  when 
he  comes  back  to 
steal  the  Louvre 
itself!  An  investi- 
gation made  dur- 
ing the  few  days 
following  the 
theft  has  revealed 


MONNA  LISA 
(Da  Vinci's  famous  painting  "Monna  Lisa' 


known  to  the  French 


as  "La  Joconde",  which  was  stolen  from  tlie  Louvre  gallery  in  Paris 
on  August  21  or  22.) 


Vinci,  the  great 
Italian  mathe- 
matician, engi- 
neer, astronomer 
and  artist,  best 
known  to  fame  to- 
day as  the  paint- 
er of  the  world- 
renowned  portrait 
of  Madonna  Lisa 
del  Giaconda.  It 
is  evident  that 
the  story  of  the 
mysterious  jour- 
nal is  a  literary 
device  to  give  the 
desired  setting  to 
this  love  story 
which  might  have 
been  the  real  ro- 
mance  of  the 
painter  and  his 
beautiful  subject. 
The  writer,  who 
admits  himself  to 
be  an  American, 
has  devoted  long 
years  to  the  study 
of  Italian  art  and 
literature,  and 
signs  himself 
Guglielmo  Scala. 
The  story  itself, 
■whether  it  be  real 
or   fictitious,  un- 


the  fact  that  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  folds  an  absorbing  love  tale  delicately  and 

more  than  three  hundred  works  of  art  have  frankly  set  forth.     The  developrnent  of  Da 

been  abstracted  from  the  Louvre  collection.  Vinci's  philosophically   indifferent    attitude 

The  authorities  have  begun  a  vigorous  cam-  toward  women  in  the  first  place,  to  the  gradual 

paign  of  investigation,  and  it  is  reported  that  yielding  of    mind,  soul    and    body  to    the 

the  entire  staff  of  gallery  custodians  w'ill  be  charms    of    Monna   Lisa,  culminates    in  a 

changed.      The  director  has  already   been  climax,  when  the  two  reveal  the  full  strength 

suspended.  of  their  love. 

It  was  by  interesting  coincidence  that,  a       Upon    the    death   of   Madonna  Lisa   del 

few  days  before  the  theft  of  the  famous  paint-  Giaconda,    the  artist  realized  that    he  had 

ing  from  the  Paris  gallery,  there  should  have  learned    from     her    what    he    had    vainly 

appeared  a  work  of  fiction,  anonymously  pub-  sought  before.     "And  so  I  learned  through 

lished,  purporting  to  be  the  story  of  the  love  my   lady  what    a   woman    soul    might  be. 

affair  between  Da  Vinci  and  Monna  Lisa.  Instead  of  truth   and  justice  which  is  the 

The  book,  which  is  entitled  "Monna  Lisa,  or  goal  of  man's  virtu,  woman's  end  is  love — 

the  Quest  of  the  Woman  Soul,"'  claims  to  love  with  truth  and  justice  if  that  be  possi- 
ble, but  love  transcending  truth  and  justice 


>  Monna  Lisa  or  the  Quest  of  the  Woman  Soul.     Bv  Gu- 
glielmo Scala.     T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Go.     206  pp.,  port.     $1. 


if  it  be  not." 
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IT  was  the  rare  satisfaction  of  the  late 
Josef  Israels,  the  Dutch  painter,  who 
died  at  The  Hague  on  August  li,  to  have 
begun  in  advance  of  his  time  "to  create 
his  own  public,  to  see  it  grow  stronger,  larger, 
and  more  devoted  as  he  jjassed  from  youth 
to  middle  age,  thence  to  extreme  old  age." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  London  Times  in 
its  comment  on  Israels'  achievements. 

Israels  was  the  leader  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school.  More  than  fifty-five  years  ago,  fresh 
from  his  French  teachers,  he  exhibited  a  great 
historical  picture,  openly  admitted  that  it  was 
a  failure,  and  announced  his  firm  intention  of 
beginning  all  over  again  in  a  new  way.  He 
left  Paris,  went  back  to  Holland,  threw  aside 
all  the  conventions  he  had  learned,  and,  with 
his  keen  eye  and  trained  hand  alone,  set  out 
to  paint  Hfe,  not  accidents,  "the  simple  life 
of  the  poor,  their  labors  and  homely  joys." 
A  vast  series  of  pictures,  now  known  all  over 
the  world,  was  the  result  of  this  determina- 
tion. Israels  was  first  of  all  a  painter  of  pathos. 
In  commenting  on  his  work,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  says: 

He  was  the  first  of  the  modern  Dutch  to  con- 
quer our  insular  prejudices,  and  his  victory  was 
the  greater  in  that  he  labored  under  a  certain  dis- 
advantage. Hebrew  blood  may  not  be  a  handicap 
to  the  financier — there  are  times  when  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  passport — but  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  in  the  world  of  art.  In 
Israels'  case  the  handicap  was  doubled  or  trebled 
by  the  extent   to  which  it  influenced  his  outlook 


JOSEF    ISRAELS,    LEADER    OF    THE    MODERN    DUTCH 

SCHOOL   OF    PAINTING,    WHO    DIED    ON 

AUGUST    12 

upon  life.  While  it  sharpened  his  sensibilities,  and 
intensified  his  passion  for  the  sanctities  of  home,  it 
seemed  to  concentrate  all  the  bitterness  of  a  perse- 
cuted race  into  a  contempt  for  fashion  in  subject 
and  technique. 

Once  he  had  broken  with  the  picturesque  tradi- 
ditions  of  Picot  and  Delaroche,  his  trainers  in  the 
school  of  the  historic  tableau,  Israels  went  to  the 
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other  extreme.  He  made  a  second  nature  of  self- 
denial;  he  studied  the  art  of  doing  without.  Hence- 
forward he  was  to  be  the  master  of  the  peasant,  like 
Millet,  but  to  exceed  even  Millet  in  austerity. 
The  painter  of  "The  Sower"  and  "The  Angelus" 
retained  the  fervor  of  his  religion,  the  beauty  of 
physiological  outline,  and  the  bounty  of  the  sun- 
shine. Josef  Israels  forewent  all  three.  His  were 
the  cold  northern  light,  the  shadow  of  a  day  that 
was  either  sunless  or  fading,  and  a  palette 
that  simulated  the  grey  and  the  furrows  of 
old  age. 

Probably  no  painter  of  our  time  has  met  with 
greater  recognition,  or  stands  a  better  chance  with 
posterity.  It  remains  to  be"  seen  upon  which 
period  of  his  work  the  future  will  bestow  its  final 
laurels;  on  the  early  student  of  Dutch  history, 
which  is  unlikel> — on  the  veteran  who  could  throw 
off  a  scene  of  desolation  with  a  few  loose  and  rugged 
strokes  of  grey  and  black-^-or  on  the  unapproach- 
able excellence  of  his  maturity,  when  he  searched 
the  depths  of  heartache  and  poverty  in  painting 
the  unromantic  hardships  of  the  fisher-life. 

Josef  Israels  was  born  at  Groningen  in 
1324.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  was  a  clerk 
in  his  father's  bank,  and  for  a  time  his  par- 


ent's wish  was  that  he  should  become  a  rabbi. 
But  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  others, 
the  artistic  side  of  his  nature  found  a  means 
of  asserting  itself.  It  was  illness  that  first 
set  his  mind  and  hand  to  the  pictorial  inter- 
pretation of  the  humble  life  of  Holland. 
Says  the  Morning  Post  (London) : 

Misery,  decrepit  age,  and  death  were  his  favor- 
ite subjects.  That  part  of  humanity  which,  strive 
as  it  may,  suffers  at  the  hand  of  fate  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  appealed  to  him  with  tragic 
force.  Yet  his  doleful  scenes  impress  one  with  the 
great  power  and  sincerity  of  their  expression. 
There  is  no  affectation  in  the  pathos,  no  whinitig 
of  the  conquered  spirit,  no  frantic  regret  for 
blighted  passion.  The  figures  in  his  dramas  act 
unconsciously.  Their  grief  leaves  them  inarticu- 
late, motionless.  For  the  time  there  is  nothing 
else  in  the  world  for  them  but  woe,  and  their 
dumb  resignation,  begotten  of  long,  sad  experience, 
touches  the  heart.  But  in  the  life  of  the  poor  peas- 
ant and  fisherman  he  often  found  the  nobility  and 
strange  beauty  that  remains  unexplained  in  the 
simplest  of  the  people. 


THE  SCULPTOR   RODIN'S  VIEWS   ON   ARF 


RODIN  has  something  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  sage,  but  nothing  of  the  pompous 
pretensions  of  the  high  priest.  There  is 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  him  speak,  after  a 
life  of  work,  of  the  realism  that  is  the  secret  of 
all  art,  and  the  gift  of  sympathetic  intuition 
of  reality  that  is  the  strength  of  every  endur- 
ing artist.  At  Val-Fleury  the  master  slowly 
paces  up  and  down  before  his  red-brick  Louis 
XIII  pavilion  with  its  columned  portico  and 
talks  leisurely  and  with  courteous  affability 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  experienced.  The 
garden  is  delightful.  Through  the  trees 
gleam  the  marble  of  slender  festooned  altars, 
and  here  and  there  a  young  Mithra  sacri- 
ficing a  sacred  bull,  an  Eros  asleep  on  a  lion 
skin,  or  a  vase  leaning  against  a  background  of 
dark  green  hedge.  Yonder,  swans  circle  in 
the  pool,  tracing  silver  lines  on  the  surface. 
On  the  horizon  are  the  poplars  along  the  Seine, 
and  above  the  Pont  de  Sevres,  dyed  rose  pink 
by  the  sunset,  runs  the  faint  line  of  the  Saint- 
Cloud  cliffs.  And  to  this  garden  M.  Paul 
Gsell  went  to  invite  the  master  to  loose  the 
reins  of  his  fancy  and  memory  and  carry  on 
the  animated  dialogue  in  the  "Conversations 
on  Art  by  Rodin,"  which  M.  Gsell  has  just 
published. 

M.  Andre  Chaumieux,  in  the  Revue  Ileb- 
domadaire,  comments  on  the  robust  sanity  of 
Rodin's  views  and  remarks  how  nearly  related 
they  are  to  life  itself  and  nature,  how  little 


intellectual  or  theoretic.  There  is  little 
aestheticism  if  not  purely  latent,  no  learned 
theories  pedantically  expounded,  but  things, 
facts,  practical  demonstrations — a  sculptor 
talking  intelligently  of  sculpture  with  that 
ardor  breathing  love  of  the  theme.  One 
thinks  of  Pascal's  mot,  "I  went  to  see  an 
author.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
find  a  man." 

"You  have  read,"  says  Rodin,  "in  Ovid,  how 
Daphne  is  transformed  into  a  laurel  bush  and 
Progne  into  a  swallow.  The  charming  poet  shbws 
the  body  of  Daphne  slowly  being  covered  with 
leaves  and  bark,  the  limbs  of  Progne  donning 
feathers,  so  that  in  each  one  of  them  we  still  see  the 
woman  that  she  is  ceasing  to  be,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  bush  or  bird  she  is  becoming.  It  is  a 
miracle  of  the  same  order  that  the  painter  or  sculp- 
tor must  work  with  his  personages.  Art  does  not 
exist  without  life,  and  life  is  movement.  Move- 
ment is  transition  from  one  attitude  to  another. 
All  the  skill  lies  in  showing  in  a  statue  the  passing 
from  one  pose  to  another.  As  the  INIarshal  Ney 
of  Pride  who  draws  his  sword  and  seems  to  cry 
"  En  avant ! "  to  his  troops.  This  effect  is  obtained 
by  the  indication  of  different  attitudes.  The  left 
arm  and  the  legs  arc  placed  as  they  were  when  the 
Marshal  dismounted;  his  torso,  on  the  contrary, 
corresponds  with  the  gesture  of  the  right  arm  that 
is  lifted  and  waves  the  saber.  And,  too,  in  Wat- 
teau's  Embarquement  pour  Cytherc,  a  drama  is 
developed  from  right  to  left.  In  the  foreground, 
near  a  bust  of  Cypris  engarlandcd  with  roses,  a 
young  man  kneels  before  a  girl  and  seems  to  en- 
treat her  consent.  Beside  thcni  a  girl,  seen  from 
the  back,  accepts  the  hand  proffered  to  assist  her 
to  rise.     Farther  on  another  allows  her  gallant  to 
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put  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  lead  her  away,  art  is  to  be  servilely  faithful  to  her.  With  due 
Then  several  pairs  meander  smilingly  to  the  ship,  respect  to  ultra-aestheticism,  every  other  method  is 
Finally,  the  pilgrims  aid  their  ladies  to  embark  and  disastrous.  There  is  no  receipt  for  embellishing 
Cupids  flutter  around  the  flowery  prow  pointed  Nature.  There  are  two  ways,  at  least,  to  offend 
towards  the  sacred  isle.  But  all  these  ju.xtaposed 
scenes  represent  the  different  moments  of  one 
action,  the  story  of  one  pair,  seen  at  successive 
moments.  My  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  shown 
with  both  feet  on  the  ground.  It  is  probable  that 
an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  mode!  would 
show  the  rear  foot  already  lifted  and  moving 
towards  the  other.  But  the  photographed  model 
would  present  the  singular  aspect  of  a  man  sud- 
denly paralyzed,  all  the  parts  of  his  body  being 
exactly  reproduced  at  the  same  one-twentieth  or 
even  one-fortieth  part  of  a  second,  and  there  is 
not,  as  in  art,  the  successive  development  of  the 
gesture  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  of  move- 
ment. The  scientific  picture,  where  time  is  sus- 
pended, is  much  more  conventional  than  the  im- 
pressi«»n  produced  by  an  artist  of  a  gesture  exe- 
cuted in  several  seconds.  Science  represents  reality 
as  a  botanist  shows  us  flowers,  but  the  artist 
succeeds  in  evoking  the  enchantment  of  a  garden." 

M.  Gsett  asks  of  Rodin,  In  what  definitely 
consists  the  study  of  nature  that  is  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  for  all  artists?  "It  is  not  Nature 
herself  that  you  show  in  your  work,"  says  M. 
Gsell.  "You  are  forced  to  change  her,  and 
the  proof  of  it  is  that  a  mold  would  not  at 
all  give  the  same  impression  as  your  master- 
pieces." Rodin  defends  himself  with  the 
tranquil  authority  of  innate  good  sense. 


"I  am  a  hunter  of  truth  and  a  spy  of  life.     I 
obey  Nature  in  everything.     The  sole  principle  in 
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AUGUSTE    RODIN,    THE    FRENCH   SCULPTOR        ' 

Nature — not  to  observe  her  sufficiently  and  to  ob- 
serve her  wrongly.  In  both  cases  the  artists  are  well 
punished.  They  devote  themselves,  by  this  fail- 
ure to  observe  or  by  this  excess  of  detail,  to  ro- 
manticism or  to  banal  realism.  They  become 
dilettanti  or  photographers,  aesthetes  or  disciples 
of  Zola.  When  an  artist  arranges  Nature,  when 
he  puts  her  in  fine  poses,  and  disposes  her  so  as  to 
please  an  ignorant  public,  he  creates  ugliness  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  truth.  The  public  does  not 
care  for  truth.  The  taste  for  reality  exists  only 
where  there  are  culture,  traditions  of  social  life,  the 
habit  of  observing  and  understanding  the  spec- 
tacle things  present.  All  the  aristocracies  have 
been  realists.  The  mob  is  imaginative  and  de- 
lights in  the  commonplace  romantic.  I  think  with 
joy  of  the  grand  seigneurs  who  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  themselves  painted  with  the  greatest  realism. 
Charles  V,  who  allowed  Titian  to  show  his  supreme 
hardness;  Philip  IV,  who  endured  from  Velasquez 
the  portraits  as  an  extremely  elegant  but  very 
insignificant  man  with  a  hanging  jaw.  With  our 
most  intelligent  contemporaries  we  see  revealed  a 
repugnance  for  artistic  truth.  They  want  to  seem 
hairdressers.  And  the  women  aspire  to  be  either 
an  engraving  of  a  great  tailor  or  an  illustration  for 
a  magazine.  All  this  comes  from  the  evil  of  the 
age — that  is,  indifference  to  truth  and  incapacity 
for  taking  interest  in  the  real." 

M.  Chaumieux  recalls  a  page  of  Anatole 
France  where  he  has  defended  with  grace  the 
eminent  dignity  of  them  who  have  tempera- 
ment enough  to  be  enchanted  with  realities 
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without  needing  the  help  of  hterature  and  art. 
He  compares  two  persons,  one  an  artist  pur- 
suing woman  in  mystic  dreams  of  the  Infinite, 
poetry  and  aestheticism,  and  the  other  simply 
in  love  with  a  living  girl.  And  to  the  artist 
Anatole  France  makes  another  character  cry, 
"'You  believe  him  a  mere  animal  because  he 
does  not  understand  Rossetti's  sonnets.  But 
take  care  that  he  has  not  more  imagination 
than  you  can  muster.  He  can  discover  the 
inherent  beauty  of  things,  and  as  for  you,  you 
must  have  La  Pia  herself — not  as  she  was  in 
her  poor  mortal  life,  but  such  as  the  art  of 
poet  and  painter  has  made  her."  "If  I 
have  well  understood  Rodin,  he  might  aim 
similar  barbed  shafts  at  those  w^ho  bedizen 
Nature  with  the  cosmetics  of  the  workshop." 
Rodin  declares  that  he  is  deeply  religious — 
that  from  the  observation  of  material  forms 
he  has  arrived  from  meditation  to  medi- 
tation at  the  shore  of  the  Unknown.  He 
speaks  of  the  august  serenity  of  the  three 
goddesses  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  melan- 
choly exaltation  that  seized  him  before  the 


Rustic  Concert  of  Giorgione,  of  the  senti- 
ment of  destiny  in  Millet,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  mystery  that  underlies  the  soft  lines  dear^ 
to  a  Vinci.  All  bring  him  unceasingly  to. 
recognize  in  this  world  something  that  goes 
beyond.  "  Mystery, "  he  says, "  isas  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  very  beautiful  works  of  art. 
They  express  all  that  genius  feels  before  Na- 
ture. They  represent  Nature  with  all  the 
clearness,  with  all  the  magnificence  that  a 
human  brain  can  discover  in  her.  But  neces- 
sarily they  encounter  the  Infinite  Unknown 
that  surrounds  on  every  side  the  very  minute 
sphere  of  the  Known." 

Rodin,  whose  fame  is  world-wide  and  whose 
works  have  often  disconcerted,  appears  in 
these  dialogues  as  a  follower  of  the  classic 
tradition.  Phidias,  Aristotle,  Horace,  Racine, 
La  Fontaine,  Moliere,  and  Hugo  have  borne 
the  same  witness:  study  of  nature,  entire 
submission  to  the  objective,  the  virile  wor- 
ship of  reality,  and  the  gift  of  finding  in  Na- 
ture, even  when  tragic,  that  beauty  that  is 
the  law  itself  of  art. 


GABRIELE   D'ANNUNZIO  AS  ART    COLLECTOR 


/^ABRIELE  d'Annunzio  recently  told  a 
^^  group  of  friends  this  story  in  a  mood  of 
buoyant  gaiety: 

An  actress  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  the 
stage  because  of  an  accident  to  her  right  eye 
applied  to  me  for  the  role  of  the  one-eyed  woman  in 
"  Paolo *e  Francesca."  I  gave  it  to  her.  The  next 
day  the  newspapers  published  my  inhumanity.  In 
a  rage  I  had  put  out  her  eye  to  gain  greater  artistic 
realism ! 

There  is  probably  as  slight  a  foundation  for 
the  other  legends  that  have  grown  around  the 
Italian  poet's  personality.  Yet  it  was  a 
relief  to  his  friends  and  admirers  when  the 
much  discussed  sale  of  art  treasures  at  the 
Villetta  alia  Caponcina  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  That  the  sale  may  prove  a  moral  as 
well  as  material  redem])tion  for  the  poet,  in 
whose  later  works  an  increasing  preoccupa- 
tion with  sumptuous  decorative  detail  has 
been  uneasily  noted,  is  some  compensation 
for  those  who  regret  the  dispersal  of  a  col- 
lection so  carefully  and  intelligently  chosen. 

In  La  Leltura  (Milan)  Signor  Luigi  Rasi  is 
full  of  anecdote  and  vividly  calls  up  the 
atmosphere  in  which  so  many  of  the  dreams 
and  novels  of  d'Annunzio  were  created. 

1  had  a  feeling  of  desolation  when  I  found  myself 
before  ilif  court \ard  transformed  by  d'Annunzio 
into  a  spacious  anteroom  flanked  all  around   by 


enormous  plants  in  terra  cotta  vases  ornamented 
with  masks  and  bas  reliefs  and  festooning.  I  went 
into  the  first  salon — the  dining-room.  It  might  be 
a  refectory  of  monks  and  the  other  salons  cells  of 
a  monastery  for  their  curious  oppression  and  mel- 
ancholy. The  crimson  of  damasks,  the  deep  tones 
of  the  furniture,  partly  old,  partly  restored  and 
partly  modern;  huge  missals  on  the  huge  carved 
reading  desks,  arabesqued  wrought-iron  torch 
holders,  gigantic  tapers,  cushions  and  draperies 
piled  up  in  every  available  corner,  terra  cotta  and 
plaster  reproductions  of  the  classic  bronzes  and 
marbles,  worthless  books  with  ancient  bindings, 
sometimes  priceless,  dozens  of  brass  mortars,  rare 
porcelain,  vases,  old  and  new  crystal  wine-goblets. 
There  was  a  pell-mell  of  the  most  incongruous  ob- 
jects; a  plaster  cast  of  Beethoven  next  two  mum- 
mied feet  enclosed  in  a  little  urn  of  crystal  and 
gilded  wood;  with  the  Bambino,  a  psaltery  and  a 
great  /Eolian  harp  next  the  Bechstein  concert 
grand  from  which  the  genius  of  Alberto  Franchetti 
inspired  in  countless  twilights  the  harmonies  of  the 
"F"iglia  d'lorio."  And  as  if  the  gloominess  of  the 
relics,  the  low  tones  of  the  furniture  and  the  deep 
windows  shadowed  by  the  plants  and  vines  outside 
were  not  enough,  the  master  has  had  the  doors  and 
windows  set  with  the  opaque  saffron  curved  glass  of 
the  mode  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  if  to  darken 
this  twilight  which  seems  to  repeat  the  famous 
motto  "Per  non  dormire!" 

The  only  corner  of  the  villa  where  a  little  of  the 
violence  of  sunlight  is  allowed  to  penetrate  is  the 
paradise  of  a  study  on  the  second  floor.  It  was 
charming  with  its  wealth  of  rugs,  cushions  and 
footstools,  vases,  tables,  bookcases,  and  portraits — 
two  of  these  are  by  Leubach.  Here  d'Annunzio 
wrote  his  greatest  drama  "Francesca,"  and  the 
lyrics  and  prose  that  have  made  him  prince  of  our 
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living  writers.  At  the  premiere  of  "Francesca," 
(I'Annunzio  in  a  little  room  in  the  theater  was 
reading  Dante,  his  breviary,  aloud,  intoning  the 
lines  with  an  obvious  delight  almost  physical. 
At  the  premiere  of  "LaNave,"  he  was  eating  confi- 
tures at  the  Origo  Palace,  chatting  brightly  with  the 
old  marchioness.  For  each  work,  completed  in  an 
intense  fervor  of  faith,  is  at  once  dead  for  the  poet 
whose  most  imperative  need  is  to  create  another. 
But  the  study  in  which  I  have  taken  refuge  from 
the  noise  of  the  auction  beginning  below  is  now  in 
turn  invaded,  and  I  go  down  to  observe  the  public. 
All  the  antiquaries  are  there,  the  representatives  of 
the  press,  a  few  of  the  aristocracy,  a  few  artists,  a 
few  men  of  letters,  a  few  Americans,  Germans  and 
Russians;  then  the  painter  Michetti,  the  poet's 
spiritual  brother,  Ojetti  and  Praga.  The  auction 
is  animated  by  the  bidding  for  a  fine  XIV  century 
painting,  now  a  rare  a.itique  rug,  again  a  glorious- 
toned  strip  of  brocade,  and   has  its  climax  when 


a  XIV  century  wrought-iron  torch  holder  is  put 
up.  This  and  a  magnificent  carved  reading  desk 
brought  the  highest  prices  of  the  sale.  When  the 
auctioneer  cried  out  "Saint  Onofrius,  antique 
statue  in  wood,  life-sized!"  a  friend  of  mine  ex- 
claimed "That's  the  famous  statue!"  "Why 
'famous'?"  I  turned  to  ask.  And  he  told  of  its 
reception  at  Caponcina  and  the  rose  leaves  strewn 
down  the  garden  paths  for  the  poet  carrying  it  with 
outstretched  arms  with  the  sacred  pomp  accorded 
to  relics  and  perhaps  a  little  more  of  the  superstition 
of  the  amulet  that  is  hung  up  for  the  averting  of 
the  evil-eye.  And  admiration  of  his  ever-childish 
simplicity  of  soul  was  mingled  with  some  derision  at 
this  little  episode — almost  d  parody  of  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  indisputable  greatness — undeniable 
to-day,  but  from  which  we  cannot  yet  detach  a 
certain  inexorable  grotesqueness.  Greatness  and 
grotesque  notes  which  recall  to  me  capriciously  the 
"Knight  and  Death"  of  Albrecht  Durer. 


HAGENBECK   AS   AN  EDUCATOR 


lingen.  What  the  former  had  tried  to  de- 
scribe in  words — "  the  mighty  language  of  the 
earth's  crust,  which  shows  us  in  living  letters, 
as  it  were,  the  primitive  abundance  of  animal 
life — Hagenbeck  has  reproduced  artificially, 
and  yet  how  naturally,  in  miniature." 

The  layman  can   hardly   realize   the  extent   to 
which  animal  species  have  been  decimated  by  man, 


THE  splendid  project  of  Carl  Hagenbeck, 
the  famous  animal  collector,  of  creating 
a  zoological  garden  in  Berlin  on  the  plan  of 
his  wonderful  and  unique  Tier  park  at  Stel- 
iingen,  near  Hamburg,  is  rapidly  being  real- 
ized. The  Emperor  is  lending  active  support 
to  the  undertaking.  What  such  a  park 
means  as  an  educational,  uplifting  factor  to 
the  rapidly  growing  millions  of  the  great 
German  metropolis,  what  lessons  it  will  in- 
culcate as  to  the  duty  of  preserving  animal 
species  that  are  being  ruthlessly  extermin- 
ated, and  related  points,  are  enthusiastically 
discussed  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the 
Siiddeutsche  Monatshejte  (Munich),  by  C.  G. 
Schilling,  the  African  traveler  and  zoologist. 
He  begins  by  remarking  that  "a  large  per- 
centage of  the  school  children  of  Berlin  have 
never  seen  a  lark  nor  heard  a  nightingale,  and 
can  not  distinguish  in  a  field  between  wheat 
and  rye."    Then  he  continues: 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility 'to  flood  the  out- 
skirts of  a  city,  even  on  holidays,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  without  robbing  the  woods  of 
their  primitive  charm.  Thus  it  is  that  within  any 
accessible  distance  of  a  great  town  the  country  is 
laid  waste.  Large  cities  and  primitiveness  are  in- 
compatible, and  yet  people  would  so  gladly  know 
the  various  aspects  of  jungle,  plain,  virgin  forest, 
swamp.  Fortunately,  a  comparatively  ample 
space  is  at  disposal  for  Hagenbeck's  venture.  His 
park  at  Hamburg  is  world-renowned,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  number  of  zoological  gardens  in  Ger- 
many, it  has  in  a  short  time  aroused  the  special  in- 
terest of  both  natives  and  foreigners.  And  this 
with  good  right,  for  it  is  constantly  being  freshly 
supplied,  at  first  hand,  by  the  popular  founder 
with  animals  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ac- 
cessible to  his  widespread  forces. 

The  writer  was  profoundly  impressed  at 

V.;,^  C-^^i-  ,.;« „r  TJT  l.        i    >  ,•  ,0^1        Plioiojjr.iph  liy  George  Grantham  Bain,  N.  Y. 

fns  hrst  view  of  Hagenbeck  s  creation  at  Stel-       carl  hagenbeck,  the  famous  animal  trainer 
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whose  beginnings  reach  back  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years;  nor  the  fact  that  in  the  terti- 
ary period,  in  particular,  our  globe  teemed  with 
highly  developed  animal  life.  Man  had  to  fight  his 
way  through  it  inch  by  inch  to  his  present  stage  of 
perfection.  Hagenbeck's  idea  is  to  give  us  a  real- 
izing sense  of  those  past  conditions.  Molded  of 
stone,  of  colossal  proportions,  he  surrounded  a  pool 
with  the  giant  animals  of  the  primeval  world,  some 
of  them  reptiles  that  lived  millions  of  years  ago  but 
whose  remains  are  preserved  imbedded  in  stones; 
with  huge  flying  dragons  and  other  gigantic  crea- 
tures- now  matched  in  size  only  by  our  ocean 
whales.  Only  one  step  further  and  the  visitor 
beholds  a  miniature  arctic  world,  alive  with  seals, 
walruses  and  northern  sea-birds,  crowned  by  rocks 
and  cra';s  of  arctic  formation.  And  he  sees,  fur- 
ther, living  specimens  of  the  antarctic  region:  sea- 
elephants,  sea-lions,  penguins.  In  the  background, 
separated  from  the  onlooker  by  invisible  ditches — ■ 
not  by  gratings,  which  destroy  the  illusion — polar 
bears,  musk  oxen  and  reindeer  meet  the  eye. 
Hagenbeck's  walruses,  the  first  the  writer  had  be- 
held alive,  were  as  tame  as  dogs,  clever,  and  touch- 
ingly  affectionate. 

Hagenbeck  is  a  pioneer,  too,  in  herding  the 
most  varied  species  of  animals  in  extensive 


enclosures,  thus  affording  the  visitor  for  the 
first  time  a  living  picture  of  the  animal  groups 
of  the  steppes  where,  as  in  East  Africa,  for 
e.xample,  of  i6o  species  of  native  mammals, 
thirty  or  more  different  species  may,  at  a 
favorable  time,  be  seen  assembled  together 
within  a  comparatively  small  space. 

Hagenbeck  felt  intuitively  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  essential  to  open  men's  minds  by 
great  living  pictures  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
wonderful,  multiform  creatures  on  our  globe.  Such 
a  beginning  is  worthy  cf  all  praise,  in  contrast  to 
our  sophisticated  views,  which  almost  ignore  the 
rich,  beautiful,  glorious  life  that  surges  in  distant 
steppe  and  virgin  forest.  What  particularly  draws 
me  to  Hagenbeck  is  his  sympathetic  comprehen- 
sion of  the  tragedy  of  animal  creation  precisely  in 
our  day.  And  this,  distinctly  and  clearly,  is  why 
I  have  headed  my  remarks  "  Hagenbeck  as  an  Edu- 
cator." What  this  man  unfolds  before  us  in  living 
forms  bears  this  device:  "See  how  splendid  is  the 
fauna  of  our  earth!  (juard  and  preserve  it!  Suf- 
fer not  that,  for  momentary,  material  advantage,  it 
should  be  totally  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
living!" 


SULTAN  MEHMED  V.,  AS  SEEN  BY  MR.  STEAD 


TpHE  new  Turkey  has  both  a  real  man  and  a 
■■■  real  policy.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  firm 
belief  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Review  of  Reviews.  Mr.  Stead  spent  the 
month  of  July  in  Constantinople  and  was  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  a  personal  interview 
with  the  Sultan.  He  describes  this  meeting 
and  what  was  said  at  it  in  his  review  for  Sep- 
tember.    Of  the  Turkish  ruler,  he  says: 

The  Sultan  u  a  man  well  advanced  in  years.  Of 
his  si?cty-seven  years  he  spent  thirty  under  constant 
surveillance,  which  made  him  practically  a  pris- 
oner. No  man  can  be  long  in  confinement,  wheth- 
er in  a  gaol  or  in  a  palace,  without  to  some  extent 
losing  nerve.  The  nerve  and  muscle  of  his  mind 
might  well  have  become  atrophied  by  prolonged 
seclusion  from  the  busy  world.  He  has  not  the 
keen,  alert,  decisive  temperament  of  a  Roosevelt. 
He  has  not  yet  quite  got  his  sea  legs.  He  is  not  a 
man  out  of  which  "a  riding  Sultan"  is  made.  His 
character  is  more  contemplative  than  executive. 
He  is  given  to  mystic  reveries.  Persistent  reports 
as  to  his  ill-health,  although  as  constantly  denied, 
leave  an  imeasy  impression  that  the  value  of  his 
life  is  not  high  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  actuary 
of  an  insurance  company.  To  put  the  case  at  its 
worst  with  frank  brutality,  the  Sultan  is  regarded 
as  a  weak  old  man,  remarkable  neither  for  intel- 
lect, energy,  nor  resolution,  advanced  in  years  and 
infirm  of  body,  who  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Young  Turks.  To  suit  their  turn,  they  sum- 
moned him  to  a  throne  which  they  are  quite  ready 
to  provide  with  another  occupant  should  he  cease 
to  be  as  clay  in  their  hands.  ...  It  is  true  that 
Mehmed  V.  is  neither  a  Peter  the  Great  nor  a 
Mahmoud  II.  It  is  true  that  he  is  advanced  in 
years,  and  that  he  has  lived  most  of  his  life  as  a 


recluse,  finding  consolation  in  the  study  of  Ara- 
bia'n  mystics  rather  than  seeking  his  inspiration  in 
Blue-books  and  state  papers.  It  may  be  true  that 
his  health  is  not  of  the  best,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  he  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  mili- 
tary pronunciamiento  which  was  exploited  by  t*  "^ 
Young  Turks  in  the  interest  of  constitutionalism. 
Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  I  adhere  to  my 
deliberate  conviction  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  Sultan  is  the  man  of  the  situation,  and  that  the 
hope  of  the  immediate  future  lies  in  the  opportu- 
nity which  skilful  and  courageous  Ministers  may 
afford  him  of  carrying  out  the  policy  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  best  for  the  maintenance  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  Sultan  is  the  man  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Stead  maintains. 

He  is  the  man  of  the  situation — first,  because  he 
is  Sultan;  secondly,  because  he  is  the  Caliph  of 
Islam;  and,  thirdly,  because  he  has  got  fundament- 
ally sound  ideas  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
Empire  should  be  governed.  He  may  be  a  weak,' 
timid,  irresolute,  inexperienced  old  man.  But  he 
is  still  the  man  on  the  throne,  the  legitimate  heir 
and  accepted  representative  of  the  House  of  0th- 
man,  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Moslem  world. 
By  virtue  of  his  position,  at  once  secular  and  sa- 
cred, he  counts  for  more  than  any  other  human 
unit  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  in  his  name  and  by 
virtue  of  his  delegated  authority  that  government 
is  carried  on.  Not  even  the  incredible  betises  of 
some  of  the  Young  Turks  have  been  able  to  rob 
His  Majesty  of  the  glamor  and  the  glory  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  person  of  the  Padishah.  Ab- 
dul llamid  traded  on  the  credit  of  the  position  for 
over  thirty  years.  Mehmed  V.  finds  the  prestige  of 
the  throne  unimpaired  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of 
his  subjects,  even  by  the  crimes  of  his  predecessor. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 
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Far  from  being  a  conventional  palace  pup- 
pet, his  English  interviewer  found  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  Empire, 

a  real  man — a  man  of  slow,  but  steady  intelli- 
gence; a  man  genial  and  sympathetic  in  tempera- 
ment; a  man  modest  and  retiring  rather  than  am- 
bitious, but  nevertheless  a  man  capable  of  firm 
resolution,  and  not  by  any  means  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving a  high  ideal  and  adhering  to  his  purpose 
with  an  altogether  unexpected  degree  of  firmness. 
Above  all  I  found  in  him  a  saving  sense  of  humor; 
a  shrewd  and  kindly  wit;  a  willingness  to  listen  and 
to  share  ideas  with  a  stranger.  There  was  no  af- 
fectation in  the  Sultan.  He  was  a  human  being  in 
a  very  difficult  post,  who  rather  wistfully  welcomed 
any  sincere  converse  on  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  his  great  position.  He  is  not  a  hustler  like  J\Ir. 
Roosevelt,  nor  a  dramatic  entrepreneur  like  the 
Kaiser,  nor  a  complete  inan  of  the  world  like  Ed- 
ward VH.  There  may  be  about  him  a  certain  lack 
of  alertness,  born  of  long  seclusion;  but  after  all 
has  been  said,  Mehmed  V.  is  a  good  man — a 
kindly  man;  a  man  with  a  mind  and  a  character 
of  his  own;  a  man  with  a  conscience;  and  besides 
all  that  he  is  the  man  who  more  clearly  than  any 
other  man  whom  I  met  in  Turkey  grasps  with  a 
kind  of  inherited  instinct  the  only  principles  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  the  Ottoman  Empire 
contented,  prosperous,  and  strong.  That  such  a 
man  should  occupy  the  throne  at  the  present  mo- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  Near  East  is  to  me  the 
most  reassuring  fact  of  the  present  situation. 

What's  the  policy  of  Sultan  Mehmed  V.? 
It  is  first  and  foremost,  we  are  told,  the  policy 
t)f  a  constitutional  sovereign. 

But  in  the  second  place  it  is  a  policy  of  one  who, 
while  being  a  loyally  constitutional  sovereign,  de- 
termined to  govern  through  his  responsible  Min- 
isters, is  a  beheving  Moslem.  Thirdly,  the  policy 
of  the  Sultan,  as  he  explained  it  to  me  and  as  it  has 
been  expounded  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  trusted 
diplomatists  in  his  service,  is  a  policy  of  peace. 
So  far  from  being  responsible  for  the  policy  of 
Chauvinistic  aggression  which  in  the  last  two  years 
has  so  profoundly  discredited  the  governing  junta 
at  Salonica,  it  is  regarded  by  the  Sultan  with  frank 
and  unconcealed  abhorrence.  His  watchword  is 
peace.  Of  course,  if  the  integrity  of  his  Empire 
was  assailed  or  its  interests  unjustly  attacked, 
Mehmed  V.  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  effective 
instrument  which  Mahmoud  Chefket  Pasha  is 
making  perfect.  But  if  he  had  to  sanction  war  he 
would  do  so  with  a  heavy  heart.  Peace,  not  war, 
is  the  policy  to  which  he  is  devoted.  This  is  not 
the  expression  of  a  mere  empty  platitude.  The 
Sultan's  idea  of  peace  is  twofold.  So  far  as  the 
European  powers  are  concerned,  he  is  for  friend- 
ship with  all  and  entangling  alliances  with  none. 
.  .  .  What  is  much  more  important  than  his  views  as 
to  the  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  great  pow- 
ers is  the  conception,  the  statesmanlike  conception, 
which  he  brought  to  the  throne  of  reconstituting 
the  protective  unity  of  the  old  fabric  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  by  a  policy  of  fraternal  cooperation 
and  alliance  between  Turkey  and  the  Christian 
states  which  have  been  established  on  the  site  of 
Turkish  provinces.  The  Sultan's  dominant  idea 
is  the  creation  of  a  friendly  cooperative  union, 
rather  than  a  federation  between  the  Ottoman 
Empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bulgaria,  Greece, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  on  the  other.     Fourthly, 


the  Sultan  is  dead  against  the  policy  of  enforcing 
uniformity  of  law,  language,  religion,  or  system 
upon  all  the  races  which  make  up  his  Empire. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  mistakes  of  the 
Young  Turks,  says  Mr.  Stead,  developing 
this  idea,  can  be  traced  directly  to  their 
French  education. 


SULTAN    MEHMED    V. 

Their  political  ideas  were  framed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
French  logician.  They  were  so  obsessed  by  the 
idea  of  uniformity  that  they  went  very  near  to 
sacrificing  to  their  fetish  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
The  Sultan  was  against  this  centralizing,  Turkify- 
ing  policy  from  the  first.  As  constitutional  mon- 
arch he  was  compelled  to  see* it  carried  out  in  his 
name.  But  when  in  Albania  and  in  Arabia  it 
brought  forth  its  fatal  fruits  in  bloodshed,  rapine, 
and  revolt,  he  ventured  to  assert  his  early  and  un- 
conquerable repugnance  to  the  policy  of  Turkifi- 
cation.  Upon  this  subject  I  had  a  very  interesting 
and  intimate  conversation  with  His  Majesty.  I 
had  been  explaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  Empire  as  those  of  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment. The  Sultan  observed  somewhat  dryly 
that  nations  were  sometimes  like  naughty  children 
■ — a  little  whipping  did  them  good.  When  I  pointed 
to  the  good  results  which  had  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Liberal  policy  in  South  Africa,  the  Sultan 
said,  "I  know  all  about  General  Botha  and  thi- 
Boers,  but  don't  forget  you  had  to  whip  them 
first."  Then  he  went  on  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween British  policy  in  South  Africa  and  his  own 
policy  in  Albania.  He  maintained  that  his  policy 
in  Albania  was  like  ours  in  South  Africa,  and  that 
the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  him  by  the 
Albanians  when  he  visited  Kossovo  was  a  close 
parallel  to  the  acceptance  by  the  Boers  of  their 
position  in  the  British  Empire. 
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WHAT    THE   TURKS  THINK  ABOUT  MOROCCO 


SINCE  the  Turkish  Revolution  of  1908,  it 
would  appear  that  England  has  played 
poor  pohtics  on  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  that  Germany  has  quite  outclassed  her  in 
the  affection  of  the  entire  Moslem  world. 
So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Kaiser  has  been 
repeatedly  called  the  "Protector  of  Islam." 
During  the  grand  vezirat  of  Kiamil  Pacha, 
the  Ottoman  Government  had  some  inclina- 
tions toward  England,  but  her  attitude,  after 
his  downfall,  changed  considerably,  as  she 
intimated  that  she  would  not  have  any  confi- 
dence in  the  new  regime,  unless  such  men  as 
Kiamil  Pacha,  Kutshuk  Said  Pacha,  at  one 
time  President  of  the  Senate,  both  favorable 
to  Great  Britain,  would  belong  to  the  new 
Cabinet.  So  much,  at  any  rate,  we  gather 
from  the  press  of  Constantinople. 

The  Turks  take  more  interest  in  Morocco 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed,  and  those  who 
know  of  thegradual  conquest  of  all  North  Africa 
— inhabited  by  Moslems — and  the  way  this 
colonization  has  been  accomplished,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  attitude  of  their  press. 

The  Jeune-Turc,  which,  with  the  Tanine, 
the  Ycni  Gazella,  the  Sabah,  the  Ikdam,  the 
Reiiinc,  and  the  Tanzimal,  are  ably  edited, 
and  devote  most  of  their  space  to  a  defense  of 
Moslem  interests  all  over  the  world.  This 
journal  says,  under  the  caption,  "The  Policy 
of  Compensations": 

We  learn  that  Great  Britain  would  like  to  bene- 
fit frooi  the  Moroccan  question,  to  call  a  general 


Congress  and  settle  many  others.  .  .  .  Such  Con- 
gresses and  treaties  are  worthless.  .  .  .  The  treaty 
of  .Algeciras  has  only  recently  been  violated  by  the 
French  Republic.  .  .  .  It  is  said  that  at  such  a  con- 
vention, England  would  gladly  let  France  and  Ger- 
many make  any  kind  of  arrangement  about  the 
Kameroons,  while  she  would  settle  then  and  there 
all  pending  Asiatic  and  African  questions  and  draw 
all  the  advantages  to  satisfy  her  imperialism. 
What  else  than  a  politic  of  compensation  is  there 
in  an  arrangement  on  such  widely  different  mat- 
ters, as  Morocco,  Persia,  the  Bagdad  Railway  and 
Equatorial  Africa?  .  .  .  The  only  way  is,  to  re- 
spect the  treaty  of  Algeciras,  the  integrity  of 
Morocco  and  for  France  to  withdraw  her  troops. 

Bitterly  attacking  France,  for  her  "injus- 
tice" to  Morocco,  the  same  journal  says: 

There  is  a  rule,  recognized  by  all,  that  no  nation 
can  impose  her  civilization  upon  another.  And  if 
there  is  any  need  of  intervening  in  the  name  of  civ- 
ilization, in  the  affairs  of  some  belated  country,  in 
order  to  legitimate  this  interv'ention,  it  must  be  col- 
lective. .  .  .  France  does  in  Morocco  what  she  has 
done  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia:  she  is  "Tunisifying" 
the  Cherifian  Empire.  .  .  .  And  what  atrocities 
has  the  French  military  column  not  done  on  its 
march?  Sold  for  a  few  "centimes"  women  and 
children  prisoners  .  .  .  ;  they  have  shown  a  cru- 
elty which  is  criticized  even  by  French  papers.  .  .  . 
Have  we  forgotten  the  murder  of  the  small  King 
of  Senoussi,  of  the  contraband  of  arms  to  Morocco, 
of  the  protection  accorded  to  Raisuli  and  other 
pretenders?  Diplomacy,  then,  demands  indemni- 
ties, as  a  new  method  of  giving  a  country  over  to 
anarchy.  ...  If  these  Moroccans  were  French- 
men, defending  their  Eastern  frontier,  what  brave 
heroes  worthy  of  great  monuments,  would  they  not 
have  been?  .  .  .  But  in  Morocco  they  are  called 
bandits  and  fools. 


THE  COUNTER   REVOLUTION   IN   RUSSIA  AND 
ITS    EFFECT   ON  THE  JEWS 


npHE  high  hopes  raised  by  the  granting  of 
•'•  a  constitution  and  the  creation  of  the 
Diuna  in  Russia  a  few  years  ago  have  proved 
an  illusion.  Autocracy  rides  roughshod  over 
both  constitution  and  legislature.  Agitation 
is  again  brewing  among  the  laboring  masses, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
things,  and  the  government  seems  aiming 
anew  to  divert  its  course  and  allow  it  vent  by 
its  old  cruel  device  of  inciting  the  people  to 
outrages  against  the  Jews.  We  get  a  gra])hic 
l)ortrayal  of  the  ])resent  situation  in  an  article 
contributed  by  K.  Marski  to  the  Neuc  Zcit, 
a  Socialist  organ  published  at  Stuttgart. 

When  the  first  Duma  assembled,  on  May  10, 
1006,  Lil.)eral  orators  were  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Jericho  walls  of  absolutism  in  Russia 
would  crumble  before  the  trumpet  tones  of 


their  eloquence.  But  Stolypin  triumphed. 
Five  years  later,  May  10,  191 1,  the  third 
Duma  dared  to  raise  its  voice  against  the 
government.  And  again  Stolypin  was  the 
real  victor.  We  have  set  forth  in  these  pages 
at  various  times  the  details  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Duma  and  the  Premier.  Now  it 
has  come  about  that  both  the  Duma  and  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  ha^■e  come  otit  point- 
blank  against  the  government.  What  has 
been  the  result?  "Nothing,"  answer  the 
government  organs.  The  Premier  and  his  cabi- 
net remain  calmly  at  the  rudder.  The  Duma 
cannot  oxerthrow  him.  "In  Russia,  thank 
Heaven,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Parlia- 
mentarism," declared  Kokovzev,  Minister 
of  Finance,  on  a  certain  occasion  in  the 
Duma. 
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The  Russian  ship  of  state,  then,  offers  a  unique 
spectacle:  the  government  has  been  defeated  and  it 
is  triumphant.  And  the  bourgeois  parties  in  the 
Duma,  instead  of  forging  ahead  to  gain  the  fruits 
of  their  victory  and  actually  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, are  afraid  to  make  the  slightest  further  ad- 
vance. The  fear  of  the  masses  entertained  by  the 
bourgeois  majority  in  the  Duma  is  at  bottom  far 
greater  than  their  resentment  against  a  govern- 
ment of  coups  d'etat  and  the  gallows.  It  is  a  fact, 
therefore,  that  no  Duma  is  able  to  overthrow  a 
ministry,  still  less  to  check  efifectually  the  prevail- 
ing trend  in  any  way.  In  this  condition  of  things 
what  resource  is  left?  The  very  thought  throws 
the  bourgeois  parties  into  a  mortal  panic.  And 
how,  indeed,  could  they  appeal  to  the  former  for 
aid  since  those  parties  are  themselves  the  final 
product  of  Stolypin's  coup  d'etat  of  June  i6,  1907, 
which  robbed  the  working  masses  of  even  the 
curtailed  suffrage  which  they  possessed  during  the 
first  two  Dumas! 

The  Russian  bureaucracy,  says  this  Ger- 
man writer  further,  has  in  the  course  of  this 
counter-revolution  exploited  in  turn  every 
class  and  party  of  citizens — the  military,  the 
capitalist  parties,  the  Junkers,  and  the  hide- 
bound reactionaries.  Stolypin  alone  was 
bold  enough  to  characterize  clearly  the  Rus- 
sian constitution. 

In  replying  to  the  interpellation  in  the  Duma, 
he  observed  that  the  legislative  bodies  could,  in 
their  impotence,  accomplish  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence: what  the  Duma  concluded  seemed  too 
radical  for  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
acts  of  the  latter  were  too  reactionary  for  the  Duma. 
The  government  could  not  stand  indifferently  by 
and  see  this  vicious  going  around  in  a  circle;  it 
must  perforce  make  the  laws  and  have  them  ex- 
ecuted, regardless  of  legislatures,  presenting  the 
measures  to  them  only  after  their  completion. 

But  the  joy  of  the  absolutists  in  their  tri- 
umph over  the  law-making  bodies  is  not  un- 
alloyed. 

In  actually  lowering  these  to  the  position  of  sub- 
ordinate advisory  councils  they  have  thrown  off 
the  veil  of  parliamentarism,  woven  by  the  spout- 
ings  of  a  hollow  liberalism,  and  exposed  the  truth 
in  all  its  nakedness.  They  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  longer  able  to  suppress  completely  the  laboring 
masses  who  are  rousing  into  life  once  more.  The 
body-guard  of  the  government,  the  Black  Hundreds, 
are  looking  around,  therefore,  for  a  safety-valve, 
just  as  on  the  eve  of  1905.  That  safety- 
valve  is  again  to  be  Jew-baiting.  "In  an  emer- 
gency," declared  a  member  of  the  Right  in  the 
Duma,  "the  Jews  are  for  us  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance." And  a  reactionary  deputy,  Schulgin,  ob- 
served that  "every  revolution  in  Russia  would 
proceed  over  Jewish  corpses. ' ' 

It  is  no  accident,  concludes  Mr.  Marski, 
that  directly  after  the  vote  on  May  10,  mem- 
bers of  the  Right  introd.uced  a  resolution  in 
the  Duma  calling  for  an  investigation  into  the 
alleged  ritual  murder  at  Kiev  and  indulged 
in   speeches   calculated   to   incite   pogroms. 


This  kind  of  agitation  is  growing  more  and 
more  intense  in  the  Black  Hundred  baiting 
press.  "The  Government  of  the  Czar  is 
evidently  at  a  new  edition  of  the  Kishmev 
pogrom  of  1904."  To  people  who  can  inter- 
pret history  aright  this  means  that  the  coun- 
ter-revolution in  Russia  has  "gradually  run 
the  course  of  its  logical  development,  after 
which  absolutism  must  tend  toward  a  new 
downfall." 

Legislation  as  to  the  Jewish  Pale        1 

The  summary  expulsion  of  Jews  by  the  ad- 
ministration from  various  localities  of  Russia, 
and  the  extremely  cruel  measures  used  in  the 
process  of  expulsion  excites  of  late  the  com- 
ment of  the  leaders  of  intellectual  Russia. 
Professor  J.  Gessen,  an  authority  on  Russian 
jurisprudence  and  a  representative  of  the 
Constitutional-Democratic  party  in  the  sec- 
ond Duma,  gives,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Russkaya  Mysl,  a  short  survey  of  the  history 
of  the  laws  repressing  and  limiting  the  place 
of  Jews  in  Russia.  Tracing  the  history  of  this 
restrictive  legislation,  he  informs  us  that  it 
appears  to  have  begun  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when,  with  the  first 
division  of  Poland  in  1772,  Russia  annexed 
the  so-called  White  Russian  provinces  with  a 
large  Jewish  population. 

The  laws  restricting  the  locomotion  of  Jews  m 
Russia  were  not  invented  in  their  ori;jinal  form  for 
the  Jews  alone ;  for  legislation  restricted  the  liberty  of 
locomotion  of  all  subjects  of  Russia.  This  heirloom 
of  the  dark  middle  ages  was  once  inculcated  as  a 
part  of  the  national  Russian  system,  but  when 
with  the  flow  of  time  under  the  influence  of  cul- 
tural and  economic  demands  Russian  life  was  re- 
juvenated, the  civic  state  of  the  Jews  was  left 
unaltered. 

The  Jews  in  the  above-named  provinces 
were  incorporated  in  the  two  ofncial  middle 
classes  viz.:  the  "merchants"  class,  and  the 
"commoners"  class,  whose  members  by  the 
existing  common  laws  were  allowed  to  travel 
to  cities  and  towns,  but  were  forbidden  to 
settle  in  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

When  many  of  these  Jews  went  to  Moscow 
and  other  well-developed  trade  centers  of  centra! 
Russia  their  keen  competition  was  at  once  strongly 
felt  by  the  local  tradesmen,  and  in  reply  to  a 
purely  businesslike  petition  of  the  Moscow  mer- 
chants, the  first  restrictive  law  was  passed  b>- 
Catherine  the  Great  in  1791,  which  forbade  the 
Jewish  merchants  to  settle  in  central  Russia,  and 
which  opened  up  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  newly 
conquered  region  to  the  north  of  the  Crimea,  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  then  denominated  as  New  Russia. 
We  can  easily  judge  from  this  that  the  only  motive 
for  this    restriction  was    Catherine's  well-known 
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eagerness  to  develop   Russian  trade,  and   it  is  a 

historical  fact  that  she  practiced  similar  methods 

on  non-Jewish  merchants  also;  so,  for  instance,  she 

compelled  a  certain  number  of  merchants  to  leave 

■'well-developed    trade  places  and   move  to  newly 

,.opened-up   regions.      And   still    this   law  of    1791 

'  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  institution  known  as 

•  the  Jewish  Pale.     Also  the  existing  common  law 

forbidding  all  "merchants"  and  "commoners"  to 

live  outside  of  cities  and  towns  had  a  bad  effect  in 

this  direction,  because  at  that  time  it  concerned 

only  ^  very  small  part  of  the  Russian  nation;  it 

enveloped  the  Jewish  race  as  a  whole,  it  bore  a 

national  character  with  them,  and  therein  lie  the 

reasons  for  the  undesirable  consequences,  for  the 

Jews  were  never  a^ain  regarded  by  the  government 

from  the  purely  economical  standpoint,  and  always 

ever  since  were  treated  as  a  race. 

The  first  code  of  laws  regarding  the  Jewish 
question  was  worked  out  in  1804  and  revised 
in  1835.  This  code  allowed  temporary  resi- 
dence for  Jewish  merchants  in  certain  cities. 
Since  then  the  laws  themselves  have  been 
very  little  altered  except  for  the  addition  of 
further  restrictions  and  very  rare  changes  to 
the  better,  such  as  were  made  by  Alexander 
II,  who  allowed  educated  Jews  to  reside  in 


cities  outside  of  the  Pale.  The  Pale  itself  was 
designated  in  1835  in  the  limits  of  the  ten 
Polish  provinces  and  parts  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  in  Southwestern  Russia  with  the 
absolute  denial  to  reside  in  villages  and  cer- 
tain cities,  also  in  the  region  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  frontiers. 

At  no  time  has  the  government  exhibited  any 
sound  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and 
of  the  needs  of  the  \'arious  localities.  And  thus  it 
ordered  over  and  over  again  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
in  great  masses  v»here  it  was  an  absolute  physical 
impossibility  to  do  so,  being  constantly  informed 
by  the  local  administration,  which  knew  the  exact 
state  of  affairs,  that  it  demanded  the  impossible. 
Sheer  misery  and  poverty  predominate  in  the  little 
towns  within  the  I  ale.  W  here  the  Jews  live  outside 
the  Pale  in  any  numbers  they  are  the  constant 
prey  of  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ignorant  petty 
officers  who  literally  plunder  them  for  their  right 
to  live  illegally  outside  of  the  Pale.  From  late  des- 
patches it  appears  that  the  government  is  still  not 
satisfied  with  the  miserable  state  of  affairs  and  is 
tightening  more  and  more  the  noose  around  the 
neck  of  this  unfortunate  race,  the  last  proposal 
being  to  limit  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  merchants 
in  the  banking-houses. 


SHOULD   SPAIN   INTERVENE   IN    PORTUGAL? 


npPIAT  Spanish  intervention  in  the  political 
•*■  destinies  of  Portugal  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  both  countries  is  the  theme  of  an 
article  by  Scnor  Julio  Munzo  in  the  Revista 
Argentina  de  Ciencias  Politicas  of  Buenos 
Aires.  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  the 
[)rescnt  republican  government  of  Portugal  is 
capable  of  effectively  controlling  the  discord- 
ant elements  unchained  by  the  revolution, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  he  finds  that  Spain 
would  be  fully  justified  in  enforcing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  more  efficient  government  in 
the  neighboring  country.  As  to  the  charac- 
ter of  such  iritcrvention  Sciior  Munzo  says: 

An  intervention  having  for  its  object  the 
ruthless  absorption  of  a  nation  which,  thanks 
to  its  glorious  navigators  and  its  intrepid 
warriors,  has  rendered  so  many  services  to 
civilization,  traversing  with  her  ships  seas 
never  before  navigated,  would  be  a  crime 
olTensivc  to  the  feelings  of  all  generous  hearts 
and  would  constitute  a  last  and  fatal  blow 
dealt  to  the  special  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
various  ethnic  groups  inhabitating  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  to  inter- 
vene merely  in  order  to  impose  a  sovereign 
upon  a  nation  which  does  not  wish  him,  or 
will  not  support  him,  to  embark  in  a  war  sim- 
ply out  of  hatred  for  republican  institutions, 
as  in  the  days  of  Metternich,  of  the  Holy 


Alliance  and  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  would 
be  not  only  an  anachronism  but  also  a  piece 
of  folly. 

Therefore,  admitting  the  necessity  for  in- 
tervention and  its  justification,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  violate  the  autonomy  of  a  country — of 
which,  however,  Mariano  de  Carvalho,  a  cab- 
inet minister  under  the  old  regime,  has  said 
that  it  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history, 
enjoyed  real  vitality  and  had  never  been 
economically  independent — but  desiring  to 
reconcile  the  true  interests  of  the  Sparash 
people  with  the  scruples  of  those  who  oppose 
intervention,  there  remains  for  Spain  but  one 
solution,  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Brazanza,  under  the  condition  that  it  form 
part  of  a  federation  which  shall  unite  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  relations  similar  to  those 
under  which  Saxony  and  Bavaria  form  part 
of  the  German  Empire. 

This,  and  this  alone,  would  be  the  way  to 
unite  two  ancient  and  opposing  historic  cur- 
rents, to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
favor  the  union  of  the  Iberian  peoples,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  Portuguese  autonomy. 
From  a  political  point  of  view,  it  will  suffice  to 
indicate  the  important  consequences  that 
may  result  from  the  Hispano-Portuguese  con- 
federacy for  the  various  Iberian  nationalities 
which,  though  subject  to  similar  historic  con- 
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ditions  with  Portugal,  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  preserve  their  independence.  The 
presence  of  an  autonomous  nation  in  the 
Iberian  group  would  be  an  instructive  ex- 
ample which  would  appeal  to  Navarre,  still 
enjoying  some  of  the  rights  of  a  free  nation, 
and  to  Catalonia  which  has  been  despoiled  of 
these  rights.  Moreover,  the  principle  of  the 
existence  of  two  separate  but  federated  mon- 
archies on  the  Iberian  peninsula  having  been 
admitted,  there  would  be  no  good  reason  for 
restricting  the  number,  and  who  knows  but 
that  in  giving  satisfaction  to  the  local  patriot- 
ism of  the  Navarrese,  the  Basques  and  the 


Catalonians,  a  solution  might  not  be  found 
for  the  dynastic  disputes  which  have  so  often 
desolated  the  peninsula,  and  a  means  of  sat- 
isfying the  ambitions,  or  the  rights,  of  those 
branches  of  the  famihes  of  Brazanza  and 
Bourbon  which  have  been  disinherited  by 
changes  in  government  during  recent  years? 
In  conclusion,  the  writer  suggests  that  the 
union  of  Spain  and  Portugal  might  serve  to 
improve  the  relations  between  the  two  great 
South  American  rivals,  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
the  former  Spanish  in  language  and  culture, 
while  the  language  and  historic  associations 
of  the  latter  favor  Portuguese  influence. 


OVERSEA  BALLADS  IN  KENTUCKY  VALLEYS 


TN  the  sequestered  valleys  of  eastern  Ken- 
*  tucky  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  the 
folklore  of  the  British  Isles.  Yet  Prof. 
Hubert  G.  Shearin  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, assures  us,  in  the  Sewanee  Review, 
that  it  still  lingers  there  "untouched  and  un- 
changed." Brought  originally  to  Jamestown 
and  Philadelphia  by  emigrants  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it  has  "radiated  by 
oral  transmission  thence  through  the  'gaps' 
and  'breaks'  of  the  Alleghany  ranges  into  its 
present  seat,  the  land  of  the  'Lonesome  Pine' 
and  'Kingdom  Come.'"  It  has  been  Pro- 
fessor Shearin 's  pastime  for  some  years  to 
gather  the  folk  songs  of  this  region;  and  he 
now  has  more  than  three  hundred  in  his  col- 
lection. The  spirit  of  balladry  is  still  vigor- 
ous in  the  district;  and  not  only  are  the  old 
songs  transmitted,  but  new  ones  are  created. 
Prof.  Shearin  is  eager  to  bring  the  reader 
face  to  face  with  this  persistence  in  twentieth- 
century  America  of  the  songs  of  our  British 
ancestors,  "believing  that  curiosity,  if  noth- 
ing deeper,  will  be  evoked  by  acquaintance 
with  them  before  they  have  faded  into  the 
shadows  of  the  past." 

A  disaster  in  forest  or  mine,  a  murder  or  a 
quarrel,  a  county  political  campaign,  in  short,  any 
unusual  incident,  is  a  ready  source  of  inspiration  to 
another  "song-ballet,"  which,  in  lieu  of  newspaper 
or  telegraph,  becomes  a  very  practical  disseminator 
of  local  happenings  and  a  real  moulder  of  public 
opinion.  Any  social  gathering,  whether  a  group 
around  a  banjo-picker  by  the  stove  in  a  cross- 
roads store,  or  a  "frolicking"  among  the  young 
folks  at  their  games  and  dances,  is  sure  to  call  forth 
songs  that  thrill  the  lover  of  these  native  lyrics. 
To  the  thrum  of  banjo  or  "dulcimore"  they  are 
sung;  or  maybe  it  is  a  fiddle  or  accordeon  or  mouth- 
harp;  even  in  these  latter  degenerate  days  one 
finds  an  occasional  cabinet  organ  from  the  metro- 
politan mail-order  emporium. 


The  subjects  of  these  mountain  songs  are 
of  the  most  varied  character,  ranging  from 
gold-seekers  afloat  upon  the  Spanish  Main  to 
canal-building  in  Pennsylvania.  Professor 
Shearin  confines  himself  in  his  article  to 
"songs  coming  from  the  mother  country  on 
the  lips  of  pioneers,  to  live  for  three* hundred 
years  thereafter  by  oral  transmission  solely;" 
and  of  these  he  has  found  thirty-seven. 
Thirty-four  of  them  are  English  or  Scottish, 
the  remaining  three  being  indubitably  Irish. 
The  former  he  divides  into  two  classes: 
(i)  those  which  can  be  identified  by  their 
parallels  in  printed  editions;  (2)  those  whose 
"original  British  variant  is  either  lost  or 
difficult  of  identification,  yet  which  from  in- 
ternal evidence  are  undoubtedly  insular."  Of 
the  first  group  nineteen  are  in  the  Professor's 
collection.  Of  these  one  of  the  favorites  is 
"Barbara  Allen's  Cruelty,"  of  which  there 
are  no  fewer  than  six  variants.  All  tell  the 
same  old  story:  how  Sweet  William  slights 
Barbara;  she  forsakes  him;  he  dies  of  a  broken 
heart ;  she  dies  of  remorse.  The  closing  verses 
run: 

O  father,  O  father,  come  dig  my  grave, 
Oh,  dig  it  both  deep  and  narrow; 
For  my  Sweet  William  died  in  love. 
And  I  will  die  in  sorrow. 

Sweet  William  was  buried  in  the  old  church-tomb, 
Barbara  Allen  in  the  church-yard  by; 
Out  of  William's  grave  grew  a  great  red  rose, 
Out  of  Barbara  Allen's  a  briar. 

They  grew  and  grew  to  the  old  church-top. 
And  till  they  couldn't  grow  any  higher. 

And  at  the  end  tied  a  true-love  knot ■ 

The  rose  wrapped  round  the  briar. 

Other  ballads  in  this  group  are:  "Lord 
Bateman,"  "The  Bailifif's  Daughter  of  Is- 
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lington,"  "The  Cruel  Mother,' 
Green  Willow  Tree." 

Many  obsolete  words  and  phrases  have 
survived  in  these  Kentucky  songs,  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  min- 
strels themselves.  Professor  Shearin  cites 
the  following  examples: 

Last  summer  a  gray-bearded  old  fiddler  was  sing- 
ing for  me  "The  Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington." 
"What  does  that  word  Bailiff  mean?"  I  asked  him. 
"Oh,  shucks,"  came  his  prompt  and  logical  reply, 
"that's  just  in  the  song."  Occasionally,  however, 
an  obsolete  word  is  made  over  clumsily  into  the 
current  vernacular.  I  recall  a  curious  instance 
from  "Lord  Randall"  The  British  version  has 
these  lines: 

"Mother,  make  my  bed  soon; 
I  am  weary  of  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie  down." 

My  singer  could  not  brook  the  meaningless  "fain," 
so  he  sang,  "and  pains  me  lie  down;"  while  an- 
other yet  more  curiously  phrased  it,  "I  faint  and 
lie  down." 


The  second  group  numbers  fifteen,  the 
scenes  of  five  of  which  are  laid  in  London; 
London  'Bridge,  Newgate  Prison,  and  St. 
Pancras  Church  being  mentioned  specif- 
ically. Others  refer  to  Edinboro,  Sheffield, 
Nottingham,  "Domesse,"  and  "Pershelvy." 
We  can  give  only  a  summary  of  a  few  of 
these: 

"The  Rich  Margent"  (Merchant)  thinks  his 
pretty  sixteen-year-old  daughter  ought  to  marr\-: 

"Go  dress  yourself,  Dinah,  in  rich  cordelee  (corde 

du  laine); 
I'll  bring  you  a  husband  both  gallant  and  gay. 

"O  father,  O  father,  I  hain't  made  up  my  mind; 
For  to  get  married  I  don't  feel  inclined." 

Her  obdurate  parent  cuts  her  off  from  her  patri- 
mony, and  she  poisons  herself  a  few  days  later  in 
the  garden,  where  her  lover  Felix  finds  her. 

"He  called  his  dear  Dinah  ten  thousand  times  o'er; 
He  kissed  her  cold  corpse  ten  thousand  times  more. 

He  drank  up  the  poison  like  a  lover  so  brave- 
Now  Felix  and  Dinah  lie  both  in  one  grave." 

In  "Jackaro"  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  Lon- 
don merchant  loves  a  sailor-boy  whom  the  father 
causes  to  be  banished.  Hearing  her  lo\'er  has  gone 
to  the  wars  in  Germany,  the  maiden  disguises  her- 
self and  seeks  enlistment.  The  recruiting  officer 
says: 

"Your  waist  it  is  too  slender. 
Your  fingers  they're  too  small, 
Your  cheeks  too  red  and  rosy 
To  face  the  cannon-ball, 
To  face  the  cannon-ball." 


and  "The  She  succeeds  in  enlisting,  however,  under  the 
name  "Jackaro,"  and  finds  her  lover  among  the 
wounded: 


"She  picked  him  up  all  in  her  arms 
She  carried  him  to  the  town. 
Inquiring  for  a  doctor 
To  heal  his  bloody  wound. 
Oh,  to  heal  his  bloody  wound. 

"This  kipple  [couple]  they  are  suited 
And  always  did  agree. 

And  also  they  got  married 

And  it's  why  not  you  and  me? 
Oh,  it's  why  not  you  and  me?" 

The  three  Irish  ballads  are:  "Irish  Molly 
O;"  "The  Wexford  Girl;"  and  "William 
Reilly."  The  last  named  is  indigenous  to 
Ulster,  and  rests  upon  a  historic  basis. 
Reilly  was  a  young  Catholic  farmer  of  this 
district.  The  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
squire,  named  Foillard,  a  wealthy  man  of 
high  Orange  principles,  falls  in  love  with 
him,  induces  him  to  accept  rich  presents  from 
her,"  and  to  fly  with  her  by  night  from  her 
father's  house: 

"I'll  leave  my  father's  dwelling,  forsake  my 
mother's  fee, 

So  through  the  howling  wilderness,  and  married 
we  will  be." 

Her  old  father  followed  after  them  with  seven  well- 
armed  men; 

Overtaken  was  poor  Reilly  with  his  lovely  Polly 
Ann. 

Disappointed  that  Reilly,  on  being  brought 
to  trial,  is  sentenced  to  transportation  in- 
stead of  death,  the  old  man  accuses  him  of 
theft: 

Then  up  spoke  her  old  father,  these  words  that  he 
did  say: 

"  He's  taken  from  me  gold  watches,  he's  taken  from 
me  gold  rings; 

He  took  a  silver  broochpin,  'twas  worth  a  thou- 
sand pounds; 

I'll  have  the  life  of  Reilly,  or  spend  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

The  girl  swears  that  she  had  herself  given  the 
things  to  her  lover  as  presents,  and  secures 
his  release. 

Professor  Shearin's  regret  will  be  readily 
understood  when  he  remarks  that  "in  another 
generation  or  two  these  songs  will  be  but  a 
memory  in  the  Kentucky  highlands;  the 
clank  of  the  colliery,  the  rattle  of  the  loco- 
motive, the  roar  of  the  blast-furnace,  the 
shriek  of  the  factory-whistle,  and,  alas,  even 
the  music  of  the  school-bell,  are  already  over- 
whelming the  thin  tones  of  the  dulcimore  and 
the  quavering  voice  of  the  Last  Minstrel  of 
the  Cumberlands." 
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THE  CORONATION  AS  SEEN  BY  A  FRENCHMAN 


THAT  it  was  not  natural  for  an  English- 
man to  love  a  Frenchman,  and  vice  versa, 
is  a  saw  hurled  almost  inevitably  in  discus- 
sions anent  the  sincerity  of  the  entente  cor- 
diale;  but  saws  have  a  way  of  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  this  one,  in  these  days  of  a 
Canadian  Premier  at  once  so  essentially  Gal- 
lic and  so  loyally  British  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
is  as  discredited  as  the  Grecian  bend  or  the 
crinoline  or  other  lapses  of  our  grandparents. 
The  pages  of  M.  le  Comte  d'Haussonville,  of 
the  Academic  Frangaise,  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  on  the  coronation  of  King 
George  reveal  deep  understanding  and  fellow- 
feeling,  illumined  by  enthusiasm  and,  rarest 
of  all,  a  love  for  London  as  complete  as  a 
Cockney's. 

M.  d'Haussonville  follows  the  holiday  folk 
in  the  Strand  and  in  Fleet  Street  among  the 
venders  of  programs,  ribbon  badges  and 
flowers,  the  crowd  whose  chief  characteristics 
of  self-respect  and  self-restraint  he  finds  so 
interestingly  contrasted  by  their  real  strength 
that  could  so  easily  degenerate  into  violence. 
The  policemen  he  admires  for  their  admirable 
discipline  and  courtesy,  and  even  with  the  pa- 
tient sandwich-men,  with  the  advertisements 
for  the  tribunes,  he  fraternally  sympathizes. 

Where  this  crowd  seems  most  at  ease,  really  at 
home,  is  in  Saint  Paul's,  on  the  benches,  listening 
in  respectful  silence  to  an  office  that  happens  to  be 
rather  colorless  and  monotonous,  like  our  Matins 
or  Laudes;  but  they  listen  with  awed  wonder,  com- 
paring, I  am  sure,  mentally,  the  service  with  that 
of  their  village  or  town,  and  finding  it  much  more 
beautiful,  which  all  adds  to  their  admiration  for 
the  King's  city.  I  see  before  me,  I  imagine, — for 
after  all  I  cannot  know, — all  that  which  is  most 
solid,  respectable  and  ancient  in  England.  In  the 
evening  I  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  quite  another 
kind,  and  certainly  it  ill  behooves  me  to  complain, 
for  it  was  a  Shakespearean  motley.  The  sight  was 
of  a  real  splendor.  The  great  canopy  of  blue  gauze 
shaded  the  electric  light,  and  rendered  Albert  Hall 
extremely  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  in  perfect 
taste.  The  aspect  of  this  immense  salon,  when  at 
midnight  the  sixteen  quadrilles  were  danced  by  the 
descendants  of  the  greatest  families  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  was  grandiose  and  unique.  It  was  a 
conception  combined  of  legitimate  literary  pride,  of 
patriotism  and  aristocratic  respect  for  the  past 
which  suggested  the  idea  to  the  committee,  for  the 
great  world's  merrymaking  was  essentially  English. 

At  the  Abbey,  the  distinguished  French 
visitor  was  charmed  by  the  police  order  meas- 
ures, thanks  to  which  his  carriage  was  not  de- 
layed, and  by  the  reception  at  the  entrance. 

One  would  say  they  were  young  men  of  good 
family  assisting   their  father  to  receive,  as   they 


called  attention  to  the  steps  and  apologized  for  the 
draughts  as  I  was  escorted  down  the  corridors  to 
my  excellent  place  on  the  second  tier  of  the  first 
tribune  opposite  that  of  the  suites  of  the  foreign 
princes.  It  would  be  impossible  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  guests.  At  once  I  was  struck  by  the  per- 
fect taste  of  the  ensemble.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  build  in  a  Gothic  church  tribunes  in  accord  with 
the  lines  and  to  decorate  them  so  as  not  to  violate 
the  severe  ecclesiastic  style,  but  the  double  prob- 
lem was  admirably  solved.  Ih  this  i  nmense  sym- 
phony of  draperies  of  blue  and  of  the  gray  that 
shaded  imperceptibly  into  the  ancient  stone, 
the  sole  note  of  color  was  in  the  crimson  of  the 
thrones.  I  recalled  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  great 
English  painters.  For  taste,  measure,  and  harmony 
of  tones,  it  was  perfect. 

M.  d'Haussonville  was  struck  by  the  great 
role  played  by  the  Church  in  the  ceremony 
and  by  the  simultaneous  aflfirmation  of  the 
rights  of  the  King  and  of  the  people — here  not 
a  vain  word,  but  an  every-day  reality.  "The 
mutual  confidence  that  this  accord  will  last 
constitutes  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremony  to- 
day, as  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  made 
the  strength  of  England." 

Apropos  of  Queen  Mary's  part  in  the  cere- 
mony: 

If  the  Anglican  Church,  which  has  given  so 
many  great  men  to  history  and  can  boast  to-day  of 
such  noble  virtues,  has  lost  any  part  of  her  domin- 
ion over  the  nation,  there  was  to-day  at  West- 
minster at  least  one  true  believer.  It  was  the 
Queen.  I  could  only  see  the  King  when  leaning 
forward,  but  I  had  a  full  view  of  Her  Majesty.  By 
the  inclination  of  her  head,  by  the  attitude  of  her 
entire  figure,  I  had  the  impression  that  in  her  in- 
most thought  she  received  indeed  a  sacrament, 
and  all  that  I  hear  of  her  convinces  me  that  she  will 
exercise  that  powerful  and  sweet  influence  of  piety 
and  virtue  which  is  in  every  land  the  honor  of 
woman. 

After  the  ceremony  a  Salvation  Army  ma- 
jor led  the  visitor  through  the  slums,  where 
the  poorest  windows  were  illuminated  with 
tallow  candles  or  tiny  oil  lamps. 

Before  the  Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street  illu- 
minations I  should  have  gaped  as  at  many  others 
I  have  seen,  but  this  walk  through  the  slums  en- 
abled me  to  see  that  in  the  poorest  quarters,  and 
more  heartily,  perhaps,  than  in  Mayfair,  the  people 
were  celebrating  their  King's  crowning.  The  pro- 
vincial towns  had  celebrations  like  London,  and  a 
sort  of  wave  of  monarchism  swept  over  all  Eng- 
land. Never  has  the  royal  oak  been  more  flourish- 
ing. It  can  withstand  the  wind,  storms  and  even 
earthquake — it  will  not  be  uprooted.  What  great 
progress  the  imperial  idea  has  made  in  England  in 
the  past  ten  years  is  clearly  seen  by  the  royal  pro- 
cession. It  is  the  celebration  of  the  Dominions 
almost  as  much  as  of  the  Isles.  Everyone  agreed 
that  the  Indian  division  was  the  most  brilliant. 
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Of  the  sovereigns,  M.  d'Haussonville  says 
in  conclusion: 


The  King  is,  first  of  all,  a  sailor,  already  a  great 
factor  in  popularity,  a  model  father  and  husband, 
for  which  the  pious  and  worthy  element  will  com- 
mend him  all  the  more  because  there  are  some  who 
complain  of  the  austerity  of  the  future  court.  Public 
opinion,  however,  will  not  support  these  cavillers. 
All  the  duties  of  his  kingship  will  be  scrupulously 
fulfilled,  and  these  duties  will  fill  his  life  and  the 
Queen's,  brought  up  by  her  mother  in  the  active 
practice  of  public  charity.     George  V,  in  short,  is  a 


true  Englishman,  in  his  habits,  his  love  of  sport  and 
his  attachment  to  tradition,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  feels  democratic  needs.  It  was  at  his  per- 
sonal wish  that  a  certain  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  trades  unions  were  invited  to  the  coro- 
nation and  to  the  garden  party  on  the  27th.  He 
will  work  more  than  play  and  show  himself  the 
worthy  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert. 

Two  great  forces  are  still  intact  in  England,  the 
monarchical  sentiment  and  religious  faith.  At  the 
most  glorious  period  of  her  history  France  knew 
this  union.  England  retains  it  still,  and  therein  lies 
the  secret  of  her  great  strength. 


THE  SUBSIDENCE   OF  THE   SOIL  IN   THE 

NETHERLANDS 


TN  Z)e  Ingenieur,  S.  Blaupot  ten  Gate  dis- 
■*•  cusses  the  proofs  which  estabHsh  the  fact 
of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  soil  level  in  the 
Netherlands, — if  not  general,  at  any  rate 
near  the  coast.  This  subsidence  is  not 
greater  than  0.2  meter  (8  inches)  in  a  cen- 
tury, if  we  make  use  of  the  average  figure 
for  the  past  five  centuries, — for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  whether  the  movement 
takes  place  at  a  constant  rate. 

The  writer  notes  the  following  well-known 
facts  to  support  his  conclusions: 

I. — The  sinking  of  the  ruins  of  Roman 
structures  which  in  the  third  century  were 
still  in  use  and  which  could  not  have  been  so 
if  they  had  been  at  their  present  level,  since 
they  would  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  at 
high  water.  The  subsidence  of  the  sqil 
about  these  various  buildings  since  the  third 
century  has  been  between  1.5  and  4.0  meters 
(5K  and  13  feet). 

2. — The  formation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and 
of  the  DoUart  Zee  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well 
as  of  the  Gulf  of  Jade  in  Germany,  which 
have  taken  place  within  comparatively  re- 
cent times. 

3. — The  sinking  of  certain  drained  low- 
lands of  Zeeland,  estimated,  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  probability,  at  from  30  to  35  centi- 
meters (12  to  14  inches),  during  the  last  two 
centuries. 

The  writer  adduces  another  proof  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  soil  in  giving  a  novel  ex- 
planation of  the  formation  of  certain  plateaus 
which  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  number 
along  the  low  and  very  flat  coastal  plains  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.  This  explanation, 
based  upon  historical  evidence,  measure- 
ments, geological  and  archeological  re- 
searches, enables  him  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  lowering  of  the  soil  level  of  the  Nether- 
lands since  the  first  century  B.  C.     During 


the  last  two  centuries  sinking  has  taken  place, 
according  to  the  figures  deduced  from  these 
observations,  to  the  extent  of  36  centimeters 
(a  little  over  14  inches). 

These  plateaus,  called  "terpen,"  are  gen- 
erally circular  in  plan.  They  are  raised  from 
4  to  5  meters  (13  to  16  feet)  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  and  their  area  is,  in  some 
cases,  as  much  as  15  hectares  (37  acres). 
Contrary  to  what  has  usually  been  supposed, 
they  are  not  artificial  refuges  where  the  peo- 
ple could  betake  themselves  and  their  cattle 
in  case  of  inundation.  What  are  apparently 
refuges  of  this  kind  do  exist,  but  they  have  a 
character  entirely  different  from  the  "ter- 
pen." According  to  the  author,  the  latter 
were  pasturages  whither  at  one  time  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country — nomads — came 
each  year  to  spend  the  summer.  During 
these  early  times  the  "terpen"  must  have 
been  merely  natural  prominences  which 
would  be  swept  over  by  the  waves  in  case  of 
storms,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have 
been  inhabited  during  the  winter. 

The  sinking  of  the  soil  took  place  slowly 
and  the  generation  of  nomads  gave  place  to 
agriculturists.  Dikes  were  built  around  the 
"terpen,"  first  to  protect  the  summer  pastur- 
age, then  to  make  them  habitable  in  winter. 
Finally,  the  soil  was  raised  back  of  the  dikes, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  it  is  occupied  by 
a  dense  population.  In  addition,  the  inhabi- 
tants conveyed  earth  to  them,  generally  se- 
lecting the  material  with  care,  for  the  soil  is 
more  charged  with  lime  compounds  than  is 
that  of  the  neighboring  lands,  and  is  rich  in 
shells;  besides  the  earth  was  enriched  from 
the  manure  of  the  cattle.  For  this  reason, 
the  soil  from  some  of  the  "terpen"  which  are 
not  occupied  is  actually  often  used  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  to  enrich  their 
fields. 
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The  writer  reviews  the  consequences  spring-  sea,  dike  construction,  canals,  locks,  the 
ing  from  the  sinking  of  the  soil  level  for  the  draining  of  swamp-land  and  the  formation  of 
great  engineering  works  entered  upon  as  farms,  and  particularly  the  great  work  of  re- 
planned  in  the  Netherlands,  and  points  out  covering  the  bed  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  has 
the  difficulties  likely  to  arise.  Among  these  been  the  earnest  subject  of  study  for  many 
undertakings  may  be  mentioned  schemes  of  years  and  which  will  certainly  be  carried  to 
sewage  disposal,  of  recovery  of  land  from  the  completion. 


HONDURAS,    A   COUNTRY  OF   MANY 
POSSIBILITIES 


'npHE  proposed  new  treaties  between  the 
■■■  United  States  and  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras will  doubtless  direct  attention  to  the 
last-named  country.  Although  in  point  of 
size  it  ranks  third  in  the  group  of  Central 
American  countries,  less  is  known  of  Hon- 
duras than  of  its  neighbor  republics.  It  is  a 
country  of  immense  possibilities  and  of  great 
latent  wealth  and  power;  and  for  some  time 
past  there  have  been  many  indications  of  a 
commercial  awakening  in  the  Republic. 
Voicing  a  similar  view  is  an  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  "A 
New  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Honduras," 
which  says  that  "with  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Francisco  as  Provisional  President  of  the 
Republic,  there  has  developed  within  the 
country  a  renewed  spirit  of  hope  and  opti- 
mism bent  on  uniting  and  harmonizing  the 
various  elements  in  its  new  lease  of  life." 

Honduras  has  an  area  of  46,250  square 
miles — an  extent  equahng  the  combined  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island.  Its  polit- 
ical divisions  are  sixteen  departments  and  one 
territory;  and  these  are  further  subdivided 
into  districts.  The  total  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  745,000.  Railroad  develop- 
ment in  Honduras  is  still  in  its  infancy;  and 
the  only  means  of  securing  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  its  commercial  conditions  are  jour- 
neys on  horse-  or  mule-back  into  the  interior. 
Mr.  Arminius  T.  Haeberle,  the  energetic 
United  States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  has 
made  several  such  trips;  and  the  Bulletin 
article  is  based  on  his  account  of  one  of  them. 
Tegucigalpa  is  the  capital;  its  name  signifies 
"the  hills  of  silver"  and  was  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  Spaniards  when,  "having  been  led 
across  unknown  mountain  ranges  by  the 
gleam  and  dream  of  the  hills  of  silver,"  they 
founded  the  city  in  1578.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  almost  3500  feet;  and  Mr.  Haeberle  de- 
scribes it  as  "the  home  of  13,890  souls,  a  de- 
lightful place  in  the  tropics,  where  every 
prospect  pleases,  with  an  abundance  of  sun- 
shine  from   October   until   May,   and   with 


patios  full  of  flowers  all  the  year  round,  with 
glowing  sunsets  and  cool  nights." 

Next  to  Tegucigalpa,  the  most  progressive 
section  is  the  Department  of  Comayagua, 
whose  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  regarded 
as  the  most  logical  site  for  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  from  the  north  coast  or  for  the  chief 
distributing  point  of  the  long-looked-for  In- 
teroceanic  Railway,  to  connect  the  north 
coast  with  the  south.  Although  chiefly  an 
agricultural  district,  the  Department  pos- 
sesses no  fewer  than  97  mines,  including  55 
gold;  10  gold  and  silver;  8  silver;  20  gold, 
silver,  and  copper;  3  gold  and  copper;  and 
I  gold,  silver,  and  iron.  The  most  fertile 
valley  is  that  of  Siguatepeque,  which  abounds 
with  mahogany,  cedar,  a  dark  hardwood,  the 
wild  plum  and  fig,  and  many  other  trees. 
The  agricultural  methods  are  very  crude. 
Mr.  Haeberle  says: 

Instead  of  cultivating  the  valleys,  farming  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  mountains  or  hills,  where  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  .  .  .  A  small  patch  of  ground  is  cleared 
and  burned,  thus  destroying  all  weeds.  The  corn 
is  then  planted  and  grows  well.  But  as  the  grass 
begins  to  grow  the  next  year,  the  patch  is  aban- 
doned and  another  is  burned  instead.  .  .  .  Each 
farmer  raises  merely  enough  to  supply  his  person 
or  the  local  demand. 

Honduras  has  a  flourishing  "Panama  hat" 
industry,  Santa  Barbara  being  the  center. 

About  15,000  of  these  hats  are  made  annually  by 
the  women  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  palm  leaf,  from 
which  they  are  made,  is  called  "junco."  The 
most  tender  leaves  are  selected  and  exposed  to 
sulphur  smoke,  moisture,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  price  is  about  18  cents  gold  for  two  dozen 
leaves,  the  amount  needed  for  one  hat.  It  takes 
about  two  weeks  to  make  an  ordinary  hat  and  one 
month  to  make  a  fine  one. 

A  round  block,  called  "  horma,"  is  used  as  a  form 
for  making  the  crown.  After  this  part  is  finished 
a  table  is  used,  provided  with  one  or  more  holes, 
into  which  the  crown  is  dropped  and  the  rim  woven 
on  top  of  the  table.  These  hats  are  sold  at  from 
$1.20  to  $14,  according  to  their  quality.  They 
are  made  during  the  wet  season,  as  the  straw 
breaks  during  the  dry.     Even  in  the  wet  season  a 
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damp  cloth  is  constantly  used  to  moisten  the  straw 
while  weaving.  When  they  are  finished,  they  are 
placed  in  a  large  box  and  again  subjected  to  sulphur 
fumes,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

At  Comayagua,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hon- 
duras— Tegucigalpa  did  not  become  the  capi- 
tal till  1880 — the  cathedral,  302  years  old, 
still  stands,  surrounded  with  massive  ruins 
pointing  to  a  flourishing  past.  The  town  is 
in  the  center  of  a  fertile  valley  42  by  24  miles 
in  extent,  and  producing  sugar-cane,  coffee, 
rubber,  vanilla  beans,  and  an  abundance  of 
medical  plants.  The  valley,  traversed  by 
19  streams,  has  an  abundance  of  water 
which  might  easily  be  used  for  motive  power. 
Near  the  town  is  a  distillery  of  guaro,  or  na- 
tive rum,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  from  which  is  derived  an 
annual  revenue  of  about  $400,000.  Con- 
tracts for  one  year  are  awarded  in  different 
districts;  and  the  product  is  examined  by 
Government  inspectors. 

In  the  Yaguare  valley,  about  20  miles  east 
of  Tegucigalpa,  the  agricultural  methods  are 


more  progressive.  Here  also  are  to  be  found 
the  most  modern  flour-mills  in  Honduras, 
and  the  largest  guaro  chstillery  in  the  in- 
terior. Here,  too,  is  an  excellent  locaUty  for 
sugar-cane. 

Summing  up  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment, the  Bulletin  says: 

Honduras  offers,  first  and  foremost,  a  territory 
admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  beans,  bananas,  tobacco,  rubber,  cocoanuts, 
etc.  Immense  tracts  of  timber  land  are  available, 
which  should  afford  profitable  investment.  The 
Republic  has  considerable  excellent  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands.  .  .  .  And,  finally,  there  are  the 
mineral  resources.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  platinum,  quicksilver,  coal,  are  all  known 
to  occur  in  the  country,  and  only  because  of  inade- 
quate means  of  communication  has  their  exploita- 
tion been  retarded. 

The  Government  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
road  construction,  and,  labor  being  very 
cheap  and  abundant,  the  preliminary  work  of 
opening  up  mines  may  be  carried  on  with 
comparatively  small  capital. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN   IN  RUSSIA 


A  BRIEF  survey  of  the  development  of 
•^^  opportunities  for  higher  education  for 
Russian  women  is  given  by  Professor  M. 
Kovalevsky,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Vyestnik 
Yevropi.  He  does  it  apropos  of  a  new  project 
that  has  been  passed  by  the  Duma  and  the 
Imperial  council. 

The  movement  to  place  higher  education  within 
the  reach  of  women  appears  to  have  begun  in 
Russia  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  prominent  educators 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate 
this  question.  This  committee  brought  out  a 
most  favorable  report,  saying  that  no  serious 
reason  was  to  be  found  for  denying  to  women  the 
right  to  attend  the  universities  and  to  teach  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Because  of  a  reactionary  turn 
in  the  government  nothing  was  done  then  to 
actually  admit  women  to  the  universities.  In 
regard  to  secondary  education  for  girls,  Russia  was, 
however,  in  the  seventies,  in  advance  of  all  Euro- 
pean nations.  This  statement  of  the  government 
seems  to  have  been  corroborated  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  one  of  his  works.  The  "gymnasia"  for 
girls  were  founded  very  liberally  throughout  the 
country,  and  were  conducted  in  such  an  excellent 
way  that  they  served  as  models  for  the  Prussian 
" Hohere  Tochterschulen,"  when  these  were  organ- 
ized in  1872. 

The  aim  of  the  above-mentioned  project  *s 
to  change  the  existing  system,  which  allows 
men  to  work  only  for  diplomas  in  teaching  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  university  rank,  and 


which  leaves  to  women  the  right  only  of 
studying  medicine  and  of  acquiring  first  the 
physician's  diploma  and  earning  the  doctor's 
degree  by  defending  a  dissertation.  This  is 
the  general  system  prevailing  in  the  Russian 
medical  schools,  which  do  not  give  the  M.  D. 
degree  directly  upon  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

This  project  shows  how  far  in  this  matter  of  the 
higher  education  for  women  Russia  at  the  present 
day  is  behind  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  and  its  own  official  wishes  of  as  early  as 
1 861.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Russian  uni- 
versities have  pursued  this  course,  whether  it  was 
or  was  not  legal  for  them  to  admit  women,  although 
as  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned  they  were 
always  in  favor  of  admission. 

The  author  further  expresses  his  surprise 
that  the  good  results  reached  by  Switzerland 
and  France  were  not  taken  note  of  by  the 
Russian  Government.  He  is  especially  elated 
over  the  splendid  results  in  the  United  States 
and  Norway.  He  quotes  the  reports  of 
certain  officials  of  Cornell  University  and 
of  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston, 
III.,  the  well-known  advocates  of  co- 
education in  the  United  States.  Sweden,  in 
the  eighties,  had  the  only  woman  in  Europe 
occupying  a  professional  chair — it  was  the 
talented  Russian  mathematician  and  author, 
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SoDhia     Kovalevska,     professor     of     higher  tions  (or  women  only.     At  the  present  time  the 

aopuid      ivuvai    vo      ,    y                  c^^^Ku^lr^.  Female  Medical  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg  is  the 

mathematics  at  the  University  of  Stockholm.  ^^^^^    ^^^.^^^^    ^^^^i^^,    ^^^^^^^    ^^   ^^^^^     ^^ 

St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  and   Odessa  there 

The   Russian   legislator  treats  the  question   of  are  the  so-called   "Higher  Courses  for  Women," 

education   for   women   very  cautiously,   following  which  give  advanced  courses  in  national,  mathe- 

Germany  rather  than  France,  Switzerland,   Eng-  matical  and  other  sciences,  but  give  no  degree  or 

land,  the  United  States,  and  Scandinavian  coun-  official  diploma, 

tries'     In    the    project    passed    by    the    Imperial  •     .                 ii 

council    nothing   is   said    as   to   what    professions  The    new    project    now    allows    women    to 

higher  education  should  lead  women.    The  ques-  study  with  the  men  in  the  universities  and  to 

tion  is  left  open  in  regard  to  all  professions  save  ^^j,g  ^-^^  ^^^^^  examinations  leading  to  teach- 

two— teaching  and   medicine.     The  law  acknowl-  .        j-    i                  t^     i       nrnvirlpc;  for  pnna]  nav 

edges  the  woman  physician  and  teacher.     The  law  mg  diplomas.      It  also  provides  lor  equal  pay 

wishes  to  see  women  teaching  not  only  in  the  lower,  and  pension   for  men  and  women   teachers. 

but  also  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  secondary  The  measure  is  liberal  enough  in  itself,  but  it 

schools.     But  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  jg  improbable  that   it  will   meet  the  neces- 

question  where  women  are  to  get  their  prepara-  nnnrnbation    from   the  reartinnarv  offi- 

tion  for  the  State  examinations— whether  in  the  sary  approbation   irom  tne  reactionary  om- 

universities  side  by  side  with  men,  or  in  institu-  Cialdom  at  St.  Petersburg. 


THE   DARDANELLES  AND  THE   BOSPHORUS: 
AN    ITALIAN   VIEW 

Now  that  some  doubts  are  felt  as   to  the  est  in  denying  a  foreign  fleet  access  into  the  heart 
efiicacy  of  the  reforms  clarioned  by  the  of  her  realm  and  passage  through  her  capital  itself 
trT   ,                        1               11              f    .1  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  seat  of  government 
Young  Turk  party,  other  problems  of  the  ^^^  the  palace  of  the  Sultan, 
near  East  naturally  surge  to  the  foreground.  By  force  and  by  diplomacy  Russia  has  pursued 
Signor  Pietro  Fea,  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale,  her  aim.     Peter  the  Great  is  said  to  have  sug- 
Studies  the  question  of  the  Straits,  with  the  ff^^^^    ^j^.^   conquest   of   Constantinople   and   the 
LirnT/-^        -n-            1            .•  Dardanelles,    and    the    imperial    chancellery    has 
recent  book  of  M.   Gorainotl  on   the  entire  labored  for  a  century  to  effect  an  alliance  in  which 
diplomatic  correspondence  preserved  in  the  Turkey  should  be  guaranteed  her  territorial  in- 
Imperial  Archives  at  St.  Petersburg  as  text,  tegrity  and   in   return   should  permit   Russia   un- 
M.    Gorainofif's   publication    of    the    corre-  restrained  ingress  and  egress  through  the  straits 
,                -11                                  11        r/^       1  In  1798,  the  Sultan  asked  the  aid  of  the  Czar  against 
spondence,  with  the  notes  personally  affixed  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  Russian 
by  the  Czars,  gave  curious  details  on  Russia's  fleet  was  sent  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bosphorus 
changing  policy  from   the  end   of   the    i8th  and  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  Constantinople 

century,  when  Turkey  lost  the  Crimea  and  [''^"'/u  P?f?'^^fr  ^''''",'^u    ^.gf^T"'    ^"f "" -"fc 

,            <.'            ,                         1     T->i      1    f-               -I  tamed  by  this  alliance  the  right  01  passage  tor  eight 

her  undisputed  sway  over  the  Black  Sea,  until  years,  which  was  renewed  in  1805  for  nine  years 

the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  Im-  longer.     Turkey,  in  fear  of  Napoleon,  broke  this 

perial  Russian  Chancellery  to  revise  existing  pact  in  1807,  closed  the  straits  to  Russian  ships, 

treaties  at  the  time  of  Austria's  annexation  of  ^"^ 'P  consequence  Constantinople  sustained  the 

Tj        .           J  f^                .  combined  attack  01  the  Russian  and  hnglish  fleets. 

bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Turkey,  isolated  by  the 

Franco-Russian  alliance,  turned  to  England  and 

As  long  as  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  surrounded  in  a  treaty  with  her  new  friend  undertook  to  close 

by  the  territory  of  one  nation  it  was  like  a  lake,  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  to  warships  of 

no  other  power  had  any  right  whatsoever  to  lay  all  the  powers,  including  Russia.     In  1829,  Russia, 

any  claim  whatsoever  upon  it,  and  the  sovereign  on  the  march  to  Constantinople,  defeated  Turkey 

nation  had  the  sole  authority  to  decide  as  to  the  in   two   campaigns   and   obliged   her   to   sign   the 

admission  into  the  sea  through  the  straits  of  the  Adrianople  agreement  not  to  examine  the  Russian 

merchant  ships  of  any  other  nation.     As  to  war-  merchant   ships.     This  clause  allowed   Russia   to 

ships  there  could  be  no  discussion.     But  as  soon  pass  off  warships  as  traders.     Four  years  later,  the 

as  two  nations  owned  territory  bordering  on  the  sultan  again  appealed  to  his  foe  against  the  Pasha 

sea,  a  conflict  inevitably  arose  between  them  as  to  Mahomet  Ali.     The  Czar  sent  the  Black  Sea  fleet 

the  predominating  influence  on  the  sea  itself  and  and    in    return    extorted    the    celebrated   Unkiar- 

as   to    its   outlets — the    natural    means    of    com-  Iskelessi  treaty,   which  in  substance  put  Turkey 

munication  with  the  Mediterranean.     The  one —  under   the   Russian    protectorate   and   closed   the 

Russia — had  and  still  has  a  very  great  interest  in  Straits  to  warships  of  all  other  Occidental  powers, 

securing  free  passage  through  the  straits  in  order  Mahomet  Ali  revolted  again  in  1840,  secretly  aided 

to  communicate  by  sea  with  the  entire  world  and  by  France;  and  Russia,  preferring  that  the  Turkish 

concentrate  at  will  on  one  point,  according  to  her  Government  remain  in  weaker  hands,  approached 

rriilitary  or  naval  exigencies,  her  naval  forces  di-  Austria  and  England  to  effect  a  joint  diplomatic 

vided  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas;  the  move   against    the   aggression    aided    by   France, 

other — Turkey — had  and  has  a  still  greater  inter-  In  July,   1840,  at  London,  the  powers,  excepting 
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France,  agreed  to  assist  the  Sultan  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects,  who,  subsequently  abandoned  by 
France,  renounced  his  ambitious  designs.  In  1841, 
a  second  conference,  at  which  France  also  assisted, 
confirmed  the  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  straits 
to  warships  of  all  nations,  except  in  oase  of  a  war 
in  which  Turkey  should  take  part. 

Other  clauses  restored  to  the  Ottoman  Empire 
full  right  to  visit  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations 
plying  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  and  thus 
deprived  Russia  of  her  means  of  eluding  the  prohi- 
bition of  warships.  Russia,  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty,  returned  to  her  policy  of  1828-9,  defied 
Europe,  attacked  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  and 
brought  on  the  Crimean  War.  The  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1856,  that  put  an  end  to  the  struggle,  de- 
clared the  Black  Sea  neutral  waters  and  forbade 
any  power  to  keep  warships  there.  Russia  and 
Turkey  were  permitted  only  a  limited  number  of 
warships  for  the  protection  of  their  customs  and 
fisheries,  but  Turkey  of  course  could  build  up  her 
fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  on  the  Bosphorus, 
while  this  was  not  possible  for  Russia.  M.  Gor- 
ainofif  relates  the  exclamation  of  Alexander  II 
seven  years  later:  "  I  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  and 
it  was  a  cowardly  action." 

In  1870,  the  Czar  found  the  moment  opportune 
to  send  a  declaration  to  the  powers  that  he  was  no 
longer  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  regard  to 
his  sovereignty  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Conference 
at  London  was  obliged  to  legalize  this  defection, 
but  exacted,  however,  the  retention  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  closing  of  the  Straits,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  victory  of  Russia  over  Turkey  in 
1877-78,  is  still  in  force. 

Signor  Fea  quotes  the  remarks  of  Monsieur 
Gorainoff  apropos  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
powers  toward  Russia  in  1877-78.  After 
the  great  losses  sustained  in  that  campaign 
only  the  opening  of  the  straits  to  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  would  have  been  a  satisfactory 
result.  Owing  to  England's  menaces,  Russia 
renounced  this  question  forever. 

"Forever,"  says  Signor  Fea  in  conclu- 
sion, "is  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  but  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  problem,  not  pre- 
meditated mahce,  was  the  cause  of  the  powers' 
attitude.  One  must  consider  that  Europe's 
suspicion  of  Russia  is  an  inevitable  result, 
not  of  an  unreasoning  hostility,  but  of  the 
enormous  actual  power  and  of  the  incom- 
parably greater  future  possibilities  of  the 
gigantic  Romanoff  Empire."  Europe  cannot 
forget  that  fifty  years  ago  Russia  had  only 
si.xty  million  inhabitants,  and  that  to-day  she 
has  120  millions,  and  that,  given  her  vast 


territory,  this  rapid  increase  may  be  consid- 
ered without  future  bounds.  And  Europe 
must  think  of  the  consequent  danger  to  her 
own  independence.  The  result  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  has  proved  that  this  danger  is 
more  remote  than  it  was  believed,  but  in  this 
sphere  of  problems,  every  patriot  must  be  far- 
seeing,  and  the  life  of  nations  is  measured  by 
centuries.  M.  Nelidoff's  celebrated  note 
requiring  the  free  passage  for  the  Russian 
warships,  excluding  those  of  all  other  nations, 
can  evidently  never  be  granted  by  Western 
Europe.  The  other  solution  opening  uncon- 
ditionally the  straits  to  all  warships  of  all 
nations  will  probably  never  be  attained  so 
long  as  Turkey  exists — or  any  independent 
state  with  a  government  at  Constantinople. 
Even  M.  Gorainoff  remarks:  "Nothing  could 
be  more  unpleasant  for  the  Sultan  than  to  see 
the  fleets  of  all  the  nations  maneuvering  be- 
fore the  walls  of  his  palace  without  even 
asking  his  permission."  Without  mortal  in- 
jury to  Ottoman  independence,  unrestrained 
passage  up  the  Bosphorus  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted either  for  Russia  alone  or  for  all  the 
nations.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  opposition 
to  Russia,  and  not  the  exaggerated  fear  of 
Russia's  approach  to  the  Mediterranean  as 
Gorainoff  seems  to  think.  Besides,  if  existing 
conditions  constitute  unquestionably  a  check 
to  Russia  in  that  she  cannot  use  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  for  other  purposes  but  coast  defense 
in  event  of  war  with  Turkey,  Russia  must 
think  that  in  case  of  any  war  with  any  other 
power,  the  status  quo  is  a  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion against  any  hostile  fleet  intending  to 
damage  her  southern  provinces,  to  besiege 
Odessa  or  attack  Sebastopol.  And  in  case  of 
a  war  in  which  Turkey  would  share  as  ally 
against  Russia,  the  treaties  would  become, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  had  to  confess  in  1885, 
"pure  theory." 

"Since  1856  there  have  been  created  two 
more  states  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  the  Suez  canal  has 
been  opened,  but  the  solution  then  decided 
upon  and  actually  in  force  still  seems  not  only 
the  best,  but  the  only  one  if  the  autonomy  of 
the  Balkan  kingdoms  is  not  to  become  a 
mere  fiction." 
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Efficient  Control  of  National 
Banks 

A  SUM  of  more  than  $2,000,000,000  meas- 
ures the  HabiUty  which  the  law  imposes 
upon  the  600,000  odd  holders  of  the  shares  of 
this  country's  national  banks. 

If  surplus  and  undivided  profits  be  taken 
account  of,  a  grand  total  of  the  liabilities  of 
all  the  banks  is  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  a  sum 
for  which  nearly  62,000  directors  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  stockholders. 

Total  deposits  in  these  banks  are  more  than 
$5,300,000,000,  a  sum  which  represents  the 
interest  of  over  9,000,000  depositors  in  sound 
management. 

And  the  sum  of  all  of  the  banks'  resources 
is  nearly  $10,250,000,000,  the  measure  of  the 
whole  country's  interest  in  these  national 
institutions. 

Such  figures  are  imposing.  They  were  used 
recently  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  im- 
press upon  an  assemblage  of  national  bank 
examiners  the  importance  of  their  putting 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  secure  more  efl&cient 
directoral  control  of  the  banks.  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Murray  had  only  a  little 
while  previously  instructed  the  examiners  to 
inform  the  managements  of  institutions  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  that,  in  cases 
where  there  was  known  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  directors  to  regard  their  offices  as 
mere  sinecures,  the  banks  concerned  would  be 
classified  as  "weak"  and  subjected  to  four 
searching  examinations  a  year. 

Several  times  in  the  past  this  magazine 
has  commented  on  the  fact  that  Comptroller 
Murray  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration has  insisted  upon  bank  directors 
who  direct.  And  his  businesslike  methods 
employed  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of  man- 
agement and  to  minimize  the  proportion  of 
failures  have  been  held  up  as  examples  for 
private  investors  to  follow  in  conducting  their 
affairs. 

The  business  of  banking  has  felt  the  blight 
of  "wild-cat"  promotion  just  as  other  forms 
of  business.  Mr.  Murray's  vigilance,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  it.  When  a 
promoter  is  granted  a  bank  charter  nowadays 
he  must  have  first  convinced  the  Comptroller 
that  his  financial  record  is  a  good  one  and 


that  the  community  in  which  he  proposes  to 
do  business  is  actually  in  need  of  banking 
facilities.  More  than  200  appUcations  for 
charters  have  been  refused  during  the  past 
year,  mostly  from  localities  in  the  West  and 
South.  The  number  granted  is  unprece- 
dentedly  low,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  of  organizations  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  last  four  years  as  follows: 

1911 — 146;  1910 — 200; 

1909 — 192;     and      1908 — 230. 

Bank  Shares  as  Investments 

'T~^HERE  is  one  characteristic  in  particular 
"*■  about  the  shares  of  a  sound,  well-man- 
aged bank  which  makes  them  attractive  to 
investors.  It  is  always  possible  for  a  holder 
of  such  shares  to  know  exactly  how  his  invest- 
ment stands — to  knov;  that  his  bank's  liabili- 
ties are  covered  by  nothing  else  but  tangible 
assets.  Questionable  items  of  all  sorts,  such 
as  overvaluations  of  property  and  plant,  good 
will,  and  so  on,  which  so  frequently  make 
balance  sheets,  especially  those  of  industrial 
companies,  impossible  of  accurate  interpreta- 
tion, find  no  place  in  the  financial  statements 
of  banking  institutions. 

Gilt-edge  stocks  of  this  kind,  however,  do 
not  yield  very  much.  Many  of  them,  in  fact, 
sell  on  as  low  an  income  basis  as  the  best  of 
savings-bank  bonds.  Using  a  dozen  or  more 
issues  of  representative  New  York  Clearing 
House  Association  members  as  a  basis  of  com- 
putation, it  is  found  that  the  average  net 
return  on  shares  of  institutions  in  the  big 
financial  centers  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
43/8  to  4^^  per  cent.  It  is  possible  to  get 
yields  from  that  on  up  to  5  per  cent. — and  all 
on  shares  of  conservatively  conducted  banks. 

How  well  the  average  investor  understands 
the  important  element  of  risk  which  attaches 
to  stocks  in  this  category  is  doubtful.  At  any 
rate,  not  a  few  recent  inquiries  received  by 
this  magazine  have  given  evidence  of  a  tend- 
ency to  ignore  the  double  liability  which  is 
always  imposed  upon  holders  of  the  stocks 
of  national  banks  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
upon  holders  of  the  shares  of  state  institu- 
tions. This  "uncalled  liability,"  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  means  that  in  case  of  fail- 
ure or  liquidation  from  any  cause,  if  assets 
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have  become  impaired  and  are  not  sufficiently 
large  to  offset  liabilities,  stockholders  may  be 
assessed  up  to  the  par  value  of  their  holdings 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  deficit. 
It  constitutes  a  risk  which,  fortunately,  is 
nearly  always  remote,  but  authorities  assert 
that  it  helps,  nevertheless,  to  keep  the  aver- 
age prices  for  bank  stocks  lower  than  it  would 
be  otherwise. 

Another  thing  which  the  prospective  in- 
vestor in  bank  shares  should  always  bear  in 
mind  is  that  such  securities  are  less  "liquid" 
than  almost  any  other  kind.  That  is,  they 
are  less  readily  converted  into  cash  in  case  of 
the  holder's  need  for  funds.  No  general 
market  exists  for  them  and  an  expert  states 
that  no  broker  can  create  one.  Such  shares, 
then,  are  essentially  investments  for  income 
and,  as  such,  should  at  best  make  up  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  average 
investor's  total  holdings  of  securities. 

Regulation  That  Counts 

A  N  interesting  analogy  may  be  drawn  be- 
"^^  tween  Comptroller  Murray's  activities 
in  keeping  a  check  on  bank  promotion  and 
certain  activities  of  our  public  service  com- 
missions. 

A  short  time  ago  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission published  a  decision  fraught  with  a 
great  deal  of  significance  to  investors.  It  was 
a  decision  denying  the  application  of  a  new 
railroad  company  for  permission  to  construct 
a  double-track  road  across  the  State  from 
Buffalo  to  Troy. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  the 
commission  gave  for  its  action: 

1.  Existing  facilities  are  adequate. 

2.  The  new  road  would  cost  several  mil- 
lions more  than  its  promoters  estimated. 

3.  The  company  could  not  obtain  enough 
business  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  capital  invested; 
therefore,  it  would  be  bankrupt  from  the 
beginning. 

4.  The  promoters  failed  to  show  financial 
abiUty  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  they 
could  construct  the  road  at  all. 

Thus,  the  Public  Service  Commission  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  on  the  same'theory  as  the 
one  involved  in  the  opinion  held  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  that  "the  time  to 
close  weak  banks  is  before  they  are  opened." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  commission  the 
chances  were  that  the  railroad  in  question 
could  never  have  been  much  more  than  a 
phantom.  Doubtless,  however,  the  promo- 
ters would  have  found  it  possible  to  sell  stock 


and  bonds  to  the  public.  The  ultimate  result 
would  have  been  a  lot  of  unfortunate  invest- 
ment experience  for  a  good  many  people. 

Standard  Oil  "ex-Subsidiaries" 

A  NEW  definition  will  have  to  be  written 
'^*-  into  future  editions  of  the  dictionaries 
containing  investment  terms.  Most  inves- 
tors probably  know  what  is  meant  when 
they  see  such  and  such  a  stock  quoted  "ex- 
dividend,"  or  bonds  "and  interest."  But 
there  are  doubtless  many  to  whom  the  quota- 
tion "ex-subsidiaries"  will  prove  something 
of  a  poser. 

This  new  term,  as  it  is  now  used,  is  narrow 
in  its  application,  but  it  bids  fair  to  come  into 
wider  usage.  It  has  been  invented  to  facili- 
tate the  buying  and  selling  of  Standard  Oil 
stock  under  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
grew  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
June,  ordering  a  dissolution  of  the  company. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  that  part  of  the  com- 
pany's organization  which  came  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  comprises  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  as  the  "parent"  or 
"holding"  concern  and  some  thirty  odd 
subsidiary  corporations,  the  stock  ownership 
of  which  the  "parent"  company  was  directed 
to  relinquish.  The  New  Jersey  corporation, 
whose  stock  it  is  that  the  public  owns,  will 
not  go  out  of  existence,  for,  besides  being  a 
"holding"  company,  it  is  the  owner  of  several 
valuable  manufacturing  plants. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  approaching  dis- 
integration, it  has  become  necessary  to  fix  two 
different  valuations  for  the  Standard  Oil  stock 
that  is  known  in  the  investment  markets:  one 
valuation  based  upon  the  earning  power  of 
the  company,  principally  as  a  manufacturing 
concern;  another  valuation  based  upon  that 
earning  power  together  with  the  rights  of  the 
old  holders  of  the  stock  to  participate  in  the 
pro  rata  distribution  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies' shares  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
effected  about  December  ist. 

The  quotation  of  Standard  Oil  stock,  "ex- 
subsidiaries,"  refers,  then,  to  the  stock  as  it 
will  stand  after  the  final  steps  in  the  com- 
pany's dissolution  have  been  taken.  Thus, 
assuming  an  arbitrary  market  valuation  of 
$665  a  share  under  the  old  form  of  organiza- 
tion, and  of  $325  a  share  for  the  "rights"  of 
the  holders  to  receive  the  various  odd  lots  of 
constituent  companies'  stock.  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  shares  under  the  new 
order  of  things  should  have  a  valuation  of 
$340  each. 

Holders  of  the  stock  of  the  American  To- 
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bacco  Company,  which  is  also  going  through  a 
reorganization  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  may  soon  find  it  necessary 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  new  meth- 
od of  quotation.  And  it  is  possible,  too,  that 
as  other  big  corporate  organizations  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  have  their  affairs  brought  under 
the  review  of  the  courts— as  it  is  not  unlikely 
some  of  them  will,  sooner  or  later— the  term 
"ex-subsidiaries"  will  become  an  indispensa- 
ble addition  to  the  investor's  vocabulary. 


U' 


An  Argument  for  Publicity 

'SE  of  the  word  "arbitrary"  in  any  men- 
tion of  money  valuations  of  Standard  Oil 
stock  happens  to  be  peculiarly  fitting.  * '  Arbi- 
trary" is  defined  in  the  dictionaries  as  refer- 
ring to  something  "not  bound  by  rules." 
There  have,  in  truth,  been  few  rules,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  intrinsic  value  of 
these  shares  could  be  determined  with  exact- 
ness. At  any  rate,  the  rule  to  which  inves- 
tors have  been  taught  to  attach  the  greatest 
amount  of  importance  in  this  connection — 
the  rule  of  earning  power — has  been  singu- 
larly impossible  of  intelligent  application  to 
Standard  Oil  stock. 

Only  once  in  its  history  (about  five  years 
ago)  did  this  company  see  fit  to  make  any 
detailed  statement  of  income  and  expendi- 
tures. It  has  never  taken  its  stockholders 
and  the  public  into  its  confidence  with  refer- 
ence to  other  essential  details  of  its  business. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  there  exist  not  a  few 
important  facts  about  its  vast  organization 
which  even  the  Government's  probers  failed 
to  bring  to  light.  Standard  Oil  has  been  the 
notorious  example  of  a  foe  to  publicity  of 
corporation  affairs,  in  striking  contrast  to 
such  companies  as  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  whose  reports  are  considered 
models  of  informative  docyments  relating  to 
industrial  enterprise. 

Once  upon  a  time  Standard  Oil  made  ap- 
plication to  have  its  shares  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  rules  of  that 
institution  require  as  a  prerequisite  for  "mak- 
ing a  market"  for  corporation  shares,  a  good 
deal  of  pertinent  information  about  financial 
condition,  and  so  on.  The  company  took 
thought  again  and  withdrew  its  listing  appli- 
cation. Its  shares  have  since  been  the 
principal  ones  to  lend  dignity  to  New  York's 
curb  market.  And,  as  it  developed  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  of  the  Government's 
suit,  the  underlying  motives  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  anti-publicity  poUcy  were  what,  in 
reality,  furnished  the  sure  ground  for  invok- 


ing against  the  company  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  the  Sherman  law. 

But  there  are  those  who  will  exclaim,  What 
need  have  Standard  Oil  stockholders  had  for 
all  this  kind  of  information?  Have  they  not 
been  annually  assured  that  their  company's 
net  profits  were  far  and  away  greater  than  the 
$40,000,000  required  for  the  payment  of  the 
40  per  cent,  dividends?  And  has  not  the 
enormous  accumulated  wealth — that  is,  the 
wealth  commonly  believeci  to  be  possessed  by 
the  corporation — always  baffled  the  under- 
standing of  the  average  man  of  affairs?  All 
this  might  be  granted.  It  might  even  be 
said  that  Standard  Oil  stockholders  were  justi- 
fied in  resting  in  contentment  over  the  sterling 
character  of  their  investment.  But  the  sim- 
ple fact  remains  that  the  precedent  set  by 
this  company  in  respect  of  publicity  is  a  bad 
one — a  fact  which,  in  the  light  of  current 
financial  history,  is  being  appreciated  more 
than  ever  before. 

Were  such  a  precedent  to  be  followed  by 
corporations  generally,  chaos  would  reign  in 
the  investment  world.  Values  of  all  securities 
would  have  to  be  fixed  more  or  less  arbitrarily, 
Hope  would  in  all  likelihood  be  capitalized 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  no*v  is.  Prices 
would  reflect  in  a  larger  sense  the  mere  ex- 
pectations of  things,  which  ought  to  be  clearly 
set  forth — such  things  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Standard  Oil,  the  company's  ability 
to  continue  the  payment  of  the  same  divi- 
dends under  the  new  conditions  as  were  paid 
under  the  old. 

As  this  issue  of  the  magazine  went  to  press, 
comment  like  the  following  was  being  made 
by  the  chroniclers  of  financial  news  on  the 
market  for  Standard  Oil  stock:  "No  one  can 
give  any  sensible  reason  why  any  of  the  shares 
now  being  traded  in  should  sell  at  one  price 
instead  of  another.  That  conclusion  is  the 
one  generally  accepted  in  Wall  Street." 

And  "Wall  Street"  usually  is  not  lacking 
in  reasons  for  prices. 

James  J.  Hill — Prophet  of  Business 

A/rR.  JAMES  J.  HILL,  chairman  of  the 

^  ^  board  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
whose  reputation  as  a  prophet  of  business 
has  been  referred  to  in  these  pages  on  sev- 
eral occasions  during  the  past  year  or  more, 
has  again  furnished  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  with  food  for  thought. 

This  time  there  is  a  refreshing  note  in 
what  he  has  to  say  about  conditions,  notwith- 
standing he  is  not  an  optimist  on  the  imme- 
diate future.     For  he  separates  himself  from 
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the  crowd  and  refuses  to  lay  all  the  blame  for 
the  present  inactivity  of  industry  and  trade 
upon  Congress  and  the  Inter-state  Commerce 
Commission. 

He  talks  in  terms  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomics when  he  says:  "The  right  proportion 
between  people  who  are  producing  and  those 
who  consume  has  not  been  maintained." 

In  other  words,  his  judgment  is  that  the 
country's  consumptive  capacity  has  been 
lagging  too  far  behind  and  must  catch  up  to 
its  productive  capacity  before  business  can 
improve  very  much.  Mr.  Hill  deprecates  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  in 
industrial  enterprise  during  the  last  few  years 
having  been  made  at  the  expense  of  agricul- 
ture. Which  is  to  suggest  one  of  the  reme- 
dies he  would  apply  for  a  restoration  of  equi- 
librium in  the  business  world. 

The  Oversupply  of  Investments 

CTATISTICS  are  at  hand  to  substantiate 
'^  another  of  Mr.  Hill's  recent  remarks  that 
"there  is  plenty  of  commercial  money  in  the 
banks  but  no  investment  money." 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin, 
the  August  output  of  new  securities  was  the 
lowest  on  record — only  a  little  more  than 
$51,500,000.  For  the  two  previous  months 
the  respective  totals  were,  in  round  numbers, 
$130,000,000  and  $238,000,000.  And  in 
August,  1 9 10,  the  total  was  nearly  $12,000,000 
greater  than  this  year. 

This  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  monthly 
supply  of  new  stocks,  bonds  and  notes  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  diminished  demand  from 
investors  about  which  the  bankers  have  been 
complaining  lately.  Of  the  billion  and  a 
quarter,  or  more,  new  securities  offered  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  it  is  estimated  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  still  remains  to  be 
distributed  to  the  public.  Until  the  shelves 
of  the  bankers  are  cleared  of  this  surplus,  it 
will  be  futile  for  the  corporations  to  attempt 
to  raise  more  money  unless  they  are  willing 
to  pay  well  for  it. 

An  oversupply  of  securities  of  such  pro- 
portions as  the  present  one  always  tends  to 
create  bargains  in  the  investment  markets. 
Those  who  seek  the  most  profitable,  yet  safe, 
employment  for  their  savings  say  the  bankers 
will  do  well,  during  the  next  month  or  so,  to 
be  on  the  alert. 


Scientific  Management  to  the  Fore 


M' 


ORE  will  be  heard  this  fall  about  "scien- 
tific management."  And  investors  might 
conceivably  employ  time  much  less  profit- 
ably than  in  giving  some  of  their  attention  to 
the  discussion  of  its  principles — not  neces- 
sarily to  the  technical  things  involved,  but 
to  the  things  which  the  "new  science,"  as  it 
is  called,  seeks  to  accomplish. 

In  this  sense,  the  investor's  concern  is  in- 
direct, it  is  true,  but  it  is  scarcely  less  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  men  who  are  directly 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
industrial  enterprise. 

The  essential  thing  at  which  scientific 
management  aims  is  an  increase  in  industrial 
output  with  a  decreased  cost  of  production. 
The  corollary  to  that  is  increased  profits,  or,  in 
terms  of  investment  science,  a  greater  "mar- 
gin of  safety"  for  the  securities  based  upon 
industry.  Incidentally,  we  are  told,  the  em- 
ployer's ability  to  pay  higher  wages,  as  well 
as  to  make  some  reductions  to  ultimate  con- 
sumers in  the  cost  of  the  goods  he  produces, 
will  be  increased. 

Business  men,  for  the  most  part,  are  prob- 
ably as  yet  unconvinced  of  the  practicability 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Taylor  System." 
But  they  have  apparently  been  brought  to  a 
point  where  they  are  willing  to  approach  a 
consideration  of  it  with  open  minds.  The 
method  of  the  round-table  conference  will  be 
introduced  in  this  connection  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire, October  12, 13  and  14,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance  of  Dartmouth 
College.  Leading  exponents  of  the  science, 
including  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  originator, 
H.  L.  Gantt,  Harrington  Emerson,  H.  P. 
Kendall,  James  M.  Dodge  and  Frederick  A. 
Cleveland,  will  be  heard  there  and  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  machine,  textile, 
shoe,  paper  and  lumber  industries  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions. 

These  sessions  will  be  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  and  business 
men  of  New  Hampshire  and  neighboring 
States.  But  they  should  serve  to  stimulate 
a  more  widespread  and  serious  interest  in 
these  proposed  methods  of  industrial  reorgani- 
zation. It  may  be  expected  that  some  valu- 
able new  contributions  will  be  made  to  the 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  from  a  more 
practical  point  of  view. 


A  NEW  INTERPRETATION 
OF  CHRIST 


T^WELVE  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Germany  a 
-^  remarkable  book,  since  characterized  as  the 
most  noteworthy  study  of  the  development  of  hu- 
man society  since  Buckle's  "History  of  Civiliza- 
tion." It  was  entitled  "  Grundlagen  des  Neunzehn- 
ten  Jahrhunderts,"  and  was  written  in  German  by 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  a  German  by  education.  This  work, 
after  having  gone  through  eight  editions,  represen- 
ing  no  less  than  60,000  copies  in  German,  has  re- 
cently been  translated  into  English. 

The  aim  of  the  book,  which  has  been  called  the 
Bible  of  the  Teutonic  Aryan  as  opposed  to  the 
Semite,  is  to  expound  the  various  influences  which 
"conditioned"  our  nineteenth  century  civilization. 
The  author  claims  that  Jesus  Christ  himself  was 
the  fountain-head  of  Teutonic  civilization.  The 
nineteenth  century,  he  maintains,  rests  on  three 
foundations:  (i)  the  art  and  literature  of  Greece; 
(2)  the  law  and  state  idea  of  Rome;  and  (3)  the 
religious  revelation  of  Christ.  In  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  these  "foundations"  were 
achievements  of  distinct  races;  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  of  a  preeminent  personality.  The  nine- 
teenth century,  and,  therefore,  the  twentieth,  and 
all  the  future  centuries,  according  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, depend  for  everything  that  is  worth  mention- 
ing and  preserving,  upon  the  Teutonic  branch  of 
the  Aryan  race.  In  this  "race,"  with  somewhat 
inexact  ethnological  science,  the  author  would  in- 
clude the  German,  the  French,  the  English,  and 
some  of  the  Slavs.  Summing  up  the  significance  of 
the  work  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  he  says:  "  In 
art  and  philosophy  man  becomes  conscious  of  him- 
self, in  contrast  to  nature,  as  an  intellectual  being; 
in  marriage  and  law  he  becomes  conscious  of  him- 
self as  a  social  being."  These  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  Jesus  Christ,  how- 
ever, "  man  becomes  conscious  of  himself  as  a  moral 
being."  The  revelation  of  Christ,  says  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, was  vastly  greater  than  the  work  of  Greece 
and  Rome  together.  The  birth  of  Jesus  was  in- 
comparably "the  most  important  event  in  all 
human  history." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  there- 
fore, man  had  already  entered  "into  the  daylight 
of  life."  It  was  just  at  the  time  that  the  Romans, 
haying  gained  the  whole  world,  had  begun  to  lose 
their  own  soul.  The  decadent  Roman  conception 
of  Caesarism  had  begun  to  replace  the  true  Roman 
ideal  of  the  State.  This  Caesarism,  with  the  his- 
torical and  materialistic  religion  of  the  Jews  which 
was  later  grafted  on  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  to- 
gether with  the  "systematizing  scholastic  principle 
inherent  in  Aristotle,  "eventually  proved  the  wreck 
of  the  great  Roman  State"  and  brought  it  to 
"a  mere  raceless  chaos  of  decaying  empire."  This 
inherited  culture  inspired  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
scholastics  and  sycophants  "cursed  Europe's  in- 
tellectual development  for  centuries." 

What  has  saved  us  from  this  degrading  bondage? 
Nothing,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  except  the 
entering   of   the   Teutons   into   Western    Europe. 


From  the  fourth  century  down  to  to-day,  the  his- 
tory of  the  civilized  human  race  became  "in  a 
certain  sense"  a  struggle  between  Teuton  and  non- 
Teuton,  between  "Germanic  sentiment  and  anti- 
Germanic  disposition."  The  Reformation,  pri- 
marily a  political  movement,  freed  the  nations  of 
Europe  from  the  dominance  of  Rome.  Ever  since 
that  day— for  the  French  Revolution  was  not  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era,  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  Roman  domination — it  has  been  the  rise  of 
Teutonic  individuality  and  nationality  in  science, 
industry,  politics,  religion,  and  art  that  is  the  car- 
dinal fact  of  Western  history. 

The  most  creative  thought  in  this  work  is  un- 
doubtedly the  author's  interpretation  of  Christ. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  interpreta- 
tions of  modern  philosophy  and  literature,  illumi- 
natingly  elaborated  with  the  deep  and  extraordi- 
nary scholarship  of  a  remarkable  mind.  All  true 
religion,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  summed  up  in 
that  single  sentence  of  Christ:  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you."  This  teaching,  he  points  out, 
is  distinctly  individual  and  Aryan  as  opposed  to  all 
the  historical  and  materialistic  religions,  as  well  as 
to  the  religions  in  which  salvation  is  based  upon 
a  system  of  good  works.  The  religious  faith  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  to-day  starts  from  the  earthly  life  of  two 
men,  Christ  and  Buddha.  But  these  are  as  oppo- 
site as  the  poles.  Buddha  represents  the  "senile 
decay  of  a  culture  which  has  reached  the  limits  of 
its  possibilities."  Buddha  taught  that  there  is 
nothing  in  life  but  suffering,  and  that  the  one  ob- 
ject worth  striving  for  is  redemption  from  sufTering 
by  annihilation.  The  sole  object  of  life  for  Buddha 
was  to  die.  Christ  taught  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us,  therefore,  man,  and  his  life,  is 
the  most  important  thing.  Christ  did  not  turn 
from  life,  but  to  life,  and  to  more  life.  Whatever 
Christ's  racial  type  may  have  been,  morally  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  insists.  He  was  not  a  Jew, 
but  an  Aryan,  and  His  teaching,  though  influenced 
by  Semitic  environment,  is  a  "complete  denial"  of 
all  the  teachings  that  are  dear  to  the  Jewish  heart. 
He  was  not  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew,  but  the 
Superman  of  the  Aryan. 

There  is  much  that  seems  like  prejudice  in  these 
two  splendid  volumes.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dis- 
like of  the  Hebrew  people  leads  him,  it  would  seem 
to  the  fair-minded  reader,  to  unjust  disparagement 
of  the  contributions  to  civilization  made  by  the 
Jews.  His  style,  which  is  extraordinarily  lucid,  is 
that  of  a  controversialist  who  sets  out  to  prove  a 
thesis.  The  reader  cannot  help  realizing  the  argu- 
mentative tone  of  the  work,  yet  finds  it  impossible 
to  withold  admiration  from  the  vast  learning,  the 
splendid  critical  acumen,  and  the  seductive  manner 
in  which  facts  are  marshaled  in  support  of  the  thesis. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  translation  appears 
to  have  been  very  well  done. 

'  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain.  2  vols.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  John  Lees.     John  Lane.     1158  pp.     $10. 
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■\^E  have  long  known  Talleyrand  the  Bishop, 
*^'  Talleyrand  the  member  of  Parliament,  Tal- 
leyrand the  diplomat,  the  grand  chamberlain,  the 
courtier,  the  statesman,  and  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  Talleyrand  the  man  is  comparatively 
unknown.  In  a  biographical  sketch'  by  Bernard  de 
Lacombe,  just  translated  by  A.  d'Alberti,  we  are 
given  a  picture  of  the  private  citizen,  who  was 
Prince  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  of  his  social  and 
religious  ideas,  of  his  love  affairs  and  of  his  sickly 
and  forsaken  old  age.  As  far  as  possible  the  his- 
torical documents  have  been  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  volume  is  Talleyrand's  experience  in 
the  United  States  in  1794,  when  he  taught  the 
principles  of  free  trade  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 
A  frontispiece  portrait  is  from  the  painting  by 
Isabey. 

A  collection  of  "Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Thea- 
tre,"^ by  Charles  W.  Collins,  purports  to  be  a  com- 
plete historical  record  of  theatrical  romance.  The 
beauties  who  figure  in  these  stories  were  either 
favorites  of  monarchs  or  of  artists  and  well-known 
public  men.  Portraits  of  the  most  celebrated  his- 
torical characters  are  scattered  through  the  vol- 
time,  the  frontispiece  being  a  reproduction  of 
a  painting  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur. 

A  literary  study  entitled  "Some  Aspects  of 
Thackeray,"^  containing  chapters  on  Thackeray  as 
a  leader,  as  a  critic,  as  an  artist,  and  studies  of 
Thackeray's  country,  his  ballads,  his  illustrations 
and  the  prototype  of  his  characters,  is  a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  Thackeray  literature  of  this 
anniversary  3'ear  by  Lewis  Melville.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville, who  has  already  brought  out  a  successful  life 
of  Thackeray,  has  become  known  as  a  Thackeray 
expert.  He  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  a  prac- 
tised hand.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  includ- 
ing many  portraits  of  the  author  of  "Vanity  Fair." 

Historians  of  world  literature  and  world  politics 
are  now  agreed  that  Adam  Mickiewicz  was  not 
only  the  most  inspired  of  Polish  poets  and  one  of 
the  noblest  personalities  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, but  that  he  was  one  of  the  loftiest  idealists  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Continental  Europeans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French,  know  very  little 
of  Mickiewicz;  the  English  scarcely  anything, 
while  to  the  Americans  his  name  is  almost  un- 
known. In  her  character  sketch:  "Adam  Mickie- 
wicz: The  National  Poet  of  Poland,"  ^  Miss  Monica 
M.  Gardner  provides,  with  an  unusally  sympa- 
thetic touch,  not  only  what  is  a  well  rounded 
story  of  Mickiewicz's  career  and  character,  but 
an  illuminating  outline  of  a  half  century  of  Polish 
history.  Miss  Gardner  believes, — and  there  are 
many  who  will  agree  with  her, — that  Mickiewicz 
was  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Slavonic  race.  He 
came  to  maturity  and  began  his  poetic  writings  at 
the  time   when   Poland,    having  ceased   to   exist 

•  Talleyrand  the  Man.  By  Bernard  de  Lacombe.  Bos- 
ton:  Dana  Estes  &  Co.     412  pp..  ill.     S3. HO. 

»  Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Theatre.  By  Charl&s  W. 
Collins.      DufHeld.      .327  pp..  ill.      $.3. .'SO. 

'  Some  Aspects  of  Thackeray.  By  Lewis  Melville. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     281  pp..  ill.      $2.50. 

«  Adam  Mickiewicz;   The  National  Poet  of  Poland.     By 
Mis.s  Monica  M.  Gardner.     K.  F.  Dutton  &  Co.     317  pD 
port.     $:?..'>0.  ■ 
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politically,  was  in  the  depths  of  her  despair.  It 
was  just  before  the  ill-starred  uprising  of  1831, 
and  the  sorrows  of  the  nation  had  found  expression 
in  a  literature  "that  for  its  noble  power,  its  lofty 
ideals,  and  its  deep  pathos  ranks  among  the  finer 
creations  of  European  letters."  During  the  years 
of  e.xile  and  persecution  following  1831,  the  na- 
tional life  was  dependent  upon  the  poets,  who 
kept  alive  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  golden  age  of  Polish  literature,  when 
the  triad,  Mickiewicz,  Slowacki  and  Krasinski, 
were  writing  their  mystic  epics  and  dramas.  The 
greatest  of  these,  undoubtedly,  was  Mickiewicz. 
Aliss  Gardner  has  great  sympathy  for  her  subject 
and  a  fine  instinct  for  literary  values.  This  enables 
her  to  show  us  the  man,  Mickiewicz,  clearh',  even 
though  the  work  is  not  a  full  biography.  She  has 
herself  translated  directly  from  the  Polish  typical 
passages  from  his  greatest  works,  particularlj' 
from  the  "Ancestors"  and  "Thaddeus."  She 
gives  an  account  of  the  mystic  theory  of  Mesyan- 
ism,  in  accordance  with  which  Poland,  purified 
and  spiritualized  by  her  sufferings,  was  to  be  ex- 
alted to  become  the  leader  of  all  Christian,  and 
more  especially  of  all  Slavonian  nations.  She 
quotes  the  verdict  of  a  German  critic,  never  prone 
to  overestimate  Polish  merit,  who  has  declared 
that  "there  may  be  greater  poets  than  Mickiewicz 
in  the  world's  histor>-,  greater  in  intellectual  and 
in  creative  power,  but  there  has  risen,  as  yet,  no 
other  who  could  be  for  his  people  what  Mickiewicz 
was  and  is  to  his  people.  He  forgot  everything 
but  his  unceasing  toil  to  raise  her  to  the  loftiest 
moral  heights."  A  striking  portrait  of  the  poet, 
setting  forth  his  nobility  of  feature,  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  the  volume. 

HISTORY 

A  series  of  volumes  setting  forth,  in  modern  style, 
the  story  of  various  periods  in  English  history,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  human  side  of  national 
movements,  is  being  brought  out  by  the  Crowells. 
"The  Dawn  of  British  History,"  by  Alice  Corkran, 
begins  about  400  B.  c.  with  the  first  voyage  of  the 
Greeks  to  Britain  in  search  of  tin.  The  book  ends 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  in  410  A.  D., 
thus  covering  eight  centuries  of  British  history. 
"The  Birth  of  England"  and  "From  Conquest  to 
Charter,"  two  volumes  by  Estelle  Ross,  takes  up 
the  history  from  the  Roman  departure,  410  A.  D., 
to  the  wresting  of  the  Great  Charter  from  King 
John  in  1215.  These  volumes  are  copiously  illus- 
trated with  some  pictures  in  color  and  with  many 
pen  drawings.  Two  accounts  of  later  periods,  "In 
Tudor  Times"  and  "In  Stuart  Times,"  both  by 
Edith  L.  Elias,  devote  themselves  more  particu- 
larly to  character  studies  of  eminent  personalities. 
They  are  illustrated  with  full-page  half-tone  por- 
traits. 

Why  was  Shelley  expelled  from  Oxford?  Why 
did  Dr.  Johnson  throw  the  boots  out  of  his  window 
at  Pembroke?  What  is  the  truth  about  the  Bras- 
cnose  Hellfirc  Club,  and  the  ghost?  What  was  the 
origin  of  town  and  gown  rows?  Is  it  true  that 
Fronde's  book  was  publicly  burnt  at  Exeter? 
What  was  Oxford  like  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War? 
W'hat  sort  of  people  were  the  Tractarians,  the 
Wesleyans,    the    Ae.sthetes    and    the    Positivists? 
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Why  was  Jowett  so  famous?  Which  was  Glad- 
stone's college?  Why  do  they  have  boar's  head 
for  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  at  Queen's?  Can 
you  tell  me  any  stories  about  Charles  Reade — or 
Sir  Richard  Burton — or  Southey— or  De  Quincey^ 
or  Pater?  Such,  with  many  others,  always  asked 
by  visitors  to  England's  oldest  University,  are  the 
questions  answered  in  Francis  Cribble's  new  vol- 
ume, "The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges. "^ 
Everybody,  whether  he  goes  to  Oxford  or  not,  has 
asked  these  questions  at  some  time  during  his  life- 
time, and  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  pedantic 
scholar  to  be  interested  in  the  answers  that  Mr. 
Gribble  so  entertainingly  gives  in  this  little  volume. 

A  vivid  description  of  the  "Famous  Sea  Fights 
from  Salamis  to  Tsu-Shima"^  has  been  brought  out 
by  John  Richard  Hale,  with  13  illustrations  and 
17  plans.  Salamis,  the  first  great  sea  fight  of 
which  we  have  a  detailed  history,  settled  the  su- 
premacy of  the  West  over  the  East;  Tsu-Shima 
reversed  the  long  experience  of  2000  years  and 
registered  the  defeat  of  the  Occident  by  the  Orient. 
The  stories  are  divided  into  those  referring  to 
periods  of  oar  and  close  fighting;  second,  to  that  of 
sail  and  gun;  and  third,  to  that  of  steam,  armor 
and  rifled  artillery. 

A  little  volume,  entitled  "Prison  Life  in  the  Old 
Capitol,"'  contains  a  diary  kept  by  the  author, 
James  J.  W^illiamson,  while  a  prisoner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  what  was  known  as  the  "old 
Capitol  Prison"  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  year 
1863.  The  "Old  Capitol"  building  is  still  stand- 
ing, after  an  eventful  career  of  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  originally  designed  for  a  tavern,  or  boarding- 
house,  but  was  closed  shortly  before  the  War  of 
1812.  In  August,  1814,  when  the  British  troops 
entered  Washington  and  burned  the  Capitol,  the 
Government  bought  this  tavern  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Congress  until  the  Capitol  building  itself 
was  restored.  Within  its  walls  two  Presidents 
were  inaugurated,  and  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun 
died.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  be  used  as  a 
prison.  It  was  in  this  building  that  most  of  the 
civilian  prisoners  of  the  war  period  were  confined. 
Mr.  Williamson's  diary  relates  his  experiences  as  a 
prisoner  during  the  first  three  months  of  1863.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  published  narratives  of  prison  life 
from  the  Confederate  standpoint. 

Dr.  Emerson  David  Fite,  of  Yale  University,  has 
made  the  Presidential  campaign  of  i860  the  subject 
of  historical  treatment.^  While  it  is  doubtless  true, 
as  Dr.  Fite  states  in  an  introductory  chapter,  that 
there  have  been  more  exciting  and  enthusiastic 
political  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  country 
than  that  of  i860,  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  has 
been  no  campaign  involving  more  important  issues. 
Dr.  Fite  finds  that  in  the  North  the  masses  of  the 
people  controlled  the  political  situation,  while  in 
the  South  it  was  rather  a  battle  of  leaders.  This 
book  makes  important  contributions  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  arguments  employed  in  slavery  discus- 
sion, and  of  the  methods  and  tactics  adopted  in  the 
campaign. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
Still   another    of    Mr.    William   Eleroy   Curtis' 
meaty  accounts  of  his  travels  comes  to  us  entitled 

'  The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges.  By  Francis 
Gribble.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     324  pp.,  ill.     $1.75. 

'  Famous  Sea  Flights  from  Salamis  to  Tsu-Shima.  By 
John  Richard  Hale.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     349  pp.,  ill.    $2. 

»  Prison  Life  in  the  Old  Capitol.  By  James  J.  William- 
son.    Published  by  the  author.      162  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

«  The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1860.  By  Emerson 
David  Fite.     Macmillan.     356  pp.     $2, 


"Around  the  Black  Sea. "^  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
the  Caucasus,  Circassia,  the  Crimea,  and  Rou- 
mania  are  considered.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated,  chiefly  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  himself,  and  there  is  also  a  complete  map  of 
the  Black  Sea  region.  The  final  chapter  considers 
Robert  College. 

The  most  attractive  book  yet  published  on  the 
subject  of  conservation  is  "The  Land  We  Live 
In,"^  by  Overton  W.  Price,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association.  As  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot  remarks,  in  a  foreword,  while  the  book 
is  to  be  known  as  the  boy's  book  of  conservation, 
"it  is  about  as  good  for  grown-ups  also."  After 
reading  Mr.  Pinchot's  enthusiastic  declaration  that 
he  has  never  before  seen  so  good  a  statement  of  the 
great  conservation  problem  as  this,  most  people 
will  be  satisfied  that  "The  Land  We  Live  In"  is 
something  more  than  a  boy's  book.  The  title  is  a 
peculiarly  happy  one  and  the  book  in  both  text 
and  pictures  lives  up  to  the  title  from  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last.  Many  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages yield  nothing  to  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions in  vividness  and  clarity.  All  the  pictures 
have  been  chosen  with  admirable  discernment.  If 
there  are  any  Americans  still  unconverted  to  the 
gospel  of  conservation,  a  perusal  of  this  book 
should  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

A  new  volume  in  the  All  Red  Series  is  devoted  to 
"The  Dominion  of  Canada."'  This  series,  which 
has  already  issued  volumes  on  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  is  designed  to  "quicken  the  interest  of 
Englishmen  in  the  extension  and  maintenance  of 
the  Empire  and  to  give  an  account  of  its  constitu- 
ent countries  as  they  are  to-day  —  their  physical 
features,  natural  productions,  commerce,  and  so- 
cial and  political  institutions."  This  volume  on 
Canada  has  been  written  by  W.  L.  Griffith,  who 
has  been  Secretary  for  some  time  to  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Lord  Strath- 
cona.  It  is  intended  to  be  of  practical  use  for  im- 
migrants or  visitors,  and  also  for  the  study  of  those 
Canadians  who  stay  at  home.  The  book  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  and  there  is  a  map  of  the  Domin- 
ion at  the  end. 

LITERATURE  AND  ART 

"Success  in  Literature,"^  by  W.  M.  Colles  and 
Henry  Cresswell,  is  a  collection  of  counsel  from 
various  notable  writers,  such  as  might  be  useful  in 
guiding  the  pens  of  aspirants  for  literary  honors. 
The  information  is  divided  into  topical  chapters, 
entitled,  "Originality,"  "The  Worker  and  his 
Work,"  "Style,"  "Reading,"  "Form,"  'Treat- 
ment," "Success,"  and  "The  Literary  Great." 
These  chapters  postulate  that  the  profession  of 
letters  is  essentially  intellectual  and  also  that  suc- 
cess is  the  reward  of  labors  conducted  with  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  The  entire  text  with  its  quo- 
tations and  succeeding  comment  well  bears  out  the 
truth  of  the  postulate,  nevertheless  there  will 
creep  into  the  reader's  mind  the  suspicion  that  the 
authors  of  this  admirable  volume  have  under- 
estimated the  influence  of  emotion  as  a  force  in 
literature.  According  to  their  sage  advice,  there 
must  be  no  more  Byronic  scribbling  at  night  after 
balls,  no  more  fashioning  of  verses  on  the  edge  of 

6  Around  the  Black  Sea.  By  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.     456  pp.,  ill.     $2.50. 

«  The  Land  We  Live  In.  By  Overton  W.  Price.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.     242  pp.,  ill.     $1.50. 

'  The  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  W.  L.  Griffith.  Little 
Brown  &  Co.     450  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

»  Success  in  Literature.  By  William  Morris  Colles  and 
Henry  Cresswell.  New  York:  Duffleld  &  Co.  360  pp. 
$1.25. 
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wooden  wash-stands,  as  did  shy  Christina  Rossetti; 
we  must  be  businesslike  and  be  sure  of  a  lucid  com- 
prehension of  all  matters  appertaining  to  our  art. 
Aside  from  this  slight  didactic  tone,  the  book  is  a 
mine  of  helpful  precept  and  advice. 

For  the  lover  of  pure  literature  who  is  interested 
in  lyric  poetry,  there  are  two  recently  issued  vol- 
umes that  will  prove  most  attractive.  In  the  little 
series  of  Trobador  Poets,  there  is  one  volume  trans- 
lated from  the  Provengal  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Barbara  Smythe.  Then  there  is  "La 
Lyre  D'Amour,"  an  anthology  of  French  love 
poems  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year 
1866,  i.e.,  through  the  Victor  Hugo  period.  These 
are  in  the  original,  and  have  been  selected  and 
annotated  by  Charles  B.  Lewis.  Both  are  brought 
out  by  Duffield. 

Six  lectures  on  "The  Classic  Point  of  View,"'  de- 
livered at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  during  the 
past  summer,  by  Kenyon  Co.\,  have  been  brought 
out  in  book  form  under  the  above  title.  The  lec- 
tures were  addressed,  not  only  to  ambitious  art 
students,  but  to  the  general  reader.  Replying  to 
the  charge  that  criticism  of  art  by  an  artist  is 
always  an  apology  for  his  own  work,  Mr.  Cox  re- 
joins "we  paint  as  we  can,  and  none  of  us  can 
afiford  to  have  the  validity  of  his  opinions  judged 
by  his  success  in  carrying  them  into  practice." 

PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Rightly  understood,  says  Mr.  Havclock  Ellis  in 
the  preface  to  his  book  "The  World  of  Dreams, "- 
dreams  may  furnish  us  with  clues  to  the  whole  of 
life.  Most  literature  in  the  past  on  dreaming,  Mr. 
Ellis  believes,  has  been  "overweighted  by  bad 
observation  and  reckless  theory."  In  this  volume, 
which  is  written  in  a  scholarly  style,  with  a  literary 
touch  that  characterizes  all  Mr.  Ellis's  work,  there 
are  many  vivid  descriptions  of  dreams,  and  some 
very  keen  analyses.  The  book  is  not  of  the  super- 
stitious, coincidence  sort;  it  approaches  the  subject 
of  dreams  from  thestandpoint  of  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  psychologist,  Mr.  Ellis  being  himself  a  scien- 
tist of  standing,  a  fellow  of  the  Medical  Legal  Society 
of  NewVork,thegeneral  editor  of  the  Contemporan- 
eous Science  Series  and  the  author  of  a  number  of 
authoritative  treatises,  notably  on  the  psychology 
of  sex.  It  is  the  problems  of  normal  dreaming  in 
which  this  author  is  interested,  not  telepathic  or  ab- 
normal visions  during  sleep.  He  considers  the  ele- 
ments of  dreams,  the  logic,  emotion,  symbolism 
and  memory  in  dreams,  and  the  rather  curious  ex- 
perience which  all  dreamers  know,  that  of  attempt- 
ing to  fly,  which  has  a  special  chapter  under  the 
title  "Aviation  in  Dreams." 

Hugh  Black,  who  has  given  to  the  public  a  good 
many  stimulatingly  worded  sermons  and  "up- 
lift" appeals,  has  gathered  together  a  good  deal  of 
his  optimistic  philosophy  in  the  little  volume  en- 
titled "Happiness."'  He  declares  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  resisting  the  temptation  to  write  a  book 
of  "learned  appearance,  with  scholastic  words  and 
large  footnotes,"  and  that  he  has  written  a  book  on 
happiness  without  once  using  words  like  hedonism 


'  The  Classic  Point  of  View, 
ner's.      2;r2  pp.,  ill       $1  .50. 

'  The  World  of  Dreams.     By  Havelock  Ellis. 
ton.  Mifflin  Co.      288  np..  $2. 

'  Happiness       Uv  Hugh  Black.      FleininK  H.  Rc.vell  Co. 
232  pp.      $1.50. 
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and  utilitarianism.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
theory  is  that  we  attain  happiness  "not  by  proc- 
esses of  reasoning,  but  because  we  believe  in  God." 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

The  volume  on  "City  Government  by  Commis- 
sion,"'' edited  by  Secretary  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff of  the  National  Municipal  League,  contains  a 
number  of  papers  presented  to  the  league  by  lead- 
ing authorities  on  topics  related  to  the  recent  rapid 
spread  and  development  of  what  is  known  as  the 
commission  system  of  city  government  in  this 
country.  The  book  presents  arguments  both  for 
and  against  the  commission  plan.  It  gives  not 
only  arguments,  but  the  facts  derived  from  official 
sources.  The  Municipal  League,  as  a  body,  has 
not  yet  indorsed  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment in  its  entirety.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  the 
preface  to  this  volume,  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
commission  government  provides  a  short  ballot,  a 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  respon- 
sible officials,  the  elimination  of  ward  lines  and  par- 
tisan designations  in  the  selection  of  elective  offi- 
cials, adequate  publicity  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  the  merit  system,  and  a  city  administration 
responsive  to  the  local  public  opinion  of  the  city,  it 
embodies  principles  for  which  the  league  stands. 
The  results  in  the  Texas  cities,  in  Des  Moines  and 
other  Iowa  cities,  and  elsewhere,  are  impartially 
presented  and  summarized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
interested  reader. 

The  "Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Current 
English"*  is  the  work  of  H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler, 
authors  of  "The  King's  English."  In  its  own 
province  and  on  its  own  scale  this  compact  little 
book  of  1000  pages  uses  the  materials  and  follows 
the  methods  of  the  great  "Oxford  Dictionary," 
which  is  now  making  a  steady  advance  toward 
completion.  This  great  work,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Sir  James  Murray,  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  contribution  of  our  time  to  English  lexi- 
cography. The  smaller  book  is  issued  in  a  form 
and  a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
desire  to  provide  themselves  with  the  best  au- 
thority on  English  usage. 

The  regular  annual  edition  for  1911-12  (Jewish 
Year  5672)  of  the  American  Jewish  Year  Book'  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  passport  question.  The 
history  and  documents  ha\ing  to  do  with  the  effort 
made  by  the  American  Jews  and  their  sympa- 
thizers to  compel  the  Russian  Government  to  recog- 
nize American  passports  in  Russia,  when  presented 
by  Hebrews,  is  presented  in  detail.  This  is  the 
thirteenth  issue  of  the  Year  Book. 

The  proceedings  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Races,  which  was  held  in  London  on  July  26-29, 
and  an  account  of  which  appeared  in  our  pages 
last  month,  have  been  published  in  a  volume  which 
has  been  entitled  "Inter-Racial  Problems."'  It 
consists  of  the  papers  communicated  to  this  Con- 
gress, and  has  been  edited  by  Gustav  Spiller,  who 
was  the  organizer  of  the  Congress. 

•  City  Government  by  Commission.  By  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff.     Appletons.      381  pp.      $1.50. 

'  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Current  English. 
Bv  H  W.  and  F.  O  Fowler.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press 
1041  pp.  $1. 

6  American  Jewish  Year  Book.  Edited  by  Herbert 
Friedcnwald.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America.     449  pp.     75  cents. 

'  Inter-Racial  Problems  By  Gustav  Spiller.  Oinn  i 
Co.     485  pp.  $2.40. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


^^^1^       During  the  month  of  October,  the  readers,  this  month,  a  message  from  Premier 

News  of  ti    center  of  the  world's  interest  was  Borden  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

in  North  Africa,  in  Tripoli,  the  The  new  leader  of  the  Canadian  Government 

object  of  Italy's  dramatic  declaration  of  war  has  himself  always  been  a  friend  and  admirer 

upon  Turkey.     This  war  of   191 1,  with  its  of  American  institutions  and  the  American 

possibilities  for  a  general  European  embroil-  people.  He  has  never,  by  word  or  deed,  joined 

ment,  almost  obscured  the  highly  important  with  those  jingoes  in  his  own  country  who  have 

fact  that,  during  the  same  month,  France  and  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  the  in- 

Germany  had  actually  come  to  an  agreement  terests  of  the  two  peoples  run  counter  to  each 

over  their  various  conflicting  claims  in  Mo-  other.  His  first  official  utterance,  as  Premier, 

rocco.     Hardly  had  the  novelty  of  the  first  on  the  relations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

war  news  from  Tripoli  worn  off  than  the  and  the  United  States,  is  presented  to  our 

world  heard  of  the  uprising  in  China  against  readers  on   another  page  this  month.    Mr. 

the  Manchu  dynasty  and  of  the   probability  Borden,  only  a  few  days  after  his  induction 

of  tremendous  changes  in  the  political,  eco-  into  office,  granted    an   interview   to   Miss 

nomic,  and  social  conditions  among  the  Chin-  Agnes  C.  Laut,  as  special  representative  of 

ese  people.    Both  of  these  upheavals  in  their  the  American  Review  of  Reviews.     Miss 

international  relations  are  discussed  later  on  Laut  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority 

in  these  pages.     For  the  American  people  the  on  Canadian  affairs,  and  her  articles  on  the 

past  month  was  of  particular  interest  because  Dominion  and  its  people,  as  well  as  on  con- 

of  the  definite  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  in  ditions  in  our  own  Northwest,  have  appeared 

Canada,  the  first  Conservative    government  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time. 
in  fifteen  years,  and  the  election  of  a  new 

President    in    the    neighboring    republic    of  The  final  results  of  the  balloting 

Mexico  under  unusual  circumstances.     Both  in'%n"ian!ent  ^^  Canada  on  September  21  were 

of  these  nations,  which  share  with   us  the  not  essentially  different  from  the 

North  American  continent,  have  begun,  dur-  figures   given    in    these   pages    last    month, 

ing  the  past  four  weeks,  a  new  era  in  the  They  were  as  follows: 

political  and  economic  life  of  their  people.  and  Natiolkust      Liberal 

Ontario 72  13 

An  Interview  ^^^^  month  Canada  experienced   Quebec 25  38 

with  Premier  a.   Conjunction    in    the    adminis-    Nova  Scotia 8  10 

^'"'''"'      tration    of    her    public    affairs  New  Brunswick                             5                      8 

.      ,        ,.              puuii«-     dudiis,  Prince  Edward  Island .. .                 2                          2 

quite  unique  m  her  history,  and  calculated    Manitoba 6  4 

to  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  trend   Saskatchewan i  9 

of  her  future  development.    A  new  cabinet  as-   ■^^'?^."^^  ,      ,  ■• ^  ^ 

sumed  power  as  a  result  of  the  spectacular   ^"'''^  Columbia j^  _o 

political  contest  in  September  which  rejected  Total 127  90 

reciprocity  with   the  United  States,  and   a 

royal  prince  became  governor-general  of  an  This  gives  Mr.  Borden  a  majority  of  37.  Sir 
overseas  dominion  for  the  first  time  in  British  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  cabinet  presented 
imperial  annals.  The  Review  of  Reviews  their  resignations  to  Eari  Grey  on  October  6, 
is  very  glad  to  be  able  to  present  to  its  and  immediately  afterward  the  Governor- 
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endum,  says  the  Toronto  Tribune,  the  polit- 
ical leaders  and  workers  "would  have  had 
no  object  in  twisting  it  into  an  engine  for 
party  capital  ...  to  make  it  appejir  that 
the  autonomy  of  the  country  was  threatened, 
and  that  there  was  grave  danger  that  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States  would  follow  the 
ratification  of  the  pact."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Canadian 
journal  or  leader  expressing  any  real  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States.  It  was  simply 
a  question  of  Canada's  unwillingness  to  throw 
to  the  winds  the  results  of  a  generation  of 
building  up  trade  on  east  and  west  lines.  The 
three  great  transcontinental  railroad  systems 
of  the  Dominion  would  naturally  be  expected 
to  oppose  any  fiscal  policy  which  would  tend 
to  make  the  volume  of  trade  follow  north  and 
south  instead  of  east  and  west  lines. 


MISS    CANADA    BRICAKS    OFF    HER    ENGAGEMENT 
WITH   UNCLE   SAM 

(This  cartoon  sets  forth  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority 
of  the  Canadian  journals  on  the  defeat  of  reciprocity  in  the 
general  elections  held  September  21.  It  originally  appeared 
in  the  Montreal  Star,  but  was  copied  widely  and  was  even 
used  as  a  poster  by  the  triumphant  Conservatives) 

General  summoned  Mr.  Borden  to  form  a 
new  ministry.  Four  days  later,  the  first 
Conservative  cabinet  in  Canada  since  that 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1896  was  sworn  in. 
The  veteran  Liberal  leader,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  beyond  dispute  the  most  eminent  of 
living  Canadians,  has  calmly  accepted  the 
result,  great  surprise  as  it  was  to  him  and 
his  followers,  and  sturdily  declares  that  he 
will  not  retire  from  public  life,  but  will  lead 
the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  and  seek  to 
reorganize  his  party  and  reshape  its  future. 

^^  The  press  of  the  Dominion,  in 

Reciprocity  Commenting  upon  the  results  of 
Was  Rejected  ^.j^^  elcction,  unanimously  agrees 
that  it  means  a  realization  of  nationality  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  people.  The  Con- 
servative journals  regard  the  vote  against 
reci])rocity  as  a  vindication  of  Canada's  right 
to  stand  alone  and  maintain  what  they  call 
her  fiscal  autonomy.  Many  of  the  Liberal 
organs,  on  the  other  hand,  while  cheerfuU}' 
accepting  the  result,  point  out  that  it  is  an 
object  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  the  referen- 
dum. The  linking  of  the  fate  of  a  govern- 
ment and  a  political  party  with  a  great 
economic  issue  which  should  have  been  dealt 
with  upon  its  merits  and  altogether  apart 
from  partisan  considerations,  was,  in  their 
opinion,  a  mistake.  If  the  question  had  been 
submitted  to  the  people  by  way  of  a  refer- 


The 

New 

Cabinet 


The  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
succeeds  Earl  Grey  as  Governor- 
General,  with  the  Duchess  and 
their  suites,  landed  at  Quebec  on  October  13, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Ottawa,  where 
they  were  present  at  the  first  Cabinet  Council 
of  the  new  Premier.  The  announcement  of 
the  names  of  the  ministers  was  made  on 
October  g.  Like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Mr. 
Borden,  the  Premier,  will  also  act  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  He  will  represent  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  Ministry  Quebec  has  four 
representatives  with  portfolios,  and  one  with- 
out; Ontario  has  seven,  and  one  without  a 
portfolio;  the  Northwest  is  given  four  places, 
one  from  Manitoba,  one  from  Alberta,  one 
from  Saskatchewan,  and  one  from  British 
Columbia.  New  Brunswick  is  represented 
by  one  and  it  is  expected  that  a  member  from 
Prince  Edward  Island  will  also  be  included. 


I)i:ri'.\T    WITH    HONOR 
John  Bull  (to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier) :   "  You  have  done  good 
service  for  the  empire.  Sir  Wilfrid 
tion,  but  not  our  appreciation." 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


You  have  lost  the  elec- 
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Canada's  decision  as  to  reciproc- 
Reciprocity  ity  is  regarded  by  Canadians  and 
Dead?  British  generally  as  undoubtedly 
the  most  significant  advance  she  has  yet  made 
toward  nationhood.  The  result  of  the  gen- 
eral election  proclaimed  Canada's  purpose  to 
work  out  her  own  destiny  unmindful  of  out- 
side influences.  It  also  proclaimed  that  how- 
ever American-Canadian  trade  tendencies 
may  shape  themselves  henceforth,  reci- 
procity is  probably  permanently  shelved.  It 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  any  Canadian 
politician  in  our  day  will  voluntarily  assume 
the  handicap  which  its  advocacy  would 
involve.  Laurier's  defeat  was  brought  about 
in  part  by  subsidiary  issues,  as  well  as  by 
the  various  phases  in  which  the  anti-reci- 
procity feeling  manifested  itself.  There  was 
resentment  at  Uncle  Sam's  previous  rejec- 
tions of  Canada's  reciprocity  advances,  en- 
dorsement of  the  doctrine  of  "let  well  enough 
alone"  commercially,  the  spirit  of  British 
imperialism  and  Canadian  nationalism,  the 
commendable  confidence  that  the  country 
was  strong  enough  to  stand  firm  on  its  own 
feet  and  blaze  its  own  trail,  and  the  fear  that 
annexation  really  underlay  the  American 
overtures.  No  one  can  pretend  to  estimate 
the  part  played  by  each  of  these  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  Laurier's  overthrow.  But  the 
Liberal  party  caucus  when  the  session  opens 
this  month  may  be  trusted  to  relegate  reci- 
procity to  the  museum  of  outworn  polit- 
ical devices,  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

^^  Nevertheless,  no  impairment  of 
Distrust  of  trade  relations  or  friendly  inter- 
Americans  ^^^^^^  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  peoples  on  this  continent  need  be 
feared.  Premier-elect  Borden,  in  his  message 
to  the  world  on  election  night,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  overturn  was  not  dictated 
by  jealousy  or  unfriendliness,  but  was  in- 
spired by  the  confident  conviction  of  the 
Canadian  people  that  the  real  interests  of 
the  two  countries  would  be  best  promoted 
by  their  preserving  their  fiscal  identities.  In 
even  more  clear  and  emphatic  terms  he  re- 
affirms this  message  in  the  w^ords  addressed 
to  the  American  people  through  this  Review, 
which  we  print  on  another  page.  The  same 
idea  has  been  expressed  by  the  Canadian 
newspapers,  and  the  virtually  unanimous 
acquiescence  by  the  American  statesmen  and 
publicists  in  the  decision  of  the  Canadian 
electorate  did  much  to  dispel  the  apprehen- 
sion of  any  unpleasantness  or  misunder- 
standing following  upon  a  result  which  some 
might  consider  a  rebuff  to  the  United  States. 


CANADA  S    NEW    GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  THE 
DUKE    OF   CONNAUGHT 


Reciprocal 

Trade 

Goes  On 


All  that  is  now  past,  and  the 
two  countries  continue  trading  as 
before.  They  are  the  natural 
markets  for  each  other  in  very  many  products, 
and  even  the  British  "Preference"  arrange- 
ment could  not  check  this  tendency,  for 
Canada's  commerce  with  the  United  States 
to-day  is  one  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  with 
the  entire  British  Empire.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  change 
in  this  respect  because  of  the  Canadian  elec- 
tion just  held.  While  some  Liberal  journals 
insinuate  that  the  Canadian  trusts  and  cor- 
porations will  dominate  the  Borden  Ministry 
and  enforce  higher  tariff  views  thereon,  this 
idea  may  also  be  rejected.  The  popular  de- 
mand for  tariff  reduction  is  as  strong  in  Canada 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  disregard  of 
it  would  cripple  the  Canadian  Conservatives 
as  it  has  done  the  American  Republic- 
ans, while  the  possibility  of  retahation  by 
the  United  States  in  such  an  event  could  not 
be  overlooked.  The  outstanding  probability, 
therefore,  with  regard  to  trade  intercourse,  is 
that  despite  the  seeming  setback  implied  in 
the  rejection  of  reciprocity,  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  two  countries  will  continue  to 
flourish  as  heretofore.  With  Canada's  waste 
places  filling  up  so  rapidly,  her  territories 
being  "gridironed"  with  railways  and  the 
demands  of  her  ever-increasing  multitudes  of 
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consumers  outstripping  her  manufacturing 
capabilities,  buying  and  selling  with  the 
United  States  will  become  more  and  more 
imperative  for  her  people. 

-^   „  Obviously,    moreover,    two   peo- 

The  Coming  .  ■'  ^  ,,  '         ,  ^    . 

of  pies  of  the  same  blood  and  speech, 
connaught  -  sepjyated  Only  by  a  geographical 
boundary  which  is  merely  a  political  expres- 
sion, while  provided  with  railway  and  steam- 
boat agencies  for  social  and  commercial  in- 
tercommunication unequaled  elsewhere  and 
utilized  to  the  full,  cannot  continue  such 
intercourse  and  remain  on  unfriendly  terms. 
In  this  increasing  friendliness,  also,  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  likely  to 
prove  an  important  factor.  Various  sur- 
mises are  current  as  to  why  so  remarkable  a 
departure  was  made  as  to  select  a  royal 
prince  to  succeed  Earl  Grey.  The  limita- 
tions which  circumscribe  the  authority  of 
the  King's  representative  in  an  autonomous 
colony  are  such,  and  so  well  recognized,  that 
the  Duke,  while  "reigning"  as  did  his  pre- 
decessors, can  do  no  more  towards  actually 
"governing"  than  they  did.  He  is  a  figure- 
head; a  more  splendid  one,  perhaps,  because 
the  brother  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII  and 
the  uncle  of  the  present  King,  but  still  a 
figurehead!  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  he  chosen  for  this  mission?  One  theory 
is  that  it  was  as  a  compliment  to  Canada,  a 
recognition  of  her  growing  importance  in  the 
councils  of  empire.  Another  is  that  it  was  to 
counteract  the  separatist  feel'ng  supposed  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  Canadi,  a  supposition 
which  the  late  election  proves  to  have  been 
quite  without  foundation. 

„      J  w    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 

Regarded  7 

as  the  late  Kmg  Edward  was  real.y 
Pro-Americw  responsible  for  this  appointment, 
which  was  arranged  before  his  death.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  conclude  that 
it  was  another  of  that  sagacious  monarch's 
far-seeing  moves  on  the  diplomatic  chess- 
board and  designed  to  assist  in  promoting  an 
Anglo-American  accord.  The  Duke  will, 
indeed,  be  able  to  do  much  more  in  this  direc- 
tion than  could  possibly  be  done  by  another 
personage  who  might  occupy  the  viceregal 
chair  at  Ottawa,  because  of  the  prestige 
attaching  to  his  relationship  with  the  sover- 
eign. If  a  certain  American  President  was 
"the  advance-agent  of  prosj^erity,"  Canada's 
new  Governor  will  probably  enact  the  role 
of  "an  aml)assador  of  peace."  Earl  Gre}' 
contributed  not  a  little,  during  his  six  years' 


sojourn  at  Ottawa,  by  inviting  American 
public  men  to  visit  and  speak  there,  and  by 
his  own  visits  to  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  ajid  a  still  wider  field  of  usefulness 
opens  for  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  the  ?ame 
direction.  While  it  is  not  suggested  that 
the  political  relations  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  Republic  are  to  be  influenced  in  the  social 
activities  of  a  viceregal  court  at  Ottawa,  few 
will  dispute  that  such  an  agency  for  friendU- 
ness  will  assist  in  this  object.  Next  year — 
the  centenary  of  the  War  of  1812 — will  round 
out  a  century  of  peace  between  Britain  and 
America,  and  the  proposed  celebration  of  this 
auspicious  condition  will  afford  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  an  opportunity  to  testify  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  desire  of  all  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  to  perpetuate  a  peace  pact 
with  the  United  States. 

/•l^'"'o   ^    The  results  of  the  general  elec- 

0/  Our  Part        .  .         it-.  •     • 

in  the       tion  lu  the  Dommion  took  every 

Agreement?  i  •  a  i       •       /"• 

one  by  surprise  not  only  m  Can- 
ada itself,  but,  it  may  be  said,  nearly  every 
one  in  the  United  States  who  had  been 
following  the  campaign.  There  can  be  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  the  reciprocity  offer 
made  by  President  Taft  has  been  spurned, 
because  of  a  belief  amounting,  it  may  be  said, 
to  a  dread,  on  the  part  of  Canada — which  was 
expressed  in  many  quarters  with  a  brutal 
frankness, — that  closer  commercial  relations 
might  lead  to  a  political  union  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  Republic.  The  verdict  of 
the  Canadian  electorate  in  a  way  leaves  the 
reciprocity  agreement,  as  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  July  22,  practi- 
cally where  it  was  before  the  balloting  began 
in  Canada.  No  definite  plan  of  action  with 
regard  to  the  measure  has  been  made  public, 
or  is  likely  to  be  until  Congress  meets  on  the 
fourth  day  of  next  month.  By  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  proposed  reduction  in 
duties  would  not  become  elTective  until  after 
Canada's  ratification.  The  wood  pulp  and 
paper  schedule,  however,  by  special  pro- 
vision, went  into  operation  immediately, 
unless  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  repeal  the 
entire  reciprocity  act.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  at  the  State  Department  that  no 
effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  the  act,  although, 
of  course,  the  duties  will  not  become  effective. 
The  act  itself,  in  the  o})inion  of  the  officials 
referred  to,  will  jirobably  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  statute  books  as  a  reminder 
to  Canada  of  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  and  our 
willingness   to   take    up    the    matter   again. 
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MEXICO'S  NEW  PRESIDENT.  FRANCISCO  MADERO.  ELECTED  LAST  MONTH 


Mexico's 

New 
President 


The  elections  in  Mexico,  which 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  last 
month,  resulted  in  an  almost  unan- 
imous vote  in  favor  of  Francisco  I.  Madero, 
Jr.,  for  President.  Dr.  Jose  Pino  Suarez, 
Senor  Madero's  own  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  was  also  chosen.  The  campaign 
was  conducted  without  serious  disorder. 
There  were  imperfections  in  the  organization 
of  the  election  machinery,  it  is  true,  but, 
considering  that  this  was  the  first  general 
election  of  a  really  popular  kind  ever  held  in 
the  Me.xican  Republic,  that  the  processes  and 
methods  were  quite  new  to  the  voters,  and 
that  there  was  considerable  feeling  in  favor 
of  General  Reyes  and  Provisional  President 
de  la  Barra,  the  virtually  unanimous  choice 
of  Madero  may  be  considered  an  absolute 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Mexican  people. 


Early  in  the  campaign.  General  Reyes  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate,  as 
did  also  Senor  de  la  Barra,  although  the  so- 
called  Catholic  party  insisted  upon  casting 
some  of  their  votes  for  the  provisional  presi- 
dent. The  new  President  was  almost  un- 
known a  year  ago.  As  recently  as  last  Feb- 
ruary, he  was  regarded  as  a  fanatic  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country,  and  fre- 
quently crossed  the  border  into  United  States 
territory,  where  American  officials  were 
searching  for  him  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws.  After  a  hard  campaign, 
Madero  defeated  the  Diaz  adherents,  forced 
the  venerable  dictator-president  to  flee  from 
the  country,  and  started  Mexico  on  her 
career  as  a  real  democratic  republic.  Madero 
went  into  politics  because  his  family,  a  large 
and  distinguished  one,  had  no  voice  in  the 
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Copyiiiiht  hy  IIr-   AnKniLtil   I'less  Assticiation,    New   "V'ork 
SENOR   JOSE   PINO    SUAREZ,  LAST   MONTH   ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT    OF    MEXICO 

government.  He  might  have  been  President 
immediately  after  the  flight  of  Diaz,  but 
instead  of  this,  he  renounced  the  title  of 
provisional  president,  and  proposed  the 
arrangement  by  which  De  la  Barra  became 
provisional  president,  pending  the  general 
popular  election.  He  has  borne  himself  with 
dignity  and  modesty,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  his  proving  a  safe,  honest, 
and  progressive  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mexi- 
can Repubhc. 

Italy  Mahes  Suddenly  last  month,  and  to 
War  on  the  uttcr  amazement  of  the 
"''  ^"  world,  except  the  few  students 
of  European,  particularly  Mediterranean 
European  j)olitics,  the  focus  of  interest  in 
African  affairs  passed  from  Morocco  to 
Tripoli.  For  nearly  three  months  Europe 
had  been  shuddering  at  the  possibility  of  war 
between  France  and  Germany  over  the 
question  of  Morocco.  Then,  just  as  it  was 
announced  oflicially  by  the  Berlin  Foreign 
OHice  that  the  two  go\-ernments  had  agreed 
absolutely  about  Morocco,  and  were  simply 
talking  about  "  compensations"  in  the  Congo, 


Italy  declared  war  against  Turkey.  With 
business-like  speed  and  thoroughness,  she 
sent  some  of  her  warships  across  the  400 
miles  of  water  that  separates  her  from  North 
Africa,  while  with  the  rest  of  her  na\-al  power 
she  scoured  the  Mediterranean  in  search  of 
the  few  ships  that  Turkey  possesses,  and  to 
cover  the  transportation  of  her  troops. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  the  entire  coast  of 
Tripoli  was  blockaded.  In  swift  succession 
came  startling  news.  The  port  of  Tripoli 
had  been  bombarded,  and  captured.  The 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  commanding  an  Italian 
squadron,  had  blockaded  Previsa  on  the 
Adriatic  Sea  just  north  of  Greece.  The 
Balkan  countries  and  the  rest  of  Europe  had 
declared  their  neutrality  in  the  contest. 
An  army  of  forty  thousand  Italian  troops 
had  been  landed  on  Tripolitanian  terri- 
tory. A  number  of  smaller  Turkish  war 
vessels  had  been  sunk.  The  cabinet  of  Hakki 
Pasha  at  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the 
new  ministry,  under  the  grand  viziership  of 
Said  Pasha,  had  ordered  the  expulsion  of  all 
Italians  from  Turkish  territory  and  the  com- 
plete boycott  of  Italian  goods.  Austria  had 
warned  Italy  against  landing  troops  on  the 
mainland  of  the  European  continent,  or  bom- 
barding towns  in  European  Turkey,  and 
Great  Britain  had  forbidden  Turkey  to  send 
any  of  her  military  forces  across  Egypt  into 
the  disputed  territory  of  Tripoli.  All  this 
happened  within  the  week  following  Sep- 
tember 29,  when  the  declaration  of  war  was 
issued  from  Rome. 

-^  The   direct  ground   upon   which 

Italian  Italy  claimed  the  right  to  seize 
Claims  Tripoli  was  set  forth  in  the  ulti- 
matum delivered  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  the  government  at  Constantinople,  on 
September  28.  This  statement,  signed  by 
the  Marquis  di  San  GiuHano,  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gave  a  long  list 
of  claims  made  by  Italy  against  Turkey  for 
economic  and  commercial  discriminations  in 
Tripoli,  and  injuries  to  Italian  commerce  and 
the  persons  of  Italian  citizens  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  All  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
Italians,  said  the  ultimatum,  in  the  regions 
mentioned  fTripoli  and  Cyrene]  "has  been 
systematically  opposed  and  unjustifiably 
crushed."  The  Italian  Government,  "hav- 
ing the  intention  henceforth  to  protect  its 
interests  and  its  dignity,  has  decided  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  military  occui)ation  of  Tripoli  and 
Cyrene."  Twenty-four  hours  was  given 
within  which  to  receive  a  decisi\-e,  favorable 
response  from  the  Ottoman  Government,  fail- 
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THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  THE  THEATER  OF  ITALY'S  WAR  AGAINST  TURKEY 


ing  which,  the  Italian  Minister  at  Constanti- 
nople was  instructed  to  inform  the  Porte  that 
Italian  warships  would  sail  for  Tripoli.  In 
the  official  reply  of  the  Porte,  denial  was 
made  of  unjust  discrimination  against  Italian 
enterprise,  and  ''  a  firm  desire  to  smooth  over 
the  difficulties"  was  expressed.  This  reply, 
not  being  considered  satisfactory,  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  was  made  from  Rome  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  29. 


Italy's 

Task 

Not  Easy 


It  was  evident,  by  the  middle  of 
last  month,  that  while  the  Italian 
naval  and  military  forces  had 
secured  undoubted  control  of  the  city  of 
Tripoli,  and  were  dominating  the  other  towns 
along  the  Tripolitan  coast  line,  chiefly  Derna 
and  Tobruk,  and  held  undisputed  command 
of  the  sea  against  any  naval  force  the  Turks 
could  bring  to  oppose  them,  nevertheless  the 
task  of  reducing  Tripoli  to  the  status  of  a 
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Ef^ypt  absolutely  under  British  control,  the 
acquisition  of  Tripoli  by  Italy  completes  the 
Europeanizing  of  North  Africa.  Mr.  E. 
Alexander  Powell's  article  on  Tripoli,  which 
appears  on  another  page  this  month,  written 
as  it  is  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
North  African  affairs,  with  its  splendid  illus- 
trations, will  give  the  reader  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  last  of  Turkey's  African  posses- 
sions, almost  as  large  as  France  and  Germany 
combined,  which  Italy  now  claims  as  her  own. 


It  would 


that  the  chief 


r  I  ,  --  -w^.v.  appear 
MiHtary  motivc  impelling  the  sudden 
^''"""'  action  of  Italy  in  Tripoli  was  a 
sense  of  the  growing  strength  of  Turkey. 
Luring  the  thirty  years  of  progressive  decay 
that  followed  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878, 
when  a  tacit  understanding  among  the 
powers  represented  had  assigned  TripoH  to 
Italy  as  her  share  of  what  was  then  regarded 
as  the  derelict  Ottoman  Empire,  Italy  could 
afford  to  look  on,  perhaps  with  occasional 
periods  of  impatience,  for  the  moment  of 
dissolution  when  she  should  enter  into  final 
possession.  A  change,  however,  came  with 
the  revolution  at  Constantinople  three  years 


THE  GUARDIAN  OF  GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  INTERESTS — 
"  VON  KIDERLEN — WACHT  ER  ?  " 
(This  legend,  which  may  freely  be  rendered  as  "von  Kid- 
erlen  on  the  Lookout,"  is  the  way  the  German  cartoon 
weekly  Kladderadalsch  refers  to  the  pugnacious,  watchful 
activity  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von  Kider- 
len-Waechter,  who  has  contested  France's  supremacy  in 
Morocco,  and  is  now  getting  what  "compensation"  he  can 
for  Germany  in  the  Congo) 

conquered  Italian  province  had  scarcely 
begun.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  some- 
what more  than  40,000  Italian  troops  in 
Tripoli, — an  armiy  of  occupation  larger  than 
might  seem  necessary,  until  one  remembers 
the  disastrous  experience  of  Italy  in  her 
Abyssinian  wars  of  1887  and  1896.  The  capa- 
city of  the  North  African  Arab  for  fighting  is 
respectfully  admitted  by  the  British,  French, 
and  Spanish  colonial  offices,  and  the  Italians 
are  apparently  not  going  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping if  they  can  help  it.  After  the  first  shock 
of  surprise,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  Mohammedan  world 
was  rising  to  oppose  the  Italian  invasion. 
On  another  page  this  month  we  quote  some 
significant  words  from  representative  jour- 
nals of  Constantinople,  which  indicate  that 
it  will  be  no  easy  task  that  Italy  has  set  her- 
self. With  France's  supremacy  acknowl- 
edged  in    Morocco,    Algeria,    and  Tunis,   and    and  training  the  Turkish  troops) 


FREIHERR     KOLMAR    VON    DER    GOI.TZ,    COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF   OF   THE    GERMAN    ARMY 
(General  von  der  Goltz.  known  as  von  dcr  Goltz  Pasha  by 
the  Turks,  is  responsible   for   the   present  high  efficiency  of 
the  Ottoman  army.      He  spent  five  or  six  years  organixing 
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REAR-ADMIRAL    AUBREY,   WHO    COMMANDED    THE 
-  -      -      FLEET    ATTACKING    TRIPOLI      -   - 


Cuin'rijht  by  P.icli  Bios. 

VICE-ADMIRAL    PRINCE    LUIGI    AMADEO,    DUKE    OF 
-    -      -  THE    ABRUZZI 


LEADERS   OF    ITALY'S   NAVY    IN    THE   WAR    WITH    TURKEY 


SAID   PASHA,    GRAND    VIZIER  SHEVKET    PASHA,    MINISTER    OF    WAR 

THE  CHIEF    FIGURES   IN    THE   PRESENT   TURKISH    GOVERNMENT 
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THE  PIOUS  WORLD  POWERS  CATCH  ITALY  ROBBING  TURKEYS  STRONG  BOX 

(This  cartoon  by  the  artist  of  the  Amslerdammer,  Amsterdam,  satirizes  the  virtuous  indignation  of  the  powers  at  Italy's 
aggression  upon  Turkey — while  all  the  world  knows  of  their  own  lapses) 


ago.  While  the  time  was  too  short  for  any 
great  advance  in  the  political  consolidation 
of  Turkey,  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
made  remarkable  progress.  Its  efficiency  was 
proved  in  the  three  successive  tests  of  the 
rising  of  Kurdish  tribes  in  the  Syrian  hinter- 
land, the  rebellion  in  Yemen  in  southwestern 
Arabia,  and  the  recent  troubles  in  northern 
Albania  on  the  Montenegrin  frontier.  The 
results  not  only  proved  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  as  an  instrument  of  war,  but  afforded 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  strong  spirit  of 
patriotism  among  the  populations  from 
which  it  was  drawn. 

These  demonstrations  of  military 
The  ...  V 

Psychoiogictii  powcr  wcrc  accompamcd  by  e\'i- 
oment  fjenccs  of  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  to  revive  the  Ottoman  navy,  a 
proceeding  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  the 
Italian  Government  with  the  conviction  that  if 
it  meant  to  avail  itself  of  the  general  under- 
standing among  the  powers,  and  the  specific 
declarations  of  disinterestedness  made  by 
England  and  France  regarding  Tripoli  in 
1 90 1,  it  had  not  much  time  to  lose.  A  furth- 
er impulse  to  this  conviction  was  the  fact 
that  the  moment  was  singularly  propitious. 


The  general  condition  of  Europe  is  such 
that  all  the  governments  dread  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  general  war.  Furthermore,  a 
large  part  of  the  Tripoli  division  of  the  Otto- 
man army  is  still  far  away  in  Yemen.  The 
Turkish  fleet  was  scattered,  and,  in  any  case, 
too  weak  and  unprepared  to  resist  the  Italian 
squadrons.  A  coup  de  main,  therefore,  was 
the  natural  course  to  adopt.  But  whether' 
its  execution  was  the  surprise  to  some  of  the 
powers  it  is  represented  as  having  been,  is 
open  to  doubt.  The  Italians  themselves 
appear  to  have  fully  made  up  their  minds 
and  not  to  have  hesitated  to  express  their 
intentions  quite  openly  in  print.  In  this 
connection  the  opinions  we  quote  on  another 
page  from  several  influential  Italian  peri- 
odicals will  prove  interesting.  At  all  events, 
the  occupation  of  the  coast  line  of  Tripoli 
from  Tunis  to  the  Egyptian  border  is  now  an 
accompHshed  fact. 

But  a  Lon     '^^^^  scrious  qucstion  of  the  hinter- 
Cuiw'iign    land   remains   to  be  solved.     If 
Probable     ^^^    statements    of    a    German 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Riigdich,  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  mili- 
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tary  possibilities  in  that  region,  are  to  be 
credited,  the  Italians  will  need  an  army  of 
not  less  than  80,000  men  to  render  their 
occupation  effective.  This  German  officer 
has  been  two  years  engaged  in  the  training  of 
the  Tripolitanian  local  militia,  of  which  some 
30,000  alone  are  cavalry,  which  could  be 
doubled,  in  case  of  emergency,  by  a  general 
levy  of  the  Arab  population,  in  addition  to 
the  trained  infantry  of  the  regular  divisions. 
With  the  remembrance  of  their  Abyssinian 
disasters  still  fresh  before  the  n,  the  Italian 
Government  will  no  doubt  proceed  with 
great  caution  in  regard  to  the  hinterland. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  nineties  of  the  last 
century,  Crispi  contemplated  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  discredit  which  the  massacres  in 
Armenia  had  brought  upon  the  government 
of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  but  his  plans 
were  upset  by  his  political  downfall,  and  no 
ItaHan  government  since  his  time  has  ven- 
tured to  move  in  the  matter  until  now.  The 
Crispi  program  comprised  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  action  than  the  present  one,  but 
the  internal  conditions  of  Italy  called  a  halt 
to  extended  aggressions  in  Abyssinia  and  any 
stirring  up  of  the  question  of  Tripoli. 


Significant 
Events  in 
Sweden 


While  the  eyes  of  Europe  have 
been  fixed  on  Italy  and  her 
adventure  to  the  southward, 
highly  significant  political  and  economic  de- 
velopments have  been  taking  place  almost 
unnoticed  in  the  far  north  of  the  continent,  in 


ITALY  S   MINISTER    OF    FOREIGN    AFFAIRS 

(The  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano,  who  sent  the  ultimatum 

to  Turkey,  the  first  act  in  the  war  drama) 

Scandinavia.  The  elections  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  Riksdag,  held  in  Sweden  on  September 
27,  were  of  unusual  importance.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  they 
inaugurated  for  the  entire  world  a  new  era 


PURE  AND  SIMPLE  DESERT— THE  TYPE  OF  WASTE  LAND  IN  TRIPOLI 

\0i  the  kind,  it  may  be  presumed,  Italy  would  make  to  blossom  like  the  rose) 
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based  on  complete  recognition  of  the  people's 
will  as  the  final  source  of  power.  The  old 
Riksdag  had  in  its  lower  house  (or  Second 
Chamber)  a  membership  of  223,  made  up  of 
98  Liberals,  go  Conservatives,  and  35  So- 
cialists. Though  the  Conservatives  did  not 
even  form  the  most  numerous  group,  and 
though  the  other  two  groups  were  able  and 
willing  to  cooperate  in  many  matters,  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Conserva- 
tive ministry  headed  by  Arvid  Lindman. 
The  new  general  elections  were  called  under 
a  recently  adopted  law,  providing  suffrage 
for  all  men  over  twenty-four.  To  offset  this 
extension  of  the  franchise,  the  Conservatives, 
aided  by  the  Crown  and  the  timidity  of 
certain  Liberal  elements,  had  forced  upon 
the  country  a  very  intricate  system  of 
proportional  representation,  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minorities.  Basing  their 
calculations  on  the  results  of  previous  elec- 
tions, the  Conservatives  hoped  that  the  new 
system  would  go  far  toward  giving  them  a 
working  majority  in  the  new  Riksdag.  But 
the  scheme  designed  for  their  own  benefit 
helped-  the  Socialists  instead.  The  new 
lower  house,  which  has  230  members,  is  com- 
posed of  loi  Liberals,  65  Conservatives  and 
64  Socialists.  As  some  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates were  elected  by  Socialist  votes  and  may 
prove  socialistic  in  their  final  affiliation,  the 
party  of  aristocratic  landholders  and  big 
industrialists  has  practically  become  the 
smallest  in  the  Riksdag, 


Neu,  Principle  ^^^^^V  significant  also  \yas 
of  Radical    change  of  policy  by  which 


the 

"    .       '        .      .  the 

oopera  ion  ^^^  radical  groups  made  this  out- 
come possible.  Instead  of  fighting  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatives,  the 
Liberals  and  Socialists  decided  that  neither 
party  had  any  chance  for  its  program 
until  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  dominance 
of  elements  openly  bent  on  thw^arting  and 
opposing  the  popular  will.  The  situation  was 
almost  identical  with  that  in  Germany  at 
present,  and  the  new  policy  of  radical  co- 
operation at  the  polls  against  the  common 
reactionary  enemy  had  the  same  striking 
effect.  Partly  because  of  this  alliance  and 
partly  because  of  the  operation  of  the  new 
law,  the  Socialists  obtained  representation  in 
many  agricultural  districts  where  otherwise 
they  would  have  had  small,  if  any,  chance. 
Premier  Lindman  and  his  cabinet  resigned 
on  September  30.  The  next  day  the  new 
ministry  was  promptly  formed  by  the  Liberal 
leader,  Karl  Staaff ,  concerning  whom  nothing 
better    can  be   said    than  that  he  was  the 


head  of  the  government  when  Norway 
broke  away  from  the  union  in  1905,  and  that 
in  such  capacity  he  did  much  to  prevent  his 
country  from  declaring  war  against  the 
seceding  sister  nation. 

Although  the  Socialists  refused 
^ZUZVr  to  join  the  new   ministry,   they 

will  probably  support  Premier 
Staaff  in  the  reforms  to  which  the  minis- 
try is  pledged.  Foremost  among  these 
must  be  counted  \'arious  measures  designed 
to  make  the  entire  administrative  system 
more  truly  democratic.  The  program  of 
the  Liberal  party  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  the  corresponding  political  group  in 
England,  and  in  many  features  it  is  not  only 
progressive  but  largely  socialistic.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  at  one  of  its  fiist 
meetings,  the  ministry  was  asked  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  extending  go\'ernment 
support  to  the  new  steamship  line  which 
intends  to  run  steamers  between  Stockholm 
and  San  Francisco  "for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing California  fruit,  instead  of  Italian,  to 
supply  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mar- 
kets." Whether  the  change  of  government 
will  tend  to  abate  the  labor  disturbances  so 
characteristic  of  Sweden  during  the  last 
decade  remains  an  open  question.  The 
radicalization  of  the  Swedish  masses  has  been 
progressing  with  startling  speed,  and  the 
process  gains  added  importance  from  the 
fact  that  popular  education  is  older  in 
Sweden  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Many  persons 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Sweden  belie\-e 
that  its  monarchical  form  of  government  is 
doomed,  and  that  the  coming  form  will  be 
not  only  republican  but  socialistic.  Even 
moderate  men  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  only  some  such  change,  giving  the  mass 
of  the  people  a  chance  at  the  soil,  can  save 
the  Swedish  nation  from  the  anemia  caused 
by  the  constant  emigration  of  its  most 
vital  elements  to  America. 


1 


A  New 
Russian 
Premier 


Czar  Nicholas  has  appointed 
Vladimir  Nikolaievitch  Kokovt- 
zov,  Russian  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  be  Premier  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr. 
Stolypin,  who  was  assassinated  on  September 
14.  Last  month,  in  these  pages,  we  referred 
to  the  chief  events  in  Stolypin's  career,  and 
pointed  out  that  his  removal  presaged  a  new 
order  of  things  in  Russia.  The  choice  of 
Kokovtzov  to  be  Premier  is  a  further  indica- 
tion of  this.  We  give  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
the  main  facts  of  the  new  Premier's  life,  and 
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quote  some  of  the  more  mature  opinions  of 
European  authorities  as  to  the  problems  that 
face  him  and  how  he  may  be  expected  to  meet 
them.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Kokovtzov 
is  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  Stolypin, 
and  more  susceptible  to  modern  progressive 
influences.  The  new  Premier  will  be  given  a 
respectful  hearing,  and  all  the  assistance  the 
reform  leaders  of  the  country  can  render. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Octobrists  has 
already  said  openly  in  the  Duma:  "Reforms 
are  sadly  needed,  reforms  have  been  promised, 
and — we  wait."  Americans  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  the  new  Russian 
Ambassador  to  this  country,  to  succeed 
Baron  Rosen,  is  George  Bakhmetiev.  He  is 
an  old  friend  of  the  United  States,  where  he 
has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  a  minor 
diplomatic  capacity,  and  where,  incidentally, 
he  found  a  clever  and  brilliant  wife.  The 
new  Ambassador  is  of  the  most  modern  type. 
One  of  the  first  subjects  upon  which  he  will 
be  expected  to  take  some  definite  stand  is 
the  much-discussed  question  of  the  validity, 
in  Russia,  of  United  States  passports  issued 
to  Hebrews  for  use  in  traveling  in  Russia. 
Heretofore  these  have  not  been  honored. 


Real 


The  revolution,  which  has  been 
Re'u'oiution  hanging  over  China  for  more  than 
in  China  ^  year,  and  of  which  the  uprising 
in  the  province  of  Sze-chuan,  already  noted 
in  these  pages,  is  only  a  small  part,  began  in 
earnest  last  month.  A  concerted  attack  of 
large  rebel  forces  on  a  number  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  provinces  of  Sze-chuan,  Hupeh, 
and  Hunan  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Hang- 
kow.  By  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
Assembly  had  seceded  from  the  imperial 
Government,  and  the  anti-Manchu  revolu- 
tion was  in  full  swing.  The  rebels,  appar- 
ently well  organized  and  financially  strong, 
confiscated  the  local  treasuries  and  the 
banks,  issued  their  own  paper  money,  and 
openly  proclaimed  their  intention  of  over- 
throwing the  dynasty  and  establishing  a 
republic.  All  reports  indicate  excellent  organ- 
ization among  the  revolutionists,  who  com- 
mand the  loyalty  of  a  large  number  of  troops. 
By  October  20  they  had  captured  and  were 
administering  the  government  of  several  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  empire,  including  the 
important  commercial  centers  of  Hangkow, 
Kai-fong,  and  Wu-chang.  Risings  were  re- 
ported in  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan, 
and  in  Nanking,  capital  of  Kwangsu.  At 
least  one  battle  of  large  proportions  was 
fought  with  doubtful  results,  the  wavering 
loyalty  of  the  imperial  troops  more  than  off- 


HIS    EXCELLENCY    GEORGE    BAKHMETIEV,    THE    NEW 

RUSSIAN    AMBASSADOR    TO   THE    UNITED 

STATES,  AND  HIS  AMERICAN  WIFE 

setting  their  numerical  superiority  over  the 
insurgents.  The  Manchu  Government  at 
Peking,  seeing  its  own  life  in  peril,  at  once 
recalled  Yuan  Shih  Kai  to  power.  On 
October  14  the  Premier,  Prince  Ching,  ap- 
pointed Yuan  to  a  sort  of  dictator-premier- 
ship. Yuan,  whose  title  is  that  of  Vice- 
Regent  of  the  provinces  of  Hupeh,  Hunan, 
and  Kwang-Tung,  is  one  of  the  strong,  pro- 
gressive men  of  China,  who,  while  in  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  the  demands  of  the 
revolutionists,  is  also  a  parti'san  of  a  strong 
central  government.  He  would  not  accept 
the  position  until  the  Government  had  agreed 
to  bring  about  certain  reforms,  in  adminis- 
tration, the  system  of  taxation  and  the 
extension  of  railroads.  It  was  because  of 
his  progressive  views  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Government  service  three  years  ago. 

Some  Causes  ^^6  primary  cause  of  the  present 

and        revolt  iu  China  is  hatred  of  the 

Reasons      M^nchu  dynasty,  intensified  by 

the  pinch  of  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  great 

masses  of  the  Chinese  population.     Hatred 

and  an  empty  stomach  have  been  the  causes 
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THE  SCENE  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  OUTBREAK  IN  CHINA,  MAINLY  IN  THE  PROVINCES  OF 

SZE-CHUAN,  HUPEH  AND  HUNAN 


of  most  revolutions  in  the  world's  history. 
The  present  movement  is  not  the  work  of 
any  one  man  or  party,  although  the  names  of 
several  eminent  Chinamen  are  connected  with 
it.  It  is  a  revolution  of  all  the  Chinese 
against  what  history  will  certainly  indict  as 
a  very  bad  government.  A  national  spirit 
of  unity  has  been  developing  among  the 
Chinese  during  recent  years,  and  the  demand 
for  parliamentary  government,  by  which  they 
hope  to  obtain  much  needed  reforms,  has  been 
insistent  and  loud.  Last  spring,  when  the 
Provincial  Assembly  sent  delegates  to  Peking 
to  demand  a  constitution  and  a  Parliament, 
the  government  disbanded  the  meeting  by 
military  force.  The  Assembly  submitted  to 
dissolution,  and  the  advocates  of  real  parlia- 
mentary government  organized  themselves 
into  a  Constitutional  League.  Then  came 
the  floods  and  famine,  and  the  spark  was  set 
to  the  magazine.  More  than  a  year  ago,  in 
these  pages,  a  Japanese  writer,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  conditions  throughout  the  Far 
East  in  an  article  under  the  title  "The 
Coming  Crisis  in  China,"  described  the  ways 
in  which  the  inefficiency,  corruption,  and  op- 
pression of  the  Manchu  Government  have 
been  responsible  for  practically  all  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  woes  of  the  modern 
Chinaman.  We  hope,  next  month,  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  comprehensive  article 
which  shall  give  the  genesis,  history,  and 
])resent  status  of  the  entire  revolutionary 
movement.  This  time  it  looks  as  though 
the  age-long  struggle  of  the  Chinaman 
would  achieve  its  aim. 


Hdtred  ^^^  Manchu  dynasty  has  ruled 
of  in  China  since  1644.  In  that 
""c  u  ygg^j.  ^j^g  Tartar  conqueror  from 
Manchuria  took  the  capital  city  of  the  Ming 
Chinese  emperors  and  burned  it.  The  last 
of  the  Mings,  Hwai-Tsung,  committed  sui- 
cide. Shunchi,  the  first  of  the  Tsing  (pure) 
dynasty,  as  the  Manchus  refer  to  themselves, 
himself  began  the  long  career  of  govern- 
mental abuse,  graft,  extortion,  and  personal 
corruption  that  have  characterized  the  ruling 
class  in  China  from  that  day  to  this.  So 
much  a  matter  of  course  has  official  corrup- 
tion become  in  the  official  life  of  China  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  all  revenues  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  legitimate  "squeeze." 
The  financial  resources  of  a  patient,  produc- 
tive people  like  the  Chinese,  themselves 
essentially  honest  and  industrious  to  an  un- 
usual degree,  have  always  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  pay  all  legitimate  go^'ernnlent 
expenses  and  to  provide  for  many  urgently 
necessary  public  works.  Flood  and  famine 
could  probably  have  been  averted  long  ago 
in  China  if  a  little  of  the  money  wrongfully 
extorted  from  the  people  had  been  applied 
to  progressive  public  works.  For  years  a 
plan  has  been  maturing  to  overthrow  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  maturing  silently,  although 
the  central  Government  knew  of  its  existence. 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  propaganda 
abroad,  which  consisted  largely  in  raising 
money  and  enlisting  the  sympathy  of  foreign 
peoples,  has  been  under  the  gcncralshii")  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen,  who  has  been  making  secret 
journeys  throughout  Europe  and  the  United 
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C  '^jri^lu  by  Uu>.lei'wo  /d  &  Uniler>\ood,  Nt-w  York 

THE  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  HANKOW  ON  THE  PEKING-HANKOW  LINE 

(Showing  Americans  leaving  the  town  just  as  the  present  revolution  broke  out) 


States  in  an  endeavor  to  finance  the  re- 
bellion. NationalisTi  has  been  awakened 
among  the  race  of  Han,  the  real  Chinese,  and 
they  have  come  to  realize  their  power.  The 
young  men  have  studied  abroad  and  have 
become  dissatisfied  with  conditions  at  home. 
Since  the  United  States  remitted  its  share  of 
the  Boxer  indemnity,  hundreds  of  young 
students  from  the  Celestial  Empire  have  been 
studying  at  American  colleges,  their  way 
being  paid  out  of  the  fund,  which  China 
determined  to  expend  in  this  way.  These  stu- 
dents are  the  real  factors  in  the  present  crisis. 


China's 

Militinj 

Deuelopment 


While  there  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  deprecate  the  Chinese 
military  awakening,  those  coun- 
tries most  directly  concerned,  Russia  and 
Japan,  are  exhibiting  unmistakable  interest 
in  the  way  in  which  the  vast  empire  is  prepar- 
ing to  assert  itself  in  Manchuria  and  adjoining 
territory.  Although  the  Chinese  military 
program  is  still  some  way  from  completion, 
considerable  progress  has  been  made,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  unifying  the  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  the  census  which  has  been  taken  recently 


enables  the  conscription  to  be  mechanically 
effective.  The  forces  stationed  in  the  three 
Eastern  Provinces  and  the  Amur  army  number 
to  date  more  than  1 10,000  men  all  told.  These 
are  under  the  Viceroys  of  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces  and  are  distributed  in  the  principal 
towns  along  the  South  Manchurian  Railway. 
So  matters  stood  when  the  present  revolution 
broke  out  and  the  Peking  Government  was 
forced  to  transfer  most  of  its  seasoned  north- 
ern troops  to  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River. 

Japanese  and  ""'^^^^  ^hc  Japanese  press  abstains 
Russian  from  commcut  on  this  steady 
Comment  accumulatiou  of  Chinese  strength 
in  the  disputed  region  of  Manchuria,  the  Rus- 
sian press  views  it  with  pessimistic  eyes,  more 
particularly  since  the  hurried  return  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  General  Soukhomlinoff, 
from  his  recent  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
Far  East.  The  conservative  St.  Petersburg 
Novoye  Vremya  openly  admits  that  a  panic  has 
broken  out  among  Russians,  and  that  the 
sick  in  the  frontier  guards  stations  have  been 
hurried  to  Harbin,  while  the  Russian  officials 
have  sent  their  families  back  to  Russia,  This 
leads  Professor  Schiemann,   writing  in   the 
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So  far  the  Japanese  have  not  per- 
^sJppnes      mitted  the  formation  of  such  a 

force  on  the  line  between  Mukden 
and  Antung  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
River.  Last  year  German  houses  delivered 
95,000  rifles  in  Manchuria,  and  one  firm  has 
engaged  to  supply  the  provincial  government 
of  Mukden  with  50,000  rifles,  which  probably 
explains  the  presence  of  a  German  Vice-Con- 
sul  at  Tsitsihar  where  otherwise  Germany  has 
no  material  interest.  One  of  the  Clunese 
arsenals  is  busy  turning  out  millions  of  car- 
tridges. A  Harbin  paper,  the  New  Life,  de- 
scribes, the  strengthening  and  arming  of  the 
Chinese  constabulary  as  proceeding  with 
unceasing  energy  in  the  back  settlements  of 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railwav. 


YUAN    SHIH-KAI,    CHINA  S    STRONG    MAN 

(Who  is  trying  to  put  down  the  revolution) 

Berlin  Kreuz-Zeitung,  to  remark  that  the 
peaceful  outcome  of  the  late  diplomatic  con- 
flict between  China  and  Russia  has  merely 
deferred  the  crisis,  and  for  only  a  short  time. 
He  goes  on  to  detail  how  what  amounts  to 
the  formation  of  a  great  landsturm  force  in 
Manchuria  is  being  carried  out.  Every  farm 
of  a  given  area  has  to  furnish  one  man  from  20 
to  25  years  of  age,  and  each  village  on  an  aver- 
age from  15  to  20  men  who,  in  bodies  of  tens 
and  hundreds,  wall  act  together  under  differ- 
ent leaders.  Each  hundred  is  armed  with 
modern  Mauser  rifles  supplied  with  fron 
one  to  two  hundred  cartridges  each,  and  has 
daily  drill,  exercise,  and  shooting  practise. 
Besides  this  they  perform  night  patrol  duty 
between  their  villages  and  keep  in  touch  with 
the  adjacent  district.  Students  are  sent  out 
to  explain  the  necessity  and  duty  of  defending 
land  and  home.  In  the  district  of  Chulun- 
chen  north  of  Harbin  this  constabulary  will 
be  furnished  with  machine  guns  as  will  each 
village  along  the  line  of  the  Manchurian  rail- 
way, and  this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Rus- 
sians must  reckon.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  force,  moreover,  is  now  known  to  l)c 
secretly  in  synij>athy  with  the  revolution- 
aries in  the  Yangste  Valley. 


DR.    SUN    YAT    SEN,  ONE   OF    THE    CHINESE    REVO- 
LUTIONARY   LEADERS 
(Who  has  spent  the  past  five  years  soliciting  foreign  money 
and  sympathy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  government) 
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The  importance  of  naval  power, 
Nauai       -^yYiQXi  intellisentlv  directed,  and 

Happenings  ,     ,     ,  r      \  ■  r 

the  helplessness  of  ships  of  war 
against  unforeseen  accident,  or  when  un- 
skillfully  managed,  were  brought  vividly  to 
the  world's  attention  last  month.  Else- 
where in  these  pages  we  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  commission  under  whose  charge 
the  battleship  Maine  is  being  raised  in 
Havana  Harbor,  and  to  the  death  of  Ad- 
miral Schley,  both  of  which  events  recall  our 
war  with  Spain  thirteen  years  ago.  By  a 
rather  interesting  coincidence,  just  as  the 
report  was  being  issued  on  the  condition  of 
the  Maine,  the  Republic  of  Cuba  launched  its 
first  home-built  warship  and  only  a  few  days 
before  the  transatlantic  liner,  the  Olympic,  the 
largest  vessel  afloat,  was  rammed  and  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  British  war  cruiser 
Hawke,  whose  captain  made  a  mistake  in 
maneuvering.  Still  a  few  days  later,  owing 
to  radical  chemical  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  a  large  amount  of  powder  stored  in 
her  magazine,  a  terrible  explosion  completely 
wrecked  the  French  battleship  Liberie  in  the 
harbor  of  Toulon,  and  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  200  of  her  sailors.  The  value  of  sea 
power  in  a  war,  bearing  out  Captain  Mahan's 
famous  dictum,  was,  perhaps,  never  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  part  played 
in  the  present  Turko-Italian  war  by  the 
Italian  fleet.  With  a  splendid  army,  much 
more  numerous  than  that  of  Italy's,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  best  fighting  stock  in  the 
world,  Turkey  must  sit  down  and  passively 
submit  to  defeat  after  defeat  because  she  has 
no  ships  and  cannot  get  at  her  adversary. 
Meanwhile  Italian  ships  can  scour  her  coasts, 
bombard  and  capture  her  ports,  and  guard 
the  transportation  of  Italian  troops  to  where- 
soever the  Italian  Government  may  see  fit  to 
send  them.  Last  month  Secretary  Meyer 
completed  plans  for  a  review  in  New  York 
Harbor  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  ever 
assembled  in  American  waters,  on  October 
31  and  November  i. 


right  to  vote.  The  State  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  and  every  effort  was  made  to  get 
out  a  full  vote  both  for  and  against  the 
proposition.  The  election,  which  took  place 
on  October  10,  was  so  close  that  for  a  time  it 
was  believed  to  be  as  indecisive  as  the  voting 
in  Maine.  The  earher  returns,  from  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  told  strongly  against 
the  amendment,  but  the  rural  districts  of  the 


New  Votes 

for 

Women 


Last  month  reference  was  made 
in  these  pages  to  the  heated 
contest  in  Maine  over  constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
voters  of  the  State  were  almost  equally 
divided,  and  for  weeks  after  the  election  the 
issue  remained  in  doubt.  It  was  at  length 
conceded  to  the  friends  of  the  prohibition 
amendment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  were 
campaigning  for  an  amendment  to  the  Cali- 
fornia constitution  conferring  on  women  the 


"now  dance!" 

(The  woman  voter  will  now  lend  a  hand  in  "cleaning  up" 

California) 

From  the  Globe  (New  York) 

State,  from  which  the  results  were  reported 
later,  scored  quite  as  heavily  in  favor  of  it, 
so  that  the  general  result  was  the  adoption  of 
equal  suffrage  in  California  by  a  substantial 
plurality.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  male 
voters  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  question 
to  cast  their  votes.  This  was  something  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  number  who  voted  for 
Governor  at  the  last  preceding  State  election. 

Tt.   owA     California  is  the  sixth  State  in  the 

The  bixth  .  _ 

Suffrage  Union  to  adopt  woman  sunrage. 
^^"'^  It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
group  in  point  of  population,  and  its  two  large 
cities,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  com- 
pare with  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
East.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  amendment 
by  the  State  of  Washington,  one  year  ago, 
was  followed  almost  at  once  by  the  active 
participation  of  women  in  the  civic  regenera- 
tion of  Seattle.  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
women  of  California  will  have  a  like  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  strength  in  municipal 
politics  for  som.e  time,  and  no  very  radical 
changes  are  looked  for  in  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  State  at  large.     In  the  States  of 
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Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  where 
women  have  had  the  ballot  for  many  years,  the 
outward  and  \-isible  signs  of  change  in 
governmental  conditions  are  very  few.  It  is 
believed  by  the  advocates  of  equal  suffrage 
that  the  example  of  California  will  have  an 
impcrta.it  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  their 
cause  m  Oregon,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin, 
where  the  question  will  be  submitted  to 
popular  vote  during  the  coming  year.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Cali- 
fornia amendment  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  enfranchized  women  in  the  United  States 
by  nearly  loo  per  cent. 

The  people  of  California  voted 
'•'ffad^cah'sm"  ^^  twenty-two  Other  amendments 

along  with  that  on  the  suffrage. 
The  total  votes  cast  for  and  against  these 
other  propositions  were  very  rnuch  smaller 
than  the  vote  on  suffrage,  but  the  majorities 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  for  the 
recall  of  officials  (including  judges)  were  fairly 
overwhelming.  The  recall,  which  has  been 
especially  denounced  of  late  by  President 
Taft,  received  a  majority  of  approximately 
100,000  votes.  The  initiative  and  referen- 
dum had  over  60,000.  The  majorities  for  the 
other  amendments  were  much  smaller.  These 
provided  for  civil-service  reform,  workmen's 
compensation,  and  larger  powers  to  cities  and 
counties  in  making  their  own  charters,  and 
increased  the  powers  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission.  Following  the  method  estab- 
lished by  Oregon,  the  State  government 
distributed,  prior  to  the  election,  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  amendments  to  be  voted  on 
and  the  official  arguments  pro  and  con. 

„   ,,     The  New  York  Legislature,  after 

New  York's  .  °  ' 

Primary  a  scssion  01  extraordinary  length, 
'"^  broken  by  a  summer  recess, 
adjourned  early  last  month.  The  New  York 
City  charter,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
these  pages  last  month,  was  defeated  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  but  election  and  primary  bills 
satisfactory  to  Tammany  were  passed.  The 
latter  measure  provides  for  a  system  of  voting 
on  candidates  which  differs  so  essentially 
from  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  the 
direct  primary  as  to  make  the  appropriation 
of  the  term  a  misnomer.  One  of  the  features 
of  this  system  is  the  preference  given  to  the 
"regular"  organization  ticket.  Not  only  do 
the  "regular"  candidates  have  the  preferen- 
tial position  on  the  ballot,  but  the  use  of  the 
party  emblem  is  permitted  to  cover  these 
candidates'  names,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the     nominees     for    committeemen.     It    is 


further  provided  that  party  funds  may  be 
used  by  committees  to  nominate  their  own 
members,  as  well  as  to  get  their  candidates 
for  office  named  and  to  get  out  the  vote  for 
the  regular  ticket  at  the  primary.  The  New 
York  voter  is  slightly  better  off  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  than  he  was  before  its 
enactment,  so  far  as  his  privileges  in  the 
naming  of  candidates  are  concerned.  Before 
he  had  no  chance  whatev-er  against  the  party 
organization  in  the  event  of  an  anti-ma"chine 
movement  within  party  lines.  Now  he  has 
the  opportunity,  by  making  extraordinary 
exertion  and  going  to  great  trouble  and 
ex-pense,  to  get  the  name  of  a  desired  candi- 
date on  the  official  primary  ballot.  After 
five  years  of  agitation,  this  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  in  New  York  State  goes 
under  the  name  of  "direct  nominations." 

Two  of  the  amendments  to  the 
and  the  Ncw  York  elcction  law  passed  by 
Election  Law  ^-^^  Legislature  were  promptly 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  New  York  constitution  pro- 
vides that  in  communities  of  less  than  5000 
inhabitants  voters  shall  not  be  required  to 
register  personally  on  the  first  registration 
day.  The  Legislature  sought  to  compel  all 
citizens  whose  names  were  not  on  the  last 
year's  election  lists  to  register  personally. 
But  the  court  held  that  in  this  provision  the 
Legislature  exceeded  its  power.  Another 
amendment  of  the  election  law  provided  that 
a  candidate's  name  should  appear  only  once 
on  the  ballot.  This,  of  course,  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  fusion  tickets  in  New  York 
City.  The  court  held  that  this  was  discrimi- 
nation between  electors  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  afforded  for  voting  for 
candidates  of  their  choice,  and  hence  was 
unconstitutional.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  decision  in  New  York  City  was  the 
inauguration  of  a  fusion  campaign  against 
Tammany  for  the  county  offices. 

The  session  of  at  least  one  other 
^ZllUlture    State  Legislatuu^  in  191 1  will  be 

remembered  for  its  unusual  length. 
Although  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut, 
the  first  Democratic  Governor  of  the  State 
in  eighteen  years,  had  advocated  a  short 
session,  the  Legislature  remained  at  work  all 
through  the  summer  and  finally  adjourned  on 
September  26.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  of  the  session  was  the  creation  of  a 
public  utilities  commission,  to  leplace  the 
State  Railroad  Commission.  This  was  the 
culmination  of  a  six-years'  campaign  by  the 
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business  meii  of  the  State.  Another  im- 
portant law  provided  for  an  industrial  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  conditions  under 
which  women  and  minors  work.  Connecticut 
sets  a  good  example  to  other  States  in  ap- 
propriating $1,000,000  for  the  harbor  of  New 
London,  nistead  of  relying  on  the  liberality 
of  the  general  Government. 

«.,       .     In  the  country  at  large  this  is  a 

City  and  ,    cl     rr  )>  1      ^    •       ^^ 

stute       pohtical     off  year,     but  m  three 

Campaigns     ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^   g^^^^g  jj^.^jy  ^^^_ 

pai'^ns  are  now  in  progress  and  will  culminate 
on  November  7.  In  a  few  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country  important  municipal  elec- 
tions are  taking  place  this  autumn,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  month.  The  San  Francisco 
primaries,  held  late  in  September,  resulted  in 
a  decisive  victory  for  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  who 
will  succeed  Mayor  ^IcCarthy,  the  union 
labor  official  who  was  chosen  two  years  ago. 
In  the  Philadelphia  primaries,  held  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  265,000  ballots  were  cast. 
On  the  Republican  side,  George  H.  Earle, 
Jr.,  who  had  the  support  of  United  States 
Senator  Penrose,  won  the  nomination  by  a 
safe  pluraUty,  while  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
won  both  the  Democratic  and  "Keystone" 
nominations.  It  is  a  sign  of  encouragement 
that  five-sixths  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the 


city  that  has  been  characterized  as  "corrupt 
and  contented"  are  sufficiently  exercised  to 
come  out  and  vote  in  a  primary  contest,  and 
it  must  at  least  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
nominations  that  they  represent  their  re- 
spective   parties.     In    Baltimore,    which    is 
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JAMES    ROLPH,    JR. 
(The  next  Mayor  of  San  Francisco) 

interested  this  year  in  an  election  of  State 
officers,  the  exposure  of  frauds  at  the  pri- 
maries has  aroused  intense  indignation  among 
men  of  all  parties.  Election  officials  and 
politicians  of  both  parties  are  involved  in  the 
primary  frauds,  but  the  party  in  power, 
whose  candidate  for  Governor  this  year  is 
State  Senator  Arthur  Pue  Gorm.an,  is  likely 
to  suffer  m.ore  severely  from  the  disclosures, 
particularly  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
Hon.  Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough,  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Governorship,  is 
making  an  unusually  vigorous  canvass. 


Rhode  Island 


HON.   PHILLIPS   LEE   GOLDSBOROUGH 
(Republican  Candidate  for  Governor  of  Maryland) 


Massachusetts  ^^  Massachusetts,  the  State-wide 
and  primary  had  its  first  trial  this 
year  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
for  the  State  offixes.  Governor  Foss  easily 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, while  Lieutenant-Governor  Louis  A. 
Frothingham  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans. There  was  a  large  vote,  and  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  express  satisfaction  with 
the  workings  of  the  primary  machinery  under 
the  new  law.     In  their  platform  the  Demo- 
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HO.V.    ARTHUR    PUE    GORMAN 

(Son  of  the  late  United  States  Senator  Gorman,  and  now  the 

Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Maryland) 


crats  of  the  State  urge  the  aboUtion  of  party 
enrolment  in  primaries,  favor  the  submission 
of  the  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  a 
popular  vote,  endorse  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  the  direct  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  and  declare  for  immediate 
tariff  revision.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  Re- 
publicans have  renominated  Governor  Poth- 
ier,  while  the  Democratic  nominee  is  the 
Hon.  Lewis  A.  Waterman,  who  also  led  the 
party  last  year  and  was  defeated  by  a  margin 
of  only  a  few  hundred  votes.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  favors  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  an  income  tax. 

„    . .   ,    The  schedule  of  President  Taft's 

President  ,  . 

Taft's  trip  across  the  continent,  as 
^''"'  outlined  in  last  month's  Review 
OF  Reviews,  was  carried  out  with  few  varia- 
tions, and  the  return  journey  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  begun  on  October  17. 
Plans  under  consideration  for  an  extension 
of  the  trip  during  the  first  half  of  November, 
if  finally  adopted,  will  bring  the  total  mileage 
of  the  Presidential  tour  to  over  16,000,  thus 
breaking  all  known  records.  The  President 
made  many  speeches  on  his  way  to  and  from 
the  coast,  and  was  everywhere  cordially 
welcomed.  At  St.  Louis  he  replied  to  criti- 
cisms of  the  Tariff  Board  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Underwood  and  others.     In  com- 


menting on  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
of  this  board,  the  President  granted  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  a  board  all  the  members 
of  which  shall  have  expert  knowledge  upon 
all  the  subjects  of  the  tariff. 


The 
Tariff 
Board 


Even  if  such  experts  could  be 
obtained,  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing them  in  the  board  itself  is 
questionable.  The  President  believes  it  bet- 
ter to  appoint  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  investigations,  calculating  costs,  and 
digesting  and  analyzing  evidence,  so  as  to 
reach  conclusions  which  may  be  stated  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  use  them. 
With  this  result  in  view,  the  President  put 
at  the  head  of  this  Tariff  Board  Professor 
Henry  C.  Emery,  a  trained  economist.  With 
him  are  associated  Mr.  Alvin  Sanders,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Breeder's  Gazette;  the  Hon. 
James  B.  Reynolds,  for  four  years  an  Assist- 
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GOVERNOR    FOSS    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
(Renominated  by  the  Democrats  on  a  "Progressive" 
platform) 
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THE  TARIFF   BOARD   IN   SESSION   IN    WASHINGTON    LAST   MONTH 

(From  left  to  right:  Thomas  W.  Page,  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  Henry  C.  Emery,  James  B.  Reynolds,  and  William  M.  Howard) 

ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of 
customs,  under  President  Roosevelt;  Profes- 
sor Thomas  W.  Page,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  economist  of  standing;  and  former 
Congressman  William  M.  Howard,  of  Geor- 
gia. While  maintaining  that  the  board  as 
at  present  constituted  is  as  independent  and 
impartial  as  any  board  can  be,  the  President 
still  advocates  the  establishment  by  law  of 
a  permanent  tariff  commission,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Senate, 


Progresaiues 

In 

Politics 


The  first  national  conference  of 
"Progressive"  Republicans  was 
held  at  Chicago  on  October  i6. 
Two  hundred  delegates  from  twenty-five 
States  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  for  the 
Presidency  and  declared  for  a  direct  primary 
as  a  means  for  the  expression  of  a  Presidential 
choice.  The  leading  participants  in  this 
conference  were  the  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield, 
of  Ohio;  United  States  Senators  Crawford, 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Clapp,  of  Minnesota; 
and  Professor  C.  E.  Merriam,  of  Chicago.  It 
was  announced  that  Senator  La  Follette  would 
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SENATOR  ROBERT  M.   LA   FOLLETTE    OF   WISCONSIN 

(Progressive  Republican  Candidate  for  President, 

endorsed  by  the  Chicago  conference  held 

last   month) 
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shortly  begin  speech-making  tours  of  the 
Middle  West  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  Progressive  movement. 


A  Real 


A  national  convention  was  held 
'iniikw  by  American  Indians  on  their 
Conference  ^^^,^  initiative  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  race  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
October  12-15.  The  annual  Lake  Mohonk 
conferences,  which  have  done  much  in  the 
past  for  the  uplift  of  the  Indian,  have  always 
been  held  under  the  auspices  of  white  people. 
The^Columbus  gathering  was  a  purely  Indian 
affair.  The  only  participants  were  men  and 
women  of  Indian  blood.  They  represented 
many  tribes  and  many  States.  But  the  sole 
object  of  the  convention  was  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  race  of  native  Amsricins.  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  conference  industrial  problems  had 
an  important  place,  as  well  as  higher  educa- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  native  Indian  art. 


The 


On    October    16    the    American 
Tobacco      Tobacco  Company  filed  with  the 
Trusts  Plan  Q^^^;^^  Q^^^^  fo^  the  Southem 

District  of  New  York  its  plan  of  dissolution 
by  which  it  proposes  to  surrender  its  monop- 
oly of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  to- 
bacco trade  and  restore  lawful  conditions  as 
directed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  its  notable  decision  last  June.  If 
the  Circuit  Court  approves  the  plan,  the 
business  in  tobacco  and  related  products  will 
in  the  future  be  divided  aiiong  fourteen 
"separate  and  independent  companies,  no 
one  of  then  having  control  of  or  dominance 
in  the  trade  as  to  any  of  the  products  manu- 
factured by  it;  no  one  of  them  having  any 
dominance  or  controlling  position  as  to  the 
purchase  of  raw  material  of  any  kind^  no 
one  of  them  having  any  interest,  by  way 
of  ownership  of  stocks  or  other  »vise,  in 
any  other  of  then,  and  each  of  them 
being  a  company,  whether  now  existing  or 
to  be  created  under  the  plan,  in  which  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  will  have  no 
interest."  The  radical  nature  of  the  changes 
is  emphasized  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  trust,  either  directly  or  through  the  own- 
ership of  stock,  has  heretofore  controlled  the 
production  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  smoking 
tobacco  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
80  per  cent,  of  the  plug  tobacco,  79  Der  cent, 
of  the  fine  cut,  80  per  cent,  of  cigarettes, 
13  per  cent,  of  cigars,  go  per  cent,  of  snuff, 
and  03  per  cent,  of  Httle  cigars."  It  was 
do  ni  lant  also  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turi.ig  licorice  paste  and  Porto  Rican  to- 
bacco, controlled  the  entire  trade  with  for- 


eign countries,  and  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  domestic  retail  trade.  The  stocks, 
factories,  brands,  and  other  properties  with 
which  the  American  Tobacco  Company  pro- 
poses to  part  in  order  to  restore  competition 
in  all  these  lines  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$115,000,000  and  earned  a  net  annual  income 
based  on  actual  results  in  1 910  of  $22,593,312. 

Investing  ^^  ^^  '^'^^y  i^s^tuTe  of  the  case 
Public's  the  disintegration  plan  is  com- 
I merest      ^^^^^^^^  -^^  (jg^^ij     ^^at  part  of 

it  in  w  hich  the  investing  public  is  m^ost  inter- 
ested, however,  conterrplates  the  distribution 
of  the  domestic  business  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Con  pany  among  three  corporations 
besides  itself,  nan  ely  the  Liggett  and  Myers 
Tobacco  Con- pany  and  the  P.  Lorillard  Com- 
pany, to  be  orgarized,  and  the  R.  J.  Rey- 
nolds Tobacco  Company,  an  existing  cor- 
poration. Ihese  three  companies  are  to  issue 
new  bonds  and  stock  to  the  total  amount  of 
$115,000,000  and  the  present  holders  of 
Tobacco  securities  are  to  be  offered  the  fol- 
lowing exchange:  For  the  6  per  cent.  To- 
bacco bonds,  1 20  in  cash  for  one-half  of  each 
individual's  holdings  and  for  the  other  half 
new  7  per  cent,  bonds  at  par  of  the  Liggett 
and  Myers  and  Lorillard  companies;  for  the 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  96  in  cash  for  one-half  and 
for  the  other  half  new  5  per  cent,  bonds  at 
par  in  the  I  iggett  and  Myers  and  Lorillard 
Corr panics;  for  one-third  of  each  individual's 
holdings  of  preferred  stcck  new  7  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock  at  par  in  the  two  new  con" panics. 

<,.^TJ"?J^     The  common  stock  of  the  Amer- 

Stockholders    .  .  , 

to  Furnish  icau  I  obacco  Company  is  to  be 
New  Cash    j^^^  .^^  ^y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  present 

holders,  freqrently  referred  to  as  the  "in- 
siders." But  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe  at  par  to  $36,651,925  new  common 
stock  of  the  corr panics  to  be  organized  and 
will  receive  in  the  nature  of  a  dividend  the 
two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  R.  J. 
Reynolds  C  on  pany,  now  owned  by  tlie  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Conpary.  The  latter  will 
thus  be  able  to  pay  off  its  present  outstand- 
ing bonds,  and  will  be  left  with  $52,549,400 
preferred  stock,  to  which  voting  rights  will 
be  given,  and  $40,260,400  common  stock  as 
its  only  outstanding  secvrities.  Attorneys 
for  the  Tobacco  Tru^t  point  01; t  that  none 
of  the  four  companies  will  in  effect  tave  any 
interest  in  or  relation  to  the  others,  althovgh 
at  the  outset  they  will  all  of  necessity  have 
many  stockholders  in  common.  Two-thirds 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  Cigars  Stores  Com- 
pany now  owned  by  the  American  Tobacco 
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Company  will  be  distributed  to  the  latter's 
common  stockholders.  The  Imperial  To- 
bacco Company  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  British- American  Company  Ltd.  have 
been  bound  by  contracts  with  the  Amer- 
ican trust  which  forbid  them  from  doing 
business  in  the  United  States,  except  in  buy- 
ing leaf  tobacco.  These  contracts  will  be 
terminated,  leaving  each  of  the  foreign  com- 
panies free  to  compete  in  this  country.  The 
live  "accessory  companies"  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  found  to  constitute  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  are  to  be  divided 
up  into  ten  different  companies  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  itself  will  divide  •  its  domestic 
business. 

„     ..       With    the    Tobacco    Company's 

How  the  , .         ,       .  ,  •       1  1 

f/(in  Wf(s  fieen  dissolution  ]:lan  as  It  has   been 
,     Received     ^^\^^~^{iiq^  xo  the  Circuit  Court 

most  of  the  security-holders  are  said  to  be 
satisfied,  and  there  are  many  authorities  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  under  it  all  of  the  re- 
quirements specified  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
decree  will  be  fairly  ir.et.  Strong  independent 
tobacco  interests,  hov;ever,  have  raised  their 
voices  in  vigorous  protest  against  it.  They 
point  significantly  to  the  adnission  that  the 
four  companies  among  which  the  trust's 
domestic  trade  is  to  be  distributed  ^ill,  at 
least  at  the  outset,  have  rrany  stockholders 
in  common.  They  assert  that  the  plan  seeks 
to  leave  the  control  of  the  separate  parts  of 
the  reorganized  company  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  group  of  individuals  Avho  now  control 
the  trust  through  their  ownership  of  its  com- 
mon stock  and  that,  if  it  is  carried  cut,  con- 
ditions in  the  trade  vill  te  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  espe- 
cially in  that  they  will  have  the  sanction  of 
the  courts.  Manifestly  these  independents 
are  not  disposed  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that,  "the  stock  is  all  rrarketatle  and  in 
ilQe^rse  of  ti'.r.e  may  be  largely  redistributed." 
Thej^  I'.-gard  e-s  insignificant  the  suggestion 
that  the  necessity  nposed  upon  the  holders 
of  the  American  j  obacco  common  stock  of 
subscribing  at  par  to  nearly  $37,000,000 
new  securities  is  in  dTect  an  assessment  upon 
them;  and  that  tho=,c  hrlders  will  lose  the 
$22,000,000  representfe^;  1  y  the  proposed  re- 
demption of  ore-half, f  the  $^3,000,000 
6  per  cent,  debentures  above  par  and  the 
increased  interest  and  [.referred  dividend 
charges.  Possibly  these  1. dependent  inter- 
ests may  be  able  to  convinc*  the  court  that ' 
the  proposed  plan  is  not  in  i^eeping  either 
with  the  letter  or  the  spirit  oi  the  law  as  it 

4 


has  been  interpreted.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  likely  that  they  will  find  it  extremely 
difificult  to  suggest  specific  changes  which 
would  meet  their  own  objections  and  at  the 
same  time  accord  to  innocent  investors  in 
the  Tobacco  Company's  securities  the  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  entitled.  Develop- 
ments as  they  aaIII  arise  from  time  to  time 
during  the  Circuit  Court's  consideration  of 
the  plan  will  be  followed  carefully  by  in- 
vestors and  the  business  community  at  large. 
The  company  has  asked  the  court  to  extend 
until  March  i,  191 2,  the  time  within  which 
the  plan  may  be  carried  out. 

^to\he  There  came,  last  month,  a  con- 
"  Electrical  Crete  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
'"'"^^"  that  "big  business"  ought  to 
accept  the  Supreme  Court's  'construction  of 
the  Sherman  Law  in  the  Tobacco  and  Oil 
cases,  and  voluntarily  reform  itself  without 
the  necessity  of  prosecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  illustration  was  afforded  by  the 
National  Electric  Lamp  Company,  a  New 
Jersey  corporation  acting  as  a  holding  con- 
cern for  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
thirty-five  subsidiaries,  and  controlling  prac- 
tically the  entire  trade  of  the  country  in 
what  are  known  as  "carbon  filament"  lamps, 
of  which  more  than  80,000,000  are  sold 
annually.  The  Government's  case  had  been 
filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  early  in  the  year,  the  defendant 
companies  had  made  their  answer,  and  the 
Government  was  about  ready  to  enter  testi- 
mony when  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
decisions  were  handed  down.  Shortl}-  there- 
after the  electrical  people  indicated  their 
desire  to  submit  to  a  decree.  The  one  ren- 
dered on  October  1 2  was  the  result  of  a  series 
of  conferences  held  throughout  the  summer 
between  the  companies'  representatives  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  By  it  the 
National  Lamp  Company  and  all  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries are  ordered  dissolved  and  the 
General  Electric  Conipany  is  forbidden  here- 
after to  conduct  any  business  in  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  electric  lamps  except  in  its 
own  name.  Freedom  of  competition  in  the 
future  is  insured,  first,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  fixing  the  resale  prices,  whole- 
sale or  retail,  on  all  lamps  manufactured; 
second,  by  forbidding  all  contracts  with 
dealers,  jobbers,  or  consumers,  through  \\hith 
it  had  been  pc.'-'  'Me  to  continue  the  monopoly 
in  certain  styles  of  lamps  Icng  after  the  pat- 
ents on  them  had  ex]:)ired.;  and,  third,  by 
enjoining  the  companies  from  entering  into 
agreements  by  which  independent  manufac- 
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turers  of  parts  of  complete  lamps  were  bound 
not  to  sell  their  products  to  any  one  except 
the  trust,   save  on  unequal   terms. 

Railroad  As  an  offset  to  all  of  the  dis- 
^Depr"etLd  couragiug  talk  that  has  lately 
Times  been  current  about  the  general 
depression  of  trade,  the  business  man  with  an 
eye  to  the  outlook  for  the  next  few  months 
will  fmd  some  consolation,  even  though  it  be 
slight,  in  the  trend  of  railroad  gross  and  net 
earnings  as  shown  by  recently  published 
figures.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  results  are 
not  unfavorable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  fail  to  bear  out  the  extremely  pessi- 
mistic utterances  of  so  many  of  the  railroad 
men  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  moreo\er, 
to  make  the  present  comparisons  with  months 
during  1910,  when  the  roads  were  nearly  all 
reporting  close  to  record  earnings.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  on  June  30  last  was  a  good  one  for  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  gross 
business  was  concerned,  but  that  by  reason  of 
their  "higher  cost  of  living,"  the  net  results 
were  disappointing.  According  to  a  late 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
showing  reports  from  93  per  cent,  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  United  States,  total 
operating  revenues  received  during  the  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $2,700,232,308,  or  an 
average  of  $11,997  per  mile  of  line;  total 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $1,855,253,- 
049,  or  $8243  per  mile,  leaving  net  operating 
revenue  of  $844,979,259,  or  $3754  per  mile. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
total  revenues  decreased  only  $70  per  mile, 
or  0.6  per  cent.  The  expenses  increased  $236 
per  mile,  or  2.9  per  cent.,  the  result  being  the 
considerable  decrease  in  net  operating  reve- 
nue of  $305  per  mile,  or  7.5  per  cent. 

y,    -  .,      .  ,  Thus   while    total    revenues    for 

The  Railroaas  i  •    i     i 

Cost  of  191 1  were  only  slightly  less  than 
'■'"'"°  the  total  for.  1910,  the  highest  of 
any  preceding  year,  expenses  jumped  to  a 
new  high  record  figure  and  net  operating 
revenue,  therefore,  decreased  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  decrease  in  total  revenue.  The 
bulletin  adds  sigaificantly  that  the  net  would 
have  shown  an  even  greater  decrease  had  it 
not  been  for  the  stern  economies  practised  by 
the  railways  in  their  maintenance  accounts. 
Complete  reports  such  as  the  Bureau  pub- 
lishes are  not  available  for  later  months,  but, 
according  to  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  results  in  July,  the  first  month  of 
the  new  fiscal  year,  disclosed  relatively  small 
changes,  aggregate  gross  earnings  of  722  roads 


showing  a  decrease  cf  only  .68  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
1910,  and  net  earnings  the  slight  increase  of 
.04  per  cent.  Still  less  complete  are  the 
reports  thus  far  available  for  August  and 
September,  particularly  as  to  net  earnings. 
In  both  months,  however,  the  tendency  to  a 
moderate  improvement,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  periods  last  year,  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  indicated,  although  the 
final  figures  may  be  found  to  alter  results 
materially.  Grouping  the  roads  geographi- 
cally, it  is  found  that  the  Western  lines,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  those  in  the  East, 
still  continue  to  report  decreases  in  gross  and 
net  earnings,  while  practically  all  Southern 
lines  show  substantial  gains  in  both. 

The  "Silent  Liquidation  in  the  stock  market, 
Panic"  to  which  some  reference  was  made 
toe  s  ^^  these  pages  last  month,  con- 
tinued at  such  length  that  by  the  end  of 
September  the  situation  was  being  described 
in  "Wall  Street"  as  a  "silent  panic."  By 
that  it  was  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the 
market  was  confronted  with  unsettling  fac- 
tors of  the  kind  that  caused  the  real  panic 
in  1907-8;  but  rather  that  confidence  had 
been  destroyed  to  such  extent  that  invest- 
ment issues  were  being  more  or  less  need- 
lessly sacrificed  by  scores  of  small  holders. 
Prices  of  the  leading  railroad  or  industrial 
stocks  did  not  anywhere  near  approach  the 
bargain  figures  at  which  they  sold  during  the 
disturbance  of  four  years  ago.  But  the 
decline  was  not  arrested  until  new  "low 
records"  since  that  time  were  made  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  list.  Even  the 
high-grade  dividend-paying  railroad  stocks 
like  Pennsylvania,  Atchison,  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Southern 
Pacific  and  Norfolk  &  Western  suffered  about 
as  much  as  any  of  the  old-time  speculative 
favorites,  the  decline  in  the  standard  railway 
stocks  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirty  points 
from  the  high  prices  reached  in  the  "bull 
market"  of  July.  More  recently  stocks  have 
advanced  substantially, — due,  as  many  ob- 
servers believe,  to  a  considerable  amount  of 
investment  buying,  induced  by  the  com- 
paratively attractive  prices. 


The 

"Steer 

Statement 


The  common  stock  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  most 
prominent  in  the  September  de- 
cline. During  the  closing  week  of  the  month 
transactions  in  that  issue  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  $265,000,000  par  value,  which 
is  more  than  one-half  the  total  amount  out- 
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standing.  The  selling  of  the  stock  was  ac- 
companied by  rumors  that  those  in  control  of 
the  corporation,  moved  by  the  fear  of  a 
possible  attack  by  the  Government  under 
the  Sherman  Law,  had  in  contemplation  a 
plan  for  voluntary  disintegration.  Plausi- 
bility was  given  to  the  rumor  by  an  inter- 
view with  Attorney-General  Wickersham, 
published  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which 
that  Government  official  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  many 
trusts  there  were  that  ought  to  be  dissolved, 
that  he  had  studied  the  situation  somewhat, 
that  while  he  had  found  fewer  than  he  ex- 
pected, there  were,  nevertheless,  about  one 
hundred  in  all  "in  addition  to  the  number 


WILL   THESE    CHICKENS   COME   HOME   TO   ROOST? 

From  the  Herald  (Washington) 

agai:ist  which  we  have  already  begun  suits." 
He  would  neither  conrirm  nor  deny  that  the 
Steal  Corporatian  was  among  the  latter.  The 
persistence  of  the  Steel  rumor,  however, 
finally  called  forth  from  the  directors  of  the 
corporation  themselves  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  corporation  was  organized  for 
business  reasons,  to  promote  business  and  not 
to  restrain  trade  or  obtain  a  monopoly;  that 
the  corporation  had  scrupulously  observed 
the  law  and  recognized  the  just  rights  of  its 
competitors;  and  that  its  counsel  advised  that 
the  existence  of  the  company  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Law.  This  statement  as 
given  to  the  press  was  signed  by  Mr..  J.  P. 
Morgan,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Gar>', 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Men 
of  long  experience  in  "Wall  Street"  could  not 


recall  another  time  when  Mr.  Morgan  had 
put  his  pen  to  a  newspaper  statement  of 
any  kind. 

o„w     «.     Of    the    se^•eral    aviators    who 

noagers 

Plucky  started  on  the  transcontmental 
^"'  ^"''  trip  in  September,  Galbraith  P. 
Rodgers  is  the  only  one  who  has  made  any 
considerable  progress.  Rodgers  started  from 
Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  September  17, 
and  reached  Texas  on  October  18,  ha\-ing  in 
the  month's  time  covered  a  distance  of  over 
1700  miles.  This  left  1300  miles  between  him 
and  the  coast.  The  total  distance  achieved 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  cross-country  flight 
to  date.  Henry  W.  Atwood's  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York  covered  1265  miles.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Rodgers 
took  about  three  weeks  to  add  500  miles  to 
Atwood's  record.  Again,  in  the  All-England 
Circuit  race  of  last  summer,  Andre  Beaumont 
finished  the  entire  course  of  loio  miles  in 
less  than  four  days,  with  Vedrines  only  about 
an  hour  behind  him.  And  these  fhghts  were 
made  with  stops  and  starts  from  designated 
stations.  While  there  is  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  in  Rodgers'  total  distance,  con- 
sidering the  time  consumed,  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  pluck  and  persistence.  Should 
he  indeed  succeed  in  reaching  his  destination 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  achievement  will 
have  been  a  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
sustained  skill  and  endurance. 

Aerial  Post     ^  feature  of  the  Nassau  meet 
end  was  the   mail-carrying   trip   of 

Aviation  Deam  Postmaster- General  Hitchcock 
in  a  biplane  piloted  by  Captain  Beck,  of 
the  army  aviation  corps.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  aerial 
post  would  be  useful  and  economical  un- 
der certain  conditions — for  instance,  in 
regions  where  the  topograpliic  features  of  the 
country  make  land  traveling  difficult.  This, 
he  stated,  is  the  case  in  parts  of  Alaska,  and 
in  the  canyon  district  of  the  Colorado  River, 
where  extended  detours  are  necessary  to 
elTect  a  crossing  that  could  easily  be  made  by 
an  aeroplane.  IVIr.  Hitchcock  is  following 
up  his  ideas  in  this  line  by  including  in  his 
budget  an  item  of  $50,000  for  aerial  post 
tests.  Meanwhile,  down  among  the  sand- 
hills of  North  Carolina,  the  scene  of  their 
early  triumphs,  the  Wright  Brothers  have 
been  quietly  experimenting  with  a  new 
"glider" — an  aeroplane  without  an  engine. 
The  glider  is  of  biplane  design,  varying  little 
from  the  ordinary  Wright  aeroplane.  Mary 
short  glides  have   been  successfully  made. 
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Just  what  these  shrewd  pioneers  in  the  flying 
art  will  evolve  from  their  experiments  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  the  Wrights  can  produce  a 
safer  machine,  it  will  be  heartily  welcomed; 
for  the  death  toll  in  aviation  has  continued 
at  a  regrettable  rate.  Beginning  with  the 
death  of  Lieutenant  Self  ridge  in  1908,  and 
including  the  sad  accident  to  Eugene  Ely  at 
Macon,  Georgia,  on  October  19  last,  the 
total  of  those  killed  reached  one  hundred 
and  one.  In  1909  four  aviators  lost  their 
lives,  in  19 10  thirty-two,  and  to  date  in  the 
present  year,  sixty-four.  France  heads  the 
list  with  thirty-seven,  while  America  sacri- 
ficed seventeen,  Germany  twelve,  Italy 
eight,  and  England  seven. 

The  narrow  Pennsylvania  valley 
Xms"     in  \\hic\i  lay  the  httle  town  of 

Austin  was  swept,  on  September 
30,  by  a  tremendous  flood,  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  large  concrete  dam  which  im- 
pounded water  for  storage  purposes.  Austin, 
a  village  of  2500  people,  was  practically 
wiped  off'  the  map,  and  the  loss  of  life  conse- 
quent on  the  flood  and  the  fire  that  followed, 
although  less  than  at  first  recorded,  was  con- 
siderable. Many  who  read  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  disaster  m.ust  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  Johnstown  flood  of  1889,  the 
scene  of  which  was  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Austin,  and  in  which  more  than  2000 


Coi»yri^ht  by  Underwooci  &  Underv\  unci,  N.  Y. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL    HITCHCOCK    CARRYING    A  SACK 
OF   MAIL   IN    AN    AEROPLANE 

lives  were  lost  and  property  valued  at  $10,- 
000,000  was  swept  away.  In  both  instances 
there  had  been  warnings,  but  they  had  gone 
unheeded.  Two  such  calamities  should  suf- 
fice to  impress  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  the  lives  of 
her  citizens  through  some  method  of  inspec- 


THE  BROKEN  DAM  AT  AUSTIN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Supreme  Court,  and  had  served  nearly  thirty- 
four  years  on  the  bench.  Less  than  two 
weeks  before  Justice  Harlan's  death  had 
occurred  that  of  Rear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott 
Schley,  whose  distinguished  career  in  the 
navy  had  extended  o\'er  half  a  century. 
Long  before  the  battle  of  Santiago,  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  made  Rear-Admiral 
Schley  a  national  figure,  he  had  won  distinc- 
tion as  a  naval  officer  during  the  Civil  War,  in 
the  attack  on  the  Korean  forts  on  the  Yalu  in 
187 1,  in  his  successful  management  of  the 
Greely  relief  expedition,  and  in  many  other 
posts  of  responsibility  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  The  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  of 
New  York,  who  was  President  JVIcKinley's 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  died  in  New  York 
on  October  g,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year. 
INIr.  Bliss  was  a  successful  and  able  business 


Photograph  In-  Harris  &  Hwingr,  W'a'-hinsrtoii 

REAR-ADMIRAL   WINFIELD   SCOTT    SCHLEY 


tion  for  engineering  v;orks  of  this  character. 
In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  other  States, 
there  is  at  present  no  system  of  official  inspec- 
tion, and  no  way  of  holding  any  person  or  cor- 
poration responsible  for  the  material  or  con- 
struction of  dams  built  for  power  or  storage 
purposes,  even  though  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  may  be 
at  the  mercy  of  a  faulty  construction  such  as 
the  one  at  Austin.  During  the  week  follow- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  disaster,  the  business 
di3trict  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  was 
destroyed  in  a  similar  way  through  the  col- 
lapse of  wings  of  dams  due  to  heavy  rains. 
Fortunately  the  loss  of  life  was  confined  to 
five  persons,  since  timely  warning  was  given 
and  heeded.  The  property  loss  aggregated 
probably  $2,500,000. 

Last  month's  necrology  contains 
'      ^ecord'"^"  the  names  of  several  Americans, 

well  advanced  in  years,  who  had 
won  marked  distinction  each  in  his  own  field 
of  endeavor.  Justice  Harlan,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  page  553  of  this  Review,  died  at 
Washington  on  October  14.  Justice  Harlan 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  United  States 


HON.    CORNELIUS    BLISS,    OF    NEW    YORK 

man,  and  had  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  four  suc- 
cessive campaigns.  Dr.  John  Bascom,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
professor  emeritus  at  Williams  College,  died  at 
Williamstown  on  October  3,  at  the  age  of  84. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


(From  September  21  to  October  19,  1911) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

September  23. — President  Taft  speaks  at  St. 
Louis,  defending  the  Tariff  Board.  .  .  .  Obadiah 
Gardner  (Dem.)  is  appointed  United  States  Sena- 
tor to  succeed  the  late  William  P.  Frye  (Rep.). 

September  24. — The  second  part  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporation's  report  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Tobacco  Company  is  made  public. 

September  25. — A  recount  of  the  recent  primary 
vote  of  Baltimore  is  undertaken  by  the  grand  jury 
because  of  evidence  of  wholesale  repeating. 

September  26. — Massachusetts'  first  direct  pri- 
mary results  in  the  renomination  of  Governor  Foss 
by  the  Democrats  and  the  selection  of  Louis  A. 
Frothingham  to  head  the  Republican  ticket.  .  .  . 
The  Connecticut  General  Assembly  ends  an  ex- 
traordinarily long  session,  having  passed  a  work- 
men's compensation  and  employer's  liability  bill 
and  a  measure  creating-  a  public  utilities  commis- 
sion. .  .  .  Lawrence  Gresser,  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  New  York  City,  is  removed  by 
Governor  Dix  for  inefficiency. 

September  27. — A  suit  against  the  so-called 
Lumber  Trust  is  brought  by  the  Government  in 
the  federal  court  at  Denver.  .  .  .  The  voters  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  reject  the  proposed  charter  providing 
for  commission  government. 

September  29. — President  Taft  explains  his 
tariff  vetoes  in  a  speech  at  Ottumwa,  la. 

September  30. — In  the  Philadelphia  primaries, 
George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  wins  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  mayor,  and  Rudolph  Blankenburg  is  chos- 
en as  the  nominee  of  the  Keystone  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  .  .  .  President  Taft  spends  the  da}' 
at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  at  Sedalia.  .  .  .  The 
proposed  charter  for  New  York  City  fails  of 
passage  in  the  Legislature. 

October  i. — New  York  City's  second  Budget 
'Exhibit  is  opened  by  Mayor  Gaynor  (see  page  572). 

October  2. — President  Taft  is  cordially  welcomed 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.;  William  Jennings  Bryan  pro- 
poses a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  An  investigation  of  the  election  of  United 
States  Senator  Stephenson  is  begun  at  Milwaukee 
by  a  committee  of  the  Senate. 

October  3. — President  Taft,  at  Denver,  takes 
issue  with  the  Public  Lands  Convention  and  de- 
clares himself  in  favor  of  leasing  coal  and  phos- 
phate lands. 

October  4. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
cides to  mobilize  at  New  York,  on  October  31,  all 
the  available  war  vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
...  A  brief  is  filed  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  attacking  the  an- 
thracite coal-carrying  railroads  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  law.  .  .  ,  Rhode  Island  Democrats  nomi- 
nate Lewis  E.  Waterman  for  Governor. 

October  5.-— President  Taft  speaks  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  advocating  the  arbitration  treaties  and  ex- 
plaining his  tariff  vetoes.  .  .  .  Four  manufacturers 
of  wall  paper  and  four  jobbers  are  indicted  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  in  Cleveland  on  a  charge  of 
violating  the  Anti-Trust  law. 


October  6. — The  New  York  Legislature  adjourris 
after  passing  a  direct  nominations  bill  applicable 
to  all  State  officers  excepting  those  voted  upon  by 
the  entire  State.  ...  A  legislative  investigation  of 
corruption  at  Albany  is  begun. 

October  9. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  bolling- 
ham.  Wash.,  predicts  that  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  ready  for  use  on  July  i,  1913.  .  .  .  The  opening 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  marked  by 
motions  in  many  important  cases. 

October  10. — At  a  special  election  in  California 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  granting 
the  suffrage  to  women  is  carried  by  a  slight  ma- 
jority, while  those  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  the  recall  receive  overwhelming 
majorities.  .  .  .  President  Taft  speaks  at  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  .  .  .  The  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating the  election  of  United  States  Senator  Lor- 
imer  resumes  its  hearings  at  Chicago.  .  .  .  The 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  State  declares 
unconstitutional  the  provision  of  the  Levy  election 
law  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  a  candidate's 
name  in  more  than  one  column  on  a  ballot. 

October  12. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
at  Toledo  orders  the  dissolution  of  the  so-called 
Electrical  Trust,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
selling  incandescent  lamps  and  accessories.  .  .  . 
Both  the  Republican  and  Independence  League 
organizations  in  New  York  County  nominate  the 
fusion  ticket  suggested  by  the  Democratic  League, 
which  has  bolted  the  Tammany  ticket. 

October  13. — The  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany brings  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  New  York  to  enjoin  the  Post-Ofifice  De- 
partment from  keeping  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews  out  of  the  fast-mail  service.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Taft,  speaking  at  Sacramento,  advocates  the 
Honduran  and  Nicaraguan  treaties.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  District  Court  at  Baltimore  affirms 
the  Government's  contention  that  the  so-called 
Bathtub  Trust  should  be  dissolved. 

October  15. — The  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  shows  28,985  fewer  names 
on  the  roll  and  a  reduction  of  $3,498,154  in  the 
amount  paid. 

October  16. — Two  hundred  "Progressive"'  Re- 
publicans, meeting  at  Chicago,  endorse  Senator 
La  Follette  for  President  and  favor  a  direct  primary 
for  nominating  Presidential  candidates.  .  .  .  The 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  urges  the  fixing  of 
Panama  Canal  tolls  and  legislation  to  govern  the 
zone  (see  page  595).  .  .  .  The  National  Monetary 
Commission  begins  a  two-days'  hearing  at  New 
York  on  the  proposed  monetary  reforms. 

October  17. — President  Taft,  leaving  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  starts  eastward  on  the  second  half  of 
his  13,000-mile  journey.  .  .  .  The  federal  court  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  forbids  the  Southern  Whole- 
sale Grocery  Association  to  restrict  competition. 

October  18. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Pothier. 

October  19. — Chairman  Aldrich  submits  to  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  a  supplemental 
outline  of  his  plan  for  currency  reform.  .  .  .  Mayor 
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Gaynor,  of  New  York,  signs  the  bill  providing  for 
equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Estimate  of  New 
York  votes  to  purchase  sites  for  two  seaside  parks, 
at  Coney  Island  and  at  Rockaway. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

September  21. — The  general  election  in  Canada, 
brought  about  by  the  proposed  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  results  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Liberals  under  Premier  Laurier  and  the 
election  of  a  Conservative  and  Nationalist  govern- 
ment by  a  majority  of  37.  .  .  .  The  general  strike  in 
Madrid  is  a  failure. 

September  22. — Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  with- 
draws from  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  of 
Mexico. 

September  23. — M.  Kokovtzov,  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  Stolypin  cabinet,  assumes  the 
premiership  of  Russia. 

September  24. — The  French  Government,  in 
order  to  lower  the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  induces  the 
railroads  to  increase  to  eighty  pounds  the  limit  of 
the  agricultural  parcels  post. 

September  25. — Dmitri  Bogrov,  the  assassin  of 
Premier  Stolypin,  is  hanged  at  Kiev. 

September  27. — The  first  election  in  Sweden 
under  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation results  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  Social- 
ist strength. 

September  28. — Persian  Government  troops  de- 
feat a  large  force  of  rebels  near  Savah. 

September  30. — The  Portuguese  Government 
frustrates  a  Royalist  plot  to  seize  the  city  of 
Oporto.  .  .  .  The  Swedish  cabinet,  under  Premier 
Lindman,  resigns  as  a  result  of  the  recent  election. 

October  i. — The  first  election  in  Mexico  under 
the  new  regime  results  in  the  practically  unanimous 
choice  of  Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  leader  of  the 
recent  revolution,  as  President. 

October  2. — President  von  Hellen,  of  the  Finnish 
High  Court  of  Justice,  is  shot  dead  by  a  shop  clerk 
at  Abo,  who  immediately  kills  himself. 

October  5. — A  number  of  small  towns  in  north- 
ern Portugal,  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  are  cap- 
tured by  the  Monarchists.  .  .  .  During  a  session  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  a 
Dalmatian  workman  attempts  to  assassinate  the 
Minister  of  Justice. 

October  6. — The  Liberal  ministry  in  Canada, 
under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  resigns,  and  Robert  L. 
Borden,  the  Conservative  leader,  accepts  the 
premiership  (see  page  555).  .  .  .  K.  Staaff  forms  a 
Liberal  ministry  in  Sweden. 

October  7. — The  Nicaraguan  Congress  elects 
General  Luis  Mena  as  President  of  the  republic  for 
a  term  of  four  years. 

October  8. — The  Monarchist  uprising  in  Portu- 
gal is  believed  to  have  been  a  failure;  the  troops 
remain  loyal  to  the  republic  and  defeat  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

October  9. — Premier  Borden  of  Canada  an- 
nounces the  personnel  of  his  cabinet.  .  .  .  The 
Panama  National  Assembly  votes  to  expend 
$6,000,000  in  railroad  construction. 

October  10. — A  council  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  is  appointed  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. ...  In  order  to  relieve  conditions  arising 
from  the  high  cost  of  food,  the  city  of  Berlin  places 
large  quantities  of  sea  fish  on  sale  at  low  prices. 


October  11. — Earl  Grey  retires  as  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

October  12. — President-elect  Madero,  of  Mexico, 
states  that  he  will  not  urge  the  election  of  Pino 
Suarez  for  the  Vice- Presidency. 

October  13. — The  Duke  of  Connaught  takes  the 
oath  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

October  15. — Five  hundred  Mexican  insurgents 
are  killed  during  a  battle  with  two  forces  of  Gov- 
ernment troops. 

October  17. — The  sessions  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag are  resumed;  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor 
states  that  it  would  be  inopportune  to  discuss 
foreign  politics  at  present. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

September  21. — The  voters  of  Canada,  by  elect- 
ing a  Conservative  government,  defeat  the  pro- 
posed reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  Chinese  Government  troops  relieve  the 
besieged  city  of  Cheng-Tu  and  find  the  foreigners 
safe. 

September  30. — France  accepts  certain  modifica- 
tion in  the  Moroccan  agreement  proposed  by 
Germany. 

October  4. — Dr.  Pocras,  minister  from  Panama 
to  the  United  States,  is  recalled.  .  .  .  Russia  for- 
mally recognizes  the  Republic  of  Portugal. 

October  7. — The  Peruvian  legation  at  Bogota, 
Colombia,  is  attacked  by  a  mob  because  of  Peru's 
refusal  to  evacuate  disputed  territory. 

October  8. — Spanish  forces  defeat  hostile  tribes- 
men in  Morocco,  but  suffer  heavy  losses.  .  .  .  Peru 
demands  satisfaction  from  Colombia  for  the  attack 
on  the  legation  at  Bogota. 

October  9. — Nicaragua  is  notified  by  Great 
Britain  that  the  Ethelburga  Sydicate,  of  London, 
will  press  its  claims  for  the  revenues  unless  the 
coupons  on  the  loans  of  1909  are  paid. 

October  10. — It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that  the 
negotiations  between  France  and  Germany  con- 
cerning Morocco  have  been  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

September  27. — The  Italian  charge  d'affaires  at 
Constantinople  is  directed  to  present  to  Turkey 
a  statement  of  Italy's  grievances  and  demands. 

September  28. — An  Italian  fleet  of  four  battle- 
ships and  three  cruisers  arrives  oft  Tripoli. 

September  29. — War  is  declared  by  Italy  against 
Turkey,  the  latter's  reply  to  the  Italian  ultimatum 
being  unsatisfactory.  .  .  .  The  commander  of  the 
Italian  fleet  demands  the  surrender  of  the  forts  and 
town  of  Tripoli.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  cabinet  under 
Hakki  Bey  resigns. 

October  3. — The  Italian  fleet  bombards  the  city 
of  Tripoli,  causing  heavy  damage  to  the  forts  and 
public  buildings. 

October  4. — A  new  Turkish  cabinet  is  formed, 
comprised  mostly  of  members  of  the  Young  Turk 
party  and  headed  by  Said  Pasha. 

October  6. — The  Turkish  Government,  in  a  note 
to  the  State  Department  at  W'ashington,  explains 
its  position  in  Tripoli.  .  .  .  Detachments  from  the 
Italian  warships  are  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica  and  occupy  the  forts. 

October  8. — The  Turkish  Government  sends  a 
note  to  the  powers  asking  intervention  pending 
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negotiations  looking  toward  the  end  of  hostilities 
while  preserving  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

October  ii. — It  is  announced  at  London  that 
Italy  has  addressed  a  note  to  the  powers  stating 
that  she  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
annexation  of  Tripoli. 

October  11-12. — Troops  are  landed  from  the 
Italian  transports  at  the  city  of  Tripoli  and  at 
Benghazi,  Derna,  and  several  other  places. 

October  14. — The  Turkish  Parliament  con- 
venes; the  speech  from  the  throne,  read  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  indicates  that  opposition  to  Italian 
occupation  of  Tripoli  will  be  continued. 

October  16. — The  Italian  fleet  bombards  Derna, 
destroying  the  forts.  .  .  .  The  aviation  corps  of  the 
Italian  army  is  landed  at  Tripoli  City.  ...  A  move- 
ment is  begun  in  the  Turkish  Chamber,  by  Tripoli- 
tanian  Deputies,  to  impeach  former  Premier 
Hakki  Bey  and  his  ministers. 

October  18. — The  Turkish  fleet  leaves  Constan- 
tinople for  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

October  19. — A  dispatch  from  a  German  news- 
paper correspondent  in  Tunis  states  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  sustaining  heavy  losses  in  night  skirmishes 
with  Turks  in  Tripoli ;  cholera  also  claims  many  vic- 
tims among  the  Italian  troops.  .  .  .  The  Turkish 
Deputies  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

September  21. — The  city  of  Cheng-Tu,  Sze- 
Chuen  Province,  besieged  by  revolutionists  for  two 
weeks,  is  relieved  by  Government  troops. 

September  24. — A  battle  between  Government 
troops  and  rebels,  ten  miles  south  of  Cheng-Tu, 
results  in  a  slight  advantage  to  the  former. 

September  28. — It  is  rumored  at  Peking  that 
Prince  Chun  will  soon  resign. 

September  29. — -An  edict  is  issued  stating  that 
the  resignation  of  Prince  Chun  would  not  be 
accepted. 

October  6. — American  Methodist  missionaries 
estimate  that  10,000  were  killed  during  the  recent 
fighting  around  Cheng-Tu,  four-fifths  of  them  being 
rebels. 

October  10. — An  uprising  in  Hu-Peh  Province, 
brewing  for  some  days,  directed  against  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  and  not  against  foreigners,  assumes 
serious  proportions;  the  revolutionists  capture 
Wu-(!hang,  the  capital. 

October  12. — The  Hu-Peh  provincial  assembly 
secedes  from  the  imperial  government.  .  .  .  The 
revolutionists  announce  their  intention  to  form 
a  republic.  .  .  .  The  cities  of  Hangkow  and  Hanyang 
are  occupied  by  the  rebels  without  opposition. 

October  14. — Yuan  Shih-kai,  former  Grand 
Councillor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy,  who  was  dismissed  several  years  ago,  is  re- 
called and  appointed  Viceroy  of  Hu-Peh  ^nd  Hu- 
Nan  provinces.  .  .  .  The  commander  of  the  revolu- 
tionists at  Hankow  tells  the  foreigners  there  that 
he  will  protect  them  so  long  as  they  remain  neutral. 

October  15. — The  Government  refuses  to  trans- 
mit telegraphic  messages  either  to  or  from  the  dis- 
afifected  provinces. 

October  16. — Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the  post  of 
Viceroy  of  Hu-Peh  and  Hu-Nan.  ...  An  applica- 
tion by  the  Government  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,000 
from  foreign  bankers  is  refused.  .  .  .  Serious  runs 
on  native  banks  are  caused  by  heavy  withdrawals 
and  transferrals  to  foreign  banks. 


October  17. — Detachments  from  the  German 
warships,  landing  at  Hangkow,  are  attacked  by  a 
native  mob. 

OctoberiS. — After  an  all-day  battle  at  Hangkow, 
the  imperial  troops  gain  a  slight  advantage  over 
the  rebels;  the  Chinese  fleet  in  the  Yangtse-Kiang 
takes  part  in  the  fighting. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  21. — Many  lives  are  lost  in  a  typhoon 
which  destroys  several  towns  in  Formosa.  .  .  . 
The  Bank  of  England  raises  its  discount  rate  from 
4  to  5  per  cent. 

September  23. — The  Argentine  battleship  Mo- 
reno, the  greatest  fighting  unit  afloat,  is  launched 
at  Camden,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Fifteen  hundred  shop  em- 
ployees of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad 
go  on  strike. 

September  24. — Thirteen  persons  are  killed  and 
eight  seriously  injured  when  a  train  hits  a  hay- 
wagon  filled  with  merrymakers  near  Neenah,  Wis. 

September  25. — President  Taft  and  Governor 
Hadley  address  the  third  annual  Conservation 
Congress  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

September  26. — The  French  battleship  Liberie 
is  blown  to  pieces  by  a  series  of  explosions  in  her 
magazines;  235  of  the  crew  lose  their  lives.  .  .  . 
President  Taft  speaks  at  the  celebration,  at  Hutch- 
inson, Kan.,  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  to  the  Union.  .  .  .  The  Bank 
of  Egypt,  at  London,  fails  with  liabilities  of 
$7,500,000. 

September  27. — It  is  announced  at  Dublin  that 
the  railway  strike  has  been  practically  settled. 

September  29.— The  executive  department  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  completely  re- 
organized. 

September  30. — The  bursting  of  a  dam  at 
Austin,  Pa.,  releasing  the  waters  of  a  storage 
reservoir  45  feet  deep,  practically  destroys  that 
town  and  several  smaller  ones  and  causes  the  loss 
of  74  lives.  ...  A  general  strike  is  declared  among 
the  car  shop  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road and  the  Harriman  lines.  .  .  .  The  mayor  of 
Indianapolis  breaks  a  "corner"  in  the  local  mar- 
ket by  selling  potatoes  in  small  quantities  at 
wholesale  cost. 

October  i. — A  bust  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
is  unveiled  by  John  Redmond  at  Dublin. 

October  2. — The  government  report  on  the 
cotton  crop  sustains  the  earlier  predictions  of  a 
record  yield. 

October  3. — The  French  President  and  cabinet 
attend  the  burial  of  168  of  the  identified  dead 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Liberie.  ...  A  severe  storm 
off  the  Holland  coast  destroys  nearly  150  vessels. 

October  3-5. — Serious  rioting  occurs  at  New 
Orleans  and  McComb  City,  following  conflicts 
between  strikers  and  strike-breakers. 

October  4. — Speaking  before  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  George  W.  Perkins  pleads  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  .  .  . 
The  fourth  Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference 
meets  at  Toronto. 

October  5. — Eight  balloons  start  from  St.  Louis 
in  contest  for  the  Bennett  and  Lahm  trophies. 

October  6. — The  collapse  of  two  dams  on  the 
Black  River,  Wis.,  floods  large  sections  of  Black 
River  Falls  and  several  smaller  towns,  causing  the 
death  of  five  persons  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
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erty  amounting  to  $2,500,000.  .  .  .  Dr.  Guy  Potter 
lienlon  is  inaugurated  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  Vermont. 

October  7. — The  firemen's  strike  on  the  Georgia 
&  Florida  Railroad,  which  for  ten  days  completely 
tifd  up  traffic,  is  settled  by  concessions  to  the  em- 
jiloyees.  .  .  .  Coffee  prices  at  New  York  reach  the 
highest  point  in  sixteen  years. 

October  8. — The  German  balloon  Berlin  II  lands 
at  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  winning  the  James  Gordon 
Bennett  cup  and  covering  468  miles. 

October  10. — C.  P.  Rodgers,  arriving  at  Marshall 
Mo.,  in  his  aeroplane  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent, establishes  a  new  world's  record  for  distance 
of  1400  miles. 

October  12. — The  Ecumenical  Methodist  Con- 
ference at  Toronto  establishes  an  international 
commission  for  the  advancement  of  world  peace. 

October  14. — President  Taft  breaks  ground  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
in  the  presence  of  more  than  100,000  persons.  .  .  . 
Italy's  third  superdreadnought,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
is  launched  at  Genoa. 

October  15. — The  ecclesiastical  celeV)ration  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons'  jubilee  is  held  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral.  .  .  .  The  Italian  battleship  Giulio  Ce- 
sare  is  launched  at  Genoa. 

October  16. — Thirty-six  sticks  of  dynamite  are 
found  on  a  railroad  viaduct  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.,  a  few  hours  before  the  President's  special 
train  is  due;  two  men  who  placed  them  there  make 
their  escape. 

October  19. — Eugene  Ely,  one  of  the  best  known 
American  aviators,  falls  to  his  death  in  his  ma- 
chine at  Macon,  Ga. 

OBITUARY 

September  21. — Ahmed  Arabi  Pasha,  the  exiled 
leader  of  the  rebellion  in  Egypt  in  1822,  70.  .  .  . 
Dr.  James  C.  Hepburn,  the  first  medical  missionary 
to  Japan,  96. 

September  23. — Charles  Battell  I.oomis,  the 
humorist,  50. 

September  24. — Dr.  Robert  E.  Doran,  a  noted 
New  York  alienist,  41. 

September  26. — Russell  Judson  Waters,  former 
Representative  from  California  and  a  prominent 
banker,  68.  .  .  .  Ex-Judge  Henr>^  Pierson  Hedges, 
of  New  York,  the  oldest  alumnus  at  Vale  College, 
94. 

September  27. — -Fletcher  Dutton  Proctor,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Vermont,  50.  .  .  .  Aaron  K. 
Loring,  of  Boston,  the  first  to  conduct  a  circulating 
library,  74. 

September  28.  —Charles  Frederick  Manderson, 
former  Senator  from  Nebraska,  74.  .  .  .  Rew  Wil- 
liam Patrick,  principal  of  Manitoba  Presbyterian 
College,  59. 

September  29.  Baron  Nortlicote,  formerly  gov- 
ernor-general of  Australia,  65. 

October  2. — Rear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley 
U.  S.  N.,  retire<l.  72.  .  .  .  Rev.  Mariam  Balcells, 
l^rofessor  of  mathematics  at  Boston  College.  .  .  . 
John  M.  Bright,  inspector-general  of  Tennessee 
during  the  Civil  War  and  former  member  of  Con- 
gress. 94. 


October  3. — Dr.  John  Bascomb,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  political  economy  at  Williams  College  and 
former  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  84. 

October  4. — Joseph  Bell,  the  eminent  Scottish 
surgeon,  from  whom  Conan  Doyle  obtained  his 
idea  of  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  74. 

October  5. — William  Eleroy  Curtis,  the  noted 
newspaper  correspondent  and  author,  60.  .  ,  . 
Jonas  G.  Howard,  former  Congressman  from  In- 
diana, 88.  .  .  .  Bishop  James  A.  Handy-,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  85.  .  .  .  J. 
Aumonicr,  the  English  artist  .  .  .  William  H.  Cat- 
lin,  superintendent  of  highways  in  New  York 
State,  70. 

October  6. — Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge, 
the  English  sculptor,  68.  .  .  .  Col.  J.  C.  Roberts, 
the  well-known  advocate  of  bimetallism,  73.  .  .  . 
James  W.  McGarvey,  president  of  the  College  of 
the  Bible  of  Transylvania  University,  77.  ■•- - 

October  7. — Judge  Joseph  V.  Quarles,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  67. 

October  8. — Captain  Louis  N.  Stodder,  acting 
master  of  the  Monitor  during  the  Civil  War,  74. 

October  9. — Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  McKinley  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, 78.  .  .  .  Archer  Harmon,  of  New  York,  con- 
structor and  president  of  the  Guayaquil  &.  Quitp 
Railroad.  .  .  .  General  De  Charette,  a  noted 
French  army  officer,  79.  .  .  .  Hesba  Stretton,  the 
English  novelist,  70.  .  .  .  Judge  George  B.  Adams, 
of  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Southern  New 
York,  66. 

October  ii.- — Henry  Broadhurst,  the  English 
labor  leader,  71.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Sewall,  a 
member  of  Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to 
Japan,  80. 

October  12. — Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  the  author 
and  dramatist,  42.  .  ,  .  Sir  William  John  Crossley, 
of  Manchester,  England,  former  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  a  noted  philanthropist,  67. 

October  13. — John  Henry  Smith,  a  prominent 
counselor  of  the  Mormon  Church,  63. 

October  14.— John  Marshall  Harlan,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  78. 
.  .  .  Ex-Justice  Maurice  L.  Wright,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New-  York,  66.  .  .  .  George  F.  Cunning- 
ham, who  installed  the  engine  and  boilers  of  the 
Monitor,  86. 

October  15. — Addis  Albro,  author  of  the  first 
book  on  the  origin  of  the  American  flag,  56. 

October  16. — Bishop  Augustine  \  an  de  \'yver,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Richmond,  67.  .  .  . 
Watson  M.  Holmes,  inventor  (with  his  father)  of 
the  first  practical  self-binding  reaper,  55. 

October  17. — Abram  Pease  Williams,  formerly 
Senator  from  California.  79.  .  .  .  Richard  Kendall 
Munkittrick,  a  prominent  writer  of  humorous 
v^erse,  59.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews  Denison,  a  well- 
known  author  of  half  a  century  ago,  86. 

Octol)er  18. — Alfred  Giraudct,  a  noted  teacher  of 
operatic  singing  and  acting,  70. 

October  19.  —  Ex  -  Congressman  Monroe  H. 
Kulp,  of  Pennsylvania,  53.  .  .  .  Alfred  Binet,  pro- 
fessor of  ps\  chology  at  the  l^niversity  of  Paris. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 
CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


'  WELL,  AU  REVOIR.  YOUNG  LADY.  NO  HARD  FEELINGS,  I  ASSURE  YOU 

(Apropos  of  Canada's  rejection  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States) 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica) 


HOPEFUL    SYMPTOMS 
,(The  trusts  coming  to  Dr.  Uncle  Sam  for"  legal"  treatment)         (' 
From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


what's  the  matter  with  uncle? 

business"  thinks  that  he  is  on  a  radical  rampage?) 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn) 
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A    QUEER    MEDLEY 

Miss  Democracy:  "Sakes  alive,  Woodrow,   have  you  lost 

your  hearing? " 

From  the  Record  (Fort  Worth) 


INSURGENTS     FIND    THINGS     COMING    THEIR    WAY 

From  the  American  (Baltimore) 


The  first  cartoon  on  this  page  shows  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  as  playing  some  popular  "pro- 
gressive" tunes.     Dame  Democracy,  repre-  senting  the  conservative ''old-line"  members 

of  the  party,  is  much  distressed  at  the  musical 
result.  The  other  two  cartoons  deal  with 
President  Taft's  long  speech-making  trip 
through  the  West.  The  cartoonists  have  fol- 
lowed the  President  pretty  closely,  comment- 
ing freely  with  clever  pictures,  according  to 
their  various  views,  on  the  impressions  he 
made  on  his  audiences. 


THE  WEST  CANT   SEE    THE    POINT 

From  the  I'laiii  Dealer  (Clevclanii) 
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THE   WORLD  S    CHAMPIONSHIP   BASEBALL    SERIES 

Uncle  Sam  (to  the  warring  nations  of  Europe) :  '  'Say,  you 
fellows,  come  over  here  and  see  a  real  fight" 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


GALLANT   CALIFORNIA 
From  the  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago) 

The  capture  of  California  by  the  forces 
of  woman  sufifrage  last  month  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  the  followers  of  the  "cause" 
throughout  the  \vorld.  Of  even  more  popular 
interest,  however,  was  the  contest  for  the 
world's  baseball  championship  between  the 
New  York  "Giants"  and  the  Philadelphia 
Athletics.  Other  topics  represented  in  the 
cartoons  herewith  are  President  Taft's  cross- 
country journey,  Dr.  Wiley's  activities  for 
the  conservation  of  the  people's  health,  and 
the  Senatorial  investigations. 


THE   PRESIDENT  IN   THE   WEST 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  sorry  William,  but 

From  the  News  (Dayton) 


DR.  WILEY  AT  THE  CONSERVATION  CONGRESS 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis) 


SENATE   INVESTIGATIONS 

Senator  Lorimer  to  Senator  Stephenson    "Come  on  in 

the  water's  fine" 

From  the  Post-Intelligencer  fSeattle) 
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THE   DESERTED   PALACE    OF    PEACE 

Andrew,   the    Laird    o'    Skibo    (in   simplified   spelling) : 
I 'Don't  cri,  mi  deer;  remember  u  hav  alwayz  got  me!" 
\  From  the  Graphic  (London) 

I  What  with  wars,  rebellions,  and  delicate 
international  questions  in  foment,  'tis  a  sad 
world  for  the  Angel  of  Peace.  Nations  per- 
sist in  resorting  to  the  brutal  arbitrament  of 
arms,  and  the  Palace  of  Peace  is  becoming 
cobwebbed  over  with  disuse. 


liljj,    L-lLl^Al.MA    OF   HAUSFRAU    GtKMANV 

Germania  (surveying  the  mushroom  field — the  increasing 
Socialist  membership  in  the  Reichstag) :  '  'Gracious  me,  3 
the  country  has  to  eat  all  these  things,  it  certainly  will  have 
a  stirring  up  inside" 

From  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 

Italy  is  carrying  on  a  war  with  Turkey  and 
has  taken  Tripoli  from  her  enemy,  while  the 
Moroccan  situation  continues  to  be  a  source 
of  international  discord.  Other  countries  are 
boiling  with  internal  troubles, —  Chinese  re- 
belling against  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  Roy- 
alists and  Republicans  fighting  in  Portugal. 


M.I.K    SAMKE    MF.UCAN    MAN  ' 
rroni  the  Sun  (Baltimore) 


\  Ri;HEI.I,U)N  AGAINST  CRAFT  I\  CHINA 
"The  Board  of  the  Imperial  Household  is  said  to  have 
recklessly  and  wantonly  passed  extravagant  expenditures: 
Let  the  officials  be  handed  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proper  penalties" — Imperial 
edict  of  August  6,  ion 

From  the  National  Refine  (Shanghai) 
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A   MATTER   OF   DIGNITY — APROPOS   OF   MOROCCO 
German  Eacle  (to  French  Chanticleer) :  '  'Look  here,  as 
bird  to  bird,  if  I  come  down  a  perch  or  two,  will  you  promise 
not  to  crow  at  me?  "     From  Punch  (London) 

.  This  page  shows  a  few  cartoons  on  the 
Morocco  question, — which  has  kept  states- 
men and  cartoonists  so  busy  of  late. 


FRANCE  S   LITTLE  JOKE 
Marianne  (to  Germany) :  "  See  here,  my  dear  Michel,  you 
observe  the  door  is  really  open,  but — your  head  is  too  thick 
to  permit  you  to  enter."      From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


WHILE    THE    DOCTORS   DISAGREE 

Sultan   Muley  Hafid  of   Morocco   (on  the   operating         ,._  _, .      , ^  

table):  "If  my  doctors  keep  on  disagreeing  long  enough,  I  may  cord.     Give  me  evervthing  you  have  and   your  hands  will 

come  through  safely  yet. "     From   Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart)  be  free."     Yrom  Fisc'hietlo  {Turin) 


GIVING   HIM   A   FREE   HAND 
Germany  (to  France):  "Yes,  we  are  now  perfectly  in  ac- 
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ITALY  TO  turkey:  "Gimme  da  rug!" 
From  the  Herald  (Rochester) 


WHAT   TURKEY    WOULX)   LIKE    TO   KNOW 

The  Sultan  (to  German  policeman  in  front  of  the  Im- 
perial Palace  in  Berlin):  "Greetings,  my  friend!  Can  you 
tell  me  where,  in  this  neighborhood,  the  Protector  of  Islam 
resides?  " 

(An  ironical  reference  to  the  Kaiser's  self-assumed  title 
of  a  few  years  ago) 

From  Kladderadaisch  (Berlin) 


Italy's  polite  request  regarding  Tripoli 

Kino  Victor  Emmanuel  (to  Turkey) :  '  'I  simply  want  to 
milk  the  cow  regularly,  not  to  take  her  away  from  you." 
From  Mucha  (Warsaw) 


WHETiiNt;  the  appetite  of  mars 
The  War  God  (Kloating  over  the  Tripoli  soup):  "Good, 
that  means  strong  meat  to  come.  "    From  the  Amslerdammer. 


awaiting  the  Psychological  moment 

Dame  Europa  (of  The  HaRue  Academy  for  young  gentle- 
men): "I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  this,  and  is  soon  as  ever 
it's  over,  I  shall  put  a  stop  to  it " 

From  Punch  (London) 


Copyright  by  G.    \'.    liiKk.  Washington 


JOHN  MARSHALL  HARLAN 


A  SSOCL^TE  JUSTICE  HARLAN,  who 
■^^  died  at  Washington  on  October  14  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  an  illness  of 
less  than  a  week,  was  the  oldest  member 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
his  term  of  service  had  been  exceeded 
by  only  two  justices  in  the  history  of  the 
court,— Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and 
Associate  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field.  A 
Kentuckian  of  Whig  antecedents  and  a  Col- 
onel of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War, 
Justice  Harlan  was  appointed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  by  President  Hayes  in  1877.  Since 
his  appointment,  twenty  Supreme  Court 
justices  have  been  named  by  successive  Presi- 
dents, and,  including  the  eight  who  were  on 


the  bench  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
Justice  Harlan  has  been  associated  with 
twenty-eight  justices  out  of  the  sixty-five  who 
have  served  since  the  foundation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Throughout  his  long  service  on 
the  bench,  Justice  Harlan  was  recognized  as 
the  stanch  and  consistent  defender  of  popu- 
lar rights.  In  recent  years  he  has  upheld  the 
federal  income  tax,  insisted  upon  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Anti-Trust  law,  and  more 
than  once  declared  his  opposition  to  "judicial 
law-making."  He  was  a  commanding  per- 
sonality in  every  sense,  and  the  intensity  of 
feeling  that  at  times  betrayed  itself  in  his  ju- 
dicial deliverances  in  no  way  militated  against 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  always  held. 
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CANADA'S  NEW  PREMIER:   HIS  MES- 
SAGE TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Borden   Defines  the  New  Administration's 
Attitude  Toward  the  United  States 

[The  following  statement,  being  the  first  utterance  of  the  new  Canadian  Premier,  in  his  official 
capacity  on  the  subject  of  the  Dominion's  relations  to  the  United  States,  was  made  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  granted  at  Ottawa,  on  October  i6,  to  Miss  Agnes  C.  Laut,  representing  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews. — The  Editor] 

In  iSyg  Canada  placed  upon  her  statute  book  a  standing  offer  of  reciprocity,  which  re- 
mained open  to  the  United  States  for  eighteen  years,  or  until  i8gj,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the 
government  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  United  States  always  declined  to  entertain  this  standing 
ojfer  and  we  never  questioned  their  perfect  and  absolute  right  to  take  that  course.  In  the  mean- 
time Canada  had  entered  upon  a  policy  which  involved  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  the 
growth  of  her  industries,  and  the  preservation  of  her  home  market.  Eight  years  ago  I  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  factory  in  Canada  was  worth  as  much  to  our  empire  as  a  factory 
in  Yorkshire.  Our  fiscal  autonomy  involving  the  complete  control  of  our  tariff  had  been  finally 
completed  and  secured  in  iSyg,  and  it  will  never  be  relinquished.  The  reciprocity  compact  pro- 
posed by  the  late  government  would  have  interfered  with  Canada's  complete  control  of  its  own 
fiscal  system,  and  in  many  important  respects  it  would  have  constituted  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  pursued  for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  interlocking  of  our  tariff  with 
that  of  any  other  country  is  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  our  fiscal  autonomy.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  similar  arrangements  made  between  the  British  colonies  in  South  Africa 
have  proved  unsatisfactory  and  irritating  and  in  the  end  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  During  the 
recent  elections  the  opinion  prevailed  in  Canada  that  in  the  interest  of  friendly  relations  it  woufd  be 
far  better  that  each  country  should  be  absolutely  free  to  frame  and  modify  its  own  tariff  in  what  it 
conceived  to  be  the  best  interests  of  its  people.  We  also  consider  that  a  tariff  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  as  a  whole  and  which  cannot  be  amended  in  any  respect  to  meet  the  most  obvious 
injustice,  is  an  undemocratic  and  undesirable  form  of  legislation;  and  we  believe  that  experience 
has  proved  this  beyond  question. 

Thus,  the  recent  decision  of  the  Canadian  people  was  not  in  any  respect  induced  by  any 
spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  an  autonomous  natioti  within  the  British  Empire  and  is  closely  and  inseparably 
united  to  that  empire  by  ties  of  kinship,  of  sentiment,  and  of  fealty,  by  historic  association  and 
tradition,  by  the  character  of  its  institutions  and  by  the  free  will  of  its  people.  By  the  like  ties 
of  kinship,  by  constant  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  by  proximity,  and  by  mutual  respect 
and  good  will  this  country  is  closely  associated  with  the  United  States.  Canada's  voice  and  influ- 
ence should  always  be  for  harmony  and  not  discord  between  our  empire  and  the  great  republic; 
and  I  believe  that  she  will  always  be  a  bond  of  abiding  friendship  between  them.  I  trust  that 
the  anniversary  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  will  be  commemorated  in  the  two  countries  with 
a  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  national  responsibility  and  that  each  will  accomplish  its  destiny  under 
the  splendid  inspiration  of  enduring  and  increasing  friendship  and  good  will. 

.S.S4 


ROBERT  LAIRD   BORDEN,  THE  NEW 
PREMIER  OF  CANADA 

Who   Heads   the   First  Conservative   Ministry   in   Canada 

FOR   Fifteen    Years 

BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


THREE  times  Canada  has  come  to  great 
crises  in  her  destiny.  At  the  first  crisis, 
Sir  John  Macdonald  arose  and  blended  the 
warring  factions  of  disjointed  sections  in  one 
Confederation.  At  the  second  crisis,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  came  to  the  top  and  harmon- 
ized the  hostile  French  and  English  interests 
in  one  national  aim  with  preference  for  Over- 
seas. Now  the  third  crisis  comes.  Shall 
Canada  work  out  her  own  destiny;  or  blend 
her  fiscal  policy  with  that  of  the  United 
States?  And  R.  L.  Borden  takes  the  helm  to 
pilot  Canada  to  a  destiny  of  her  own.  What 
manner  of  man  is  he? 

A  quiet,  strong,  reserved,  reticent  man,  a 
powerfully  reticent  man,  unhampered  by  a 
single  preelection  pledge;  a  man,  who,  when 
the  western  farmers  heckled  him  and  shouted 
for  Reciprocity,  rose  quietly  and  with  quiet, 
composed  good-nature  told  them  if  he  had 
to  have  the  premiership  at  the  cost  of  sacrific- 
ing Canada's  national  policy,  he  did  not  want 
the  office.  He  has  not  sought  ofiice.  All 
through  his  leadership  of  the  Opposition,  the 
ofiice  has  sought  him. 

There  is  an  old  proverb:  "The  dog  that 
barks  never  bites."  R.  L.  Borden  never 
barks;  but  there  is  a  suspicion  if  he  gets  a 
quiet  bull-dog  grip  on  anything,  he  will  never 
let  go.  To  begin  with,  he  comes  into  the 
premiership  at  within  two  years  of  the  same 
age  as  Laurier  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  fifteen  years  ago— that  is,  a  little 
past  his  fifty-sixth  birthday.  Like  all  the 
other  Bordens  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  he 
is  a  descendant  of  the  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists, who  were  driven  from  the  Eastern  States 
after  the  Revolutionary  War.  If  you  trace 
his  genealogy  back,  you  will  find  he  has  com- 
mon ancestors  with  the  prominent  Borden 
families  of  New  York  and  Washington  and 
Boston.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  R.  L. 
Borden  is  a  descendant  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists,  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
uttered  one  word  of  "anti-U.  S."  canting 
nonsense  nor  made  use  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 


HON,  ROBERT  L.  BORDEN  ADDRESSING  THE 
CANADIAN  ELECTORATE 

(From  a  photograph  taken  at  Ottawa  just  before-  the 
recent  election) 
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United  Empire  Loyalist  as  campaign  ammu- 
nition. This  is  typical  of  the  man.  In  fif- 
teen years  of  parliamentary  practice,  he  has 
never  once  let  his  tongue  babble,  nor  opened 
his  mouth  to  put  his  foot  in  it.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  record  to  begin  with.  That 
many  of  his  followers  in  the  present  cam- 
paign went  into  the  hysterics  of  street  bullies 
and  scattered  firebrands  and  made  big  stage- 
barrel  thunder — is  not  the  fault  of  R.  L. 
Borden.  His  first  words  on  coming  to  office 
were  to  put  a  stopper  on  this  canting  non- 
sense. His  second  act  was  to  visit  his  aged 
mother  in  Nova  Scotia  and  share  his  victory 
with  her. 

^  He  was  born  at  Grand  Pre  in  1854  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
The  fact  that  he  is  a  Conservative  while  the 
other  Bordens  are  Liberals  is  probably 
ascribable  to  his  early  law  associates  in  Hali- 
fax. He  was  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  that 
produced  two  other  Canadian  Conservative 
premiers, — Sir  John  Thompson  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupper, — and  at  an  early  age  left  the 
Liberal  party  because  of  opposition  to 
Reciprocity.  It  has  always  been  a  truism  in 
Canada  that  Nova  Scotia  produces  four 
things:  fish  and  brains  and  simple  living  and 
high  thinking.  •  Nova  Scotia  has  given  more 
university  professors,  clergymen,  and  politi- 
cians to  the  world  than  any  other  part  of 
Canada.  Schurman  of  Cornell  is  a  typical 
son  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  don't  know  about  the 
fish,  but  I  do  know  that  R.  L.  Borden  exem- 
plifies the  three  other  traits  of  his  native 
province.  The  next  twenty  years  after  being 
called  to  the  bar  were  what  the  world  would 
call  negative;  but  they  were  the  years  when 
a  man  makes  his  character  and  makes  his 
record.  R.  L.  Borden  amassed  neither  for- 
tune nor  fame.  He  came  to  political  life  a 
man  of  moderate  means ;  but  he  had  amassed 
the  strongest  of  all  assets  in  those  years — 
a  reputation  for  clean  living  and  clean  think- 
ing and  clean  methods,  for  quiet,  non-talking 
force  and  integrity.  Here  was  a  man  who 
considered  his  client's  interest  before  his  own, 
his  country  before  his  party,  who  always  kept 
his  mouth  shut  and  made  good  and  played 
down.  Also,  he  had  another  asset  which  does 
not  hurt  any  man.  Though  self-made  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  as  far  as  education  goes, 
he  was  known  to  be  a  gentleman  from  his 
marrow  to  his  finger  tips, — not  veneer,  but 
clear  through.  In  hard-drinking  days,  when 
many  politicians  had  much  ado  to  tack  a  zig- 
zag course  down  the  corridors  of  the  House  of 
Parliament,  and  when,  if  the  truth  be  told. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  seriously  embarrassed 


by  some  of  his  followers  not  being  what  he 
called  "discreet,"— it  didn't  hurt  R.  L.  Bor- 
den to  be  known  as  neither  a  prude  nor  a 
"bounder,"  but  a  gentleman. 

A   HARMONIZER 

It  will  be  remembered  in  '96  the  Conserva- 
tive Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who 
died  just  in  time  not  to  see  the  downfall  of  his 
party,  came  to  almost  as  bad  a  smash  as  the 
Liberals  have  suffered  to-day.  Sir  John  left 
some  able  lieutenants,  but  none  so  pre- 
eminently able  as  to  win  acknowledgment  by 
the  others  as  leader.  Foster  had  the  brains 
as  trenchant  critic  and  financier;  but  Foster 
also  had  nerves  and  a  way  of  imparting  some 
ginger  to  his  repartee.  Sir  John  Abbott  tried 
his  hand  at  pulling  the  old  cabinet  together 
and  died  at  the  task.  Sir  John  Thompson 
took  hold  and  died  of  heart  failure  in  the 
presence  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor — some  say, 
died  of  worry.  Conservatives  were  at  logger- 
heads in  Ontario.  In  Quebec,  Tarte,  a  steel 
lance  of  a  man,  defected  to  Laurier.  Sir  John 
had  said  "After  me  the  deluge,"  and  the  de- 
luge fell  now;  and  Laurier  came  into  power. 

At  this  election,  R.  L.  Borden  came  green 
and  new  to  the  arena  of  Dominion  poUtics. 
There  was  hardly  a  corporal's  guard  of  Con- 
servatives left  in  the  House;  and  those  who 
were  left  distinguished  themselves  by  never 
agreeing.  Till  1901,  the  defeated  cohorts 
dragged  along  under  dispirited  leadership; 
and  in  1901,  at  a  Conservative  caucus,  R.  L. 
Borden  was  chosen  leader  of  the  Opposition; 
of  a  party  which  the  general  public  thought 
had  no  chance  of  coming  into  power  for 
twenty  years.  Purely  as  a  harmonizer  he 
was  chosen — a  man  to  lead  broken  ranks  and 
purge  the  party  and  heal  animosities.  Men 
spoke  doubtfully  of  his  strength.  He  had 
never  indulged  in  sky  rockets  nor  banner  head- 
lines. He  never  spread  his  attacking  line. 
He  never  wasted  fire  on  insignificant  issues. 
He  never  touched  small  personalities  with  a 
forty-rod  pole.  He  conserved  his  forces,  and, 
when  the  chance  came,  concentrated  fire  at 
one  point  till  the  enemy  had  to  show  itself 
defensively  if  not  aggressively.  This  was 
very  striking  when  the  question  came  up 
whether  Canada  should  contribute  troops  to 
the  Boer  War.  Borden  had  hardly  yet  been 
acknowledged  as  a  leader.  Knowing  that  the 
French  Nationalists  would  opj^ose  Canada's 
participation  in  any  foreign  war,  Laurier  was 
keeping  strangely  quiet.  R.  L.  Borden  and 
his  colleagues  saw  the  dilemma  and  i)resse(l 
the   go\ernment    to   a    declaration.     A  cab- 
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inet  that  had  just  given  preference  to  British 
imports,  could  not  dodge  such  an  issue.  The 
cabinet  accepted  the  challenge  and  sent 
troops.  Bourassa  went  out  of  Laurier's  gov- 
ernment; and  that  defection  alone  cost 
Laurier  half  Quebec. 

Practically,  the  same  quiet,  careful  tactics 
have  given  the  government  to  Borden's  party 
to-day.  When  Reciprocity  was  first  sprung 
on  the  public  I  happened  to  be  in  Canada. 
The  quiet  chuckle  that  went  round  inside 
.  ircles  was  the  most  comic  thing  imaginable. 
Canada  was  prosperous,  redundantly  prosper- 
ous. Any  change  meant  a  fiscal  upheaval 
with  certain  loss  to  one  section — the  manu- 
facturers, almost  certain  loss  to  another 
section — the  transportation  lines  and  their 
cities,  and  with,  as  yet,  an  undemonstrated 
profit  to  any  section.  Yet  Laurier  was  an 
avowed  free-trader.  Borden  forced  the  Lib- 
eral party  to  a  repudiation  or  defense  of  the 
principle.     The  results  we  know. 

DIFFICULTIES    AHEAD 

These  were  not  the  tactics  of  a  weak  leader. 
The  fear  that  Borden  was  too  negative  had 
gradually  vanished  in  the  [)ast  ten  years. 
Whether  he  will  develop  great,  broad  states- 
manship in  his  leadership,  as  well  as  deftness, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  easier  to  be  a  free- 
lance critic  on  Opposition  benches  than  a 
constructive  leader.     The  test  of  a  man  is 


Jkeener  in  power  than  out  of  it.  Laurier  is  to 
be  leader  of  the  new  Opposition ;  and  with  his 
inside  knowledge  of  all  administrative  work- 
ings, one  can  forecast  how  damaging  his 
opposition  may  become. 

THE   NEW   CABINET 

In  the  choice  of  his  new  cabinet,  Borden 
has  been  careful,  as  is  characteristic  of  him. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  concerning  which 
there  is  so  much  suspicion  in  these  days  of 
aggressive  interests,  goes  to  the  Hon.  C.  J. 
Doherty,  a  Montreal  man,  who  has  had  ex- 
perience both  in  the  House  and  on  the  bench. 
He  is  a  man  in  whom  the  jiublic  have  implicit 
confidence  and  whose  record  past  the  meridian 
of  life  has  been  utterly  untarnished.  Quebec 
is  placated  by  the  inclusion  of  such  National- 
ists in  the  cabinet  as  Monk  of  the  Public 
Works,  and  Nantel  of  Inland  Revenue;  while 
the  Ontario  Orange  section  must  be  gratified 
to  know  that  Colonel  Hughes,  their  long-time 
leader,  goes  in  as  Minister  of  Militia.  Two 
of  the  best  appointments  to  the  cabinet  are 
of  W.  T.  White,  to  the  Department  of  Fi- 
nance, and  Martin  Burrell,  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Borden  "landslide"  is 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  thousands  of  Lib- 
eral votes,  and  these  are  recognized  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  fore- 
most business  men — and  ablest — of  Toronto, 
who  was  one  of  the  eight  or  ten  prominent 
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Liberals  in  Toronto  who  repudiated  Reci- 
procity and  went  over  to  the  Conservative 
party  because  of  their  conviction  that  Reci- 
procity endangered  Canadian  business  inter- 
ests. Martin  Burrell,  of  British  Columbia, 
the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture,  is  an  Oxford 
graduate  who  began  life  in  Canada  a  few 
years  ago  as  a  hired  man  on  a  fruit  farm 
at  Niagara.  He  is  one  of  the  Englishmen 
who  have  made  good  and  worked  from  the 
ground  up  through  every  stage  of  successful 
farming.  He  began  with  book  lore,  but  can- 
not be  accused  of  being  a  "book  farmer." 
Crothers,  the  new  Minister  of  Labor,  is  a 
practical  railway  man.  Hazen,  the  former 
Premier  of  New  Brunswick,  is  supposed  to 
represent  maritime  interests.  Foster,  of  Sir 
John's  old  guard,  who  has  been  the  trenchant 
critic  of  finance,  goes  into  his  old  department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Two  of  the  most 
important  departments  are,  of  course,  that  of 
Railways  and  the  Interior.  On  the  admin- 
istration of  these  very  often  depends  the 
reputation  of  a  government.  Rogers  of 
Saskatchewan,  a  lifelong  Western  man,  takes 
over  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Cochrane,  the  party  whip  and  organizer  of 
Ontario,  takes  over  the  Railways.  Cochrane 
has  to  his  credit  a  clean  record  under  the 
government  of  Whitney  in  Ontario. 

It  is  understood  that  "  dead  dogs  "  are  to  be 
let  "die."  There  are  to  be  no  saturnalia  of 
revelations  about  former  maladministration. 
A  commission  is  to  be  appointed  to  direct  the 
working  of  each  department;  and  the  Borden 
Cabinet  -will  begin  with  a  clean  slate  of  its 
own.  The  ministers  without  portfolio  are 
really  a  device  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  get  the  advice  of  big  men  who  are  too 
busy  to  give  up  their  own  affairs  but  whose 
advice  is  valuable  on  national  matters. 

The  new  Premier  inherits  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Canada  has  been  redund- 
antly prosperous  for  ten  years.  Lean  years 
invariably  follow  fat  ones.  If  lean  years 
come  to  Canada  now,  the  burden  of  them  will 
fall  on  Borden's  Cabinet,  whether  deserved  or 
undeserved. 

Another  rather  heavy  heritage:  The 
Laurier  Government  has  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way. At  the  present  rate  of  spending,  this 
railway  is  going  to  cost  two-thirds  as  much  as 
Panama.  This  is  a  pretty  big  bill.  Laurier 
contracted  it.  Borden  will  have  to  jjay  it; 
and  it  remains  to  l)e  seen  who  will  shoulder 
the  credit  or  the  discredit  of  it.  The  Laurier 
(iovernnient  has  also  undertaken  the  con- 
struction   of   dreadnoughts   for    the    British 


navy.  To  repudiate  that  contract  would 
lose  Borden  the  support  of  the  Imperial  sec- 
tion of  the  Canadian  public.  To  go  on  with 
the  contract  will  antagonize  the  French 
Nationalists.  "We  have  destroyed  one  gov- 
ernment," boasted  Henri  Bourassa  the  day 
after  the  elections,  "and  we  shall  destroy  yet 
another  unless  our  principles  are  respected." 
This  will  probably  be  solved  by  a  straight 
money  contribution. 

One  more  point :  "  The  anti-U.  S. "  cry  has 
been  worked  for  all  it  is  worth;  and  a  little 
more.  It  has  not  been  unlike  the  acrid 
declamation  of  an  ancient  damsel,"  you-can't- 
have-me,"  to  a  widower  who  had  no  inten- 
tion of  asking  her.  Billions  of  dollars  of 
American  capital,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
settlers,  have  poured  into.  Canada.  A  little 
more  foolish  flaying  of  firebrands,  a  little 
more  shrieking  at  false  bogies,  and  the  gentle- 
man may  be  excused  if  he  shuts  his  pocket 
book  to  the  lady  and  orders  his  children  forth- 
with to  go  no  more  across  her  borders.  If 
Canada  is  wise,  she  will  follow  R.  L.  Borden's 
example  and  put  a  stopper  on  all  this  "anti- 
U.  S."  cant  at  once. 

WHY   CANADA   REJECTED   RECIPROCITY 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  verdict  of  the 
elections  in  Canada  as  the  result  of  "anti- 
annexation"  feeling,  or  in  any  way  to  be 
traced  to  annexation  fears. 

The  first  words  of  Robert  Laird  Borden, 
the  new^  Premier  of  Canada,  on  hearing  re- 
sults, were:  "The  verdict  was  in  no  wise 
influenced  by  a  spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the 
great  Republic.     No  such  spirit  exists." 

The  hubbub  and  noise  and  dust  of  a  roaring 
street  mob  are  one  thing;  the  great,  strong 
undercurrents  of  national  life  quite  another; 
and  anyone  who  has  doubt  as  to  what  the 
Canadian  rejection  of  Reciprocity  means,  has 
only  to  analyze  the  votes,  province  by  pro- 
vince, to  be  convinced  that  "the  anti- 
annexation"  howl  in  Ontario  had  as  httle  to 
do  with  the  real  results  as  "the  anti-British" 
howl  in  Quebec.  In  both  cases,  the  mob  got 
busy  and  noisy  and  obstreperous;  but  in 
Ontario  street  rowdies  threw  stones  through 
the  windows  of  the  Globe  for  advocating 
Reciprocity,  while  in  Quebec  street  rowdies 
of  an  o[)posite  stripe  howled  at  speakers  for 
advocating  closer  British  relations.  In  On- 
tario, the  "anti-U.  S. "  howl  seemed  to  sway 
public  sentiment;  in  Quebec,  the  "anti- 
British";  and  in  both  cases,  away  down  be- 
low the  noise,  was  the  very  same  motive — 
dollars  and  cents,  the  business  balance  sheet, 
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with    political    manipulators    working     the 
thoughtless  crowd  for  all  it  was  worth. 

AN   ANALYSIS    OF   THE   VOTE 

Take  the  vote,  province  by  proxince!  On- 
tario gave  IT,  mcml)ers  for  Reciprocity,  72 
against  it;  hut  Ontario  is  jjreeminently  the 
manufacturing  center  of  Canada;  and  so  you 
come  down  to  dollars  and  cents  as  the  basic 
fact.  Also,  Ontario  is  peopled  by  the  descend- 
ants of  United  Empire  Loyalists — families 
driven  from  the  United  States  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  most  unjustly  deprived. 
Come  over  in  Quebec !  Before  the  Boer  War, 
Laurier  could  count  every  vote  in  Quebec  as 
his  own;  but  when  the  Boer  War  came  and 
Canada  sent  troops,  there  were  those  among 
the  French  Nationalists  who  thought  Can- 
ada was  making  a  mistake  to  embroil  herself 
in  foreign  wars.  In  the  family  quarrel  among 
Quebec  politicians,  Bourassa,  the  leader  of  the 
French  Nationalists,  was  thrown  out  of  the 
Laurier  Government;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  Quebec's  allegiance  to  Laurier  has  been 
divided  with  Henri  Bourassa.  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, Quebec  gave  3S  members  for  Reciprocity, 
which  was  pure  testimonial  to  personal  )o\e 
for  Laurier,  and  25  members  pledged  to  Bour- 
assa's  anti-imperial,  pro-national  propaganda. 
Come  into  the  Maritime  Pro\inces,  where  as 
much  was  to  be  gained  by  Reciprocity  as  lost, 
and  as  much  to  be  lost  asgained;  and  at  latest 
returns,  the  vote  split  almost  ex-en.    Sir  Fred- 


erick Borden,  one  of  Laurier's  cabinet  minis- 
ters, was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  a  col- 
lege boy,  aged  twenty-one;  and  Robert  Laird 
Borden,  the  new  Premier  and  leader  of  the  Con- 
scr\-ati\es,  retained  his  seat  by  only  the  slim- 
mest of  majorities.  Come  to  Manitoba,  where 
from  a  farmer's  point  of  view  everything  was 
to  be  gained  by  Reciprocity  and  practically 
nothing  lost;  again  the  vote  split  almost 
even, — 6  against,  4  for;  and  this  slight  major- 
ity against  is  entirely  explainable  by  local 
conditions.  The  Provincial  Go^'ernment  has 
been  militantly  Conservative  for  almost  ten 
years,  supi)orted  by  all  three  of  the  big  trans- 
continental railways.  In  Manitoba,  Clifford 
Sifton  was  the  strong  man  among  the  Liber- 
als; and  Clifford  Sifton  resigned  from  his  sup- 
port of  the  Laurier  Government  and  stumped 
the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other  against 
Reciprocity,  this  not  from  sentimental  rea- 
sons but  from  purely  dollars-and-cents,  fiscal, 
profit-and-loss,  balance-sheet  reasons.  Come 
into  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  where  500,- 
000  Americans  have  settled  in  the  last  ten 
years;  and  the  \'ote  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  Reciprocity, — 9  to  i,  and  6  to  i,  re- 
spectively. British  Columbia  went  solidly 
against  Reciprocity, — 7  against,  none  for, 
though  one  of  Laurier's  cabinet  ministers 
went  down  in  the  smash.  Why?  Does  any 
one  need  to  ask?  British  Columbia's  wealth 
consists  in  minerals  and  forests  and  fruit  and 
fish.  Is  that  wealth  to  be  developed  so  as  to 
build  up  American  cities,  or  Canadian  cities? 
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HOW  THE  PROVINCES  VOTED  ON    RECIPROCITY 

^B^ti.sh  Columbia  voted  solidly  against  reciprocity  because  her  wealth  consists  of  forests  and  mines,  and  she  wants  the  mills 
and  smelters  operated  on  her  side  of  the  line.  Nearly  all  British  Columbia  forests  are  owned  by  the  United  States  lumber 
interests.  Alberta  gave  six  votes  for  reciprocity  and  one  against.  In  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  there  are  half  a  million 
American  settlers  who  own  millions  of  acres  of  land.  All  the  timber  from  Edmonton  to  Port  Arthur  is  owned  by  United 
States  capital.  Saskatchewan  gave  nine  votes  for  reciprocity  and  one  against.  All  the  inland  lakes  of  Saskatchewan  are 
fished  by  American  companies  for  the  benefit  of  Chicago  markets.  Ontario  gave  thirteen  votes  for  reciprocity  and  seventy- 
two  against.  Ontario  is  the  manufacturing  center  of  Canada.  It  was  peopled  by  United  Empire  loyalists.  It  was  the 
majority  in  Ontario  that  defeated  reciprocity.  In  spite  of  the  "anit-U.  S."  cry,  Ontario  has  sold  to  American  capital 
the  best  nickel  deposits  in  the  world.  Quebec  gave  thirty-eight  for  and  twenty-five  against.  The  Conservatives  won  these 
twenty-five,  representing  the  French  Nationalists,  under  Bourassa,  by  their  "Anti-England"  cry.  Vast  wood-pulp  tracts  in 
Quebec  are  owned  by  United  States  capital.  The  thirty-five  votes  of  the  maritime  provinces  went  twenty  for  and  fifteen 
against  reciprocity) 


Are  the  shingle  factories  and  the  smelters  to 
be  built  north  or  south  of  the  boundary? 
Long  as  the  United  States  keeps  up  her  high 
tariff  wall,  British  Columbia  calculates,  and 
calculates  rightly,  that  the  lumber  mills  and 
the  smelters  must  be  built  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line. 

THE   DINGLEY   TARIFF   RESPONSIBLE 

Not  anti-annexation  jingo  but  the  high  wall 
of  the  Dingley  tarifif  is  to  be  thanked  for  the 
defeat  of  Reciprocity. 

If  a  man  comes  knocking  and  knocking  on 
your  ofhce  door  seeking  business  for  fifty 
years;  and  for  fifty  years,  you  hit  him  and  hit 
him  and  hit  him  some  more,  and  tell  him  to  go 
home  and  mind  his  own  business;  he  is  apt  to 
go  home  and  do  it  hard.  You  need  not 
blame  him  for  taking  your  advice  and  follow- 
ing your  example.  ''If  Protection  is  good 
enough  for  you,"  says  Canada  to  Uncle  Sam, 
"I  think  I'll  try  if  it  isn't  good  enough  for 
me."  For  fifty  years,  Canada  has  gone  to 
Washington  asking  for  Reciprocity;  and  for 
fifty  years,  Washington  has  smiled  and  told 
her  to  run  away  home.     Canada  knew  very 


well  what  such  advice  entailed.  By  trading 
with  the  United  States,  she  could  have 
shipped  her  products  by  a  thousand  short-line 
feeders  into  the  big  markets  just  across  an 
invisible  boundary.  If  the  tariff  wall  were 
built  so  high  along  that  boundary'  that  she 
could  not  ship  south,  then  she  must  ship  east 
and  west.  What  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
that  she  must  spend  a  billion  dollars  on  trans- 
continental railways  and  canals.  It  meant 
that  she  must  send  her  commercial  agents 
scouring  the  world  for  markets.  It  meant 
that  she  must  get  immigrants — get  immi- 
grants at  any  cost. 

It  was  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government 
that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  railways 
and  canals  east  and  west.  It  was  ClifTord 
Sifton,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Laurier,  who  had  the  world  scoured  for  mar- 
kets, and  who,  with  Mr.  Fisher  and  Pro- 
fessor Robertson,  really  created  Canada's 
foreign  markets.  It  was  Clifford  Sifton, 
who  inaugurated  the  immigration  policy 
that  has  filled  the  Canadian  Northwest  with 
settlers  and  brought  the  hum  of  prosperity 
where  was  before  the  silent  inertia  of  deadi) 
dull,  hard  times. 


THE  GREEN  FLAG  OF  THE  PROPHET  AND  THE  TYPE  OF  FIGHTERS  WHO  STAND  READY 

TO  DEFEND  IT  IN  A  HOLY  WAR 

TRIPOLITANIA:    THE  ITALIAN 
"WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN" 


BY   E.  ALEXANDER   POWELL 


CINCE  the  world  began  the  arm  of  Italy 
^  has  reached  out  into  the  Mediterranean 
toward  Africa,  its  finger  pointing  straight  at 
Tripoli.  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Van- 
dals, Byzantines,  Arabs,  Spaniards,  and 
Turks  followed  the  suggestion  of  that  finger 
in  their  turn,  but  of  them  all  only  the  Arab 
and  the  Turk  remain.  In  every  case  a  colo- 
nial empire  was  the  mirage  which  beckoned 
to  those  land-hungry  peoples  from  behind 
the  golden  haze  which  hangs  over  the  African 
coastline,  and  in  every  case  their  African 
adventures  ended  in  disappointment  and 
disaster.  After  an  interim  of  centuries,  in 
which  the  roads  and  ramparts  and  reservoirs 
built  along  that  shore  by  those  primeval 
pioneers  have  crumbled  into  dust,  the  troop- 
laden  transports  of  a  regenerated  Italy  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  those  Greek  galleys, 
those  Roman  triremes,  and  those  Spanish 
caravels.  Undeterred  by  the  recollection  of 
her  disastrous  Abyssinian  adventure,  Italy 
is  imbued  with  the  idea,  just  as  were  her 


powerful  predecessors,  that  her  commercial 
and  political  interests  demand  the  extension 
of  her  dominion  across  the  Middle  Sea. 

Ever  since  the  purple  sails  of  Phoenicia 
first  flaunted  along  its  coasts,  the  history  of 
Tripolitania  has  been  one  of  invasion  and 
conquest.  In  the  very  dawn  of  history  the 
galleys  of  Greece  dropped  anchor  off  this 
shore,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  vestiges  of  their 
colony  of  Cyrenaica  lure  the  archaeologists 
to-day.  The  Greeks  retreated  before  Car- 
thage's colonial  expansion,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians gave  way  in  turn  to  the  conquer- 
ing Romans,  who,  because  of  its  three 
leagued  cities  of  Oea,  Sabrata,  and  Leptis, 
named  their  new  possession  Tripolis,  just  as 
Decapolis  signified  the  region  of  ten  cities 
and  Pentapolis  of  five.  Christianity  was 
scarcely  four  centuries  old  when  the  hordes 
of  fierce-faced,  skin-clad  Vandals,  sweeping 
down  from  their  Germanic  forests,  overran  a 
decadent  Italy  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
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;uid  torture  from  end  to  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Before  another  century  had 
rolled  around,  howe\'er,  Belisarius,  the  great 
captain  of  Byzantium,  had  broken  the  Van- 
dal power  forcAcr,  and  the  troubled  land  of 
Tripolitania  once  again  came  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  Then  the  wave  of  Arab 
conquest  came,  rolling  across  North  Africa, 
until  it  broke  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
supplanting  the  feeble  Christianity  of  the 
natives  of  all  this  region  with  the  vigorous 
and  fanatical  faith  of  Islam.  Ihough  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic,  not  content  with  expelling 
the  Moors  from  Spain,  continued  his  crusade 
against  the  infidel  by  capturing  the  Tripol- 
itan  capital,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  to 
whom  he  turned  the  city  over,  surrendered 
to  the  beleaguering  Turks  just  as  the  six- 
teenth century  had  reached  its  turning- 
point,  and  Turkish  it  has  remained,  at  least 
in  name,  ever  since. 

HOW  DECATUR  AND  EATON  MADE  TRIPOLITAN- 
lAN  HISTORY 

We  of  the  West  can  never  be  wholly  in- 
different to  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this 
much-harassed  land,  for  our  flag  has  flut- 
tered from  its  ramparts,  and  the  bayonets  of 
our  soldiers  and  the  cutlasses  of  our  sailors 
have  served  to  write  some  of  the  most  stirring 
chapters  of  its  history.  So  feeble  and  nominal 
did  the  Turkish  rule  become  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  found  Tri]X)litania 
little  more  than  a  pirate  stronghold,  ruled 
by  a  pasha  who  had  not  only  successfully 
defied,  but  had  actuall}'  levied  systematic 
tribute,  upon  every  sea-faring  nation  in  the 


world.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  Pasha 
of  Tripoli  o\erstepped  the  bounds  of  our 
national  complaisance  by  demanding  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  tribute  of  eighty-odd 
thousand  dollars  which  the  United  States 
had  been  paying  as  the  price  of  its  maritime 
exemption  that  the  Ajiierican  consul  handed 


GKN".    WlI.l.IAM    EATON 

(Who  ill  i8os  took  the  citadel  of  Dcrna  by  Jtorni  and  for 

the  first  and  only  time  in  history  raised  the  Stars  and 

Stripes  civer  a  Mediterranean  fortification) 


CAPTAIN    STEPHEN    DECATUR 

(Who  recaptured  and  burned  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  which 

had  fallen  into  Tripolitan  hands) 

him  an  ultimatum,  and  an  American  war- 
fleet  backed  it  up  with  the  menace  of  its  guns. 
Standing  forth  in  picturesque  and  striking 
relief  from  the  tedium  of  the  four  years'  war 
which  ensued  was  the  capture  by  the  Tri- 
politans  in  1803  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia, 
which  had  run  aground  in  the  harbor  of 
Tri])oli,  and  the  ensla\'ement  of  her  crew; 
her  subsequent  recapture  and  destruction  by 
a  handful  of  bluejackets  under  the  intrepid 
Decatur;  and  the  heroic  march  across  the 
desert  to  Derna  of  Gen.  W^illiam  Eaton  and 
his  motley  army. 

Eaton's  exploit,  like  that  of  Reid  and  the 
General  Armsiroiii^  at  Fayal,  seems  to  have 
been  all  but  lost  in  the  mazes  of  our  national 
history.  With  the  object  of  placing  upon 
the  Tripolitan  throne  the  reigning  pasha's 
exiled  elder  brother,  who  had  agreed  to  sat- 
isfy all  the  demands  of  the  United  States, 
William  Eaton,  soldier  of  fortune,  frontiers- 
man, and  former  American  consul  at  Tunis, 
recruited  at  Alexandria  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  ridiculously  insufficient  expeditionary 
force  for  the  taking  of  Derna,  a  strongly 
fortified  coast  town  600  miles  due  west  across 
the  Libyan  desert.  W^ith  a  handful  of  ad- 
\enturous  Americans,  some  twoscore  Greeks, 
who  fought  the  Turk  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  and  a  few  squadrons  of  Arab  merce- 
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TURKISH   DRILL   SERGEANT 


OFFICER,  ITALIAN  COLONIAL  ARMY 


TURKISH   CAVALRYMAN 


naries — less  than  500  men  in  all — he  set  out 
under  the  blazing  sun  of  an  African  spring. 
Though  his  Arabs  mutinied,  his  food  and 
water  gave  out,  and  his  animals  died  from 
starvation  and  exhaustion,  Eaton  pushed 
indomitably  on,  covering  the  600  miles  of 
burning  sand  in  fifty  days,  carrying  the  city 
by  storm,  and  raising  the  American  flag  over 
its  citadel — the  first   and  only  time  it  has 


ever  floated  over  a  fortification  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

THE    LAND   THAT   ITALY    COVETS 

A  territory  larger  than  all  the  Atlantic 
States,  from  Florida  to  Maine,  put  together; 
a  dry  climate  as  hot  in  summer  and  as  cold 
in  winter  as  that  of  New  Mexico;   a  surface 


ARAB  WARRIORS  OF  THE  SAHARA  OASES 

(Wearing  armor  probably  captured  from  the  Crusaders) 
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THE  TRIPOLITAN  COAST  AND  THE  THEATER  OF  THE    WAR    BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 


which  varies  between  the  aridity  of  the 
Staked  Plains  and  the  fertility  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California;  so  sparsely 
populated  that  its  fanatic,  turbulent,  pov- 
erty-stricken population  averages  but  two 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — that  is 
Tripolitania.  Bounded  on  the  west  by 
Tunisia  and  the  French  and  on  the  east  by 
Egypt  and  the  English,  the  hinterland  of  the 
regency  stretches  into  the  Sahara  as  far  as 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Its  iioo  miles  of 
coastline  set  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  African  littoral;  its  capital  almost 
equidistant  from  the  Straits,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  Suez  Canal;  and  half  the  great 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  not  twelve  hours' 
steam  away,  the  strategical,  political,  and 
commercial  position  of  Tripolitania  is  one 
of  great  importance. 

Tripolitania,  as  the  regency  should  prop- 
erly be  called,  consists  of  four  more  or  less 
distinctly  defined  divisions:  Tripoli,  Fezzan, 
Benghazi,  and  the  Saharan  oases.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan  form  a  Turkish 
vilayet  under  a  vali,  or  governor-general; 
Benghazi  is  a  separately  administered  prov- 
ince under  a  mutessarif  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Constantinoy)le;  while  the  oases 
are  not  governed  at  all.  The  district  of 
Tripoli,  which  occupies  the  entire  north- 
western portion  of  the  regency,  is  for  the 
most  part  an  interminable  stony  tableland, 
riverless,  waterless,  and  uninhabited  save 
along  the  fertile  coast.  The  stretches  of 
yellow  sand  which  the  passing  traveler  sees 
from  the  deck  of  his  ship  are  not,  as  he  fondly 


imagines,  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  but  merely 
sand-dunes  blown  in  by  the  sea,  such  as  may 
be  seen  elsewhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
Sloping  from  these  coastal  sand-dunes  up 
to  the  barren  interior  plateau  is  a  zone,  aver- 
aging perhaps  five  miles  in  width,  of  an  alto- 
gether remarkable  fertility,  for  its  deep  ra- 
vines, filled  with  considerable  streams  during 
the  winter  rains,  continue  to  send  down  a 
supply  of  subterranean  water  even  during 
the  dry  season.  By  means  of  countless  wells, 
round  and  round  which  blindfolded  donkeys 
and  oxen  plod  ceaselessly,  the  water  is  drawn 
up  into  reservoirs  and  conducted  thence  to 
the  fields.  In  this  coast  oasis  it  is  harvest- 
time  all  the  year  round,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  primitive  agricultural  implements  of  the 
natives,  and  their  crude  system  of  irrigation, 
the  soil  is  amazingly  productive.  From 
April  to  June  almonds,  apricots,  and  corn 
are  gathered  in;  in  July  and  August  come 
the  peaches;  from  July  to  September  is  the 
\intage  season,  and  the  Tripolitan  grapes 
\ie  with  those  of  Sicily;  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember the  black  tents  of  the  nomad  date 
and  olive  pickers  dot  the  fields,  though  the 
yellow  date  of  the  coast  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  same  breath  with  the  luscious, 
mahogany-colored  fruit  of  the  interior  oases; 
from  November  to  April  the  orange  groves 
are  ablaze  with  a  fruit  which  rivals  that  of 
Jaffa;  the  early  si>ring  sees  the  shipment  of 
those  "Malta  potatoes"  which  adorn  the 
menus  of  every  fashionable  hostelry  in  Eu- 
rope; while  lemons  are  to  be  had  for  the 
picking  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year. 
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NOMAD  ARAB  PLOWING  WITH  HIS  DONKEY  AND  DAUGHTERS 

(Province  of  Benghazi.     The  Italians  will  substitute  steam  plows  and  barrels  of  fertilizer  for  these  primitive  methods) 


Southward  into  the  Sahara  from  the  south- 
ern borders  of  TripoH  stretches  the  province 
of  Fezzan,  its  inaccessibility,  its  prevalent 
malaria,  and  its  deadly  heat  having  made  it 
liked  by  Abdul-Hamid,  of  unsavory  mem- 
ory, as  a  place  of  exile  for  disgraced  courtiers 
and  overpopular  officials,  presumably  be- 
cause of  the  exceeding  improbability  of  any 
of  them  ever  coming  back.  Artesian  wells 
and  scientific  farming  have  proved  in  other 
and  equally  discouraging  quarters  of  Africa, 
however,  that  the  words  "desert"  and 
"worthless"  are  no  longer  synonymous,  so 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  agri- 
cultural miracles  which  -France  has  per- 
formed in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  England  in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
on  the  other,  could  not  be  successfully  at' 
tempted  by  the  Italians  in  Fezzan.  Arid  and 
inhospitable  as  this  region  appears  to-day,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  its  Greek  and 
Roman  colonists  boasted  of  it  as  "the  gran- 
ary of  Europe."  What  has  been  done  once 
may  well  be  done  again.  All  that  this  soil 
needs,  after  its  centuries  of  impoverishment 
and  neglect,  is  decent  treatment,  and  any  one 
who  has  seen  those  vineyards  on  the  slopes 
of  Capri  and  those  farmsteads  clinging  to 
the  rocky  hillsides  of  Calabria,  where  soil 
of  any  kind  is  so  precious  that  every  inch 


is  tended  with  pathetic  care,  will  predict  a 
promising  agricultural  future  for  an  Italian 
Africa. 

Reaching  Egyptward  in  the  form  of  a 
mighty  fist  is  the  peninsula  of  Barka,  the 
Cyrenaica  of  the  ancients,  officially  known 
as  the  Mutessariflik  of  Benghazi,  its  many 
natural  advantages  of  climate,  soil  and 
vegetation  making  it  the  most  favored 
region  in  the  regency,  if  not,  indeed,  in 
all  North  Africa.  While  the  climate  and 
vegetation  of  Tripoli  and  Fezzan  are  dis- 
tinctly Saharan,  the  date  palm  being  the 
characteristic  tree,  Benghazi  is  just  as  de- 
cidedly Mediterranean,  its  fertile,  verdure- 
clad  uplands  being  covered  with  groves  of 
oak,  cypress,  olive,  fig,  and  pine.  Though 
well  supplied  with  rain  and,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  extremely  fertile,  the  Benghazi 
province,  once  the  richest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, is  now  but  scantily  populated.  Scat- 
tered along  its  coast  are  Benghazi,  the  capi- 
tal, with  an  inextricably  mixed  population 
and  one  of  the  Avorst  harbors  in  the  world. 
Tobruk,  which,  because  of  its  excellent 
roadstead  and  its  proximity  to  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  Germany  has  long  had  a  covetous 
eye  on,  and  the  insignificant  ports  of  Derna 
and  Merj,  the  lawless  highlands  of  the  interior 
being   occupied   by   hordes   of   warlike   and 
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AN    ARAB    OF   TRIPOLI 

nomadic  Arabs  who  acknowledge  no  author- 
ity other  than  their  tribal  sheikhs. 

South  by  east  into  the  Libyan  Desert 
straggle  the  Aujila  and  Kufra  chains  of 
oases,  marking  the  course  of  the  historic 
caravan  route  to  Upper  Egypt  and  present- 
ing the  aspect  of  a  long,  winding  valley,  ex- 
tending from  the  Benghazi  plateau  almost  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  To  correct  the  pop- 
ular belief  that  an  oasis  consists  of  a  clump 
of  palm  trees  around  a  scum-covered  wejl,,  1 
might  explain  that  underground  reservoirs 
lie  so  near  the  surface  of  the  desert  that  all  of 
these  sand-surrounded  islands  have  good 
water  in  abundance,  that  of  Jof,  for  exam- 
ple, supporting  over  a  million  date  palms 
and  several  thousand  peoj:)le,  together  with 
their  camels,  flocks,  and  herds. 

Such,  in  brief,  bold  outline,  are  the  more 
salient  characteristics, — climatical,  agricul- 
tural, and  geographical, — of  the  region  which 
Italy  has  seized.  Everything  considered,  it 
was  not  such  a  long  look  ahead  that  the 
Italian  statesmen  took  when  they  decided 
to  play  their  cards  for  such  a  stake.  Though 
neither  soil  nor  climate  have  changed  since 
the  days  of  Tripolitania's  ancient  prosper- 
ity, centuries  of  wretched  and  corrupt  Turk- 
ish rule,  with  its  system  of  absentee  land- 
lords and  irresponsible  ofiicials,  has  reduced 
the  i)easantry  to  the  same  state  of  dull  and 
despairing  a])athy  in  which  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen  were  before  the  English  came.  If 
'I'ripoli  is  to  l)e  redeemed,  and  I  firmly  be- 


lieve that  it  will  be,  the  work  of  regeneration 
cannot  be  done  by  government  railways  and 
subsidized  steamship  lines  and  regiments  of 
brass-bound  officials,  but  by  patient,  pains- 
taking, plodding  men  with  artesian  well 
drilhng  machines  and  steam  plows  and 
barrels  of  fertilizer.  It  may  well  be,  as  the 
Italian  expansionists  enthusiastically  declare, 
that  Tripolitania  constitutes  a  "New  Italy" 
lying  at  the  very  ports  of  old  Italy,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  many,  many  millions  of  lire  and 
much  hard  work  to  make  it  worth  the  having. 

THE  TOWN  OF  TRIPOLI 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  East,  a  visit  to  the 
town  of  Tripoli  is  more  interesting  than  en- 
joyable. Both  its  harbor  and  its  hostelry 
are  so  incredibly  bad  that  no  one  ever  visits 
them  a  second  time  if  he  can  possibly  help 
it.  The  harbor  of  Jaffa,  in  Palestine,  is  a 
trifle  worse,  if  anything,  than  that  of  Tripoli; 
but  the  only  hotel  I  know  of  which  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  the  Albergo  Minerva  in 
Tripoli,  is  the  one  next  door  to  the  native 
jail  in  Aden.  Picture  a  cluster  of  square, 
squat,  stuccoed  houses,  their  tedious  sky 
lines  broken  by  the  minarets  of  mosques  and 
the  flagstaffs  of  foreign  consulates,  facing  on 
a  crescent-shaped  bay.  Under  the  sun  of  an 
African  summer  the  white  buildings  of  the 
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town  bla/c  like  ihe  whitewashed  ba?e  of 
a  railway-station  stove  at  white  heat;  the 
stretch  of  yellow  beach  which  separates  the 
harbor  from  the  town  glows  liery  as  brass; 
while  the  waters  of  the  bay  look  for  all  the 
world  as  though  they  had  been  blued  in 
readiness  for  the  family  washing.  Within 
the  crumbling  ramparts  of  the  town  is  a  net- 
work of  dim  alleys  and  byw^ays,  along  which 
the  yashmaked  Moslem  women  flit  like 
ghosts,  and  vaulted,  trellis-roofed  bazaiirs 
where  traders  of  twoscore  nationalities  hag- 
gle and  gesticulate  and  doze  and  pray  and 
chatter,  the  while  they  and  their  wares  and 
the  passing  camels  smell  to  heaven.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  shops  are 
native  bakeries,  in  the  reeking  interiors  of 
which,  after  your  eyes  become  accustomed 
to  the  darkness,  you  can  discern  patient 
camels  plodding  round  and  round  and  round. 


A  BERBliR  FROM  TUXISIAN-TRIPOUTANIAN  FRONTIER 


A  SHEIKH  OF  THE  BROTHERUOOD  OF  THE   SENUSSIYEH 
(Engaged  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Wadai  and  Tripoli) 

grinding  the  grain  in  true  Eastern  fashion 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones. 
Follow  the  narrow  Strada  della  Marina 
past  the  custom-house,  where  the  slovenly 
Turkish  sentry  peers  at  you  suspiciously; 
past  the  odorous  fish-market,  and  so  into  the 
unpaved,  unlighted,  foul-smelling  quarter 
of  the  Jews,  and  your  path  will  be  blocked 
eventually  by  the  sole  remaining  relic  of 
Tripoli's  one-time  greatness,  the  marble  arch 
of  triumph  erected  by  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  now,  half-buried  in 
debris,  its  chiseled  boasts  of  victory  muti- 
lated, and  its  arches  ruthlessly  plastered  up, 
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the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  dried  fish.  In  that  de- 
faced and  degraded  memorial  is  typified  the 
latter-day  history  of  Tripolitania.  By  long 
odds  the  most  interesting  of  the  city's  sights, 
however,  are  the  markets,  which  are  held  upon 
the  beach  on  the  arrival  of  the  trans-Saharan 
caravans,  for  they  afford  the  foreigner  fleet- 
ing but  characteristic  glimpses,  as  though 
on  a  moving-picture  screen,  of  those  strange 
and  savage  peoples— Berbers,  Hausas,  Tua- 
regs,  Tubbas,  and  Wadaians — who  are  re- 
treating farther  and  farther  into  the  recesses 
of  the  continent  before  the  white  man. 

All  down  the  ages  Trijioli  has  been  the 
gateway  through  which  weapons,  cutler)-, 
and  cotton  have  entered,  and  slaves,  ostrich 
fc:>.thers,  and  ivory  have  come  out  of  inner 
Africa  by  plodding  caravan.  Since  the  sons 
of  Ham  first  found  their  way  across  the 
wilderness  of  Shur,  this  region  has  been  the 
terminus  of  three  historic  trade  routes.  The 
first  of  these  runs  due  south  across  the  desert 
to  Lake  Tchad  and  the  great  native  states  of 
Sokoto,  Bagirmi,  Kanem,  and  Wadai;  the 
second  follows  a  southwesterly  course  across 
the  Sahara  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Niger 
and  the  mysterious  city  of  Timbuktu;  while 
the  third,  going  south  by  east,  long  carried 
British  cottons  and  German  jack-knives  to 
the  natives  of  Darfur  and  the  Sudan.  As  the 
result  of  French  and  British  encroachment 
and  enterprise,  howc\er,  not  only  has  nearly 
all  of  the  Tripolitanian  hinterland  been  ab- 
sorbed by  one  or  (he  other  of  these  powers. 


but,  what  is  of  far  more  commercial  impor- 
tance, they  have  succeeded  in  diverting  the 
large  and  important  caravan  trade,  which 
lor  centuries  has  found  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  Tripoli,  to  their  own  ports  on  the 
Nile,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger,  leaving  to 
Tripolitania  Ilaliana  nothing  but  its  possi- 
bilities as  an  agricultural  land. 

CRISPl's   AMBITION   REALIZED 

The  statesmen  who  planned,  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  executed  the  seizure 
of  Tripolitania,  were  obeying  a  voice  from 
the  grave.  Though  the  overwhelming  dis- 
aster to  the  Italians  at  Adowa  in  1898,  when 
their  army  of  invasion  was  wiped  out  by 
Menelik's  Abyssinian  tribesmen,  caused  the 
political  downfall  of  Crispi,  the  greatest 
Italian  of  his  time,  his  dream  of  Italian  colo- 
nial expansion,  like  John  Brown's  soul,  went 
marching  on.  With  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
that  great  statesman  saw  that  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  steady  increase  in 
Italy's  population  and  production  would 
compel  her  to  acquire  a  colonial  market  over- 
sea. Crispi  lies  mouldering  in  his  grave,  but 
the  Italian  Government,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  he  inaugurated,  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously at  work  in  Tripolitania. 
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ITALY'S  "interests"  IN  TRIPOLITANIA       policy  of  African  aggrandizement  his  sanc- 
tion, for  is  not  the  Moslem  the  hereditary 
Never  has  that  forerunner  to  annexation   foe  of  the  Church,  and  does  not  the  cross 
known  as  ''pacific  penetration"  been  more   follow    close    in    the    wake    of    civilization? 
subtly   or   more    systematically    conducted.    Italian   con\ents   and   monasteries   dot    the 
Even  the  Pope  has  lent  the  government's   Tripolitanian     littoral,     while    cowled     and 
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sandaled  missionaries  from  the  innumerable 
Italian  orders  have  carried  the  Gospel,  and 
the  propaganda  of  an  Italian  protectorate, 
to  the  oppressed  and  poverty-stricken  peas- 
antry of  the  far  interior.  Under  the  guise  of 
scientists  Italian  political  and  commercial 
agents  have  been  quietly  investigating  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  the  regency 
from  end  to  end,  while  the  powerful  Banco 
di  Roma,  an  institution  backed  with  the 
funds  of  the  Holy  See,  through  its  branches 
in  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  has  been  system- 
atically buying  up  arable  farm  lands  from 
the  impoverished  peasantry  at  a  few  lire  the 
hectare,  which  quadrupled  in  value  with  the 
landing  of  the  first  Italian  soldier. 

Though  there  are  probably  not  two  thou- 
sand native-born  Italians  in  the  whole  of 
Tripolitania,  the  numerous  Jews,  in  whose 
hands  is  practically  the  entire  trade  of  the 
country  have  been  offered  inducements  of 
one  kind  and  another  to  become  Italian  sub- 
jects, Italy  thus  laying  a  foundation  for  her 
claims  to  ])redominating  interests  in  that 
region.  On  the  pretext  that  the  Turkish 
authorities  had  tampered  with  the  foreign 
mail-bags,  Italy  demanded  and  obtained 
permission  to  establish  her  own  post-offices 
at  the  principal  ports,  so  that  for  some  years 


past  the  anomalous  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented, just  as  in  other  portions  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  of  letters  from  a  Turkish  col- 
ony being  franked  with  surcharged  Italian 
stamps.  The  most  ingenious  stroke,  how- 
ever, was  the  establishment  of  numerous 
Italian  schools — and  very  good  schools  they 
are — where  the  young  idea,  whether  Arab, 
Maltese,  or  Jew,  has  been  taught  to  shoot — 
along  Italian  lines.  ! 

THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  ANNEXATION 

To  those  really  conversant  with  the  situa- 
tion, Italy's  pretexts  that  the  activities  of 
her  subjects  resident  in  Tripolitania  had  been 
interfered  with,  and  their  lives  and  interests 
seriously  endangered,  sound  somewhat  hol- 
low. To  tell  the  truth,  Italians  have  had  a 
freer  rein  in  the  regency — and,  incidentally,^ 
have  caused  more  trouble — than  any  other 
people.  Italy's  real  reasons  for  the  seizure 
of  Tripolitania  have  been  two,  and  only  two: 
first,  she  wanted  it,  and  second,  she  could 
get  it. 

Now  that  she  at  last  has  Tripolitania  in 
her  grasp,  however,  her  task  is  but  begun. 
Annexation,  especially  in  Africa,  does  not 
end  with  a  naval  demonstration,  a  landing 
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party,  a  staff  with  a  descending  and  an 
ascending  flag,  and  the  flash  and  thunder  of 
a  national  salute.  Unless  the  fanatic  Mos- 
lem element,  of  which  this  region  has  long 
been  a  stronghold,  can  be  induced  to  accept 
an  Italian  occupation — and  this  I  very 
strongly  doubt — the  life  of  an  Italian  soldier 
who  ventures  out  of  range  of  the  warships 
will  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  Hordes 
of  fanatical,  desert-bred  Arabs,  inured  to 
hardship,  deadly  sun,  scanty  food  and 
dearth  of  water;  mounted  on  swift  camels 
and  as  familiar  with  the  trackless  desert  as 
the  woodsman  is  with  the  forest  in  which  he 
works;  ablaze  with  a  religion  which  assures 
them  that  the  one  sure  way  to  paradise  is 
to  die  in  battle  with  the  unbelievers — can 
harass  the  Italian  army  of  occupation  for 
years  to  come  by  a  guerrilla  warfare.  It  took 
France,  with  all  the  resources  of  a  trained 
colonial  army  at  her  command,  forty  years 


to  pacif}'  the  Arabs  of  Algeria;  it  took  Eng- 
land sixteen  years  to  conquer  the  Sudan;  in 
German  Africa,  annexed  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  inland  tribes  are  not  pacified 
yet;  our  own  costly  and  weary  experience 
in  the  Philippines  needs  no  recapitulation. 
Italy  has  put  her  hand  to  the  plow,  how- 
ever, and  started  it  upon  a  long  and  arduous 
and  very  costly  furrow,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  can  see.  That  the  taking  of  Tripoli- 
tania  will  prove,  in  the  eiid,  for  the  country's 
own  best  good,  and  that  it  will  promote  the 
opening  up  of  the  dark  places  to  civilization, 
if  not  to  Christianity — for  the  Moslem  does 
not  change  his  faith — few  will  doubt.  It  is 
the  means  which  is  contemptible,  not  the 
end.  But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  cross  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  portends  more  good  to  Africa  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  Tripolitania  in  particular,  than 
would  ever  the  star  and  crescent. 
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HELD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  BUDGET  EXHIBIT,  ON  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE   NEW  YORK    BUDGET    EXHIBIT 

BY  HERBERT  T.   WADE 


"D  Y  means  of  a  so-called  "Budget  Exhibit" 
the  citizens  of  New  York  City  for  the 
past  two  years  have  had  full  opportunity  to 
study  its  municipal  administration  in  both 
its  economic  and  practical  aspects.  State- 
ments of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city, 
with  special  reference  to  its  expenditures  and 
receipts  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  reduced 
to  the  simplest  possible  form  and  tabulated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  ready  inspec- 
tion. Each  department  or  bureau  of  the 
city  government  was  requested  to  present  in 
summary  an  estimate  of  the  appropriations 
it  desired,  with  a  statement  of  its  work  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  to  make  other  exhibits 
illustrative  either  of  its  routine  work  or 
recent  improx^ements  in  plant,  equipment, 
or  practice.  Thus  the  exhibition  was  re- 
lieved of  an  exclusively  statistical  character, 
and,  in  addition  to  tables,  charts,  and  dia- 
grams, there  were  photogra{)hs,  specimens, 
and  even  apparatus  and  machinery  to  show 
the  citizen  what  was  being  done  with  the 
money  he  pays  in  taxes.  Exen  when  judged 
merely  as  a  popular  exhibition,  the  collection 
assembled  last  month  in  an  unoccupied  dry- 
goods  warehouse  on  Broadway  could  not 
have  failed  to  interest  the  most  casual  ob- 
server of  metropolitan  life  and  conditions. 
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Yet  this  Budget  Exhibit  must  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  means  of  profitable 
amusement  for  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
but  as  an  important  and  serious  step  in 
municipal  progress,  for  it  is  around  the 
annual  budget  of  the  city  that  all  discussion 
of  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  municipal 
administration  must  center.  Any  citizen 
has  a  right  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
which  passes  on  the  requests  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  city  government  for 
appropriations  for  the  following  year,  and  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  particular  de- 
partment, and  argue  for  or  against  increased 
appropriations.  The  Board  of  Estimate,  in 
public  meeting,  must  consider  the  necessary 
expense  of  carrying  on  the  city  administra- 
tion, and  make  suitable  ajipropriations  there- 
for, at  the  same  time  arranging  on  the  basis 
of  valuation  and  assessment  for  a  suitable 
tax  rate  that,  with  the  city's  other  sources  of 
income,  will  ])ro\ide  the  means  for  meeting 
such  ai)propriations.  This  function  of  budg- 
et-making is  given  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
under  the  present  charter  of  the  city,  and  the 
proposal  to  take  it  froni  the  board  and  give 
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it  to  the  Mayor,  or  a  committee  appointed, 
by  the  Mayor,  was  one  of  the  disputed  points 
of  the  new  charter,  which  the  State  Legisla- 
ture at  its  recent  session  failed  to  enact. 

Under  the  present  law  the  various  city 
dei)artrhents,  boards,  and  offices  submit  an- 
nually to  the  Board  of  Estimate  their  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  of  money  that  will  be 
recjuired  to  transact  the  public  business 
within  their  jurisdiction  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  board  upon  these  estimates  pre- 
pares the  annual  budget,  cutting  down  ex- 
cessive ai)propriations  and  eliminating  those 
it  believes  to  be  unnecessary.  As  the  various 
appropriations  can  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
|)Oses  specifically  named,  it  follows  that  the 
{greater  the  care  with  which  the  budget  is 
constructed,  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  conduct  of  the  city's 
business  in  the  ensuing  year. 

In  no  department  of  municipal  activity 
has  there  been  greater  progress  than  in  the 
construction*  of  municipal  budgets,  and  in 
New  York  the  development  that  has  taken 
l)iace  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  little 


short  of  extraordinary.  Where  once  there 
was  hardly  an  opportunity  for  any  citizen  or 
association  of  citizens  to  inform  themselves 
on  the  work  or  estimates  of  the  different  dc- 
])artments,  and  where  the  grouping  of  items 
in  large  classes  afforded  opportunity  for 
waste,  inefficiency,  or  corru{)tion,  now  all 
estimates  must  be  arranged  in  detail  accord- 
ing to  an  adopted  scheme,  so  that  a  scientific 
;>,nd  businesslike  budget  can  be  constructed 
in  which  e\ery  element  may  be  explained, 
not  only  to  the  administration,  but  to  any 
one  interested.  That  this  might  be  done 
with  the  widest  publicity  the  Budget  Pl\- 
liibits  were  arranged.  Perhaps  the  first  sug- 
gestion for  these  interesting  exhibitions  came 
from  a  pri\'ate  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  an  organization  supported 
by  public-spirited  citizens  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  city  administration  with  a  Aiew  to 
its  improvement. 

The  bureau  in  igo8  and  1909,  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  being  considered,  exhibited 
in  a  modest  way  for  the  inspection  of  the 
citizens  at  large  striking  diagrams  and  other 
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graphic  illuslriitions  as  commentaries  on  the 
work  of  certain  city  departments  and  their 
estimates  for  the  following  year.  While  the 
attitude  of  these  unofficial  investigators  was 
essentially  critical,  yet  the  lesson  was'taken 
to  heart  by  the  city  administration  and 
straightway  led  to  a  closer  analysis  of  the 
estimates  and  their  proper  arrangement 
under  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  de- 
partment heads  concerned.  Going  even 
further,  ,last  year  the  city  government  de- 
termined on  the  fullest  possible  measure 
of  publicity,  and  accordingly  arranged  for 
the  Budget  Exhibit,  of  which  that  of  the 
present  year  is  the  successor  and  develop- 
ment. 

Not  only  were  the  estimates  and  record  of 
the  current  year's  work  tabulated  and  dis- 
played in  detail,  in  a  building  rented  for  this 
purpose,  but  various  physical  objects  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
ments were  shown.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  graphic  record  of  municipal 
progress  and  economy.  Its  function  was 
largely  educational,  aiming  to  inform  and 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  citizen,  bringing  to 
him  a  simple  but  forceful  lesson  in  municipal 
economies,  for  underlying  all  shortcomings 
of  American  municipal  government  are  igno- 
rance and  indifference  of  the  taxpayers. 

"publicity"  features 

That  there  should  no  longer  be  any  excuse 
for  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  the  Budgetary  Publicity  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  consisting 
of  George  E.  McAneny,  President  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan,  William  A.  Prendergast, 
Comptroller,  and  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  inau- 
gurated this  year  in  addition  to  the  annual 
exhibition,  the  interest  of  which  was  proved 
by  an  attendance  of  800,000  in  the  month  it 
was  open,  a  special  budget  news  service  which 
aimed  at  the  maximum  amount  of  publicity 
for  all  the  various  items  entering  into  the 
budget.  Not  only  to  the  newspapers  but  to 
the  various  civic  organizations  of  Greater 
New  York,  were  sent  bulletins  in  the  form 
of  brief  memoranda  containing  the  estimates 
of  the  heads  of  city  departments,  bureaus, 
and  offices  as  to  the  amount  of  appropriations 
needed  for  the  following  year,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  these  depart- 
ments for  the  current  year,  the  increases  and 
decreases  being  si)ccifically  noted. 

In  the  case  of  the  \arious  organizations  to 
which  these  bulletins  were  addressed  it  was 


requested  that  they  should  be  discussed  at 
their  meetings,  and  any  constructive  criticism 
that  might  result  be  transmitted  to  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate. 
Furthermore,  reference  was  made  to  the  de- 
tailed estimates  of  the  department  heads 
printed  in  the  City  Record  and  to  the  exhibits 
of  statistics  and  other  matters  at  the  Budget 
Exhibit  itself. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  exhibit  was  the 
series  of  noonday  meetings  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments, and  opportunity  was  given  any 
one  to  question  the  official  and  ask  the  reason 
for  his  increased  demands  in  the  way  of  ap- 
propriations. All  this,  of  course,  was  really 
preliminary  to  the  final  action  on  the  total 
budget  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and,  as  has  been  said,  the 
adoption  of  the  budget  virtually  fixes  the  tax 
rate  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Whatever  the  faults  of  the  past,  the  budget 
of  the  City  of  New  York  no  longer  is  made 
in  the  dark,  and  not  only  is  there  opportunity 
for  criticism,  but  useful  advice  is  welcomed. 
In  pre\dous  years  it  is  true  that  there  has 
been  criticism  of  various  items  by  interested 
citizens,  but  in  most  cases  specific  informa- 
tion has  not  been  forthcoming,  and  but  rarely 
has  constructive  criticism  been  made.  There 
have  been,  of  course,  numerous  demands 
from  philanthropic  citizens  for  various  hu- 
manitarian objects  and  new  or  improved 
institutions,  yet  in  few  instances  have  they 
shown  how  their  projects  could  be  adjusted 
to  the  general  scheme  of  municipal  economy. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research,  with  the  facts  derived  from 
minute  investigation  at  its  command,  has 
often  been  very  helpful  to  the  makers  of  the 
budget. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  budget  is  one 
of  no  small  degree  of  complication.  The 
total  appropriations  for  1911  involved  some 
$174,000,000  and  there  were  2242  separate 
appropriations  in  the  budget.  Yet  there  have 
been  great  practical  advances  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  and  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  New  York  municipal  administra- 
tion that  the  budget  increases  of  the  past  two 
years  have  been  only  in  those  parts  that  are 
outside  of  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate. For  example,  the  board  must  provide 
for  interest  on  municipal  bonds,  deficiencies 
in  tax  levies  of  previous  years,  suits  decided 
against  the  city,  and  similar  items.  There 
have  been  increases  in  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  education,  sanitation,  and  chari- 
ties  in   response   to   popular    demand    and 
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without  opposition,  due  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  added  activities.  In  other 
fields,  however,  the  ratio  of  increase  does  not 
exceed  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population. 
This  is  the  result  of  careful  analysis  and  such 
publicity  as  is  made  possible  by  the  Budget 
Exhibit.  In  previous  years  there  was  no  care 
manifested  and  increases  went  on,  being 
assumed  as  necessary  evils  to  w^hich  the  tax- 
payer must  submit.  With  a  carefully  ana- 
lyzed and  scientifically  constructed  budget 
the  opportunity  for  waste  and  inefficiency  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Thus  an  innovation  introduced  by  Mayor 
McClellan  in  1909  serves  to  do  away  with  the 
abuse  of  raising  salaries  or  making  irregu- 
lar appointments  from  unexpended  balances 
of  salary  appropriations,  a  practice  once  com- 
mon in  New  York  no  matter  what  political 
organization  was  in  power.  To-day  each 
salary  appropriation  in  the  budget  (and  in 
191 1  salaries  and  wages  aggregated  over 
^78,000,000)  is  accompanied  by  a  controlling 
schedule  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  salary  of  each 
included  in  the  appropriation.    Should  there 


be'a  smaller  number  of  employees  than  speci- 
fied so  that  an  unexpected  balance  remains, 
this  cannot  be  used  to  increase  salaries  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  will  then  be  binding  for 
the  next  year,  but  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
city  treasury  unless  a  majority  of  votes  in 
the  Board  of  Estimate  formally  consents  to 
such  increase  of  salaries  or  transfer  of  ap- 
propriation. Such  action  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  is  permitted  by  the  charter  and 
follows  \-ery  closely  in  effect  the  Federal 
statute  for  U.  S.  Government  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  adopted  in  1882, 
The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  City 
of  New  York  for  three  years  past  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  vast  amounts,  and  in 
191 1  it  was  estimated  that  about  $2,500,000 
would  be  returned  to  the  city  treasury  as 
an  unexpended  balance  of  the  salaries  and 
wage  account,  which  under  the  practice 
former  administrations,  whether  organiza- 
tion or  reform,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
city  by  reason  of  wage  increases,  the  neces- 
sities for  which  were  not  always  apparent. 
The  present  plan  insures  the  absolute  control 
of  the  salary  a[)propriation,  or  over  one-third 
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'    BRENTWOOD,       A    VETERAN    HORSE    OF    THE    NEW 
YORK   FIRE   DEPARTMENT.     HE   HAS    RESPON- 
DED   TO     5,427     ALARMS     IN     SEVEN- 
TEEN    YEARS     OF     SERVICE 
(Within  the  coming  five  years,  the  city  will  have  disposed  of 
practically  all  of  its  fire  horses,  making  way  for 
improved  auto-motor  apparatus) 

of  the  budget,  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  com- 
posed of  officials  of  the  highest  responsibility. 
One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  the  visitor 
to  the  Budget  Exhibit  was  the  organization 
of  the  city  government  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  its  finances.  The  former  is  of 
course  provided  by  the  charter,  as  is  also  the 
general  method  of  administering  the  latter. 
The  budget  appropriations  deal  only  with  cur- 
rent expenditures,  covering,  roughly  speak- 
ing, maintenance  and  interest  accounts. 
Permanent  improvements  possessing  value 
for  the  future  or  earning  power  are  paid  for 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  so-called  corporate 
stock,  which  is  a  permanent  liability,  but 
only  the  sinking-fund  installment  and  the 
interest  figure  in  the  city's  current  expenses. 

DRY   FACTS    GRAPHICALLY   PRESENTED 

To  illustrate  such  principles  as  the  fore- 
going, the  visitor  to  the  old  dry-goods  ware- 
house on  Broadway  was  immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  series  of  graphic  charts  and 
models.  A  series  of  gilded  cubes  was  se- 
lected to  show  the  total  estimated  expenses 
of  any  given  department  and  their  relation 
to  the  total  budget.  Where  the  estimates 
for  IQ12  exceeded  those  of  191 1  the  gilded 
cubes  were  augmented  by  a  number  of 
purple  cubes,  prepared  to  the  s;ime  scale,  and 
indicating  the  increase.  This  graj^hic  scheme 
of  representation  by  cubical  diagrams  was 
followed  in  the  separate  exhibits  and  a 
specimen  chart  is  reproduced  herewith  to 
show  how  effective  this  presentation  was. 


Everywhere  the  charts  and  diagrams  huug 
on  the  walls  of  alcoves  gave  the  organization 
and  accountability  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, together  with  full  statistics  as  to  the 
work  accomplished  under  the  various  ap- 
propriations, and  the  reasons  for  increased 
appropriations.  The  exhibit,  in  short,  was  a 
record  of  all  municipal  activity  and  as  such 
merited  full  study,  but  there  were  certain 
features  of  more  compelling  interest  which 
emphasized  the  lessons  of  the  charts. 

POLICE   AND   EIRE   DEPARTMENT   EXHIBIT 

Thus  the  police  problem  is  an  important 
one  in  New  York  and  for  the  maintenancs 
of  the  force  the  commissioner  asked  increased 
appropriations.  In  support  of  these  increases 
as  shown  in  the  tables  there  was  exhibited 
a  large  map  of  greater  New  York,  on  which 
were  represented  the  precinct  boundaries 
and  station  houses,  the  fixed  posts  for  the 
patrolmen,  the  method  of  regulating  traffic, 
and  the  total  number  of  police  available  to 
protect  the  entire  city.  This,  according  to 
the  commissioner,  was  inadequate  and  the 
map  seemed  to  bear  out  his  contention.  An- 
other feature  was  an  exhibit  of  the  various 
articles  making  up  the  equipment  of  the 
patrolman  which  must  be  purchased  by  him 
from  his  salary.  This  was  shown  in  support 
of  the  demand  of  the  members  for  increased 
salaries,  it  being  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
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necessary  articles  of  equipment  for  a  first- 
year  patrolman  as  shown,  aggregated  $121.93 
out  of  an  $800  salary.  Another  feature  of  the 
police  exhibit  was  a  model  lieutenant's  desk, 
fully  equipped  as  in  a  station  house,  with  the 
necessary  records  and  a  lieutenant  in  charge, 
the  same  being  conducted  as  a  regular  station 
by  the  police  detail  at  the  exhibition.  There 
was  also  an  exhibition  of  the  new  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification,  where  finger  prints 
and  Bertillon  measurements  were  shown  and 
explained,  wliile  a  police  telephone  call-box 
illustrated  the  method  of  communicating 
with  the  station  by  a  man  on  post.  A  model 
cell  from  one  of  the  new  station  houses  was 
exhibited  and  several  of  the  police  dogs  in 
their  kennels  were  shown  with  placards  giving 
their  records.  The  work  of  the  Harbor  Police 
was  illustrated  by  a  patrol  launch,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  exhibited  many  articles 
with  the  cost  price  of  each  plainly^tated. 
Similar  features  characterized  the  exhibit 


of  the  Fire  Department.  There  was  a  map 
with  engine  houses  and  districts  indicated, 
while  a  fire-alarm  system  was  operated  and 
the  method  of  sending  an  alarm  from  a  street 
box  explained  to  the  visitors.  The  gradual 
extinction  of  the  fire  horse  was  marked  by 
the  famous  veteran  "Brentwood,"  in  a  stall 
near  by  a  new  motor  truck  and  gasolene 
engine,  whose  maintenance  cost  and  efficiency 
have  now  made  horse-drawn  apparatus 
among  the  mechanical  appliances  whose 
days  are  numbered.  To  show  that  this  was 
not  merely  an  innovation  of  questionable  ad- 
vantage the  maintenance  cost  of  motor  ap- 
paratus as  compared  with  horses  was  worked 
out  and  tabulated.  This  was  especially 
noteworthy  as  the  Fire  Commissioners'  esti- 
mates were  considerably  in  excess  of  last 
year,  and  were  in  part  chargeable  to  this  ac- 
count. The  new  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention 
was  represented,  and  a  fireproof  building  and 
various  fire-protective  devices  were  on  view. 
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INCREASED   ESTIMATES   FOR   THE   HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT 

In  all  the  \'arious  exhibits  extensive  use 
was  made  of  photographs  and  a  municipal 
album  of  such  collected  together  would  have 
formed  a  striking  contribution  to  modern 
municipal  engineering.  In  the  case  of  the 
Health  Department  the  photographs  along 
with  the  charts  were  of  especial  interest,  as 
the  estimates  of  this  department  for  the  year 
were  52  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  for  191 1. 
These  figures  contemplated  important  de- 
velopments in  such  fields  as  child  hygiene, 
milk  supply  and  inspection,  and  other 
branches  of  sanitation  involving  increased 
staffs.  To  show  the  methods  by  which  such 
work  would  be  carried  on  there  were  many 
photographs  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  inspec- 
tors at  work,  and  striking  charts  showing 
the  decrease  in  disease  and  mortality  through 
such  preventive  sanitary  measures  as  were 
already  in  force  on  more  or  less  extensive 
scales. 

For  such  increases  a  number  of  public- 
spirited  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  very  in- 
sistent in  the  interest  of  philanthropy,  and 
accordingly  it  becomes  a  broad  question 
whether  such  allowance  should  be  made  in 
the  interest  of  humanity  at  the  expense  of 
the  tax  rate,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  rents  and  other  expenses. 

STANDARDIZING    EXPENDITURES 

Throughout  the  various  exhibits  it  was 
noticed  that  increases  in  estimates  were  the 
general  order,  and  these  for  the  most  part 
involved  either  increases  in  the  number  of 
ofiicials  or  their  salaries.  Thus  whether  a 
police  commissioner's  salary  should  be  raised 
to  $15,000  from  $7500,  or  that  of  a  first-year 
patrolman  from  $Soo  to  $1000,  or  whether 
there  should  be  1000  more  {)olice,  or  an  in- 
creased number  of  sanitary  inspectors  or 
physicians  visiting  the  sick  babies  of  the 
poor,  or  many  other  items  of  similar  nature, 
and  for  the  most  part  eminently  desirable, 
are  debatable  questions.  The  officials  con- 
cerned naturally  favor  such  increases  and 
present  arguments  in  their  favor,  usually 
sound  and  plausible.  But  the  people  pay 
the  bill,  and  it  is  for  them  and  their  duly- 
elected  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  say 
what  can  be  afforded  and  what  makes  for  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  critical  observer  at  the  Budget  Ex- 
hibit naturally  looks  beyond  the  mere  spec- 


tacular for  e\'idences  of  actual  progress  in 
municipal  administration.  One  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  exhibition  for  the  first  time  of  a 
summary  of  classified  expenditures.  These, 
in  igi I,  amounted-  to  $158,625,529.91,  as 
compared  with  $153,775,145.53  in  1910.  By 
carrying  in  accounts  of  the  same  nature  the 
expenses  of  the  different  departments  a  com- 
parison of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  each, 
and  the  setting  of  suitable  standards,  is  made 
possible.  For  example,  in  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  automobiles  there  might  be 
a  wide  difference  in  the  expenses  of  various 
departments,  which  sound  economy  demands 
should  be  made  uniform. 

In  pursuance  of  such  tendency  toward 
standardization  of  accounts  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  look  for  standardization  in  sup- 
jilies  and  specifications.  Great  progress  was 
made  this  year  by  the  Commission  of  Stand- 
ardization appointed  by  the  Mayor  in  19 10. 
As  the  city  spends  annually  for  supplies 
appro.ximately  $22,000,000,  through  over  100 
different  purchasing  agents,  the  need  of  de- 
termining and  maintaining  proper  standards 
is  quite  obvious.  Thus  there  should  not  be 
any  difference  either  in  price  or  quality  in 
the  supplies  furnished  for  Belle\ue  and 
Allied  Hospitalb>,  from  the  price  or  quality 
of  similar  articles  furnished  to  the  hospitals 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Health  or  other  public  charitable  institutions. 
Accordingly  proper  standards  and  methods 
of  purchase  for  such  articles  of  food  as  meat, 
butter,  etc.,  must  be  adopted  and  rigorously 
midntained.  Beginning  January  i,  191 2,  all 
fresh  meat  purchased  by  the  city  will  be 
bought  under  the  new  standard  specifica- 
tions, which  from  the  few  months'  experience 
at  Bellevue  will,  it  is  believed,  result  in  an 
annual  saving  to  the  city  of  over  $40,000. 
Similar  economies  in  the  purchase  of  butter 
and  forage  were  also  shown,  and  it  was  stated 
that  standard  uniform  specifications  had 
been  actually  applied  to  $5,430,000  M-orth  of 
the  annual  supjily  purchases  of  the  city. 
The  Commission  of  Standardization  exhib- 
ited charts  and  sample  cards  which  illus- 
trated the  method  of  classifying  and  analyz- 
ing the  information  upon  which  the  standard 
specifications  were  based.  For  example,  a 
calorimeter  for  testing  coal  figured  in  the 
exhibit,  and  when  it  was  e.xplained  that  the 
coal  purchased  by  the  city  amounted  in 
A-alue  to  $2,500,000  and  that  it  was  now 
bought  on  a  heat  unit  basis,  the  value  of  the 
method  was  api>arent. 

In  connection  with  the  high  cost  of  living, 
particularly  of  food  supplies,  popular  inter- 
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est  at  the  exhibit  was  directed  in  no  small 
degree  toward  the  space  which  was  devoted  to 
the  Mayor's  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures. Recent  methods  of  inspection  and 
legislation  have  made  it  possible  to  proceed 
more  effectively  against  dishonest  dealers 
and  the  fraudulent  weights  and  measures  con- 
fiscated and  exhibited  afforded  ample  proof  of 
this  activity.  The  educational  feature  of  this 
particular  exhibit  was  informing  house- 
keepers of  the  nature  of  these  frauds,  the 
methods  of  avoiding  them,  and  the  general 
precautions  to  be  observed,  in  adcUtion,  of 
course,  to  the  nature  of  the  assistance  that 
the  commission  was  in  a  position  to  furnish. 
The  visitor  could  wander  through  the  vari- 
ous aisles  and  alcoves  occupied  by  the  various 
city  departments,  all  with  their  story  of 
growth  and  activity,  and  all  with  their  de- 
mand for  increased  appropriations.  Yet 
not  all.  For  recent  reorganization  and  re- 
forms in  the  City  Record  ofSce,  where  the 
city  printing  is  done,  and  from  which  the 
city  stationery  is  issued,  make  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  $55,300  less  than  in  191 1, 
while  the  Law  Department  was  content  with 
$2450  less.  In  short,  the  visitor  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  these  pictures  of 
municipal  activity  and  the  interest  of  the 
army  of  city  officials.  Bridges,  Docks,  Fer- 
ries, Education,  Parks,  Museums,  Courts, 
Charities,  and  the  one  hundred  and  one  mani- 
festations of  municipal  work  in  the  various 


boroughs,  all  were  represented  in  striking 
fashion  with  the  record  of  accomplishment 
and   the  plans   for   continuance   and  exten- 


sion. 


Much  of  the  exhibit,  in  fact,  possessed 
great  permanent  value,  and  the  city  has 
under  consideration  the  founding  of  a  per- 
manent municipal  museum  where  would  be 
displayed  objects  of  historical  interest  con- 
nected with  the  material  growth  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  statistical  record  of  its 
progress  and  economy  in  permanent  yet  sim- 
ple form.  The  Budget  Exhibit  is,  however, 
more  than  local  in  its  interest.  The  same 
idea  is  to  be  followed  in  a  number  of  large 
American  cities  where  civic  interest  is  being 
stimulated  and  the  education  of  the  citizens 
in  municipal  matters  is  desired.  It  has  com- 
mended itself  to  the  practical  municipal 
worker  as  a  means  of  arousing  interest  and 
pride  in  his  efforts ;  for  it  enables  his  work  to 
be  judged  by  results  rather  than  in  a  spirit 
of  mere  partisanship  or  from  the  view  of  the 
theoretical  idealist.  Thus  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  month  taxpayers'  organizations 
w^ere  examining  the  items  of  the  department 
estimates  and  wondering  whether  they  meant 
a  $200,000,000  budget.  The  evidence  was 
before  them  in  detail,  the  decision  was  with 
them  and  their  representatives.  Should  not 
the  taxpayers  of  other  American  cities  have 
a  similar  opportunity  to  study  and  supervise 
their  expenditures  and  taxes? 


A  SEARCHLIGHT  FOCUSSED  ON  THE  OPEN   LEDGER   DIRECTED  ATTENTION  TO  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  ACCOUNTS 


THE     NEW     ERA    OF    THE 
RANCH   LANDS 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


THRIVING  along  the  streets  of  San  An- 
'^  tonio — "San  Antone,"  the  Texans  call 
it— you  pass  at  intervals  luxurious  homes 
shining  with  considerable  newness. 

"Whose?"  you  ask. 

"Rich  rancher—bought  land  for  a  trifle 
and  sold  out  to  farmers — worthy  half  a  mil- 
lion." 

Repeated  is  the  story  until  one  gains  the 
impression  that  the  small  farmer  has  taken 
the  Southwest.  To  a  degree  he  has — or  is 
on  the  way  to  do  so.  His  immigration  came 
naturally.  When  the  homesteads  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
Oklahoma  rush  had  over-run  the  fertile 
Indian  reservations,  the  only  outlet  remain- 
ing was  the  ranch  country  of  the  farther 
Southwest. 

There  were  millions  of  acres  used  only  for 
grazing,  yet  with  possibilities  of  agriculture. 
Up  in  the  middle  States  were  thousands  of 
farmers  seeking  a  place  where  they  could 
obtain  for  investment  more  acres  than  they 
could  buy  at  home.  The  railroads  saw  bene- 
fit to  themselves  by  colonizing  the  unbroken 
reaches  of  the  plains.  Shrewd  organizers 
were  ready  for  a  venture.  Out  of  this  came 
the  greatest  land  movement  known  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  not  excepting  the  west- 


ward trek  of  settlers  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 

It  was  thoroughly  planned.  Tons  of 
"literature"  were  scattered  through  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Special  rates  were  made  "for  home-seekers* 
excursions.  Twuce  a  month  "home-seekers' 
day"  saw  the  trains  run  in  four  or  five  sec- 
tions, each  filled  from  the  front  seat  of  the 
"smoker"  to  the  rear  berth  of  the  last  Pull- 
man. Land  companies  were  equipped  with 
their  own  special  cars,  with  dozens  of  auto- 
mobiles at  the  destination  and  the  pick  of 
the  wide-awake,  hustling  agents  who  could 
paint  the  prospects  in  most  glowing  colors. 

THE  LAND  BOOMER's  METHOD 

Their  method  was  simple.  All  the  South- 
west was  a  cattleman's  empire.  Ranches  of 
from  10,000  to  100,000  acres,  coming  from 
old  land  grants  or  from  the  State  or  handed 
down  from  early  history,  originally  costing 
as  low  as  50  cents  an  acre,  were  purchased 
on  contract  for  from  $4  to  $7  an  acre.  Then, 
dividing  the  land  into  portions  according  to 
the  water  supply,  quality  of  soil,  etc.,  they 
fixed  a  price  on  each.  Sometimes  this  was  as 
low  as  S6  or  $8,  and  might  be  Si  7  or  %3o  an 
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FARMERS'  AUTOMOBILES  AT  BUCKLIN.  KANSAS.  BOUGHT  WITH  WHEAT  MONEY 


acre.  On  the  excursion  days  whole  train 
loads — not  car  loads — of  land  buyers  were 
taken  out  to  the  ranches.  They  were  given 
little  opportunity  for  investigation  except 
through  the  agents  of  the  company.  The 
land  was  sold  on  contract.  Theoretically 
half  was  to  be  paid  down  and  from  three  to 
five  years'  time  given  on  the  remainder. 
Actually  many  sales  were  made  with  pay- 
ment of  $1  an  acre  down  and  ten  years'  time 
on  the  remainder,  the  amount  being  due  in 
annual  instalments  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 
The  notes  were  rediscounted  and  payments 
made  with  the  proceeds  on  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  ranch. 

Naturally  this  meant  speculation.  In 
fact,  a  great  proportion  of  the  home-seekers 
were  buying  in  expectation  of  reaping  in  a 
few  years  a  handsome  profit  from  the  invest- 
ment. They  went  home  and  waited  for  the 
rise  in  values.  Others  bought  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  new  homes  and  the  loaded 
freight  trains  that  wended  into  the  South- 
west were  loaded  with  household  goods  of 
the  immigrants.  These  families  began  im- 
provements and  established  themselves  to 
grow  up  with  the  country. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  great  area  was 
thus  settled.  The  ranchers  usually  retained 
their  headquarters  and  a  liberal  amount  of 


land,  and,  with  the  free  range  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  leasing,  managed  to  maintain 
their  diminished  herds.  The  day  of  the 
cattle  baron  passed;  the  kings  of  the  range 
were  no  more.  What  had  been  a  stockman's 
paradise  was  dotted  with  farms.  Windmills 
by  the  hundred  whirred  where  the  cowboy 
had  for  decades  seen  only  blue  sky  and 
mesquite  grass. 

WHEN  THE  BOOM  ENDED 

This  movement  began  about  1905,  and 
its  intensity  grew  with  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  years.  Land  values  increased  until 
from  $12  to  $20  an  acre,  depending  on  dis- 
tance from  a  town  and  quality  of  land,  was 
asked  for  unimproved  farms  and  from  $25 
to  $40  for  those  to  which  building  and  sod- 
breaking  had  come.  The  speculative  buyers 
were  holding  for  yet  greater  profits,  fre- 
quently adding  to  their  investment.  The 
new  Interstate  Commission  rulings  and  new 
laws  limited  the  land  agents'  activity  some- 
what by  abolishing  passes,  making  it  more 
expensive  to  conduct  the  selling  campaign 
in  the  North.  In  the  early  spring  of  1910, 
came  a  sudden  crisis  in  the  land  movement 
of  the  West — for  something  of  the  same 
speculative    tendency    had    been    going    on 
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throughout  the  entire  territory  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  Texas  to  North  Dakota.  Loan  com- 
panies discovered  that  they  had  too  much 
invested  in  farm  mortgages;  banks  found 
themselves  overloaded  with  real-estate  secur- 
ities. Both  classes  decided  it  was  time  to 
stop. 

One  land  company's  directors  held  a  hur- 
ried session.  The  president  was  deputized 
to  call  on  the  local  bank. 

"No,  we  cannot  renew  your  note,"  said 
the  financier. 

"But  you  have  often  loaned  me  more  than 
this  on  my  personal  note  for  my  business." 

"Yes,  and  I  will  do  so  now— but  not  a 
cent  for  land  speculation." 

For  a  time  it  was  embarrassing  and  it 
brought  disappointment  to  many  speculative 
enterprises.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  real  home-seeker.  It 
put  a  stop  to  the  boom;  it 
brought  land  values  to  a 
stable  figure;  it  made  the 
sales  on  a  basis  of  worth  and 
not  on  one  of  prospective 
profit. 


WHAT  THE   REAL  FARMER 

FOUND 

The  real  settler  who  went 
to  the  ranch  country  found 
two  classes  of  land.  Down 
near  the  Gulf  coast  was 
plenty  of  rainfall,  deep  rich 
soil,  semi-tropical  climate, 
and  an  agriculture  that  in- 
cluded    rice,     cotton,     and 


garden    truck  of   every  sort,  with  intensive 
cultiv^ation  necessary. 

Those  who  went  to  the  \'ast  area  known  as 
the  Panhandle  and  to  Southwest  Oklahoma, 
found  quite  another  sort  of  country.  The 
Panhandle  and  South  Plains  section,  the  old 
cattle  kingdom,  contains  some  36,000  square 
miles.  This  is  greater  than  the  combined 
areas  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Delaware.  It  is  greater  than 
the  two  States  of  Vermont  and  West  Vir- 
ginia; or  of  Maine  -and  Delaware;  or  of 
Maryland,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  and  three  Districts  of 
Columbia;  or  of  Indiana  and  Delaware. 
New  York  is  only  12,000  square  miles  larger; 
Ohio  2000;  Pennsylvania  9000,  and  Vir- 
ginia 6000.  Imagine  the  big  State  to  be  on 
a  hinge  at  the  north  line  of  the  Panhandle; 
turn  it  over  and  Brownsville,  on  the  coast  at 
the  southernmost  point  of  Texa^i,  would  be 
in  the  middle  of  North  Dakota!  Here  the 
streams  form  no  wide  valleys.  The  plains 
decline  gently  toward  draws  tributary  to 
craggy  breaks,  whence  their  waters  flow 
tumultuously  through  canyons  to  the  larger 
streams  below.  In  these  narrow  valleys 
large  trees  grow.  There  also  is  a  perennial 
flow  in  some  of  the  streams  higher  up.  The 
soil,  though  light,  is  arable  to  the  very  edges 
of  the  canyons  or  bluffs  which  confine  the 
streams.  Consequently  there  is  little  land 
which  may  not  be  planted.  On  the  uplands 
are  practically  no  trees. 

MODERN      IDEAS      OF      FARMING 

In  the  settlement  of  this  new  Country  was 
none  of  the  pioneering  that  marked  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  older  States.  Modern  im- 
plements, farm  telephones,  gasoline  tractors 
for  plowing  the  broad  acres,  and  new  ideas 
in  agriculture  were  at  hand.  To  be  sure, 
many  found  they  could  not  follow  the  system 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Iowa 
or  Wisconsin.  For  one  thing  the  rainfall  was 
limited.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  were  not 
sure  crops.  They  must  raise  Kaffir  corn, 
millet,  and  other  drought-resisting  plants. 
One  or  two  dry  years  came  and  these  taxed 
the  skill  and  patience  of  the  hopeful  settlers. 
Those  who  came  with  little  money  had  a 
hard  time.  Those  who  were  better  equipped, 
adapted  themselves  to  conditions  and  have 
already  won. 

BUSINESS     BASIS     OF    TO-DAY 

The  readjustment  has  been  on  a  business 
basis.  The  farmer  who  now  goes  to  the 
Southwest  goes  to  stay.  The  speculative  era 
is  over.     Those  who  bought  in  anticipation 


of  making  large  profits  have  for  the  most 
part  been  disappointed.  The  land  companies 
made  money — provided  they  cleaned  up 
their  schemes  soon  enough.  The  speculators 
who  bought  at  from  $15  to  $20  an  acre  three 
years  ago  find  their  land  worth  practically 
the  same  as  then.  Some  of  it  in 'the  semi- 
arid  region  is  worth  less  than  at  that  time, 
especially  when  several  miles  from  a  rail- 
road. Hundreds  made  only  one  or  a  few 
payments  and  then  gave  up  the  contract. 
They  had  at  no  time  any  intention  of  making 
a  home  on  their  possession. 

So  the  southwest  ranch  country  has  come 
to  a  sounder  economic  condition.  The  men 
going  there  are  real  settlers  and  take  with 
them  sufficient  means  to  improve  their  farms 
and  sustain  their  families  during  any  season 
of  discouragement. 

"I  tried  to  buy  some  land  in  Illinois  for 
my  boys,"  said  one  as  he  explained  his  in- 
vestment. "Nothing  could  be  bought  for 
less  than  $150  an  acre.     I  figured  that  by 
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going  to  the  farther  West  I  could  get  them 
ten  acres  for  one  and  finally  I  sold  my  own 
farm  and  went  with  them." 

That  is  the  settler  of  to-day  and  it  means  a 
more  substantial  development  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  permanent  prosperity — 
for  the  uses  of  all  the  plains  country  are 
certainly  to  be  discovered. 

DIVERSIFIED  FARMING  WINS 

The  shrewd  settler  soon  found  that  diversi- 
fied agriculture  was  necessary  and  he  added 
cattle  and  dairy  products  to  his  crop-raising, 
with  the  result  that  he  found  himself  estab- 
lished wath  a  regular  income.  Cattle  may 
pasture  the  year  round — that  was  why  the 
ranchmen  prospered,  but  it  requires  for  the 
season  about  twenty-five  acres  for  each  head 
of  stock.  "Free  range"  has  its  limits  in 
these  days  of  barbed  wire  fences  and  re- 
strictions of  territory,  and  the  settler  is  in 
no  sense  a  cattle  baron.  Indeed,  there  is 
to-day  little  chance  for  that  class.  Only  by 
actually  owning  or  leasing  the  land  can  one 
be  sure  of  range,  and  at  the  present  prices  of 
real  estate  it  does  not  pay  to  carry  too  much 
land  for  grazing  at  twenty-five  acres  per  head. 

The  farmer  who  stayed  has  worked  out 
his  own  salvation.  Under  a  delightful  cli- 
mate and  with  most  healthful  conditions,  he 
finds  his  new  home  attractive  in  many  ways. 

Comfortable  little  dwellings  dot  the  plains. 
Garden  spots  surround  them,  while  churches 
and  school-houses,  though  at  what  the  East 
would  call  magnificent  distances,  have  been 
established.     Twenty  miles  is  to  the  West- 


A  DRY-FARMING  WHEAT- 

(Twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  with 

erner  no  more  than  five  to  the  resident  of 
New  England,  and  the  whole-souled  com- 
radeship that  invests  a  new  community 
brings  all  into  close  communion  of  friendship. 

DRY     FARMING     AS     A     RESOURCE 

While  in  the  Gulf  coast  country  there  is 
more  need  of  drainage  than  of  more  moisture, 
the  high  plains  labor  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  small  annual  rainfall.  How^  to  overcome 
this  has  been  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  The  Government  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  have 
given  it  much  careful  investigation.  As  a 
result  they  have  found  means  for  conserving 
the  rainfall  so  that  crops  get  a  greater  benefit 
than  when  nature  was  allowed  to  take  its 
course  and  every  shower  ran  off  into  the 
canyons  and  draws. 

Dry  farming,  in  its  last  analysis,  means 
only  such  tillage  as  will  hold  the  moisture 
and  lessen  the  rate  of  evaporation.  This 
has  been  brought  to  a  practical  stage  and 
many  farmers  have  harvested  good  crops 
from  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture.  To  be 
sure,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  some 
rain — dry  farming  will  not  produce  showers, 
though  general  cultivation  may  in  time,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  increase  the  an- 
nual average. 

Down  in  New  Mexico,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  southwest  range,  it  is  frankly  admitted 
that  dry  farming  has  not  pro\'cd  successful 
generally.  But  with  a  rainfall  of  from  12  to 
20  inches  a  year,  intelligent  cultivation  can 
produce  crops  profitably,  and  this  is  being 
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FIELD  SCENE  IN  COLORADO 
an  average  rainfall  of  four  inches 


done  by  those  who  have  gone  to  the  new 
territory.  Hundreds  of  farms  are  showing 
progress  and  their  owners  are  happy  and  pros- 
perous with  a  fair  promise  for  their  future. 

LOOKING   TO   IRRIGATION 

Underneath  all  the  Southwest  is  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  water.  Down  near  the 
Gulf  it  is  only  a  few  feet  from  the  surface. 
Farther  north  it  requires  a  well  from  eighty 


to  one  hundred  feet  deep  to  reach  it.  Here 
and  there  it  crops  out  in  artesian  flow,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  must  be  lifted  to  the 
surface.  This  the  settlers  are  doing  and  they 
find  it  a  hopeful  outlook. 

The  windmill,  even  in  a  land  of  almost 
constant  breezes,  is  too  slow  for  the  modern 
irrigator.  He  instals  the  ever-ready  gasoline 
engine  in  a  little  power  house  and  sets  it  to 
work  on  its  twenty-four-a-day  mission.  A 
well  and  engine  in  the  mid-plains  region  can 


IRRIGATION  DITCH  ON  THE  McDONALD  FARMS,  HEREFORD,  TEXAS 
(This  ditch  is  from  a  well  213  feet  deep,  on  a  farm  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  The  well  has  a  flow  of  1175  gallon- 
per  minute  and  the  water  is  pumped  with  a  40-horse  power  engine,  using  distillate  as  fuel,  at  a  total  cost  of  three  and  one- 
half  c^ts  per  gallon,  the  fuel  consumption  being  5  gallons  per  hour,  the  water  costing  96  cents  per  acre  foot.  There  is  a 
lift  of  fifty  feet.  The  water  is  being  used  on  160  acres,  fifty  acres  of  which  is  in  sugar  beets,  that  were  in  fine  stand  when 
seen  some  weeks  ago.  Another  well  on  the  adjoining  quarter  section  is  serving  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  water  can  be  developed  by  pumping  in  the  Panhandle  to  irrigate  half  a  million  acres) 
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(Fourteen  months  from  Buffalo  grass,  and  now  a  well-kept  garden  of  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  decorative  plants) 


All  this  indicates  that  the 
new  generation  is  studying 
conditions  with  earnestness 
and  its  success  is  evidence 
that  there  is  a  future  for  the 
Southwest. 

TOWNS  AND  NEW  RAILROADS 

Along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farming  section 
came  the  organization  of  new 
towns  and  the  plains  are  dot- 
ted with  thriving  villages, 
very  new,  but  very  busy. 
Amarillo,  which  is'  one  of  the 
high  plains  centers,  had  five 
years  ago  only  500  popula- 
tion; to-day  it  has  over  10,- 
000,  with  all  the  conveniences 
be  put  in  place  for  about  $1000.  One  such  of  city  life.  Dozens  of  smaller  places  give  to 
outfit  is  lifting  a  thousand  gallons  a  minute  the  people  convenient  trading  stations, 
and  irrigating  a  field  of  garden  truck  and  Those  who  have  built  up  the  towns  are  for 
alfalfa  that  makes  the  owner  a  handsome  in-  the  most  part  young  men,  filled  with  enthusi- 
come.  Where  the  land  slopes  properly,  it  is  asm  and  enterprise  and  with  their  trade 
possible  to  irrigate  eighty  acres  from  one  reaching  out  many  miles  on  every  side.  So- 
such  well  and  experts  look  to  this  method  as  cial  conditions  of  these  towns  are  as  good  as 
a  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  of  sue-  those  of  the  eastern  village,  for  those  who 
cessful  farming  in  the  Southwest.  Occasion-  form  their  population  are  men  and  women 
ally  is  a  stream  that  can  also  be  utilized  for  from  good  families  and  with  attributes  of 
the  purpose,  and  some  of  the  low  lands  pro-  culture.  College  graduates  are  numerous, 
duce  good  crops  of  alfalfa,  so  there  is  plenty  You  enter  a  bank  or  store  and  the  chances 
of  possibility  for  income.  are  that  you  will  find  one  of  the  proprietors  a 

An  experienced  irrigator  from  the  Rocky  college  man.  The  Southwest  has  proved  a 
Ford  irrigated  district  of  eastern  Colorado  great  attraction  for  the  alumni  of  schools  of 
says  that  there  is  as  great  promise  in  this  higher  learning.  They  believe  that  they 
section  as  he  saw  in  the  Rocky  Ford  country  will  in  the  end  be  the  financial  leaders  of  a 
when  he  settled  there  and  he  will  apply  the  rich  country  and  are  building  on  that  founda- 
same  methods  to  the  utilization  of  its  natural  tion.  The  day  when  a  top  hat  and  a  dress 
resources.  suit  meant  ribald  jeering  and  perhaps  a  few 
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revolver  shots  as  a  mark  of  disapproval,  has 
departed — as  has  the  t3q:)ical  cowboy  who 
cherished  a  particular  dislike  for  all  ceremony. 
To  accommodate  the  growing  population 
new  railroads  have  been  pushed  in  every 
direction.  The  Santa  Fe  and  the  Rock 
Island  have  built  new  lines  across  the  prairies 
and  many  smaller  systems  have  their  feeders, 
threading  the  entire  plains  country  until  its 
people  are  brought  close  to  the  advantage  of 
communication  with  the  world. 

RANCH   LIFE   OF    TO-DAY 

The  ranch  life  of  to-day  in  the  Southwest 
is    more    businesslike    and    less   picturesque 


than  of  old.  "Once  I  helped  load  steers 
whose  horns  were  so  long  that  the  animals 
could  not  enter  the  door  of  a  freight  car  with- 
out hitting  either  side,"  said  a  cattleman. 
"Now  the  cattle  are  bred  up  until  they  are 
sleek  and  well  marked  as  any  that  you  find 
in  Missouri  or  Iowa.  The  herds  are  handled 
with  care  and  their  owners  seek  a  constantly 
rising  quality.  Some  of  the  best  cattle  that 
go  to  the  eastern  market  come  from  the 
ranches  of  the  Southwest.  Probably  as 
many  head  are  owned  to-day  as  ten  years 
ago,  but  they  are  in  smaller  herds.  Texas 
has  over  7,000,000  cattle  exclusive  of  milch 
cows." 

Then  there  is  another  feature.    The  auto- 


A  VIEW  OF  TENTH  STREET.  ALAMAGORDA,   NEW  MEXICO,   FROM    ROOF  OF    RAILROAD  DEPOT 
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A  WHEAT  FIELD  IN   1905 

(Now  Sixteenth  Street,  Oklahoma  City.     Several  $10,000  residences. 


Cheapest  on  the  street,  J3000) 


mobile  is  nowhere  put  to  more  practical  use 
than  on  the  long  smooth  roads  of  the  plains. 
A  cattleman  bought  a  $3500  roadster  in  San 
Antonio  the  other  day.  "I  need  it  to  visit 
my  shipping  stations,"  said  he. 

"How  far  are  they  apart?" 

"I  ship  from  five  stations  and  they  are 
about  eighteen  miles  apart." 

But  he  is  one  of  few  of  the  great  land  own- 


ers remaining  and  their  ranches  will  soon  be 
broken  up  into  smaller  holdings. 

ECONOMIC    AND    COMMERCIAL    CHANCES 

The  effect  of  the  transformation  of  the 
ranch  lands  upon  the  economic  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  Southwest  has  been  direct  and 
positive.    When  there  were  only  a  few  hun-' 
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dred  cowboys  and  cattle  raisers  inhabiting 
the  vast  area,  the  business  interests  took 
them  Httle  in  account.  To-day  there  are 
wholesale  houses  and  manufactories  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Wichita,  Fort  Worth,  and  San 
Antonio  to  which  comes  the  business  of  this 
new  territory.  The  commercial  clubs  take 
"booster  trips"  to  visit  the  towns  that  have 
sprung  up  on  the  plains  and  seek  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  banks  of  the  reserve  centers  find  gen- 
erous accounts  in  the  new  institutions  of  the 
prairie  towns,  and  in  planning  their  financial 
course  must  take  them  into  account.  The 
railway  trafiic  is  bearing  out  the  predictions 
of  the  managers  at  the  beginning,  when  they 
foresaw  that  with  the  influx  of  population 


would  come  a  return  in  increased  products 
and  growing  freight  transactions  in  both 
directions. 

It  has  made  a  new  business  world  and  one 
that  is  likely  to  increase  in  potency  as  a 
factor  in  the  West's  life.  Production  is  not 
confined  to  one  staple  as  before,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  beef  comes  every  resource  of  the  farm 
and  garden  and  orchard.  It  means  not  only 
a  larger  volume,  but  a  variety  of  products 
that  must  inevitably  build  up  the  West's 
jobbing  centers.  Hundreds  of  commercial 
salesmen  are  traveling  where  formerly  the 
cowboy  rode  alone. 

The  census  of  19 lo  showed  that  while 
Iowa  lost  3  per  cent,  of  its  population  in 
the  past  decade,  while  Kansas  gained  only 
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are  abundant  and  they  are 
making  the  most  of  them. 
A  steady  stream  of  immi- 
gration continues  into  the 
new  lands,  sometimes  favor- 
ing the  Gulf  coast,  some- 
times out  to  the  plains, 
sometimes  to  the  irrigated 
sections  of  New  Mexico.  But 
it  is  all  of  a  high  class  of 
settlers,  men  with  capital 
and  determination.  In  West- 
ern parlance,  they  intend  to 
"make  good,"  —  and  will 
do  it.* 

Forty  years  ago  a  cattle 
trail  was  marked  from  the 
Texas  plains  to  the  end  of 
the  first  railroad  into  cen- 
tral Kansas.  Over  its  weary 
course  three  million  cattle 
traveled  in  as  many  years. 
15  per  cent.,  Nebraska  11. 8,  Wisconsin  12.8  The  other  day,  down  in  Oklahoma,  arrange- 
and  Missouri  6  per  cent.,  Oklahoma's  gain  ments  were  made  to  lay  out  and  imjirove 
was  109.7  per  cent,  and  Texas'  27.8  per  cent,  an  automobile  road  oVer  the  length  of  the 
The  people  who  have  gone  into  the  South-  old  cattle  trail.  Thus  the  old  order  passeth 
west   have   high   ambitions.      Opportunities    and  the  West  of  to-day  takes  on  new  ways. 


A  RANCH  HOUSE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  COTTONWOOD  TREES,  TEXAS 
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THE  "'TOILER,"  A  VESSEL  OF  2700  TONS.  EQUIPPED  WITH  INTERNAL-COMBUSTION   ENGINES. 
WHICH  CROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC  LAST  JULY 

(Note  the  absence  of  funnels) 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  MOTOR  SHIP 

BY  CHARLES  FREDERICK  CARTER 

XJO  event  since  the  introduction  of    the  the  kind  that  taxpayers  are  expected  to  pay 

■'^^    compound  engine  has  aroused  so  much  for  but  are  not  expected  to  know  anything 

interest  in  the  maritime  world  as  the  advent  about. 

of  the  motor  ship.  While  it  might  be  going  In  other  words,  the  most  important  de\  el- 
too  far  to  predict  that  the  oil  motor  woulcl  opment  of  the  marine  oil  engine  until  recently 
drive  the  steam  engine  off  the  sea,  there  is  has  been  for  submarines.  France  took  the 
am[)le  warrant  for  asserting  that  the  new  lead  in  this  field  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
engine  is  destined  soon  to  become  a  formida-  Now,  all  the  important  powers  of  Europe, 
ble  rival  of  the  old.  Professor  Stanfield  except  England,  use  oil  engines  in  sub- 
recently  assured  the  students  at  Leith  Nau-  marines.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Diesel,  these  craft 
tical  College  that  "we  are  on  the  eve  of  an  are  no  longer  uncertain  weapons  of  defense, 
important  revolution  in  ship  propulsion."  but  have  now  become  useful  in  attack,  owing 
A  good  many  eminent  naval  architects  and  to  their  increased  power  and  range  of  action, 
marine  engineers  have  said  the  same  thing  in  In  France,  too,  the  sailing  ship  with  oil 
effect  and  at  greater  length.  engines  as  auxiliaries  for  use  in  calms  and 
But  as  faith  without  works  is  dead,  so  contrary  winds  is  being  developed.  Each 
prophecy  without  performance  is  not  con-  year  some  sixty  sailing  vessels  leave  Europe 
vincing.  The  best  way  to  estimate  the  po-  for  Pacific  ports,  the  voyages  averaging  155 
tential  value  of  the  oil  motor  as  a  marine  days.  On  so  long  a  voyage  a  sailing  ship  is 
engine  is  to  take  note  of  what  the  ship  liable  to  many  delays.  The  French  bark 
builders  are  doing  with  it.  To  the  landlubber  Quevilly,  of  3271  tons  "gross  register,  was  fitted 
the  results  of  such  an  investigation  are  with  twin  screws  and  oil  engines  capable  of 
nothing  less  than  astounding.  driving  her  six  to  seven  knots  an  hour.  A 
^r,    ,,v.^,.T.,^     ^  hundred  tons  of  fuel  was  sufficient  for  a  run 

OIL   ENGINES    FOR   SUBMARINES    AND    SAILING    ^r   x  .i,  j        M  c  f    1 

of  four  thousand  miles.     So  successful  was 
the  Quevilly  that  her  owners  are  now  building 
Dr.  Rudolf  Diesel,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  the  an  auxihary  ship  of  6100  tons  gross  with 
inventor  of  the  oil  engine  that  has  made  the  engines  of  900  horse  power, 
motor   ship   possible,    recently   assured   the 

Institution   of   Naval    Architects   of    Great         introduced  on  commercial  marine 
Britain  that  he  knew  of  250  vessels  fitted,  or 

being  fitted,  with  his  engines.  Even  though  But  submarines  and  sailing  ships  with 
it  is  backed  by  unimpeachable  authority  this  auxiliary  power  might  be  built  indefinitely 
statement  sounds  perfectly  incredible  until  it  without  creating  a  ripple  on  the  current  of 
is  explained  that  most  of  the  vessels  are  of  events.     Not  until  the  oil  engine  made  its 
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appearance  as  the  exclusive  motive  power  of 
commercial  craft  did  naval  architects,  marine 
engineers,  and  shipowners  begin  to  give  it 
their  very  particular  attention.  The  advent 
of  the  oil  engine  in  the  commercial  marine  was 
very  gradual  at  first.  It  seems  that  some 
small  coasters  and  fishing  vessels  were  first 
ecjuipped.  They  achieved  such  unheard-of 
economies  that  progress  became  swifter.  The 
first  commercial  motor  craft  in  Germany,  for 
example,  was  the  small  coaster  Frerichs  and 
the  fishing  boat  Eiversmid.  The  former, 
carrying  one  ton  of  oil  in  a  tank  under  the 
cabin,  was  able  to  make  a  voyage  of  240  miles 
on  this  one  ton  at  a  speed  of  9.5  knots  an 
hour.  The  Ewersand,  with  an  engine  of  90 
horse  power,  made  a  cruise  of  five  weeks  with 
three  tons  of  oil  as  compared  with  the  twenty 
tons  of  coal  that  would  have  been  required 
under  steam.  The  use  of  the  oil  engine  in- 
creased the  length  of  the  boat  available  for 
cargo  by  thirteen  feet. 

Knowledge  of  these  things  getting  abroad, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company  ven- 
tured to  build  the  first  motor  ship  of  really 
substantial  size,  the  oil  carrier  Vulcanus. 
This  vessel,  196  feet  long,  37  feet  beam,  and 
1 179  tons  gross  register,  was  fitted  with  Diesel 
oil  engines  of  550  horse  power,  which  proved 
to  be  able  to  drive  her  at  a  speed  of  8.4  knots 
an  hour  on  a  consumption  of  2.5  tons  of  oil 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  most  interesting 
point  about  the  Vulcanus  was  that  her  opera- 
ting expenses  were  $19.50  a  day  less  than 
those  of  a  steamship  of  the  same  capacity. 

The  perfo  mance  of  the  Vulcanus  was  the 
match  which  fired  an  exceedingly  interesting 
train  of  events.  Interest  in  the  new  marine 
motor  became  acute  and  widespread.  Orders 
came  in  upon  the  naval  architects  thick  and 
fast  for  larger  and  still  larger  motor  ships,  the 
owners  of  the  Vulcanus  taking  the  lead  by 
laying  down  a  motor  ship  twice  the  size  of 
the  successful  pioneer. 

CROSSING  THE   ATLANTIC 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  craft  to  be 
put  into  commission  after  the  Vulcanus  was 
the  Toiler,  built  to  operate  on  the  Canadian 
lakes  and  canals.  The  Toiler  is  248  feet  long, 
42.5  feet  beam,  and  19  feet  molded  depth. 
On  account  of  the  speed  limit  imposed  by 
canal  navigation  the  oil  engines  were  only  400 
horse  power,  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  speed  of  six  miles  an  hour  when  fully  loaded. 
The  Toiler  looks  very  much  like  an  ore 
carrier  on  the  Great  Lakes,  except  that  she 
has  no  funnel.     The  pilot  house,  bridge  and 


part  of  the  crew's  accommodations  are 
perched  on  the  bow,  while  the  engine  room 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew's  quarters  appear  at 
the  farther  end  of  a  long  expanse  of  hatches 
at  the  extreme  stern.  On  her  trial  trip  the 
Toiler  carried  2,650  tons  of  coal  to  Calais 
at  a  speed  of  5.9  knots  (6.75  miles)  an 
hour.  The  return  light  was  made  at  a  speed 
of  8.2  knots  (9.5  miles)  an  hour.  The  fuel 
consumption  for  the  round  trip  was  6.5  tons 
of  oil,  or  an  average  of  1.7  tons  a  day,  worth 
$15.60,  as  compared  with  9  tons  of  coal  worth 
$28,  which  a  steamship  of  the  same  capacity 
would  have  required  daily.  To  this  saving 
of  $12.40  a  day  on  fuel  must  be  added  S5  a 
day  saved  on  stokers'  wages,  besides  the  cost 
of  their  food,  and  an  increase  in  revenue  earn- 
ing space  of  120  tons  on  weight  saved  by  the 
absence  of  boilers  and  coal  bunkers.  It  had 
been  intended  to  employ  the  Toiler  in  the 
coasting  trade  on  the  other  side  to  enable  the 
builders  to  tune  up  the  new  engines;  but 
everything  worked  so  well  that  the  new  motor 
ship  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  early  in 
July,  1911. 

MOTOR   SHIPS   NOW   BUILDING 

While  the  Diesel  engine  was  pro\'ing  its 
worth  European  owners,  taking  it  on  faith, 
were  busy  everywhere  building  more  motor 
ships.  The  Romagna,  an  Italian  coaster  with 
twin-screw  oil  engines  of  800  horse  power,  was 
launched  at  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  early  in 
the  spring.  A  freighter  of  3200  tons  to  be 
propelled  by  oil  engines  is  being  built  in 
England  for  Lord  Furness,  while  the  first 
passenger-carrying  motor  ship,  a  craft  of 
5000  tons  with  oil  engines  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  speed  of  twelve  knots  an  hour,  with 
small  oil  engines  to  run  all  the  numerous 
auxiliaries  on  shipboard,  such  as  pumps, 
ventilators,  lights,  and  steering  engines,  for 
the  Russian  East  Asiatic  Steamship  Com- 
pany, is  also  on  the  stocks  in  England.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company  is  building  a 
motor  ship  to  have  oil  engines  of  1500  horse 
power  in  Holland.  The  largest  of  all  the 
mercantile  motor  ships  yet  undertaken  is  a 
freighter  of  9000  tons  which  is  to  have  oil 
engines  of  3000  horse  power,  capable  of 
driving  her  at  a  speed  of  twelve  and  a  half 
knots,  which  the  Hamburg  American  Line  is 
to  put  in  commission  in  a  few  months.  It 
is  also  known,  despite  official  secretiveness, 
that  the  German  warship  Goeben,  now  nearing 
completion,  is  to  have  her  central  shaft  driven 
by  oil  engines  of  12,000  horse  power.  France 
is  building  a  novel  war  craft,  a  sort  of  com- 
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bination  of  torpedo  boat  destroyer  and  sub- 
marine, with  oil  engines  of  4500  horse  power. 
Not  to  make  the  list  of  motor  ships  now  build- 
ing too  long,  it  may  be  said  that  thirty  licenses 
to  build  Diesel  marine  engines  of  large  size 
have  been  issued  in  the  last  six  months. 

By  no  means  all  information  about  motor 
ships  is  accessible  to  the  public,  for  a  great 
deal  of  experimenting  with  oil  engines  has 
been  carried  on  in  secret,  both  under  govern- 
ment auspices  and  by  private  firms.  Develop- 
ments have  been  so  important,  and  the  fact 
became  so  evident  that  Diesel  engines  would 
soon  be  used  extensively  for  ship  propulsion, 
that  Lloyd's  some  months  ago  appointed  a 
comiTuttee  to  investigate  the  new  motor.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  must  have  been 
satisfactory,  judging  from  a  paper  which 
J.  T,  Milton,  Chief  Surveyor  for  Lloyd's, 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  last  April,  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  ensuing  twelve  months  would 
be  momentous  in  the  history  of  marine  engi- 
neering. Mr.  Milton  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  was  even  then  possible  to  build  marine 
oil  engines  of  thirty  thousand  horse  power. 

DR.  Diesel's  oil  engine 

To  the  patriotic  American,  who  is  convinced 
that  nothing  really  worth  while  ever  originates 
outside  the  boundaries  of  his  native  land,  and 
who  probably  never  heard  of  Dr.  Diesel  or 
his  oil  engine,  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
motor  ship  must  be  astonishing.  Perhaps  it 
may  surprise  him  still  more  to  be  told  that 
the  Diesel  engine  js  far  froi.i  being  new  or  un- 
tried. As  long  ago  as  1901  the  Franklin 
Institute,  of  Philadelphia,  awarded  the  Elliott 
Cresson  gold  medal  to  Herr  Rudolf  Diesel  in 
recognition  of  the  great  service  he  had  ren- 
dered mankind  by  his  invention.  Even  then 
the  Diesel  engine  had  been  in  general  use  in 
Europe  for  seven  years.  Since  then  Diesel 
engines  to  the  value  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  built  for  use  on  land. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  oil  engine 
fails  entirely  to  measure  up  to  the  popular 
idea  of  what  the  history  of  a  great  invention 
should  be.  There  was  no  starving  inventor 
burning  the  midnight  oil  in  a  garret,  no 
miraculous  discovery  of  an  elusive  secret, 
nothing  romantic,  nothing  spectacular.  Dr. 
Diesel,  the  inventor,  is  a  hard-headed,  sober- 
minded,  thoroughly  educated  German,  who 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do  before  he 
undertook  to  do  it.  The  task  he  set  himself 
was  the  production  of  an  internal-combustion 
motor  which,  by  avoiding  the  troubles  of 


other  motors  of  that  class,  would  be  thor- 
oughly reliable,  suitable  for  universal  use,  and 
economical,  first  by  using  a  cheap  fuel  obtain- 
able anywhere;  and,  second,  by  utilizing  the 
greatest  possible  percentage  of  the  heat 
value  in  the  fuel. 

The  next  sffep  was  to  work  out  this  problem 
theoretically  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  man- 
ner; the  next  was  to  make  drawings  for  an 
engine  in  accordance  with  the  theoretical 
study;  the  last  w^as  to  build'an  engine  accord- 
ing to  the  drawings.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  experimental  engine  did  precisely  what 
it  was  expected  to  do.  The  first  oil  engine 
ever  built  marked  an  advance  of  50  per  cent, 
in  fuel  economy  over  the  best  existing  internal- 
combustion  motor.  All  that  was  left  to  do 
was  to  adapt  the  plan  to  constantly  increasing 
sizes  until  oil  engines  of  six  thousand  horse 
power  are  now  built  and  in  operation,  and  to 
change  the  type  from  a  four-cycle  to  a  two- 
cycle  and  provide  a  method  of  reversing  to 
adapt  it  to  marine  use. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   PETROLEUM 

It  should  be  explained  that  while  the  Diesel 
engine  belongs  to  the  internal-combustion 
class,  which  makes  it  a  first  cousin  to  the 
gasoline  engine,  so  familiar  on  automobiles, 
motor  boats  and  elsewhere,  it  differs  widely 
from  its  odoriferous  relative.  The  most  im- 
portant difference  is  in  the  fuel  used,  which  is 
crude  petroleum.  This  completely  elimi- 
nates the  constant  danger  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  gasoline,  for  crude  oil 
is  non-explosive.  In  fact,  it  is  as  safe  as  coal. 
Another  important  difference  is  in  the  means 
of  firing  the  charge  of  fuel  in  the  engine.  All 
automobilists  are  familiar  with  the  wonderful 
capacity  the  electric  spark,  which  some- 
times fires  the  charge  in  a  gasoline  engine,  has 
for  failing  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most 
particularly  wanted  to  do  its  work  well.  The 
Diesel  marine  engine  is  of  the  two-cycle  type ; 
that  is,  the  fuel  charge  is  compressed  at  one 
stroke  and  fired  and  exhausted  in  the  next. 
In  the  Diesel  engine  the  cylinder  is  filled  with 
pure  air  which  is  compressed  at  one  stroke  of 
the  piston  to  a  pressure  of  500  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  This  sudden  and  high  degree 
of  compression  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  cylinder  to  a  point  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  ignite  the  crude  oil,  which  is  now  in- 
jected by  a  jet  of  air  from  a  reservoir,  sup- 
plied by  an  independent  pump,  at  a  pressure 
250  pounds  above  that  in  the  cylinder.  The 
jet  of  oil  is  finely  divided  by  passing  through 
a  spool  of  wire  netting  so  that  each  particle 
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of  oil  is  surrounded  by  a  film  of  air.  As  there 
is  more  than  enough  air  present  for  combus- 
tion, and  as  combustion  takes  place  in  com- 
pressed air  more  readily  than  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  charge  is  instantly  and  complete- 
ly consumed,  the  expansion  of  the  gases  of 
combustion  forcing  the  piston  forward.  Near 
the  end  of  the  stroke  a  jet  of  compressed  air 
blows  the  gases  out  through  the  exhaust 
ports  and  fills  the  cylinder  with  air  again  for 
the  next  compression  stroke.  As  there  is 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  the  firing  method 
never  fails  so  long  as  the  engine  itself  is  in 
working  order.  It  is  the  ideal  of  simplicity, 
efiiciency  and  reliabiUty. 

One  virtue  of  the  Diesel  engine  which 
would  commend  it  to  a  good  housekeeper  is 
the  fact  that  combustion  is  so  complete  that 
the  exhaust  will  not  soil  a  white  handkerchief 
held  within  a  foot  of  the  end  of  the  exhaust 
pipe.  No  trace  of  deposit  can  be  found  on 
the  inside  of  a  cylinder  that  has  been  running 
constantly  for  weeks.  It  is  the  cleanest  of 
engines. 

But  its  special  attraction  for  vessel  owners 
is  the  ability  of  the  oil  engine  to  utilize  from 
30  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel 
supplied  to  it,  as  compared  with  23  per  cent, 
utilized  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  13  per  cent, 
by  the  best  type  of  steam  plant  with  super- 
heater. A  Diesel  engine  working  at  full 
capacity  requires  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  oil 
to  produce  one  horse  power  for  one  hour, 
while  a  steam  engine  requires  1.47  pounds  of 
coal  to  do  the  same  work.  An  oil  engine 
requires  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
fuel  that  a  steam  engine  of  the  same  capacity 
would  require  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
according  to  Chief  Surveyor  Milton.  Dr. 
Diesel,  himself,  says  his  engine  requires  only 
a  fifth  to  a  sixth  of  the  weight  of  fuel  that  a 
steam  engine  would.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  a  ship's  double  bottom,  tanks  in  bow  and 
stern,  and  other  places  not  available  for  cargo 
can  be  utilized  for  carrying  fuel  oil,  and  that 
all  the  space  occupied  by  boilers  and  coal 
bunkers  in  a  steamship  is  saved  for  revenue 
producing  cargo  in  a  motor  ship,  some  idea  of 


the  advantages  offered  by  such  craft  may  be 
obtained.  For  example,  if  the  Lusitania  had 
oil  engines,  she  could  make  the  same  speed 
on  280  tons  of  oil  a  day  that  she  now  makes  on 
a  thousand  tons  of  coal.  This  would  make 
a  difference  of  3,600  tons  m  the  weight  of  fuel 
that  would  have  to  be  carried  on  a  voyage. 
Besides  this  the  enormous  amount  of  space 
now  given  up  to  boilers  and  funnels  in  the 
choicest  part  of  the  ship  could  be  turned  aver 
to  passengers  or  used  for  cargo. 

Or,  to  give  more  precise  figures,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  a  motor  ship  of  5400  tons 
now  building  for  the  Black  Sea  trade  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  hold  can  be  saved, 
which  on  four  voyages  a  year  would  earn 
$4380.  In  addition  to  this  the  vessel  would 
save  $2677  on  fuel  and  $1168  on  wages  of 
stokers  and  coal-passers,  making  a  total 
saving  of  $8225  a  year  as  compared  with  a 
steamship  of  the  same  capacity. 

Other  merits  of  the  motor  ship  are  that  oil 
fuel  may  be  taken  on  board  much  more 
easily,  quickly  and  cheaply  than  coal  and 
that  coal  trimming  is  eliminated.  As  there 
is  no  steam  to  raise,  the  ship  is  always  ready 
to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  while  there  is 
no  expense  whatever  for  fuel  while  the  vessel 
is  at  anchor.  The  work  is  easier  for  the  engi- 
neers and  more  comfortable,  too;  because  the 
engine-room  is  cooler.  Finally,  so  little  fuel 
is  required  that  the  vessel  can  go  much  farther 
without  stopping  for  a  fresh  supply.  Dr. 
Diesel  says  that  a  warship  with  oil  engines 
could  go  around  the  world,  fight  battles,  and 
return  to  her  home  port  without  stopping  for 
fuel. 

All  the  numerous  auxiliaries  needed  on 
shipboard  can  be  operated  by  small  oil 
engines  as  readily  as  by  steam.  An  electric 
generator  driven  by  an  oil  engine  will  supply 
current  for  lights,  for  steering,  for  ventilation, 
for  running  winches  and  windlass,  for  opera- 
ting bilge  and  other  pumps,  while  the  waste 
gases  can  be  used  for  heating,  and  compressed 
air  pumped  by  an  oil  engine  blows  the  whistle. 
Compressed  air  is  also  used  for  starting  the 
engines  and  for  reversing. 
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BY   FORBES   LINDSAY 

Author  of  "Panama  and  the  Canal  To- Day" 


'T^HE  Panama  Canal  is  approaching  com- 

'-  pletion  with  a  rapidity  that  amazes  even 
those  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  work 
since  its  inception.  Everything  along  the 
line  moves  with  precision  and  promptness. 
Each  day — almost  every  hour — leaves  its 
perceptible  mark  upon  the  task.  Our  engi- 
neers have  entered  upon  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  ex- 
caA'ation  in  the  Culebra  Cut  has  been  made; 
the  huge  lock  gates  are  in  course  of  erection; 
the  site  of  Gatun  Lake  is  being  cleared  pre- 
paratory to  its  reception  of  water. 

Every  detail  of  the  remaining  work  in 
connection  with  the  construction  is  planned 
and  pro\dded  for,  even  to  the  final  process  of 
cleaning  up  the  line.  The  canal  adminis- 
tration would  be  proceeding  with  an  easy 
mind  were  it  not  for  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  operation  of  the  water- 
way. These  are  the  source  of  the  greatest 
anxiety,  because  their  early  solution  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  construction  period  has  been  highly 
creditable  to  the  nation.  It  would  be  shame- 
ful if  the  brilHancy  of  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  in  the  history  of  the  world  should  be 
tarnished  by  blunders  and  failures  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  unless  the  next  Congress  takes 
decisive  action  upon  the  Canal  bill  which  will 
be  presented  to  it. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  first  and  last  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. Its  strategic  function  is  of  unques- 
tionable, but  secondary  importance.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  principle  that  the  Chief 
Engineer  recommends  the  assumption  by  the 
Government  of  a  variety  of  business  functions 
such  as  the  supplying  of  coal,  oil,  food,  laun- 
dry M'ork,  repairs,  ship  chandlery, — every- 
thing, in  short,  that  a  vessel  in  commission 
may  need. 

To  quote  Colonel  Goethals:  ''Having  built 
the  canal,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  secure  to 
the  people  who  have  paid  for  it  a  fair  return 
on  their  money."  And  that  is  the  thought 
underlying  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  attract  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  patronage  from  the  out- 


set, not  only  on  account  of  the  immediate 
profit,  but  also  because,  as  with  ail  business 
projects,  the  degree  of  success  enjoyed  at  the 
start  greatly  influences  future  prosperity. 

When  the  canal  is  opened,  the  manage- 
ment will  not  be  in  the  position  of  the  owner 
of  a  new  shoe  store,  who  has  no  more  to  do 
than  throw  wide  his  doors  and  invite  the 
public  to  enter  and  become  customers.  Reg- 
ular trafl&c  can  be  secured  by  the  canal  only 
after  the  conditions  of  its  use  have  been 
known  for  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  prepa- 
ration. Owners  of  vessels  already  on  regular 
runs  will  not  divert  them  to  the  Panama  route 
until  they  have  satisfied  themselves  by  calcu- 
lation of  the  toll  charges  and  methods  of 
tonnage  measurement  that  they  can  profit- 
ably do  so.  They  will  also  be  influenced  by 
the  facilities  for  coaling,  and  other  con- 
veniences, that  may  be  assured  to  them.  The 
canal  will  accommodate  any  vessel  at  present 
afloat,  but  in  many  cases  ships  will  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  because  the  regula- 
tions for  measurement  will  apply  unfavorably 
to  their  construction,  or  because  their  coal 
capacity  is  insufiScient  for  the  new  route. 

SHIPBUILDING   PROBLEMS 

The  most  eager  bid  of  the  canal  adminis- 
tration is  for  the  patronage  of  vessels  that 
shall  be  especially  built  to  use  the  American 
waterway.  Within  eighteen  months  the 
canal  will  be  ready  for  the  passage  of  ships 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  The  interval  is 
no  more  than  sufi&cient  for  the  building  of  a 
good-sized  ocean-going  steamer.  In  many 
instances  owners  are  deferring  orders  and 
builders  postponing  construction  m  the  hope 
of  recei\'ing  at  an  early  date  information  on 
which  they  may  decide  whether  or  not  to  use 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  plans  of  a  pro- 
jected vessel  would  be  seriously  affected  by 
this  question.  Rates  of  toll  and  methods  of 
measurement  will  influence  construction  in 
vital  particulars.  The  maximum  journey 
between  reliable  coaling  stations  determines 
the  capacity  of  bunkers.  A  steamer  running 
between  Liverpool  and  Melbourne  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal  would  probably  coal  at  Port 
Said  and  Colombo.     Its  utmost  bunker  ca- 
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pacity  would  provide  for  the  4000  mile  leg 
between  the  latter  port  and  the  Australian 
terminus  of  the  route.  If  the  run  should  be 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  enough  coal  space 
for  the  6500  rnile  steam  between  Colon  and 
Wellington.  Draught  and  beam, — in  fact, 
the  entire  form  and  dimensions  of  the  vessel, 
— would  be  dependent  upon  these  considera- 
tions. 

A  considerable  amount  of  traffic  may  be 
permanently  lost  to  the  canal  by  a  few  months 
of  unnecessary  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
In  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and 
coastwise  shipping,  as  well  as  in  fairness  to 
the  great  commercial  nations,  upon  whose 
patronage  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is 
mainly  dependent,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  declare  its  policy  of  admmistra- 
tion  at  once.  Shippers  and  maritime  organi- 
zations throughout  the  world  are  impatiently 
awaiting  the  announcement;  the  movement  of 
many  vessels  and  the  trend  of  trade  in  several 
staples  depend  upon  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  establishment  of  more  than  one  steam- 
ship line  is  held  in  abeyance  on  this  account. 

THE    PERMANENT   ADMINISTR.\T10N 

The  need  of  legislation  in  the  matters  of 
tolls  and  method  of  measurement  is  the  most 
urgent,  but  hardly  more  so  than  the  necessity 
for  making  immediate  provision  for  the  future 
organization.  Colonel  Goethals  is  confident 
of  his  ability  to  form  an  adequate  force  from 
the  material  now  at  his  command,  but  he  is 
convinced  that,  if  action  is  delayed  until  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  un- 
seasoned and  inexperienced  men,  the  re- 
sult will  be  considerably  higher  cost  and 
lower  efficiency  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal. 

Throughout  our  operations  on  the  Isthmus 
there  has  been  going  on  a  process  tending  to 
the  elimination  of  the  unfit  and  to  steady  im- 
provement in  the  matters  of  skill,  physique, 
and  morale  of  those  retained.  The  result  is  a 
standard  higher  than  that  existing  among  any 
body  of  men  in  the  service  of  our  country.  It 
is  a  valuable  national  asset.  No  one  appre- 
ciates the  fact  better  than  the  man  under 
whose  direction  it  has  been  created,  and  he  is 
keenly  anxious  that  it  should  be  turned  to 
the  utmost  account  by  retaining  the  best  of  it 
intact  in  the  service  of  the  canal  administra- 
tion. If  this  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  arranged  for  immediately,  because,  with 
the  diminishing  necessities  of  the  work,  the 
commission  is  beginning  to  reduce  the  force 


THE   OPERATING   FORCE 

At  least  half  of  the  trained  and  disciplined 
body  of  Americans  now  in  the  service  can  be 
employed  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  canal.  The  selection  of  the  new  opera- 
tives should  be  undertaken  at  once,  and  the 
task  of  drilling  them  in  their  future  duties 
should  be  begun  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
next  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel 
Goethals  that  the  men  who  are  to  handle  the 
machinery  of  the  canal  should  have  at  least 
eighteen  months  of  jireliminary  experience 
and  practice  with  it.  If  this  is  provided  for, 
the  operation  of  the  waterway  will  follow  its 
completion  with  the  least  possible  dislocation, 
the  greatest  economy,  and  no  likelihood  of 
accident. 

REDUCTIONS    IN    THE   WAGE    SCALE   PROPOSED 

Colonel  Goethals,  who  is  chietly  responsi- 
ble for  the  provisions  which  will  be  contained 
in  the  prospective  bill,  has  given  much  care- 
ful thought  to  means  of  contri\'ing  the  lowest 
costs,  consistent  with  efficiency,  in  the  matter 
of  wages,  operation,  and  sanitation.  It  is 
not  proposed  that  the  high  wage  scale  at 
present  in  effect  shall  apply  to  the  future 
employees.  That  scale  was  instituted  when 
the  force  was  first  recruited,  and  when  resi- 
dence in  the  Zone  entailed  dangers  and  dis- 
comforts which  have  long  since  been  eradi- 
cated from  the  situation.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  suggested  compromise  appears  to 
be  eminently  fair.  In  the  case  of  machinists, 
who  are  now  receiving  65  cents  an  hour,  as 
against  40  cents  paid  to  their  class  in  the 
States,  the  bill  fixes  a  rate  of  50  cents.  In 
other  grades  the  adjustment  is  made  on  a 
proportional  scale.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  a  number  of  men,  probably  sufficient  for 
the  requirements,  are  willing  to  remain  on  the 
proposed  terms,  but  it  is  not  believed  that 
new  men  can  be  engaged  without  higher  pay. 

In  short,  early  legislation  will  enable  the 
commission  to  organize  an  operating  force  of 
picked  men,  acclimated,  and  familiar  with 
the  work,  at  less  cost  than  a  corps  of  raw  and 
inexperienced  newcomers,  who  may  imperil 
the  operation  of  the  canal. 

NEW   LEGISLATION  REQUIRED 

Less  urgent,  but  highly  important,  are  the 
other  matters  embraced  in  the  Canal  bill. 
Its  principal  sections  provide  for  (i)  deter- 
mining rates  of  toll  and  methods  of  tonnage 
measurement;  (2)  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
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organization;  (3)  the  future  occupation  of  the 
Canal  Zone;  (4)  the  control  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  canal;  (5)  the  future  status  of  the 
Panama  Railroad. 

The  bill  contemplates  an  organization 
under  the  control  of  a  single  head,  subject  to 
appointment  and  removal  by  the  President. 
The  scheme  of  this  organization  involves  the 
subordination  of  all  offices  and  functions  with- 
in the  Zone  to  the  operation  of  the  canal 
during  times  of  peiice,  with  provision  for  the 
immediate  and  automatic  transfer  of  control 
to  the  military  autliority  in  the  event  of  war, 
when  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison  in 
the  Zone  would  assume  entire  charge  of  the 
waterway  and  the  territory,  while  the  super- 
intendent of  the  canal  would  take  the  position 
of  a  staff  officer. 

Colonel  Goethals  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  tlie  superintendent  of  the  canal  should 
be  an  engineer  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  and 
he  thinks  that  among  his  subordinates  can  be 
found  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  fill  the 
post. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  the  administra- 
tion contemplates  the  appointment  of  the 
present  Chief  Engineer,  and  that  he  is  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  the  position,  is  altogether 
fallacious.  President  Taft  has  no  thought  of 
Colonel  Goethals  in  that  connection,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  because  he  is  fully  aware  of 
that  officer's  determination  to  retire  from  the 
army  two  years  hence,  when  he  will  have  com- 
pleted more  than  thirty  years  of  service. 

POLICING   THE   CANAL   ZONE 

After  its  completion,  the  administration  of 
the  canal  will  involve  the  police  supervision 
and  sanitation  of  the  Zone.  On  this  subject 
Colonel  Goethals  has  very  pronounced  views, 
which  at  first  met  with  the  opposition  of  some 
of  hisf  colleagues  who  had  probably  given  less 
thought  to  the  matter  than  himself.  There 
is  now,  however,  a  nearly  general  agreement 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  plan.  This  is  no  less 
than  the  removal  and  exclusion  from  the 
Zone  of  all  persons  not  included  in  the  mili- 
tary and  operating  forces.  By  this  measure, 
for  which  the  bill  provides,  a  great  saving  may 
be  effected  in  the  expense  of  sanitation  and 
police  supervision.    These  services  would  be 


confined  to  the  immediate  localities  of 
Gatun,  Miraflores,  Pedro  Miguel,  Ancon,  and 
Balboa.  The  remainder  of  the  territory 
would  be  uninhabited  and  irdght  be  allowed 
to  lapse  into  jungle  without  becoming  the 
source  of  disease  or  the  scene  of  disorder,  as 
it  surely  will  if  the  present  two  or  three  thou- 
sand negro  squatters  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue the  occupancy  of  their  miserable  homes 
in  the  brush,  and  settlers  are  allowed  to  locate 
on  the  spare  land,  as  has  \)een  suggested  in 
certain  quarters. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   TO  PROVIDE  PILOTS 

Exhaustive  thought  and  experiment  have 
been  expended  upon  measures  and  mechan- 
ical contrivances  to  guard  against  accidents 
in  the  operation  of  the  canal.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  that  these  precautions 
should  be  extended  to  embrace  the  possi- 
bility of  damage  by  design.  "What"  he 
said,  in  conversation  with  the  writer,  "is  to 
prevent  a  merchant  or  naval  vessel  of  a 
foreign  nation  from  deliberately  ramming  our 
works  under  pretense  of  a  mistake  on  the 
bridge  or  in  the  engine  room?"  It  is  to 
obviate  such  a  contingency  that  a  section  of 
the  bill  confers  upon  the  management  of  the 
canal  authority  to  take  charge  of  all  vessels 
entering  the  waterway  and  to  place  a  pilot 
on  board  of  each,  with  entire  control  of  navi- 
gation during  its  passage.  It  is  believed  that 
masters  of  merchant  vessels  would  w^elcome 
the  relief  from  responsibility  to  be  secured  by 
such  a  measure,  and  that  owners  and  msurers 
would  find  in  it  a  protection  by  reason  of  the 
ready  location  of  claims  for  damages  that 
might  be  incurred  in  transit.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  commander  of  a  naval  vessel, 
whether  of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
power,  may  be  expected  to  resent  it.  Never- 
theless, it  is  considered  a  necessary  military 
precaution,  and  one  that,  if  provided  for  by 
present  Congressional  action,  will  create  less 
offense  than  it  would  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure in  time  of  war. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Panama  Railroad — at  present  a  separate  in- 
terest,— as  a  complementary  accessory  of  the 
canal,  and  its  adaptation  to  any  military 
needs  that  may  arise. 


CHARTING  AND    LIGHTING  THE 

CARIBBEAN 

BY  HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE 


A  N  average  annual  loss  in  wrecks  in  excess 
'^^-  of  two  million  dollars  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  directs  attention  to  certain  problems  in 
this  basin,  considered  as  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proach to  the  Panama  Canal,  now  nearing 
completion.  That  the  stated  loss  is  due 
principally  to  conditions  which  can  be  reme- 
died is  recognized  by  all  maritime  authorities. 
That  this  record  of  marine  disaster  threatens 
to  rise  proportionately  with  the  prospective 
threefold  development  of  commerce  through 
the  canal  urges  consideration  of  these 
problems  in  their  larger  and  more  scientific 
aspect. 

With  a  longer  littoral  and  area  equal  to 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Caribbean  presents  a 
series  of  related  conditions  no  less  interesting 
than  those  of  the  Suez  gateway  and  far  less 
advanced  toward  solution.  Foremost  in  im- 
mediate commercial  and  maritime  importance 
come  questions  of  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive charting,  of  adequate  lighthouses,  bea- 
cons and  buoys.  P'ollowing  closely  run  the 
detailed  and  seasonal  study  of  currents,  me- 
teorology, magnetic  variations,  and  the  im- 
perfectly known  contours  of  the  ocean  bed. 
The  geology  of  the  Uttoral  and  islands  needs 
critical  examination,  for  in  few  other  portions 
of  the  known  globe  are  the  forces  of  erosion, 
upheaval,  and  coastal  growth  in  such  rapid 
operation.  Caribbean  biology,  from  the  side 
of  scientific  economics,  is  fallow.  The  cur- 
sory voyage  of  the  Albatross,  the  three  cruises 
of  the  Blake,  and  the  comprchensi\'e  work  of 
Evermann  on  the  fishes  of  Porto  Rico  and  of 
Jordan  on  the  fishes  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica 
are  mere  "  spies  in  Canaan"  in  one  of  the  rich- 
est fields  of  marine  investigation  in  the  world. 
Four  centuries  have  passed  and  yet  the 
Caribbean  is  almost  as  closed  to  exact 
knowledge  as  when  the  first  white  keel 
shared  its  blue  waters. 

CHARTS 

Despite  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  gift  of 
ojiportunity,  no  accurate  chart  of  the  south 
coast  of  Cuba  and  its  outlying  keys  and  bar- 
rier reef  has  ever  been  made.     Cape  Maysi 
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to  Cape  Cruz  is  charted  only  from  the 
merest  reconnaissance.  The  Naval  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  is  now  working  up  the  coast 
from  Cape  Cruz  toward  Cienfuegos,  but  from 
Cienfuegos  to  Cape  San  Antonio  the  maps  are 
notably  defective.  Froin  Cayo  Largo  to 
Punta  de  L'Este,  not  a  single  island  is  sur- 
veyed or  accurately  placed,  and  scores  of  the 
smaller  keys  are  not  even  designated.  The 
lower  extreniity  of  Calapatch  Reef  is  several 
miles  from  its  indicated  bearing.  The  sound- 
ings of  the  channels  leading  into  Batabano 
are  unreliable,  and  many  of  the  passages 
through  the  keys  are  known  only  to  the  na- 
tive fishermen  and  spongers.  Pichado's  map 
of  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  inaccurate  at  many 
points.  Through  channels  unknown  to  the 
chart  makers  it  would  be  possible  to  take  a 
fleet  of  torpedo  boats  from  one  side  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines  to  the  other  at  full  speed  by  day  or 
night.  The  importance  of  this  fact  to  the 
American  navy  will  become  apparent  should 
ever  a  great  maritime  battle  come  for  su- 
premacy in  the  Caribbean. 

The  nomenclature  of  this  region  is  gro- 
tesquely mLxed.  The  Cuban  Cay  Cantilles 
has  become  to  the  English  sailors  King  Tay- 
lor key;  Cantilles  reef  has  been  variously 
altered  to  King  Taylor  reef  or  Kicking  Tay- 
lor reef,  and  now  appears  on  the  charts 
moved  ten  miles  to  the  east  and  south  as  Jack 
Taylor  reef.  A  word  for  the  lexicographers  is 
"Mehagan";  Calapatch  IMehagan  reef  as  it 
appears  on  the  chart  should  be  Calapatch 
reef,  Mehagan  being  an  Indian  word  for  a 
coral  reef  ex-posed  at  all  times.  Calapatch  is 
a  corruption  of  carapace  and  is  applied  like 
the  latter  word  to  the  upper  shell  of  the  sea- 
turtle. 

The  Mexican  coast  from  Cape  Catoche 
south  scarcely  has  been  touched  except  for 
the  meager  examinations  of  ]wrts  and  har- 
bors; and  excepting  British  Honduras  and 
brief  work  near  Greytown  the  whole  Central 
American  coast,  including  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  is  badly 
charted.  The  work  in  Panama  can  be  left 
to  the  Canal  Commission,  which  is  doing 
everything    under    its  control  in   the  most 
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thorough  manner.  But  the  tale  of  duty  un- 
fulfilled begins  again  with  the  Colombian 
coas  and  continues  until  Venezuela  ceases 
and  British  Guiana  takes  up  the  white  man's 
burden.*  Caribbean  harbors  and  their  en- 
trances are  in  the  main  well  charted.  Span- 
ish navigators  and  port  oflicials  have  shown 
good  results  where  hand  work  and  the  lesser 
instruments  of  survey  sufficed.  This  earher 
cartography  has  been  supplemented  princi- 
pally by  British  surveys.  British  Honduras 
is  dependably  completed,  as  are  the  various 
British  insular  possessions.  The  Danish, 
Dutch  and  French  island  charts  were  consid- 
ered satisfactory  up  till  ten  years  ago,  but 
the  Martinique  explosion  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  the  ocean  bed  has  made  advis- 
able a  reexamination  of  the  entire  Windward 
quadrangle.  Porto  Rico  has  been  charted  in 
the  scientific  method  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  a  Hydrographic  Office  sur- 
vey of  Haiti  is  approaching  completion. 

LIGHTHOUSES 

The  tourist  entering  the  harbor  of  Colon 
sees  to  his  left  a  lighthouse  of  ancient  mold 
and  inferior  order.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  Caribbean.  Like  so  many  institutions  of 
Spanish  America,  it  was  privately  constructed 
and  a  concession  for  its  operation  bestowed 
by  the  Captain-General  of  Panama  upon  the 
builder  and  his  family  in  perpetuity.  For 
generations  this  fortunate  tribute  gatherer  and 
his  descendants  fed  the  feeble  glimmer  with 
tallow  drip  and  taxed  the  tonnage  of  every 
vessel  entering  Colon  harbor.  How  the 
problem  of  disposing  of  this  mortmain  is  to 
be  met  is  not  here  related,  but  the  instance 
typifies  the  unHghted  condition  of  the  Carib- 
bean basin  so  far  as  affected  by  Spanish  rule. 

The  Mediterranean  coast  has  534  light- 
houses of  a  minimum  of  ten  miles  visibility; 
the  Caribbean  with  a  longer  shore  line  offers 
the  entirely  inadequate  j^rotection  of  but 
ninety-six.  The  1800  miles  of  dangerous 
coast  from  Cape  Catoche  to  the  Panama 
Canal  has  but  twenty-seven  superior  lights 
visible  over  aggregate  diameters  of  some  600 
miles,  leaving  1200  miles  unprotected.  Two 
thousand  miles  of  Panaman,  Colombian,  and 
Venezuelan  fringes,  from  the  Canal  to  Bocas 
de  Dragos,  have  fifteen  lights,  visible  a  total 
distance  of  less  than  400  miles.  The  coastal 
islands  of  South  America  and  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, numbering  over  100,  show  but  twenty- 
nine  beacons. 

British  J^vmaica,  with  some  400  miles  of 
sea  front,  has  five  lights,  while  Porto  Rico, 


comparable  in  extent,  shows  the  benefit  of 
American  control  with  thirteen.  The  hope- 
lessly inefficient  governments  of  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo  threaten  the  passing  commerce 
of  the  world  with  the  dangers  of  over  1200 
miles  of  coast  on  which  six  lighthouses  feebly 
glimmer.  Grand  Cayman,  dependency  of  Ja- 
maica, offers  the  weak  rays  of  two  lanterns 
hung  on  poles,  while  Little  Cayman  and  Cay- 
man Brae  are  unlighted.  Here  is  wrecking 
made  profitable  and  respectable.  From  these 
islands  numerous  small,  fast  schooners, 
manned  by  the  boldest  and  most  skillful 
wreckers  in  the  world,  have  for  years  preyed 
unchecked  upon  vessels  in  distress  within  a 
radius  of  500  miles  of  their  base  of  operations. 
The  writer  has  seen  in  squalid  huts  in  Grand 
Cayman  priceless  furniture  and  French  cut 
glass,  worth  many  times  the  value  of  the 
house  itself. 

OCEAN    CURRENTS 

Two  equatorial  currents  enter  the  Carib- 
bean through  the  passes  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
cross  its  vast  stretches,  and  barely  join  in  the 
forced  embraces  of  the  tumultuous  channel  of 
Yucatan.  Again  separating,  three  streams 
are  formed,  one  encircling,  the  second  divid- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  finally  uniting  with 
the  third  in  the  Straits  of  Florida.  These 
twin  thermal  rivers  of  the  Caribbean  are 
flanked  on  either  side  by  counter  currents 
hugging  the  continental  and  Cuban  coasts 
until  they  surrender  to  the  tropic  sun  or  sink 
to  the  slow-moving  abysses  of  the  sea. 

These  surface  currents  are  subject  to  ex- 
traordinary changes  of  volume,  speed,  direc- 
tion, and  temperature,  effects  of  partially 
understood  seasonal  and  meteorological  con- 
ditions. Only  careful  and  Icng-con tinned 
stream  measurements  and  observations  at 
critical  and  widely  separated  points,  joined 
and  harmonized  with  extended  weather  and 
tidal  observations,  will  solve  these  problems. 

Imperfect  knowledge  of  the  commingling  of 
an  easterly  offshoot  of  the  North  ecjuatorial 
current  with  the  Cuban  counter  current  be- 
tween Cape  San  Antonio  and  the  Isle  of  Pines 
has  resulted  in  enormous  loss  of  property  by 
wrecks  in  the  \icinity  of  Cape  Corrientes, 
Cuba,  in  the  last  three  years.  Pushed  up 
by  the  shallow  bottom  of  the  approaching 
coast  this  strange  current  doubles  its  speed 
at  times  to  four  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
unfortunate  navigator  caught  unawares 
in  the  eastern  curve  finds  his  vessel  piled 
up  on  the  unlighted  Cuban  coast.  A  sum 
represented  by  the  losses  at  this  one  point 
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would  cover  the  cost  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  survey  outlined  in 
this  article. 

Oceanographers  maintain  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  movements  of  the  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  affect  directly  and  indirectly  every 
branch  of  human  activity  in  the  great  na- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

METEOROLOGY 

Like  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  sirocco 
and  white  storm,  the  Caribbean  is  subject  to 
seasonal  tempests,  the  winter  norther  never 
rising  to  destructive  force,  and  the  West  In- 
dian hurricane  occurring  rarely  in  June  or 
November,  but  rising  in  xiolence  and  fre- 
quency from  July  to  mid-October.  These 
latter  phenomena,  recognized  for  hundreds  of 
years,  received  their  first  accurate  and  sys- 
tematic forecasts  from  the  priestly  observers 
of  Belen  College,  Havana.  For  years  their 
profound  and  accurate  predictions  had  re- 
mained unnoticed  by  the  outside  world,  until, 
aroused  by  the  Galveston  flood  of  1900,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  course  of  the  hurricane 
had  been  forecasted  and  reported  from  Ha- 
vana with  warning  of  its  dangerous  nature 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance  of  the  calamity. 
Now  the  whole  world  receives  with  instant 
appreciation  the  storm  signals  of  these  black- 
garbed  students  of  the  sky.  This  work,  too, 
is  but  begun.  With  properly  equipped  sta- 
tions in  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
Windward  Islands,  supplementing  those  of 
Cuba  and  the  United  States,  not  only  will  the 
shipping  of  the  Caribbean  be  served,  but  the 
important  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  unmeasured  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  interests  of  the  main- 
land, not  to  mention  aerial  navigation  and 
wireless  telegraphy. 

PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE 
EXPLORATION  OF  THE  SEA 

It  is  evident  that  a  comprehensi\'e  study  of 
the  Caribbean  problems  calls  for  interna- 
tional treatment.  The  territories  of  fifteen 
governments  border  on  this  basin.  The  har- 
bors and  coasts  of  other  nations  cannot  be 
invaded  even  for  friendly  surveys.  Light- 
houses and  weather  stations  are  national 
projects.    At  the  present  moment  an  excellent 


illustration  may  serve  to  light  the  way 
toward  a  solution. 

In  June,  1899,  there  assembled  in  Stock- 
holm a  conference  notable  for  the  eminence 
of  its  members  no  less  than  for  the  great  ob- 
ject sought — the  estabUshment  of  a  commis- 
sion for  maritime  investigation.  Delegates 
were  present  from  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Holland.  Among  them  were  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray, scientific  director  of  the  Challenger  expe- 
dition. Captain  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  intrepid 
Norwegian  Arctic  explorer.  Professor  Johan 
Hjort,  of  Bergen,  Dr.  Max  Weber,  of  the 
University  of  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Oscar  von 
Grim,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Dr.  Otto  Petterssen, 
of  Sweden,  and  many  other  notable  scientists. 
After  deliberation,  but  without  waste  of  time, 
three  committees  were  appointed  to  formulate : 

(i)  Hydrographic  questions;  (2)  biologi- 
cal questions;  (3)  organization  of  an  admin- 
istrative center. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  was  immedi- 
ately sounded — scientific  investigation  on 
lines  which  would  find  justification  in  practi- 
cal'economic  results.  From  this  conference 
arose  speedily  the  now  famous  Permanent  In- 
ternational Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the 
Sea  with  a  central  bureau  in  Copenhagen  un- 
der Dr.  Walter  Herwig,  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Council,  and  an  international  bio- 
logical laboratory  at  Christiania  under  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  Its  work  from  the  begin- 
ning has  proven  of  immense  economic  value. 
Within  territorial  waters  each  nation  carries 
on  the  work  with  a  clear  view  of  its  relation 
to  the  general  field.  On  the  high  seas  the 
work  is  directed  from  the  central  bureau. 
Somewhat  on  the  same  lines  is  the  Royal 
Italian  Maritime  Commission,  organized  in 
1909,  for  work  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic  Seas  in  conjunction  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government. 

Herein  lies  the  germ  of  the  idea  for  a  practi- 
cal solution  of  the  Caribbean  problems:  a  con- 
ference committee  to  meet  in  Washington 
under  ofi&cial  in\dtation  at  an  early  date, 
international  in  its  membership  and  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  economic  rank.  Such 
a  committee  would  be  able  to  formulate 
plans  and  organization,  to  define  the  work 
and  recommend  methods  for  its  practical 
accomplishment. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION 
AND   THE   FAR   EAST 

BY   ADACHI   KINNOSUKE 


npHE  second  Anglo- Japanese  agreement  of 
•■■  1905  was  intended  to  live  until  August, 
1915.  On  July  13,  191 1,  it  was  killed  in  the 
prime  of  its  career.  On  that  day  a  new  treaty 
was  signed.  They  were  much  alike,  the  old 
and  the^new;  but  the  new  had  just  one  arti- 
cle that  the  old  had  not.    It  was  this: 

Article  IV.  Should  either  high  contracting 
party  conclude  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with 
a  third  power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  entail  upon  such  contracting 
party  an  obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  power 
with  whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force. 

That  was  practically  the  only  new  element 
introduced.  That  one  sentence  brought 
about  a  new  heaven, — so  at  least  we  of 
Japan  devoutly  hope — and  certainly  a  new 
earth  in  Far  Eastern  diplomacy. 

Two  views  are  taken  of  the  revised  treaty 
by  Japanese.  One  differs  widely  from  the 
other: 

"It  is  not  without  a  distasteful  hint  of 
being  a  scarecrow,"  says  Count  Okuma. 
And  Mr.  Inukai,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Popular  Party,  declares  it  is  "not  too  much 
to  say  that  our  country  is  boycotted  in  inter- 
national relations  in  the  Far  East."  The 
Hochi,  of  Tokyo,  sounds  the  alarm  saying 
that  Japan  will  be  left  standing  in  the  cold 
in  "inglorious  isolation." 

Why?  Because  the  new  provision  permits 
Japan  or  England,  either  one,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Russia, 
China,  or  any  other  power  and  stay  out  of 
sharing  trouble  with  the  ally.  In  a  military 
sense,  the  treaty  is  a  high-sounding  bit  of 
composition — nothing  more. 

Is  the  Indian  frontier  threatened  by  Rus- 
sia? All  that  Japan  need  do  is  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Russia  for 
a  limited  period  of  time — very  limited,  if  she 
likes — and  she  need  move  not  a  soldier  as  far 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  are  concerned.  Is  there  any  possibil- 
ity of  either  Russia  or  Japan  declining  to 
enter  into  such  an  arbitration  treaty  at  such 
a  time?  Not  very  likely,  seeing  that  Russia 
would  fight  one  power  rather  than  two  and 
Japan  does  not  fight  (the  threadbare  inter- 
national joke  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 


ing)  for  the  sheer  love  of  spending  money  and 
killing  her  sons. 

Is  Japan  threatened  with  a  Russian  war  of 
revenge,  and  the  inevitable  fight  for  the  all- 
the-year  open  port  on  which,  the  inter- 
national prophets  have  told  us,  Russia  is 
forever  bent?  England  would  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Russia.  Is  that  impossible? 
The  Novoye  Vrcmya's  editorial  comment  on 
the  new  treaty  is  suggestive  in  this  connec- 
tion. Everybody  knows  the  Nmvye  Vremya 
is  a  semi-ofhcial  organ.  This  journal  de- 
clares that  Russia  should  enter  into  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain: 
that,  in  fact,  Russia  has  a  greater  reason  to 
do  so  than  the  United  States.  Russia  has  no 
cause  to  fight  Great  Britain,  More  than 
that,  such  a  war  is  impossible.  Great 
Britain  can  not  possibly  manoeuvre  her 
dreadnoughts  up  to  Moscow,  nor  can  Russia 
land  an  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

In  short,  the  diplomatic  slate  of  the  Far 
East  is  wiped  clean.  As  for  Japan,  the  very 
foundations  of  her  diplomatic  policy  have 
been  swept  away  from  under  her.  For  have 
not  Marquis  Komura  and  a  number  of  other 
high  officials  declared  that  the  Anglo- Japan- 
ese treaty  is  the  cardinal  article  in  Nippon's 
diplomatic  creed?  And  it  is  nothing  short 
of  this  very  cardinal  article  of  faith  that  has 
been  turned  into  a  bit  of  pretty  rhetoric. 
Therefore,  the  field  is  wide  open  for  a  new 
alignment  of  the  powers  in  the  Far  East,  for 
a  new  combination. 

There  are  men  in  Japan  and  abroad  who, 
with  Dr.  Suehiro  of  the  Kyoto  University, 
believe  that  the  special  interests  which  Japan 
has  acquired  in  China,  especially  in  Man- 
churia, would  throw  her  into  the  arms  of 
Russia,  which  has  similar  interests  to  protect. 
Germany  is  friendly  to  Russia.  All  through 
the  trying  days  of  the  Russian  war,  the 
Kaiser  took  special  pains  in  showing  his  love 
for  the  Czar,  sensationally  and  dramatically. 
Therefore,  the  breakdown  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Japanese  combination  spells  the  coming  of  the 
triple  understanding  with  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Japan.      This  is  one  of  the  two  views. 

If  a  community  of  economic  interests  be 
the  basis  of  alliance,  there  is,  however,  some- 
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thing  the  matter  with  the  above  view.  There 
is  no  more  formidable  competitor  for  Japan 
in  the  Far  East  than  Germany.  In  compari- 
son, America  is  a  thoughtless,  indolent,  free- 
handed amateur.  Like  Japan,  Russia  has 
her  special  Manchurian  interests,  it  is  true; 
and,  like  Japan,  she  will  doubtless  take  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  them,  li ut  who  forgets  or 
can  forget  Russia's  traditional,  national  am- 
bition for  the  year-round  open  port  and  the 
establishment  of  her  great  Far  Eastern  Em- 
pire? Certainly  not  Japan.  And  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  Russian  empire  in  the 
Far  East  is  not  the  most  comfortable  thing 
for  the  very  life  of  the  Japanese  empire.  A 
question  of  life  and  death  has  a  way  of  mak- 
ing a  man  or  a  nation  indecently  indiiTerent 
to  commercial  and  economic  interests.  Be- 
sides, if  Russia  is  as  inclined  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  England, 
as  the  Novoye  Vremya  tells  us  she  is,  the  new 
combination  would  go  back  to  Great  Britain 
in  a  roundabout  way,  in  the  end. 

The  second  view  of  the  revised  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  is  that  the  new  treaty  has 
brought  about  a  new  triple  alliance,  com- 
posed of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan. 

The  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty  is 
in  reality  a  treaty  of  alliance — of  the  most 
efhcient  kind.  The  solid  and  undivided  sup- 
port of  the  two  peoples  is  back  of  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ties  of  kinship  and  commercial 
community  of  interests.  Article  IV  of  the 
new  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  is  nothing  more 
than  the  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
fact.  Therefore,  by  her  recognition  of  the 
above-mentioned  fact  and  through  Great 
Britain's  arbitration  treaty  with  America, 
Japan  has  become  a  party  to  the  Anglo- 
American  pact. 

From  the  "very  conception  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty,"  says  the  Tokyo  Jiji 
(which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
London  Times  of  Japan) ,  in  its  long  editorial 
of  July  16,  191 1, 

America  was  nowhere  within  the  scope  of  its 
vision  [as  a  hostile  power).  Both  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  looked  upon  America  as  an  ally  even 
as  they  were  one  to  the  other.  The  British  and 
the  American  are  of  the  same  race,  speaking  the 
same  language,  hound  together  by  the  blood-is- 
thickcr-than-watcr  ties.  In  addition  their  polit- 
ical and  economic  relations  are  rather  more  inti- 
mate than  those  of  the  allied  powers.  As  for  our 
country,  she  has  maintained  toward  America  the 
traditional  friendship  that  is  peculiar  and  apart. 
Our  relations  have  been  exceedingly  deep  rooted. 
We  have  ever  looked  upon  America  as  our  treaty- 
less  ally.  Therefore,  both  with  England  and 
Japan,  the  verj'  thought  of  a  war  with  America  is 


ever  impossible  in  their  ten  thousand  fancies. 
Even  if  such  an  impossibility  as  either  England  or 
Japan  going  into  war  against  America  come  to 
pass,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  would  have 
thought  of  calling  on  the  other  for  armed  co- 
operation. In  actual  fact,  in  spite  of  the  letter  of 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  that  would 
have  been  recognized  as  a  question  entirely  apart. 
Now  the  new  treaty  has  stated  the  exception  in 
regard  to  America. 

The  sentiment  of  the  above  editorial  may 
come  as  news  to  some  of  our  American 
friends — especially  to  the  readers  of  the 
Peking  correspondent's  dispatches  of  a  cer- 
tain New  York  paper  and  of  the  war-scare 
headliners  of  another  paper,  which  has  no 
correspondents  of  its  own  in  the  Far  East. 
But  we  may  be  forgiven  for  venturing  a 
wager  that  the  Tokyo  Jiji  might  have  a 
slight  advantage  in  knowing  what  it  is  talk- 
ing about  over  either  of  the  New  York 
papers  in  question. 

Count  Hayashi,  who  was  our  Ambassador 
at  the  St.  James  Court  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  war  and  later  Minister  of  Foreirn 
Affairs,  comments  on  the  significance  of  the  new 
treaty  in  even  stronger  terms.     He  has  said: 

The  Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty,  on  its 
consummation  and  as  long  as  it  stands,  ranks  much 
higher  than  any  treaty  of  alliance.  .  .  .  The  rela- 
tions between  America  and  England,  in  every 
direction,  are  deeper  and  broader,  ten  fold,  than 
those  between  England  and  Japan.  .  .  .  That 
the  treaty  of  alliance  is  powerless  against  the  arbi- 
tration treaty,  whose  aim  is  to  maintain  the  lasting 
peace  between  the  two  countries  of  such  intimate 
relationship,  is  neither  wonderful  nor  is  it  to  be 
viewed  with  apprehension.  In  this  world  there 
are  those  who  try  to  raise  waves  on  a  flat  ground 
by  noising  abroad  a  thing  which,  as  Japanese,  we 
cannot  see  even  in  our  dreams,  such  as  a  Japan- 
ese-American war.  At  this  juncture,  therefore, 
with  the  conclusion  of  our  treaty  with  England, 
we  should  go  a  step  farther  and  dare  the  decisive 
and  wise  act  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  America  and  thus  destroy  the  very  root  cf 
such  mischievous  and  malicious  rumors  as  the 
American-Japanese  war  talk. 

These  two  views  differ  very  widely. 
They  are  one,  strangely  enough,  in  one  re- 
spect— on  the  all-important  point — the  nev/ 
treaty's  bearing  on  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East.  Take  whichever  you  prefer.  Agree, 
if  you  like,  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  in  Japan  and  say  that  the  new  treaty 
makes  for  the  isolation  «of  Japan  among  the 
Powers  in  the  Far  East;  even,  with  the 
Hochi,  that  it  makes  for  her  "inglorious  iso- 
lation." What  then?  In  her  isolation,  with 
her  back-breafdng  financial  burdens  and  the 
two  white  elephants,  Korea  and  Manchuria, 
Japan  is  not  likely  to  have  much  time  or  in- 
clination to  dream  of  conquests  and  aggres- 
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sive  wars.  She  has  found  out  that  those 
things  cost  much  money  and  more  suffering. 
Or,  you  may  say  with  a  number  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  that  this  new  treaty  forces 
the  combination  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Japan  in  the  Far  East.  Even  if  such  a  com- 
bination were  brought  about,  how  could 
Jai>an  or  Russia  or  Germany,  go  to  war? 
The  embarrassment  of  riches  in  financial  and 
colonial  troubles  of  Japan  would  not  permit 
the  very  thought  of  it.  The  internal  troubles 
and  the  incomplete  Siberian  program  of 
Russia  would  not  encourage  it  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  commercialism  of  Germany 
would  simply  forbid  it.  In  the  light  of  the 
triple  alliance  of  England,  America,  and 
Japan,  the  very  thought  of  launching  a  war 
of  aggression  is  simply  absurd.  More  than 
that,  it  is  impossible. 

Whichever  way  you  may  look  at  the  situ- 
ation, therefore,  the  one  fact  stands  supreme. 
The  new  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  marks  the 
new  era  of  peace  in  the  Far  East.  Another 
fact  is  that  the  new  treaty  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  Anglo-American  arbitration 
treaty. 

Whether  the  Anglo-American  treaty  pass 
the  United  States  Senate  or  not,  no  one  can 
say.  The  august  Senators  will  probably  de- 
cide its  fate  early  next  month.  As  far  as 
Asiatic  diplomacy  is  concerned,  it  matters 
not  at  all.  Article  IV  of  the  new  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  is  the  chief  contribution  of 
the  American  arbitration  treaty  to  the 
diplomats  of  the  Far  East.  And  the  most 
eloquent  thing  about  it  all  is  the  prompt  and 
eager  manner  in  which  Japan  took  to  the 
new  provision  excluding  the  United  States 
from  the  list  of  possible  powers  against 
whom,  in  time  of  trouble,  she  may  expect 
British  help. 

Here  is  the  death  blow  to  all  the  entertain- 
ing talk  of  the  American- Japanese  war 
lunacy.  If  there  were  a  bare  ghost  of  a 
possibiHty  of  Japan's  getting  into  trouble 
with  America,  she  would  have  hesitated  over 
the  pregnant  Article  IV  of  the  new  treaty. 
Did  she?  Did  she  at  least  insist  that  the 
treaty  should  not  be  murdered  four  years 
before  its  natural  term  of  life?  Not  at  all. 
The  new  treaty  was  concluded  in  a  manner 
and  time  scandalously  brief  and  sudden  for 
so  important  an  agreement. 

It  came  at  the  right  time,  also.  The  so- 
called  four-power  loan  to  China  was  success- 
fully negotiated  this  year.  Much  talk  has 
been  manufactured  over  it,  some  of  it  not 
intended  for  the  funny  sheet  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper.    There  were  prophets  among  the 


American  newspaper  correspondents  in  the 
Far  East,  who  told  us  that  America  is  bound 
to  fight  Japan  over  Manchuria.  They 
talked  as  if  America  would  actually  send  her 
soldiers  six  thousand  miles  over  sea  to  fight 
and  die  for  money — not  for  the  life  of  Mr. 
Morgan  and  others  of  Wall  Street  or  Mr. 
Straight  who  represents  them,  but  for  their 
money  invested  in  China!  The  new  treaty 
makes  it  plain  that  if  the  American  soldiers 
insist  on  going  out  to  Manchuria  to  die  for 
American  bankers'  money,  they  will  have 
to  find  some  other  power  besides  Japan  to 
furnish  shots  and  powder.  Moreover,  there 
are  people  in  Japan  who  think  that  the  Clii- 
nese,  not  the  Japanese,  would  give  the  Amer- 
ican bankers  all  the  worry  they  may  wish  to 
have  over  their  investments  in  China.  Wit- 
ness the  revolutionary  volcano  upon  which 
the  dragon  throne  of  the  Manchu  dynasty 
rests.  No  one,  not  even  Wall  Street  men,  can 
expect  the  real  Chinese,  the  sons  of  Han, 
when  they  come  into  their  own  ancient 
sovereignty,  to  pay  the  debts  of  their  enemy, 
the  Peking  government  of  to-day. 

Moreover,  the  manner  of  the  coming  of 
the  new  treaty  was  \ery  good.  As  the  Lon- 
don Times  editorially  points  out: 

The  treaty  of  1905  was  concluded  by  the  British 
Government  on  its  own  initiative,  without  the 
previous  adhesion  of  the  go\'ernments  of  the 
dominions.  Its  revision  and  renewal  in  the  pres- 
ent summer  have  been  carried  out  only  after  the 
fullest  consultation  with  the  Dominion  Ministers 
recently  in  London,  who  are  all  understood  to  have 
given  it  their  unreserved  support. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  British  colonies 
to  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty.  As  late  as 
April,  1910,  a  Mr.  Lawton,  said  to  be  "an 
expert  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,"  wrote  in  the 
London  World: 

When  Japan  is  free  from  the  toils  of  the  Man- 
churian  situation,  she  certainly  will  deal  energetic- 
ally with  her  emigration  difficulties.  Great  Britain 
will  then  be  called  upon  to  choose  between  her 
colonies  and  her  Eastern  allies. 

At  the  time,  this  writer  e\T[dently  thought 
that  he  was  voicing  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  colonies — especially  those  of  Canada 
and  "white  Australia."  It  seems  he  was 
wrong.  Japan  is  not  sorry  that  he  was,  for 
if  ever  a  power  did  try  its  conscientious  best 
to  regulate  its  emigrants,  for  no  other  end 
than  to  please  its  neighbors  and  friends — and 
that,  too,  at  a  decided  expense  to  its  own 
emigrants,  and  in  the  face  of  pretty  uncom- 
fortable criticisms  at  home — Japan  has  cer- 
tainly done  so. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


OPINION  IN  TURKEY  AND  ITALY  ON  THE  WAR 


'~pHE  Siberia  of  Turkey — such  was  the  role 
■*■  forced  on  Tripoli  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  ex-Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  Tripoli-in- 
Barbar^' — Tarabulus-ul-Gharb  (Tripoli  of  the 
West),  as  the  Turks  and  Arabs  call  it — 
was  the  exile-land  of  the  old  Turkish  despot- 
ism, until  the  revolution,  which,  in  1908,  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

It  was  during  the  governorship  of  Rechid 
Pasha,  the  best  ruler  Tripoli  ever  had,  that 
the  province  saw  the  first  signs  of  a  coming 
Italian  invasion.  Rechid  Pasha  tried  to 
organize  a  strong  local  military  force,  but 
the  proud,  fiery  Arabs  refused  to  be  organ- 
ized and  trained.  Of  the  Tripolitanian 
Arabs,  a  contemporary  writer  says: 

They  are  fier>'  and  warlike  Arab  tribesmen, 
more  business-like  and  intelligent  than  the  other 
north  African  Moslems,  and  of  such  an  independent 
character  that  even  the  Sultan's  auihority  has 
not  been  very  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  interior. 
Since  the  downfall  of  Abdul  Hamid,  the  govern- 
ment has  started  a  campaign  in  the  hinterland  of 
Tripoli,  toward  Sahara,  and  Turkish  soldiers  have 
often  had  trouble  with  French  foreign  legions  near 
Tunisia,  where  the  border  is  not  yet  well  deter- 
mined. A  commission  of  French  and  Turkish 
officers  has  been  appointed  to  straighten  the  fron- 
tier question  out.  .  .  .  The  country  is  inhabited 
by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  Berbers,  Turks  who 
have  settled  there,  and  Bedouins.  In  the  interior, 
toward  the  Sahara,  the  Wadai,  Tuareg,  and  Senus- 
siyeh  tribesmen  are  the  masters,  although  they 
are  Ottoman  subjects.  Tripoli  is  the  door  to  the 
Sahara  and  these  tribes  pass  and  repass  through. 
The  fiercest  are  the  Tuaregs  and  the  Senussiyeh, 
the  latter  being  ver^'  religious  and  quite  capable 
of  arousing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Moslems 
living  in  the  desert.  They  can  be  depended  upon 
to  fight  for  years,  if  ordered  so  by  their  Caliph,  in 
a  Jehad  or  Holy  War,  against  the  invading  Chris- 
tians. The  Sultan,  however,  a\  ill  never  use  that 
power  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  may  order 
them  to  stop  such  wars.  It  is  a  question  if  these 
children  of  the  desert  would  obey  him.  They  can 
declare  a  holy  war  on  the  initiative  of  their  own 
Sheikhs,  but  it  is  improbable  that  such  a  declara- 
tion would  affect  the  relations  of  Moslems  and 
Christians  in  other  countries. 

The  Turkish  press  had  been  actively  dis- 
cussing Tripoli  and  Italy  for  several  months 
before  the  war  broke  out  and  have  printed 
some  ver>'  strong  articles  on  the  subject. 
Those  appearing  before  the  first  Italian  opera- 
tions blame  what  they  call  the  "policy  of 
compensation."  First  they  accuse  France 
of  having  begun  to  violate  the  Algeciras  Act, 


then  Germany  which  had  spoiled  her  previous 
good  act  of  sending  the  Panther  to  Agadir, 
by  accepting  as  a  "compensation"  some  land 
in  the  Congo,  and  finally  the  Young  Im- 
perialistic Italy,  trying  at  all  costs  to  seize 
Tripoli,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Mediter- 
ranean balance  of  power.  The  unreadiness  of 
Hakki  Pasha's  cabinet,  which  was  taken  by 
surprise,  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  blame. 
Before  the  war  all  the  papers  were  urging  the 
government  to  spare  nothing  to  prepare 
Trij)oli  with  men,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sions. As  the  war  cloud  came  nearer  the  en- 
tire press  became  more  and  more  furious  at 
Italy  and  cried  out  that  international  law, 
treaties,  arbitration  courts  are  not  made  for 
dealings  between  Christian  nations  and  non- 
Christians,  the  latter  not  being  considered 
as  men.  Some  attack  the  "European  con- 
science," for  the  injustice  and  unfairness  to 
non-Christians,  and  show  as  a  contrast  how 
the  earlier  Caliphs  and  Sultans  treated  their 
enemies  the  Crusaders  fairly,  when  capturing 
them  or  conquering  them. 

Ex-Minister  Babanzade  (Hakki)  bey,  writ- 
ing in  the  Tanine  (Echo)  says: 

In  former  ages,  it  was  a  barbarian  rule  that 
when  one  power  took  a  part  of  our  country,  all  the 
others  immediately  stepped  in  for  their  share,  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  .  .  .  loudly  pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  without  any  shame 
their  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  extension 
of  a  knowledge  of  international  law,  and  with  the 
many  peace  congresses,  this  would  change  a  little. 
.  .  .  .  The  Italian  press  should  ask  France  and 
Germany,  which  have  upset  the  equilibrium,  for 
compensation.  If  not  in  Morocco,  then  let  France 
give  up  something  in  Djibouti,  Madagascar,  or 
Indo-China.  To  straighten  out  the  equilibrium  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  upset  it.  Our  weapons 
are  a  general  boycott  of  Italian  merchandise  and 
institutions,  the  denunciation  of  all  treaties,  the 
expulsion  of  Italians,  and  the  sending  of  our  fleet 
to  Tripoli.  Is  it  not  better  to  be  crushed,  if  this 
must  be,  while  fighting  bravely,  rather  than  to  be 
strangled  without  a  move? 

The  Jeune  Turc  attacks  the  members  of 
the  Triple  Entente,  all  having  Moslem  colo- 
nies, for  their  injustice  toward  them,  and  says: 

We  have  Tripoli,  Cyrenaica,  Fezzan,  and  the 
Senussiyeh  Sheikh  is  our  subject.  According  to 
international  law  all  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli  is 
ours.  .  .  .  They  talk  about  Italian  influence,  about 
French  zones,  and  may  soon  include  the  North 
Pole  in  their  claims. 
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In  another  long  editorial  reviewing  the  re- 
lation of  Italy  and  Tripoli,  written  some  time 
before  the  war  broke  out,  the  Jeunc  Turc 
says: 

Since  the  constitution  of  their  kingdom,  the 
Italians  have  had  schemes  for  imperialism.  .  .  . 
Their  African  policies  have  been  full  of  disappoint- 
ment. France  had  taken  Algeria,  and  had  signed 
with  Sadik  Pasha,  the  vali  of  Tunisia,  in  1882,  the 
treaty  of  Bordu  (never  recognized  by  us  Turks  and 
void  according  to  international  law).  To-day 
she  takes  Morocco.  Thus  France  and  England 
are  paving  the  way  for  Italy  to  take  Tripoli.  In 
order  to  have  Italy  disinterested  as  regards  Mo- 
rocco, France  fosters  her  ambitions  in  Tripoli,  and 
we  owe  to  the  republic  all  the  trouble  which  may 
result  with  Italy.  The  Moroccan  question  has 
given  Italy  an  appetite.  .  .  .  The  new  .system  of 
political  combinations  between  two  groups  of  na- 
tions, as  between  Germany  and  Russia  at  Pots- 
dam, and  France  and  Germany  over  Morocco,  for 
the  settling  of  special  interests,  is  becoming  fash- 
ionable. It  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  general 
European  movement  of  lust  for  land  they  do  not 
hesitate  even  at  the  lowest  and  meanest  ways, 
working  against  the  independence  of  nations,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  worst  political  injus- 
tices and  most  revolting  abuses  of  power  are 
possible.  ...  But  let  Italy  not  make  any  mis- 
takes, there  is  a  long  way  between  her  dreams  and 
their  realization. 

A  day  before  the  expiration  of  the  Italian 
ultimatum,  the  Jeune  Turc,  in  a  Pan-Islam- 
istic  article  said: 

All  the  world  must  know  that  Islam  is  not  only 
a  religion,  a  faith.  It  is  also  a  social  union,  which 
embraces  a  sixth  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Turks,  Berbers, 
Arabs,  Slavs,  Iranians,  Mongols,  Hindus,  Chin- 
ese, Negroes  and  others,  are  socially  unified, 
thanks  to  Islam. 

On  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the  Italian 
ultimatum,  the  same  journal  appealed  to 
Germany  and  claimed  that  her  friendship 
for  Turkey  was  on  trial : 

We  have  foretold  everything  that  has  happened. 
It  is  a  result  of  the  Franco-German  agreement  over 
Morocco.  .  .  .  Here  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary can  play  an  important  role.  .  .  .  Wilhelms- 
trasse  must  intervene  to  save  us  from  humiliation 
and  Italy  from  many  grave  complications.  It  is 
the  trial  of  Germany's  friendship.  .  .  .  Universal 
peace  is  much  more  important  to  Germany  than 
the  brutal  satisfaction  which  her  ally  may  draw 
from  a  very  doubtful  adventurous  expedition  to 
Tripoli. 

On  the  day  war  was  declared,  the  Jciine 
2\irc  said : 

This  time  the  countrymen  of  Machiavelli  are 
mistaken.  They  have  forgotten  that  they  have  to 
do  not  with  some  African  tribe,  but  with  a  nation, 
which  has  seen  more  than  once  at  her  feet  not  only 
the  Italians,  but  nations  more  powerful  and  glorious 
than  they,  and  that  the  Turks  have  been  tried  by 
all  (he  tests  of  glory  and    misfortune.     The  Turk 


can  put  up  with  misfortune,  but  never  with  dis- 
honor. .  .  .  But  if  the  Italians,  as  they  now  declare, 
use  violence,  they  may  remain  assured  that  the 
Ottoman  people  will  fight  them  by  all  means  and  to 
the  last  extremity.  Once  the  powers  enter  this 
path  of  spoliation  and  of  robbery,  once  no  treaty, 
no  right,  is  a  guaranty,  it  is  the  end  of  ends.  To-day 
Tripoli,  to-morrow  Syria,  the  day  after  to-morrow 
Yemen.  Then  Trebizond,  Bassora,  etc.  The 
Ottoman  people  are  determined  to  give  an  example 
of  an  end  which  history  will  always  remember. 
...  A  Moslem  country  like  Turkey  does  not  dis- 
appear, without  leaving  after  her  a  universal  re- 
sounding and  eternal  echo. 

On  the  day  after  the  declaration  the  same 
journal  had  the  following: 

Italy  opens  a  new  era  with  this  robbery.  Turkey 
of  to-day  is  not  the  Turkey  of  yesterday.  Turkey 
is  preparing.  She  may  be  crushed,  even  lost.  But 
behind  her,  the  calm  of  Europe  will  be  only  a  vain 
word.  Tripoli  will  save  our  world.  Through  it, 
that  oppressed  world  will  wake  up!  ...  In  her 
full  and  entire  "  Renai.ssance"  this  Moslem  world, 
which  numbers  350,000,000  faithful,  lives  now  for 
one  ideal  onl}-;  the  conservation  of  her  prestige. 
They  cannot  bear  any  disrespect  to  their  center, 
their  Caliphate.  Let  England  understand  this  and 
sympathize  with  us.  The  Moslems  have  shown 
England  that  one  word  of  their  Caliph  can  make 
them  rise  or  submit.  One  word  from  the  Sultan  in 
1857,  to  India,  and  the  revolt  stopped,  and  Eng- 
land must  know  that  these  same  Moslems  will 
certainly  be  thankful  to  her  if  she  does  something 
for  them. 

Finally,  even  the  United  States  is  called 
upon  for  sympathy  and  understanding: 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  Americans  intervene 
in  these  affairs,  in  which  only  Europe  claims  inter- 
est. Liberal  America  in  the  European  concert 
would  certainly  be  a  salutary  check  to  the  imperial- 
istic ambitions  of  some  European  governments. 
In  the  present  case,  American  inter\'ention — as 
when  Roosevelt  intervened  in  the  Russian-Japan- 
ese War  and  obtained  the  Nobel  prize — would 
crown  definitively  the  pacific  glory  of  this  great 
nation. 

Italy  on  the  Eve  of  the  Conflict 

In  the  political  review  of  the  Rassegna 
Nazionale  (Florence)  of  the  fortnight  pre- 
ceding the  Italian  ultimatum,  the  editor  de- 
voted several  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the 
probable  effects  of  the  Morocco  agreement 
between  Germany  and  France,  and  insists  on 
the  occupation  of  Tripoli  as  the  only  means 
for  Italy  to  restore  the  balance  of  Mediter- 
ranean influence.  In  substance  the  editorial 
runs  as  follows: 

France,  mistress  of  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Mo- 
rocco, now  acciuires  a  decided  preponderance  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  she  clasps  from 
the  French  to  the  .African  coast — to  say  nothing 
of  Corsica — in  a  mighty  embrace.  But  what  will 
be  the  attitude  of  the  other  powers  before  such 
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havoc  played  with  the  balance  hitherto  maiii- 
tained  in  the  Mediterranean?  As  for  England,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  she  should  consent 
to  the  growth  of  power  of  her  rival  of  yesterday — 
in  spite  of  the  entente  cordiale  that  binds  them 
now — and  of  her  rival  of  to-day  without  obtaining 
a  compensation  in  some  form,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Lon- 
don cabinet  will  be  later  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  compensation  has  already  been  fixed  upon 
and  there  is  certainty  in  London  of  obtaining  it. 
But  for  Italy  the  question  is  graver.  She  has  not 
only  political  interests  in  the  Mediterranean  like 
Great  Britain,  but  she  is  the  Mediterranean  nation 
par  excellence,  and  is  not  so  powerful  elsewhere,  as 
is  England,  to  be  able  to  assist  with  indifference 
at  the  growth  of  power  of  the  nation  that  in  a  more 
or  less  distant  future  may  be  her  adversary.  If 
to-morrow  France  should  rule  over  the  entire 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  not  only  would  this 
cause  added  dangers  for  us  in  case  of  hostilities — 
which  it  is  to  be'  hoped  may  never  take  place — 
when  France  could  attack  us  from  the  French  and 
African  coasts  and  from  Corsica,  but  also  in  time 
of  peace  we  .should  be  seriously  annoyed  by  our 
relegation  to  secondary  rank  as  a  Mediterranean 
power  and  loss  of  prestige.  As  well  we  should  be 
bound  in  an  iron  girdle  that  would  render  any  in- 
dustrial and  economic  expansion  of  almost  treble 
difficulty. 

Every  publicist  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
reestablishing  the  balance  of  power  by  means  of 
an  action  on  our  part  in  Tripolitania,  but  some 
maintain  that  this  action  should  be  limited  to  an 
economic  penetration  without  embroiling  our 
relations  with  Turkey  and  without  embarking  on 
any  colonial  adventure.  But  is  this  possible?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  Turkey,  who  knows  our  aspira- 
tions in  Tripoli  and  of  course  considers  them  with 
extreme  suspicion,  opposes  in  every  way  our  ex- 
pansion in  the  fear  that  expansion  is  the  fore- 
runner of  occupation?  Nearly  all  the  Italian  en- 
terprises are  systematically  hindered  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities,  but  it  would  be  puerile  on  our  parts 
to  blame  the  Sublime  Porte  for  this  action  of 
national  defense.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Turkish  Government,  already  power- 
less at  home,  is  still  more  incapable  of  civilizing 
Tripolitania  and  lifting  her  from  her  actual  state  of 
barbarism  and  anarchy.  Italy,  however,  has  to 
decide  to  give  up  all  claims  to  this  last  remnant  of 
African  coast  or  to  overcome  with  every  means 
and  to  the  last  breath  the  hostility  of  Turkey. 
The  task  of  our  diplomacy  will  be  to  prepare  the 
way  in  international  diplomacy  for  our  proposed 
action.  When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished, 
Turkey's  opposition  could  not  be  formidable,  since, 
although  the  Turkish  army  is  well-trained  and 
strong,  the  fleet  is  lacking  to  transport  it  to  the 
African  coast,  where  there  are  only  a  few  thousand 
soldiers.  Nor  could  Turkey's  resistance  last  long 
in  event  of  a  firm  neutrality  of  the  great  powers. 
We  must  realize,  however,  that  the  critical  mo- 
ment is  upon  us, — the  most  favorable  that  could 
arrive  for  us,  and  if  allowed  to  escape  will  probably 
never  again  present  itself. 

"Tripoli  of  the  Occident" 

That  the  Itahans  themselves  were  not  as 
unprepared  for  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Turkey  as  the  public  abroad  is  evi- 


dent. This  intention  of  preparing  the  path 
for  hostilities  is  perhaps  least  disguised  in  the 
article  by  Signer  Castellini  in  Ullliistrazione 
lialiana  (Rome)  of  the  middle  of  September. 
The  title  even  assumes  possession  of  Tripoli 
for  the  West.    Says  the  writer: 

At  dawn  the  white  walls  of  Tripoli  rose  out  of 
the  blue-gray  mist.  I  know  of  many  who  have 
approached  the  dazzling  Sultana  of  Barbary  with 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  repeat  the  song  of  Giaufre, 
amorous  pilgrim  in  quest  of  Melisenda,  Countess 
of  Tripoli.  Another  land,  however,  and  another 
love.  .  .  .  The  Crusader's  ship  moved  toward 
Tripoli  of  Soria,  Tripoli  of  the  East.  Our  ship 
pointed  toward  Tripoli  of  Barbary.  Tripoli  of  the 
West,  Tarabulus  ul  Gharb,  as  the  natives  call  it, 
is  buried  in  a  gigantic  girdle  of  palms  and  gardens 
— the  gardens  of  Mescija,  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
oasis.  From  the  sea  Tripoli  imposes  upon  the 
traveler  as  an  ancient  stronghold  guarded  by  the 
castle  of  the  Vali,  as  it  did  when  it  was  a  savage 
nest  of  sea  robbers.  But  there,  where  the  naval 
power  of  Sidi  Dragut  (still  sung  by  the  Maltese 
folk)  held  sway,  a  solitary  cruiser  sends  up  thin 
clouds  of  black  smoke  from  its  high  smokestacks. 
The  Arab  quarters  are  grouped  around  the  small 
white  mosques  with  their  mysterious  courts  closed 
to  the  profane,  and  around  the  suks,  the  wine 
shops  of  the  East.  The  Jewish  quarter  circles  in 
tortuous  narrow  streets  around  the  synagogue. 
At  every  step  one  sees  a  courtyard  through  an 
open  gate  brilliant  with  the  tiles  that  pave  them 
all.  .  .  .  The  European  quarter?  Europe,  that 
is  to  say,  Italy,  is  everywhere.  Here  the  Royal 
Consulate  and  there  the  buildings  of  the  Bank  of 
Rome,  but  Italy  has  concentrated  forces,  perhaps 
in  the  new  streets  and  regular  buildings  along  the 
port,  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Vali  Regiel  Pasha, 
the  last  of  the  old  regime.  Young  Turkey  is  here 
too.  Soldiers  are  passing  along  the  quays,  under 
the  hugh  mass  of  the  Vali's  castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Caramanli  princes,  toward  the  market  place 
out  on  the  roads  that  this  country  without  high- 
ways and  railroads  has  inherited  from  Rome  un- 
changed through  twenty  centuries.  In  Tunis, 
meanwhile,  France  has  emulated  Rome's  saga- 
city. 

In  the  city  amidst  the  Arab  and  the  Jewish 
streets  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a 
holiday  and  from  the  nave,  mothers  and  sons, 
fathers  and  young  daughters,  are  crowding  the 
little  square.  From  the  church  tower  one  can  see 
admirably  the  panorama  of  Tripoli.  The  flags 
flying  from  the  consulates  give  Tarabulus  ul  Gharb 
the  aspect  of  a  hostile  city  watched  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  During  the  long  vigil,  the  young 
pioneers  of  Italy  below,  children  of  our  colonists, 
wear  our  colors  on  their  hats  through  the  streets, 
and  they  tell  you  openly,  "We  are  here  to  wait  for 
the  occupation  by  Italy!" 

In  the  gardens  of  the  officers'  casino  I  saw  a 
number  of  mutilated  Roman  statues  collected  from 
the  neighborhood,  and  strolling  among  them  the 
Turks  with  their  narghile  sending  up  such  clouds 
of  smoke  as  to  obscure  the  sea  that  washes  the 
ancient  coast  of  Latium.  But  Italy's  colonists  on 
their  daily  promenade  by  the  port,  with  gaze 
grown  dim  with  long  fixity,  still  hope  to  see  the 
faint  curling  smoke,  the  slender  stack  and  then  the 
graceful  outline  of  Italy's  warships — the  Mother 
Country  that  arrives  to  conquer. 
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ITALY'S  MERCHANT  MARINE  POLICY  AND 

EXPANSION 


npHE  difficulties  awaiting  Italy  in  the  grow- 
■■•  ing  rivalry  of  the  nations  for  sea  com- 
merce are  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Nuova  Antologia  by  Senator  Giovanni  Goiran. 
The  article  was  written  some  weeks  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  that 
country  and  Turkey,  and  is  particularly 
timely.  It  sets  forth  clearly  the  need  for 
Italian  commercial  expansion,  and  points 
out  that  it  is  a  question  of  now  or  never. 

Senator  Goiran  draws  our  attention  at  the 
outset  to  three  great  changes  since  Venetian 
and  Genoese  galleys  ruled  the  world's  mari- 
time trade.  The  first  is  the  increased  power 
and  culture  of  the  other  European  states  and 
the  rapid  development  of  minor  nations  like 
those  in  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  the  English, 
French,  and  German  monopolies,  or  protec- 
torates, in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  second 
change  lies  in  the  vastness  of  the  field  for 
operations  in  American,  South  African,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Southern  and  Eastern  Asian 
ports  opened  by  the  Suez  Canal;  and  the 
third  is  the  increased  rapidity  of  com- 
munication. 

Senator  Goiran  insists  on  the  need  of  a 
vigorous  policy  of  financial  and  political 
support  by  the  government  of  its  merchant 
marine  before  it  be  too  late.  That  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  hitherto  handicapped  by 
financial  crises,  by  the  railroad  problem,  and 
latterly  by  the  socialistic  and  peace  propa- 
ganda Senator  Goiran  admits,  but  urges  that 
the  great  general  interests  of  his  country  be 
not  sacrificed  to  the  relative  advantages  for 
which  the  laboring  classes  are  clamoring. 
The  struggle  of  the  classes  in  Italy  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living,  paralyzed  the  in- 
dustrial class  by  rendering  uncertain  the 
fulfillment  of  their  obligations,  and,  above  all, 
his  increased  the  difficulty  of  international 
competition,  and  is  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  export,  and  the  almost  incredible  growth  of 
German  trade.  As  for  the  universal-peace 
theory,  the  nation  that  first  adopts  it  alone 
would  make  a  dangerous  experiment.  Owing 
to  a  widespread  anti-militarism  in  Italian 
I)olitical  circles,  Italy  to-day  spends  relatively 
less  on  her  army  and  navy  than  Switzerland, 
where  every  citizen  can  reach  his  designated 
post  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  imminent  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  of  far  more  advantage  to 
Spain  than  to  Italy,  in  that  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Spanish  America  will  be  much  nearer 
to  the  mother  country,  and  her  emigration 


will  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  states 
similar  in  origin,  language,  and  customs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  element  in 
South  America  is  absorbed  almost  immediate- 
ly by  the  Spanish-American  society,  and  one 
generation  is  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  dif- 
ferences. This  is  unfortunately  due  to 
Italy's  lack  of  energy  in  binding  her  sons  to 
her  in  foreign  lands. 

What  France  has  accomplished  in  Tunis, 
England  has  done  in  Egypt,  and,  as  mistress 
of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cypress,  she  may 
justly  claim  to  control  the  Mediterranean. 
Syria  and  Anatolia  are  nominally  Turkish, 
but  Jews,  Greeks,  French,  English,  and, 
above  all,  Germans  market  their  wares  and 
exploit  the  local  industries.  The  limitation 
of  Italy's  action  in  this  sphere  will  be  inevi- 
table if  she  does  not  speedily  prepare  herself 
to  compete  with  the  greater  rivals.  As  for 
the  states  of  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  position  they  should  speedily 
develop  agriculturally  and  industrially,  con- 
solidate their  land  and  sea  forces,  and  estab- 
lish great  centers  of  production  and  consump- 
tion capable  of  supporting  extended  traffic. 
The  ports  of  Vallona,  Durazzo,  Piraeus,  Sa- 
lonica,  Constantinople,  and  Varna  will  be 
the  purveyors  of  the  250,000,000  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  intense 
commercial  life  and  economic  bond  cannot 
fail  to  approach  politically  the  central  coun- 
tries and  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
This  union  would  be  consummated  more 
rapidly  and  with  greater  peril  to  Italy 's  trade 
chances  if  it  were  not  for  the  diversity  of 
race  of  the  Servians,  Bulgarians,  -Rou- 
manians, Greeks,  and  Albanians,  so  long 
violently  held  together  by  the  Turkish  yoke. 
As  the  Balkan  states  have  an  area  almost 
double  that  of  Italy,  with  but  one-third  the 
latter 's  population,  they  consequently  are 
capable  of  much  greater  development  than 
Italy,  and  will  eventually  become  her  great- 
est competitors. 

The  Italian  peninsula,  then,  by  its  geo- 
graphical position  between  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas,  lies  with  the  Algerian 
ports,  Tunis,  and  southern  France  on  one 
side  and  the  seaboard  cities  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  and  Greece  on  the  other.  This 
situation  is  inevitable  and  its  dangers 
evident,  but  the  chances  for  Italy  will  be 
irretrievably  lost  if  she  does  not  intensify 
all  her  energies  in  the  commercial  marine  and 
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invigorate  her  foreign  policy.  The  medieval 
tradition  must  be  renewed  when  Genoa, 
Venice,  Pisa,  and  Amalfi  had  banks  and 
agencies  throughout  the  Orient.  A  well- 
equipped  line  of  steamers  must  offer  swiftness, 
regularity  of  departure  and  arrival,  and 
moderate  rates.  Italian  manufacturers,  by 
the  value  of  the  products,  by  the  honesty 
and  punctuality  of  the  consignors-,  must 
create  a  demand,  an  assured  patronage.  To 
satisfy  these  imperative  needs,  private  initia- 
tive is  not   sufficient,    but    the   immediate, 


energetic,  and  liberal  assistance  of  the  govern- 
ment is  required.  Only  with  this  immediate 
and  energetic  support  from  the  government 
can  Italy  hope  to  sustain  with  honor  the 
struggle  for  pacific  conquest  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean marts. 

Since  the  publication  of  Senator  Goiran's 
article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  the  Italian 
Government  has  seen  fit  to  resort  to  meas- 
ures which  can  hardly  be  called  "pacific," 
looking  toward  absolute  control  in  the  Turk- 
ish protectorate  of  Tripoli. 


CHINA'S  VIOLATION   OF  THE   ^^OPEN    DOOR'' 


AiyiERICAN  manufacturers  have  been 
•^*-  complaining  for  some  time  of  their 
inability  to  secure  a  firm  footing  in  the 
markets  of  China,  or  indeed,  in  some  trades, 
to  gain  any  foothold  whatsoever.  American 
cotton  goods,  which  before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  held  first  place  in  Manchuria, 
have  given  place  to  Japanese  products 
and  American  flour  and  other  staples 
have  had  to  succumb  to  the  competition 
of  the  native  mills.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  does  it  appear  to  have  been  proved 
that  the  competition  was  other  than  legi- 
timate, or  that  any  unfair  practices  were 
resorted  to.  So  much  cannot  be  said  in 
respect  to  the  experience  of  American  man- 
ufactures of  machinery  and  railway  material 
in  the  Chinese  market.  Many  American 
firms  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money 
in  trying  to  develop  a  market,  without  results; 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  a  square  deal  in  the  awarding 
of  railways  tenders  in  China;  their  bids, 
even  when  lowest  in  price,  being  invariably 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  inferiority,  although 
their  goods  are  equal  in  quality  with  those 
of  the  successful  bidders.  In  the  Far 
Eastern  Review  (Manila  and  Shanghai),  Mr. 
George  Bronson  Rea,  the  publisher  of  that 
magazine,  gives  an  exposition  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  present  conditions;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  article  he  says: 

I  propose  to  prove  conclusively  by  a  resume  of 
the  various  agreements  that  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  or  the  principles  underlying  the  Open  Door 
doctrine,  incorporated  in  foreign  railway  loan 
agreements,  has  been  contemptuously  ignored  and 
rejected  by  the  country  whose  political  independ- 
ence hinges  on  its  faithful  application. 

Mr.  Rea  quotes  from  the  actual  text  of 
several  loan  agreements  under  the  provisions 
of  which  sundry  Chinese  lines  were  con- 
structed.      In    each    case    the    language    is 


specific,  admitting  of  no  misinterpretation. 
No  preference  is  given  to  the  materials  of 
any  one  nation;  but  it  is  clearly  implied 
that  they  shall  be  obtained  from  foreign 
countries.  In  the  Peking-New-chwang  loan 
agreement  of  April  29,  1902,  for  instance, 
clause  2  reads: 

All  rolling  stock,  materials,  etc.,  obtained  from 
foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the  railways 
shall  as  far  as  possible  be  purchased  by  means 
of  public  tenders. 

This  clause  was  ignored  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  agreement,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  whereby  all  materials 
are  purchased  through  a  firm  in  London 
acting  as  agents.  Then  again,  the  chances 
of  Americans  to  compete  successfully  were 
injured  by  the  opening  of  Chinese  car- 
building-shops. 

In  the  case  of  the  Tien-Tsin-Pukow  Railway 

tenders  for  eight  locomotives  duly  advertised 
in  advance  were  opened  on  the  29th  June,  1909, 
and  although  the  American  tenders  were  lowest, 
the  contract  for  six  was  awarded  to  a  British 
manufacturer,  and  only  two  ordered  from  the 
lowest  bidder. 

In  another  case  the  American  manufac- 
turers   bid    strictly    to    specifications,    yet, 
although   they   were   nearly   £300    ($1,500) 
lower  in  price  on  each  engine,  the  contract  , 
was  awarded  to  British  makers.  / 

On  the  20th  of  May  last  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  between  the  Imperial 
Goverment  of  China,  of  the  one  part,  and 
the  Deutsche-Asiatische  Bank,  the  Hong- 
kong &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  the 
Banque  de  1'  Indo-Chine,  and  the  American 
group  (J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Co.,  the  First  National  Bank,  and  the 
National  City  Bank,  all  of  New  York), 
of  the  other  part,  for  the  loan  of  six  million 
pounds  sterling   ($30,000,000)   for   the   con- 
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struction  of  the  Hupei-Hunan  Section  of 
the  Canton-Hankow  line  and  of  the  Hupei 
section  of  the  Szechuen-Hankow  railway. 
Clause  1 8  of  this  agreement  concedes  to 
the  British  and  Chinese  corporations  and 
the  Deutsche-Asiatische  Bank  the  exclusive 
purchasing  rights  for  the  entire  system. 
It  was  subsequently  agreed  between  the 
representatives  of  the  four  groups  that 
"proper  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
receipt,  on  an  absolute  basis  of  equality, 
of  tenders  from  British,  German,  French, 
and  American  manufacturers."  This,  says, 
Mr.  Rea,  is  "China's  last  opportunity  to 
prove  her  good  faith." 


The  engineer  of  each  loan-built  railway  has 
in  the  past  been  a  law  unto  himself,  and  set  his 
own  standards  and  drew  up  his  own  specifications, 
and  then  when  competition  was  admitted  at  all, 
it  was  restricted  to  a  list  of  makers  approved 
by  himself. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  placidly  refrained 
from  interfering  in  such  practices,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  to-day  after  an  ex|)enditure  of 
over  $120,000,000  gold,  there  is  no  co-relation 
between  the  systems,  inter  change  of  cars  or  through 
traffic  is  almost  impossible,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  enormous  outlay  for  her  ill  assorted  collections 
of  rolling  stock  will  be  wasted,  and  the  lines 
equipped  anew. 

The  time  has  arri\'ed  when  China  must  face  the 
situation  and  assert  her  authority.  The  Minister 
of  Posts  and  Communications  by  further  delay  ia 
authorizing  a  set  of  national  standards,  is  piling  up 
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future  trouble  for  his  country,  and  holding  open  British  and  one  American,  together  with  a  Chinese 

the  door  for  further  corruption  and  discrimination,  of  the  standing  of  Jemc  Tien  Yu,  \vere  appointed 

It  is  the  only  solution  to  a  fair  deal    that   will  to  devise  a  set  of  standards  for  Chinese  railways, 

relieve   China   from   the   charge   of   evading     the  it  would  solve  the  question.     Then  when  future 

Open   Door  doctrine.     If  a  committee  of  broad-  railways  are  to  be  constructed,  all  manfacturers 

minded   foreign   engineers,   one   Continental,   one  will  know  exactly  what  will  be  required. 


A  FRENCH  MISSIONARY'S  VIEWS  ON  CHINA 


X II  yE  have  heard  much  of  the  rapid  develop- 
^^  ment  of  China's  interior  resources,  the 
strengthening  of  her  hmd  and  sea  forces,  and 
the  modernization  of  her  system  of  public 
education.  Now  Mgr.  de  Guebriant,  the 
Apostohc  Vicar  of  Kientchang,  who  has  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  the  Remotest  province  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  asserts  that  reformed 
and  Europeanized  China  is  unfortunately, 
until  now,  a  mere  fiction,  although  the  Chi- 
nese people,»as  badly  governed  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  people  to  be,  merit  all  esteem,  sym- 
pathy, and  aid  in  their  evolution.  Mgr.  de 
Guebriant,  in  the  Correspon'dant  (Paris), 
praises  the  Chinese  as  the  best  of  non- 
Christian  nations,  as  industrious,  sober,  and 
peaceable,  respectful  of  authority  in  the  fam- 
ily and  the  state;  and  citing  the  abolition  of 
th<3  opium  traffic  as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
public  disinterestedness,  he  concludes  that 
the  Chinese  possess  all  the  qualities  needed  to 
encourage  the  most  optimistic  forecast  for 
them.     But  the  results  of  the  reforms  under- 


taken in  the  past  ten  yeajs  have  been  practi- 
cally nil. 

Every  European  resident  in  China  and  the  Chi- 
nese themselves,  when  not  speaking  for  the  gallery, 
will  confirm  this  impression.  The  reforms  must 
be  begun  again  from  the  very  start.  The  recent 
reconciliation  of  Russia  and  Japan  shows  how  little 
practical  importance  these  two  well-informed 
powers  attach  to  the  progress  hitherto  realized  in 
China.  It  is  the  resurrection  of  the  sphere-of-in- 
fluence  policy  after  ten  years'  eclipse,  and  the  re- 
ports rife  since  that  reconciliation  in  all  the  Chinese 
Empireofanimpendingpartitionamor.g  Europeans, 
which  show  how  little  confidence  the  Chinese  them- 
selves have  in  their  real  strength  or  in  their  present 
ability  to  cope  with  aggression.  Granting,  then, 
that  nothing  has  been  accomplished,  let  us  review 
the  chief  evils  of  the  terribly  degenerated  adminis- 
trative system.  Through  confining  their  studies 
to  the  traditional  literary  course,  the  Chinese  have 
lost  all  idea  of  specialization  and  no  longer  con- 
ceive of  any  division  of  their  mandarins  except  the 
division  of  their  provinces.  The  viceroy  is  king  in  his 
province,  the  prefect  is  equally  king  in  his  prefect- 
ure, as  is  the  sub-prefect.  Within  the  limits  of  a 
more  or  less  vast  territory  one  man's  abilities  must 
suffice  for  supreme  appeal  and  local  justice,  terri- 
t(?rial   defence,   police,   finance,   trade,    agriculture 
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and  public  works,  eventually  for  international  rela- 
tions and,  indeed,  for  anything  that  may  transpire 
during  his  rule.  If,  at  least,  the  ofificial  would  re- 
main some  time  at  his  post,  he  could  grow  inter- 
ested, adapt  himself  to  its  special  needs  and  accom- 
plish some  good.  But  to  render  his  task  altogether 
impossible,  he  is  changed  frecjuenlly.  In  the 
province  of  Sze-Chuen,  where  I  have  lived  for 
twenty-six  years,  I  do  not  believe  the  average  stay 
of  the  sub-prefects  would  reach  eighteen  months. 
In  the  town  where  I  live,  Ningyucnfou,  on  the 
marches  of  the  empire,  the  present  prefect  arrived 
in  the  first  week  of  1909,  transferred  suddenly  from 
Manchuria,  and  was  obliged  to  improvise  solutions 
to  some  very  delicate  and  peculiar  problems  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Lolos. 
That,  under  these  conditions,  the  old  edifice  stands 
u[)right  is  miraculous  enough,  not  to  speak  of  prog- 
ress. During  his  few  months'  sojourn  the  man- 
darin's sole  preoccupation  can  only  be  to  recover 
the  expense  his  post  has  put  hira  to  and  to  gain  a 
little  additional.  The  fear  of  accusations  which, 
coming  from  influential  personages,  might  cause 
his  i)rcmature  removal  and  consequent  ruin,  is 
about  the  only  check  to  his  power,  precarious  but 
absolute.  Venality,  favoritism,  corruption  is 
found  at  every  round  of  the  administrative  ladder, 
from  the  regent  who  sold  the  viceroyalty  of  Can- 
ton for  $800,000  to  the  humblest  sub-prefect. 
For  modern  reform,  the  government  lacks  ideas, 
method,  and  confidence.  Their  weakness  irritates 
and  humiliates  the  Chinese.  The  national  pride 
does  not  allow  them  to  recognize  the  true  cause  of  it 
and  they  cast  the  blame  on  the  foreigners.  This  is 
the  real  reason  for  the  spread  of  the  feeling,  "  China 
for  the  Chinese." 


Will  China  revolve  eternally  in  this  deceiv- 
ing circle?  Left  to  herself  it  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  the  time  it  will  take  her  to  leave  it, 
and  will  the  world  have  patience  enough  to 
wait?  To  extract  her  from  the  present 
chaos,  so  charged  with  menace  for ci\ilization 
at  large,  imminent  action  from  without  seems 
of  extreme  necessity.  The  only  possible  con- 
cei\'able  form  for  an  efficacious  inter\-ention 
is  that  already  proposed  by  men  versed  in 
China's  needs  through  long  experience — a 
powerful  international  financial  combination. 
This  would  be  the  only  way  to  cut  short  the 
exploitation  of  the  European  di\"isions  by 
China  and  to  bring  about  the  normal  and 
pacific  develo])ment'  of  the  great  Empire  by 
rational  methods.  America  and  Japan 
would,  of  course,  be  of  the  nvunber  of  share- 
holders in  this  enterprise,  and  the  choice  of  the 
force  of  financiers,  engineers,  and  employees 
would  be  equally  distributed  among  the  na- 
tions. 

In  this  multiple  effort  of  intelligent  Euro- 
pean capital  there  must  be  care  not  to  inter- 
fere with  Chinese  autonomy.  In  exchange 
for  security,  the  international  society  would 
aid  the  Chinese  Government  in  a  practical 
undertaking  which  would  insure  also  reason- 
able profits  to  the  financiers  themselves. 


SIR  ROBERT  HART,  THE  IRISHMAN  WHO 

RULED  CHINA 


TOURING  the  half  century  just  past,  it  was 
*-^  an  Irishman  who  did  more  than  any  other 
one  man  toward  making  the  Chinese  Empire 
a  modern  going  concern.  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
who  died  on  September  20,  at  the  age  of  76, 
Inspector-General  of  Customs  and  Ports  in 
China  since  1863,  practically  built  up  from 
its  beginnings  the  Chinese  customs  service, 
kept  it  on  a  business  basis,  and  watched  it 
solicitously  during  forty-five  years. 

Sir  Robert  Hart  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  type  of  administrator  that  modern  im- 
perialism has  made  fashionable.  In  a  char- 
acter sketch  appearing  in  the  London  Daily 
News,  by  one  of  his  intimate  friends  and 
associates,  this  point  is  thus  commented  upon: 

Remoteness,  insistence  upon  superiority,  philan- 
thropy without  love  or  understanding,  trust  in  the 
iron  hand  of  military  power— these  arc  marks  of 
the  orthodox  representative  of  imperialism  among 
subjects  of  another  color  or  race.  It  may  be  that 
these  characteristics  make  the  substance  of  popu- 
lar verse  or  magazine  stories,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  school  of  which  Sir  Robert 


Hart  was  the  most  eminent  representative  makes 
the  most  successful  rulers.  It  is  lack  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguished  him  which  lies  pretty  near 
the  root  of  the  difiticulties  of  British  rule  in  Egypt 
and  in  India  and  the  blunders  of  British  policy  in 
Turkey  and  Persia. 

Few  men,  says  a  writer  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  have  had  greater  honors  showered 
u^3on  them,  both  by  their  own  native  country 
and  by  other  powers. 

Few  men,  also,  could  have  better  deserved  such 
distinctions.  For,  combined  •^vith  the  greatest 
capacity  for  controlling  and  organizing  an  im- 
portant department  of  state,  were  found  in  him 
qualities  of  unimpeachable  honesty,  rare  common 
sense,  a  wide  outlook  on  affairs,  and  that  judgment 
of  men  and  character  without  which  no  success 
would  have  been  possible  in  his  difficult  tasks. 
His  very  belief  in  China  and  the  Chinese,  al- 
though, as  we  have  seen,  it  now  and  again  led  hinv 
into  tragic  disappointments,  was  an  enormous 
strength  to  the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  in- 
spire the  world  with  his  own  trust  in  the  com- 
mercial virtues  of  an  eastern  race.  With  a  faith 
like  that  which  belonged  to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  a 
man  can  move  mountains — even  such  hoary  fast- 
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ncsses  of  internal  oorrnption  and  extortionate 
cruelty  as  have  for  centuries  environed  the  Land 
on  Sinim. 

Sir  Robert  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  China  would  be  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable military  nations  of  the  world,  not 
because  this  was  their  natural  ambition  or 
inclination,  but  because  the  position  would 
be  forced  upon  them.  He  was  fond  of 
quoting  the  words  uttered  to  him  forty  years 
ago  by  one  of  China's  most  famous  statesmen, 
Wen  Hsiang: 

You  arc  all  too  anxious  to  awake  us  and  start 
us  on  a  new  road,  and  you  will  do  it.  But  you 
will  regret  it;  for,  once  awake  and  started,  we  will 
go  further  than  you  think,  much  further  than  you 
want. 

In  the  result,  was  Sir  Robert's  conclusion, 
China  might  well  be  rendered  impossible  for 
outsiders,  for  the  Chinese  would  be  strong 
enough  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  their 
borders,  and  to  keep  their  own  strange  coun- 
try entirely  to  themselves.  As  to  their  good 
qualities,  he  wrote: 

The  Chinese  possess  quite  as  large  a  share  as 
others  of  admirable  qualities.  They  are  well- 
behaved,  law-abiding,  intelligent,  economical,  and 
industrious;  they  are  punctiliously  polite;  they 
worship  talent,  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly 
that  they  scorn  to  think  that  it  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported and  enforced  by  might.  They  are  gener- 
ous, charitable,  and  fond  of  good  works;  they  never 
forget  a  favor,  they  make  rich  return  for  any  kind- 
ness, they  are  wonderfully  gifted  with  common 
sense,  and  in  no  country  has  the  commandment, 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  been  so 
religiously  obeyed.  In  no  other  country  is  educa- 
tion so  honored,  so  prized,  so  utilized,  and  so 
rewarded.   .  .  .  Voluminous    encyclopaedias    and 
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dictionaries  were  published  and  republished  ages 
before  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  or  the  French 
"Academy"  was  heard  of. 

"While  the  whole  civilized  world  united  in 
praise  of  Sir  Robert  Hart,  it  was  with  peculiar 
pride  that  we  in  the  North  of  Ireland  re- 
flected that  he  was  one  of  ourselves — an 
Ulsterman  born  and  bred,"  says  the  Northern 
Whig. 


KOKOVTZOV-THE   NEW   RUSSIAN    PREMIER 


SINCE  the  assassination  of  Stolypin  those 
interested  in  Rus.sian  affairs  and  in  hu- 
mane problems  in  general,  have  been  curious 
to  know  whether  the  appointment  of  Kokov- 
tzov  as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire will  briiig  about  any  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Russian  government,  and  whether 
this  change  will  be  for  the  better,  or  whether 
the  policy  may  become  even  more  reaction- 
ary than  it  has  been  during  the  last  five 
years.  With  this  question  in  view  it  will  be 
interesting  to  investigate  the  personality  and 
career  of  the  new  premier,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  draw  some  conclusion  about  the  future. 
The  well-informed  European  dailies,  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  of  Vienna,  the  London 


Times,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  and  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  Kokovtzov  is  a  modern  think- 
ing statesman,  accustomed  to  lend  an  ear  to 
the  judgment  of  Europe,  as  expressed  in  the 
language  of  figures,  familiar  to  him  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Western  money  markets. 
He  knows  how  much  the  credit  of  the  Em- 
pire depends  on  internal  conditions  and  how 
important  it  is  to  convince  the  world  that 
the  era  of  unrest  has  ended  and  an  era  of 
quiet  work  begun.  Stolypin  crushed  the 
revolution  with  force,  but  under  him  the 
reactionary  nationalistic  party  has  pushed 
itself  to  the  front  with  craven  self-conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  its  victory 
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VLADIMIR    KOKOVTZOV,  THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  PREMIER, 

WHO    LAST    MONTH    SUCCEEDED    THE 

LATE    DR.  STOLYPIN 

would  be  the  death  of  every  reform  in  prog- 
ress-seeking Russia. 

The  ukase  appointing  Kokovtzov  Premier 
with  the  portfolio  of  finance  was  issued  on 
September  22.  The  Novoye  Vremya  and  the 
Ryech,  commenting  on  the  appointment 
from  opposite  points  of  view,  come  to  a 
similar  conclusion, — namely,  that  the  new 
Premier  is  "opposed  to  any  cataclysmical 
changes  of  policy."  The  liberal  Moscow 
daily,  Russkiya  Vyedomosti,  says: 

Kokovtzov  is  much  older  than  his  predecessor 
and  has  a  large  experience  in  various  branches  of 
administration.  In  1896,  after  the  resignation  of 
Antonovitch,  Minister  of  Finance,  Witte  chose 
him  as  his  assistant,  which  post  he  held  for  six 
years  and^distinguished  himself  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  monetary  system,  the  introduction  of 
the  whiskey  monopoly  and  in  other  important 
enterprises  of  the  financial  department.  As  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Kokovtzov  had  many  dealings 
with  the  Duma  and  its  committees,  and  he  was 
generally  on  friendly  terms  with  the  parliament, 
although  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  policy  of  limit- 
ing its  rights.  Notwithstanding  his  well-known 
phrase;  "Thank  Cod  we  have  no  parliament," 
he  did  not  oppose  the  Duma  in  the  passing  of  a 
law  to  build  new  private  railroads  with  a  guaranty 
from  the  treasury  and  in  other  important  cases. 
But  he  very  energetically  fought  against  the 
Duma's  interference  in  the  budget.  There  is  no 
reason  to  speak  of  Kokovtzov  as  a  Liberal.  Never- 
theless the  reactionaries  objected  even  last  spring 
to  his  candidacy  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister. 
P^vcn  now,  the  Nationalists  look  with  disfavor 
upon  his  appointment.  The  reactionaries  would 
prol)al)ly  not  have  much  against  Kokovtzov's 
premiership  if  he  were  not  also  Minister  of  Finance. 


In  this  position  he  can  hardly  ignore  completely 
the  public  opinion  of  Western  Europe  and  even  of 
Russia,  and  can  hardly  light-heartedly  sacrifice 
the  economic  and  cultural  interests  for  consider- 
ations of  administrative  or  police  nature. 

Kokovtzov  is  a  descendant  of  a  Russian 
noble  family  whose  ancestors  are  first  men- 
tioned as  estate-holders  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  in 
1847,  ii^  the  province  of  Yaroslav,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  Alexandrovski 
Lyceum.  He  served  for  a  time  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Pris- 
ons; he  then  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire.  Later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  State  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Minister  of  Finance.  Here  he 
tried  to  carry  out  the  financial  plans  and 
policies  laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  Count 
Witte. 

He  succeeded  in  raising  the  greatest  loan 
Russia  ever  floated,  but  was  much  criticized 
by  Russian  economists  for  the  unfavorable 
conditions  under  which  this  loan  was  secured. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
amount  of  commission  which  was  paid  (out 
of  a  loan  of  843  million  rubles,  the  Russian 
government  received,  after  the  deduction  of 
"expenses,"  only  677  million  rubles),  Rus- 
sia's credit  seems  to  have  been  fairly  good 
and  business  has  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years  considerably  improved.  Whether  the 
honor  of  restoring  the  credit  of  Russia  after 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  and  the  revolution 
was  really  due  to  him,  as  the  London  Times 
seems  to  believe,  is  hard  to  determine.  Rus- 
sia's "agreement"  with  England,  the  good 
will  of  the  European  bankers  and  the  1  good 
crops  of  the  past  few  years,  says  Mr.  Herman 
Rosenthal,  an  American  authority  on  Rus- 
sian affairs,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the 
data  upon  which  this  article  is  based,  may 
also  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  im- 
provement of  Russia's  business  and  credit 
during  the  past  few  months. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  semi- 
official journal,  the  Rossiya  "the  Kiev  assas- 
sination [of  Stolypin]  will  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  absolutism,  and  the  rumors  to  the 
contrary  are  spread  in  order  to  create  uneasi- 
ness in  the  public  mind."  In  commenting 
upon  this  declaration  of  Kokovtzov's  policy 
the  Neue  Freic  Pressc  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  new  Premier  considered  it  impor- 
tant that  the  intelligent  classes  or  partisans 
of  the  constitution  should  "put  their  minds 
at  ease  and  not  fear  the  threats  and  machina- 
tions of  the  reactionaries."  The  reaction- 
aries who  forced  Stolypin  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  activity  to  give  a  larger  scope  to  the 
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policy  oi  repression  than  he  had  originally 
intended,  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
death,  although  they  now  have  "good  reason 
to  be  ashamed  and  keep  quiet."  To  this 
system  Kokovtzov  will  put  an  end,  as  far  as 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  do  so.  His  public 
separation  from  the  reactionaries  forbodes 
a  milder  policy  which  will  be  useful  for  the 
realization  of  what  Stolypin  had  declared  to 
be  his  program;  namely  the  re-establishment 
of  order  in  a  constitutional  way. 

All  these  fair  promises  may  be  borne  out  by 
deeds,  but,  says  Mr.  Rosenthal,  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  in  Russia,  the  "land 
of  riddles,"  the  personal  qualities  of  a  Prime 
Minister  can  hardly  shape  or  determine  the 
future  policy  of  the  empire. 

When,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Duma, 
on  July  21,  1906,  Stolypin  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister  to  succeed  Goremykin,  he  was  considered 
to  be  a  more  moderate,  even  liberal,  minister,  of 


whom  it  was  expected  that  he  would,  as  he  had 
repeatedly  promised,  carry  out  the  most  needed 
reforms.  But  the  last  five  years  have  shown  to 
the  world  that  his  policy  had  been  even  more 
reactionary  than  the  terrible  rule  of  Plehve.  The 
question  is,  therefore,  whether  Kokovtzov  will 
have  the  power  to  curb  the  reactionary  party. 
That  this  party  will  oppose  him  is  already  evident. 
Stolypin  soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party,  known  as  the  "True  Russians," 
a  group  which  is  under  the  direct  protection  of  the 
Czar  and  the  courtiers.  In  carrying  out  its  cruel 
policy  Stolypin  intensified  tl)e  oppression  of  the 
non-Russian  elements  of  the  Empire — Jews,  Poles 
and  Finns.  If  Kokovtzov,  as  it  has  been  surmised, 
will  try  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  policy,  the 
question  arises  how  this  policy  will  be  received  by 
the  courtiers  and  the  reactionaries  with  whom  the 
Czar  is  in  full  sympathy.  The  hope  for  a  new  era 
in  Russia  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the 
"hermaphrodite  nature  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  combining  formal  constitutionalism  with 
the  worst  traditions  of  a  police  state"  could  not 
last  much  longer,  even  if  the  removal  of  Stolypin 
had  not  been  forcibly  accomplished  by  the  bullet 
of  an  assassin. 


STOLYPIN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  POLISH  CULTURE 


D  USSIA  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  to 
try  to  stamp  out  a  people  or  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  its  culture,  if  it  possesses  one 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  something  of  a  task. 
It  is  beginning  to  realize  that  so  far  as  the 
Polish  provinces  under  its  domination  are 
concerned,  all  its  efforts  at  Russification  have 
proven  futile.  M.  S.  Skarzynski,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Revue  des  Francais  (Paris)  points 
out  that,  but  a  short  time  ago,  the  late 
Stolypin,  President  of  the  Imperial  Council, 
said  to  the  Duma  in  extenuation  of  the  pro- 
posed laws  concerning  the  Zemstvos  in  the 
Polish  Provinces,  when  these  were  under 
consideration: 

The  Poles,  first  masters  of  these  provinces,  al- 
though deprived  of  the  right  to  govern  them,  have, 
nevertheless,  retained  their  wealth  their  culture, 
and  their  traditions,  which  assure  their  domina- 
tion. Numerically,  they  are  said  to  represent  but 
four  per  cent,  of  our  population,  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  one  man  of  strong  personality  or  great 
wealth,  whether  in  a  community,  a  state,  or  even 
a  country,  grasps  the  direction  of  affairs  and  be- 
comes a  power.  It  is  especially  true  where  no 
counter  influence  or  force  of  concentration  is  to 
be  found.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our  western  prov- 
inces the  Poles  are  the  influential  men.  Every 
movement  in  these  provinces  is  dominated  by  their 
political  force,  everyone  falls  under  it  irresistibly. 

Commenting  upon  the  solidarity  which 
distinguishes  the  Poles,  M.  Stolypin  said 
further: 

Why  do  we  always  see  the  Poles  grouped  in  a 
body  m  every  institution  where  general  interests 


arc  at  stake?  Why  are  they  not  scattered  among 
the  different  factions  of  the  Duma  and  Imperial 
Council?  Why  do  they  always  stand  isolated  in  a 
single  national  circle?  Simply  because  they  have 
been  tried  and  proved  in  national  disasters.  Be- 
cause they  stand  as  one  man  in  their  proud  and 
insistent  protesting,  and  lastly  because  they  belong 
to  a  nation  that  possesses  but  one  ideal  and  that 
is — Patria! 

Since  the  utterance  of  the  above  words, 
continues  M.  Skarzynski,  many  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  Russian  press 
have  said  much  the  same  thing.  He  quotes 
from  the  Moskowski  Vyedomoslii\iQ  following: 

The  Polish  question  is  like  the  Gordian  knot. 
...  It  is  a  falsehood  to  say  that  Poland  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  there  remains  only  a  small 
territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  which  we  must 
finish  Russifying  at  any  cost.  The  reality  is  a 
very  different  thing.  .  .  .  The  Russification  of 
Poland  has  produced  absolutely  nothing.  It 
never  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  nor  ever  will- 
Polish  spirit  and  Polish  culture  have  made,  in  the 
past,  extraordinary  conquests.  Can  one  seriously 
maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  annul  the  existence 
of  twenty  million  people  who  have  behind  them  a 
great  and  glorious  history,  their  literature  and  their 
fine  arts,  and  who  shine  with  a  spirit  of  sublime 
patriotism?  ...   It  is  simply  impossible! 

M.  Skarzynski  says,  in  conclusion,  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  admission,  it  behooves 
Russia  to  raise  the  level  of  its  own  culture, 
and  to  begin  to  apply  the  principle  of  modern 
liberty  in  its  government,  if  it  would  attempt 
to  equalize  and  distance  the  influence  of 
Polish  culture. 
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SWEDEN'S    FUTURE   GOVERNMENT: 
MONOPLANE   OR    BIPLANE? 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG,  the  brilliant 
•^*-  Swedish  historian  and  essayist,  as  a 
novelist  has  repeatedly  inveighed  against  the 
zest  for  social  experiment  that  characterized 
the  Scandinavians  of  yesterday.  His  own 
intense  modernity  is  curiously  veined  with 


AUGUST    STRINDBERG 

a  silvery  Swedenborgianism  little  in  keei)ing 
with  the  real  man,  who  is  a  hewer  of  idols, 
impatient  of  compromise  and  eager  for  im- 
mediate practical  results.  That  Strindberg's 
"Monoplane  or  Biplane?"  article  in  Pan 
(Berlin)  would  not  shrink  from  the  last  con- 
sequences of  the  parallel  was  to  be  expected 
and  to  them  the  opening  sentences  proceed 
with  true  Strindbergian  directness. 

The  constitutional  monarchy  is  an  old-fashioned 
airship  with  superfluous  decks,  complicated  ma- 
cliincry,  and  loo  nian>-  out-flyers.  Rut  in  her 
modernized  simplified  form  she  is  a  hii)lane.  The 
upper  deck — King,  government,  provincial  rule — - 
presses  heavily  down  on  the  lower  deck — the 
community,  local  legislature,  and  Parliament.  Try 
to  take  the  upper  deck  away  and  see  if  the  machine 
does  not  move  more  easily — as  well  if  not  better. 
As  far  up  as  the  Parliament  it  is  easy  to  concei\'e 
of  popular  election,  but  it  seems  more  difificult  to 
think  of  a  government  directly  chosen  by  the 
people.  If  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  there 
are  all  the  commissions  with  their  great  authority, 
particularly  the  ("ommittee  on  the  Constitution 
composed  of  men  born  to  censorship.  And  the 
Legal    ('ommittee    is    nearly  our    lawmaker,  even 


if  the  law-making  power  with  us  is  "wisely  slow  to 
action  but  firm  and  strong  in  resistance, "  as  the 
witty  Jacobin  Hans  Jiirta  and  the  gay  poet  Valerius 
expressed  themselves  in  the  famous  draft  of  the 
constitution  that  was  drawn  up  in  one  night  (prob- 
ably beside  a  mighty  punch  bowl). 

The  biplane  system  in  our  constitution  has 
shown  itself  exactly  that — strong  in  resistance. 
But  every  progressive  movement  is  the  overcoming 
of  resistance.  .Sweep  away  then  the  resistance 
that  is  met  with  in  the  Royal  Council  of  State  and 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  .same  constitutional  draft  tells  us  that  the 
state  authorities  "support  each  other."  With  a 
mutual  and  well-balanced  support  of  the  decks  the 
machine  stands  still,  and  our  biplane  government 
does  that,  too.  But  we  have  the  monoplane  in  a 
sketch  so  that  one  needs  only  to  throw  off  the  upper 
deck  to  fly  over  the  canal.  How  then,  without  a 
violent  overthrow,  without  unnecessary  novelties, 
could  a  state  for  the  people  be  built  up  on  the 
existing  foundations?  First,  the  people,  then  a 
law-making  parliament  without  committees,  and 
with  an  executive  council  of  department  chiefs, 
judges,  then  provincial  governors,  a  local  legisla- 
ture and  municipalities.  The  government  is  here 
not  twofold,  but  the  department  chiefs  elected  for 
three  years  replace  the  abolished  committees.  And 
ministers  are  entirely  out  of  the  question  under 
this  governmental  plan. 

The  state  government  that  has  now  "its  central 
point  in  the  King  in  the  state  council"  would  have 
a  firmer  central  point  in  the  executive  council,  par- 
ticularly as  kings  have  ceased  to  execute  the  con- 
stitutional functions  as  well  as  to  reign  absolutely. 
The  judges  who  under  the  monarchy  consider  them- 
selves a  small,  independent  state  would  become  less 
separated  from  the  nation,  as  a  too  independent 
judicial  corps  is  perhaps  a  danger,  and  a  class  of 
lawyers  with  their  practiced  tongues  might  assume 
an  undue  political  power,  as  in  the  French  Republic. 
If  the  Civil  Law  Code  was  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  we  should  need  no  lawyers  and  few  judges. 
This  state  sprung  from  the  soil  would  be  an  up- 
right tree,  and  if  we  won  such  a  state  we  should 
care  for  it  and  see  that  no  excrescence  grows  on  its 
bark,  as  aristocracy  that  takes  the  form  of  public 
servant  only  to  rule.  The  majority  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  title  to-day  are  pure  humbugs;  really 
worthy  men  are  bent  in  spite  of  their  wealth  on 
ennobling  themselves  by  fitting  out  an  expedition 
or  endowing  a  charity. 

But  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  can  be  curbed  by 
progressive  income  taxes  and  by  taking  away  the 
right  of  inheritance.  To  take  away  the  right  of 
inheritance  would  be  thoroughly  Christian,  for 
it  would  be  a  salutary  admonition  not  to  build 
eternal  huts  in  this  vale  of  tears  where  we  are  only 
passing  guests.  The  children  of  the  rich  would 
not  then  degenerate  as  now  in  the  reliance  on  an 
income  not  obtained  by  their  own  toil.  An  official 
aristocracy  would  be  impossible  where  all  would 
be  elected  for  short  periods.  The  aristocracy  of 
learning  remains.  That  would  be  abolished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  common  .school  for  all.  As 
for  the  upper  examinations:  none  of  the  examiners 
themselves  could  pass  them  if  the  students  assailed 
them  with  questions  from  all  the  subjects.  There- 
fore the  examining  professors  look  like  s[ihinxes  as 
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long  as  the  examination  lasts.  In  the  people's 
state  all  the  crown  lands  would  become  national 
property.  As  these  would  then  belong  to  all,  they 
must  of  course  be  divided  among  the  needy  and 
with  an  equipment  of  tools  and  a  lodging,  tax-free 
as  long  as  the  ground  was  tilled.  The  peasants 
could  marry  early,  the  children  of  the  small  farmers 
would  stay  in  the  country  and  the  overflow  of 
population  to  the  cities  with  the  consequent  de- 
crease of  wages  would  stop. 

A  second  consequence  would  be  the  natural  rise 
of  wage  for  the  factory  workmen,  and  the  decline 
of  the  mania  to  manufacture  useless  articles  only 
to  gain  money.  When  Germany  became  an  indus- 
trial nation  and  manufactured  so  much  trash,  the 
colonial  question  arose.  Savages  had  to  be  con- 
quered so  that  printed  cotton,  false  beads,  bad 
pocket  knives,  and  nickel  watches  without  nickel, 
and  useless  in  eight  days,  could  be  traded  off  to 
them.  On  this  heap  of  rubbish  the  industrial 
state  is  built  up.     A  people's  state  must  stand  on 


firmer  foundation — the  earth.  That  sounds  harsh, 
for  it  demands  manual  labor,  but  the  farmer  cele- 
brates his  hardest  work  as  festivals —  haying  time 
and  harvest.  And  in  winter  he  rests  as  the  tools, 
the  boats  and  the  earth.  There  are  people  who 
strive  for  the  state  of  drones!  And  still  work, 
trouble,  even  worry  are  the  only  things  that  give 
life  interest,  the  mealtime  relish,  repose  to  sleep  and 
zest  to  pleasure.  Whence  springs  this  striving  for 
a  labor-free  income?  From  the  desire  for  social 
consideration  although  undeserved,  from  the  desire 
to  rule  and  to  tread  upon  others  (which  are  identi- 
cal), the  striving  for  a  false  height,  that  is  only  the 
inverted  mirage  of  a  swamp  pool.  To  climb  up  a 
greased  pole  to  get  a  cookie!  That  is  too  much 
pains  for  too  little  reward,  and  the  added  jeers  of 
the  mob  if  one  falls  down! 

The  monarchy  as  a  biplane  is  unwieldy,  unpracti- 
cal, costly;  like  a  library  composed  of  duplicates. 
To  the  cellar  with  the  duplicates!  Away  with  the 
upper  deck! 


WILL  BRITAIN  GIVE  SIERRA  LEONE  TO  FRANCE? 


\ lyHILE  France  and  Germany  are  dispos- 
^^  ing  of  Morocco,  and  Italy  is  taking 
Tripoli  from  the  Turks,  a  good  deal  of  appre- 
hension is  being  expressed  by  the  few  periodi- 
cals of  Sierra  Leone,  Britain's  West  African 
possession,  at  the  report  that  the  British 
trading  settlements  on  the  River  Gambia  and 
part  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate  are 
about  to  be  handed  o\'er  to  France  in  ex- 
change for  French  territory  elsewhere.  It 
was  not  known  what  the  compensation  would 
be,  but  among  the  French  concessions  men- 
tioned was  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  That 
the  Gambia  settlement  would  eventually 
become  French  has  long  been  foreseen, 
though  the  proposed  cession  in  1875  fell 
through,  owing  to  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
a  very  influential  committee  in  London.  A 
conservative  government  was  in  power  at  the 
time  with  Lord  Carnarvon  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Ofhce,  and  the  representations  of  the 
philanthropic  societies  and  various  commer- 
cial bodies  were  effective  in  averting  the  ces- 
sion. The  extent  of  territory  involved  was 
small,  only  some  2800  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  200,000,  but  what  gave 
it  value  at  that  time  was  that  the  river  had 
uninterrupted  navigation  for  moderate-sized 
vessels,  for  over  three  hundred  miles  from  its 
mouth,  up  to  a  place  called  Yabutenda  which 
became  an  entrepot  for  traders  coming  from 
the  countries  of  the  upper  Senegal  and  Niger 
rivers.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  cele- 
brated African  traveler,  Mungo  Park,  took  his 
departure  in  1805,  when  he  started  on  his 
second  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  interior 
which  ended  fatally. 


Since  the  construction  of  the  French  rail- 
way to  Bammaker  on  the  Niger  from  the 
Senegal,  however,  much  of  the  trade  that 
formerly  came  down  to  the  Gambia  has  taken 
the  Senegal  route,  and  there  are  no  longer  the 
same  material  reasons  for  the  retention  of  the 
settlements  by  England;  and  the  French 
administration  of  the  territory  that  sur- 
rounds them  on  all  sides  is  of  so  progressive 
and  beneficial  a  character  that  the  change 
would  not  be  likely  to  involve  other  than  sen- 
timental regrets.  As  regards  Sierra  Leone 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  report  of  a  cession 
of  more  than  some  portion  of  the  hinterland 
of  the  Protectorate ;  for  the  embouchure  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  River  with  the  natural  confor- 
mation of  the  country  on  the  south  side  of  it  on 
which  the  capital,  Freetown,  is  situated,  has 
such  advantages  that,  in  spite  of  its  unhealthi- 
ness  in  the  past,  it  is  now  one  of  the  important 
naval  stations  of  the  British  Empire  on  the 
Atlantic  trade  route  between  Europe  and 
South  Africa. 

Known  for  a  long  time  after  its  settlement 
as  the  "White  Man's  Grave,"  drainage  and 
hygiene  improvements  have  reduced  the  dan- 
gers of  residence  to  the  European  constitution 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  made  a  sta- 
tion for  white  troops.  Freetown  is  also  the 
terminal  of  a  railway  into  the  hinterland, 
where  rubber  and  cotton  cultivation  are  being 
developed  with  much  promise  of  success. 
Eventually  it  is  possible  that  Liberia,  which 
lies  alongside  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  southeast, 
might  enter  into  some  kind  of  federation  with 
it.  There  would  be  many  advantages  to  both 
in  such  a  union,  not  the  least  of  which  would 
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A  TYPICAL  STREET  IN  FREETOWN,  SIERRA  LEONE 

be  the  preservation  of  Liberia  from  the  nib-  Sierra   Leone    hinterland    railway   into   the 

bling  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  Liberian    territory,  and   so    developing    the 

north  and  east  borders.     The  best  means  of  economic  resources  of  both  as  a  preliminary 

promoting  this  would  be  the  extension  of  the  to  political  union. 


CENTENARY   CELEBRATIONS    IN    PARAGUAY 

AND   VENEZUELA 


PARAGUAY  and  Venezuela  have  been  so 
■*■  frequently  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  wars  and  revolutions  that  it  seems 
strange  to  read  of  their  celebrating  within 
their  respective  borders  the  victories  of  peace. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  two  repub- 
lics as  "young";]  yet  both  of  them  have 
passed  the  century-mark,  Paraguay  having 
attained  her  hundredth  birthday  on  May  14 
of  this  present  year,  and  Venezuela  extending 
her  celebration  over  a  whole  month,  June  24 
to  July  24,  with  July  5  as  the  central  date,  as 
on  that  day  in  181 1  her  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  signed.  The  Bulletin  of-  the 
Pan-American  Union  prefixes  to  its  account  of 
the  Paraguayan  festivities  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  that  republic,  which  in  substance  is 
as  follows: 

Paraguay  was  settled  slowly,  and  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  coun.ry  woro  so  numerous  that 
its  natural  agricultural  (levei()i)nK"nt  always  re- 
mained in  their  hands  with  relatively  small  migra- 
tion from  without.  At  first  the  region  was  at- 
tached to  Peru.  When  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Aires  was  established  (1776)  and  subdivided  into 


eight  intendencias,  Paraguay  became  one  of  them, 
under  a  lieutenant-governor  from  Buenos  Aires. 
Somewhat  before  the  Argentine  declaration  of  in- 
dependence three  parties  had  developed  in  Para- 
guay— (i)  those  who  wished  to  be  let  alone  and 
who  desired  to  strengthen  their  local  self-govern- 
ment; (2)  those  who  would  attach  themselves  to 
Buenos  Aires;  and  (3)  those  who  had  a  strong 
desire  for  absolute  and  national  independence. 
The  last  two  had  the  common  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Spanish  governor.  Plans  for  a  revo- 
lution were  prepared;  and  May  14,  181 1,  was  the 
date  fixed  by  the  plotters.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  signal — a  sudden  and  violent  ringing 
of  the  cathedral  bells — was  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Cjovcrnment  barracks.  The  people  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  conspirators;  the  troops  made 
no  resistance;  and  the  power  of  Spain  was  de- 
stroyed without  a  struggle  or  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  The  Governor  at  first  offered  a  feeble 
resistence  to  the  authority  of  the  leaders;  but  on 
the  next  day,  May  15,  he  acknowledged  their  vic- 
tory. Thus  Paraguay  regards  May  14  as  her 
birthday. 

An  entire  week,  May  13  to  May  20,  191 1, 
was  devoted  to  the  centenary  exercises,  the 
whole  country  giving  itself  up  to  holiday- 
making. 
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Nationalism  was  the  essence  and  spirit  of  tiie 
ceremonies.  .  .  .  The  occasion  was  one  rather  of 
rejoicing  and  hopefulness  than  of  retrospect  and 
memorials,  careful  attention  being  given  to  impress 
upon  all  citizens,  and  especially  upon  the  pupils  of 
the  schools,  that  a  love  of  country  was  the  key  of 
liberty.  .  .  .  The  week  was  busy  with  processions, 
some  of  flowers,  some  of  the  army  or  other  military 
organizations,  some  of  allegorical  presentations. 
All  these  the  people  enjoyed  to  the  utmost;  and  as 
they  were  carried  over  to  the  evening  exercises,  the 
streets  of  the  capital  were  gay  and  lively  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

Besides  a  round  of- private  and  public  re- 
ceptions and  social  gatherings,  it  was  thought 
proper  that,  "  as  youth  and  activity  were  the 
motif  of  the  week,  one  of  the  principal  events 
of  the  celebration  should  be  a  series  of 
Olympic  games,  to  show  how  the  young 
people  of  the  republic  were  preparing  them- 
selves physically  for  their  future  responsibili- 
ties." The  serious  side  of  the  centenary  was 
not  overlooked;  and  every  attempt  was  made 
to  urge  upon  the  people  the  value  of  progres- 
sive citizenship.  Paraguay  "is  determined 
to  develop  its  opportunities;  and  the  coming 
century  of  independence  will  show  how  much 
of  material  benefit  the  Republic  can  offer  to 
mankind." 

How  the  Venezuelans  celebrated  their  cen- 
tennial, says  the  Bulletin,  is  well  worth  re- 
cording. 

There  was  a  happy  combination  of  reverence  and 
devotion  to  the  past,  of  substantial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  accomplishment  of  the  present,  and 
of  foundations  for  both  intellectual  and  material 
activity  in  the  future.  .  .  .  The  formal  program 
prepared  by  the  Government  for  the  people  was 
delightfully  supplemented  by  many  social  func- 
tions in  which  all  could  participate. 

The  large  number  of  special  guests  of  the 
nation  included,  besides  representatives  of 
the  other  Latin-American  republics,  visitors 
from  Belgium,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States. 

Venezuela  is  the  fatherland  of  Bolivar, 
whom  Henry  Clay  called  "the  Washington  of 
South  America."  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  first  formal  act  of  the  celebration 
should  be  the  inauguration  of  the  Bolivar 
Memorial  Museum  in  Caracas,  on  June  24, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Carabobo, 
where  Bolivar,  Paez,  Cedefio,  and  Plaza  won 
the  final  victory  which  decided  the  independ- 
ence of  .Venezuela.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Car- 
acas was  opened;  and  in  the  evening  the  first 
Venezuelan  Congress  of  Medicine  was  in- 
augurated. During  the  celebration  several 
busts,    monuments,    and    statues    were    un- 


BUST  or  SIMON  BOLIVAR    RECENTLY   PRESENTED   BY 
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veiled.  One  among  them,  which  illustrates  a 
very  romantic  episode  in  history,  was  a  monu- 
ment to  Antonio  Ricaurte,  the  young  hero 
who  was  killed  at  San  Mateo,  March  25, 1814, 
in  his  twenty-second  year. 

Above  the  village  is  a  hill  on  which  was  a  house, 
turned  into  a  fortress  at  the  time,  and  there  the 
little  army  under  Ricaurte  seemed  doomed.  He, 
however,  commanding  his  men  to  escape  down  the 
hill, waited  alone  on  the  summit  until  surrounded  by 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  then  dropped  a  lighted 
cigar  into  the  store  of  gunpowder  at  his  side,  thus 
blowing  the  enemy,  and  himself  with  them,  to 
atoms,  but  saving  his  own  men  for  further  useful- 
ness in  the  field. 

Until  the  celel^ration,  the  nation's  Chief 
Executive  had  been  without  an  ofiicial  resi- 
dence. The  Government  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  the  splendid  mansion  known  as 
Miraflores,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Caracas, 
and  on  July  4,  191 1,  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  for  his  use. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  celebration 
was  the  receipt  by  the  Government  of  several 
gifts  of  public  memorials  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thus  the  Syrian  colony  presented  a 
statue  dedicated  to  Bolivar;  the  people  of 
Haiti  dedicated  a  statue  to  their  hero,  Petion, 
as  their  gift  to  Venezuela.  The  German  resi- 
dents, mindful  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  medi- 
cal congress  and  restricting  themselves  to  the 
practical  side  of  life,  contributed  to  the  hospi- 
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tal  and  the  attached  medical  school  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  bacteriological  laboratory; 
while  the  Spanish  colony 

offered  to  the  republic  a  bronze  monument  ropre- 
.senting  the  famous  moment  in  history  when  Boli- 
var and  Morillo,  on  November  27,  1820,  embraced 
each  other  in  friendly  farewell,  although  the  former 
was  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  the 
latter  the  Spanish  general  sent  to  oppose  him. 
Morillo  had  signed  a  peace  agreement  and  hoped 
soon  to  be  on  his  way  home  to  Spain;  Bolivar 
thought  the  end  of  the  war  was  at  hand,  not  know- 
ing that  the  battle  of  Carabobo  was  yet  to  come; 
And  both,  therefore,  with  sincere  respect  for  each 
other,  showed  their  personal  admiration  for  a 
worthy  enemy  by  a  warm  embrace,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  Latin  heart.  This  episode  is  to  be 
reflected  in  permanent  bronze. 

The  address  of  presentation  of  the  last 


mentioned  monument  was  made  by  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  la  Puerta  and 
Conde  de  Cratagena,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
General  Morillo.  The  Bulletin  concludes 
its  interesting  account  with  the  following 
passage. 

No  one  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  on  the  ist 
of  July,  when,  after  a  solemn  mass  in  the  cathedral, 
Bolivar  Square  was  crowded  with  people  aVid  the 
monument  to  the  Liberator  was  covered  with 
flowers,  or  who  on  the  Fourth  of  July  saw  the  same 
gathering,  with  equally  spontaneous  reverence, 
pay  the  same  touching  tribute  to  the  statue 
of  Washington,  can  doubt  the  basic  sincerity 
of  the  people,  their  determination  to  seek  and  to 
follow  ideals,  and  their  confidence  that  always, 
when  necessity  arises,  similar  leaders  will  be 
found  to  advance  them  toward  the  true  goal  of 
civilization. 


THE  KAIETEUR:  GUIANA'S  GREAT  WATERFALL 


'^npHE  world's  greatest  waterfall"  is  the 
■'■  characterization  applied  by  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Kennedy  in  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine  to  the  Kaieteur  fall  in  British 
Guiana;  and  in  certain  respects  the  designa- 
tion is  no  doubt  a  correct  one.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  falls  of  the  Yosemite, 
California,  as  being  2660  feet  in  depth,  and 
of  the  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador  as  2000  feet; 
but  both  of  these  measurements  are  of  several 
leaps,  whereas  the  Kaieteur  has  a  single 
perpendicular  fall  of  741  feet,  nearly  five 
times  as  great  as  Niagara,  with  a  width  vary- 
ing from  350  feet  in  the  dry  season  to  400 
feet  in  the  rainy  season.  It  forms  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Potaro  River,  which 
has  been  described  as  "a  river  of  great  water- 
falls," and  whose  wonderfully  diversified  and 
beautiful  scenery  far  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  river  of  Guiana.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  reach. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  point  of  departure  was 
Georgetown,  from  which  he  started  "on  a 
beautiful  Monday  in  August"  on  a  small 
steamer  up  the  Dcmerara  River,  taking  with 
him,  besides  his  kit,  a  negro  boy  to  cook.  At 
5  in  the  afternoon  Wismar,  the  terminus  of 
the  Demerara-Essequibo  Railroad,  was 
reached — "  a  tiny  place,  consisting  of  the 
landing-stage,  a  railroad  station,  a  store,  a 
gin  shop,  and  half  a  dozen  huts."  Proceed- 
ing by  rail  to  Rockstone,  the  Essequibo 
terminus  of  the  road,  which  boasted  "a  sur- 
prisingly good  hotel,"  the  night  was  spent. 
At  6.30  the  next  morning  he  embarked  in  a 
launch  on  the  Essequibo,  arriving  about 
twelve  hours  later  at  Tumatumari,  where  he 
was  met  by  a  ])re-engagcd  crew  of  seven  In- 


dians. Of  these  only  one  could  speak  Eng- 
lish. His  name  was  "William  Grant";  and 
on  expressing  surprise  at  this  name  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy "learned  that  the  Indians  have  several 
sets  of  names,  graded  according  to  intimacy. 
To  tell  a  white  man  their  native  names  would 
be  to  give  him  power  to  call  down  the  devil 
on  their  fortunes."  The  Indians  strapped 
the  boxes  of  provisions  on  their  backs  at 
Potaro  Landing,  which  was  reached  at  noon; 
and  from  this  point  the  journey  consisted  of 
tramps  through  the  bush,  strenuous  pulls 
against  strong  currents,  portages,  and  "  hair- 
breadth escapes"  over  cataracts  by  day,  and 
experiences  with  bats  and  spiders  by  night, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  that  "it  rains  pretty 
much  all  the  year  round  in  Guiana,  very  hard 
and  very  suddenly."  The  river  journeys 
were  not  devoid  of  dangers  either.    We  read: 

Sticking  close  to  the  bank  to  avoid  the  current, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  hard  pull,  and  once  the  men 
got  out  into  water  up  to  their  waists  and  dragged 
the  boat  through  some  rapids.  I  was  afraid  one 
of  the  big  alligators,  which  we  frequently  saw  along 
the  bank,  would  be  tempted  to  take  a  bite  of  them, 
but  fortunately  no  such  accident  occurred.  Fish 
are  more  dangerous.  One  variety  numbs  by  an 
actual  electric  shock  and  then  feasts  on  the  body 
of  its  victim.  Another  sort  is  fitted  with  the 
sharpest  enameled  teeth,  and  can  bite  off  a  finger 
or  a  toe  at  a  snap.  There  is  likewise  a  fish  whose 
sting  is  dangerous. 

On  Sunday  morning  passage  had  been 
made  in  the  boats  to  the  Tukeit  rapids;  and 
here,  on  the  first  clearing  that  had  been  seen 
for  four  days,  the  party  made  them.selves 
"at  home"  for  th?  night—  "a  swampy  home 
that  smelled  of  malaria."  Rain  fell  here  in 
torrents,  and   Mr.   Kennedy  having  left  his 
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cook  behind  at  Waratuk,  was  compelled  to 
live  on  "corned  beef  from  Chicago  and 
Uneeda  biscuits,  washed  down  with  muddy 
coffee  and  condensed  milk."  From  Tukeit 
to  the  Kaieteur  it  is  four  miles  in  a  straight 
line;  but  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
flows  is  quite  impassable.  We  condense  Mr. 
Kennedy's  description  of  the  final  stage  of 
his  journey : 

Huge  boulders  block  the  way,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  ever  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
fall.  Our  route  lay  up  the  steep  side  of  the  gorge 
and  resembled  climbing  a  ladder  of  stone.  Never 
have  I  been  so  hot  as  I  was  on  that  climb.  The 
perspiration  was  running  off  the  ends  of  my  fin- 
gers and  shaking  from  my  face  with  the  jar  of 
every  step.  All  the  time  we  remained  in  the  jungle. 
Only  once,  by  going  out  of  our  way,  did  we  catch  a 
glimpse  through  the  foliage  of  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine. 

I  was  eager  to  reach  the  fall.  Leaving  the  others 
behind  to  make  camp.  Grant  and  I,  armed  with 
my  camera,  and  the  umbrella  for  shade,  started 
at  once.  .  .  .  Plodding  on  over  the  plateau,  we 


dived  into  a  clump  of  bushes  and  a  moment  later 
came  out  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  which  fell 
perpendicularly  below  us  800  feet.  Opposite  rose 
majestically  the  other  side  of  the  gorge.  To  the 
right,  perhaps  500  yards  away,  I  saw  the  fall!  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotion  of  awe  which 
came  over  me  as  I  stood  there  with  my  single 
Indian  guide  gazing  upon  that  obscure  and  isolated 
wonder  of  the  world.  There  was  no  way  to  judge 
of  the  comparative  size  of  the  fall  from  where  I 
stood.  I  tried  to  recall  some  structure  750  feet 
high.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Metropolitan 
Life  tower  in  New  York  was  not  so  tall! 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  softness  of  the 
monstrous  fall.  A  smooth  but  rapid  river  nearly 
400  feet  wide  flows  quietly  to  the  brink  and  turns 
quietly  downward.  In  its  fall  it  breaks  into  soft 
white  mist  and  reaches  the  bottom  in  a  chaos  of 
seething  clouds.  There  is  a  gentle  roar.  Only 
now  and  then  a  deep,  thunderous  growl  arose  from 
the  hidden  caverns  at  the  bottom,  giving  some 
idea  of  the  forces  which  contended  there. 

Above  I  could  follow  the  path  of  the  Potaro 
between  the  trees  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  further 
off  the  country  became  rolling;  in  the  distance, 
mountainous.  The  precipitous  banks  of  the  river 
curved  in  a  semicircle,  with  the  fall  at  the  head. 
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CITY    GARDENS   VERSUS    HOODLUMISM 


"  Y\/HAT  ails  our  boys,  anyhow?"  asks 
^^  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  in  the  Craftsman. 
Just  when  we  thought  we  had  done  with 
hoodlumism,  it  breaks  out  again,  and  worse 
than  ever.  Street  battles  between  the  hood- 
lums and  the  police;  patrolmen  shot  down  on 
their  beats  by  the  gang;  a  "Strong  Arm 
Squad"  organized  to  protect  citizens  on  cars 
and  ferry-boats — all  this  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Whence  and  why?  The  boy  would 
rather  be  good  than  bad.  Why,  then,  is  he 
bad?  Wicked  home  surroundings  for  one 
thing.  "The  street  and  the  gutter  do  their 
worst.  The  lack  of  rational  recreation  is 
their  faithful  ally."  Crime  in  our  cities  is 
largely  a  question  of  athletics,  of  a  chance  for 
the  boy  to  blow  off  his  steam  in  an  orderly 
way.  If  the  chance  is  denied  him,  he  will 
still  blow  it  off  as  he  can.  Mr.  Riis  looks  to 
our  schools  for  a  remedy  of  present  conditions. 
He  says: 

My  claim  is  that  if  a  false  emphasis  were  not 
laid  upon  head  work  in  our  schools — if  real  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  eye  went  with  book  learning — 
the  result  would  be  a  wide-awake  and  competent 
lad,  instead  of  the  chap  who  can  only  fetch  and 
carry.  .  .  .  Were  we  not  told  a  little  while  ago  by 
authority  which  no  one  arose  to  question  that  in  all 
the  vast  bulk  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
there  was  not  a  single  article  that  found  a  market 
abroad  because  of  its  superior  workmanship? 
That  was  an  arraignment  of  something  vitally 
wrong  somewhere.  To  find  where  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Riis  contends  further  that  every  school- 
house  should  have  its  workshop  that  should 
share  the  boy  with  the  classroom,  and  the 
girl  too.  "All  children  should  be  taught  to 
use  tools,  not  to  make  mechanics  of  them,  but 
men.  They  all  want  to  learn.  Why  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  every  normal  boy's  hero? 
Why  are  the  Scouts  so  popular?  Because  to 
him  they  both  mean  doing  things."  Manual 
training  is,  in  fact,  mental  training.  The  boy 
finds  himself,  and  knows  what  he  wants  to 
do.  But  there  is  nothing  like  gardening  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  children.  Mr.  Riis 
cites  the  following  instance: 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  they  made  Dead  Cat 
Dump  into  a  garden;  the  children  were  the  garden- 
ers. "They  did  thirty  per  cent,  better  work  at 
their  books  for  it "  was  their  experience.  The  gang 
had  owned  the  neighborhood  before.  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal"  had  been  a  good  joke  there;  to  the  police 
it  was  a  running  fight.  lught  hundred  youngsters 
cultivated  six  hundred  gardens  the  second  year 
and  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  truck. 
Mischief  and  stealing  ceased  allogether.  The 
pt)lice  took  a  long  breath  and  owned  that  respect 
for  law  and  proi)ert\'  had  succeeded  the  old  order 


of  things.      "The  business  instinct  received  a  new 
impetus  in  doing  something." 

That  was  manual  training  out  of  school.  New 
York  has  the  saine  story  to  tell  in  the  region  just, 
north  of  Hell's  Kitchen  where  Mrs.  Parsons  has 
been  at  work  this  half-score  years.  The  boys  there 
"stole  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on"  and  went 
gaily  to  jail  as  on  an  excursion  to  "Larry  Murphy's 
Farm."  They  called  themselves  the  Sons  of  Rest. 
The  police  buckled  their  belts  a  little  tighter  when 
they  heard  there  was  going  to  be  a  garden  in  Hell's 
Kitchen.  To  them  it  meant  some  new  kind  of 
trouble.  And  there  could  not  have  been  a  worse 
beginning.  They  had  only  clam-shells  for  tools 
the  first  year,  and  the  city  owned  no  plow  strong 
enough  to  break  that  soil  in  which  generations  had 
deposited  their  refuse.  That  was  then;  last  year 
Mrs.  Parsons  marshalled  eleven  hundred  young 
gardeners,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  cripples. 
Not  a  tool  was  s|;olen.  No  marauder  invaded  the 
garden,  not  even  to  dig  worms  when  a  school  of 
sunfish  came  down  the  river  and  bait  was  as  scarce 
as  hen's  teeth.  The  destructive  forces  of  the  neigh- 
borhood had  been  harnessed  by  so  simple  a  thing 
as  a  garden  patch,  and  made  constructive.  And 
"a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor"  had  grown  up  in 
that  of  all  most  unlikely  spots,  that  made  the 
young  gardeners  willing  and  anxious  to  work  for 
the  general  good  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Their 
little  "common"  was  tSicir  chief  delight.  The 
Sons  of  Rest  disbanded.  The  neighborhood  organ- 
ized itself  on  a  social  basis.  That  is  what  the 
school  does  when  manual  training  takes  its  proper 
place  there.  .  .  .  When  there  is  an  honest  car- 
penter shop,  a  practical  kitchen  for  domestic  cook- 
ery, and  a  sewing  room  in  every  public  school  we 
shall  not  only  turn  out  better  workmen  in  better 
homes,  and  a  healthy  respect  for  toil  that  has  the 
man  behind  it;  we  shall  have  clearer  heads  as 
well  for  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

Philadelphia  has  for  fourteen  years  carried 
on  the  cultivation  of  vacant  lot  gardens. 

Last  year  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  women 
out  of  work  earned  there  sixty  thousand  dollars  at 
an  outlay  for  plowing  and  planting  of  about  six 
thousand;  that  is,  they  took  ten  dollars  out  of  the 
soil  for  every  dollar  they  put  into  it.  They  did 
more:  the  "vacant  lotters"  carried  the  idea  into 
their  homes  and  every  idle  bit  of  soil  there  acquired 
possibilities.  .  .  .  The  children  as  well  as  the  grown 
people  were  "inspired  to  greater  industry  and 
self-depcndcnce."  They  faced  about  and  looked 
away  from  the  slum  toward  the  country.  There 
were  four  or  five  times  as  many  demands,  last 
spring,  for  admission  to  the  National  Farm  School 
near  Philadelphia,  as  they  had  room  for.  The 
Superintendent  of  the  vacant  lot  gardens  is  a  young 
farmer  graduated  from  that  excellent  institution. 
A  dozen  cities  have  tried  that  plan.  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Reading,  and  other 
communities  have  found  it  profitable.  New  York 
has  opened  a  second  Chihlren's  Farm  School  in 
Little  Italy.  It  has  room  for  a  hundred.  Why 
should  it  not  have  them? 

There  are  thousands  of  dirty  discouraging 
tenement  yards  in  our  cities  that  might  be  made 
to  appeal  to  the  good  that  is  in  all  children, 
just   as  Dead  Cat   Dump  did  in  Worcester. 
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'"T*HERE  are  no  fossil  men,"  exclaimed 
^  the  great  Cu\aer  just  a  century  ago, 
and  with  this  dictum  settled  definitely,  as  he 
supposed,  the  question  of  man's  origin.  How 
far  we  have  progressed  in  the  century  that 
has  since  passed  is  well  set  forth  in  a  sumrnary 
of  archaeological  discovery,  appearing  serially 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Naturwissenschaft- 
liche  Wochenschrift,  by  Dr.  H.  von  Buttel- 
Reepen  of  Oldenburg. 

The  foundations  of  modern  archceology 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  laid  only 
with  the  discovery  of  the  Neandertal  skull  in 
1856,  so  that  our  entire  knowledge  of  pre- 
historic man  is  actually  but  fifty  years  old. 
This  discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  kind  ever  made,  was  nearly  coincident 
with  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work,  so 
that  the  progress  of  archaeology  and  of 
modern  biological  science  can  be  said  to  have 
moved  hand  in  hand.  The  Neandertal  skull 
was  a  most  remarkable  specimen,  in  that  it 
was  clearly  the  skull  of  a  man,  while  more 
ape-like  than  that  of  any  existing  man,  and 
having  a  brain  capacity  about  midway  be- 
tween that  of  man  and  that  of  the  higher 
apes.  Its  peculiar  physical  features,  differ- 
entiating it  from  those  of  any  previously 
known  human  skull,  were  the  extraordinary 
orbital  ridges,  the  low  retreating  forehead, 
and  its  long  narrow  shape.  Derided  at  first 
as  merely  the  skull  of  a  modern  degenerate, 
its  discovery  was  followed  in  succeeding  years 
by  that  of  a  whole  race  of  Neandertal  men, 
and  as  the  mists  which  enshroud  recent 
geological  time  have  cleared  away,  we  have 
come  to  distinguish  successive  epochs  more  or 
less  closely  correlated  with  those  of  the 
Quaternary  and  Tertiary  periods,  in  which 
one  race  after  another  occupied  the  European 
lands,  and  one  of  the  longest  of  which,  cover- 
ing 200,000  to  500,000  years,  is  allotted  to  the 
Neandertal  race. 

But  long  before  that  time,  far  back  into 
the  Pliocene,  and,  as  it  is  claimed  by  some, 
even  into  the  Miocene  and  Oligocene  divi- 
sions of  the  Tertiary — a  time  when  the  face 
of  land  and  water  presented  an  utterly  differ- 
ent aspect  from  the  present,  when  a  great 
sea  extended  across  the  center  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  when  none,  or  few,  of  the  present  moun- 
tain systems  had  begun,  and  when  the  now 
temperate  lands  were  tropical  in  their  fauna 
and  flora — relics  have  been  found  w^hich 
surely  indicate  the  existence  of  the  tcol- 
making  animal — chipped  flints,  termed  eo- 
liths, many  of  which  are  unquestionably  of 


artificial  origin,  while  many  others  no  doubt 
are  purely  accidental.  Some  more  or  less 
human  race  must  have  inhabited  Europe 
throughout  the  Pliocene;  and  here  we  fall 
upon  the  remarkable  Java  find  of  Dubois, 
consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  so-called  ape- 
man  of  Java  (Pithecanthropus  erectus) ,  which 
is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  or  be- 
ginning of  the  Pleistocene;  and  which  is  far 
more  primitive  in  character  even  than  the 
Neandertal  type,  having  but  two-thirds  the 
brain  capacity  of  the  latter,  in  so  much  that 
it  is  still  disputed  whether  the  remains  are 
that  of  an  ape-like  man,  or  of  a  man-like  ape. 
And  this  is  not  all,  for  a  new  and  strange 
anthropomorphous  form  was  recently  found 
by  M.  Schlosser  in  the  Oligocene  of  Egypt,  a 
form  which  he  calls  Propliopithecus,  and  pro- 
nounces "ancestral  not  only  for  all  the 
Simiids  (true  apes),  but  presumably  also  of 
the  Hominids  (ancestors  of  man)."  The 
Oligocene  is  reckoned  to  have  closed  around 
6,000,000  years  ago,  and  if  these  deductions 
are  correct  our  ancestry  is  traced  back  into 
prehistoric  ages  a  far  greater  period  of  time 
than  even  most  scientists  have  hitherto 
dared  to  imagine. 

Late  in  the  Quaternary,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  ice-invasion,  the  Neandertalers  are  first 
seen  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  were  super- 
seded by  a  succession  of  other  races,  one  of 
which,  the  so-called  Loess-hunters,  have  been 
found  abundantly  fossilized  in  Europe.  This 
race  was  much  more  modern  than  the  Nean- 
dertal tribe,  being  about  the  same  average 
height  (5  feet  7  inches),  but  more  lightly  and 
gracefully  built;  they  are  known  to  have  lived 
largely  on  meat,  and  to  have  hunted  and  fed 
especially  upon  the  wild  horses  which  then 
covered  the  plains.  The  Neandertal  race 
had  been  a  stationary  one,  making  no  sensi- 
ble progress,  and  their  later  eoliths  are  practi- 
cally indistinguishable  from  the  earlier  ones; 
but  from  this  period  on,  we  see  a  development 
becoming  more  rapid,  first  of  art,  and  then  of 
industry.  To  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Loess-hunters  belong  the  Grimaldians,  found 
in  southern  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  to 
whom  are  ascribed  certain  carved  images  of 
human  beings  having  physical  characteristics 
markedly  in  common  with  the  modern  Hot- 
tentots. The  Loess-hunters  are  not  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Neander- 
talers, and  the  Cro-Magnonians,  which  in  turn 
superseded  the  former,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  cross  between  the  Loess- 
hunters  and  Neandertalers.     This  last  race, 
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assigned  to  the  last  ice-period,  is  known  by  bisons,    and    other    contemporary    animals 

many  finds  in  central  and  southern  France  which  have  been  long  known  to  archaeolo- 

and  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  responsible  for  the  gists,  and  reproduced  in  text-books  as  the 

remarkable    cave-drawings    of    mammoths,  work  of  palaeolithic  man. 


HAS   THE    CHURCH    TOO    MANY   MINISTERS? 


T  S  it  true  that,  as  is  frequently  stated,  fewer 
men  than  formerly  are  studying  for  the 
ministry;  that  many  pulpits  are  vacant;  that 
young  men  are  attracted  to  scientific  profes- 
sions and  commercial  pursuits;  that  minis- 
ters receive  starvation  salaries ;  that  the  pro- 
fession is  suffering  a  decline;  that  more  men 
are  needed  in  the  ministry?  An  entirely  dif- 
ferent view  is  taken  of  the  situation  by  Mr. 
George  Parkin  Atwater  in  the  October 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  asks,  ''Have  we  the 
courage  to  face  the  possible  conclusio<i  that 
the  ministry  is  an  overcrowded  profession?  ^^ 
By  way  of  clearing  the  ground  for  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  he  disposes  of  some  of  the  ficti- 
tious reasons  given  for  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  mmistry.     He  says: 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  profession  is  in  competi- 
tion with  many  others  as  an  alluring  field  for  the 
activity  of  young  men.  But  moral  enthusiasm  has 
not  died  among  the  young,  nor  has  the  desire  for 
spiritual  adventure  vanished.  Hundreds  of  young 
men  are  crowding  into  professions,  such  as  teach- 
ing, that  offer  no  great  share  in  the  heap  of  gold 
that  Midas-like  wizards  are  creating  by  the  touch 
of  their  capable  hands. 

Nor  need  we  consider  seriously  that  inadequate 
salaries  are  a  cause  of  insufficient  candidates. 
They  may  quite  as  well  be  the  result  of  over-supply. 
The  churches  are  not  impoverished.  They  spend 
vast  sums  of  money  on  buildings,  organs,  win- 
dows, and  music.  The  money  needed  to  support 
the  ministers  is  not  lacking.  It  has  simply  been 
misdirected. 

Or  again,  the  statement  that  men  have  not  suf- 
ficient liberty  in  the  ministry  is  unfounded.  They 
have  every  liberty  that  a  seeker  after  truth  desires. 

The  main  contention  of  this  writer  is  as- 
serted by  him  in  the  following  sentence: 
"With  due  allowance  for  an  exceptional  con- 
dition here  and  there,  every  community  has 
more  ministers  than  it  needs  for  the  proper  spir- 
itual development  of  the  people. "  In  any  village 
or  city  in  the  land  you  will  find,  he  claims,  one 
minister  for  every  thousand  persons;  and,  ex- 
cluding from  the  count  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  those  on  whom  all  Christian  effort  is 
wasted,  there  will  be  found  one  for  about 
every  five  hundred  people.  The  ministry  is 
overcrowded  "because  the  land  is  over- 
churched.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the  trouble." 
The  Christian  forces,  by  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, arc  becoming  the  source  of  vast  woe 


and  distress  to  themselves;  and  these  sub- 
divisions "create  a  necessity  for  material  out- 
lay that  is  appalling  in  its  amount  and  dis- 
tressing in  its  result."  The  ineffectiveness  of 
an  overcrowded  ministry  is  the  result  of  "de- 
structive competition  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  of  misdirecting  ministerial  energy 
into  too  many  secular  channels." 

The  remedies  suggested  are:  (i)  Church 
reunion. 

Faulty  as  any  tentative  plan  of  federation  may 
be,  it  is  a  measure  of  self-defeise.  .  .  .  If  we  are 
really  concerned  about  the  ministerial  supply,  we 
should  solve  this  problem  first.  The  oversupply 
of  ministers  will  never  cease  to  bring  distress  upon 
the  profession  until  we  do  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  necessity  of  having  ten  churches  where  two  or 
three  would  serve. 

(2)  A  more  thoroughly  equipped  ministry'. 

We  need  men  who  are  more  capable  in  their 
profession;  men  who  can  treat  spiritual  necessities 
with  insight  and  skill.  Our  ininisters  should  be 
more  thoroughly  trained  to  larger  conceptions  of 
their  work.  But  immediately  the  cry  goes  up  that 
our  ministers  have  too  much  to  do  already.  Here 
we  may  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  world. 

The  successful  leader  delegates  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  others.  But  in  the  ministry  we  find  a 
startling  condition.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work 
of  every  minister  is  not  an  essential  part  of  his  min- 
istry. He  does  it  because  he  is  an  interested  and 
capable  leader,  and  not  because  it  is  the  proper 
expression  of  ministerial  function.  The  parish  of 
the  future  will  relieve  the  minister  of  every  duty 
alien  to  his  profession.  His  spiritual  ministrations 
will  not  only  be  paramount,  but  will  be  far  more 
comprehensive.  He  will  minister  to  many  more 
lives. 

Mr.  Atwater  asks  if  it  is  not  true  that  we 
have  too  much  preaching. 

An  over-supply  of  ministers  accomplishes  this. 
The  exaltation  of  the  sermon  into  the  chief  place  in 
public  worship  has  given  to  it  an  undue  prominence. 
Nothing  would  be  so  beneficial  as  to  have  our  pul- 
pits silenced  for  a  year.  I  mean  by  that,  complete 
abstinence  from  the  usual  type  of  hortatory  or 
argumentative  sermons.  Instruction,  wise,  sound, 
consecutive,  might  well  take  their  place  for  a  time. 
It  would  accomplish  the  same  thing  for  the 
Church  that  a  reasonable  period  of  fasting  does  for 
the  individual.  The  other  phases  of  worship  would 
be  restored — the  worship  of  prayer,  confession, 
praise,  and  enlightened  faith.  Some  of  them  are 
entirely  gone  from  the  churches.     The  people  no 
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longer  pray,  but  listen  to  the  minister  as  he  prays.  Christian  faith,  to  positive  and  clear  teaching 

Worship  has  become  a  passive  matter.  ^f  doctrine,  to  .specific  and  calm  statement  of 

Mr.  Atwater  expresses  his  belief  that  if  our  the  methods  of  developing  righteousness,  and 

ministers  "turned  from  their  exhortations  to  to  an  exposition  of  real  and  not  artificial  sins, 

practical  instruction  in  the  substance  of  the  men  would  be  found  returning  to  their  pews. 


CUBA  AS  SHE  IS:  AN  ENGLISH  VIEW 


ipRIENDS  of  Cuba  Libre  will  be  gratified 
"  by  an  account  of  the  island,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  which  appears  in 
the  Forum.  Mr.  Brooks  toured  the  island 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  investigating  at 
first  hand  its  political  and  economic  condi- 
tions; and  his  record  of  inpressions  is  char- 
acterized by  thorough  impartiality  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  evinces  acuteness 
of  observation. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor,  he 
says,  is  the  aspect  of  health  and  cleanliness 
of  towns  and  villages  aUke.  The  Cuban 
death  rate 

is  the  lowest  but  one  in  the  world;  and  it  was 
almost  bewildering  to  be  forced  to  realize  that 
Havana,  with  the  terror  of  whose  name  all  Europe 
and  America  rang  for  three  hundred yearsand  more, 
is  to-day  no  longer  a  fever  den,  but  one  of  the 
favorite  health  and  tourist  resorts  of  the  West 
Indies.  American  energy  and  example  and  Cuban 
docility  and  good  sense  have  to  be  thanked  for  a 
transformation  that  is  nothing  less  than  a  medical 
and  sanitary  miracle.  .  .  .  Yellow  fever  has  be- 
come not  merely  obsolete,  but  virtually  impossible. 
...  In  tracing  yellow  fever  to  its  source  and 
showing  how  it  could  be  prevented,  the  Amer- 
icans made  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
science  of  public  health  since  the  discovery  of 
vaccination. 

Since  Spain  reUnquished  the  island,  Cuba 
has  built  up  a  commercial  prosperity  that  is 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Of  its  natural 
resources,  Mr.  Brooks  writes: 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  territory  of  its  size 
in  the  whole  world  so  richly  endowed  with  poten- 
tial wealth,  yet  only  one  fifteenth  of  the  island  is 
under  any  sort  of  cultivation,  and  its  population 
hardly  numbers  more  than  two  millions.  ...  It 
is  open  to  any  well-organized  concern,  exercising 
no  more  than  moderate  intelligence  to  establish 
itself  on  the  virgin,  humid,  and  incomparably  pro- 
ductive soil  of  the  eastern  parts,  and  in  five  or  six 
years  to  build  up  a  great  and  flourishing  industry 
in  sugar,  timber,  or  fruit.  The  thing  has  been 
done  in  at  least  a  half-dozen  instances  that  I  could 
give,  and  it  will  be  done  oftener  still  as  settlers 
multiply,  means  of  communication  spread,  credit 
becomes  plentiful,  the  latifundia  are  broken  up, 
and  titles  to  land  are  clothed  in  a  greater  security. 
These  are  the  crying  needs  of  the  island  in  the 
sphere  of  economic  development  and  legislation. 
...  It  is  .safe  to  say  that  no  one  has  as  yet  any 
idea  of  the  wealth  the  "Pearl  of  the  Antilles"  is 


capable  of  producing.  It  is  only  now  that  its 
resources  are  being  systematically  surveyed,  and 
the  work  of  exploiting  them  has  hardly  more  than 
begun.  .  .  .  Some  $500,000,000  have  been  in- 
vested in  Cuba  in  the  past  twelve  years,  mainly  by 
Americans  and  Englishmen. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Brooks  does  not 
treat  of  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry,  but  he 
discusses  the  position  and  prospects  of  Cuba's 
greatest  industry,  sugar.     Of  these  he  writes: 

Practically  all  the  sugar  that  Cuba  produces 
goes  to  the  United  States,  and  the  consumption  in 
America  is  increasing  in  a  faster  ratio  than  that  of 
any  other  land.  The  United  States  now  uses  some 
3,350,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year.  Less  than  a  decade 
hence  she  will  require  over  5,000,000  tons.  Where 
is  it  to  come  from?  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Louisiana  seem  to  be  reaching  the  limit  of  their 
production  .  .  .  in  the  Philippines  exceptional  and 
hitherto  insoluble  difificulties  have  to  be  overcome 
before  cane  sugar  can  be  cultivated  at  a  profit; 
and  it  appears  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  United  States  will  have  more  and  more  to 
depend  for  her  supply  of  this  staple  commodity 
upon  Cuba,  and  that  Cuba  alone  is  capable  of  the 
development  that  will  be  needed  to  cope  with 
American  derrands.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Cuba 
are  as  admirably  ^tted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
as  of  tobacco  .  .  .  and  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  that  joint-stock  companies,  working  in 
Cuba  on  a  large  scale,  with  plenty  of  capital, 
modern  scientific  methods  and  machinery  and 
expert  managers,  can  produce  the  best  and 
cheapest  cane  sugar  in  the  world,  and,  if  put  to  it, 
could  even  undersell  their  beet  rivals  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe. 

Sugar  is  not  the  only  industry  that  offers 
successful  exploitation.     In 

the  extension  of  the  railroad  system,  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  cities  with  the  accessories  of  an  up- 
to-date  civilization,  such  as  telephones,  electric 
light,  hotels,  transportation  services  and  so  on,  in 
tobacco  growing,  stock  raising,  the  lumber  indus- 
try, fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation,  and  the 
utilization  of  the  native  supplies  of  sponges  and 
textile  plants — in  all  these  directions  there  are 
great  opportunities  awaiting  both  the  large  capi- 
talist and  the  small  one.  The  material  future  of 
Cuba,  in  short,  may  be  taken  as  assured. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
the  development  of  the  island  will  depend  in 
great  measure  upon  the  course  of  politics; 
and  the  question  is,  Will  the  Cuban  Republic 
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endure,  or  will  it  perish  in  a  "morass  of  cor- 
ruption, faction,  and  disorder"?  Hereupon 
Mr.  Brooks's  observations  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Cuba  cannot  go  to  war;  the  United  States  re- 
tains the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preservation  of 
Cuban  independence;  and  with  an  ultimate  veto 
power  over  her  financial  conduct  vested  in  the 
United  States,  Cuba  seems  to  be  testing  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government  under  the  most  satis- 
factory conditions.  Politics  in  Cuba  is  a  struggle, 
not  of  opposing  policies  or  principles,  but  of  the 
Ins  and  the  Outs:  an  affair  of  deals  and  accommo- 
dations on  a  basis  of  a  division  of  the  offices  and 
spoils.  As  to  the  innumerable  tales  of  graft,  while 
some  of  them  have  doubtless  a  substratum  of 
truth,  many  are  without  foundation  in  fact;  and 
the  total  amount  is  smaller  than  any  man  of  ex- 
perience would  anticipate.  At  present,  the  taint 
of  corruption  is  a  danger,  but. not  a  menacing  one. 
Both  the  political  and  the  economic  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  land  and 
practically  all  of  the  railways,  industrial  enter- 
prises, and  trading  establishments  in  the  country 
are  owned  by  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  Span- 
iards chiefly,  whose  concern  in  affairs  of  state  is 
limited  to  their  material  interests. 

Outside  of  Hayana,  Mr.  Brooks  found  no 
one  who  did  not  scout  the  idea  of  another 
revolution.  Whether  the  Republic  could 
survive  a  long-continued  period  of  commer- 
cial depression,  and  the  possibility  of  a  po- 
litical feud  leading  to  another  rising,  are 
apparently  the  dangers  that  are  most  locally 
feared.  That  the  army  or  rural  guards 
would  ever  overthrow  the  Government  by 
force  very  few  people  believe.  The  Cubans 
heartily  dread  another  occupation  by  the 
Americans;  and  the  fear  of  it  acts  as  an  abid- 
ing restraint  upon  their  domestic  contentions. 
Moreover,  "Cuba  is  admirably  policed;  and 
the  Government  has  shown  that  it  has  both 
the  will  and  the  means  to  repress  disorder." 
The  final  impression  brought  away  by  Mr. 
Brooks  was  that  Cuba  was,  with  all  its 
ol)vious  shortcomings,  faring  as  well  as  any 
rational  man  could  expect. 

An  Opposing  View 

"One  side  of  a  story  is  good  till  the  other 
is  told."  Mr.  Forbes  Lindsay,  writing  in 
LippincoWs,  presents  a  very  different  picture 
of  concUtions  in  Cuba.  He  admits  that  the 
island  has  one  of  the  richest  territories  in  the 
world;  but  he  holds  that  its  people  are 
"among  the  poorest,"  and  that  the  economic 
conditions  are  "as  unfavorable  as  possible 
to  the  welfare  of  its  population." 

Foreigners  own  practically  everything  in  the 
country.  The  Island  is  exploited  for  the  benefit 
of  ev.TN'  one  but  the  native.     Additional  capital  is 


constantly  coming  in.  New  enterprises  are  con- 
stantly being  floated.  These  are  of  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large,  but,  if  we  except  the  office- 
holding  class,  they  work  little  good  to  the  natives. 
In  fact,  they  decrease  the  Cuban's  chances  of  ever 
doing  anything  for  himself.  Capital  and  corpora- 
tions produce  wealth,  but  very  little  of  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  the  guajiro  or  the  negro. 
What  the  country  needs,  if  its  people  are  ever  to 
become  prosperous,  is  a  greater  diversity  of  indus- 
tries, with  opportunities  for  the  small  man — that 
and  an  increase  of  small  land-owners.  The  former 
condition  may  be  secured  in  time  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  manufacturing  industries  for  which 
there  is  an  existent  need.  The  latter  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  hope.  There  is  no  public  domain 
for  disposal  to  homesteaders.  Practically  all  the 
land  in  the  Island  is  occupied,  and  none  can  be 
bought  except  at  high  figures.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  peasant  class  own  their  holdings. 
Many  of  them  are  scjuatters,  and  others  maintain 
possession  on  defective  titles. 

Foreigners  own  go  per  cent,  of  the  land  and 
property  in  Cuba,  and  since  that  is  the  case,  the 
more  foreign  capital  that  comes  in,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  country'  at  large.  But  the  only  outlook  for 
the  Cuban  is  to  serve  as  a  hired  man  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity. 

The  peasant,  whether  he  be  the  white 
guajiro  or  the  negro,  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and,  "if  you  should  get  his  candid  opinion, 
it  would  be  that  the  conditions  are  no  better 
than  they  were  under  Spain,  and  perhaps  not 
so  good."  Cuba  is  "a  land  of  contrasts — a 
land  of  anomahes";  and  one  of  the  many 
anomalies  is  found  in  the  customs  duties. 

Here  is  a  country  which  has  practically  no  in- 
dustries to  protect;  yet  its  tariff  exaction  falls  upon 
each  soul  at  the  rate  of  tweh'e  dollars  per  head. 
The  per  capita  contribution  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  customs  revenue  is  three 
dollars  and  a  half.  In  other  countries  it  is  con- 
siderably less. 

The  office-holders,  the  professional  poli- 
ticians, are  the  only  Cubans  who  are  'waxmg 
fat  and  living  in  contentment."  These  "toil 
not,  but  they  reap  with  prodigious  assiduity. 
They  fill  easy  jobs  on  extravagant  salaries, 
and  try  to  persuade  the  country  that  they 
are  performing  extremely  difficult  and  im- 
portant tasks."  As  for  the  peasant,  he  "has 
lost  what  little  faith  he  had  in  the  politi- 
cian. ...  He  begins  to  reaUze  that  he  has 
been  the  tool  of  a  handful  of  shrewd  country- 
men who  made  him  the  means  of  securing 
their  personal  ends  and  are  still  exploiting 
him."  But  the  limit  to  his  forbearance  has 
almost  been  reached;  and  he  is  now  ripe  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  any  agitators.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lindsay,  a  revolution  is  even  now 
brewing  in  Ctiba,  and  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  suppress,  because  more  widespread  and 
spontaneous,  than  the  two  already  nipped  in 
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the  bud  during  the  present  administration.   States;  and  that  this  will  come  to  pass  before 
And   the  remedy   for   Cuban   conditions?  many  years  is  the  conviction  of  most  well- 
Mr.   Lindsay  believes   the  only  completely  informed  natives  and  others  having  a  knowl- 
efficient  one  to  be  annexation  to  the  United  edge  of  the  situation. 


THE  MEANING    OF  GERMAN   FOREIGN  TRADE 


THE  immense  influence  which  the  in- 
creased foreign  trade  of  Germany  has 
had  upon  the  recent  prodigious  growth  of  the 
industries  of  that  country,  and  hence  the 
vast  significance  of  that  trade  in  the  life  of 
the  German  nation,  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an 
article — based  upon  a  tabulated  report  in  the 
Deutsche  Reichsanzeiger — in  a  recent  issue  of 
Velhagen  und  Klasing's  Monatshefte  (Berlin) : 

One  may  become  passionately  absorbed  in 
these  columns  of  figures.  What  a  story  they 
tell  of  labor  and  struggle!  They  conjure  up 
the  history  of  a  generation.  But  how  sys- 
tematize these  figures?  Very  simply.  Trade 
embraces  purchase  and  sale.  Foreign  com- 
merce means  trade  with  a  foreign  nation. 
Germany  buys  and  sells. 

Germany  buys  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
abroad,  says  that  writer. 

She  spent  more  than  2602  million  marks  (a  mark 
equals  23.8  cents)  during  the  past  year  for  foreign 
products  of  field,  orchard,  and  meadow,  and 
almost  2  billions  for  animals  and  meat.  Ger- 
many's soil  is  too  restricted  to  suffice  for  the 
nourishment  of  her  people;  her  population  has 
increased  by  23  millions  in  a  generation.  Conse- 
quently she  had  to  purchase  abroad  what  she 
lacked.  How  has  she  paid  for  these  imports? 
The  tables  show  that  she  sold  to  foreign  nations 
many  useful  products  from  her  surplus — coal  for 
example.  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria- 
Hungary  have  little  or  no  fuel.  They"  arc  sup- 
plied by  Germany.  The  exports  of  this  one  article 
amounted  last  year  to  over  444  million  marks. 
And  the  land  is  rich  in  potash.  No  other  country 
possesses  potassic  salts.  Witli  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  increasing  demands  are  made 
upon  the  soil,  hence  it  requires  more  artificial 
nourishmcHt.  Cjermany  furnishes  the  entire 
world,  and  particularly  America,  with  such  arti- 
ficial fertilizers.  The  potash  export  alone  runs 
into  millions.  But  in  iron,  too,  Germany  stands 
first  in  Europe.  Last  year  it  had  an  output  of  15 
million  tons  of  pig  iron,  of  which  the  siirplus  was 
exported.  The  exports  in  dyestuffs  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  are  particularly  heavy;  the  raw 
materials  for  the  chemical  industries  are  obtained 
mostly  at  home.  One  large  item,  footing  819 
million  marks,  concerns  the  sale  of  machines,  ves- 
sels, and  electrical  appliances  abroad;  Germany's 
finest  industrial  achievements  belong  in  these 
fields.  The  iron  required  for  them  is  a  home- 
product.  The  copper  is  mostly  imported,  chiefly 
from  America.  Pianos  and  beer  Germany  supplies 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  Nuremberg  and  Thurin- 
gia  send  their  toys  over  the  globe.     On  the  debit 


side  of  the  foreign  balance-account  we  have,  of 
course,  considerable  items,  for  (iermany  is  obliged 
to  import  wool,  cotton,  wood,  raw-silk,  as  well  as 
coffee,  petroleum,  tobacco,  and  cocoa. 

We  thus  get  an  idea  of  what  foreign  trade 
means  to  Germany — it  is  a  prerequisite  of  her 
existence  as  a  nation.  It  supplies  her  with 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  which  she  lacks; 
provides  her  industries  with  the  raw  material 
not  obtainable  at  home.  But  it  also  sends 
broadcast  the  products  of  her  industry. 

It  is  owing  to  foreign  trade  that  the  65  millions 
in  Germany  thrive  better  now  than  the  25  millions 
in  our  grandfathers'  day.  Since  they  export  goods, 
they  need  not  export  men.  The  increase  in  for- 
eign commerce  has  diminished  emigration.  But  it 
is,  besides,  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  public 
treasury.  It  is  the  main  source  of  income  of  the 
railways;  the  customs  yield  the  country  the 
enormous  sum  of  760  million  marks.  And  foreign 
trade  has  been  as  beneficial  to  agriculture  as  to  the 
'industries.  Never  before  has  husbandry  realized 
as  much  from  stock-farming  and  horticulture. 
The  factories  can  pay  higher  wages  and  provide 
arrangements  for  the  well-being  of  the  employees. 
Retail  trade  flourishes  and  the  interest  on  mort- 
gages can  be  promptly  paid.  Foreign  trade  is  a 
direct  vent  for  all  forms  of  economic  life.  The 
domestic  market  is,  to  be  sure,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, but  production  often  exceeds  its  powers  of 
consumption.  The  surplus  threatens  to  choke  the 
factories,  and  here  export  trade  intervenes  as  a 
savior. 

For  the  rest,  the  German  foreign  trade  has 
been  an  agitatmg  factor  m  modern  political 
and  economic  development.  New  strata  of 
the  people  have  come  to  the  fore,  demanding 
a  share  in  guiding  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 
The  old  time  and  the  new  clashed  against 
each  other;  nor  is  this  historic  struggle  yet 
over.  But,  along  with  many  annoyances,  it 
has  brought  the  intellectual  and  technical 
powers  of  the  people  to  their  full  bloom. 
Never  before  in  Germany  has  there  been  such 
a  display  of  energy,  such  a  straining  of  facul- 
ties as  in  the  last  decades,  the  last  years. 
More  and  more  have  foreign  politics  become 
commercial  politics. 

Formerly  England  was,  in  the  main,  the 
intermediary  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the 
German  foreign  trade;  and  when  Germany 
began  to  ship  goods  in  her  own  vessels,  they 
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were  mostly  built  in  England.  Along  with 
the  growth  of  foreign  trade  there  was  a  grow- 
ing national  consciousness;  the  natives 
wanted  to  be  masters  of  their  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  there  grew  up  a  great  shipbuilding 
industry,  with  which  the  shipping  trade  has 
kept  pace.  We  cannot  fully  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  foreign  trade  unless  we  note 
what  it  has  done  for  those  two  branches  of 
enterprise. 

The  German  merchant  marine  has  a  gross  ton- 
nage of  over  4.3  million  tons.  During  the  last 
year  there  were  17,358  entries  of  ships  into  the 
port  of  Hamburg,  bringing  in  an  aggregate  net 
tonnage  of  12  2-3  million  tons,  and  the  ships  built 
within  the  last  years  averaged  an  aggregate  gross 
tonnage  of  700,000  tons  annually.  The  German 
wharves  employ  about  70,000  laborers  and  officials. 
Still  more  imposing  are  the  figures  of  the  shipping 
concerns  at  whose  head  stand  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  the  North-German  Lloyd,  with 
a  combined  capital  of  about  400  million  marks. 
The  capital  invested  in  shipbuilding  and  the  ship- 
ping trade  may  well  be  reckoned  at  a  billion  marks. 
AH  this  is  the  direct  result  of  foreign  trade,  which  is 
closely  united,  for  weal  or  woe,  with  those  interests. 
Every  merchantman  is  a  work  of  art;    its  body 


alone  maintains  to-day  various  branches  of  labor. 
Then  comes  its  equipment.  This  presented  prob- 
lems to  the  machine  and  electrical  industries  which 
led  to  their  present  high  development.  The 
engineer  and  the  machinist  achieve  their  greatest 
triumphs  in  modern  ship  construction. 

German  foreign  trade  represents  a  yearly 
value  of  17  billion  marks.  The  old,  simple 
economic  system,  which  could  satisfy  all  its 
needs  at  home,  had  no  occasion  to  look 
abroad.  It  was  thus  with  the  German  peoj^le 
as  long  as  they  could  supply  their  wants  in 
then'  own  country. 

But  the  growing  foreign  commerce  has  wrenched 
them  from  that  homely  insularity,  entangled  them 
in  international  relations.  And  commerce  makes 
us  cosmopolitan,  smooths  off  rough  edges.  For- 
eign trade,  with  its  inextricable  threads,  compels, 
too,  a  more  cautious  international  attitude.  And, 
above  all,  foreign  trade  has  an  educative  influence 
upon  the  people  in  a  mercantile  and  technical 
direction.  Through  it  they  have  dealings  with 
people  of  all  grades  of  culture,  from  the  Englishman 
to  the  Bantu  negro,  whose  tastes  must  be  con- 
sulted and  satisfied,  their  languages  mastered,  etc., 
while  it  awakens  new  needs  in  foreign  nations  and 
leads  them  to  exploit  their  own  resources. 


SCHOOLBOY  SUICIDES  IN  GERMANY 


'npHE  Czar  once  replied  to  the  American 
■*■  Ambassador  Henry  White's  question  as 
to  the  Russian  famines  in  this  wise:  "Of 
course  there  are  famines — certainly  there  are. 
Every  winter  whole  villages  die  out.  Un- 
fortunately there's  no  help  for  it." 

Herr  Robert  Hessen  asks,  in  the  Neue 
,  Rundschau  (Berlin),  if  the  alarming  number 
of  suicides  among  schoolboys  is  to  become 
a  national  institution  for  Germany  just  as 
famines  are  for  Russia,  to  be  spoken  of  with 
like  indifference.     Says  Herr  Hessen : 

We  hear  that  nobody  is  to  blame.  The  State, 
the  teachers,  the  parents  are  all  faultless.  The 
weakness  lies  in  the  schoolboys  alone.  Above  all, 
there  must  be  no  relaxing  of  discipline.  There  is 
too  much  outdoor  exercise  already.  More  drill, 
severer  handling.  It  will  come  out  all  right.  When 
indeed  was  scholasticism  ever  at  a  loss  for  an  an- 
swer ?  At  the  trials  for  witchcraft  the  husband 
could  protest  as  loudly  as  he  would,  "Thursday 
night  when  my  wife  is  said  to  have  ridden  to  the 
Sabbath  on  a  broomstick,  she  was  sitting  with  me 
at  home  by  the  stove."  The  judge  cried  out, 
"The  devil  put  an  imaginary  woman  there  by  you. 
The  husband  is  an  accomplice.  To  the  rack  with 
him  and  we'll  hear  all  about  it!"  So  now  they 
say,  "The  wretched  schoolboys  are  in  a  conspiracy 
— -Vlore  torture — to  the  rack  with  them!"  At 
first  it  was  only  "quite  mysterious"  lads  who 
drowned  themselves  or  sprang  out  of  third  story 
windows.  Then  they  were  "sickly  weaklings." 
Then    they    were    pathological    degenerates    "un- 


fitted as  it  was  for  the  struggle  of  life."  But  now 
the  news  comes  from  Leipzig  that  three  absolutely 
healthy  sturdy  lads,  the  most  gifted  scholars  of 
the  gymnasium  killed  themselves  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  rather  than  re-enter.  Professor 
Gurlitt  reckons  for  the  two  decades  1881-1901  not 
less  than  1152  schoolboy  suicides.  And  lately 
these  have  largely  been  from  the  normal,  hopeful 
element.  If  the  drilled  and  much  supervised  Ger- 
mans of  to-day  have  forgotten  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  strong  love  of  personal  libortN'  in  young 
people,  a  stubborn  independence  that  will  rather 
die  than  live  on  under  conditions  that  have  be- 
come unbearable,  let  them  go  to  the  play  that  is 
applauded  everywhere  just  now.  In  "Glaube  und 
Heimat"  (Faith  and  Home)  a  ten-year-old  boy 
jumps  over  the  railing  into  the  mill  stream  because 
he  was  forced  to  stay  at  home,  while  the  parents 
are  to  emigrate.  And  rather  than  endure  such  a 
violent  and  arbitrary  cruelty  he  suicides  as  so 
many  of  our  schoolboys  have  done. 

"Are  we  so  blind,  so  dull-witted,  so  broken 
to  the  fiscal  yoke,"  exclaims  Herr  Hessen, 
"  that  we  can  see  the  boy-actor  die  and  find 
it  touching  and  fine,  and  afterwards  leave  the 
theater  and  be  astounded  and  even  aggrieved 
if  exactly  the  same  act  takes  place  under 
our  very  noses?" 

This,  as  it  seems,  in  Germany,  old-fashioned 
motive  is  called  pride.  Seventy  years  ago  a  young 
German  felt  this  as  he  wrote  to  his  father  he  was 
leaving  the  army.  He  liked  commanding  less  than 
not  obeying.     This  proud  dreamer  was  Otto  von 
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Bismarck.  II  (rom  the  incident  of  the  three  Leipzig 
boys  it  is  not  conceded  that  the  blame  must  be 
in  the  German  school  system,  then  we  must  as- 
sume that  there  is  a  conspiracy,  not  of  the  scholars, 
but  of  the  State,  teachers  and  parents. 

The  great  mistake  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  have  no  biological  ideal,  Herr  Hes- 
sen  continues,  and  that  modern  physiology 
has  not  yet  banished  mediaeval  asceticism 
from  the  Christian  schools.  Teachers  and 
[)arents  still  believe  that  the  far  superior 
minds  can  be  cultivated  without  considering 
the  entirely  separate  body,  or  indeed  even 
maltreating  it.  Gymnastics  are  unavailing. 
The  boy's  heart  is  not  in  it.  The  English  boy 
knows  what  sport  means  to  him,  an  incentive 
and  pleasure  of  the  first  rank,  but  the  Ger- 
man boy  takes  leave  of  John's  mortally 
wearisome  drill  as  gladly  as  from  the  Latin 
grammar  or  Cicero.  The  State  ignores  the 
necessity  of  making  in  a  healthy  way  the 
growing  schoolboy  every  evening  so  tired 
that  he  falls  to  sleep  when  his  head  touches 
the  pillow.  The  State  only  understands 
brain  fatigue.  This  produces  a  need  for 
alcohol  and  "exciting"  reading,  an  unhealthy 
imagination  and  other  evils.  Herr  Hessen 
points  out  that  one  end  of  this  blindness  is 
sadly  enough  a  mercantile  one.  Education 
must  be  made  to  pay  in  later  life.  And  as 
German  clerks,  employees  and  scientists  in 
every  line  are  known  and  paid  for  abroad,  the 
parents  consent  to  this  pitiless  cramming. 
The  alternative  lies  between  several  million 
marks  a  year  less  of  national  income  with  a 
robust  national  youth  and  a  sure  national 
future;  or  several  millions  more  as  long  as 
the  nation  lasts,  and  biologically  speaking, 
ruin.     Herr  Hessen  quotes  Nietzsche's  mot 


that  work  without  pleasure  in  it,  without 
personal  choice,  is  the  surest  receipt  for  decad- 
e)ice,  even  for  idiocy.  The  German  school- 
masters' highest  pedagogical  achievement 
consists  in  driUing  their  pupils  in  subjects 
for  which  they  have  no  natural  disposi- 
tion. They  have  no  patience  with  individ- 
uality in  any  form. 

The  reform  must  proceed,  this  writer  in- 
sists, from  the  principle  that  on  the  condi- 
tion and  training  of  the  bocly  the  training  of 
the  mind  must  be  based,  the  Germans  must 
give  twice  as  much  money  for  their  school 
budget,  so  that  there  may  be  twice  as  many 
teachers  in  twace  as  many  rooms  with  twice 
as  much  time  to  teach  in  reality,  not  merely 
to  hear  the  parrot-like  repeating  of  what  the 
boys  learned  by  heart  at  home.  The  learn- 
ing at  home  must  be  altogether  done  away 
with,  so  that  the  afternoons  may  belong  to 
athletics  and  open-air  exercise. 

As  in  every  question  of  general  import 
nowadays  the  competition  between  England 
and  Germany  has  to  be  dragged  in.  But 
here  it  would  appear  less  forced  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Herr  Hessen  concludes 
with  this  warning: 

If  the  Briton,  who  actually  possesses  a  biological 
ideal,  finally  observes  that  his  chief  competitor 
remains  determined  to  victimize  his  youth,  he 
may  perhaps  give  up  his  ideal  and  take  ours — the 
commercial  juggernaut.  Then,  as  in  educated 
English  circles  much  greater  powers  of  endurance 
are  stored  up,  finally  the  Germans  will  be  the 
losers  in  spite  of  the  brutal  stupidity  with  which 
they  have  sacrificed  the  schoolboys  to  the  inter- 
national competitive  struggle!  Our  boys  have 
kept  up  wonderfully  until  now  in  the  endurance 
of  the  unendurable.  But  if  so  many  of  them  still 
prefer  to  die  and  with  Cassius  throw  off  that  part 
of  tyranny  that  bears  upon  them  ? 


THE    PRESENT   HIGH    PRICE    OF    FURS    AND 

ITS   CAUSES 


A  WRITER  in  Cosmos  discusses  the  extra- 
■^^  ordinary  rise  in  the  cost  of  fine  furs,  and 
describes  some  of  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  rear  fur-bearing  animals  in  captivity. 

Recently  a  suit  came  up  for  pleading  before 
the  Eighth  Court  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine. 
A  furrier  who  had  sold  a  cloak  of  rabbit-skin 
as  of  "electric  otter,"  was  sued  for  cheating 
his  patron.  The  explanations  made  by  the 
accused  are  worthy  of  being  noted:  "The 
furs  we  sell."  he  said,  "are  all  rabbit-skin, 
called  by  various  names  by  the  houses  deal- 
ing in  them.    What  is  sold  under  the  name 


of  Hudson  Ray  otter  is  the  best  grade  of 
rabbit.  Our  patrons  are  well  aware  that  we 
sell  nothing  but  rabbit.  I  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  deceiving  M.  X."  And,  in  sup- 
port of  his  statements,  the  presidents  and 
vice-presidents  of  the  Fur  Exchange  and  of 
the  Association  of  Furriers  appeared  as  wit- 
nesses. We  shall  quote  only,  the  following 
testimony:  "I  should  say  that  in  order  not 
to  call  rabbit  by  its  name, — for  that  would 
not  attract  patrons  at  all, — we  use  various 
terms  chosen  more  or  less  according  to  the 
prospective   patron.      For   example,    rabbit, 
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for  selling  purposes,  is  called  electric  otter. 
Belgian  otter,  etc.  And,  finally,  everybody 
knows  that  a  70-inch  cloak  of  real  otter  can- 
not be  bought  for  a  thousand  francs.  A 
cloak  of  that  length  in  real  otter  would  cost 
from  2500  to  4000  francs." 

From  this  the  reader  will  appreciate  how 
difficult  it  is  to  secure  a  genuine  fur,  and  will 
understand  the  higher  prices  at  which  such 
pelts  are  now  sold.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  \'ery  fashionable  garments  and 
that  the  furrier  demands  high  prices  for  the 
elegance  which  he  knows  how  to  bestow  upon 
whatever  is  produced  in  his  shop.  Yet  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  cost  to  the  dealer  in  furs, — 
the  price  paid  to  the  trapper, — has  advanced 
at  least  500  per  cent,  and,  to  cite  a  single 
instance, — the  skin  of  a  black  fox  costs  from 
100  to  150  pounds  sterling! 

The  cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  skins  is 
attributed  not  only  to  fashion  and  the  popu- 
larity of  automobiling,  which  calls  for  warm 
clothing,  but  chiefly  to  the  gradual  decrease 
of  animals  which  produce  the  furs.  These 
retreat  before  civilization,  which  steadily 
spreads  over  the  regions  once  occupied  by 
them.  They  fall  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
trappers  armed  with  all  sorts  of  modern  de- 
vices and  urged  on  by  the  craving  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  profit.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  foresee,  unless  protective  laws  intervene 
more  efifectively,  the  time  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  animals  will  disappear  abso- 
lutely. The  rabbit  will  then  be  left  the  sole 
provider  of  furs. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thoughtful 
people  ha\-e,  in  \'iew  of  the  high  prices  paid 
for  the  spoils  of  these  animals,  taken  hold 
of  the  idea  of  raising  them  in  capti\-ity,  as 
has  already  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
rabbit.  The  notion  is  not  new,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  trappers  of  Canadian  fox,  when 
they  have  had  the  luck  of  catching  a  female 
about  to  litter,  have  cared  for  it  in  captivity 
until  the  young  were  born,  then  raised  them 
until  their  coats  were  in  the  best  condition. 
Many  of  these  hunters  do  this  e\'ery  year 
and  secure  good  results.  From  this  it  is  only 
a  step  to  raising  foxes  on  a  large  scale. 

One  of  the  promoters  of  such  enterprises 
was  T.  J.  Morgan,  who  concei\ed  the  idea  of 
making  use  of  some  of  the  Sessudi  Islands, 
1500  miles  east  of  PribilofT,  for  raising  fur- 
bearing  animals.  This  conii)any  has  secured 
the  use  of  live  islands  of  a  total  area  of  150,000 
acres,  which  will  be  stocked  with  the  blue 
fox  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands  and  the  arctic 
silver  fox. 


An  attempt,  partly  successful,  has  also 
been  made  to  raise  the  "royal"  Russian 
sable;  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  great  difficulties  are  met  with. 
The  company  is  compelled  to  feed  the  ani- 
mals in  winter  though  they  find  enough  to 
eat  in  summer,  for  there  is  abundance  of 
birds  along  the  coast  and  of  vegetation  upon 
the  highlands  where  they  thrive;  when  this 
fails,  they  are  fed  upon  meat,  grain  and 
other  foods  of  that  kind. 

The  writer  also  describes  a  plant  for  raising 
beavers.  The  farm,  called  Beavers  Farm 
Hollow,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  swamps 
formed  by  a  creek  which  is  controlled  by  a 
dam  and  out  upon  this  smooth  sheet  of  water 
open  the  houses  of  the  bea\-ers.  The  latter 
have  at  their  disposal  454  hectares  (1150 
acres)  of  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  creek 
for  exercise.  The  space  is  not  enclosed  by 
fences  that  the  animals  would  gnaw  at  or 
through  which  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  finding  a  way.  It  is  regarded  as 
wiser  to  leave  them  more  or  less  free  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  keep  them  in  a  captivity 
from  wliich  they  show  themselves  capable  of 
escaping.  The  beavers,  moreover,  appre- 
ciating good  feeding  and  lodging,  do  not 
dream  of  leaving  their  colony.  The  young 
are  born  in  April  or  May,  the  litter  consisting 
of  from  two  to  four;  the  family  increases 
rapidly.  The  young  are  fed  with  a  mixture 
of  green  food  with  a  little  corn  wliich  is 
scattered  for  them  along  the  shore;  notliing 
is  more  curious  than  to  see  the  little  animals 
gnaw  the  ears  of  corn,  like  pigs,  or  carry 
them  held  tight  in  their  teeth  to  their  huts 
for  safe  keeping.  They  would  seem  to  have 
become  domesticated,  but  nevertheless  take 
to  flight  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  hold 
of  them.  During  its  early  development  this 
farm  yielded  a  profit  of  over  $23,000.  Im- 
pressed by  these  various  attempts,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  farms  for  raising  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  a  certain  number 
actually  exist  especially  in  INIaine  and  Ohio, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  upon  ''Siher  Fox  Farming." 
All  these  new  projects  seem  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful; the  returns  which  the  proprietors 
secure  are  large,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  up 
to  this  time  no  epidemic  has  come  to  deci- 
mate the  animals  raised  in  captivity, — which 
was  the  great  a]>prehension  before  the  farms 
were  started. 

The  muskrat  was  formerly  held  in  con- 
tempt by  trappers  on  account  of  the  small 
sum  brought  i)y  its  skin, — 5  cents;   but  now 
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that  this  brings  from  50  cents  to  $100,  ac- 
cording to  its  quality,  a  large  trade  in  these 
animals  has  been  established.  Thus,  in  Ohio, 
a  special  farm  has  been  started  for  raising 
muskrats.  It  suflices  to  enclose  a  stretch  of 
marshy  ground  to  see  these  rodents  swarm, 
and,  without  other  expense  than  that  of 
hunting  and  skinning,  the  farm  yields  its 
owners  $500  a  year.  The  muskrat  is  very 
prolific:  each  female  has  two  litters  a  year 
of  from  five  to  ten  young.  Besides,  living 
entirely  on  vegetation,  they  can  easily  be 
fed  when  their  natural  food  fails  with  the 
coming  of  winter.  In  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  industry  is  now  thriving,  the  flesh 
is  consumed  and  is  served  in  hotels  under  the 
name  of  "marsh  rabbit." 


The  raising  of  seals  is  not  possible  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  citizen,  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  about  to  put  it 
into  operation.  A  nunaber  of  young  animals 
will  be  taken  from  the  Pribiloff  Islands  to 
start  a  colony  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1S67 
the  number  of  fur-bearing  seals  in  these 
islands  was  estimated  at  four  millions.  In 
1800  the  islands  were  leased  to  a  company, 
and  the  number  of  seals  actually  existing  has 
fallen  to  140,000.  The  lease  having  expired, 
the  Government  hopes  to  restock  these  shores 
rapidly. 

If  all  these  undertakings  realize  what  they 
promise,  our  furriers  will  not  be  permitted 
much  longer  to  sell  rabbit-skin  in  place  of 
authentic  furs. 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


'TpHE  growth  of  the  group  of  population 
■■■  comprised  within  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Jersey  City,  and  Hoboken  forms  the 
subject  of  a  recent  contribution  by  Professor 
Mark  Jefferson  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geographical  Society. 

The  writer  defines  "city"  density  as  that 
of  continuous  areas  having  10,000  or  more 
people  to  the  square  mile,  anything  less  than 
this  being  "suburban."  According  to  this 
classification,  the  anthropographic  "city"  at 
the  Hudson's  mouth  had  a  population  of 
4,736,000,  according  to  the  census  of  1910, 
while  369,000  "suburbanites"  dwelt  within 
the  same  corporate  limits.  The  suburban 
districts,  in  this  sense,  do  not  necessarily  lie 
in  the  outskirts.  Thus  Ward  2,  in  the  heart 
of  Manhattan  (south  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
and  west  of  Fulton  Market),  where  in  general 
the  land  is  too  costly  to  be  used  for  residen- 
tial puqjoses,  has  a  population  of  only  933, 
which  corresponds  to  a  density  of  7000  to  the 
square  mile.  In  1900  its  density  was  12,000. 
(The  most  thinly  populated  borough  of 
London  City,  All  Hallows,  Barking,  still  has 
a  density  of  18,000  per  square  mile.) 

In  contrast  to  this  ru^  in  urbe  (anthropo- 


graphically  speaking),  Ward  11,  which  lies 
just  east  of  Tompkins  Square,  has  a  density 
exceeding  446,000  to  the  square  mile.  Here 
men  dwell  closer  together  than  any^vhere  else 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  statistics  show. 
Studies  based  on  the  new  enumeration  by 
city  blocks  make  it  appear  probable  that  the 
five  blocks  just  east  of  the  Bowery  between 
Delancey  and  Broome  Streets  have  each  a 
density  of  more  than  600,000  to  the  square 
mile! 

Farther  up  the  island,  at  West  Thirty-third 
Street,  16,500  people  were  displaced  during 
the  decade  ending  1910,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Pennsylvania  Terminal.  Five  blocks 
were  cut  out,  with  500  city  homes.  Hence  the 
density  in  this  section  decreased  materially 
during  the  decade.  Mulberry  Bend  Park,  in 
Ward  6,  shows  a  diminished  density  that  was 
not  spontaneous,  but  resulted  from  the 
"battle  with  the  slum." 

The  inhabitants  of  Richmond  Borough 
(Staten  Island)  are  all  "suburbanites," 
while  Hoboken  has  no  "suburban"  popula- 
tion. 

By  1920  the  anthropographic  city  will  cer- 
tainly contain  over  6,000,000  inhabitants. 


NOTES   ON    BUSINESS   AND 
INVESTMENTS 


Banking  and  Currency  Reform 

A/f  R.  JOHN  CLAFLIN,  president  of  the 
^  ^  New  York  State  branch  of  the  National 
Citizen's  League,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
last  month  when  he  declared  it  a  mistake 
for  people  to  believe  that  only  bankers  are 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  reforming 
this  country's  banking  and  currency  system. 

He  said,  "the  problem  concerns  every 
business  man,  every  farmer,  every  wage- 
earner" — and  he  might  have  added  inci- 
dentally "every  investor."  For,  in  the  words 
of  one  commentator,  "upon  its  right  solu- 
tion depends  the  stability  and  safety  of 
production  and  trade,  the  security  of  credit, 
the  safety  of  wages  and  profit."  As  Presi- 
dent Taft  has  lately  been  urging,  there  is 
no  legislation  of  any  kind — tariff,  railroad, 
corporation,  or  what  not— that  at  all  equals 
in  importance  that  which  will  have  to  do 
with  the  coordination  of  our  banking  ma- 
chinery. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
law-makers  and  will  not  be  for  some  time. 
Since  last  February  bankers  all  over  the 
country  have  been  studying,  and  discussing 
in  their  conventions,  the  tentative  plan  out- 
lined by  Chairman  Aldrich  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  and  for  their  part 
they  are  pretty  generally  in  agreement  on 
underlying  principles,  as  well  as  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  principles  ought  to  be 
applied.  Now,  as  Mr.  Clallin  says,  the  busi- 
ness men,  the  farmers,  and  the  wage-earners 
are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  having 
their  say.  That  is  what  the  National  Citi- 
zens' League  is  for — to  get  them  interested 
as  they  should  be. 

The  task  of  that  organization,  which  has 
branches  in  all  of  the  various  States  and 
many  of  the  leading  cities,  will  be  to  collect 
and  diffuse  information  on  this  all-important 
subject  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  public 
mind  to  the  right  conclusions  and  thus  to 
make  sure  that  the  right  kind  of  laws  will 
eventually  be  enacted. 

One  of  the  most  significant  things  about 
this  particular  reform  movement  is  that  it 
is  not  political  in  the  sense  that  "political" 
is  sometimes  understood.  That  is,  it  is  a 
movement  in  connection  with  which  every- 
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body  realizes  that  the  game  of  party  politics 
ought  not  to  be  played.  The  question  with 
which  it  is  concerned  affects  more  than  any 
other  that  has  been  before  the  country  in 
recent  years  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
people.  Thus,  we  find  in  all  statements  of 
the  aims  of  the  National  Citizens'  League 
that  it  will  conduct  its  work  independent  of 
political  as  well  as  of  banking  interests.  It 
begins  its  campaign  of  education  uncom- 
mitted to  the  "Aldrich,"  or  any  other  spe- 
cific plan,  as  a  whole,  although  it  recognizes 
that  many  valuable  suggestions  may  be  had 
from  the  Moneta,ry  Commissi(.n  over  which 
Mr.  Aldrich  presided  for  so  long. 

Where  the  Investor's   Interest  Lies 

A  FUNDAMENTAL  part  of  the  plan  pro- 
•^^  posed  by  Senator  Aldrich  is  the  Reserve 
Association  of  America.  To  the  proposal  of 
an  association  of  that  kind  the  National 
Citizen's  League  would  give  its  support,  pro- 
vided the  institution's  control  and  manage- 
ment were  such  as  to  insure  its  representing, 
at  all  times,  the  interests  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  idea 
will  be  made  the  basis  of  whatever  compre- 
hensive reform  plan  is  ultimately  adopted. 

Some  of  the  proposed  functions  of  the 
association  may  be  referred  to  with  the  idea 
of  showing  wherein  the  investor,  as  well  as 
the  business  man,  is  interested.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  to  what  extent  the  banks 
frequently  follow  the  custom  of  lending  their 
funds  "on  call"  in  Wall  Street  when  the 
demand  for  money  elsewhere  in  the  country 
is  at  low  ebb ;  how  a  plentiful  supply  of  funds 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  large  speculators 
in  that  way  sometimes  causes  violent  rises 
in  the  prices  of  securities;  and  how,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  fof  the  banks  to  withdraw 
these  funds  to  meet  a  sudden  demand  in 
trade  and  industry,  a  further  unsettlement 
of  the  markets  occurs,  with  security  prices 
then  moving  downward  about  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  previously  been  advanced. 

All  this,  it  is  urged,  would  be  impossible 
with  an  "elastic"  currency — one  which 
would  automatically  expand  and  contract  in 
supply  in  direct  proportion  to  the  real  de- 
mand for  it.    Such  a  currency  it  is  proposed 
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to  obtain  by  providing  that  the  Reserve 
Association  may  buy  from  the  banks  the 
promissory  notes  and  commercial  paper  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others,  to 
whom  they  have  loaned  money,  and  with 
these  credit  instruments  of  business  as  se- 
curity, together  with  Tf^j  per  cent,  of  gold 
or  other  lawful  money,  issue  new  currency 
for  general  circulation.  The  association 
would  in  time  become  the  sole  note  issuing 
agency,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  currency 
whose  quantity  would  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  requirements  of  business  and  not  by 
the  price  of  government  bonds  as  now. 
The  amount  in  circulation  would  be  working 
all  the  time  to  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 
There  would  be  no  surplus  to  pile  up  in  the 
big  financial  centers  in  dull  times  to  find  em- 
ployment as  best  it  might.  On  the  other 
hand,  "money  panics"  like  the  one  of  1907-8, 
for  example,  would  be  impossible,  and  all  of 
the  investment  dangers  entailed  by  such 
disturbances  would,  therefore,  be  removed. 

Wanted:  Employment  for  Our  Gold 

AS  if  to  furnish  a  timely  and  convincing 
argument  for  early  banking  reform,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  its  Oc- 
tober review  of  United  States  securities  and 
Government  finance,  called  attention  to  this 
country's  enormous  hoard  of  gold  and  to  the 
fact  that  no  means  are  provided  for  its  use 
so  as  to  insure  the  protection  and  stability 
which  its  size  should  give. 

Doubtless  it  will  surprise  a  good  many 
people  to  learn  that  the  total  stock  of  the 
metal  including  the  reserves  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  is  about  $1,200,000,600,  an 
amount,  as  the  review  points  out,  not  before 
approached  in  the  world's  history.  The  next 
greatest  stock  is  about  $640,000,000  in  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Russia.  The  Bank  of 
France  in  September  held  $630,000,000,  while 
the  Bank  of  England's  supply  was  only  about 
$200,000,000,  with  that  of  the  Bank  of 
Germany  only  a  little  in  excess  of  the  latter 
figure. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is 
clear  that  the  note-issuing  function  of  an 
institution  Hke  the  Reserve  Association  of 
America  would  be  possible  only  in  the  event 
of  the  association's  being  made  the  central 
reservoir  of  the  country's  gold  reserves.  That 
is  exactly  what  is  proposed.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  the  necessary  proportion  of 
this  great  hoard  of  $1,200,000,000  would 
become  available,  as  the  supply  of  France  is, 
for  example,  to  play  its  part  in  converting 


commercial  credit  into  currency  in  accordance 
with  the  country's  needs.  It  would  not  then, 
as  now,  lie  comparatively  idle  in  times  of 
money  stringency,  available  only  as  security 
for  gold  certificates,  rather  than  for  a  general 
circulating  medium  of  exchange. 

The  "  Savings  Habit  " 

IT  seems  like  a  paradox  to  say  that  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  on  June  7  last,  the 
period  during  which  so  much  talk  was  in- 
dulged in  about  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the 
savings  deposits  of  the  people  of  this  country 
increased  by  more  than  $142,000,000.  Still 
the  fact  remains,  as  shown  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency  at  Washington,  whose 
department  has  just  made  public  the  statistics 
covering  the  condition,  on  the  date  men- 
tioned, of  635  mutual  savings  banks  and 
1249  stock  institutions. 

Analyzed  a  little  bit  more  closely,  however, 
the  Comptroller's  figures  readily  disclose 
wherein  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent. 
For  example,  between  June,  1910,  and  June, 
191 1,  the  number  of  savings-bank  depositors 
increased  from  9,142,908  to  9,597,185,  while 
the  total  amount  of  money  standing  to  their 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks  increased 
from  $4,070,486,247  to  $4,212,583,598.  The 
average  of  individual  deposits  had  fallen 
from  $445.20  to  $438.93.  In  other  words,  the 
larger  aggregate  deposits  were  brought  about 
entirely  through  new  accounts.  More  people 
had  accumulated  surpluses,  but  individually 
they  were  not  as  well  off  in  this  respect  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Here  is  how  the  sav- 
ings accounts  have  stood  during  the  past  ten 
years : 
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I9II 
I9I0 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1905 
1904 
1903 

1902 


1,884 

1.759 
1.703 

1.453 
1.415 
1.319 
1.237 
1,157 
1,078 
1,036 


9.597.185 
9,142,908 
8,831.863 
8,705,848 
8,588,811 
8,027,192 
7,696,229 
7,305,443 
7,035,228 
6,666,672 


154,212,583,598 
4,070,486,247 
3,713,405,710 
3,660,553,945 
3,690,078,945 
3,482,137,198 
3,261,236,119 
3,060,178,611 
2,935,204,845 
2,750.177.290 


$438.93 
445.20 
420.45 
420.47 
429.64 
433-79 
423-74 
418.89 
417.21 
412.53 


That  is  not  such  a  bad  record,  after  all. 
It  might  be  "respectfully  referred"  to  some 
of  those  folks  who  are  continually  hinting  at 
the  neglect  of  the  "savings  habit"  of  this 
country,  and  pointing  to  France  as  the  model 
of  the  world  in  that  regard.  And  if  there  be 
added  to  these  savings  deposits  the  absorp- 
tion by  individual  investors  of  the  new  issues 
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of  various  kinds  of  stocks  and  bonds,  which 
it  is  quite  safe  to  say  have  averaged  close  to 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  a  year  during  the 
decade^  the  result  is  one  over  which  there  is 
some  excuse  for  becoming  patriotic. 

Where  the  Habit  Is  Indulged  in 
Most 

/CONSIDERING  the  returns  of  the  coun- 
^  try's  savings  deposits  geographically,  it 
is  found  that  during  the  year  there  were  sub- 
stantial increases  in  every  section  save  the 
Middle  West,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  $i  7,- 
640^000.  Out  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  won- 
derful part  of  the  United  States  which  has 
been  developing  so  rapidly  that  one  wonders 
a  little  bit  at  the  people  there  stopping  long 
enough  to  take  thought  of  the  always  possi- 
ble "rainy  day,"  deposits  increased  $28,000,- 
000 — from  $365,840,865  in  1910  to  $393,894,- 
543.  But  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors  in  that  section  served 
to  bring  down  the  average  of  individual  de- 
posits from  $733  to  $500.  In  1910  the  Pacific 
States  reported  less  than  half  a  million  peo- 
ple with  savings  bank  accounts.  This  year 
they  boast  of  786,816.  Aggregate  deposits  in 
other  sections  compare  as  follows; 

1911  1910 

New  England $1,372,883,365  $1,325,769,145 

Eastern 1,981,013,057  1,919,393,102 

Southern 93,014,689  70,267,061 

Middle  West 358,699,656  376,240,410 

Western 13,078,285  12,975,664 

Pacific = 393.894.543  365.840,865 

Of  these  various  subdivisions,  the  Middle 
Western  States  lead  all  the  rest  in  the  number 
of  savings  institutions.  There  are  816  report- 
ing to  the  Comptroller  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa, 
compared  with  421  reporting  from  New  Eng- 
land, 242  from  the  Eastern  States,  197  from 
the  Southern  States,  154  from  the  Pacific,  and 
54  from  the  Western  States.  One  can  readily 
imagine  i>eople  in  New  York  City  and  Brook- 
lyn, whose  savings  banks  hold  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  aggregate  deposits  of  the  country 
— in  Boston,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore,Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco,  the 
other  big  centers  of  savings  deposits — asking 
how  their  neighbors  in  so  many  of  the  other 
States  can  possibly  get  along  with  so  few  such 
institutions  at  hand.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
number  in  some  places  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  eighteen 
States  possessing  fewer  than  ten  savings 
banks,  five  with  only  two,  and  several  with 


but  one  each.  Indeed  there  are  a  few  that 
have  no  savings  banks  at  all.  It  is  the  filling 
of  this  void  that  affords  one  of  the  many 
excuses  for  the  existence  of  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Banks.  How  well  those  institutions  are 
fulfilling  their  mission  in  this  respect  will  be 
impossible  to  say  until  more  complete  returns 
from  them  become  available.  At  last  account 
they  had  received  aggregate  deposits  some- 
what in  excess  of  $2,000,000 — a  satisfactory 
showing  considering  the  comparatively  short 
time  the  system  has  been  in  working  order. 

Is  the  Time  Ripe  for  Investment? 

TT  has  long  been  the  habit  of  those  who 
■'■  want  to  sell  bonds  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
savings  banks  and  insurance  companies  to 
see  what  attitude  they  take  toward  the 
market  for  securities.  Such  institutions  are 
masters  in  the  science  of  investment.  They 
observe  financial  aftairs  closely  at  all  times, 
have  at  their  finger  tips  a  great  mass  of  experi- 
ence to  guide  them  in  making  their  selections, 
and  generally  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
prices  that  look  attractive.  Of  course,  they 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely  "out  of  the 
market"  as  the  bankers  say,  but  during  the 
last  few  months  they  have  not  been  buying 
bonds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  furnish  the 
dealers  with  a  great  deal  of  encouragement. 
Observers  say  that  now,  however,  they  are 
beginning  to  "nibble"  and  that  this  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  brightening  outlook  for  the 
investment  market. 

One  reason  for  the  more  favorable  attitude 
of  the  savings  banks  in  this  respect  is,  of 
course,  the  strengthening  of  their  position  as 
a  whole  in  the  matter  of  deposits  as  shown  by 
the  Comptroller  of  Currency's  report.  Those 
in  charge  of  these  institutions  feel,  in  other 
words,  that  the  time  has  about  arrived  when 
they  can  begin  to  seek  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  a  part  of  those  deposits. 

Prudent  individual  investors  might  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  take  the  hint  from  the 
big  institutions  in  times  like  the  present,  not 
only  with  a  view  to  being  able  to  enter  the 
market  before  all  of  the  bargains  are  gone, 
but  also  to  determine  what  are  the  safest 
securities  to  buy. 

Market  Prices 

AS  usual,  after  every  severe  decline  in  the 
prices  of  investment  securities  such  as 
the  one  which  culminated  late  in  September, 
the  bond  market  is  being  pointed  to  as  an 
example  of  steadiness. 
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How  many  people  there  are  who  profit  by 
the  comparisons  which  it  is  always  possible 
to  make  at  such  times  between  bonds  and 
stocks,  especially  those  issues  which  are 
actively  traded  in  in  the  public  market,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  Undoubtedly  their 
number  is  large,  for  it  is  not  recorded  that 
the  market  ever  passed  through  an  extended 
period  of  falling  prices  without  scores  of 
inexperienced  investors  in  shares  taking 
fright  at  little  more  than  the  daily  records 
of  quotations,  and  finally  disposing  of  their 
holdings  at  or  near  the  lowest  points  of 
the  decline.  Some  are  made  distrustful 
of  securities  in  general.  Others  turn  even- 
tually to  bonds  as  the  more  stable  things 
to  own,  even  though  these  may  reduce  the 
annual  income  by  one  or  two  per  cent. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture where  the  experienced  investor  in  high- 
grade  stocks  is  the  central  figure.  He  under- 
stands that  in  such  a  market  the  quotations 
recorded  on  the  "tape"  are,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  as  measuring  changes  in  underlying 
values  from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week. 
Therefore,  he  sees  no  cause  to  worry — he 
collects  his  dividends  when  they  fall  due,  and 
tells  you  confidently  that  prices  will  go  up 
again  sometime.  He  may  even  invest  more 
money  at  the  lower  prices. 

But  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
from  temperament  alone  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire experience  of  that  sort.  For  such  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  listed  stocks, 
no  matter  how  good  they  may  be  intrinsically, 
are  not  desirable  investments.  As  between 
the  man  who  buys  stocks  in  that  category 
and  the  man  who  buys  good  bonds,  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  the  latter's  investment 
position  in  times  of  unsettled  markets  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


PRICE  SEP-    HIGH     DECLINE 
STOCKS  TEMBER       SINCE         PER 

29  JAN   I        $1000 

Atchison  common 99  116^3  $176.25 

Pennsylvania 1,18%  130 -8      1 13-75 

Southern  Pacific.  .  .    104 }-2  I26?s     218.75 

Union  Pacific  common ,  153^^2  ^92^k     388.75 

Northern  Pacific 110%  I37'8     271.25 

Great  Northern 119  140         210.00 

Louisville  &  Nashville 136}^  156^^     200.00 

Lehigh  Valley 151  iSilg     30125 

Delaware  &  Hudson 159^^  174^8      153-75 

Chicago  Northwestern  Com.  1381^  i5o3-l     123.75 

Average  decline  per  $1000 $215.75 


PRICE  SEP-   HIGH     DECLINE 
BONDS  TEMBER       SINCE         PER 

29  JAN  I        $1000 

Atchison  Adjustment  4's.  ..  .   913^2  92H  $10.00 

St.  Paul  Debenture  4's           .   92  93^  11.25 

Big  Four  (General  4's 92^4  95  27.50 

Colo.  &  Southern  First  4's.  .  95 ^^  97 J^  20.00 
(it.  Nor.-C.  B.  &  g.  Col.  4's  95M  98  22.50 
N.  Y.  Central  Debenture  4's  92%  94^2  I7-50 
N.  &  W.  Divisional  &  First  4's  92}s  94  16.25 
So.  Pacific-San  Franci.sco  Ter- 
minal 4's 9o5^  93V8  25.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  Refunding 

4's 92K  95  25.00 

Wis.  Central  First  4's 93J4  93-:'s  3.75 

Average  decline  per  $1,000 $17.88 

The  figures  indicate  for  stocks  an  average 
decline  from  the  high  prices  of  the  year 
twelve  times  as  great  as  the  average  decline 
in  bonds  for  each  $icoo  invested.  At  the 
September  prices  the  average  yield  on  the  ten 
stocks  mentioned  wasabout  5.8opercent.,and 
on  the  bonds  it  was  about  4.50  per  cent.  The 
diflference  of  more  than  iX  per  cent,  sacri- 
ficed by  the  purchaser  of  the  latter  kind  of 
securities  might  be  called  the  "price. current" 
for  increased  safety  and  stability  of  market 
value. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  the 
so-called  "standard"  issues  of  bonds,  of 
which  those  named  in  the  table  are  fairly 
typical,  are  the  only  kinds  of  securities  whose 
market  is  little  affected  by  temporary  influ- 
ences. Mortgages,  for  example,  possess  the 
characteristic  of  stability  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  form  of  investment;  municipal 
bonds,  with  some  exceptions,  are  scarcely  less 
satisfactory  in  this  respect;  unlisted  public 
service  corporation  bonds  have  an  excellent 
market  record;  and  it  is  even  asserted  by 
authorities  that  the  good  dividend-paying 
public  utility  stocks  experienced  less  than  a 
two  per  cent,  decline  in  the  recent  slump.  To 
these  might  be  added  certain  of  the  best  issues 
of  unlisted  industrial  preferred  stocks,  and 
from  such  a  selection  it  would  be  possible  to 
pick  for  the  conservative  buyer,  as  a  well- 
diversified  investment  for  permanent  in- 
come, securities  that  would  stand  on  their 
own  merits  and  with  market  prices  never 
varying  to  the  extent  of  throwing  the  investor 
into  a  state  of  alarm.  Securities  like  these  are 
not  readily  convertible  into  cash  under  all 
circumstances,  but  other  merits  which  they 
possess  will  be  found  to  outweigh  that  con- 
sideration in  the  cases  of  at  least  six  investors 
out  of  every  ten. 


THE   SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR 
IN   HISTORY' 

The  Story  Told  by  a  Participant 


nr^HERE  are  two  "outstanding  features  in  the 
-^  book  on  the  Spanish-American  War,  by  Rear- 
Admiral  French  E.  Chadwick,  U.  S.  N.,  retired. 
One  is  the  evidence  that  we  are  already  so  far  away 
from  the  war  that  one  of  the  strongest  partisans  in 
the  unfortunate  Sampson-Schley  controversy  can 
write  an  exhaustive  history  of  that  conflict  without 
dragging  in  any  phase  of  the  dispute;  and  the  other 
is  that,  although  the  author  is  a  naval  man,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  army  attitude 
toward  the  method  of  prosecuting  hostilities  at 
several  stages  of  the  war.  This  criticism  deals 
with  the  manner  of  subjecting  the  soldiers  in  Cuba 
to  certain  hardships  in  marching,  with  the  failure 
to  provide  the  men  after  debarking  with  tobacco, 
and  with  bringing  a  large  part  of  the  army  into 
position  for  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  by  one  very 
rough  and  narrow  road;  and  with  many  other  de- 
tails of  operations  during  the  Santiago  campaign. 

Nowhere  has  a  more  serious  charge  been  brought 
against  the  conduct  of  the  land  operations  than 
that  made  by  Admiral  Chadwick  in  Chapter  III, 
Volume  II,  when  he  aims  to  show  that  but  for  an  in- 
explicable exhibition  of  obtuseness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  army  the  land  battle  at  Santiago 
might  have  been  avoided  and  the  lives  lost  in  the 
engagement  of  San  Juan  and  the  subsequent  fight- 
ing might  have  been  saved.  The  responsibility  for 
the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
the  naval  authority  lays  at  the  door  of  the  military 
authorities  who,  he  believes,  failed  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  American  fleet  off  the  harbor  to 
the  movement  projected  against  Santiago  by  way 
of  the  El  Pozo  road  and  San  Juan  Hill.  If  they  had 
known  the  ability  of  the  fleet's  guns  to  render  un- 
tenable the  position  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  San 
Juan  Hill  region,  the  latter  could  not  have  held  a 
position  there  and  the  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  the  American  troops  would  have  been  difficult  to 
make,  through  a  want  of  proper  terrain  for  defence. 
Admiral  Chadwick's  vigorous  words  on  this  point 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  believes  a  terril)le 
mistake  was  made  by  Shaftcr's  army  in  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  proximity  of  the  fleet  and  that 
the  lives  so  gallantly  given  for  the  great  Republic 
on  July  I,  1898,  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  ig- 
norance. On  page  57  of  the  second  volume, 
Admiral  Chadwick  says: 

"It  would  have  lieen  impossible  to  hold  in  posi- 
tion a  force  occupying  such  an  extent  of  ground  as 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  utilization  of, 
say,  nine  thousand  men,  only  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  t  lie  sea  occupied  by  a  fleet  in  which  there  were 
over  one  hundred  guns  which  could  ha\c  l)een 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  position.  .  .  .  MoreoAcr, 
it  may  be  said  that  had  I  he  admiral  [Sampson]  been 
informed  of  the  situation  before  the  battle  to  come 
later,  these  guns  coidd  have  been  used  against  the 
Spanish  position  on  San  Juan  Hill  .  .  .  and  the 
situation  made  untenal)!('.  I  lad  this  been  done, 
it  is  probable  that  no  action  would  have  taken 
place  outside  of  Santiago  and  that  the  Spanish 


troops  would  have  become  so  demoralized  that 
the  American  troops  could  have  entered  the  city 
at  once  with  little  or  no  difficulty." 

From  June  27  the  Spaniards  had  been  busy 
throwing  up  the  entrenchments  on  the  San  Juan 
elevations  from  which  was  to  come  the  murderous 
fire  that  was  to  send  so  many  Americans  to  their 
death  on  July  i.  Yet  day  and  night  from  the  easy 
distance  of  eight  thousand  yards,  between  four 
and  five  miles,  half  a  hundred  guns  could  have 
dropped  a  continuous  shower  of  shell  upon  the 
position,  making  it  absolutely  untenable.  It  was 
impossible  for  Sampson  to  know  of  these  possibili- 
ties latent  in  his  guns  to  stop  the  war  then  and 
there  without  information  from  the  general  com- 
manding the  land  forces,  and  the  author  kindly 
suggests  that  the  possibility  of  such  accuracy  in 
long-range  firing  had  not  occurred  to  the  land 
commander.  Though  Admiral  Chadwick  blames 
the  system  of  army  administration  then  existing 
for  this  lack  of  coordination  between  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  especially  ascribes  it  to  the  want  of 
a  general  staff  system  in  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  departments,  still  the  general  reader  may  have 
the  unpleasant  feeling  that  the  science  of  ballistics 
had  reached  a  degree  of  development  that  did  not 
call  for  a  general  staft'  to  make  apparent  the  range 
of  the  motiern  ship's  guns  or  to  suggest  their  adapt- 
al)ility  to  the  necessities  of  the  invading  forces. 

Not  only  here  was  an  opportunity  lost  to  end  the 
war  without  the  loss  of  life  that  eventually  oc- 
curred. Admiral  Chadwick  feels  that  in  the  plan 
of  Admiral  Sampson  to  make  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Havana  with  the  fleet  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  lay  an  easy  way  to  give  the  United  States  so 
commanding  a  position  in  Cuba  as  to  make  further 
resistance  futile  if  not  ridiculous.  If  the  army 
failed  to  make  use  of  the  navy's  guns  to  keep  the 
Spaniards  away  from  San  Juan  Hill,  the  author 
holds  the  Navy  Department  remiss  this  time  for 
having  interposed  an  objection  to  attacking  Ha- 
\'ana,  that  ^^■as  wholly  unjustified  either  from  a  mil- 
itary or  a  humanitarian  \4cwpoint.  Sampson  had 
sliown  that  the  guns  of  the  fleet  could  be  trained 
upon  the  city  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its  sur- 
render certain;  but  the  Navy  Department  put  a 
veto  upon  this  plan  through  a  communication  sent 
to  .\dmiral  Sampson  on  July  6,  1898,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Long  who  ga\'e  two  reasons  whj'  such 
an  attack  should  not  be  made,  the  first  of  which 
was  thus  phrased:  "There  may  be  no  United 
States  troops  to  occupy  any  captured  stronghold, 
or  to  protect  from  riot  and  arson  until  after  the 
dry  season  begins  about  the  first  of  October." 

In  several  other  places  in  these  two  volumes  the 
author  refers  to  certain  communications  of  Span- 
ish officials  as  "amazing."  One  wonders  how 
Admiral  Chadwick  would  like  to  qualify  the  above 
reixson  if  he  felt  as  free  to  do  so  as  in  the  case  of  the 

I  The  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  Span- 
ish-American War.  By  French  Ensor  Clhadwick.  Koar  Ad- 
miral, U.  S.  Navy,  i-otired.    2  Vols.    Scribncr's.    926  pp.    $7. 
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Spanish  dispatches.  However,  he  docs  call  the 
reason  "invalid,"  on  the  ground  that  "no  com- 
mander can  allow  himself  to  forego  a  great  and 
decisive  military  success  such  as  the  capture  of 
Havana  would  have  been  for  fear  of  'riot  and  ar- 
son' within.  Strasburg  and  Paris  were  bom- 
barded nearly  a  generation  before  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  without  reference  to  the  destruction 
whether  of  life  or  property."  But  turning  from 
historical  analogies,  the  author  finds  such  an  attack 
would  have  been  warranted  by  the  speedier  end  it 
would  have  put  to  the  war  and  by  the  lessening  of 
the  casualties  of  battle,  "the  truly  humane  thing 
being,"  he  says,  "to  do  that 
at  all  risks  which  will  cer- 
tainly bring  an  early  end 
to  hostilities." 

Extraordinary  ineptitude 
was  shown  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  in  their 
management  of  the  war, 
but  after  reading  Ad- 
miral Chadwick's  analy- 
sis of  the  treatment  by  the 
administration  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  fifty-million- 
do  1 1  a  r  appropriation  for 
national  defense,  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  noth- 
ing done  or  left  undone  by 
the  Spaniards  could  have 
exceeded  the  blind  fatuity 
that  had  prevented  the 
quartermaster,  commissary, 
and  medical  departments 
up  to  April  23,  1898,  from 
going  outside  their  ordi- 
nary routine  and  from  prof- 
iting, as  they  should  have 
profited,  from  the  liberality 
of  the  American  people. 
Even  at  this  remove  of 
time,  Admiral  Chadwick  is 
stirred  deeply  by  such  a 
legal  construction  as  that 
which  started  that  multi- 
tude of  brave  American 
soldiers  toward  the  grave, 
victims   of   typhoid  and 


ADMIRAL    FRENCH    E.    CHADWICK 

(A  gallant  participant  in  the  Spanish-American  War 
who  has  written  the  most  complete  and  author- 
itative account  of  the  struggle) 


other  fevers  and  of  the  want    of   proper  medical    ish  War  yet  written. 

attention,  and  he  writes  thus  strongly  of  that  mis-    self  for  the  task  by  extensive  study  of  the  diplo 


tana,  and  with  nothing  which  could  be  called 
shelter,  must  be  laid  much  of  the  suffering  and 
death  in  the  Santiago  army."  Of  the  special  war 
appropriation  much  had  been  used  in  preparation 
by  the  ordnance  and  engineer  and  signal-service 
departments,  and,  to  the  author,"  provision  for  the 
healthful  support  of  men  who  might  be  called  into 
service  and  who  were  to  use  the  guns,  projectiles, 
and  powder  which  it  was  ruled  could  be  bought 
would  seem  as  vital  an  element  of  defense  as  these 
latter." 

Admiral  Chadwick  is  singularly  well  equipped 
for  writing  of  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  captain 
of  the  United  States  ar- 
mored cruiser  New  York, 
the  flagship  of  Rear 
Admiral  Sampson,  com- 
n.ander-in-chief  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron 
during  the  Spanish  War, 
and  at  the  same  time  the 
admiral's  chief  of  staff.  He 
had  also  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
that  investigated  at  Ha- 
vana, just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  war,  the  sinking 
of  the  battleship  Maine. 
^^  hile  his  close  and  cordial 
relations  with  the  admiral 
n  ake  it  natural  that  he 
should  be  tempted  to  dwell 
with  some  emphasis  upon 
the  abilities  of  his  superior 
he  is  able  to  do  so  without 
reopening  any  of  the  phases 
of  the  naval  controversy 
that  raged  so  bitterly  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  first  volume  begins 
abruptly  but  agreeably 
with  the  movements  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron 
a  few  weeks  before  the 
war,  and  the  history  ends 
with  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

In  many  respects  this  is 
the  best  history  of  the  Span- 
The  author  prepared  him- 


tration.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  an  interpreta- 
tion which  could  separate  shelter,  clothing,  food,  and 
medicine  from  the  gun  as  part  of  the  preparation  for 
defense.  To  this  unwise  decision  which  sent  troops 
to  the  tropics  in  the  heavy  clothing  worn  in  Mon- 


Spain,  the  fruit  of  these  researches  having  appeared 
two  years  ago  in  a  volume  of  more  than  six  hundred 
pages,  the  purpose  of  that  book  being  to  afford  a 
preliminary  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  war  as  it 
now  comes  from  the  press. 
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TRAVEL    AND   DESCRIPTION 

'^T^HE  English  translation  of  Federico  Garlanda's 
book  "The  New  Italy"  ^  appears  at  a  very 
auspicious  moment.  Signor  (iarlanda,  who  is  a 
professor  in  the  Royal  University  at  Rome,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  United  States  some  years  ago.  Upon 
his  return  he  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
articles  severely  criticizing  the  administrative 
methods  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  the  kingdom  for  which  the  government  is,  he 
claims,  largely  responsible.  So  frank  and  un- 
complimentary were  many  of  these  comments, 
that  the  author  could  not  get  a  publisher  for  them 
until  he  hit  upon  the  device  of  claiming  that  he 
was  merely  the  translator  of  this  series  of  "Letters 
of  a  Yankee,"  written  from  home  to  his  friends  in 
America.  Under  this  guise  he  secured  the  pub- 
lication of  the  book.  Mr.  Garlanda  reviews  Italian 
history  and  shows  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  govern- 
ment has  made  a  number  of  fatal  errors,  chief 
among  which  are  centralization  and  bureaucracy. 
The  Italian  fiscal  system,  he  says,  is  all  wrong, — 
especially  taxation.  Education  and  art  are  on  a 
false  basis.  The  courts  are  dominated  by  a  "false 
sentimentalism."  Literature  and  the  press  are 
unprogressivc,  and  the  efhciency  of  the  army  is 
largely  on  paper.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  spare 
some  American  habits  and  customs,  slyly  and  by 
indirection  indicating  their  weak  poinLs.  Italian 
family  life,  he  insists,  is  the  best  part  of  the  Italian 
nation.  It  is  "one  of  the  most  healthy  and  firmly 
constituted  in  the  world."  The  translation  of 
this  volume  is  by  M.  E.  Wood. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  such  a  study  of 
"The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,"^  as  Professor  Percival 
Lowell  would  write,  the  first  point  presented 
would  be  the  differences  between  the  Oriental  and 
Occidental  systems  of  life  and  living.  To  the 
mind's  eye  the  country  of  the  Orient,  says  Pro- 
fessor Lowell,  "is  one  huge,  comical  antithesis  of 
our  own."  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  to  one 
anxious  of  conforming  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  "the  only  road  to  right  lies  in 
following  unswervingly  that  course  which  his  in- 
herited instincts  assure  him  to  be  wrong."  And 
yet,  "these  people  are  human  beings."  Keeping 
these  two  facts  in  mind,  the  humanity  and  the 
difference  of  the  Asiatic,  we  have  the  key  to  the 
strange  ideas,  customs,  and  habits  of  Oriental 
peoples  as  they  are  shown  in  their  religious  observ- 
ances, their  literature,  art,  language,  and  family 
life.  Dr.  Lowell's  book  "The  Soul  of  the  Far 
East"  is  illustrated. 

Quite  a  different  book  on  the  East  is  "Surface 
Japan,  Short  Notes  of  a  Swift  Survey, "^  by  Don  C. 
Seitz.  This  book,  finely  illustrated  in  color,  is  a 
graphically,  sympathetically  written,  account  of 
a  journey  recently  made  by  Mr.  Seitz  through 
Japan.  His  impressions  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  book,  "I  saw  simply  a 
smiling  country,   full   of  amiable,   orderly  people 

'The  New  Italy.  By  Federico  Garlanda.  Translated 
»)y  M.  E.  Wood.     Putnam.     40C  pp.     $2. 

»Tho  Soul  of  the  Far  East.  Uy  Percival  Lowell.  Tho 
Macmillan  Company.     226  pp.,  ill.     $1.00. 

'Surface  Japan.  IJy  Don  O.  Hcitz.  Hai-per  &  Brothers. 
ir>H  pp..  ill.     $1.00. 


striving  to  gain  not  the  mastery  but  the  esteem  of 
mankind,  and  wishing  only  to  stand  foursquare  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow!" 

The  story  of  the  mountain  scaling  experiences  of 
Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  probably  the  most  successful 
woman  climber  in  the  world,  now  appears  in  book 
form  under  the  title  "A  Search  for  the  Apex  of 
America."  ^  Miss  Peck  tells  of  her  experiences  and 
achievements  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  of  her 
ascent  of  Mt.  Huascaran,  "with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  country  and  people  below."  The 
volume  is  illustrated  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author.  Miss  Peck  writes  in  a  pleasing, 
interesting  way,  and  her  book  is  the  story  of  the 
adventures  of  a  plucky,  persevering  woman.  It 
is  well  worth  reading. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Near  East  has  been 
the  seat  and  the  reason  for  more  wars  than  any 
other  section  of  the  habitable  globe.  This  fact — 
for  it  is  a  fact — is  the  theme  upon  which  Mr.  11. 
Charles  Woods  has  written  his  book  "The  Danger 
Zone  of  Europe."*  In  this  zone  Turkey  and  the 
Balkans,  the  latter  including  Greece,  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  open  war  for  years  and  actually  in  a 
state  of  internal  war  for  even  a  longer  period.  For 
many  reasons,  political,  economic,  racial,  religious, 
this  region  will  perhaps  always  remain  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Mr.  Woods, 
who  recently  returned  from  two  extended  tours 
through  Southeastern  Europe,  made  since  the 
advent  of  the  constitutional  regime  in  Turkey, 
points  out  these  reasons  and  considers,  among 
other  topics,  the  Young  Turk  government,  the 
Turkish  army,  the  Albanian,  Armenian,  and  Cre- 
tan questions,  Bulgarian  relations  to  the  Porte, 
and  the  probable  future  of  Servia,  Montenegro,  and 
Bosnia.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many 
views  and  portraits,  chiefly  of  the  statesmen  and 
politicians  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  recent  changes  in  the  Near  East. 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  of  hunters'  narra- 
tives, for  which  the  house  of  Scribner  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  Charles  Sheldon's  account  of  his 
explorations  for  wild  sheep  in  "The  Wilderness  of 
the  Upper  Yukon."  ^  Mr.  Sheldon  tells  us  that 
nearly  all  the  mountains  on  which  he  hunted,  with 
the  exception  of  Plateau  Mountain  and  those  near 
Watson  River,  were  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  white 
man  or  Indian.  In  this  primeval  wilderness  the 
sheep  had  been  practically  undisturbed.  Mr.  Shel- 
don was  compelled,  therefore,  to  make  actual 
expk^rations  in  pursuit  of  his  quest.  His  book 
naturally  contains  descriptions  of  the  country  that 
he  traversed,  and  so  it  has  developed  into  some- 
thing much  more  important  than  a  hunting  story. 
The  volume  is  well  supplied  with  photographic 
illustrations. 

A  new  book  of  travel  by  the  author  of  "A 
Vagabond  Journey  Around  the  World,"  Harry  A. 
Franck,  describes  "Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain."'' 
This     young    American    globe     trotter    recently 

«A  Search  for  the  Apex  of  America.  By  Annie  S.  Peck. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co..  370  pp.,  ill.     $;{.50. 

'The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe.  By  H.  Charles  Woods. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co..  328  pp.,  ill.     $3.50. 

'The  Wilderness  of  tho  Upper  Yukon.  By  Charles 
Sheldon.     Scrihner's.     354  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

'Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain.  By  Harry  A.  Pranck. 
Century  Company.    370  pp..  ill.    $2. 
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covered  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
on  foot,  and  twice  that  distance  by  third-class  rail. 
It  is  with  the  purpose  of  recording  some  of  the  new 
facts  and  impressions  which  were  brought  to  his 
mind  that  this  volume  has  been  written,  and  also 
with  the  idea  of  answering  the  question  "often  put 
to  me  since  my  return:  how  can  a  man  make  such 
a  journey  on  $172?"  Mr.  Franck  has  a  sense  of 
humor  and  humanity,  and  his  experiences  as  re- 
lated make  up  an  interesting  story.  The  volume 
is  illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs,  new  and 
good,  taken  by  the  author  himself. 

Another  book  of  impressions  of  travel  in  Spain 
under  the  general  title  "Spanish  Sketches "^  has 
been  put  together  with  some  fine  color  illustra- 
tions by  p:dward  Penfield.  The  text  comple- 
ments the  illustrations,  and  is  written  easily  in  an 
almost  conversational  tone. 

A  very  readable  volume  on  the  "lure  of  Mexico" 
has  been  made  by  Wallace  Gillpatrick,  out  of  a 
series  of  sketches  contributed  by  him  some  years 
or  so  ago  to  the  Mexican  Herald,  under  the  title 
"The  Man  Who  Likes  Mexico." ^  A  casual  trip 
to  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  busi- 
ness purposes  was  stretched  out  into  nearly  six 
years  of  travel  and  adventure.  Mr.  Gillpatrick 
takes  the  Mexican  people  at  their  face  value  and 
looks  for  the  bright  rather  than  the  dark  things 
about  them.  He  finds  a  good  deal  more  that  is 
sunny  in  the  people,  as  well  as  in  the  climate,  than 
most  Americans  who  have  written  on  our  neigh- 
boring republic.  Excellent  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

A  book,  chiefly  of  antiquarian  interest,  but  fur- 
nishing an  excellent  study  in  the  development  of 
travel  as  a  means  of  education,  is  Mr.  E.  S.  Bates' 
"Touring  in  1600,"^  "an  anecdotal  and  hitherto 
unprinted  account  of  European  travel  in  Eliza- 
bethan times  with  comments  on  the  'grand  tour,' 
inns,  highwaymen,  sea  travel,  piccaros,  and  all 
circumstances  of  this  picturesque  period," — and 
with  some  entertaining  illustrations  reproduced 
from  old  prints. 

The  "Labrador  Journal"^  of  Captain  Cart- 
wright,  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  that  pioneer 
settler  for  sixteen  years,  beginning  with  1770,  has 
been  edited  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend.  There  are 
manj-  illustrations  and  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Grenfell. 

The  study  of  "A  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  in  the 
Whaler  Aurora,"*  by  David  Moore  Lindsay,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  search  for  the  Greely 
expedition  in  which  the  Aurora  participated.  Seal 
and  whale  fishing  are  described,  and  there  are  some 
graphic  pictures. 

BIOGRAPHY   AND   RECOLLECTIONS 

During  the  past  summer,  the  American  people, 
without  regard  to  sectarian  opinions,  have  joined 
in  spirit  in  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Cardinal  Gibbons'  assumption  of 
the  Red  Hat.  In  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  jjriesthood,  the  Cardinal 
is  one  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  America.  It 
is  therefore  fitting  that  there  should  appear,  at  this 
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time,  the  published  story  of  his  life.  The  biog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  Allen  S.  Will,  is  a  comprehensive 
story.*'  The  account  of  Cardinal  Gibbon's  life  from 
the  date  of  his  birth  in  Baltimore,  July  23,  1834, 
up  to  the  official  celebration  in  that  city  during 
the  summer,  presents  a  very  human,  active,  broad- 
minded  personality  of  exalted  ideals,  shrewd, 
practical  insight  into  life,  and  robust  American 
patriotism.  Dr.  Will's  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  other  pictures. 

One  of  the  fascinating  "by  products"  of  Pro- 
fessor GuglielmoFerrero's  study  of  Roman  history, 
the  chief  result  of  which  we  saw  several  years  ago 
in  his  monumental  work  "The  Greatness  and  De- 
cline of  Rome,"  is  a  recently  issued  volume  on 
"The  Women  of  the  Cesars."'  Picking  out  the 
most  dramatic  period  in  Roman  history.  Dr. 
Ferrero,  who  is  personally  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  living  historians,  considered,  in  his 
vivid,  scholarly  way,  the  lives,  aims,  ambitions, 
and  achievements  of  those  imperial  ladies  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  history  of  Rome.  The 
general  status  of  women  in  ancient  Rome  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Romans  toward  marriage  is  first 
considered.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  Livia  and 
Julia,  on  the  daughters  of  Agrippa,  on  Tiberius  and 
Agrippa,  on  the  sisters  of  Caligula  and  the  marriage 
of  Messalina,  and  on  Agrippa,  the  mother  of  Nero. 
An  excellent  picture  of  the  domestic  life  and  the 
family  customs  of  the  Romans  is  given  by  this 
volume,  which  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  old 
paintings,  statues,  and  coins,  as  well  as  some 
drawings  by  Andre  Castaigne. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  before  long  Mr. 
James  Huneker,  in  his  brilliant  literary  journey 
through  the  history  of  music,  would  rerch  Franz 
Liszt.*  There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  amount  of 
material  in  Liszt's  life  for  such  a  biographical 
sketch  as  Mr.  Huneker  knows  so  well  how  to  write. 
The  real  and  the  legendary  Liszt,  his  art  and  his 
character,  his  frailties  and  his  genius,  even  his 
favorite  pupils  are  the  themes  of  chapters.  There 
are  a  number  of  exceedingly  interesting  illustra- 
tions, most  of  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  entirely 
new  to  print. 

A  most  readable  book  of  reminiscences  is  Mr. 
William  C.  Hudson's  "  Random  Recollections  of  an 
Old  Political  Reporter." »  Mr.  Hudson's  forty- 
four  years'  experience  as  a  staff  writer  on  political 
subjects  for  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  qualifies  him 
to  write  with  a  sure  touch  on  the  political  history 
of  his  time.  However,  the  author's  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  write  a  i)olitical  history  in  the  accepted 
and  conventional  form,  since  there  are  others  who 
can  do  that  as  well  as  he.  But  Mr.  Hudson 
has  himself  been  an  active  participant  in  some 
of  the  most  important  developments  of  party 
politics  during  the  past  thirty  years.  When 
he  recalls  the  personalities  and  events  associated 
with  the  career  of  Grover  Cleveland,  he  writes  as 
from  "the  inside."  His  book  is  a  very  real  and 
vital  contribution  to  the  history  of  his  time. 

It  happens  that  another  book  of  recollections"* 
published  this  autumn  covers  almost  identically 
the  same  period  as  that  covered  by  Mr.  Hudson's 
memories  of  an  "Old  Political  Reporter."    Colonel 
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W.  H.  Crook,  who  has  been  in  continuous  service 
at  the  White  House  for  forty-six  years,  has  related 
the  home  life  of  our  Presidents  from  Lincoln  to 
Roosevelt.  This  is  a  side  of  the  White  House  life 
that  has  received  slight  attention  in  literature,  yet 
it  has  a  fascinating  interest  for  all  Americans. 
Colonel  Crook  is  not  concerned  so  much  with  the 
political  or  public  aspects  of  the  Presidential  ca- 
reers on  which  he  touches,  but  it  is  his  desire  rather 
to  give,  in  his  unpretentious  book,  some  clue  to 
the  personal  and  intimate  relations  of  the  Presi- 
dents in  their  family  life.  Colonel  Crook  began  as 
the  bodyguard  of  President  Lincoln.  Naturally 
the  most  interesting  anecdotal  material  of  the 
volume  is  contained  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Lincoln.  Colonel  Crook's  relations  with  each 
succeeding  administration  have  enabled  him  to 
portray  the  social  life  of  the  Presidents  and  their 
families  in  a  strikingly  realistic  way. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  suggestive  biographies 
of  the  year  is  that  of  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  the  Southern 
educational  statesman,  written  by  President  Edwin 

A.  Alderman  and  Armistead  C.  Gordon.^  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Curry  left  a  great  mass  of  unpublished 
papers,  journals,  and  correspondence,  and  the  task 
of  his  biographers  has  been  largely  one  of  selection 
from  this  abundant  material.  Dr.  Curry  is  re- 
membered at  the  North  chiefly  because  of  his  im- 
portant service  as  general  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  for  his  important  work  throughout  the 
South  in  the  interest  of  education.  He  was 
American  Minister  to  Spain  in  President  Cleve- 
land's first  administration,  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  political  writings  and  official  reports. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  fre- 
quently addressed  the  legislatures  of  the  Southern 
States  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  change 
that  has  come  about  in  his  lifetime  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Curry  began  his  campaign 
for  the  public  schools  in  1881,  the  total  school 
revenue  of  the  South  amounted^to  only  $6,000,000, 
whereas  in  the  year  1910  the  expenditure  ap- 
proximated $38,000,000.  The  change  in  public 
sentiment  that  has  worked  this  transformation  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent efforts  of  Dr.  Curry. 

In    the    Iowa    Biographical    Series,    edited    by 

B.  F.  Shambaugh,  Louis  Pelzer  contributes  a  life 
of  Henry  Dodge,^  Governor  of  the  original  Terri- 
tory of  Wisconsin  (which  embraced  the  country 
that  was  subsequently  erected  into  the  Territory 
of  Iowa)  and  in  later  life  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Henry  Dodge  lived 
the  life  of  the  typical  pioneer  of  his  time,  having 
been  born  at  V'incennes,  Ind.,  in  1782,  passing  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  Missouri,  commanding 
the  Mounted  Rangers  in  the  incessant  frontier 
warfare  with  the  Indians,  exploiting  lead  mines  of 
Missouri,    Illinois,   and   Michigan   Territory,   and 

'J.  Ij.  M.  Gurry:  A  Biography.  By  Edwin  A.  AUiprman 
&  Armistead  C.  Ciordon.  Macmillan  Company.  408  pp., 
port;.     .'S2. 

2  Ilonry  DodRO.  By  Irf>ui.s  Pelzor.  The  State  Historical 
Society  of  Iowa.     200  pp.,  port. 


later  becoming  one  of  the  founders  of  a  substantial 
American  commonwealth. 

THE   AMERICAN    DRAMA 

Although  the  literary  critic  "contents  himself 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  American  drama,  and 
never  has  been,"  Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  has 
written  a  volume  designed  to  meet  "a  want  which 
some  day  will  be  felt."  Because  "the  American 
drama  is  a  fact,  because  it  has  a  body  whatever  the 
value  of  its  spirit,"  Mr.  Moses  has  attempted  to 
emphasize  "the  individual  contributions  to  the  idea 
of  an  American  drama,  to  summarize  the  striking 
qualities  of  dramatists  who  are  original  in  position, 
to  enumerate  the  social  and  economic  causes 
affecting  the  theater,  and  through  the  theater, 
limiting  the  dramatist's  work."  The  volume  is 
illustrated  with  portraits.' 

REFERENCE   BOOKS 

The  fifth  edition  of  "Wer  Ist's,"  the  German 
"Who's  Who,"  the  issue  for  191 1,  comes  to  us 
from  the  press  of  H.  A.  Ludwig  Dagener,  Leipsic. 
It  is  much  enlarged  and  improved  over  preceding 
editions,  containing  in  all  more  than  1700  pages. 

The  proceedings'*  in  full  of  the  International 
Congress  (held  at  Washington,  December  15-17, 
1910),  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  have  been 
brought  out  in  neat  book  form.  All  the  speeches 
are  reported.     There  is  an  appendix  and  an  index. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
to  publish  in  this  department  notices  of  technical 
law  books,  but  we  gladly  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Index- Digest  of  the  Reports  and 
Rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  * 
by  A.  B.  Van  Buren,  of  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Bar. 
There  is  ample  reason  for  exception,  since  this 
work  is  not  merely  a  handbook  for  the  use  of 
lawyers,  but  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  railroad  officials  and  of  shippers.  Under  the 
enlarged  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  Hep- 
burn bill  in  1906,  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
are  of  even  greater  importance  than  formerly. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  made  a  simple  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  points  involved  in  the  various 
decisions,  with  cross  references  to  every  case  in- 
volving the  same  principles.  Supplements  to  the 
original  volume,  published  from  time  to  time, 
bring  the  material  well  up  to  date.  The  last 
supplement  issued  bears  the  date  of  October  i, 
191 1.  The  book  has  been  commended,  not  only 
by  attorneys  and  railroad  officials,  but  by  business 
men  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  it  as  a 
manual  of  information  for  shippers. 

sTlie  American  Dramatist.  By  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
Little.  Brown  &  Co..  338  pp..  ill.     S2..'->C. 

*  Proceedings  of  International  Conference.  By  American 
Society  for  .ludicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes. 
Baltimore:  Tiie  Wavcrly  Pre-ss.    400  pp.    $1. 

'  Index-Digast  of  the  Reports  and  Ruling.s  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  By  A.  B.  Van  Buren. 
Raleigh,  N.  C:  Edwards  &  Broughton  Printing  Co. 
213  pp.     $5. 
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THE   LATE  JOSEPH   PULITZER 


(Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  died  on  October  29,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  was  justly  accorded 
a  foremost  place  among  American  journalists.  A  native  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  he  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  plunged  at  once  into  the  restless  life  of  the  new 
world.  It  was  the  last  year  of  our  Civil  War,  and  young  Pulitzer  joined  a  ca\alry  regi- 
ment and  saw  service  under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  After  the  war  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  soon  abandoned  that  profession 
for  a  reporter's  job  on  the  Westliche  Post,  a  ("lerman  newspaper  of  which  Carl  Schurz  was 
chief  eclitor.  Later  Pulitzer  became  managing  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  paper. 
In  the  meantime  he  went  into  politics,  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legislature,  and 
joined  the  Lilieral  Repul)lican  movement  of  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional  C(jnventi(jn  in  1874.  In  1878  he  bought  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  and  united  it  with 
the  Evening  Post  as  the  Post-Dispatch.  In  1883  he  bougiit  the  New  \'()rk  World  from  Jay 
f'lould  and  entirely  transformed  the  character  of  that  newspaper.  Within  four  years,  as 
a  ri'suit  of  overwork,  he  sulTered  a  breakdown  in  health  and  the  gradual  loss  of  his  sight. 
In  1890  he  was  comix'lled  to  relintjuish  the  active  editorship  of  the  World,  but  to  the  last 
the  i)olicy  of  the  paper  was  guided  and  controlled  by  him.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
Mr.  Pulitzer  has  spent  his  summers  at  Bar  Harbor  and  his  winters  at  Jekyl  Island,  da., 
or  on  the  Riviera;  for  three  years  he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  on  his  yacht  Liberty. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  amply  endowed  a  .school  of  journalism  in  connection  with  Columbia  Univer- 
sity.     His  sons,  Rali)h  and  Josejih  Pulitzer,  will  control  the  World  property.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Only  a  few  generations  ago  the  opinion  to  have  created  the  beginnings  of 
for  Liberui^ld  Ordinary  person  was  not  exj^ected  rej^resentative  government.  Russia  and  Ja- 
Progress  ^^^  ^j^,g  ^^^^  ^^  thought  to  pubHc  pan  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  giving  impor- 
matters.  Kings  ruled  by  divine  right,  and  a  tance  to  the  private  individual  and  lifting 
governing  class  had  prerogatives  which  it  him  into  citizenship.  In  England  they  are 
exercised  for  its  o\mi  benefit.  The  vast  about  to  adopt  full  manhood  suffrage  and  to 
majority  accepted  the  political  and  govern-  give  Ireland  home  rule.  In  Mexico  they  are 
mental  arrangements  to  which  they  were  struggling  against  painful  odds  to  improve 
subject,  and  occupied  themselves  in  their  governmental  conditions  and  to  lift  the 
own  realm  of  private  affairs.  They  were  masses  of  people  into  a  better  and  more  in- 
very  thankful  if  they  were  not  too  much  telligent  life.  And  from  New  York  to  Cali- 
oppressed  in  their  persons  and  their  prop-  fornia  the  reform  movement  in  politics  means 
erty,  or  molested  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  that  same  thing  in  essence,  though  the  de- 
happiness.  Unfortunately  the  old  system  tails  are  different, 
brought   comfort   and  personal   security   to 

very  few  people.     Gradually  there  made  its  ^^^  ^^^^     In  the  most  enlightened  countries, 

way  in  the  world  a  new  sense  of  personal  of         even  to-day,  a  majority  of  the 

right  and  a  new  conception  of  liberty.    There  'oi'ance     p^Qp^g    g^j-g    almost    wholly    ab- 

followed  great  public  events  like  the  Ameri-  sorbed  in  their  own  private  affairs.     There 

can   and   French   revolutions.     The   divine  are  great  numbers  who  are  always  concerned 

right  of  kings  began  to  be  questioned.    The  about  public  affairs  for  their  own  personal 

prerogatives  of  governing  classes  were  as-  reasons;  yet  there  are  always  some  people — 

sailed  and  steadily  impaired.     Theories  of  an  increasing  multitude — who  are  patriotic 

government  demanding  the  "greatest  good  enough  to  be  deeply  concerned  about  public 

of  the  greatest  number"  began  to  prevail,  affairs  because  they  seek  the  best  good  of 

"Public  opinion"  evolved  itself,  and  began  their  fellow  men.     It  has  become  a  necessary 

to  criticize,  then  slowly  to  construct.    Public  condition,  in  order  to  have  even  a  passably 

opinion  meant  merely  that  a  large  number  well-regulated  country,  that  the  interest  in 

of  people  had  become  interested  in  general  public  affairs  should  be  widespread  and  that 

affairs,  and  that  they  were  judging  things  by  it  should  be  kept  as  intelligent  and  as  un- 

the  test  of  the  public  welfare.    They  found  seliish  as  possible.     Modern  life  imposes  upon 

that  private  prosperity  was  based  upon  good  everybody    the    duty    of    good    citizenship, 

government.  Good  citizenship  in  the  full  sense  requires  a 

constant  concern  about  public  matters.    Such 
A  World-     These  movements  of  the  people  a  concern  must  take  some  part  of  a  man's 
wide  Move-    have     not      been    simultaneous  time.     If  good  citizens  are  not  willing  to  give 
throughout  the  world,  but  they  time  to  public  affairs  for  the  sake  of  wise  and 
rest    upon    the    same    deep    principles    of  efficient  government,  it  is  certain  enough  that 
human    liberty    and   social    progress.    This  a  more  selfish  class  of  citizens  will  seize  the 
is  what  the    great    struggle    going    on    in  opportunity  to  control  public  affairs  for  pri- 
China  just  now  signifies  to  uncounted  mil-  vate  advantage.    In  England,  popular  prog- 
lions    of    men.      Persia    and    Turkey    have  ress  has  had  to  fight  the  aristocratic  and 
yielded  enough  to  a  growing  force  of  public  ruling  elements,  in  order  to  change  a  govern- 
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mcnt  for  the  benefit  of  special  classes  to  a 
f^ovcrnment  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
In  the  United  States,  where  we  have  no 
special  classes,  the  result  of  negligence  always 
is  to  put  governmental  affairs  under  the 
control  of  professional  politicians  who  manage 
things  for  their  ov.n  pecuniary  gain.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  individual  citizen  are  safe 
unless  he  and  his  fellows  are  prepared  to  fight 
for  them,  not  only  on  election  day  but  on 
every  other  day  in  the  year.  In  some  re- 
spects, at  this  moment,  American  liberty  is 
less  secure  than  Turkish  or  Russian. 

„  ,.,.         There    are    times    when    almost 

Politics  1        ,  /  ,  , 

and  everybody  (except  the  greedy 
eadership  j^gj-^gf^j^ia^i-ies)  bccomes  very  tired 
of  politics.  Millions  of  citizens  wish  that 
governmental  affairs  might  become  so  ad- 
justed and  settled  that  they  could  be  for- 
gotten for  a  while.  Must  we,  they  ask  them- 
selves, be  forever  discussing  the  tariff,  the 
trusts,  the  problems  of  State  and  municipal 
administration,  and  all  the  other  insistent 
questions  of  politics  and  human  society? 
The  only  proper  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
Popular  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare 
has  been  assumed.  And  there  is  no  way, 
now,  by  which  responsibility  can  be  shifted 
from  the  people  to  a  set  of  ordained  rulers, 
without  disaster  and  loss  that  would  be  felt 
by  every  one.  The  only  thing  morally  possi- 
ble is  to  build  up  the  intelligence  and  quaUty 
of  citizenship;  to  give  democracy  its  scope; 
to  let  the  people  see  clearly  that  they  must 
gain  or  lose  in  accordance  with  their  own 
decisions.  There  are  times  when  confusion 
seems  to  prevail  in  public  affairs,  and  when 
there  is  no  leadership  of  clear  value  or  high 
authority  among  those  set  in  public  places. 
It  happens  that  this  is  the  case  just  now  in 
the  United  States.  But  this  is  no  calamity. 
Our  citizens  must  think,  not  follow.  There 
was  never  at  any  time  in  this  country  a 
better  aiffusion  of  intelligence.  So  there  is 
no  reason  for  discouragement.  The  coun- 
try's problems  will  have  to  be  threshed  out 
by  the  joint  effort  of  many  minds.  It  is  plain 
enough  now  that  there  can  be  no  other  way. 
The  day  of  dominant  personal  leadership  is 
at  an  end.  Political  salvation  cannot  come 
in  that  way.  Roosevelt  stirred  the  country 
brilliantly  and  wonderfully,  in  the  sense  of 
arousing  it  to  its  own  duties  of  effort  and 
courage  and  honesty  in  government, — all  the 
way  from  the  school  district  up  to  the  work 
of  Congress  and  the  national  Administration. 
But  Roosevelt  felt  that  as  regards  most  mat- 


ters he  was  thinking  in  unison  with  the  best 
thought  of  vast  numbers  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  well  understood  that  the  modern  com- 
munity must  learn  to  know  its  own  mind, 
that  officials  must  serve  rather  than  dominate, 
and  that  there  may  be  more  statesmanship 
in  the  head  of  some  plain  farmer  who  reads 
and  ponders  than  in  the  head  of  any  official. 

„    ..         The  men  at  Washington  are  doing 

Parties,  n  i  i 

and  Real  about  as  Well  as  they  can,  but 
they  are  all  fumbling,  more  or 
less.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  many  of  our 
State  legislatures.  Valuable  determinations 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  processes  of  a 
wide-spread  public  discussion.  Every  Con- 
gressman must  seek  the  help  of  the  thinking 
people  of  his  own  district  or  State.  Few,  if 
any,  of  the  great  questions  before  the  country 
at  the  present  time  are  really  party  questions. 
The  office-seekers  naturally  adhere  to  their 
own  party  machinery,  because  otherwise  they 
would  have  no  chance  to  get  the  nominations 
or  appointments.  And  many  thousands  of 
excellent  citizens  continue  to  call  themselves 
Republicans  or  Democrats  because  of  tradi- 
tional associations.  But  party  feeling  does 
not  sway  men's  minds  as  in  former  years,  and 
good  government  is  an  ideal  that  men  are 
learning  to  value  more  highly  than  the  success 
of  their  own  party.  The  citizen  should  be 
outspoken,  and  he  should  encourage  his  Con- 
gressman to  be  frank  and  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions on  their  merits.  Some  Republican  Con- 
gressmen have  been  afraid  to  say  what  they 
really  thought  about  reforming  the  tariff;  and 
some  Democratic  Congressmen  have  been 
afraid  to  say  what  they  thought  about  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  railroads,  trusts,  and 
large  corporations.  It  is  usually  the  fault  of 
a  Congressman's  constituents  when  he  has  to 
play  the  demagogue.  As  a  rule  the  Congress- 
man would  like  to  be  allowed  to  think  hon- 
estly and  speak  sincerely. 

^,   „„     . .     For  almost  a  year  to  come  the 

The     Presiden-  i-      i         xt     •        i    o  -n 

tiai  Year"  Has  people  of  the  United  States  will 
Arrived  ^^^^  much  of  politics  and  public 
questions.  The  so-called  "  Presidential  year  " 
has  its  drawbacks.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to 
interfere  with  "business."  But  our  greatest 
business,  after  all,  is  the  Government;  and  it 
needs  constant  attention.  Let  every  citizen 
take  a  keen  interest  in  these  things,  and  try  to 
arouse  those  among  his  neighbors  who  show 
either  cynicism  or  indifference.  It  is  a  time 
for  men  to  be  good  tempered  but  exceedingly 
frank.  Power  in  this  country  rests  with  the 
people.     The    politicians    do    not    own    the 
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offices.  People  who  arc  in  office  have  been 
l)ut  there  to  attend  strictly  to  their  official 
duties,  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. No  man  in  public  office  has  any  mort- 
gage on  his  job.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
presumption,  under  our  form  of  government, 
in  favor  of  the  reelection  to  a  public  office  of 
a  man  who  has  been  elected  once.  It  is  not 
only  the  right,  but  it  is  the  duty,  of  citizens 
in  a  republic  to  be  outspoken  about  public 
officials  and  public  affairs.  There  is  no  law  of 
the  land,  nor  is  there  any  rule  of  etiquette, 
against  criticizing  officials.  Far  from  its 
being  rude  or  improper  to  criticize  judges,  for 
example,  there  is  no  set  of  men  holding  office 
in  this  country  who  ought  to  be  kept  under 
more  unsparing  scrutiny  and  who  ought  to  be 
more  constantly  criticized  when  they  show 
wrong  tendencies,  either  in  motive  or  logic, 
than  men  on  the  bench. 

,    „       Executive  officers  should  be  held 

Let    the  Com-  i  i      r  i       i        r      i 

mon  Voter  be  accouutable  for  any  lack  or  close 
^''^'"^  attention  to  duty,  and  their  con- 
duct should  be  as  free  as  that  of  the  judges 
from  the  taint  of  favoritism  or  private  motive. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  ordi- 
nary' citizen  had  a  better  chance  than  now 
to  use  his  voice  and  his  vote  for  the  public 
welfare.  This  political  year  means  scores  of 
thousands  of  candidates  for  all  kinds  of 
elective  places.  The  voter  should  demand  of 
his  party  that  it  bring  forward  the  best  possi- 
ble candidates,  and  he  should  ask  the  candi- 
dates to  express  themselves  fully  as  to  their 
intentions  and  their  convictions.  The  voter 
should  also  demand  a  voice  in  the  making  of 
nominations.  The  individual  member  of  a 
political  party  should  not  permit  candidates 
to  be  selected  by  star-chamber  methods,  or 
by  machinery  that  is  not  responsive  to  the 
real  party  sentiment. 

_.    o     . .       Besides  taking  a  keen  interest  in 

The  Presidency  ,  r       i      • 

and  the  affairs  of  their  own  com- 
ta  ur  ens  rnm^jties,  intelligent  citizensought 
to  watch  closely  the  course  of  things  at 
Washington.  Regardless  of  anybody's  the- 
ory about  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  States, 
this  country  is  a  nation.  It  is  as  much  a 
nation  as  England,  France,  and  Italy  are 
nations.  And  our  national  affairs  center  in 
the  national  government  with  its  seat  at 
Washington.  The  head  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment is  the  President,  and  he  holds  a 
far  greater  power  than  any  other  official  per- 
sonage in  the  entire  world.  In  the  school  of 
life,  and  in  the  general  field  of  official  service, 
we  train  hundreds  and  even   thousands  of 


men  to  a  point  where  they  might  be  sent  to 
Congress,  might  be  called  to  fill  a  cabinet 
position,  or  might  otherwise  be  placed  con- 
spicuously in  the  national  service.  From 
thousands  of  men  so  placed  we  choose,  more 
or  less  by  accident,  someone  to  exercise  the 
colossal  authority  of  the  President,  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Before  assuming  the  duties  of 
the  one  supreme  office,  the  individual  so 
chosen  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  distinguishable 
above  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  has  not  previously  been 
.regarded  as  a  fountain  of  wisdom,  much  less 
as  an  infallible  oracle.  Yet  he  is  suddenly 
required  to  exercise  almost  unlimited  power, 
and  is  expected  to  assume  the  role  of  mature 
and  superior  wisdom  in  respect  of  a  vast 
number  of  questions  which  no  one  man  could 
possibly  have  considered  in  a  thorough  way. 
It  is  a  most  trying  ordeal  to  which  a  mere 
human  being  is  subjected,  even  when  he 
holds  the  strict  and  constitutional  view  of  his 
prerogatives — and  it  is  also  a  severe  ordeal 
for  the  country  that  has  to  take  its  chances 
with  the  man  at  the  helm.  The  great  wonder 
is  that  it  lies  in  the  ordinary  American  citizen 
to  rise  to  such  heights  of  good  judgment  as 
to  serve  through  a  term  of  the  Presidency 
without  bringing  disaster  upon  the  country. 
It  is  not  fair  to  expect  the  impossible  of  any 
man  placed  in  such  a  position. 

j-^g  A  President  has  such  a  vast  range 
Executive  of  things  to  attend  to  in  the  ordi- 
"  ^'^^  nary  course  of  his  executive  work 
that  he  cannot  properly  do  the  country's 
thinking  for  it  on  public  questions,  nor  can 
he  save  Congress  the  trouble  of  writing  the 
country's  laws.  In  the  future  the  tendency 
will  be,  in  our  national  government,  to  give 
longer  terms  to  the  experts  and  shorter  terms 
to  political  heads  who  are  not  experts.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  for  a  long  time 
been  administered  by  an  expert  at  the  head 
with  many  experts  in  association  with  him, 
and  the  good  results  are  obvious.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Secretary  Wilson  is  now 
kept  in  the  cabinet  only  till  such  time  as  the 
President  can  find  a  successor.  But  the 
country  has  had  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
services  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Wonderful 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  Post- 
Ofhce  Department  if  it  were  put  under  expert 
business  management  on  a  basis  of  compara- 
tive permanency.  The  inner  organization 
of  the  English  and  French  departments  of 
national  government  is  stable,  businesslike, 
and  non-political,  though  political  figure- 
heads change  often.    Thus  the  recent  shifting 
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Photograph  by  the  American  Pres'i  A-^sociation,  New  'N'urk: 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  AT  THE  IVilNE-SAFETY  DEMONSTR  \T10N  HELD  AT  PITTSBURGH  ON  OCTOBER  31 

(At  the  right  of  President  Taft  is  Miss  Mabel  T.  Boardman,  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society. 

Next  on  the  right  is  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.     At  the  left 

of  the  group  is  Congressman  Barchfeld,  of  Pittsburgh) 


of  portfolios  in  the  British  cabinet  has  made 
no  change  in  the  essential  working  of  the 
departments.  It  is  very  important  under  our 
system  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  power  that 
goes  with  high  office  is  official  but  not  per- 
sonal. The  reelection  of  Diaz  in  Mexico, 
term  after  term,  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
power  he  exercised  a  personal  thing,  as  if  he 
were  a  sort  of  monarch,  rather  than  a  merely 
official  thing. 


Power 
and  Its 
Misuse 


As  the  country  grows  in  popula- 
tion and  in  complexity  of  social 
and  business  life,  the  discretions 
exercised  by  high  officials  become  ever  more 
serious  and  delicate.  The  use  of  the  patron- 
age and  power  of  an  administration  in  the 
quest  of  a  further  term  of  office  can  in  many 
ways  disturb  the  poise  that  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  power,  and  of  the  dis- 
cretions that  go  with  high  office.  However 
it  may  appear  just  now,  it  will  become  per- 
fectly clear  within  a  dozen  years  that  a  Presi- 
dent can  serve  the  country  more  efficiently  if 
he  dismisses  wholly  from  his  thoughts  the 
idea  of  desiring  a  second  term.  It  will  be 
required  that  he  keep  himself  scrupulously 
free  from  all  suspicion  that  he  is  in  any  way 


directly  or  indirectly  making  use  of  public 
offices  and  governmental  agencies  for  his 
own  personal  reasons.  The  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  absolutely  imjiossible  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  renomi- 
nated if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  bar- 
gained, directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  control 
of  delegations  to  the  nominating  convention, 
or  that  he  has  in  any  way  used  the  powers  of 
his  great  public  office  for  his  own  political 
ends.  The  renomination  of  a  President  by 
his  own  party  should  come  so  spontaneously 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  that  no 
one  could  question  it. 

The  om  e  ^^^  Presidency  is  not  an  expert 
and         position,  and  its  chief  requisites 

the  Man  ^^^  good  judgment,  lofty  and 
patriotic  character,  a  decisive  mind,  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  country,  familiarity 
with  our  governmental  system,  and  well- 
grounded  N'iews  upon  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign problems  and  relationships.  Both  par- 
ties ha\-e  men  in  considerable  number  who 
could  fill  the  office  of  the  Presidency  in  a 
safe  and  intelligent  way  if  called  to  the  place. 
But  neither  party  possesses  any  man  who  is 
competent,  in  the  office  of  President,  to  do 
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ipytiiilu  l>v  the  I*ictorial  News  C(jnipan\',     N<-\\    ^'oik 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  SECRETARY  MEYER  ON  THE  "MAYFLOWER."   REVIEWING    THE  FLEET 
OF  WARSHIPS  IN  THE  HUDSON  RIVER  ON  NOVEMBER  2 


anything  more  than  the  duties  strictly  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  position.  No  Moses 
need  apply.  We  want  a  President  who  will 
do  his  own  work,  and  do  it  well.  He  cannot 
do  that  and  at  the  same  time  be  "leader  of 
the  party"  or  mentor  in  general  to  the  coun- 
try. This  country  has  no  need  of  an  official 
mentor.  Daily  duties  of  public  administra- 
tion are  so  vast  and  so  important  that  their 
proper  fulfilment  must  engross  all  the  time 
and  strength  of  any  incumbent.  They  can- 
not be  performed  on  wheels,  or  at  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government.  Congress,  as 
organized  in  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  is  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider the  large  public  policies  which  from 
time  to  time  are  to  find  expression  in  the 
country's  laws.  That  is  what  Congress  is  for. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  President  and  his 
administrative  assistants, — however  energetic 
and  well  meaning, — should  be  "permitted  to 
usurp  the  functions  of  the  law-making  body. 
This  is  written  in  no  spirit  of  reproach,  but  as 
pointing  out  a  marked  tendency.  There  can 
be  no  safe  compromise  between  our  system 
of  a  separate  executive  and  the  British  sys- 
tem which  unites  governing  functions. 


_  It  is  not  true  that  men  who,  for 

Congress  .  i        i  i       r         i 

Must  a  time,  are  at  the  head  of  a  bu- 
Assert  Itself  ^^^^  ^^  ^  department  of  adminis- 
tration are  the  men  best  quahfied  to  lay 
down  the  lines  of  public  policy,  even  as  re- 
spects the  business  of  the  department  in 
which  they  are  working.  These  officials  may 
often  make  valuable  recommendations  as  to 
administrative  details;  but  they  are  seldom 
qualified  to  express  final  judgment  upon  the 
larger  questions.  The  lawyers  charged  for 
the  time  being  with  the  prosecution  of  of- 
fenses under  federal  statutes,  as  for  example 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  are  much  too 
close  to  the  details  of  particular  cases  to  give 
the  best  formulation  of  the  country's  future 
policy  in  the  matter  of  regulating  monopolis- 
tic combinations.  They  are  in  an  admirable 
position  for  making  technical  suggestions, 
but  the  very  nature  of  their  duties  precludes 
them  from  the  exercise  of  broad  judgment  in 
the  field  of  legislative  policy.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  almost  every 
other  department  of  governmental  activity. 
Postal  policy  cannot  be  made  by  transient 
postal  employees.  The  tariff  question  and 
the  trust  question,  as  well  as  questions  of 
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large  public  concern  in  every  field,  must  be 
met  by  open  discussion,  and  handled  for  the 
country  by  the  law-making  branch  of  the 
Government.  No  good  end  is  served  by  the 
attempt  to  initiate  all  the  country's  legisla- 
tion in  the  administrative  departments. 
When  executive  officers,  whose  function  is 
not  that  of  legislation,  have  been  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  prepare  complete  drafts  of  all 
bills  affecting  general  policy,  and  when  they 
insist  upon  having  these  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  as  avowedly  coming  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  they  are 
almost  certain  to  be  carried  away  by  ex- 
cessive zeal  during  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings. They  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
fate  of  their  pet  measures  that  they  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  using  undue  pressure  to 
gain  their  ends;  and  then  at  times  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  members  of  the  Cabinet 
lobbying  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  or  bringing 
personal  and  official  influences  to  bear  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  affect  the  votes  of  individual 
legislators. 


have  always  tried  to  carry  their  pet  measures 
through  Congress.  These  remarks  are  not 
intended  to  criticise  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  Mr.  Taft.  They 
are  directed  toward  a  tendency,  and  not  in 
the  least  are  they  aimed  at  any  man.  Their 
object  is  to  remind  the  plain,  intelligent 
citizen  that  he  cannot  safely  abdicate  his 
own  duty  to  any  extent  whatsoever  as  re- 
spects the  policies  and  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. The  executive  duties  of  the  President 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  more 
absorbing  than  are  the  business  tasks  or  pro- 
fessional duties  of  the  intelligent  private 
citizen.  It  would  be  preposterous,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  the  lawyers  and  the  business 
men  of  this  country  could  reasonably  be 
absolved  from  their  own  duty  of  thinking  and 
forming  opinions  about  the  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  merely  because  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney-General  have  been 
formulating  views  which  will  be  recommended 
to  Congress  in  the  form  of  nev.-  statutes  com- 
pletely written  out. 


Under  our  system  of  three  sepa- 
Upon  rate  and  co-ordinate  branches  of 
Congress  government,  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  to  carry  legislation 
through  Congress*  by  the  use  of  patronage 
and  pressure  of  various  kinds,  is  only  less 
objectionable  than  would  be  the  use  of  subtle 
influences  to  secure  decisions  of  the  courts  in 
support  of  the  contentions  urged  by  the  ad- 
ministration's law  officers.  It  can  be  no 
sufficient  answer  to  say  that  our  executives 


„„  ,  ,    .      Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Wickersham 

Officials  w  .•  1  1  11 

the  ,  are  men  of  exceptional  knowledge 
Thinking  Role  ^^^  mcutal  powcr;  but  they  have 
not  nearly  as  good  a  chance,  while  holding 
their  present  high  offices,  to  think  out  what 
would  be  the  best  policy  for  the  country  as 
they  would  have  if  they  were  freed  from 
official  preoccupations  and  duties  and  were 
in  the  ranks  of  private  citizens.  No  man  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
can  possibly  give  as  much  time  to  thinking 
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of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  and  its  rela- 
tion to  American  business  as  can  be  given 
by  thousands  of  able  and  qualified  minds 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  These  business 
]>robIems  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
they  cannot  be  solved  unless  good  citizens, 
competent  to  think  about  them,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  shall  help  to  guide  the 
thoughts  and  convictions  of  law-makers 
toward  just  and  workable  solutions. 

There  are  eminent  lawyers  and 

The  Senate  .      ,  i       ^     ^i.  •    i 

Hearings  strong  mdcpendcnt  thmkers  m 
on  Trusts  ^^^  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  This  committee  began 
on  November  15  a  series  of  hearings  upon  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law  in  view  of  recent 
court  decisions.  The  committee  has  a  con- 
structive purpose,  and  will  welcome  the 
opinions  of  men  who  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  no  matter  how  diverse  their  views.  It 
seems  likely  that  great  progress  may  be  made, 
in  these  months  to  come,  toward  the  bring- 
ing about  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
subject  itself  and  the  kind  of  remedy  to  be 
applied.  Many  people  now  believe  that 
large  corporations,  operating  throughout  the 
country,  ought  to  have  their  corporate 
methods  regulated  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  large  corporations  could  be  corrected 
at  the  very  outset  by  a  good  law,  forbidding 
one  company  to  hold  stock  in  another,  re- 
quiring honesty  in  capitalization,  and  so  de- 
vised as  to  shut  out  every  improper  corpor- 
ation from  the  field  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  present  situation  cannot  be  permanent. 

Several  years  ago  we  seemed  to 
0/  be  making  hopeful  progress  to- 
Opinion  ^yg^j-jj  some  such  wise  national 
regulation  of  trusts.  But  of  late  a  furor  for 
prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  has  seemed  to  control  the  official  mind. 
It  was  known,  however,  by  the  middle  of 
November,  that  President  Taft  would  recom- 
mend federal  incorporation  to  Congress,  and 
discuss  amendments  to  the  Anti-Trust  law. 
During  his  great  speech-making  tour,  the 
President  had  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  recent 
court  decisions,  as  having  made  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  law  a  satisfactory  instrument  for 
regulating  big  business.  But  ])ublic  opinion 
seems  now  strongly  inclined  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton, 
now  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  Congress,  in 
a  powerful  address  at  Pittsburgh  on  October 
31,  took  the  ground  that  the  Sherman  law 
had  become  too  uncertain  to  be  a  guide  to 


Phulugfraph  liy  Ihe  American  Press  AssOLi.itioii,  New  \'ork 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL   WICKERSHAM 

(Who  is  directing  a  series  of  prosecutions  under  the 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  law) 

the  business  community,  and  he  advocated 
its  entire  repeal,  there  being  substituted  for 
it  a  law  that  should  define  particular  offenses 
so  that  business  men  might  know  where  they 
stood.  Mr.  Littleton  also  advocated  a  plan 
which  would  admit  corporations  to  inter- 
state trade  only  after  they  had  complied  with 
preliminaries  and  had  thus  become  either 
actually  or  virtually  chartered  by  national 
authority.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  come  before 
the  public  again  in  a  strong  statement  in 
which  he  points  out  the  difference  between 
breaking  up  large  businesses  and  regulating 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  public  interest  is  not 
clearly  served  by  the  present  method  of  en- 
forcing the  law. 


nso 
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HON.  MARTIN  W.  LITTLETON,  OF  NEW  YORK 
(Whose    speech   on    the  trust  question    at    Pittsburgh  on 
October   31   attracted  wide  attention,  and  who  is  a  leading 
member   of   the    House    Committee    now    investigating    the 
Steel  Trust) 

"ini  t-      ^^  shall,  of  course,  know  better 

busting"      after  the  lapse  of  time  what  has 

in  Practice    ^^^^  ^^^  practical  Tcsult  of  the 

suits  gained  by  the  Government  against  cer- 
tain large  corporations.  Thus  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  are 
required  to  accept  proportionate  shares  in 
the  stock  of  a  large  number  of  the  constituent 
concerns,  the  stock  of  which  has  heretofore 
been  held  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey.  For  the  time  being,  the  re- 
organization seems  to  be  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  control  of  Standard  Oil  interests 
has  not  changed.  One  thing  that  has  been 
gained  has  been  the  acquiescence  of  almost 
every  man  connected  with  large  industrial 
undertakings  in  the  view  that  some  kind  of 
governmental  oversight  and  regulation  is 
necessary.  It  is  perceived  that  the  prosecut- 
ing officers  and  the  courts  will  henceforth  do 
their  best  to  enforce  whatever  laws  they  may 
find  upon  the  statute  books.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  remark  that  unless  we  deal  as 


intelligently  with  the  forces  of  modern  busi- 
ness as  governments  are  dealing  in  other 
countries,  we  shall  seriously  injure  ourselves 
while  serving  no  good  end  whatsoever.  These 
are  not  party  problems,  and  there  can  be  no 
Republican  way  or  Democratic  way  of  regu- 
lating the  industrial  activities  of  this  country. 
Neither  can  such  questions  be  dealt  with 
from  a  sectional  standpoint.  The  West  and 
South  have  no  more  reason  to  be  opposed  to 
trusts  than  have  the  East  and  North.  We 
shall  not  have  a  wise  regulation  of  large 
corporations  unless  we  have  one  that  is  just 
to  all  citizens  and  good  for  all  parts  of  the 
country.  If  the  Democratic  party  can  show 
itself  especially  energetic  and  intelligent  in 
getting  at  the  facts  about  the  trusts,  and  in 
formulating  sound  policies  for  their  regulation, 
the  country  will  recognize  and  a])prove  such 
evidence  of  statesmanship.  But  it  will  not  be 
worth  while  to  try  to  invent  a  Democratic 
remedy  as  opposed  to  some  so-called  Re- 
publican remedy.  It  is  reasonable  to  beheve 
that  the  leading  Presidential  nominees  next 
year  will  have  somewhat  similar  ideas  as  to 
the  regulation  of  trusts  and  large  corporations. 


Tariff 

(IS  (I 

Live  Issue 


Interest  in  the  trust  question  will 
not,  of  course,  divert  public  atten- 
tion from  the  tariff  issue.  The 
Democrats  had  originally  intended  to  revise 
the  tarifif  in  the  session  of  Congress  that 
begins  on  December  4.  The  extra  session  of 
the  new_Congress,  called  by  President  Taft  last 
spring,  compelled  the  Democratic  House  to 
bring  forward  its  tarifif  program  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  expected.  The  country  was  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  skill  with  which 
several  tariff-reform  bills  were  carried  through 
the  House  by  overwhelming  majorities  and 
through  the  Senate  with  decisive  margins.  The 
President  vetoed  these  bills  on  the  ground  that 
the  Tariff  Board  would  have  certain  reports  to 
make  by  December.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Democratic  House  will  again  pass  tariff 
bills  not  greatly  differing  from  those  presented 
by  the  Underwood  committee  a  few  months 
ago.  Whether  or  not  the  Progressive  Repub- 
lican Senators  will  again  act  with  their  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  to  carry  tariff  bills  through 
the  Senate  cannot  now  be  stated.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  President  is  prepared  to  accept 
a  certain  amount  of  tariff  revision  in  the  case 
of  schedules  which  have  been  studied  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  But  the  main  facts  were 
well  enough  known  already,  and  tariff  re- 
vision is  a  question  of  public  policy  rather 
than  one  of  precise  statistics  as  to  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  production. 
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Tariff 


Nevertheless,  it    is    quite    likely 
that  the  session  will  adjourn,  next 

Party  Politics   jyj^^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^^.-^^  ^.^^-^  rCN'ision 

still  pending,  so  that  the  subject  will  have 
prominence  in  the  Presidential  campaign  that 
is  to  open  with  the  beginning  of  July.  In  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  the  Republican 
party  promised  the  country  a  substantial 
revision  of  the  tariff  in  case  of  victory.  This 
l)romise  was  carried  out  by  the  substitution 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  for  the  Dingley  law. 
President  Taft  indorsed  the  Payne  law  as  a 
reasonable  fulfilment  of  the  party's  promise. 
The  RepubHcan  rank  and  file,  and  the  coun- 
try at  large,  did  not  take  this  view  of  the 
matter;  and  in  consequence  the  country  went 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  last  year,  and 
the  Democrats  proi)erly  regarded  themselves 
as  having  a  mandate  to  try  their  hand  at 
tariff  revision.  If  the  voters  should  continue 
to  hold  this  view  they  would  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  another  Democratic 
Congress  next  November,  and  tariff  revision 
could  be  completed  in  a  special  session  that 


Elections 

Last 

Month 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  KARL  BREWER,  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

would  be  convened  in  March  ,1913.  Nobody 
knows,  however,  what  will  happen  in  the  elec- 
tions next  fall.  The  Republican  party  has 
a  habit  of  being  very  strong  in  Presidential 
years,  while  the  chief  mission  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  heretofore  has  been  to  chasten 
the  Republicans  in  off-year  elections.  Yet 
the  prospect  at  this  time  seems  much  better 
for  the  Democrats  than  for  the  Republicans. 


The  elections  last  month  showed 
that  the  disposition  of  the  voters 
to  smash  party  machinery  had  not 
been  changed  in  the  course  of  a  year;  and 
RepubHcan  machines  were  especially  dam- 
aged. It  is  true  that  in  the  State  of  New 
York  the  Republicans  have  regained  the 
legislature,  having  lost  it  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  last  year.     But  this  is  chiefly 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  JAMES  B.  McCREARY,  OF  KENTUCKY 

due  to  the  fusion  movement  in  New  York 
City  against  Murphy's  Tammany  machine, 
and  to  the  independent  vote  throughout  the 
State  which  felt  it  necessary  to  condemn  the 
bad  record  recently  made  by  the  Democrats 
at  Albany.  In  the  national  election  next  year 
the  State  of  New  York  seems  likely  to  give  the 
Democrats  a  pluraUty,  although  much  will 
depend  upon  the  candidates.  The  reelection 
of  Governor  Foss  in  Massachusetts  came  at 
the  end  of  a  campaign  in  which  national  is- 
sues were  presented,  and  the  Republicans 
could  not  regain  the  ground  lost  last  year. 
New  England  as  a  whole,  once  so  strongly 
Republican,  is  at  the  present  moment  Demo- 
cratic, or  at  least  strongly  progressive.  The 
Republican  governor  of  Rhode  Island  was 
reelected,  however,  and  it  would  be  quite 
presumptuous  to  say  that  with  good  candi- 
dates and  a  good  platform  the  Republicans 
would  not  have  a  fighting  chance  everywhere 
in  the  East  next  fall.  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
and  New  Mexico  elected  Democratic  gov- 
ernors.    In    Maryland,    Hon.    Phillips    Lee 
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Goldsborough,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  'elected  governor;  but  the  contest  was 
entirely  upon  State  and  local  issues,  just  as  it 
was  in  New  York,  where  Republican  victories 
this  year  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  national 
party  lines.  It  was  in  various  local  and 
municipal  contests,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  elsewhere,  that  independent  citi- 
zens and  honest  men  of  all  parties  got  to- 
gether to  smash  corrupt  Republican  ma- 
chines.    And  the  results  were  encouraging. 

nu,  ^  ,  I.-  •  The  old  editorial  habit,  indigen- 
Healthful  ous  to  American  newspapers,  oi 
Discontent  considering  every  local  and  State 
election  with  reference  to  its  supposed  bear- 
ings on  national  politics,  has  outlived  the  con- 
ditions that  gave  it  birth.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  municipal  elec- 


I'hutograph  by  Guteknnst 

HON.  RUDOLPH  BLANKENUURG 

(The  reform  candidate  who  won  against  the  Republican 

machine  in  Philadelphia) 

tions  in  this  country  are  no  longer  determined 
by  divisions  of  the  voters  on  party  lines,  nor 
are  such  elections  in  any  sense  fair  indications 
of  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  on  national 
issues.  Voters  in  cities  nowadays  are  con- 
cerned with  the  administrative  abilities  of  the 
men  whom  they  are  asked  to  elect  to  office, 
rather  than  with  their  partisan  predilections. 
The  first  question  is.  Can  the  candidates  give 
us  a  clean  and  efficient  government?  Sooner 
or  later  this  resolves  itself  into  the  query.  Are 


the  candidates  obligated  to  a  boss?  When 
the  voters  ask  this  and  demand  a  reply  the 
last  connecting  link  between  municipal  and 
national  party  organization  is  severed.  The 
voters  of  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  asked 
this  question  last  month  in  tones  that  were 
heard.  To  tell  in  the  vernacular  of  politics 
what  happened  on  November  7  is  to  say  that 
the  Republican  machines  of  Philadelphia  and 
Cincinnati  were  destroyed,  and  the  work 
was  done  by  Republicans.  Philadelphia  had 
been  called  corrupt  because  she  had  been 
ruled  for  decade  after  decade  by  a  ring  of 
contractors  who  plundered  the  city.  It 
suited  the  purpose  of  this  ring  to  wear  the 
livery  of  the  Republican  organization,  which 
had  intimate  relations,  of  course,  with  the 
State  and  national  organizations  of  the  party. 
At  last  the  corruption  became  intolerable  to 
great  numbers  of  Republicans,  as  well  as 
Democrats.  Philadelphia  could  no  longer  be 
described  as  "contented."  The  election  of  the 
veteran  reformer,  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  as 
mayor,  independent  of  all  bosses,  pledged  to 
clean  government,  meant  the  overthrow  of 
the  strongest  party  organization  dominating 
any  American  city.  Appeals  to  partisanship 
no  longer  availed;  for  the  time  being,  na- 
tional and  local  Republicanism  in  Philadel- 
phia were  divorced.  It  would  be  illogical 
to  argue  from  this  that  Philadelphia  will  be 
Democratic  in  191 2. 

,.      .Cincinnati  afforded  a  painful  e.\- 

Cincinnati  una  r        i  i  r  i 

National  ample  of  the  bane  of  ward 
Politics  politics  entangled  with  national 
party  leadership.  The  Cox  machine  in  that 
city,  denounced  by  William  H.  Taft  in  1905 
as  a  corrupt  organization,  whose  destruction 
was  "devoutly  to  be  wished,"  had  so  offended 
the  friends  of  decent  government  in  the  city 
that  independent  Republicans  combined  with 
Democrats  and  elected  the  young  district 
attorney,  Henry  T.  Hunt,  to  the  mayorship; 
yet  such  were  the  exigencies  of  national 
politics  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  impelled  to  appear  in  his  home 
city  as  the  champion  of  the  discredited  cause 
of  the  local  boss,  whom  he  had  bravely  defied 
six  years  before.  Under  our  system  of  party 
politics  any  President  who  seeks  renomina- 
tion  during  his  term  of  office  may  be  placed 
in  quite  as  humiliating  a  position;  but  it  is 
at  least  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  the 
people  of  Cincinnati  have  broken  the  con- 
nection between  an  odious  local  machine  and 
a  great  national  party.  That  particular  ma- 
chine may  not  be  of  much  use  to  any  Presi- 
dential candidate  for  some  time  to  come. 
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IMiuto^raph  by  Paul  Thompson,  Ntrw  York 

PRESIDENT    TAFT    VOTING   AT    CINCINNATI    ON    ELECTION    DAY 


Other 
Ohio 
Cities 


The  municipal  elections  last 
month  showed  only  that  the  peo- 
ple were  determined  no  longer  to 
put  up  with  bad  local  government  for  the  sake 
of  some  supposed  advantage  to  their  party. 
Republicans  were  not  afraid  to  vote  for 
Democrats,  and  neither  Democrats  nor  Re- 
publicans were  afraid  to  vote  for  Socialists  on 
local  issues.  Cleveland  elected  Newton  D. 
Baker  mayor  by  an  old-time  Tom  Johnson 
majority,  because  Cleveland  liked  Tom  John- 
son's policies  and  believed  that  Baker,  who 
had  been  Johnson's  confidant,  was  the  man 
to  put  those  policies  into  effect.  Toledo  re- 
elected Brand  Whitlock  for  similar  reasons. 
The  defeat  of  Mayor  Marshall,  of  Columbus, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  has  been 
ascribed  to  his  attitude  in  the  street-railway 
strike  two  years  ago.  Ten  of  the  Ohio  cities 
and  towns  elected  Socialist  mayors  and  many 
socialists  were  elected  members  of  city  coun- 
cils throughout  the  State.  This  fact  by  itself 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  spread 
of  Socialism  in  Ohio.  It  signifies  rather  that 
in  municipal  politics  the  SociaHst  candidates 
had  constructive  programs  to  offer  and  were 


at  least  free  from  corrupt  alliances.  The  in- 
dependent leaven  at  work  in  the  State  brought 
about  the  election  of  a  Progressive  majority 
of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  191 2,  the  members  of  this  majority 
being  pledged  to  the  adoption  of  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  recall,  and  other  radical 
measures. 

Schenectad     Ohio  was  not  the  only  State  in 
and        which  Socialists  won  local  elec- 

Los  Angeles     ^^^^^        j^    ^^^    y^^j,     ^j^^     ^^^ 

George  B.  Lunn  was  elected  mayor  of  Schen- 
ectady, a  manufacturing  city  of  80,000  people, 
and  with  him,  besides  the  city  ticket  and  a 
majority  of  the  council,  a  Socialist  member  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Dr.  Lunn  had  made 
a  vigorous  campaign,  advocating  a  municipal 
street-paving  plant  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas.  He  was  supported  by  a  large 
element  in  Schenectady's  exceptionally  intel- 
ligent population.  Heavy  Socialist  gains 
were  made  in  other  manufacturing  towns  of 
New  York  State.  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  each  elected  a  Socialist  assemblyman. 
Socialist  mayors  were  chosen  in  Minnesota, 
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Copyi'iglit  by  Frank  Moore,  Cleveland 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Cleveland  George  J.  Karb,  Columbus  Brand  Whitlock,  Toledo 

THREE   SUCCESSFUL   CANDIDATES   IN   THE   OHIO    MUNICIPAL   ELECTIONS 


Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah,  and 
municipal  officers  in  several  Western  and 
Southern  States.  In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  last 
month,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  mayor, 
Job  Harriman,  polled  a  plurality  of  votes  at 
the  primaries,  but  not  a  majority  over  all 
other  candidates.  An  election  will,  therefore, 
be  required  in  December  to  decide  the  con- 
test. Registration  for  this  election  was  sur- 
prisingly large, — male  voters,  100,000;  female 
voters,  73,000.  Duplications  may  reduce  the 
total,  however,  to  approximately  168,000. 
Voting  schools  for  women  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Socialists  in  the  working  districts. 
The  size  of  the  Socialist  vote  as  revealed  at 
the  primaries,  the  ability  and  popularity  of 
their  leader,  the  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  so  large  a  city 
as  Los  Angeles,  and  the  participation  of  women 
for  the  first  time  in  an  important  California 
election,  combine  to  make  this  contest  an 
exciting  one. 

woodrow  ^^9  Republican  victory  in  the 
Wilson  and  legislative  elections  in  New  Jersey 
ersey  q^j^^^qi  fairly  be  regarded  as  ad- 
verse to  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Governor  Wilson's  worst 
enemies  in  New  Jersey  are  not  the  Republican 
voters,  thousands  of  whom  helped  to  elect 
him,  but  the  old  Democratic  machine  which 
he  has  had  the  courage  to  fight  successfully 
in  the  open.  This  machine  controlled  the 
Democratic  nominations  of  a  very  consider- 


able number  of  legislative  candidates  last 
month,  and  the  defeat  of  such  candidates  on 
the  part  of  discriminating  voters  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  a 
high-minded  Governor.  Even  last  year  the 
Republicans  were  slightly  in  the  majority  in 
the  State  Senate,  yet  Governor  Wilson's  ex- 
cellent program  of  reform  measures  was 
accepted  and  passed.  It  was  quite  generally 
believed  last  month  that  the  Ohio  elections 
were  likely  to  strengthen  Governor  Har- 
mon's position  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 
But  the  elections  as  a  whole  did  not  settle 
anything  as  between  Wilson  and  Harmon. 
Both  men  are  definitely  before  the  country  as 
candidates;  and  the  Democratic  party  is 
evidently  proud  of  the  array  of  capable  men 
whose  names  are  likely  to  be  presented  to  the 
nominating  convention. 

No  Republican  candidates  are 
'^Aspirants     before  the  country  in  the  avowed 

and  active  sense,  excepting  Taft 
and  La  Follette.  Well-informed  politicians 
have  said  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  any  administration  made 
such  elaborate,  long-planned  effort  to  secure 
a  second  term  as  the  one  now  in  office.  The 
trouble  with  such  efforts  is  that  State  ma- 
chines, even  when  they  can  deliver  the  dele- 
gates in  June  as  agreed,  cannot  in  these 
modern  days  deliver  the  votes  in  November. 
Doubtless  the  Cox  machine — damaged  as  it 
is — can  be  of  service  next  summer.     It  may 
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even  dominate  the  choice  of  a  part  of  Ohio's 
delegation  to  the  Republican  convention. 
Vet  arrangements  with  machines  of  that  kind, 
however  \aluable  they  might  ha\'e  been 
twenty  years  ago,  disgust  the  more  fastidious 
voter  of  to-day.  Thus,  instead  of  being  an 
asset  on  election  day,  these  alliances  are 
likely  to  become  a  heavy  liability.  And 
more  or  less  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
about  arrangements  with  political  man- 
agers in  many  other  States  for  delivering 
their  instructed  delegations.  The  situation 
in  the  Republican  party  just  now  is  a  very 
curious  one.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  told, 
— with  the  precision  of  careful  plans  that  had 
neglected  no  State  or  Congressional  district 
in  the  entire  Union, — that  Mr.  Taft's  nomina- 
tion was  absolutely  assured;  and  that,  except 
for  a  pitiful  group  of  La  Follette  votes  on  the 
first  ballot,  it  would  be  unanimous.  And, 
indeed,  this  is  exactly  the  way  it  looked.  The 
Reyjublican  politicians  had  it  all  arranged; 
and  perhaps  they  may  even  yet  carry  their 
]:)lans  through.  Hundreds  of  these  politicians 
have  been  saying,  in  private,  that  the  party 
is  in  for  defeat  anyhow;  and  that  since  Taft 
is  determined  to  have  the  nomination  it  is 
better  to  let  him  be  beaten  and  let  the  party 
reorganize   for  a   fresh   start  in    iqi6.     But 


HON.    HENRY   T.    HUNT 
(Mayor-elect  of  Cincinnati) 


DR.    GliORGE    R.    LUNN 
(Socialist  Mayor-elect  of  Schenectady) 


while  the  Republican  politicians  are  cynical, 
the  Republican  voters  are  progressive  and 
hopeful. 

„    .         In  a  large  number  of  States  these 

Party  p  ...  ,      . 

Machinery     votcrs  havc  taken  it  into  their 
eeds    eform  j^gj^^g   ^]^^^   they   would   like   to 

have  State-wide  Presidential  primaries  in 
order  to  express  their  preference  for  candi- 
dates. When  the  National  Republican  Com- 
mittee meets  in  Washington  this  month,  it 
will  be  urged  by  the  La  Follette  men  to 
authorize  such  Presidential  primaries.  There 
is  no  likelihood  at  all  that  the  Committee 
will  permit  such  an  expression  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  voters.  But 
the  voters  themselves,  in  all  of  the  States, 
even  where  denied  the  Presidential  primary, 
can  find  many  informal  ways  of  expressing 
their  preferences.  The  time  has  come  when 
the  machinery  of  the  Republican  party  must 
be  reorganized,  or  the  party  will  be  destroyed 
by  its  own  corruption.  For  a  great  many 
years  the  best  thought  of  the  party  has  been 
demanding  that  the  national  conventions 
should  be  made  representative  of  the  actual 
Republican  vote  cast  in  the  previous  Presi- 
dential elections.     There  is  a  great  block  of 
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Southern  States  where  the  Republican  party 
is  of  no  consequence  in  the  actual  election; 
yet  these  States  send  to  the  national  conven- 
tion a  body  of  delegates  equal  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  and  large  enough 
always  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  and  to 
determine  the  choice  of  candidates.  The 
delegates  from  these  States  are  not  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Republican  party;  they 
render  the  party  no  service;  and  their  influ- 
ence in  a  convention  is  confined  to  their 
voting  power.  The  scramble  to  control  these 
Southern  delegations  has  resulted  in  many 
serious  controversies  and  scandals.  They  are 
best  managed,  upon  the  whole,  through 
federal  patronage;  and  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment has  the  credit  of  being  most  useful 
in  "rounding  up"  these  mercenaries. 

p^  ^  Everyone  knows  that  the  plan  of 
Efforts  representation  in  the  Republican 
Defeated  national  Conventions  ought  to-be 
changed.  The  trouble  is  that  the  opportune 
moment  is  hard  to  find.  The  change  was 
about  to  be  made  at  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion of  1900.  Mr.  McKinley's  renomination 
was  entirely  unopposed,  and  all  the  leaders 
were  in  agreement  that  the  time  had  come  to 
put  representation  upon  a  proper  basis.  The 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  was  pre- 
pared to  present  the  resolution.  But  at  that 
point  there  came  a  gentle  hint  from  President 
McKinley  himself  that  he  would  be  glad,  for 
reasons  of  tact,  if  the  matter  could  go  over. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the.  long  and 
careful  work  preliminary  to  the  convention 
of  1896,  Mr.  Mark  Hanna  had  stolen  a  march 
on  the  managers  of  the  Reed  canvass  and  had 
captured  for  Mr.  McKinley  a  great  part  of 
these  Southern  delegates.  Naturally  Mr. 
McKinley  felt  that  the  reform  had  better 
come  a  little  later;  and  so  it  was  passed  over 
in  1900.  But  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  national  committee  would  of  its  own 
accord  change  the  basis  of  representation  in 
time  for  the  convention  of  1904.  The  death 
of  Mr.  McKinley  created  new  exigencies,  and 
the  situation  in  1908,  as  most  Republican 
politicians  will  remember,  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  now  confronts  the  party. 

jy^^j  The  attempt  in  the  last  Republi- 
Happened  Can  convcution  to  bring  about 
in  1908  ^j^jg  reform  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  471  to  506.  Yet  the  471  represented 
about  two-thirds  of  the  Republican  voters  of 
the  country,  and  probably  four-fifths  of  the 
States  which  are  reliably  Rei)ublican.  Re- 
l)ublican  politicians  and  voters  would  do  well 


to  refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  way  in 
which  this  matter  was  dealt  with  in  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1908.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  New  York  delegation  in 
this  last  convention  presented  the  name  of 
Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  presented  Mr.  Knox's 
name,  Indiana  offered  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  the 
convention,  Illinois  named  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  the  Wisconsin  delegation  nominated  Mr. 
La  FoUette.  The  delegates  from  these  States 
and  various  others  were  in  favor  of  changing 
the  basis  of  representation.  Excepting  Mr. 
Cannon,  the  men  named  are  still  regarded 
as  presidential  possibilities.  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  has  a  much  stronger  following  among 
the  people  of  the  country  than  the  politicians 
or  the  newspapers  appear  to  understand. 
Among  the  more  conservative  Republican 
politicians,  one  frequently  hears  the  names  of 
Fairbanks,  Vice-President  Sherman,  and 
Secretary  Knox  mentioned  as  possibilities.  It 
is  obvious  that  neither  Hughes  nor  Roosevelt 
could  be  a  candidate  in  the  sense  of  personally 
seeking  the  nomination.  Either  of  them 
could,  of  course,  accept  the  nomination  with 
entire  dignity  and  propriety  if  it  should  be 
offered  by  the  convention. 

The  Govern-  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
'"mssoiur^he  tion  is  in  size  and  in  many  other 
"Steel  Trust"  respects  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all  the  "trusts"  that  have  been  summoned 
to  court  to  fight  for  their  existence.  On 
October  26,  the  Government  filed  in  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  its  not  un- 
expected dissolution  suit  against  the  Steel 
Corporation.  Apprehensions  regarding  the 
trust's  position  had  been  felt  by  its  oflficers, 
directors  and  stockholders  ever  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  last  spring  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases. 
Briefly,  the  Government's  charges,  drawn  by 
ex-Secretary  of  War  Jacob  M.  Dickinson, 
who,  as  special  counsel  under  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  will  have  immediate 
charge  of  the  prosecution — are  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  suits;  namely, 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  an  illegal  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and 
that  therefore  the  various  individual  com- 
panies of  which  it  is  composed  ought  to  have 
restored  to  them  their  corporate  independence 
to  the  end  that  competition  in  the  steel 
business  may  again  be  established  as  it 
existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Corpo- 
ration in  1 901.  Com])lete  dissolution  would 
mean  giving  independence  to  more  than  one 
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hundred  companies.  Besides  the  different 
corporations  that  are  named  either  directly, 
as  defendants,  or  as  parties  to  the  suit,  there 
are  eighteen  individual  defendants,  among 
them  many  of  the  country's  best-known 
"captains  of  industry."  They  are  J.  P. 
Morgan,  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Chas.  M.  Schwab,  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  Elbert 
H.  Gary,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Henry  C. 
Frick,  Chas.  Steele,  James  Gayley,  Wm.  H. 
Moore,  J.  H.  Moore,  E.  C.  Converse,  Perci- 
val  Roberts,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Reid,  Norman  B. 
Ream,  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  and  William  P. 
Palmer.  These  and  the  various  corporations 
in  which  they  are  interested  will  be  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  a 
law  partner  at  one  time  of  the  late  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Morgan's  personal  coun- 
sel. Mr.  Stetson  was  chief  adviser  in  the 
formation  not  only  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
but  of  other  big  industrial  mergers  like  the 
shipping,  rubber  and  harvester  trusts. 

The  Tennessee  ^Y  ^?  "^^ans  the  Icast  important 
Coal  and  Iron  and  interesting  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's petition  and  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  Steel  suit  is  the  extended 
reference  that  is  made  in  it  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's acquisition  of  the  properties  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company 
at  the  height  of  the  1907  panic.  That  trans- 
action, indeed,  appears  to  constitute  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  groundwork  of  the 


Government's  case.  It  is  held  up  by  the 
Government's  lawyers  as  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Steel  Corporation  sought 
to  further  its  monopoly  by  acquiring  control 
of  competitors  whenever  they  presented  a 
"formidable  aspect."  With  the  details  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  "deal,"  and  the  way 
in  which  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President, 
was  connected  with  it,  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  these  pages  the  comment  regarding 
the  work  of  the  Stanley  Committee  in  in- 
vestigating the  organization  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  be  familiar.  It  is  necessary 
to  recount  here  only  that  Mr.  Gary,  the  Cor- 
poration's Executive  Committee  Chairman, 
and  H.  C.  Frick,  one  of  the  prominent  direc- 
tors, with  a  view  to  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  Government  would  take  no  steps  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  merger, 
went  to  Washington  to  acquaint  President 
Roosevelt  with  the  Corporation's  intention 
to  absorb  the  Tennessee  Company,  and  that 
after  their  conference  with  him  he  declared 
his  belief  that  no  Federal  interference  ought 
to  be  made. 


Theodore 

Rooseuelt's 

Part 


In  referring  to  this  incident,  the 
Government's  brief  in  the  suit 
charges  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  deceived  as  to  the  facts  which  led  up  to 
the  transaction  and  the  motives  which  actu- 
ated the  Steel  Corporation  in  undertaking  it. 
If  he  had  been  fully  informed,  the  petition 
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says,  he  would  have  know-n  ''that  a  desire  to 
stop  the  panic  was  not  the  sole  moving  cause, 
but  that  there  was  also  the  desire  and  pur- 
pose to  acquire  the  control  of  a  company  that 
had  recently  assumed  a  position  of  potential 
competition  of  great  significance.  By  this 
purchase,"  continues  the  brief,  "the  corpora- 
tion acquired  447,423  acres  of  mineral  lands 
in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  con- 
taining approximately  400,000,000  tons  of 
merchantable  ore  and  1,200,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  of  which  over  one-third  is  coking  coal, 
and  thus  it  greatly  strengthened  its  control 
of  the  iron  ore  supply  of  the  country  and  its 
predominating  position  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  of  the  South,  eliminated  a  competitor 
and  unlawfully  acquired  a  power  which  is  a 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
should  be  destroyed."  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  already  gone  a  long  way  toward  disprov- 
ing many  of  the  sensational  charges  that  have 
been  made  regarding  the  Tennessee  trans- 
action and  toward  dispossessing  the  public 
mind  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  that  were  first 
prevalent  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Coal  and  Iron 
purchase  upon  its  position  in  the  trade. 


A  statement  ^^    Novcmbcr    i6    appeared    a 

from        statement  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 

Mr.  Roosevelt  ^-^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  editorial  in  the 

Outlook,  that  keenly  interested  the  whole 
country.  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only  reiterated 
in  the  strongest  terms  his  denial  that  Mr. 
Gary  had  deceived  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  transaction,  but 
uttered  a  ringing  criticism  of  the  present 
governmental  activities  in  the  field  of  Big 
Business.  The  present  Steel  Trust  suit,  he 
says,  "has  brought  vividly  before  our  people 
the  need  of  reducing  to  order  our  chaotic 
government  policy  as  regards  business.  .  .  . 
To  attempt  to  meet  the  whole  problem  by  a 
succession  of  lawsuits  is  hopeless.  ...  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  break  up  all  com- 
binations merely  because  they  are  large  and 
successful  and  to  put  the  business  of  the 
country  back  into  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century."  Mr.  Roosevelt  maintains 
that  the  Oil  and  Tobacco  suits  leave  the  com- 
panies still  substantially  under  the  control  of 
the  original  defendants.  "Such  a  result  is 
lamentable  from  a  standpoint  of  justice. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  allowed 
to  stand,  means  that  none  of  the  real  offend- 
ers have  received  any  punishment."  Mr. 
Roosevelt  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  contention  that,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  every  honest  man 
knows  where  he  stands  in  relation  to  the  Sher- 
man Law.  He  believes  we  should  formulate 
immediately  a  policy  of  dealing  with  big 
corporations  which  shall  aim  at  their  regula- 
tion and  supervision,  such  regulation  to  be 
pushed  in  extreme  cases  even  "to  the  point 
of  exercising  control  over  monopoly  prices." 


"The 

Hill  Ore 

Liinds  Deal ' 


Copviinln  hv  The  Aiiifric.in  rrcs-;  Assnriat: 


J.    PIERPOXT    MORGAN 
(From  a  snapshot  taken  in  November) 


As  a  second  serious  "offense"  in 
aid  of  monopoly  committed  by 
the  Steel  Corporation,  the  Gov- 
ernment's petition  refers  at  length  to  the 
Corporation's  lease  in  1907,  through  a  sub- 
sidiary known  as  the  Great  Western  Mining 
Company,  of  the  ore  lands  owned  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  on  or  near  the  fam- 
ous Mesaba  iron  range  of  Minnesota.  This 
transaction  has  always  been  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  the  lease  for  some  reason  or 
other  was  never  placed  on  record.  But  there 
are  sufficient  details  generally  known  to  indi- 
cate that  the  transaction  was  of  no  mean, 
significance  in  connection  with  whatever  de- 
sire the  Steel  Corporation  may  have  had  to 
control  the  domestic  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  in  the  industry.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  control  of  this  source  of  sup- 
ply, comprising  approximately  39,280  acres 
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of  land  and  containing  ore  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  250,000,000  tons  (the  figures 
of  the  Corporation's  own  experts)  to  between 
500,000,000  and  1,000,000,000  tons  (the 
figures  of  James  J.  Hill  and  his  friends),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  other  large  holdings,  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  independent  producers 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  country's 
total  supply.  Here  would  have  been  the 
Government's  surest  ground  on  which  to 
stand  in  support  of  its  charge  against  the 


Steel  Corporation  of  maintaining  an  illegal 
monopoly.  But  in  advance  of  the  filing  of 
the  dissolution  suit,  the  Corporation,  appar- 
ently in  answer  to  the  report  made  a  few 
weeks  before  by  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, Herbert  Knox  Smith,  announced  that 
it  had  decided  to  cancel  the  lease  of  the  Great 
Northern  properties  on  January  i,  191 5,  and 
to  reduce  the  freight  rates  on  iron  ore  on  all 
the  railroads  it  owns  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region.    Mr.  Smith's  report  had  declared  that 
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"in  so  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation's  position 
in  the  entire  iron  and  steel  industry  is  of 
monopolistic  character,  it  is  chiefly  through 
its  ore  holdings  and  through  its  transporta- 
tion of  ore." 

A  Point  of  Partisans  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
'^Z'e".Z':nr:  tion,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  big  organ- 
Case  ized  industry,  who  hold  that  the 
Go\'ernment's  case  is  weak,  point  signifi- 
cantly to  another  part  of  Commissioner 
Smith's  report  where  he  refers  to  the  volume 
of  the  trust's  production  of  finished  products 
in  relation  to  the  output  of  the  independents. 
It  is  shown  there,  for  example,  that  in  the 
production  of  steel  ingots  and  castings,  the 
Corporation's  proportion  of  the  country's 
total  output  fell  from  65.7  per  cent,  in  1901 
to  54.3  per  cent,  in  19 10.  In  structural 
shapes  it  had  fallen  from  62.2  per  cent,  to 
47  per  cent,  in  the  same  period;  in  plates  and 
sheets  from  64.6  per  cent,  to  49.7  per  cent.; 
in  coated  tin  mill  products  from  73.1  to  61. i 
per  cent.;  in  wire  rods  from  77.7  to  67.3  per 
cent.;  and  in  seamless  tubes  from  82.8  to 
55.3  per  cent.  In  short,  while  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, since  its  organization,  has  enor- 
mously increased  its  own  capacity  and  the 
value  of  its  plants,  having  added  to  assets 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  no  less 
than  $335,000,000  directly  out  of  earnings, 
that  increase  has  been  accomplished  under 
conditions  which,  so  far  from  contributing 
to  a  weakening  of  the  position  of  the  inde- 
pendents, actually  permitted  a  strengthening 
of  it.  Indeed  the  Steel  Corporation's  rivals 
have  never  admitted  that  the  trust  had  very 
much  advantage  over  them  except  through 
its  ownership  of  the  transportation  lines  from 
the  ore  fields  of  the  Lake  Superior  district. 

Has  the  Steel  That  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
%o'nironed  cxercisied  an  important  influence 
Prices?  in  preventing  price  concessions 
in  the  trade,  is  generally  believed.  Many  are 
of  the  opinion,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  most 
vulnerable  point  in  the  Corporation's  posi- 
tion. As  is  well  known,  this  influence  was 
applied  at  the  now  famous  "Gary  dinners" 
in  New  York — ostensibly  mere  informal 
functions  at  which  the  men  controlling  the 
various  steel  interests  of  the  country  came 
together  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information  relating  to  their  business, — but, 
as  the  Government  alleges,  in  reality  devices 
"more  euphonious  and  refined,  but  none  the 
less  effective,  than  pools,"  which,  of  course, 
are  specifically  forbidden  by  law.  In  the 
Government's  petition  it  is  asserted  that,  at 


these  dinners,  when  an  understanding  was 
reached  regarding  the  maintenance  of  prices, 
individual  declarations  were  made  of  inten- 
tions to  follow  the  movement  and  that  it  was 
recognized  that  all  interests  followed  the 
policy  laid  out  for  them  by  the  head  of  the 
Steel  Corporation.  The  possible  benefits  to 
the  steel  trade  and  to  business  generally,  re- 
sulting from  stabiHty  of  steel  prices  is,  of 
course,  another  question,  and  a  great  many 
able  minds  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  even  level  of  prices  which  has  existed 
since  the  formation  of  the  Corporation  is  a 
better  thing  for  the  country  than  the  violent 
fluctuations  which  the  industry  had  ]3re- 
viously  shown. 


The  Steel 


The  filing  of  the  dissolution  suit 
Suit'and'i'he  against  the  Steel  Corporation 
teei  Market  ^^^j.  ^^jj  Street  a  little  by  sur- 
prise. Action  by  the  Government  had  long 
been  considered  inevitable,  but  there  was  a 
general  expectation  that  it  would  be  post- 
poned until  after  all  of  the  details  of  the 
Tobacco  trust's  dissolution  plan  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts.  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  announcement  was  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  Steel  shares  and  less  declines  in  other 
stocks.  But  later  on,  the  traders,  recalling 
the  statement  made  during  the  September 
unsettlement  by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Gary 
with  reference  to  the  Steel  Corporation's 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  law  and  the 
rights  of  its  competitors,  and  having  received 
the  further  assurance  of  Mr.  Gary  and  other 
Steel  officials  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts 
would  show  that  the  suit  ought  to  be  decided 
on  its  merits  in  favor  of  the  Corporation,  be- 
came more  optimistic,  and  prices  rallied  con- 
siderably. The  preferred  and  common  shares 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  are  held  by  some 
1 20,000  persons,  among  whom  are  large  num- 
bers of  foreigners.  These  investors  are  coun- 
seled to  have  patience  and  not  to  sacrifice 
their  holdings.  They  are  reminded  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  file  a  dissolution  suit  and  an- 
other thing  to  win  it.  And  to  the  holders  of 
the  Corporation's  bonds,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already  declared 
in  plain  language  that  the  law  does  not  con- 
template any  destruction  of  property. 

Beef  Packers  ^^^  *^"  Chicago  meat  packers 
Attack  the  who  Were  indicted  some  time  ago 
erman  aw  ^^^  alleged  Criminal  acts  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Beef  Trust"  cases  have 
attacked  the  constitutionality  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Law  from  a  new  angle.  Their 
latest  move,  made  on  November  15th,  was 
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to  surrender  themselves  to  Government 
authorities  and  immediately  thereafter  to 
apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the 
ground  that  before  undergoing  trial  in  a  lower 
court  they  ought  to  be  privileged  to  test  the 
law  under  which  they  were  indicted  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Their  con- 
tention, as  set  forth  in  the  petition  for  the 
writ,  is  that  the  Sherman  Law  violates  cer- 
tain amendments  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution— that  it  is  ambiguous  and  fails  to 
create  either  an  offence  against  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  define  what  is  set  up  as  an  offence 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
citizen  to  tell  whether  he  is  a  law-breaker  or 
not  before  a  jury  trial.  The  legal  advisers  of 
the  packers  do  not  admit  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  "light  of  reason"  interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Law  in  the  American  Tobacco 
and  Standard  Oil  cases  has  remedied  matters. 
Their  petition  declares,  for  example,  that 
"the  alleged  criminality  of  the  transactions 
complained  of  in  the  indictments  will  depend 
entirely  upon  a  particular  jury's  view  of  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the 
particular  case;  it  will  depend  not  on  any 
standard  erected  by  the  law  which  may  be 
known  in  advance,  but  on  one  which  may 
be  created  by  the  whim,  prejudice  or  arbi- 
trary views  of  a  jury." 

Tk  T^h  „ .   On    November    8,    the    United 

The  Tobacco  „.         .         „'  .  . 

Trust  Plan  Statcs  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Approved  Southern  District  of  New  York 
approved  the  American  Tobacco  Trust's 
reorganization  plan  substantially  as  it  was 
outlined  in  these  pages  last  month.  Taking 
the  broad  position  that  it  had  no  power  to 
order  the  substitution  of  a  different  plan 
from  that  submitted  by  the  Company  and 
that  even  the  slight  changes  approved  could 
be  made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  de- 
fendants, the  Court  rejected  not  only  the 
contentions  of  the  independent  companies, 
but  also  the  principal  ones  made  by  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  the  public  hearing  on  the  plan 
the  independents  had  argued  chiefly  for  a 
division  of  the  Trust's  business  among  73 
different  companies  instead  of  14  as  pro- 
posed, and  for  a  complete  change  of  owner- 
ship of  the  business  of  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  Company.  The  Attorney-General's 
most  important  proposal  was  that  the  final 
decree  ought  to  provide  that  the  Government 
might  demand  another  division  of  the  Com- 
pany's business  at  any  time  within  five  years 
in  case  it  were  found  later  on  that  the  pro- 
posed  disintegration  had  not   restored   un- 


trammeled  competition.  With  reference  to 
the  proposal  to  divide  the  business  into 
smaller  units,  the  Court  merely  suggested 
that  it  was  so  radical  that  it  would  be  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  consider  it.  It  held  that  to 
take  the  business  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores 
Company  entirely  from  the  present  owners 
would  be  confiscation,  and  that  the  Court 
had  no  apparent  authority  for  prescribing 
that  the  disintegrated  business  should  be 
kept  under  surveillance  for  five  years.  In 
short,  the  only  alternative  to  an  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  plan  without  material  modi- 
fication was  held  to  be  the  seizure  of  all  of 
the  property  of  the  Trust  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  the 
division  of  any  surplus  remaining  among  the 
stockholders.  Resort  to  that  alternative  was 
not  desired  by  the  Government.  The  action 
of  the  Court  has  been  received  with  general 
approval  from  business  men,  except,  the  in- 
dependent tobacco  interests,  who  announce 
a  probable  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

...      .      Last  month  interest  in  cotton  had 

Attempts  ,    .r  1     r  1  •  r        1 

to  Keep  Up  shifted  from  the  question  of  the 
rices  gj^g  ^£  ^j^g  ^^^p  ^^  what  is  gen- 
erally regarded — particularly  throughout  the 
South — as  the  more  important  question  of 
prices.  With  the  best  of  the  trade  estimates, 
previously  referred  to  in  these  pages,  of  a 
total  yield  of  between  14,000,000  and  15,000,- 
000  bales  finally  confirmed  by  the  returns 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  became 
evident  that  this  year  the  largest  previous 
crop  would  be  exceeded  by  at  least  250,000 
bales.  Prices  broke  sharply  during  October 
to  the  lowest  point  reached  in  nearly  three 
years.  In  September  the  leading  growers, 
assembled  in  convention  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  had  endeavored  to  fix  a  minimum 
selling  price  of  13  or  14  cents  a  pound.  Cot- 
ton at  that  time  was  selling  at  12  cents,  but 
during  the  next  few  weeks  so  much  of  the 
new  crop  came  into  the  market  that  the  price 
went  below  9  cents.  Many  hold  that  at  this 
point  the  return  does  not  pay  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  planters.  The  Governors 
and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the 
principal  cotton-growing  States  decided  to 
make  further  effort  to  steady  the  market.  At 
a  conference  held  at  New  Orleans  they  passed 
resolutions  urging  the  Southern  farmers  not 
only  to  withhold  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
crop  from  the  market  until  better  prices  could 
be  secured,  but  also  to  make  sure  of  a  smaller 
crop  next  season  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
to  reduce  the  acreage  at  least  25  per  cent. 
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(opyriglil  bv  the  Pictorial  News  Coiiipanv.  X.  "V". 

THE   NIGHT   ILLUMINATION    OF  THE    WARSHIPS   IN    THE   HUDSON    RIVER    LAST   MONTH 


Our  Nauij 

on 
Exhibition 


The  naval  reviews  simultane- 
ously held  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  last  month 
afforded  a  large  number  of  people  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  view  Uncle  Sam's  fighting 
craft.  Off  the  California  shore  the  Pacific 
fleet  of  twenty-four  warships,  with  the  veteran 
Oregon  as  the  center  of  interest,  provided  the 
people  of  that  section  a  splendid  naval  dis- 
play. In  the  East  the  Atlantic  fleet,  consist- 
of  one  hundred  and  two  ships,  with  iioo 
officers  and  25,000  men,  was  lined  up  the 
Hudson  River  for  a  distance  of  six  and  a  half 
miles.  There  were  superdreadnoughts,  and 
dreadnoughts — including  the  Delaware, 
North  Dakota,  Florida,  and  Utah,  the  most 
powerful  battleships  afloat — as  well  as  such 
veterans  of  the  Spanish  War  as  the  Iowa, 
Indiana,  and  the  Massachusetts,  together  with 
a  host  of  other  battleships,  besides  cruisers, 
submarines,  torpedo  boats,  destroyers  and 
colliers.  Every  vessel  was  in  her  somber 
war  paint,  shipshape  and  trim.  It  was  the 
most  magnificent  assembly  of  warships  ever 
mobilized  under  the  American  flag,  and 
second  in  point  of  size  only  to  that  tremend- 
ous array  of  fighting  craft  marshalled  in  the 
Solent  at  the  coronation  of  King  George  V. 
For  almost  a  week  this  great  fleet  lay  in  the 
Hudson  inviting  popular  inspection,  and 
many  citizens  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
]:)ortunity  to  board  the  battleships  and  see 
them  at  close  range.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  crowded  to  view  the  great  display 
and  illumination. 


It  was  a  marvelous  spectacle  that 
The  Lesson    Secretary  Meyer  had  provided. 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  It 
was  an  impressive  object-lesson.  It  showed 
the  navy  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and 
preparedness.  But  organization  and  equip- 
ment need  to  be  kept  up,  otherwise  the  whole 
investment  is  imperilled.  This  was  tersely 
expressed  by  President  Taft,  who  declared, 
after  reviewing  the  fleet:  "It's  a  good  navy, 
but  we're  wasting  money  if  we  don't  have 
a  better."  We  need  more  cruisers,  more  de- 
stroyers, more  colliers,  and  more  men.  This 
means  continued  interest,  on  the  |>art  of  the 
people  and  Congress,  in  maintaining  our 
naval  organization  at  the  highest  point  of  effi- 
ciency both  as  to  ships  and  men.  Since  Mr. 
Meyer  took  the  naval  portfolio,  he  has 
worked  hard  and  faithfully  to  gi\e  the  people 
of  this  country  the  highest  possible  return  for 
their  heavy  naval  expenditures;  and  these 
reviews  prove  that  he  has  achieved  great 
results.  A  strong  American  navy  is  not  a 
war  menace,  but  a  good  investment  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  security  and  the  world's 
peace.  If  the  navy  of  the  United  States  were 
by  some  conjectural  happening  to  be  sud- 
denly reduced  to  the  strength  it  possessed  be- 
fore the  Spanish-American  War,  it  would  be 
a  dire  calamity  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
national harmony.  This  \iew  is  consistent 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  time  when  wars  shall  cease,  costly 
armaments  abandoned,  and  the  high  seas 
policed  by  a  small  international  force. 
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.    Complete  official  returns  from  all 

Census  and  ^  ,  .  . 

Reapportion-  the  Constituencies  or  Canada  m- 
'"^""■"^"""'"'dicate  that  the  results  of  the 
general  election  held  on  September  21  were 
much  closer  than  at  iirst  announced.  The 
Conservatives,  of  course,  have  a  substantial 
majority  in  the  Parliament.  The  last  de- 
ferred election,  that  for  Yukon,  held  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  gives  the  Government  a  total  lead  of 
48  votes.  The  popular  majority  against 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  reciprocity,  however, 
was  less  than  40,000.  The  census  figures 
were  made  public  last  month  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  under  whose  supervision  the 
enumeration  of  Canada's  population  is  always 
taken.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  Dominion  is  given  as  7,081,869.  Most 
Canadians  had  expected  that  the  enumera- 
tion would  show  they  had  passed  the  eight- 
miUion  mark,  and  the  present  figures,  which 
indicate  a  gain  of  less  than  three  millions  in 
ten  years,  are  a  keen  disappointment.  Mont- 
real retains  the  premier  place  among  the 
cities  with  a  population  of  466,000;  Toronto 
follows  with  356,000;  and  Winnipeg  is  third 
with  135,000.  The  new  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Parliament,  when  the  reapportion- 
ment of  seats  is  made,  will  be  as  follows: 
Quebec,  65  seats,  unchanged  (the  representa- 
tion of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  fixed  by  law 
at  65  members) ;  Ontario,  82,  a  loss  of  4;  New 
Brunswick,  11,  a  loss  of  2;  Nova  Scotia,  16, a 
loss  of  2;  Prince  Edward  Island,  3,  a  loss  of 
i;  Manitoba,  15,  a  gain  of  5;  British  Colum- 
bia, 12,  a  gain  of  5;  Saskatchewan,  15,  a 
gain  of  5;  Alberta,  12,  a  gain  of  5;  Yukon, 
I,  unchanged;  total  232,  an  increase  of  11. 
The  gain  is  chiefly  in  the  West,  which  is 
Liberal  and  strongly  in  favor  of  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  Dominion  Parliament,  which 
"''pSam'  came  together  on  November  15, 

has  been  giving  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  the  passage  of  supply  measures  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  Parliament  will  have  its  first 
regular  session  in  February  or  March,  and 
that  the  Government  will  be  ready  at  that 
time  with  its  most  important  legislation. 
Mr.  Borden,  the  new  premier,  has  taken  the 
rems  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  that  have 
made  a  most  favorable  impression  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Halifax 
he  gave  as  the  principal  items  of  his  program, 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission; 


question  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  one 
now  facing  the  Government.  On  October  30 
the  new  Postmaster  General,  Hon.  L.  P.  Pel- 
letier,  speaking  officially  for  his  chief,  de- 
clared that  at  an  early  date  there  would  be  a  ■ 
referendum  on  the  navy  question.  Mr.Bou- 
rassa,  the  leader  of  the  French  Nationalists  in 
Quebec  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  a  Canadian  navy  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  whose  defection  from  Mr.  Lau- 
rier was  largely  responsible  for  that  states- 
man's defeat  at  the  polls,  demands  that  Mr. 
Borden's  government  repeal  the  naval  bill 
passed  by  the  Liberals  in  the  last  month  of 
their  control  and  submit  the  whole  question 
to  a  popular  vote.  The  Government  sup- 
porters oppose  the  organization  of  a  Canadian 
na\y.  They  advocate  a  direct  contribution 
of  money  instead  of  the  construction  of  war- 
ships, which,  they  contend,  Canada  does  not 
need,  and  which  may  involve  the  Dominion 
in  foreign  complications.  The  tone  of  official 
utterances  and  of  the  Conservative  press  is 
increasingly  cordial  toward  the  United  States. 
In  welcoming  Earl  Grey  at  a  banquet  in 
London,  on  October  24,  Colonial  Secretary 
Harcourt  emphasized  the  pleasure  of  the 
British  Government  over  the  fact  that,  "aside 
from  the  question  of  reciprocity  in  trade, 
during  Earl  ^Gray's  incumbency  practically 
every  outstanding  question  between  Canada 


DISAPPOINTMENT   AT   THE    CENSUS    FIGURES 
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the    improvement    of    public    highways-      the  Canada  (contemplating  the  late  Liberal  Government's  post 

rr^fnrm  nf  tVio  r>i-,ril   c-^^/.,-^ J^u       i     '    i  humous  infant— the  census) :    "I  do  not  think  much  of  it. 

retorm  of  the  civil  service;    and  the  develop-  fact.  I  may  say  I  do  not  like  the  skinny  thing  at  all." 

ment  of  transportation  faciHties.     The  navy  f,,„  ,he  star  (Montreal) 
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PRESIDENT  FRANCISCO  I.  MADERO,  JR.,  OF    MEXICO 
(With  his  wife,  Senora  Madero,  the  "First  Lady  of  Mexico") 

and  the  United  States  has  either  been  settled 
or  placed  in  the  direct  way  of  settlement." 

...    The    election    of    Mr.    Andrew 

Demonstrating  i        i     i       /~. 

Canada's     Bonar  Law  to  lead  the  Conserva- 

Nationhood     ^j^^^    ^^     ^^^     ^^^^^^^     jj^^^^    ^j 

Commons,  to  which  we  refer  elsewhere  more 
fully,  is  one  more  sign  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Canada  in  the  imperial  councils.  There  have 
been  brilliant  members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment who  have  been  Canadians  by  birth,  and 
also  members  of  the  Government,  but  until 
the  election  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  no  Canadian, 
nor  indeed  any  other  colonial,  had  been 
leader  of  a  British  party.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that,  during  the  week  in  which  Mr.  Law 
was  chosen,  the  Liberal  Government  at  Lon- 
don agreed  to  the  proposition  that  "colo- 
nials" should  henceforth  be  eligible  as  mem- 
bers of  international  prize  courts.  Canada  is 
more  and  more  determined  to  guide  her  own 
destiny,  and  it  was  her  argument  setting  forth 
the  right  of  British  dependencies  to  have  the 
chief  vote  in  the  settling  of  their  own  disputes, 
that  prevailed  and  secured  this  concession. 
The  Dominion  Government  also  has  re- 
quested, and  the  I>ibcral  ministry  at  London 
has  agreed,  that  Britain's  autonomous  colo- 


nies have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
empire's  treaties  if  they  so  desire.  The  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  is  now  actually  negotiating 
with  eleven  foreign  governments  to  recognize 
this  right.  Last  month  also  Great  Britain 
approved  the  Canadian  postage  stamp,  the 
Dominion  having  rejected  the  imperial  one. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  Dominion's 
attitude.  It  will  hereafter  judge  of  the  merits 
of  British  quarrels  itself,  and  lend  its  re- 
sources only  at  its  own  discretion. 

President     ^"    Novcmbcr    2    the    Mexican 
Madero      Congrcss   declared    Francisco    L 

iiaiiginated    ]yj-^(Jgj.Q^  Jj-^  ^j-,(]  J)j.    YwXO  Juarez, 

elected  respectively  President  and  \'ice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Republic,  for  the  unexpired  period 
of  the  Diaz  term.  Four  days  later  Senor 
Madero  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  presi- 
dential palace  in  Mexico  City.  While  the 
elections  were  held  without  serious  disorder, 
soon  after  the  balloting  had  been  completed 
President  Madero  announced  that  he  in- 
tended to  alter  the  electoral  methods  radi- 
cally at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As  at 
present  administered,  he  believes  they  give 
too  much  opportunity  for  fraud  and  intimida- 
tion. He  has  also  promised  radical  law  and 
land  reforms.  With  the  exception  of  an  un- 
easy state  of  afifairs  in  the  state  of  Morelos, 
because  of  the  discontent  of  the  followers  of 
Zapata,  a  bandit  leader,  and  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  the  "Cientiticos, "  the  party  which 
has  always  upheld  the  old  regime,  the  new 
government  begins  under  very  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. In  an  interview  with  a  New 
York  newspaper  correspondent  the  day  be- 
fore his  inauguaration,  Senor  Madero  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  it  was  then  less  than  a  year 
since  the  revolution  started.     Yet,  he  said: 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  a  parallel  any- 
where in  history  of  a  rc^•olution  involving  such 
important  and  far-reaching  effects  as  the  one  just 
ended  in  Mexico,  accomplished  with  less  public  dis- 
turbance, loss  of  life,  interruption  to  business  or 
damage  to  public  or  private  property.  My  first 
task  will  be  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  This  will  not  be  difficult,  as  it  means 
principally  convincing  certain  bands  of  tlisturbers 
that  the  revolution  and  the  new  administration 
stand  for  law  and  order. 

„  .,.  ,       The  British  Parliament  reassem- 

British  -^         1  i-  • 

Parliamentary  bled  Oil  Octobcr  24  after  its  suni- 
Affairs  ^^^j.  recess.  In  his  outline  of  the 
program  for  the  session,  which  was  to  be 
limited  to  forty  days.  Premier  Asquith  an- 
nounced that  the  workingmen's  insurance 
bill  would  be  passed  before  Christmas.  Fol- 
lowing the  Premier,  Chancellor  Lloyd-George 
declared  that  this  was  by  far  the  most  impor- 
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taut  measure  l)ef()rc  the  Parliament,  the 
"strategic  feature"  of  the  government  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  would  be  given  right  of  wax 
until  its  passage.  We  have  already  set  forth 
in  these  pages  the  main  provisions  of  this 
measure.  Mr.  Asquith  also  gave  notice  that 
at  the  next  session  the  government  intends  to 
introduce  into  the  Commons  a  manhood 
suffrage  bill.  This  measure  will  not  include 
suffrage  for  women,  although  "it  will  be  in 
such  form  that  the  House  can  extend  it  to 
include  women,  if  the  House  so  pleases." 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  govern- 
ment Home  Rule  bill  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Commons  early  in  March.  The  scheme  in- 
volves the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  a  two- 
chambered  parliament  with  an  executive, 
that  is  to  say,  a  cabinet  of  ministers  responsi- 
ble to  it.  This  Irish  legislative  body  is  to 
have  full  representative  powers  and  control 
over  all  purely  Irish  affairs. 

Several  important  changes  in 
Changes      Cabinet  positions  in  England  have 

been  made  during  recent  weeks. 
The  one  attracting  most  attention  has  been 
the  exchange  of  posts  between  Mr.  Reginald 
McKenna,  since  April,  igo8,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
since  February,  1910,  Home  Secretary.  Mr. 
Churchill's  presence  at  the  Admiralty  may  be 
due  more  to  his  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  with 
British  organized  labor  than  to  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  to  inaugurate  a 
more  vigorous  naval  policy.  Other  changes, 
perhaps  equally  important  but  less  spectacu- 
lar, have  been  made.  Mr.  Walter  Runciman 
has  been  transferred  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  His  place  at  the 
head  of  the  educational  department  is  taken 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Albert  Pease.  Earl  Carring- 
ton  becomes  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal.  It  is 
persistently  rumored  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
soon  be  ele\-ated  to  the  peerage  and  in  con- 
sequence be  transferred  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  then  be- 
come leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
probably  also  Prime  Minister. 


Retirement 

of 

Balfour 


By  far  the  most  important  change 
in  the  leadership  of  British  poli- 
tics during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
who  has  directed  the  Unionist  forces  in  the 
Commons  since  1892,  and  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Bonar  Law  to  succeed  him.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Pitt,  Mr.  Balfour  has 
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AS   LEADER   OF   THE   OPPOSITION   IN   THE 
HOUSE   OF   COMMONS 

been  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  longer 
than  any  other  man  in  parliamentary  history. 
The  qualifications  he  has  displayed  have  won 
him  the  universal  tribute  of  being,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Asquith,  "the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  world."  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Balfour  has  never  taken  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  confidence  or  affections  of  his  party.  He 
is,  first  of  all,  a  philosopher  whose  preference 
is  for  viewing  politics  from  an  intellectual 
standpoint.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cultured 
political  leaders  England  has  ever  known. 
He  is,  moreover,  the  author  of  at  least  two 
books  which  have  achieved  permanent  dis- 
tinction, notably  his  "Defense  of  Philosophic 
Doubt"  and  "The  Foundations  of  Belief." 
He  has  never  been  a  successful  party  leader, 
chiefly  because  his  mental  acuteness  and  ele- 
vation of  mind  have  rather  unfitted  him  for 
the  shift  and  play  and  compromise  of  the 
political  game  as  it  is  played  in  modern  parlia- 
mentary life.  He  has  been  accused  of  lack 
of  courage,  of  indecisiveness,  and  of  bad 
judgment,  and  his  apparently  half-hearted 
support  of  the  policies  of  protection  and  im- 
perial preference  has  antagonized  a  large 
section  of  his  party. 
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EDWARD  ALBERT.  PRINCE  OF  WALES 

(In  his  cabin  just  before  sailing  for  India  last  month  to  be  present  at  the  Durbar) 


His 
Reasons 
Therefor 


Ostensibly  Mr.  Balfour  retires 
because  of  ill  health,  although  at 
sixty-three  he  retains  sufficient 
vigor  to  play  a  good  game  of  golf  every  day 
and  enjoy  it.  The  opposition  to  his  leader- 
ship has  been  growing  during  recent  years, 
particularly  among  the  reactionary  peers. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
a  society  was  formed,  known  as  the  "B.  M. 
G.  "—Balfour  Must  Go— Club.  The  Union- 
ists have  demanded  a  more  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive leader  than  Mr.  Balfour,  and  his  long 
retention  of  power  in  spite  of  the  growing 
opposition,  has  apparently  brought  about  a 
split  in  his  party.  His  enemies  have  grouped 
themselves  chiefly  under  the  banner  of  old 
Lord  Halsbury,  the  chief  of  the  "Die-in-the- 
last-Ditchers,"  who  advocated  holding  out  to 
the  bitter  end  against  the  government's  veto 
bill.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  November  8,  announcing  his 
resignation,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  real- 
ized he  was  still  capable  of  leadership.  But, 
he  continued,  in  the  following  words  of 
wide  human  appeal: 


I  desire  to  leave  the  position  of  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  I  hold  before  I  can  be  suspected  of 
suffering  from  the  most  insidious  of  all  diseases — 
a  disease  which  comes  upon  those  who,  without 
losing  their  health  or  their  intellect,  nevertheless 
get  somewhat  petrified  in  the  old  courses  which 
they  have  pursued;  whose  authority  grows  because 
they  have  been  long  in  the  public  service  or  have 
been  great  men  of  science,  or  business,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  but  who  cannot  deal  with  the  great 
problems  which,  in  this  changing  world,  are  per- 
petually arising,  with  all  the  freshness  and  elas- 
ticity really  desirable  in  those  who  have  the  con- 
duct of  great  concerns. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
^'IwZdr  Balfour  has  long  been  regarded 

as  lying  between  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Walter  Hume  Long, 
both  prominent  in  the  councils  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  but  neither  possessed  of  the 
parliamentary  experience  which  finally  se- 
cured for  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar  Law  the  coveted 
position.  Mr.  Law,  who  is  a  Canadian, 
having  been  born  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  but  who  has  represented  an  Eng- 
lish constituency  in  Parliament  for  the  past 
eleven  years,  was  formally  elected  on  Novem- 
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Iter  10.  His  selection  is  taken  to  indicate  that 
the  Chamberlain  policy  of  protection  will  he 
adhered  to  by  the  Conservatives.  Unlike  the 
brilliant  Balfour,  Mr.  Law  is  not  a  college 
man.  He  is  a  plain,  forceful  speaker,  par- 
ticularly on  matters  relating  to  tariffs.  A 
keen  American  observer  of  British  parlia- 
mentary afTairs  during  recent  years  has  re- 
marked that,  in  ability  to  handle  modern 
business  questions,  he  might  be  compared  to 
ex-Senator  Aldrich,  or  Chairman  Underwood 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Law  will  be 
floor  leader  in  the  Commons.  He  will  not, 
however,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  be  leader  of  the 
Unionist  party.  That  honor  rests  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  the  upper  house,  who  would 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  form  a  min- 
istry if  the  Liberals  should  fall  from  power. 

„.     _       ,    King  George's  journey  to  India 

King  George's  <^  "  •'--', 

Visit  to      was    begun    on    November    10. 

India  r^Yiis  \isit  to  his  Asiatic  depend- 
ency, during  which  he  will  be  crowned  Em- 
peror of  India,  at  the  Durbar  at  Delhi  on 
December  12,  is  one  of  those  solemn  cere- 
monial functions  which  British  monarchs  are 
so  fond  of  using  to  impress  the  minds  of 
their  subjects  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
of  kingship.  Queen  Mary,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  Princess  Mary  accompanied 
the  King,  the  royal  party  proceeding  on 
a  special  steamer  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, through  the  Suez  Canal,  to  Bom- 
bay. By  means  of  wireless  telegraph  ar- 
rangements on  the  Egyptian  shore  and  on  the 


British  warships  s.lationed  at  intervals  along 
the  route,  the  monarch  will  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  capital  of 
his  realm.  In  order,  however,  that  the  full 
dignity  of  an  ancient  law  may  be  complied 
with,  Britain's  royal  authority  will  be  ex- 
ercised during  his  two  months'  absence,  by 
a  commission  appointed  for  this  special  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Con- 
naught;  Viscount  Morley,  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council;  Lord  Loreburn,  Lord 
High  Chancellor;  and  the  'Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  We  shall  have  occasion,  next 
month,  to  say  more  about  this  Indian  trip  of 
King  George. 

j^^^  The  general  terms  of  the  bargain 
Morocco  at  which  France  and  Germany 
Bargaw  j^g^yg  arrived  over  the  question  of 
their  African  interests  became  known  last 
month.  On  November  4  the  agreement  re- 
garding Morocco  and  the  Congo  regions  was 
signed  at  Berlin  by  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  and 
M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador.  The 
full  text  of  the  agreement  will  not  be  pub- 
lished for  some  months  but  its  general  pro- 
visions are  known.  In  brief,  it  may  be  said 
that  Germany  gives  France  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  the 
French  Congo.  In  return  for  conceding 
France's  paramountcy  in  Morocco,  Germany 
gets  an  extension  of  the  frontier  of  her  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Kameruns,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  eastward  along  its  whole  length. 
A  further  extension  is  made  at  two  points 


LORD    MORLEV  THE    ARCHBISHOP  PRINCE    ARTHUR  LORD    LOREBURX 
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WHAT  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  HAVE  EXCHANGED 
IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

(Those  parts  of  the  French  Congo  ceded  to  Germany  are  shaded  diagonally) 

until  it  gives  the  Germans  water  rights  on  the 
Ubangi  and  Congo  Rivers,  which  means  ac- 
cess to  that  great  region  drained  by  the  Congo 
River,  including  the  Belgian  Congo.  More- 
over, Germany  gains  a  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  south  of  Spanish  Guinea  and  a  certain 
stretch  of  territory  back  of  this  Spanish 
colony.  By  way  of  balance  the  Germans  cede 
toFrance  a  portion  of  the  northern  corner  of 
the  Kameruns,  which  has  always  been  known 
as  "Duck's  Bill,"  from  its  peculiar  shape, 
together  with  certain  territory  in    German 

Togoland  now  in  litigation  at  The  Hague  for  consideration  by  the  Reichstag  during 
Tribunal.  The  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  last  days  of  the  month. 
Germany  aggregates  some  96,000  square 
miles,  and  contains  about  1,000,000  in- 
habitants, with  a  commerce  at  present  valued 
at  $2,500,000  annually.  Germany  in  re- 
turn cedes  to  France  an  aggregate  of  some 
20,000  miles  of  territory.  The  convention 
provides  in  detail  for  safeguards,  and  guar- 
antees to  protect  the  commercial  interests 
of  Germans  in  Morocco,  and  virtually  con- 


treaty    has    been    welcomed 
with  a  feeling  of  rehef  and 
satisfaction,  although  as  one 
of  the  radical  papers  puts  it: 
"Even  if  France  has  secured 
a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  she 
has    ceded    too   much   good 
French  territory  in   Central 
Africa  under  menace  of  the 
German  bluff."     The  official 
view,  as  expressed  by  Premier 
Caillaux,  in  a  public  address 
on  November  5,  is  that 
"France    has    recompensed 
Germany  for  her  withdrawal 
from  Morocco  by  compensa- 
tions   which   do    not    touch 
France's    living    works     or 
essential  interests."    The  re- 
public has  gained  Morocco, 
undoubtedly   the   greatest 
colonial    prize    left    in    the 
world.     When  it  has  settled 
with  Spain,  it  will  have  con- 
solidated its  empire  in  North 
Africa     from     the    Atlantic 
coast  to  Tripoli.     Much  dis- 
appointment has  been  expressed  in  Germany 
because  the  so-called  compensation  in  the 
Congo  was  not  as  large  as  was  expected. 
Germany  originally  had  demanded  practi- 
cally the  whole  of  French  Congo,  and  more 
economic  scope  in  Morocco  than  she  finally 
obtained.    By  process  of  whittling  down  and 
bargaining,  the  compromise  was  arrived  at 
which  was  embodied  in  the  treaty.     This 
was  presented  to  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  upon  its  reassembling  on  November 
15,  and  it  was  expected   would  be  taken  up 


German 
Dissatis- 
ftiction 


So  intense  was  the  disappoint- 
ment in  Germany  over  the  "bar- 
gain" that  the  Colonial  Minister, 
Dr.  von  Lindequist,  at  once  tendered  his 
resignation.  In  a  noteworthy  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  on  November  9,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Holweg,  de- 
fended the  agreement  with  France,  endeavor- 


cedes  the  right  of  France  to  establish  a  pro-  ing  to  explain  the  value  of  Germany's  acquisi- 


tectorate  over  the  Moorish   empire  at  any 
time,  although  the  word  is  not  used. 


tions,  and  to  disprove  the  reports  that  the 
empire  had  backed  down  before  the  British 
menace.  Germany,  the  Chancellor  declared, 
had  never  planned  to  acquire  territory  in 
southern  Morocco.  She  simply  wished  to  dar- 
by the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  ify  the  situation,  and  to  have  her  own  position 
most  intimately  concerned.  In  France,  if  in  Africa  distinctly  and  formally  acknowl- 
we  may  judge  from  the  press  comments,  the  edged.     The  Chancellor  stated  that  the  Kai- 


French      ^^^  uews  of  the  agreement  was 
Relief  at  the  received  with  different  emotions 

Settlement 
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ser  was  responsible  for  the  Government's 
program,  which  had  been  adhered  to  through- 
out the  negotiations,  and  which  had  been 
completely  successful.  As  to  the  possibility 
of  war  with  England  or  any  other  power,  the 
Chancellor  said:  "No  one  can  tell  whether 
war  sometime  will  come,  but  my  duty  is  so  to 
act  that  war  which  is  a^•oidable  and  not  de- 
manded bv  the  honor  of  Germany  must  be 
avoided."  '  Following  the  Chancellor  a  num- 
ber of  anti-British  speeches  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  course  of 
Foreign  Minister  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  was 
freely  criticised.  The  most  radical  condem- 
nation of  the  Government  w^as  made  in  a 
speech  by  Dr.  Heydebrand,  a  Conservative 
member.  The  \dgorous  remarks  of  this 
speaker  were  openly  applauded  by  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William,  who  was  present, 
a  disjilay  of  political  opinion  w^hich  has  since 
been  openly  denounced  by  the  Liberal  press 
of  the  country,  and  which  has  brought  an 
official  reprimand  from  Frederick  William's 
imperial  father.  The  Prince  is  becoming 
known  for  his  anti-English  sentiments,  which 
he  expresses  whenever  possible. 

M  r  Power  ^^^^^^e,  ^he  fcw  days  before  the 
"toth^  '    Reichstag    was    dissolved.    Vice 

neichstao  Chancellor  Delbruck  announced 
to  the  committee  to  which  the  Franco- 
German  treaty  over  Morocco  w-as  referred, 
that  the  imperial  Government  had  "found 
it  to  be  just  that  Parliament  should  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  a  treaty  involving  the 
acquisition  or  cession  of  territory. ' '  Therefore, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Morocco-Congo 
pact,  the  Government  "will  accept  the  pro- 
posed statute  requiring  the  assent  of  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Bundesrath  to  any  change 
in  the  boundary  of  a  colony."  A  few^  days 
later  the  Federal  Council  (the  Bundesrath) 
adopted  a  resolution  amending  the  colonial 
law  to  this  effect.  By  the  conclusion  of  this 
agreement  over  Morocco  the  partition  of 
Africa  by  European  powers  is  virtually  com- 
plete. With  the  exception  of  certain  incon- 
\'enient  Spanish  claims,  which  are  already  in 
process  of  being  satisfied,  France  has  now  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  applying  to  Mo- 
rocco the  same  process  of  gradual  assimilation 
that  she  so  successfully  used  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  On  the  dark  continent  only  two 
countries  now  remain  under  native  control, 
Liberia  and  Abyssinia.  Liberia  is  secure 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  Abyssinia  has  demonstrated,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  that  she  is  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  herself. 


THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE 

(Who  last  month  rather  spectacularly  expressed  his  anti- 
English  sentiments  in  the  Reichstag) 


New 
African 
Railroads 


Although  the  Moroccan  accord 
with  Germany  will  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  national  legisla- 
tures of  both  countries,  and  accepted  by  the 
powers  which  signed  [the  Algeciras  conven- 
tion five  years  ago,  the  Paris  Government  is 
already  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
the  agreement  is  a  fait  accompli.  Only 
a  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
a  proposition  was  introduced  and  discussed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vast  trans-African  railway  system  to 
exploit  all  the  west  and  north  of  the  continent, 
and  connect  with  the  other  railroad  systems 
now  in  existence.  As  we  show  on  the  map 
on  the  following  page,  the  proposed  line  would 
start  from  Algiers  or  Oran  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, run  by  way  of  Lake  Tchad  through 
Belgian  territory  to  Katanga,  where  it  would 
join  the  British  line  already  built  for  2000 
miles  northward  from  the  Cape,  and  even- 
tually connect  with  the  Egyptian  lines — and 
become  a  part  of  the  famous  Cape  to  Cairo 
system.  The  new  French  line  would  have 
two  branches,  one  running  from  the  Sahara 
to  Nigeria,  joining  West  Africa  with  the  Med- 
iterranean; and  the  other  connecting  the 
Western  Mediterranean  section  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
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now    FRANXE    PROPOSES    TO    BUILD    A    SYSTEM    OF 
AFRICAN    CONTINENTAL     RAILROADS 

way.  It  now  takes  fourteen  days  to  make 
the  journey  from  London  to  Johannesburg. 
The  proposed  railroad  would  make  the  trip 
possible  in  nine.  Of  the  proposed  system, 
which  would  aggregate  66oo  miles,  about  2800 
have  already  been  built.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  India  Office  is  considering  the  project 
of  a  British-controlled  railway  from  Cairo 
across  the  Sinai  peninsula,  Arabia  and 
Persia,  to  connect  directly  with  the  British 
India  lines  at  Quetta.  This  would  bring  the 
Suez  Canal  within  2200  miles  of  the  Indian 
frontier  as  against  more  than  3000  miles  by 
the  sea  route  to  Bombay.  It  might  prove,  in 
time,  a  serious  competitor  to  the  German- 
controlled  Bagdad  Railway,  which  is  already 
doing  so  much  to  develop  Asia  Minor  and 
the  country  between  it  and  India. 

^^g  M.  Delcasse,  who,  though  nomi- 
Turko-itaiian  nally  the  Minister  of  Marine,  is 
"'^  really  Premier  of  the  present 
administration  in  France,  is  said  to  have  re- 
marked that  the  Franco-German  dispute  over 
Morocco  could  not  properly  be  submitted  for 
decision  to  an  international  court  of  arbi- 
tration, or  to  any  third  party  arbitrator,  be- 
cause (i)  it  did  not  depend  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  treaties  or  the  settlement  of  historic 
claims;  (2)  because  France,  having  no  legal 
claim  to  territory  in  Morocco,  and  Germany 
none  to  land  in  the  Congo,  the  settlement  has 
been  a  bargain  in  ambitions  rather  than  in 
rights.  If  the  Morocco  question  could  not 
l)roperly  be  submitted  to  arbitration  for  the 
reasons  just  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  keen 


French  cabinet  minister,  Italy's  dispute  with 
Turkey,  which,  during  the  past  two  months, 
has  so  dramatically  cuhninated  in  actual  war, 
would  seem  to  be  just  the  sort  of  ques- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  which  the  Hague 
international  tribunal  was  created.  Within 
the  fortnight  following  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Italy  upon  Turkey,  the  Italian  navy  had 
swept  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  bombarded 
and  reduced  the  defences  of  Tripoli  city,  and 
later  of  other  ports.  An  Italian  expedition- 
ary force  of  40,000  men  had  been  landed  on 
the  mainland.  Entrenching  themselves,  they 
had  begun  their  slow,  laborious  task  of 
making  secure  their  title  to  the  country. 
There  were  rumors  of  an  intended  naval  at- 
tack upon  Turkish  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  A 
new  ministry  had  come  into  power  at  Constan- 
tinople. We  heard  a  few  reports  of  engage- 
ments, of  Italian  reverses,  and  of  the  massacre 
by  both  sides  of  defenseless  non-combatants. 
Rather  indefinite  reports  were  circulated  of 
impending  governmental  changes  in  both 
Turkey  and  Italy,  as  well  as  vague  allusions  to 
the  shifting  of  European  alliances  consequent 
upon  Italy's  latest  venture  into  Africa.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  either  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Italians  have  found  their 
task  unexpectedly  difficult  and  are  still  in  its 
early  stages,  or  because  of  the  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  press  which  their  authorities  have 
exercised,  the  news  and  discussion  of  the  war 
during  its  second  month  were  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
of  the  Turks  to  secure  mediation  by  the  great 
world  powers,  and  the  splendid  campaign 
conducted  by  friends  of  peace  all  over  the 
world,  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 

M/i.    «,  *     The  occasion  offers  an  excellent 

Why  Not  ... 

Submit  It  to  opportunity  for  testing  not  only 
the  Hague?  ^^^  effectiveness  of  the  arbitra- 
tion machinery  which  the  world  has  set  up 
at  the  Dutch  capital,  but  also  the  sincerity 
of  the  world's  governments  in  agreeing  to 
the  Hague  conventions.  Briefly  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  two  nations 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  Has  the 
Italian  government  any  legitimate  griev- 
ance against  Turkey  in  the  administration  of 
Tripoli  which  the  latter  has  refused  to 
remedy?  (2)  Has  any  power,  even  if  it  has 
grievances,  a  right  on  that  ground  to  declare 
war  at  short  notice,  and  to  seize  territory 
without  first  exhausting  every  possible  peace- 
ful means  of  settHng  the  dispute?  (3)  Do 
any  grievances,  however  great,  justify  a  power 
in  disregarding  two  of  its  own  treaties  with 
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the  country  against  whom  it  has  a  grievance, 
and  in  ignoring  its  own  adherence  to  the 
Hague  peace  agreements?  The  Italian  point 
of  view  is  that  it  has  legitimate  grievances 
against  Turkey  for  which  no  adequate  remedy 
has  been  furnished.  It  being  impossible  to 
get  from  the  government  at  Constantinople 
any  satisfaction  for  alleged  injuries  and 
grievances,  Italy,  in  order  to  protect  her  sub- 
jects and  property  in  Tripoli,  claims  she  had 
no  alternative  but  to  seize  and  occupy  the 
territory  already  allotted  to  her  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  great  European  powers.  She 
contends  further  that  if  her  seizure  of  Tripoli 
is  a  violation  of  her  own  treaties  and  the 
general  agreement  at  the  Hague,  she  has 
done  nothing  worse  or  more  culpable  than 
France  has  done  in  Morocco,  Germany  in 
China,  in  seizing  Kiauchou,  and  Great  Britain 
in  South  Africa. 


Efforts 

Toward 

A  rbitration 


The  Turks  contend  that  they  are 
ready  and  willing  to  redress  the 
Italian  grievances,  whatever  they 
may  be,  in  regard  to  Tripoli.  They  denounce 
Italy  for  disregarding  her  adhesion  to  the 


treaties  of  1856  (after  the  Crimean  War)  and 
1878  (after  the  Berlin  Conference),  both  of 
which  guaranteed  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  and  for  refusing  to 
submit  the  questions  at  present  in  dispute  to 
some  international  tribunal  as  provided  by 
the  Hague  conventions.  The  government  at 
Constantinople  insists  that  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to 
have  the  disputed  questions  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. It  has  made  formal  appeals  to  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  to  intervene  to  the  extent  of 
demanding  that  the  dispute  be  arbitrated. 
The  official  replies  of  these  governments  have 
not  yet  been  recorded  in  the  public  prints. 
The  substance  of  them,  however,  is  that 
peace  is  only  possible  by  recognizing  the  fait 
accompli,  which  means  that  the  basis  of  all 
peace  arrangements  is  that  Tripoli  is  to  be 
henceforth  Italian.  Against  this  the  Turks 
protest  vigorously.  On  another  page  this 
month  ("Turkey's  Determination  to  Resist," 
page  737)  we  quote  editorials  from  repre- 
sentative Turkish  publications  setting  forth 
the  Ottoman  point  of  view. 
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„,    ,.      Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  editor  of 

Should  r>         ■  r       r>         ■ 

Arbitration  the  English  Rcvicw  of  Reviews, 
e  ompe  e  .  ^^j^^gg  enthusiastic  and  i)ersistent 
interest  in  the  general  peace  movement  is 
universally  known,  devotes  a  great  deal  of 
space  in  his  November  number,  to  setting 
forth  the  case  of  the  civilized  world  against 
Italy  for  refusing  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
Early  in  October,  Mr.  Stead  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  as  a  special  emissary  of  the 
International  Arbitration  Emergency  Com- 
mittee, which  had  the  support  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  public  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
organizations  and  groups  of  Socialists  and 
other  classes  opposed  to  war.  Another  emis- 
sary was  sent  to  Rome.  Italy,  however,  de- 
clined to  permit  any  international  authority 
to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  her  claims.  Mr. 
Stead  was  recei\-ed  with  honors  at  the  Turk- 
ish capital,  not  only  by  private  individuals, 
but  by  government  officials  and  by  the 
Sultan  himself.  In  the  leading  newspapers 
of  Constantinople  he  expressed  his  views, 
which  were  taken  to  be  the  opinions  of  peace 
advocates  all  over  the  world. 

Writing  in  his  own  Review,  he 
'^'''pfan'''^    surveys  the  entire  history  of  the 

dispute,  points  out  how  it  should 
have  been  submitted  for  settlement  to  some 
international  arbitration  body,  and  calls  upon 
the  great  powers  of  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  to  stop  the  war.  The  Italian 
government,  he  maintains,  is  waging  war 
principally  to  gain  territory  and  markets. 
Therefore  civilization  should  boycott  Italy 
until  she  agrees  to  call  off  her  warships  and 
soldiers,  and  let  some  peaceful  tribunal  decide 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  her  claims.  He 
further  outlines  a  scheme,  which  he  says  has 
the  approval  of  the  ambassadors  of  most  of 
the  European  countries  stationed  in  Con- 
stantinople, to  send  a  deputation,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  all  the  races  subject  to 
Turkey,  on  a  tour  to  all  the  European  capi- 
tals, a  delegate  from  the  country  visited 
being  added  at  each  city  to  protest  against 
the  action  of  Italy  in  waging  war  upon 
Turkey  before  having  exhausted  all  possible 
peaceful  means  to  settle  the  dispute.  Mr. 
Stead's  idea  is  that  by  public  speeches  and 
interviews  with  governmental  officials  in  the 
different  countries  traversed,  a  popular  opin- 
ion could  be  aroused,  which,  if  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  present  war,  will  "ripen  opinion 
in  favor  of  a  much  more  drastic  and  compul- 
sory international  court  than  that  which 
at  present  exists." 


A  Russo-itaiiar,  J^  appears  that  the  attack  by 
Secret  Italy  ou  Turkey  did  not  come  as 
greemen  ^^qT^  ^  surprise  to  somc  of  the 
European  governments  as  it  was  at  first  said 
to  have  been.  The  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed between  the  French  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments through  the  intermediary  of  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Quirinal,  M. 
Camille  Barrere,  who  went  from  Rome  to 
Paris  some  time  before  the  Italians  took 
action.  Now  it  transpires  that  a  secret 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Italy  was 
arrived  at  during  the  meeting  between  the 
Czar  Nicholas  and  King  Victor  Emanuel  at 
Racconigi  near  Turin  during  the  visit  of  the 
former  to  Italy,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  This 
agreement  covers  not  only  the  occupation  of 
Tripoli,  but  provides  also  for  the  raising  of 
the  question  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles 
for  her  ships  of  war.  In  what  light  this  would 
be  regarded  by  those  powers  which  have  so 
strenuously  opposed  Russia  on  this  point  in 
the  past,  is  not  very  clear.  To  concede  it 
would  be  to  lay  Constantinople  open  to  a 
coup  de  main  at  any  moment  and  nullify  the 
results  of  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Berlin 
Treaty  of  1878;  while  to  refuse  it  would 
possibly  separate  France  and  England  from 
the  Triple  Entente,  and  perhaps  bring  about 
a  renewal  of  the  Dreikaiserbund  of  the  years 
preceding  the  war  of  1877.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  Turk  at  Constantinople, 
but  on  what  conditions  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  raising  of  the  question  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  would  certainly 
force  a  radical  solution. 

Ti.   .„     J  The   entire   civilized   world   was 

The  Alleged      ,        ,       ,    ,  ,     , 

Italian  shocked  last  month  by  news  re- 
Atrocities  ^^^^^^  through  apparently  trust- 
worthy correspondents  of  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  Italians  on  Arabs  in  Tripoli  City  and 
its  vicinity.  General  Caneva,  the  Italian 
commander,  was  accused  of  deliberately 
shooting  down  soldiers  and  non-combatants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  even  a 
pretense  of  a  trial  or  warning.  An  attack 
had  been  made  by  the  natives  upon  the 
Italian  lines,  treacherously,  the  Italians 
claim,  after  a  truce  had  been  arranged.  The 
testimony  of  reliable  authorities  on  the  spot 
differs  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Italian  com- 
mander acted  with  undue  severity.  War  is, 
of  course,  just  what  General  Sherman  said 
it  was.  The  world,  moreover,  cannot  forget 
the  long  and  frightful  record  of  the  Turks  in 
the  matter  of  cruelty  and  murder.    The  na- 
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tions,  however,  have  not  expected  Italy 
to  descend  to  that  level.  Even  with  the 
provocation  of  treacherous  attacks  and 
poisoned  wells  (which  are  also  charged  against 
the  Arabs)  it  would  seem  that  the  Italian 
commander  should  have  held  in  his  men 
with  more  vigor. 


Turkey 


The  Turkish  Ambassador  to  the 
Protests  to  United  States  at  once  presented 
the  Powers  ^  protest  to  our  State  department 
calling  upon  our  government  to  join  it  in 
condemning  this  "violation  of  the  rules  of 
warfare."  At  the  same  time  a  large  and  im- 
pressive gathering  of  Italians  in  New  York 
City,  attended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
representatives  of  their  nation  in  the  coun- 
try, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Baron  di 
San  Severino,  of  the  New  York  Italian  Com- 
mittee of  Protest,  expressed  indignation  at 
what  they  termed  the  gross  and  wilful  mis- 
representation of  the  foreign  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, and  sent  cablegrams  of  loyalty 
and  confidence  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  and 
General  Caneva,  as  well  as  a  telegram  to 
PresidentTaft,  protesting  against  what  was 
termed  the  unjust  attacks  of  sections  of  the 
American  press.  The  Itahan  Government 
itself  has  categorically  denied  the  reports  of 
atrocities.  It  should  be  said  further  in  sup- 
port of  the  Italian  case,  that  Mr.  John  Quim- 
by  Wood,  the  American  Consul  at  Tripoli 
City,  when  he  was  offered  transportation 
from  the  country  by  the  American  naval 
corhmander  in  Tripolitan  waters,  because 
of  the  supposed  danger  from  Italian  ferocity, 
laughingly  replied  he  had  seen  none  of  it  and 
that  he  proposed  to  stay  at  his  post.  The 
Turkish  protest  has  been  carried  even  further 
and  appeal  made  to  the  British  government 


for  active  intervention.  Furthermore,  a  dele- 
gation of  the  Young  Turk  Committee,  it  was 
reported  last  month,  had  set  out  from  Con- 
stantinople to  reach  Port  Said  at  the  time 
King  George  arrives  there,  and  petition  him 
to  intervene  to  end  the  war.  When  the 
whole  truth  is  known  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  General  Caneva's  soldiers  were 
goaded  to  frenzy  by  Arab  treachery,  and 
that  what  actually  happened  in  Tripoli  be- 
tween October  23  to  26  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated. 

_  .   ,.,      The   rebellion  in   China  has   al- 

End  of  the 

Manchu  ready  produced  the  results  which 
^"""^  seemed  inevitable  from  the  very 
first  to  those  familiar  with  the  exteiit  to 
which  opposition  to  the  Manchu  government 
had  gone.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  out- 
come of  the  revolt  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  old  Manchu  regime  is  at  an  end.  It 
is  a  long,  long  story,  that  of  the  sufferings 
and  injuries  of  the  Chinese  people  at  the 
hands  of  their  corrupt  and  inefficient  auto- 
cratic rulers.  The  history  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  is  graphically  set  forth  on 
another  page  this  month  by  Mr.  Adachi 
Kinnosuke  whose  first-hand  information 
upon  Far  Eastern  affairs  is  rendered  more 
valuable  at  this  time  by  his  background  of 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  the  end 
of  the  old  order  had  been  accomplished. 
Despite  the  desultory  successes  of  the  Impe- 
rial troops,  the  revolutionary  armies  had 
in  the  main,  triumphed.  The  government  at 
Peking  had  conceded  everything  asked  for 
by  the  progressive  element;  and  Yuan  Shih 
Kai,'  in  many  respects  the  strongest  and 
most  modern  of  China's  political  leaders,  had 
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in  the  Yangtse  Valley) 

accepted  the  premiership  under  the  new 
government,  which  will  be,  whatever  its  form, 
a  constitutional  one.  In  little  more  than 
a  month's  fighting  the  revolutionists  had 
gained  complete  control  of  ten  provinces  out 
of  the  twenty-two  of  which  the  Empire 
is  composed. 

^^  „     ,      Chinese  life  and   the  conditions 

The  Puzzle  .  ^         ... 

of  surroundmg  it  are  so  untamiliar 
Chinese  Names  ^^  Americans  that  it  is  difficult 
for  us  of  the  Occident  to  understand  what  has 
been  going  on  during  the  few  weeks  of  fight- 
ing in  the  valley  of  the  Yellow  River.  The 
names  of  the  Chinese  provinces  and  cities  are 
jargon  to  our  ears,  and  this  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion which  makes  the  map  unintelligible. 
When  we  remember,  however,  that  each  of 
the  strange  syllables  in  a  Chinese  geograph- 
ical or  personal  name  has  a  distinct  meaning 
of  its  own,  and  an  appropriate  meaning  when 
grouped  with  other  syllables,  the  maj)  be- 
comes clearer.  Preparatory,  then,  to  a  rapid 
summary  of  what  has  taken  place  since 
October  lo,  when  the  rebels  took  uj)  arms  and 
captured  Wuchang,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  the  meanings  of  a  few  of  the  Chinese 
geographical  names.  The  syllable  King,  for 
example,  as  it  appears  in  the  names  of  the 
cities  Peking  and  Nanking,  means  capital; 


Peking  being  the  capital  of  the  north,  and 
Nanking  the  capital  of  the  south.  Other 
syllables  which  appear  frequently  are:  Pe, 
as  in  Peking  and  Hupeh,  means  north;  Nan, 
as  in  Nanking  and  Honan,  means  south; 
Ho,  as  in  Hwang-ho  and  Honan,  means  river; 
Kiang,  as  in  Yangtse-kiang  and  Kiangsi, 
means  stream;  Chaii  or  Chow,  as  in  Fuchau 
and  Suchau,  means  place  (a  section  of  land) ; 
Fu,  as  in  Sian-fu  and  Yunnan-fu,  means 
city;  Si,  as  in  Kuangsi  and  Sian-fu,  means 
west;  Tau,  as  in  Tsingtau,  means  island; 
Hai,  as  in  Shanghai,  means  sea;  Shan,  as  in 
Shantung,  means  mountain;  Tung,  as  in 
Kuangtung,  means  east;  and  Hu,  as  in  Hupeh, 
means  lake. 


m 


Progress     ^y  ^^^  Capture  of  Wuchang  the 
of  the       rebels  not  onlv  secured  full  ijos- 

Revohition  •  r  ii.      "  •       •    i   i 

session  of  the  provincial  treasury 
containing  more  than  a  million  dollars,  but 
obtained  the  support  of  a  number  of  Go\'ern- 
ment  troops.  From  that  time  on  the  de- 
sertions from  the  Government  to  the  rebel 
cause  were  constant  and  increasing  in  num- 
bers. Wuchang  is  the  provincial  capital  and 
an  important  commercial  center.  In  a  short 
time  the  rebels  had  secured  the  arsenal  at 
the  important  city  of  Hankow,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 14  General  Li  Yuan  Heng,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  revolutionists,  set  up 
military  authority  in  the  cities  of  Wuchang, 
Hankow,  and  Hanyang.  The  Government 
then  took  steps  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  but 
without  success.  On  October  17,  after  an 
engagement  of  some  importance,  the  revolu- 
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tionary  forces  took  the  city  of  Kiukiang. 
This  established  their  control  of  five  prov- 
inces. A  rebel  defeat  at  Hankow  on  October 
i8  was  announced,  but  this  was  really  a  Gov- 
ernment reverse,  for  the  rebels  retained  con- 
trol of  the  railway.  Within  a  week  the  entire 
valley  of  the  Yangtse-kiang  was  seething  with 
revolt.  On  October  24,  the  weakness  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty  having  been  demonstrated, 
the  National  Assembly  demanded  that  the 
throne  yield  certain  reforms  in  order  to  save 
the  empire.  It  demanded  a  Parhament  with 
full  ])ower  and  amnesty  for  all  rebels.  On 
that  same  day  several  large  cities  were  occu- 


PU-YI,    THE    rn-E-YKAR-OLD    CHINESE    EMPEROR 
(Who  says  he  has  made  many  mistakes  through  inexperience)     HankoW  and  Nanking. 


pied  by  the  revolutionists,  and  it  was  then 
that  General  Heng  proclaimed  the  Republic 
of  China,  with  himself  as  President.  On 
October  28  the  imperial  forces  recaptured 
Hankow,  and  foreign  warships,  particularly 
those  of  Japan,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  put  in  command  of  the 
imperial  army  and  navy  at  the  same  time 
with  dictatorial  powers. 

Edict  of  ^^  October  36,  which  will  be 
the  Baby  Considered  henceforth  one  of  the 
Emperor  gj-g^test  dates  in  Chinese  history. 
the  five-year-old  Emperor  Pu-Yi,  issued  an 
edict  announcing  the  throne's  complete  sur- 
render, and  admitting,  as  no  Manchu  ruler 
has  done  before,  serious  defects  in  the  gov- 
ernment that  need  reform.  In  quaint  and 
pathetic  phraseology,  the  infant  ruler  wae 
made  to  say  that  "being  without  political 
skill,"  he  had  not  employed  men  properly. 
"I  have  employed  too  many  nobles  in 
political  positions,  which  contravenes  con- 
stitutionalism." When  reform  is  urged,  he 
continued,  "the  gentry  seize  the  opportunity 
to  embezzle." 

All  these  things  are  my  own  fault,  and  I  hereby 
announce  to  the  world  that  I  swear  to  reform, 
and,  with  our  soldiers  and  people,  to  carry  out  the 
constitution  faithfully,  modifying  legislation,  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  people  and  abolishing 
their  hardships,  all  in  accordance  with  their  wishes 
and  interests.  The  old  laws  that  are  unsuitable 
will  be  abolished.  The  union  of  the  Manchus  and 
Chinese,  mentioned  by  the  late  Emperor,  I  shall 
carry  out  now. 

Immediately  after  the  proclamation  of 
this  edict.  Yuan  Shih  Kai  was  offered  the 
premiership  of  the  empire.  He  hesitated  for 
a  few  days,  but  finally  accepted  and  formed 
a  provisional  cabinet.  Meanwhile  Manchu 
and  Chinese  met  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  killed  one  another  with  horrifying 
disregard  of  age  or  sex.  On  November  3 
the  draft  of  a  new  constitution  was  drawn 
up  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted 
by  the  Emperor.  It  provided  that  this  mon- 
arch should  reign  forever,  but  that  his  power 
should  be  limited  by  a  constitution.  More 
important  still,  it  proiided  that  Parliament 
should  control  the  budget.  On  the  same  day 
that  the  constitution  was  accepted,  the  tri- 
umphant revolutionists  occupied  the  city  of 
Shanghai,  and  two  days  later  they  took 
Suchow.  During  the  next  few  days  Fuchau 
and  Canton  went  over  to  the  rebels,  and 
this  gave  them  the  control  of  all  Central 
China,  with  the  exception  of  the   cities   of 
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The  revolution  has  reached  a 
point  where  its  phms  and  inten- 
tions are  of  grave  concern  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  it  was  evident,  early 
last  month,  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  had  become  concerned 
for  the  safety  of  their  nationals.  There  were 
reports  that  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
(iermany  would  send  troops  to  Peking,  and 
that  the  government  at  Washington  had  de- 
cided to  despatch  a  regiment  of  American 
troops  from  Manila  to  help  guard  the  rail- 
road from  Tientsin  to  Peking.  It  would  seem 
that  the  really  big  men  of  the  day  in  China 
are  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  General  Li  Yuan  Heng, 
commander  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  and 
Dr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  w^ho  is  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  new  government.  American 
interests  in  China  have  received  vigorous  and 
highly  efficient  protection,  during  the  brief 
absence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  from  his  post,  by 
]\Ir.  Edward  Thomas  Williams,  a  little  about 
whose  personality  and  achievements  in  Ori- 
ental diplomacy  is  set  forth  on  another  page 
this  month.  One  of  the  biggest  men  at  the 
Chinese  capital  for  years  has  been  Dr.  George 
E.  Morrison,  Peking  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  Dr.  Morrison  has  been  cor- 
respondent for  "The Thunderer"  in  the  Far 
East  since  1894.  His  insight  into  Chinese 
conditions  and  the  workings  of  the  Chinese  siveness.  The  test  for  news  of  uncertain 
mind  has  made  his  regular  letters  to  the  authenticity  from  Peking  has  now  come  to 
Times  models  of  accuracy  and  comprehen-  be  "What  does  Dr.  INIorrison  say?" 
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DR.    WU    TIXG    FANG 

(Formerly  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  now 

Foreign  Minister  of  the  revolutionary  government) 
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^^       By    careful    and    steady    flying, 
Progress  in   Calbiaitli  P.  Rodgcrs  on  Novem- 
Aoiation      u,._    -    practically   completed   at 


ber 


Los  Angeles  his  long  journey  of  3220  miles 
across  the  continent.  This  eventful  trip 
offered  many  obstacles,  and  consumed  about 
fifty  days.  The  journey  could  of  course  have 
been  made  by  train  in  one-tenth  the  time, 
but  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  it  was  not 
made  by  train,  but  by  means  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine; and  it  took  all  the  hardihood  of  the 
old-time  American  pioneers  to  accomplish 
this  modern  feat.  Incidentally,  also,  Rodgers 
made  a  world's  record  for  a  long  distance 
journey  by  aeroplane,  and  showed  how  much 
continuous  flying  may  be  done  by  avoiding 
such  fancy  performances  as  exhibition"spirals" 
and  "dips."  At  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Wright  brothers  have  evolved  a 
glider — a  motorless  aeroplane — that  has  en- 
abled Orville  Wright  to  remain  aloft  for  al- 
most ten  minutes  in  the  face  of  a  forty-mile 
gale.  These  pioneers  of  aviation,  after  a 
good  deal  of  quiet  and  diligent  labor,  seem 
again  to  have  achieved  an  epoch-m.aking 
triumph.  They  have  apparently  solved  the 
problem  of  remaining  in  the  air  indefinitely, 
even  without  a  motor,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  supporting  wind.  As  a  further  step 
in  the  conquest  of  the  air,  Mr.  Wright  be- 
lieves that  man  will  in  time  develop  his  now 
dormant  "bird  sense,"  which  wifl  enable  him 
to  maneuver  about  in  the  air  at  will,  guarding 
against  and  taking  advantage  of  all  unseen 
air  currents.  Military  aviation  is  also  rapidly 
advancing.    A  squad  of  monoplanes  and  bi- 
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planes  went  with  the  Italian  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  bombs  being  dropped  from  the  air 
into  Turkish  camps,  and  some  aerial  scout- 
ing being  done  to  advantage.  The  Italian 
Government  is  counting  on  the  further  use  of 
flying  machines  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 


New 


CALBRAITU    P.    RODGERS 

(Who  practically  completed  his  journey  across  the  continent 

by  aeroplane  last  month) 


The  number  of  academic  inau- 
uniuersity  gurations  held  in  the  United 
resi  erits  g|-^|-gg  fiuj-jng  t^g  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November  was  probably  unprece- 
dented. The  series  was  begun  with  the 
installation  of  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Then  in  rapid  succession  President  George 
Vincent  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
President  Eflen  F.  Pendleton  at  Wellesley 
College,  President  Lemuel  H.  Murlin  at 
Boston  University,  and  Chancellor  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown  at  New  York  University, 
were  duly  inducted  into  office.  Large  num- 
bers of  college  and  university  officers  and 
graduates  attended  these  several  functions. 
At  New  York,  on  November  9,  there  was  an 
especially  notable  gathering  of  delegates  and 
guests  of  honor,  including  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  known  to  the  "home  folks"  as 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 


RECORD   OF   CURRENT    EVENTS 

[From  October  20  to  November  ly,  igii) 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN       Maryland Phillips  Lee  Goldsborough  (Rep.) 

October   23.— Protests   against    the   reorganiza-    ^jassachusetts Eugene  N.  Foss  (Dem.)* 

tion  plan  of  the  Tobacco  Trust  are  filed  by  the    ^/i^^sissippi .    .  .  .      Earl   Brewer     Dem. 

Attorncys-C.eneral    of   Virginia,    North    Carolina,    u^'V^^"^'^"; ^\llllam  C.  McDonald  (Dem.) 

and  South  Carolina.  ^^°^e  I^^^"^ -^^am  J.  Pothier  (Rep.)* 

October  24.— The  Employers'  Liability  and  November  8.— The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  reaches  an  ^t  New  York  approves  the  Tobacco  Trust's  re- 
agreement  at  Washington  on  a  basis  of  legislation  organization  plan,  rejecting  the  suggestions  of  the 
to  be  recommended  to  Congress.  Att^orney-General.  .  .  .  Several    thousand     drivers 

i^  ^  \       ^/;      -ru    n                  i- 1    •            -^  •    ...u  and  helpers  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of 

October  26. —  I  he  Government  brings  suit  m  the  v^,„  v     1    <-•<.                  ^  -i            ^        1    ^         •     . 

!',•»    1   c4-,4^       I-       V   r-     _^     4-  T      4-       ^     A-  INew  \  ork  Litv  go  on  strike  as  a  protest  against 

I  nited  States  Circuit   Court  at    Irenton  to  dis-  „;„l<.  ^^h     ^-    -    (      r                         is 

.      ^u    IT   -^    1  C4.  4-      Ci     I  r-             ..•          11     ■  night  collection  ot  refuse. 

solve  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  alleging  ^ 

it  to  be  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  November  12.— President     Taft     reaches     the 

(^  4^  \       ^-       T   J      /"           u   •             f  4^1,    u        I  "  hite  House  after  an  absence  of  eighty-seven  da\s. 

October  27. — Judge  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  ,                                                      ^     y  ^^  ^        :> 

of  directors  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  issues  a  November  14. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
statement  deploring  the  possible  effect  of  the  fi"es  the  International  Harvester  Company 
(iovernmcnt's  suit  and  denying  the  existence  of  $50,000  and  forbids  it  to  do  business  in  that  State 
a  monopoly.  unless  it  separates  itself  from  the  New  Jersey  par- 
October  30.— President  Taft,  speaking  before  """^^  corporation, 
the  Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago,  refers  to  the  possi-  November  15. — .\  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
bility  of  a  Republican  defeat  in  1912.  .  .  .  The  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  begins 
(iovernment  files  its  answer  to  the  reorganization  hearings  at  Washington  on  proposed  anti-trust 
plan  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  legislation. 

October  31.— Representative  Littleton,  of  New  November  16.— Thirteen  ofticials  of  the   Balti- 

York,  in  an  address  before  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  more  &  Ohio  and  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroads 

of   Commerce,    urges  the  repeal   of  the   Sherman  are    indicted    by   a    federal    grand    jury    at    New 

Anti-Trust  law  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  York,  charged  with  rebating. 

broader    act.  .  .  .  The    Post-Office     Department's  November  17. — John   W.    Garrett,    minister   to 

books  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  last,  show  a  Venezuela,  is  appointed  minister  to  Argentina, 
surplus  of  $219,118. 

November  i.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

Meyer,  reviews  more  than  one  hundred  warships  r\  .   \                 i-i                     r    1      n  •  •  1    n    •■ 

in   the    Hudson    River   off   New   York   City,   the  ,.  October  20.--The  report  of  the  British  Railway 

largest  American  fleet  ever  assembled.  ^  ommission  upholds  the  right  of  the  companies  to 

°            ,               „,               .       .        ,.         ^    ,         .  refuse  to  recognize  labor  unions. 

iNovember  3. —  1  he  constitutionality  01  the  pnn-  y-.  ,   .                  t'-         iir             •               ■ 

ciple  of  the  initiative  and   referendum  is  argued  ^'I'^^^y  21.— King  Alfonso  signs  a  decree  re- 

before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  two  establishing  constitutional  guarantees  throughout 

cases  brought  from  Oregon.  "^  pain. 

November  6.— Governor  Plaisted,  of  Maine,  and  ,    O^ober  22 —Elections  for  membership  in  the 

the  Council  accept  certain  corrections  in  the  vote  lower  house  of  the  new  Alsace-Lorraine  parliament 

at  the  September  election,  which  change  the  result  rF^M'V"  ^^"^  choice  of  twenty  Clericals  and  five 

and  defeat  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  prohibitory  ^ocialists;    a  second  ballot  is  necessary  in  half  the 

ii(]iior  clause  in  the  constitution.  ^  istritts. 

November  7.— Elections  are  held  in  eighteen  October  23 --A  number  of  important  changes  in 
States;  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  and  the  British  cabinet  are  announced,\\  inston  Church- 
New  Mexico  elect  Democratic  governors,  and  '"  ^^J  Reginald  McKenna  exchanging  portfolios. 
Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  elect  Republican  gov-  •  •  •  The  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  in  the  Reich- 
crnors;  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  reform  candidate  of  ^^^8-  defends  the  Governments  tarift  system 
(he  "Keystone"  party,  is  elected  mayor  of  Phila-  fg^'"^^  attacks  resulting  from  the  high  cost  of 
delphia;  Democratic  mayors  replace  Republicans  '^'"§- 

in  Cincinnati  (Henrv  T.  Hunt),  Cleveland  (New-  October   24.— The   British   Parliament  reassem- 

lon  D.  Baker),  and'Columbus  (George  J.  Karb),  bles.  .  .  .  More    than    fifty    Mexican    soldiers   are 

Socialist  mayors  are  elected  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  rebels  near  Milpa  Alpa. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  and  ten  towns  in  Ohio;  a  Social-  October  26.— A  new  ministrv  is  formed  in  Nica- 

ist  candidate  for  the  legislature  is  successful  for  the  ragua. 

first  time  in  New  York  and  in  Rhode  Island;  the  --.  ^  ,                 t-,                  ,            r     .       m     ■ 
first  State  election  held  in  New  Mexico  results  in  October   27.-Three   members   „f   the    Mexican 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  governor  and  a  Re-  cabinet  resign  as  a  result  of  attacks  on  the  Gov- 
publican  legislature;  the  Republicans  regain  con-  eminent  s  military  inefficiency, 
trol  of  the  lower  houses  of  the  New  York  and  New  October  29. — The  Swiss  elections  result  in  the 
Jersey  legislatures.  choice  of  1 10  Radicals,  44  Conservatives,  9  Social- 
Following  are  the  names  of  the  governors-elect:  i^ts,  and  7  Independents. 
Kentucky James  B.  McCrcary  (Dem.)  *  Rp-rlectfd 
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November  4. — The  Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,*  addressing  the  Senate,  urges  a  cautious 
increase  in  military  efficiency. 

November  6. — Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  is  inaug- 
urated President  of  Mexico. 

November  7. — Premier  Asquith  announces  that 
a  Manhood  Suffrage  bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament,  giving  one  vote  to  every 
male  citizen. 

November  8. — Arthur  J.  Balfour  resigns  the 
leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  .  The  first  Portuguese  cabinet  resigns. 

November  9. — During  a  debate  in  the  German 
Reichstag,  during  which  the  Chancellor  defended 
his  Moroccan  policy,  the  Crown  Prince  applauds 
attacks  made  upon  the  agreement  with  France. 

November  10. — Andrew  Bonar  Law  is  agreed 
upon  as  Opposition  leader  by  the  different  factions 
of  the  Unionist  party  in  Great  Britain. 

November  11. — King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
sail  from  Portsmouth,  England,  for  the  durbar  at 
Delhi,  India.  .  .  .  The  German  Kaiser  reprimands 
the  Crown  Prince  for  openly  siding  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Government's  Moroccan  policy. 

November  14. — The  German  Government  an- 
nounces that  henceforth  the  Reichstag's  assent 
will  be  necessary  to  all  treaties  changing  the  bound- 
aries of  any  part  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  Bavarian 
Diet  is  dissolved. 

November  16. — The  Duke  of  Connaught  opens 
the  twelfth  Canadian  Parliament. 

November  17. — Premier  Asquith  states  to  a 
delegation  of  suffragettes  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  woman  suffrage  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  nation. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

October  22. — The  Spanish  Government  disarms 
400  Portuguese  Royalists. 

October  23. — The  German  Chancellor  states  in 
the  Reichstag  that  America  as  a  source  of  meat 
supply  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  Texas  fever;  the 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson, 
denies  the  possibility  of  affected  beef  being  ex- 
ported. 

October  25. — S.  Alfred  Sze,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  is  appointed  minister  from  China  to 
the  United  States. 

October  29. — The  Persian  ex-Shah's  Turcomans, 
aided  by^  Russian  troops  and  gunboats,  defeat  a 
Persian  Government  force  near  Bender-Gez. 

November  2. — The  second  portion  of  the  so- 
called  Moroccan  agreement  between  France  and 
Germany,  concerning  the  Congo,  is  agreed  upon  at 
Berlin. 

November  6. — The  Persian  Government  refuses 
to  comply  with  Russia's  demands  growing  out  of 
the  seizure  of  the  property  of  a  brother  of  the  ex- 
Shah,  claimed  by  Russia  to  be  mortgaged  to  a 
Russian  bank. 

November  7. — Colombia  occupies  the  custom- 
house station  at  Pedrera,  in  disputed  territory, 
evacuated  by  Peru. 

November  14.— The  British  Government  in- 
forms Persia  that  the  employment  of  British  sub- 
jects would  antagonize  Russia.  .  .  .  Representa- 
tives of  Spain  and  Germany  confer  regarding  the 
cession  to  the  latter  of  Spanish  Guinea. 


November  16. — Mr.  Shuster,  Persia's  American 
financial  agent,  refuses  to  recede  from  his  position, 
and  Russia  orders  troops  to  Persia. 

WAR  BETWEEN  ITALY  AND  TURKEY 

October  19. — The  Italian  fleet  under  Admiral 
Aubrey  bombards  Benghazi,  killing  several  hundred 
civilian  inhabitants  besides  large  numbers  of  the 
defenders;  a  landing  force  of  4000  men  meets  with 
stubborn  resistance  from  Arabs  and  Turks. 

October  23. — ^More  than  300  Italians  are  killed 
in  "an  engagement  at  Tripoli. 

October  24. — The  Italian  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Tripoli  is  raised. 

October  26. — An  attack  of  10,000  Turkish  and 
Arabian  cavalry  on  the  land  works  around  Tripoli 
is  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  .  .  . 
A  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  is  mSde  public  at  Washington. 
.  .  .  Italy  notifies  the  powers  of  the  practical 
annexation  of  Tripoli. 

October  28. — Italian  army  officials  highly  com- 
mend the  use  of  aeroplanes  in  discovering  the 
movements  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

October  '^1. — An  Italian  aviator  succeeds  in 
dropping  bombs  in  the  midst  of  a  Turkish  encamp- 
ment. 

November  2. — Foreign  newspaper  correspond- 
ents in  Tripoli  report  that  several  thousand 
Arabs — men,  women  and  children — have  been 
massacred  by  the  Italian  troops. 

November  4. — It  is  estimated  that  the  Italian 
forces  have  lost  half  the  territory  around  the  city 
of  Tripoli  which  they  held  on  October  23. 

November  5. — The  United  States  is  appealed  to 
by  Turkey  to  exert  its  influence  to  stop  the  alleged 
Italian  barbarities. 

November  9. — The  Italian  Minister  of  War,  in 
a  message  to  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, maintains  that  the  Arabs  began  the  recent 
atrocities. 

November  10. — A  large  force  of  Arabs  and  Turks 
again  attacks  the  defenses  around  the  city  of 
Tripoli,  but  is  repulsed. 

November  16. — Italy  consents  to  postpone  her 
naval  operations  in  Turkish  waters. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHINA 

October  22. — ^The  second  session  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  opened  at  Peking  amid  great  splendor 
and  formality. 

October  23. — Government  ofificials  admit  that 
the  cities  of  I-Chang  and  Hwang-Chau,  above  and 
below  Hankow,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists. 

October  25. — The  National  Assembly  impeaches 
Sheng-Hsuan-Huai  and  demands  his  dismissal;  as 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Communications  he  had  ar- 
ranged the  foreign  railway  loan.  .  .  .  The  newly 
appointed  Tartar  General  Feng  Sen  is  assassinated 
upon  his  arrival  at  Canton. 

October  25-26. — It  is  reported  that  the  revolu- 
tionists have  captured  the  cities  of  Sin-Gan-Fu, 
Kiu-Kiang,  Nan-Chang,  Kwei-Lin,  and  Tchen- 
Chou. 

October  26. — The  throne  yields  to  the  National 
Assembly  and  dismisses  Sheng-Hsuan-Huai. 

October  27. — Gen.  Yin  Tchang,  Minister  of  War, 
is  ordered  to  turn  over  his  forces  to  Yuan  Shih-kai, 
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who  assumes  supreme  command  o\er  the  army  and 
navy. 

October  29. — It  is  announced  at  Peking  that  an 
$18,000,000  loan  has  been  arranged  through  a 
French  and  Belgian  syndicate. 

October  30. — Two  edicts  are  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  infant  Emperor,  acknowledging  errors  of 
policy  and  promising  early  and  complete  reforms. 

November  i. — The  imperial  troops  are  victori- 
ous after  several  days'  fighting  around  Hankow, 
and  are  alleged  to  have  massacred  men,  women,  and 
children  and  burned  a  portion  of  the  city. 

November  3. — The  throne  accepts  the  pre- 
liminary constitution  drawn  at  a  single  sitting 
of  the  National  Assembly.  .  .  .  Shanghai,  except 
f(jr  the  foreign  concessions,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents. 

November  6. — The  revolutionists  form  a  cabinet 
at  Shanghai;  \Vu  Ting-fang,  former  minister  to  the 
United  Slates,  is  chosen  director  of  foreign  affairs. 

November  7. — The  National  Assembly  appoints 
Yuan  Shih-kai  Premier. 

November  8. — The  revolutionists  capture  Foo- 
Chow. 

November  10. — More  than  1000  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Nanking  are  massacred  by  the  im- 
perial troops  stationed  there,  following  the  failure 
of  an  attack  on  the  city  by  the  revolutionists. 


November  13.- — A  movement  is  begun  ai.Muk- 
(It'n  to  establish  the  autonomy-  of  Manchuria.  .  .  . 
^'uan  Shih-kai  arrives  at  Peking  to  discuss  with  the 
(jovernment  measures  for  pacifying  the  re\olution- 
ists.  .  .  .  (ien.  W'u  Lu-cheng,  governor  of  Shen-5i 
province,  is  assassinated  b>-  Manchus;  the  X'iceroy 
of  Nanking  commits  suicide. 

November  14. — A  second  republic  is  set  up  at 
C"hi-Fu,  province  of  Shan-Tung. 

November  15. — Yuan  Shih-kai  accepts  the 
premiership. 

Noveml)er  16. — The  new  cabinet  of  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  is  announced,  containing  the  names  of  several 
active  sympathizers  with  the  revolution. 

November  17. — Demonstrations  are  made  at 
Ticn-tsin  by  British,  French,  and  Russian  troops. 

OTHER    OCCURRENCES    OF   THE    MONTH 

October  20. — The  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  held  at 
Louis\iIle,  Ky. 

October  24. — Orville  Wright,  in  his  experi- 
mental "glider,"  remains  stationarv  in  the  air  dur- 
ing a  gale  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.  C. ' 

October  25.  —  .\  navy  hydro-aeroplane  is  driven 
by  Lieutenants  Elhson  and  Towers  from  Annapo- 
lis, Aid.,  to  Buckroe  Beach,  \'a.,  145  miles,  in  147 
minutes. 

October  27. — Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  New  York, 
annoimces  a  new  treatment  for  spinal  meningitis, 
which  will  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

October  28. — Announcement  is  made  at  the 
X'atican  that  Archbishops  Farley  of  New  York  and 
O'Connell  of  Boston,  and  Mgr.  Falconio,  the  papal 
representative  at  Washington,  will  be  created 
cardinals  on  November  27,  with  fourteen  prelates 
(jf  other  countries  (see  page  692). 

October  31. — Prof.  John  J.  Montgomery,  an 
eminent  areoplane  inventor,  is  killed  while  exjx'ri- 
menting  with  a  glider  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

November  2. — Six  thousand  taxicab  chauffeurs 
in  London  quit  work. 

November  4. — Melvin  \'animan  makes  a  fairly 
successful  trial  flight  in  his  dirigil)lc  balloon  Akron 
at  Atlantic  Cit\-. 

November  5. — Calbraith  P.  Rodgers,  arriving 
at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  completes  an  aeroplane  trip 
across  the  continent  from  New  York,  begim  on 
September  17,  covering  3220  miles. 

November  7. — The  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  is 
awarded  to  Madame  Curie,  of  Paris,  and  for 
physics  to  Prof.  Wilhelm  Wien,  of  Wuerzburg 
University. 

November  9.— The  granite  temple  built  over  the 
Lincoln  cabin  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  is  dedicated. 
President  Taft  making  the  principal  address.  .  .  . 
The  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  is  awarded  to 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian  author. 

November  10. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $25,000,- 
000  t<^  the  recenth'  incorporated  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  \'ork,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  o\er 
and  carrying  on  his  philanthropic  work. 

November  11. — Nearly  twenty  persons  are 
killed  during  a  cyclone  which  struck  the  Middle 
W'est  and  the  Lake  region.  .  .  .  Differences  between 
the  managers  anil  exhibitors  at  the  Internationa! 
Art  Exhibition  of  Rome  results  in  the  closing  of 
the  American  pavilion. 
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November  13. — The  French  War  Departiiient's 
aeroplane  speed  race  is  won  by  an  American. 
Charles  Weymann,  who  covered  the  180  miles  at 
the  rate  of  72  miles  per  hour. 

November  15. — The  Standard  Oil  Compan\ 
notifies  its  stockholders  of  the  proportion  of  shares 
of  subsidiary  companies  which  they  will  receive  in 
the  dissolution  plan. 

November  16. — The  Rev.  Dr.  (jcorge  Harris  re- 
signs as  president  of  Amherst  College.  .  .  .  The 
National  Municipal  League,  in  session  at  Rich- 
mond, decides  to  study  exhaustively  the  question 
of  local  option.  ...  A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt 
at  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort,  in  Southern  Germany. 

November  17. — Switzerland  experiences  the 
worst  earthquake  in  fifty  years.  .  .  .  The  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad  completes  a  deal  with 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  by  which  it  acquires  a 
route  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

OBITUARY 

October  19. — Herbert  G.  Squires,  formerly 
I'nited  States  minister  to  Panama  and  to  Cuba,  52. 

October  20. — Morris  Israel,  a  prominent  banker 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  75. 

October  21. — Ex-Congressman  Sydney  E.  Mudd 
of  Maryland,  53.  .  .  .  Homer  Heminway,  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  sewing  silk,  78.  .  .  .  Right 
Rev%  Javier  Junguito,  Bishop  of  Panama. 

October  23. — William  Hellier  Onslow,  fourth 
Earl  of  Onslow,  a  noted  English  statesman,  58. 
.  .  .  Mgr.  Thomas  John  Capel,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  75.  .  .  .  Louis  R.  Ehrich,  a  noted  art  collector 
and  dealer  of  New  York,  62.  .  .  .  John  R.  Walsh, 
formerly   a    prominent    Chicago    banker,    62. 

October  24. — Ida  Lewis  Wilson,  the  famous 
keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock  lighthouse  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  72.  .  .  .  Robert  Mather,  former  president  of 
the  Rock  Island  lines,  52.  .  .  .  George  F.  Jelly, 
M.D.,  an  eminent  alienist  of  Boston,  69. 

October  25. — Former  Congressman  James  O. 
Patterson,  of  South  Carolina,  54. 

October  2"]. — Rear-Adm.  James  H.  Sands,  U. 
S.  N.,  retired,  66. 

October  28. — Frederick  Morgan  Crunden,  for 
thirty-two  years  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  64. 

October  29. — Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
64  (see  frontispiece). 

October  30. — Brig.-Gen.  Patrick  Henry  Ray, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  70.  .  .  .  Robert  Hattin  Lisle, 
formerly  pay  director  of  the  United  States  navy, 
67.  .  .  .  George  William  Jones,  professor  emeritus 
of  mathematics  at  Cornell,  74. 

October  31. — Prof.  J.  J.  Montgomery,  a  noted 
inventor  of  aeroplanes,  50.  .  .  .  Thomas  Rowe,  a 
prominent  New  York  architect,  45. 

November  2. — Kyrle  Bellew,  the  noted  actor, 
54.  .  .  .  H.  Victor  Newcomb,  former  president  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  67.  .  .  .  Rear- 
Adm.  Clifford  Hardy  West,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  65. 
.  .  .  Daniel  D.  Drawbaugh,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
original  inventor  of  the  telephone,  84  ...  .  Lady 
Colin  Campbell,  a  well-known  English  art  critic 
and  author. 

November  3. — Norman  J.  Colman,  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  84. 
.  .  .  Dr.  James  Williams,  contributor  of  legal 
articles  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  60. 


THE    LATE    JOHN    MEIGS 

(For  thirty-five  years  head  of  "the  Hill"  at  Pottstown,  Pa., 

one  of  the  great  secondary  schools  of  the  country) 

November  5. — Sir  Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  publisher 
of  the  first  halfpenny  newspaper  in  Great  Britain, 
75- 

November  6. — Prof.  William  Callyhan  Robin- 
son, dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  77.  .  .  .  Lieut. -Col.  Augustus 
S.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  M.  C,  retired,  81.  .  .  .  Sir  John 
Carling,  a  former  member  of  the  Canadian  cabinet, 
83.  .  .  .  John  Meigs,  the  well-known  principal  of 
the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  59. 

November  8. — William  Clark  Russell,  the  noted 
author  of  sea  stories,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  James  B.  Jones, 
president  of  William  Wood  College  (Mo.),  65. 

November  9. — Howard  Pyle,  the  noted  author 
and  illustrator,  58.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Mansell, 
an  early  Methodist  missionary  in  India,  76.  .  .  . 
Edmund  Schuecker,  a  noted  German  harpist. 

November  10. — Felix  Ziem,  the  French  painter 
of  Venetian  scenes,  90.  .  .  .  Martin  I.  J.  Grififin,  a 
well-known  historian  of  the  Catholic  church,  69. 

November  II. — John*  McMurdie  Warner,  the 
Philadelphia   art   collector. 

November  12. — Edgar  W.  Mix,  the  American 
balloonist.  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Reed,  the  prominent 
New  York  architect,  54.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Car- 
michael,  superintendent  of  the  missionary  board 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada. 

November  i3.-^Prof.  Bernhard  Frankel,  the 
noted  German  throat  specialist.  .  .  .  Ex-Congress- 
man, Nehemiah  Day  Sperry,  known  as  the  "Father 
of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  system,"  84. 

November  16. — Bishop  Alexander  Mackay- 
Smith,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  61.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  John  Yeatman 
Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  a  distinguished  naval 
surgeon,  82. 

November  17. — Dr.  Eugene  Wasdin,  a  widely 
known  surgeon  and  yellow-fever  expert,  42. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 
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•■1912" 


(Suggested  by  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  campaign  and  his  return  from   Moscow  just  one  hundred  years  ago) 

From  the  Times  (New  York) 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  returned  to  Washing- 
ton  on  November  1 2  after  an  eight  weeks' 
trip  of  15,000  miles  around  the  country, 
during  which  he  spoke  in  upwards  of  thirty 
States,  to  hundreds  of  audiences.  It  was  the 
greatest  "swing  around  the  circle"  any  Presi- 


dent has  yet  made.     Mr.  Taft  was  heartily 
pleased  with  the  cordial  receptions  e\'ery  where 
extended  to  him,  and  suffered  in  no  degree 
from  the  hardship  of  continuous  traveling. 
There  is   much   discussion  regarding   the 


'•6^l«^^Uf__ 


AND    EVERYWHKRE    THAT    MARY    WENT 

(The  cartoonist  intimates  that  the  Wool  Veto,  like  Mary's 
little  lamb,  followed  Mr.  Taft  everywhere  throughout  his 
long  tour  of  the  country) 

From  the  Journal  (Portland,  Oregon) 
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WHAT  CAN   THE   POOR   MAN   DO? 
From  the  Pioneer-Press  (St.  Paul) 
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RIGHT   IN    WASHINGTON,    TOo! 

Democracy:     "What's  all  that  noise  about?" 
Mother  G.  O.  P.:  "Oh,  nothing;  just  baby  teething." 
From  the  Herald  (Washington) 

insurgent  movement  and  its  effect  on  the 
Republican  convention  next  year.  The  re- 
sults of  the  recent  elections  seem  to  give  little 
indication  as  to  the  course  of  political  events 
in  191 2.  What  attitude  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt will  take  in  the  national  campaign  is  a 
matter  of  much  interest,  especially  in  view 
of  his  utterances  last  month  on  the  subject 
of  big  business  and  government  regulation. 


WHICH    WILL   THE    TEDDY    BEAR    HELP  ? 
From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane) 


A    SOUVENIR    OF    CALIFORNIA 

With  abundant  hospitality,  the  Californians  kept  the 
President's  car  loaded  with  native  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
juicy  political  lemon  they  have  handed  him,  however,  is  not 
so  easy  to  appreciate.  (Just  before  the  President's  visit, 
California  adopted  the  referendum,  as  well  as  the  recall,  ap- 
plicable also  to  judges,  which  Mr.  Taft  does  not  favor) 
From  the  Press  (New  York; 


GR.UNS    OF   COMFORT   FOR    ALL 

^Apropos  of  last  month's  election  results) 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago) 


THE  FROST  IS  ON  THE  PUMPKIN, 

THE  CORN  IS  IN  THE  SHOCK" 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland) 
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IF   HE    ONLY   COULD    BE    SXJRe! 

Uncle  Sam:     "As  my  old  friend  Davy  Crockett  used  to 
say,  be  sure  you're  right_(obey  the  law)  and  then  go  ahead. " 
From  the  Herald  (New  York) 

The  cartoons  on  this  page  deal  with  the 
present  problems  of  "big  business"  and  its 
regulation  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Herald  cartoon  shows  the  perplexity  of  the 
large  combination  that  really  wishes  to  do 
business  honestly,  but,  under  the  present 
conditions   of   federal   legislation,    is   uncer- 


REALLY? 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York) 

tain  what  course  to  pursue.  Mr.  Taft  is  un- 
doubtedly sincere  in  his  desire  to  do  nothing 
that  would  disturb  business.  The  trouble 
seems  to  lie  in  the  inadequacy  of  legislative 
measures  for  business  regulation.  The  "un- 
scrambling of  the  eggs"  in  the  case  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  will  be  watched  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest. 


niAT    AWKWARD    MOMENT 

Whun   the   obliging  spectator  in   the  front   seat   gets   his 

hat  back 

From  the  Daily  Ntivs  (Chicago) 


S.\U)KI\(;    THE    PIPE    OF   PEACE 

(Will   the   new   plan   of   dissolution   prove   a    satisfactory 

smoke?) 

From  the  News-Tribune  (Duluth) 
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I  believe  the  people  are  crying  'Morocco'" 
No,  they  are  crying  'bread,'  'bread'  " 

From  Der  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 


TWTXTY-FIVE   YEARS    OF   IMPRESSIVE    CARTOONING 


The  figures  in  the  foreground  of  the  above 
/  Johan  Braakensiek,  the  famous  cartoonist  cartoon  represent  Chancellor  von  Bethmann- 
of  the  Amslerdammer,  last  month  celebrated  Hollweg — the  tall  one — and  former  Colonial 
his  twenty-fifth  year  in  print.  The  accom-  Minister  Lindquist,  who  are  apparently  more 
panying  cartoon  shows  this  distinguished  concerned  with  the  Moroccan  question  than 
knight  of  the  pencil  displaying  his  collection  with  domestic  troubles.  The  cartoon  refers 
of  princes,  potentates,  and  statesmen,  whom  to  the  high-cost-of-living  demonstrations  in 
he  has  during  the  past  quarter-century  held  Germany. 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

The  Moroccan  question  continues  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  European  diplomats  and  to 
furnish  a  fertile  topic  for  cartoonists. 


FRANCE,    TO    GERMANY:    "THERE,    YOU    HAVE    IT" 
(The  Frenchman  allows  the  Kaiser  to  put  his  hand  over  his,  deluding 
the  Kaiser  mto  thinking  he  controls  the  situation) 
From  Kikeriki  (Vienna) 


SPANISH    AMBITIONS    IN   MOROCCO 

France:     "Be  careful, 'Alphonso;  it  is  pretty 
hard,  and  your  teeth  might  be  broken" 
From  La  Silhouette  (Paris) 
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THE   HEATHEN   CHINEE   IS   PECULIAR 


Italian  Officer  (reading  news  from  China): 
with  a  battle!     That  looks  like  bad  management" 


'  A   war 


From  Punch  (London) 


A    COLOSSAL    AMBITION    AT    THE    COLISEUM 

King   Humbert  of   Italy:   "Sempre   avanti.   Savoial     I 
will  rehabilitate  Imperial  Rome" 

(Apropos  of  the  report  that  it  is  King  Humbert's  ambition 
to  create  a  new  great  Roman  Empire) 

From  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


LOCALIZING   THE    WAR 

Ei'RopF.,  THE  Civilized  (to  the  small  Balkan  States):  "Be 
uiet.  you  little  rascals;  your  big  brother  is  going  on  a  thieving 
^pcdition" 

From  Der  Floh  (X'ienna) 


IS    AUSTRIA    BACKING   UP   HER   ALLY? 


Franz-Joseph  (to  Italy,  represented  as  the  dog,  who  is 
reaching  for  the  sausage  Albania) :  "Be  careful;  you  may  be 
sausage  yourself  some  day!"  (H'/ocAy  means  Italy,  and  the 
cartoon  refers  to  her  suspected  designs  on  Turkey's  province 
of  Albania) 

From  Miirha  (Warsaw) 


PIUS  X  AND    HIS    REIGN 

BY  ELBERT  F.  BALDWIN 


piUS  X  is  already  an  historical  figure. 
This  is  true  for  two  reasons:  first,  on 
account  of  his  personality;  secondly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  existing  during  his 
reign. 

The  Pope  was  born  a  peasant.  His  birth 
occurred  in  1835  at  a  little  town  just  under 
the  Dolomitic  Alps.  He  grew  up  in  a  region 
most  favorably  located  as  regards  health. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  has  developed 
a  race  combining  the  sturdiness  of  the  Swiss 
with  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  Italian. 

Joseph  Sarto — for  such  was  his  name — 
received  some  smattering  of  education,  and 
then  more  than  a  smattering  when  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  saw  with  what  appeal- 
ing whole-hear tedness  he  was  bent  on  fitting 
himself  to  become  worthy  to  enter  holy 
orders. 

He  became  deacon,  and  a  beloved  deacon. 
He  became  priest  and  a  beloved  priest. 
Then  he  became  Canon  of  Treviso  Cathe- 
dral, then  Superior  of  the  Seminary  at  Tre- 
viso, then  Bishop  of  Mantua,  then  Cardinal, 
then  Patriarch  of  Venice.  In  each  of  these 
positions  he  was  both  popular  and  respected. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why.  He  was  a  deeply 
sincere  man.  He  was  a  very  spiritual  man. 
He  expressed  himself  with  straightforward 
simplicity.  He  had  plenty  of  hard,  common 
sense.     He  had  the  saving  grace  of  humor. 

He  became  Pope  in  1903.  Little  did  he 
think  that  he  would  succeed  to  the  Papacy. 
But  he  did;  and  the  reason  why  he  did, 
according  to  a  report  universally  believed 
and  never  denied,  w^as  because  of  the  ancient 
right  of  veto,  in  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals 
about  to  elect  a  Pope.  This  was  the  practice 
of  announcing  in  the  conclave  that  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  powers  would  object  to  the 
choice  of  a  certain  candidate.  For  centuries 
this  privilege  had  been  exercised  by  Spain, 
France,  and  Austria.  When  Pius  X  was 
elected,  the  chief  candidate  before  the  con- 
clave was  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Leo  XIII's 
Secretary  of  State.  But  Austria  did  not  like 
Rampolla.  Hence  the  reported  objection. 
But  when  Pius  mounted  the  throne,  he  de- 
creed that  this  veto  power  should  end,  and 
this  act  in  the  relations  between  church  and 
state  would  make  him  an  historical  figure 
if  he  had  done  nothing  else. 


The  present  Pope  may  perhaps  be  best 
known  because  of  his  action  with  regard  to  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  France  and 
Portugal  and  of  the  assertion  of  the  state's 
semi-independence  in  Spain.  The  anti-eccle- 
siastical movements  in  these  three  countries 
did  not  fail  to  elicit  Papal  protests  of  a  per- 
fectly straightforward,  strenuous,  and  uncom- 
promising character.  They  seemed  little  in 
accord  with  the  apparently  more  tolerant  at- 
titude whith  Leo  XIII  had  displayed.  But 
then  Leo  XIII  had  never  been  so  sorely  tried. 
The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  now,  as  we  judge  of 
events  after  the  lapse  of  time,  those  Papal 
thunders  seem  but  the  feeble  and  unavailing 
wails  of  a  narrow-minded  ecclesiastic — espe- 
cially as  guided  by  Cardinal  Merry  del  \^al, 
Secretary  of  State,  a  Spaniard  and  with  some 
of  those  qualities  which  have  characterized 
Spanish  statesmanship  in  other  ages.  He  and 
the  Pope  have  been  apparently  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  fact  that,  by  following 
France's  lead — as  she  tried  to  do  as  far  as 
possible — the  Church  in  Spain,  as  a  spiritual 
power,  stood  to  gain,  not  to  lose;  for,  in 
France,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
to-day,  as  a  spiritual  force,  is  stronger  than 
before  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
No  longer  does  the  state  pay  the  clergy  as  it 
did  under  the  Concordat;  no  longer  has  the 
state,  in  return  for  these  payments,  the  right 
to  nominate  for  ecclesiastical  preferment;  no 
longer  has  it  the  privilege  of  veto.  As  a 
result,  the  church  may  be  measurably  poorer 
in  cash,  but  immeasurably  richer  in  inde- 
pendence. For,  at  last,  the  Church  in  France 
pays  its  own  clergy,  and  thus  regains  the 
right  it  never  should  have  lost,  to  make  a 
bishop  out  of  any  priest  it  chooses,  untram- 
melled by  the  secular  power.  One  would 
think  that  Pius  X,  a  notably  rugged,  not  to 
say  obstinate  character,  in  all  that  pertains 
to  ecclesiastical  independence,  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  church's  opportunity  of  de- 
liverance from  the  material  bonds  which  have 
long  manacled  her  to  the  state. 

With  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  fact 
should  be  chronicled  that,  under  the  present 
Pope,  American  Catholics  are  now  to  enjoy 
some  approach  to  proportional  representation 
in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  This  will  doubt- 
less constitute  one  of  the  important  acts  of 
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Pius  X's  reign — the  appointment  of  Mon-  popular  Christian  action  in  politics  "  a  funda- 
signor  Diomede  Falconio  (an  American  cit-  mental  ordering,  which  was  to  be,  as  it  were, 
izen,  though  of  Italian  name),  together  with  the  practical  rule  of  common  effort,  and  the 
the  Archbishops  of  New  York  and  Boston,  to  bond  of  unity  and  charity.  Catholic  works, 
the  purple.  These  three,  with  Cardinal  Gib-  then,  various  and  multiple  in  form,  but  all 
l)ons,  make  four  Americans  in  the  College  of  equally  intended  to  promote  effectually  the 
Cardinals.  Though  many  Americans  would  same  social  well-being,  ought  to  be  grouped  to- 
have  been  pleased  to  see  such  men  as  Arch-  gether  and  consolidated  where  necessary  for 
bishops  Spalding,  Keane,and  Ireland  included  this  most  holy  and  most  necessary  purpose." 
among  those  prelates  to  be  advanced  to  the  Accordingly,  in  1905,  the  Pope  addressed  the 
cardinalate,  there  is  cause  for  congratulation  Bishops  of  Italy,  not  so  much  regarding 
that,  at  last,  the  position  of  influence  occu-  poUtical  as  social  action  of  a  common  and 
pied  by  America  in  the  Roman  Catholic  united  character.  The  Holy  Father's  aim 
Church  is  recognized,  not  only  by  reason  of  was  to  produce  cooperation  among  various 
the  quality  of  American  Catholics,  but,  if  for  works  equally  worthy  of  praise.  In  particu- 
no  other  reason,  because  our  country  and  lar,  he  wanted  to  establish  an  institution  of  a 
its^^possessions  include  perhaps  the  largest  general  character,  to  be  called  the  People's 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  world.  Association,  intended  to  gather  the  faithful 

The  issues  of  the  recent  Canadian  election,  of  all  the  social  classes,  but  especially  the 
as  they  affected  the  social  relations  of  Roman  great  multitudes  of  the  people,  around  a 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  have  brought  out  single  common  center  of  doctrine,  propaganda, 
in    clear  relief  another  act   of  Pius  X,  and   and  social  organization. 

one  which  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  com-  Such  a  People's  Association  would.  His 
ment  among  critics  of  the  Pope's  relation  to  Holiness  believed,  at  once  win  esteem,  par- 
affairs  between  church  and  state.  That  is  the  ticularly  as  it  would  not  disturb  or  hinder 
modification  made  by  him  four  years  ago  in  the  work  of  any  other  institution,  but 
the  marriage  laws.  The  Ne  Temere  decree  of  would  the  rather  give  strength  and  com- 
1907  aimed  to  put  an  end  to  clandestine  pactness  to  all  institutions;  indeed,  it  would 
marriages,  and  to  those  of  an  irregular  nature,  stimulate  individilals  to  enter  particular  in- 
either  because  the  contracting  parties  were  stitutions,  would  train  them  for  practical  and 
unknown  to  the  priest,  or  because  of  some  profitable  work,  and  would  unite  the  minds 
possible  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  of  all  in  the  same  sentiment  and  desire.  As 
civil  authorities.  Pius  X,  therefore,  very  a  preparation,  the  Pope  highly  praised  the 
naturally  decreed  that,  henceforth,  at  all  endeavors  of  the  Opera  dei  Congressi  Comi- 
Roman  Catholic  marriages,  in  order  to  assure  tati  Cattolici,  which  had  already  been  active- 
validity,  the  officiating  clergyman  must  be  ly  operative  in  Italy,  and  called  attention  to 
either  the  diocesan  bishop  or  the  parish  priest  the  circular  sent  out  the  previous  year  by  the 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  a  clergy-  presidents  of  the  Opere  Economiche.  Approv- 
man  expressly  delegated  by  such  bishop  or  ing  these  endea;vors  toward  social  and  eco- 
])arish  priest.  Illogically  enough,  Protestant  nomic  union,  the  Pope  anxiously  endeavored 
resentment  in  the  ultra-Protestant  Province  at  that  time,  and  is  still  even  more  anxiously 
of  Ontario,  concerning  this  decree,  was  endeavoring,  to  make  any  activities  displayed 
visited  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  Sir  by  the  faithful  in  preparing,  by  means  of  a 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  then  Premier,  a  Roman  good  electoral  organization,  for  the  adminis- 
Catholic,  and  the  one  Canadian  statesman  of  trative  life  of  the  kingdom,  also  find  their 
this  latter  day  who  is  both  a  great  leader  at  counterpart  in  proper  social  and  economic 
home,  and  who  enjoys  a  great  reputation  activities,  all  to  be  regulated  by  the  elevated 
abroad.  principles  to  be  found  in  the  conscience  of 

The  most  important  of  the  other  acts  of  a  genuine  Catholic.  "Every  member  of  the 
Pius  X  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  church  church  should  strive  in  every  circumstance 
and  state  relate  to  Italy.  First  of  all,  there  to  be,  and  to  appear,  truly  Catholic,  accepting 
is  his  action  respecting  Italian  elections.  He  public  duties  and  performing  them  with  the 
actually  decreed  that  any  Italian  Roman  firm  and  constant  resolve  to  promote  with  all 
(Catholic  might  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  his  power  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
that  he  might  determine  the  character  of  the  his  country  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of 
civil  government.  This  evidence  of  liberalism  a  distinctly  Christian  civilization,  and  at  the 
was  emphasized  later  by  his  encyclical  ad-  same  time  to  defend  the  supreme  interests  of 
dressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Italy.  His  previous  the  church." 
encyclical,  the  Molu  Propria  of  1903,  gave  to       But  all  these  endeavors  were  hampered  by 
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the  problem  of  ihe  "  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"' 
which  prevented  the  Poi)e  from  going  about 
among  the  people.  When  he  was  elected 
Pope  the  unsusji^cting  Cardinal  Sarto  had 
an  unused  return  railway  ticket  to  Venice. 
His  personal  influence  as  Pontifif — especially 
in  the  social  and  economic  world  as  it  may  be 
affected  by  religion — would  have  been  far 
greater  if  the  outworn  fiction  that  the  Pope 
was  a  j)risoner  in  the  Vatican  had  not  come  to 
be  an  unshakable  part  of  the  Vatican  policy. 
But  the  Roman  Curia  would  not  budge,  and, 
night  after  night,  it  is  said,  the  new  Pope, 
heartily  homesick,  would  take  out  that  return 
ticket  and  gaze  long  and  fondly  at  it. 

The  reign  of  Pius  X,  notable  in  its  rela- 
tions to  church  and  state,  is  also  notable  in 
its  relations  to  the  church  alone.  First,  re- 
garding preferments.  He  had  not  long  been 
Pope  when  those  about  him,  interested  in  all 
sorts  of  ecclesiastical  advancements,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  simple  peasant  might 
be,  after  all,  a  shrewd  peasant.  The  first 
tussle  between  what  might  be  called  the 
Vatican  lobby  and  the  new  pontiff  took 
place  over  the  bishopric  of  Lucca.  The 
Lucchesi  and  the  lobbyists  agreed  that  a 
certain  nobleman,  who  had  embraced  holy 
orders,  should  be  bishop.  Nothing  in  their 
eyes  could  be  more  fitting.  The  Pope  called 
them  to  him.  "My  children,"  he  began, 
"you  have  tried  to  make  me  advance  a 
patrician  and  not  a  plebeian  to  the  episco- 
pate. But  I  have  done  the  latter  thing.  Do 
you  not  see  that  your  course  is  only  a  way  of 
saying  that,  if  you  had  had  your  way  I  should 
not  be  Pope?  "  The  lobbyists  saw  the  point. 
They  recognized  that,  after  all,  the  new  Pon- 
tiff was  probably  a  stiff-necked  mountaineer, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  have  his  way  for 
a  while.     He  has. 

Again:  Pius  X  had  not  long  been  Pope 
when  he  declared  himself  no  reactionary,  so 
far  as  the  popular  use  of  the  Bible  was  con- 
cerned. Despite  the  standing  charge  of 
many  Protestant  bigots  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  would  always  opjiose 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  people, 
the  translations  and  explanations  of  the 
Gospels  in  Italian,  printed  by  the  authority 
of  the  Saint  Jerome  Association,  received  the 
Pope's  special  approval.     He  declared: 

r.ladly  (If)  I  give  my  blessing,  and  that  with  both 
hands  and  with  a  full  heart;  for  I  do  not  doubt 
that  this  work  will  produce  the  richest  fruit,  and 
is  already  blessed  by  God.  The  more  we  read  the 
(iospels,  the  stronger  our  faith  becomes.  The 
(iospels  arc  writings  valuable  for  everybody,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  I  have  lived  among  the 
common   peojile,  and   know  what  they  want  and 


what  pleases  them.  Tell  them  the  simplest  Bible 
stories,  and  you  will  have  attentive  listeners  and 
effect  blessed  results,  ^'our  purpose  is  to  spreail 
the  Ciospel.  You  are  doing  a  noble  work.  Some 
people  think  that  the  peasants,  with  their  plain, 
everyday  way  of  thinking,  would  not  profit  by  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  incorrect.  The 
average  peasant  is  a  shrewder  thinker  than  we  may 
suspect  and  knows  how  to  draw  the  correct  lessons 
from  the  Scriptures  often  even  better  than  many 
of  the  preachers. 

Speaking  of  the  Bible,  another  event  in 
connection  with  Pius  X's  reign  is  assuredly 
that  of  the  great  revision.  The  revision,  it 
is  true,  was  started  by  Leo  XIII,  but  the 
plan,  as  developed  under  his  successor,  had 
become  more  extensive  than  was  generally 
anticipated.  The  purpose  of  the  revision  is 
to  get  back  to  the  original  Vulgate  of  Saint 
Jerome,  that  is  to  say,  to  eliminate  the  errors 
of  copyists,  and  the  interpolations  of  com- 
mentators— the  dust  and  debris  that  always 
accumulate  with  age.  Of  necessity,  the  work 
will  be  published  first  in  Latin,  translations 
following.  The  manuscripts  collated  are 
reckoned  at  over  twenty  thousand. 

A  particularly  gratifying  event  in  Pius  X's 
reign  was  his  decree,  addressed  to  the  Bishops 
of  Spain  and  South  America,  forbidding  the 
sale  of  any  privilege  or  dispensation  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  for  any  money  considera- 
tion whatsoever,  and  especially  abolishing  the 
custom,  which  had  prevailed  for  centuries,  of 
furnishing  the  faithful  with  a  special  list  of 
dispensations,  absolving  from  sin,  and  known 
as  the  Bulla  Cruciata.  As  the  name  indi- 
cates, the  "bulla"  arose  during  the  Cru- 
sades, when  the  Popes  wxre  organizing  ex- 
peditions against  the  Mohammedans,  who 
were  threatening  to  invade  Europe.  Funds 
were  collected  to  finance  these  expeditions, 
and,  to  aid  in  the  collection,  a  special  list  of 
dispensations  was  given  to  those  who  con- 
tributed sufficiently  toward  the  expeditions 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  Crusades 
ended  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  the 
Popes  sought  to  abolish  the  issuance  of  such 
dispensations.  But  the  kings  of  Spain,  and 
many  of  the  bishops,  resisted.  The  evil  grew 
with  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  South  America.  Pius  X 
ended  it  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

But,  unfortunately  for  his  fame  in  history, 
Pius  X's  reactionary  attitude  toward  Modern- 
ism may  outweigh  all  his  good  deeds  in  purely 
spiritual  matters.  His  ponderous  pontifical 
pronouncements  against  Modernism  were 
doubtless  the  lengthier  and  more  frequent 
because  the  mo^•ement  applied,  not  only  to 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  but  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.    Modernism,  the  nat- 
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ural  result  of  the  spiritual  unrest  of  many  in- 
telligent Roman  Catholics,  simply  means  that 
there  is  in  their  minds  no  necessary  oppo- 
sition between  religion  and  the  most  adv^anced 
learning,  and  that  religion  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  truth,  no  matter  what  form  it  may 
take.  Hence,  Modernists  warmly  claimed, 
and  claim,  that  even  if  they  are  in  opposition 
to  whatever  party  may  control  the  Vatican, 
they  are  loyal  to  the  church,  as  they  conceive 
it  to  be. 

When  Professor  Schell  of  the  University 
of  VViJrzburg  tried  to  prove  that  Roman 
Catholic  dogmas  were  as  susceptible  of  pro- 
gressive interpretations  as  are  Protestant 
dogmas,  his  writings  were  placed  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius.  When  the  Abbe  Loisy  in 
France  attempted  to  show  that  "the  world 
do  move  "as  to  Scripture  interpretation,  the 
Vatican  declared  his  attitude  heretical.  When 
Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  greatest  Italian 
novelist  of  our  time,  repeatedly  endeavored 
in  his  romances  to  reconcile  modern  thought 
with  fealty  to  the  Pope,  Pius  X  actually 
declined  publicly  to  countenance  the  Fo- 
gazzaro novels.  More  particularly,  the  Pope 
condemned  the  philosophy  of  Immanence, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  Modernist  the- 
ology, and  decreed  that  the  teaching  of 
medieval  scholastic  philosophy  should  be 
obligatory  in  every  Catholic  university  and 
seminary  throughout  the  world,  that  all 
Modernist  "suspects"  should  be  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  professorial  staffs  of  these 
institutions;  that  the  bishops  should  organ- 
ize a  boycott  against  the  Modernist  press; 
and,  finally,  that  all  professors  in  Roman 
Catholic  institutions  should  take  an  anti- 
Modernist  oath.  These  injunctions,  but  es- 
pecially the  last,  have  occasioned  great  confu- 
sion. The  Pope's  encyclical  condemning 
Modernism  answered  no  arguments.  It 
simply  said:  Be  silent!  But  any  silence  in- 
duced by  it  does  not,  of  course,  mean  the  end 
of  Modernism.  The  church's  attitude  must 
change. 

As  to  a  personal  impression,  having  seen 
both  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  I  would  draw  this 
distinction  between  the  two — Leo  XIII  was 
perhaps  the  last  distinctively  temporal  head 
of  the  Church;  in  comparison,  Pius  X  is 
before  everything  its  spiritual  head. 

Leo  XIII  had  the  face  of  a  fox — a  beautiful 
fox,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  fox.  A  nonagenarian, 
the  thin,  fine,  alabaster  skin,  tight  over  fore- 
head and  cheek  bones,  was  the  only  sign  of 
age.     The  firm,  large,  lovely  mouth  smiled 


at  you,  and  the  lynx-like  eyes  looked  through 
you  with  both  sweetness  and  fire.  For  Leo 
was  one  of  the  notable  characters,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  notable  statesmen  of  our  time.  A 
patrician  of  bluest  blood,  he  knew  "both how 
to  be  abased  "and  "how  to  abound."  In  other 
words,  Leo  XIII  was  a  natural  diplomat;  a 
sensitive  man,  of  infinite  kindness  of  heart, 
of  sincerest  tact,  and  never  without  a  touch 
of  humor.. 

When  the  visitor  to  the  Vatican  who  had 
seen  Leo  XIII  first  faces  Pius  X,  there  comes 
the  instant  consciousness  that  the  Pope  is  no 
longer  a  patrician  but  a  plebeian.  Yet  the 
wistful,  almost  deprecatory,  but  certainly 
sympathetic  face  reveals  not  so  much  a 
peasant's  expression  as  that  of  a  man  who, 
born  a  peasant,  had  had  some  experience  wdth 
many  social  and  ecclesiastical  ranks — the 
experiences  of  one  who  cherishes  no  vain 
illusions  as  to  men  or  measures,  one  who 
knows  how  far  short  both  come  of  their 
profession. 

But,  chiefly,  the  Pope's  is  a  religious  faith. 
It  reveals  a  childlike,  probably  a  narrow,  but 
surely  an  undying  faith.  The  pomp  of  the 
Papacy  is  nothing  to  him.  His  mission  as 
Pope  is  the  same  as  was  his  priest's  mission — 
not  to  make  the  church  a  greater  militant 
power  than  ever,  but  to  impart  to  those 
about  him  something  of  his  own  earnestness, 
fervor,  conviction.  This  was  the  blessing  felt 
by  all  who  have  seen  him  borne  through  the 
Vatican  or  St.  Peter's  as  he  continually  raised 
his  hand  in  Apostolic  benediction. 

To  emphasize  the  essentially  spiritual  ele- 
ment of  his  mission,  he  deprecates  any  sug- 
gestion of  material  things — of  the  world. 
Hence,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  seen,  he 
has  printed  cards  handed  about  prohibiting 
applause.  No  longer  do  the  Vatican  and  St 
Peter's  echo  to  the  century-old  cry,  "  Viva  il 
Papa-Re.''  That,  indeed,  would  have  been  an 
anachronism;  for  the  Pope  is  no  longer  King. 
Yet  was  not  even  the  cry  to  be  heard,  "  Viva 
il  Papa.''  Nevertheless,  the  silence  seemed 
to  me  infinitely  more  impressive. 

For  in  that  silence  one  felt  that  a  new  epoch 
— our  epoch — was  being  born,  when,  by  the 
action  of  a  truly  spiritual  though  narrow- 
minded  Pope,  by  the  action  of  truly  liberal  and 
entirely  spiritual  Modernists,  and  by  the 
action  of  certain  states,  no  longer  to  be  held 
in  leash,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  be- 
coming freed  from  its  ties  to  the  state,  and 
will,  I  believe,  one  day  free  itself  from  out- 
worn dogma. 
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Y\7HEN  authentic  dispatches  brought  word 
late  in  October  that  the  Pope  was  soon 
.to  raise  to  the  cardinalate,  not  merely  one, 
but  three  American  archbishops,  the  sur- 
I)rise  and  satisfaction  were  general.  For  it 
had  long  been  felt  that  the  Catholic  Church's 
remarkable  growth  in  this  country,  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  prestige,  had  made  it  very  fitting  that 
Cardinal  Gibbons  should  have  several  Amer- 
ican associates  in  the  Sacred  College.  The 
official  Catholic  Directory  for  191 1  credits 
the  Church  in  the  United  States,  including 
our  insular  possessions,  with  nearly  twenty- 
five  million  Catholics,  those  in  continental 
United  States  being  governed  and  served  by 
one  apostolic  delegate,  a  cardinal,  thirteen 
archbi.shops,  ninety-seven  bishops  and  some 
seven  thousand  priests,  while  Catholic  lay- 
men figure  largely  "in  the  nation's  profes- 
sional, civic  and  commercial  life. 

Great  was  the  satisfaction  therefore  both 
within  and  without  the  Catholic  fold  when 
the  news  came  that  the  Apostolic  Delegate 
Monsignor  Falconio  of  Washington,  Arch- 
bishop Farley  of  New  York  and  Archbishop 
O'Connell  of  Boston  would  be  given  the 
Cardinal's  hat  in  a  November  consistory. 
Catholics  rejoiced  to  see  three  of  their  most 
venerated  prelates  so  highly  honored,  and 
those  not  of  the  faith  were  pleased  to  see  this 
country  represented  so  worthily  and  well  in 
the  Church's  senate. 

His  Excellency  Monsignor  Diomede  Fal- 
conio, the  Apostolic  Delegate,  was  born  in 
the  Abruzzi,  Italy,  in  1842,  early  in  life  en- 
tered the  Franciscan  order,  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1866  in  Buffalo,  by  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  Timon,  and  began  at  once  to 
teach  philosophy  at  St.  Bonaventure's  Col- 
lege, Allegany,  New  York.  On  being  ap- 
pointed president  of  that  institution  two 
years  later,  he  took  out  naturalization  papers 
and  became  an  American  citizen.  In  187 1 
the  future  cardinal  was  summoned  to  New- 
foundland to  be  administrator  of  the  diocese 
of  Harbor  Grace,  an  office  he  held  for  ten  years. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  in  1883  he  was  elected 
provincial  of  the  Abruzzi  Franciscans,  in 
1889  was  chosen  procurator-general  of  his 
order,   in   1892  consecrated  l)ishop  of  Lace- 
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donia,  and  three  years  later  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Acccrenza  and  Matcra. 

Leo  XIII  in  1899  appointed  Monsignor 
Falconio  first  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada, 
but  three  years  afterward  transferred  him  to 
a  similar  post  in  Washington,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded  Cardinal   Martinelli. 

During  the  past  nine  years  Monsignor  Fal- 
conio has  manifested,  in  the  discharge  of  liis 
difficult  office,  judicial  wisdom  of  a  high 
order.  Hundreds  of  complicated  cases  that 
have  been  brought  to  his  tribunal  for  adjust- 
ment were  settled  with  such  prudence  that  it 
is  plain  the  Holy  Father  will  find  in  him  a 
counsellor  who  combines  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  in  America  with  an  excep- 
tional grasp  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
canon  law.  His  Excellency  has  already  been 
informed  that  he  is  to  reside  in  Rome  here- 
after, and  that  another  prelate  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate at  Washington. 

The  Most  Rev.  John  M.  Farley,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  who  has  also  been  raised 
to  the  cardinalate,  was  born  in  1842  at  New- 
town Hamilton,  County  Armagh,  Ireland. 
Coming  as  a  boy  to  this  country  he  made  his 
college  course  under  the  Jesuits  at  St.  John's 
College,  Fordham.  On  deciding  to  be  a 
priest,  he  entered  the  Seminary  at  Troy,  and 
being  afterward  sent  to  the  American  Col- 
lege at  Rome  to  finish  his  clerical  studies  was 
ordained  in  that  city,  June  11,  1870.  The 
coming  Cardinal  began  his  priestly  duties  as- 
a  curate  at  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island, 
but  in  1872  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
Archbishop  McCloskey,  an  office  he  held  for 
twelve  years. 

His  advancement  was  steady.  Made  Vicar- 
General  in  1 89 1,  domestic  prelate  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII  in  1892,  auxiliary  bishop  of  New 
York  in  1895,  he  finally  succeded  Archbishop 
Corrigan  in  1902  as  ruler  of  the  metropolitan 
see,  the  most  important  in  the  Western  world, 
with  its  one  thousand  priests,  its  three  hun- 
dred educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  its  Catholic  population  of  one  and  a  quar- 
ter millions. 

Archbishop  Farley  is  a  man  of  remarkable 
administrative  ability.  There  is  no  field  of 
Catholic  activity  that  has  not*  found  in  him 
an  enthusiastic  patron  and  promoter.    Dear- 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  ARCHBISHOP   DIOMEDE  FALCONIO 

(The  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington,  a  naturalized  American  citizen  who  was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate  at  the 
Consistory  summoned  to  meet  at  Rome,  November  27) 


est  to  his  Grace's  heart  is  the  cause  of  Cath- 
oHc  education.  Until  a  parish  school  has 
been  started  he  will  not  allow  a  church  to  be 
built,  and  highest  in  honor  are  those  pastors 
whose  schools  are  the  best.  While  he  has 
been  archbishop  works  and  enterprises  as 
varied  in  their  scope  and  character  as  the 
Cathedral  College,  "The  Catholic  Encyclo- 
paedia," the  Staten  Island  House  of  Retreats 
and  Social  Studies,  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Col- 
lege for  Women,  "America,"  a  Catholic 
review  of  the  week,  and  the  Fordham  Law 
and  Medical  Schools  have  been  inaugurated 


and  successfully  maintained,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  has  been  solemnly  consecrated. 

That  Archbishop  Farley  is  also  an  author 
of  distinction  is  attested  by  his  "Life  of 
Cardinal  McCloskey"  and  his  "History  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,"  while  his  opinion 
on  public  questions  has  generally  contributed 
to  the  solution  or  clarifying  of  the  point  at 
issue.  After  receiving  the  red  hat  Cardinal 
Farley  will  continue  of  course  to  govern  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  for  unlike  Arch- 
bishop Falconio  he  will  not  be  a  "cardinal 
in  curia" — i.e.,  residing  in  Rome. 
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The  Most  Rev.  William  H.  O'Connell, 
Archbishop  of  Boston,  the  third  American 
prelate  now  to  be  honored  with  the  cardinal- 
ate,  was  born  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in 
1859.  Graduating  in  1881  from  Boston  Col- 
lege, an  institution  conducted  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  he  went  to  Rome  for  his  theological 
studies  and  was  ordained  there  in  1884.  On 
his  return  to  America  Father  O'Connell  was 
occujjied  for  ten  years  with  parish  work  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity.  In  1896  he  w^as 
chosen  rector  of  the  American  College  at 
Rome,  and  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  the 
year  following.  Under  his  guidance  the 
seminary  throve  and  prospered. 

In  1 90 1  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Portland,  Maine,  and  four  years  later  was 
sent  by  Pius  X  as  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Mikado  of  Japan,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  better  opportunities  there  for  the 
spread  of  Catholicism.  Honored  by  the 
emperor  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order 
of  the  Treasury,  he  obtained  valuable  con- 
cessions that  made  it  possible  for  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  to  start  a  university  in  Tokio  and 
for  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  open 
there  a  school  for  girls. 

On  Bishop  O'Connell's  return  from  Japan 
in  1906,  the  Pope  made  him  Coadjutor  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston  with  right  of  succession. 
So  after  Archbishop  Williams's  death  in  1907, 
the  Most  Reverend  William  H.  O'Connell 
began  to  govern  the  metropolitan  see  of  New 
England.  The  youngest  of  the  new  American 
cardinals,  he  has  shown  himself  a  zealous 
originator  or  furtherer  of  many  educational 
and  charitable  enterprises  in  his  large  arch- 
diocese of  900,000  Catholics.  The  Boston 
Cardinal  is  a  forcible  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker.  A  vigorous  pastoral  issued  on 
"Modernism"  and  the  address  he  delivered 
in  1908  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  his  see  were  particularly  note- 
worthy. He,  too,  after  recei\ing  the  red  hat 
will  return  to  his  archdiocese. 

The  fourteen  other  churchmen  whom  the 
Pope  on  October  28  named  as  Cardinals  with 
the  three  Americans  are: 

Archbishop  Jose  Maria  Cos  y  Macho,  of 
Valladolid,  Spain,  formerly  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba;  Archbishoj)  Antonio 
Vico,  Nuncio  in  Si)ain;  Archbishop  Gennaro 
(iranito  di  Bclmonte,  former  Nuncio  in  Aus- 
tria; Archbishop  Francis  Bourne,  of  West- 
minster; Archbishop  Francis  S.  Bauer,  of 
OlmiJtz,  Austria;  Archbishop  Francis  V. 
Dubillard,of  Chambery,  France;  Archbishop 
Francis  X.  Nagl,  of  Vienna;  Archbishop 
Leon  A.  Amctte,  of  Paris;  Bishop  Francis  M, 


A.  Roverie  de  Cabrieres,  of  Montpellier, 
France;  Monsignor  Gaetano  Bisleti,  Papal 
Majordomo;  Monsignor  John  Baptist  Lugari, 
Assessor  of  the  Holy  Office;  Monsignor  Basil 
Pompili,  Secretary  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council;  Father  William  Van 
Rossum,  C.SS.R.,  and  Father  Louis  Billot,  S.J. 

But  what  precisely  is  the  cardinalate? 
What  is  its  origin?  What  are  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  who  hold  the  honor? 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  term 
cardinal  (from  the  Latin  word,  cardo,  a 
hinge,)  was  given  to  the  chief  priest  of  any 
important  church.  In  Rome,  about  the  fifth 
century  the  name  was  applied  to  the  arch- 
priest  of  each  of  the  twenty-fi\-e  quasi- 
parishes  of  the  Pope.  These  cardinals  were 
entrusted  with  certain  administrative  and 
ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  Roman  see. 
Since  the  days  of  Sixtus  V,  however,  the 
number  of  cardinal  priests  has  been  set  at 
fifty,  each  taking  his  title  from  a  Roman 
church. 

Besides  cardinal  priests  there  are  cardinal 
deacons,  who  are  also  of  early  origin.  Pope 
St.  Clement,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  is  said  to  have  divided  Rome 
into  seven  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  deacon 
had  the  duty  of  collecting  the  acts  of  the 
martyrs.  These  deacons  subsequently  be- . 
came  also  supervisors  of  the  papal  charities, 
their  number  increased  to  eighteen  and,  like 
the  cardinal  priests,  they  were  accustomed  to 
assist  the  Pope  at  solemn  functions.  By  a 
decree  of  Sixtus  V,  the  number  of  cardinal 
deacons  may  not  exceed  fourteen. 

The  order  of  cardinal  bishops,  finally,  who 
are  the  highest  in  rank,  arose  from  a  practice 
the  early  Popes  had  of  calling  in  neighboring 
bishops  to  represent  them  at  episcopal  "func- 
tions, to  give  counsel,  and  to  assist  them  at 
synodal  meetings.  These  cardinal  bishops, 
till  the  twelfth  century,  numbered  seven  and 
came  from  various  cathedral  cities.  But  it 
was  then  settled  by  a  paj^al  decree  that  only 
the  bishops  of  six  sees  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Rome  should  always  be  cardinal 
bishops.  Cardinals  in  foreign  residence,  like 
Archbishop  Farley,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  are 
generally  cardinal  priests,  while  the  fourteen 
cardinal  deacons  are  cardinals  "in  curia," 
that  is,  attached  to  and  employed  at  the 
papal  court. 

As  for  the  duties  of  a  modern  cardinal,  if 
he  resides  in  Rome  he  graces  the  Pope's 
entourage,  assists  the  Holy  Father  at  great 
liturgical  ceremonies,  and  is  his  official  helper 
and  counsellor  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.     In  a  consistory  or  assemblage  of 
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ARCHBISHOP  FARLEY  OF  NEW  YORK 

(Made  Cardinal  at  the  Consistory  of  November  27) 


the  cardinals  about  the  Pope,  he  may  con- 
fer with  them  on  such  matters  as  the  naming 
of  new  cardinals,  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
the  conclusion  of  Concordats,  the  choice  of 
nuncios,  and  Uke  questions.  But  private 
consistories  are  not  frequent  nowadays,  so  a 
cardinal's  chief  share  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  is  that  of  presiding  over  the  vari- 
ous congregations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  dispatch  of  different  kinds  of 
ecclesiastical  business.  These  courts,  set 
up  or  remodeled  by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  completely  reorgan- 
ized and  adapted  to  modern  conditions  by 
the  present  Pontiff.  Cardinals  in  Rome  also 
attend  of  course  pubUc  consistories  at  which 
the  Pope  confers  red  hats,  brings  to  a  con- 
clusion a  process  of  canonization,  receives 
ambassadors,  etc.  But  bishops  and  other 
prelates  may  assist  at  such  consistories. 


The  cardinals'  most  important  duty,  how- 
ever, is  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome 
when  the  see  is  vacant.  This  duty  belongs 
to  them  and  to  them  alone.  On  the  Holy 
Father's  death  a  commission  of  four  car- 
dinals at  once  takes  charge  of  all  current 
business,  summons  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  -their  brother  cardinals  to  enter  a  con- 
clave and  proceed  to  an  election.  Though  a 
cardinal  is  commonly  chosen,  there  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  electors.  Any  man  who  may 
be  or  become  a  bishop  may  be  elected. 

A  cardinal's  privileges  are  in  keeping  with 
his  high  position.  He  has  a  place  and  a  vote 
in  general  councils,  he  is  the  only  one  to 
leave  Rome  as  a  legate  a  latere,  he  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  Church  dignitaries  but 
the  Pope,  in  secular  courts  he  ranks  with 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  must  always  be 
addressed  as  "your  Eminence,"  is  robed  in 
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ARCHBISHOP  O'CONNELL  OF  BOSTON 

(Another  American  Prelate  honored  with  the  Cardinalate) 


scarlet,  has  a  sapphire  in  his  ring,  and  wears 
a  pectoral  cross.  Cardinals  from  religious 
orders,  however,  keep  the  color  of  their  relig- 
ious habit.  So  Cardinal  Falconio  will  dress 
in  Franciscan  gray. 

In  the  appointment  of  cardinals  the  Pope 
is  free,  though  the  Council  of  Trent  decreed 
that  all  Christian  nations  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Sacred  College.  As  a  rule,  they 
are,  but  not  necessarily  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  their  Catholic  pojjulation,  for 
the  Italian  cardinals  usually  predominate. 
The  full  number  of  seventy  is  seldom  com- 
plete.    The  seventeen  cardinals  just  created 


will    bring    the    total    membership    of    the 
Church's  senate  up  to  sixty-six. 

The  Sacred  College  as  it  stands  to-day  is 
unquestionably  a  remarkable  body.  It  is  the 
only  kind  of  international  parliament  that  is 
practicable.  Though  thoroughly  aristocratic 
in  its  character,  its  ranks  are  recruited  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  a  man  of  the  people 
by  meriting  the  cardinalate  can  become  the 
equal  of  princes.  Indeed,  repeatedly  in  the 
Church's  history,  holiness,  scholarship,  and 
administrative  genius  have  won  for  their 
possessors  the  cardinal's  hat  and  even  the 
papal  tiara. 
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IMMIGRANTS  LEAVING  THE  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AT  NAPLES  FOLLOWING  THE  EXAMINATION 

(They  are  about  to  board  the  steamship  anchored  near  by,  by  means  of  small  steamers  such  as  that  shown  at 

the  gangway  of  the  wharf) 


THE    EBB  AND    FLOW   OF  THE 
IMMIGRATION   TIDE 

BY   HERBERT   FRANCIS   SHERWOOD 

[Mr.  Sherwood  triivelcd  in  the  chial  capacity  of  journalist  and  student  of  immigration  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  Commission  when  it  visited  Europe  and  has  written  numerous  articles  on 
various  phases  of  the  subject. — The  Editor.] 


T  ITTLE  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  which 
is  just  closing,  a  marked  change  in  the  move- 
ment of  immigration  to  this  country  occurred. 
It  is  only  comparable  in  the  recorded  history 
of  American  immigration  to  the  similar 
change  which  took  place  in  the  years  1907-8. 
There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  immigra- 
tion coupled  with  an  equally  large  increase  in 
the  number  returning  to  Europe. 

Between  January  i  and  September  30, 
191 1,  only  450,670  persons  landed  on  our 
shore  from  the  third-class  cabins  of  the  trans- 
atlantic liners.  While  some  ardent  restric- 
tionist  might  assert  that  this  total  was  large 
enough,  yet  it  was  less  than  two-thirds  the 
number  who  came  to  us  in  the  same  class  in 
the  course  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.     The  exact  falling  olif  was  278,424,  or 


38.18  per  cent.  Perhaps  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  those  who  sailed  east- 
ward in  the  steerage  in  the  course  of  the  nine 
months  which  closed  on  September  30  was 
300,040,  or  66.55  P^i"  c^'iit.  of  the  total  of  those 
who  entered,  and  an  increase  over  the  number 
who  went  to  Europe  last  year  of  35.47  per 
cent.,  will  cause  our  restrict ionist  friend  to  go 
to  the  length  of  throwing  up  his  hat  in  his 
enthusiasm.  The  remarkable  character  of 
this  change  in  ebb  and  flow  is  recognized  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  ebb  in  normal  times  has 
been  found  to  average  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  flow.  This  notable  alteration  in  the 
currents  of  the  "great  human  tide"  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  interpreted  as  an  indication 
of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  country  which,  owing  to  a 
more  centralized  control   and  a   more  con- 
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servativeattitudeof  capital,  has  not  exhibited  gration  to  the  Dominion  for  the  first  nine 
itself  in  a  violent  form,  and,  therefore,  until  months  of  this  year,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
recently  has  been  little  observed.  Those  this  comitry,  was  greater  than  for  the  corre- 
who  have  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  eastward  sponding  period  of  last  year,  but  the  ebb  was 
flow,  it  is  reported,  have  been  "inside"  men,  only  18.12  per  cent,  of  the  flow.  This,  it 
that  is,  industrial  workers.  Early  in  Septem-  will  be  recalled,  is  about  12  per  cent,  below 
ber  it  was  noted  that  "outside,"  or  outdoor,  the  average  for  the  United  States.  It,  how- 
laborers  were  joining  the  stream  in  larger  ever,  was  6  per  cent,  higher  than  that  for  the 
proportion  than  is  customary  at  that  season,  corresponding  period  of  1910. 
The  conclusion  is  further  emphasized  by  the  Only  recently  has  the  ebb  and  flow  of  immi- 
marked  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labor  in  gration  been  accepted  as  a  register  of  the  con- 
New  York  State  shown  recently  in  the  re-  dition  of  the  labor  market  in  the  United 
turns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-  States,  or  has  it  been  recognized  as  obedient 
tics  at  Albany  by  the  trade  unions  of  the  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  now 
State.  These  indicated  that  during  the  first  realize  that  this  country  has  tapped  a  supply 
half  of  the  year  the  percentage  of  idleness  of  labor  which  is  sufficiently  automatic  in  the 
among  their  members  was  higher  than  at  any  expansion  and  contraction  of  its  current  to 
time  within  recent  years,  with  the  exception  meet  the  needs  of  a  land  subject  to  such  fluc- 
of  1908,  when  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of  tuating  requirements  as  is  our  own. 
a  financial  depression.  The  chief  increases  in  Prior  to  1907  there  were  practically  no 
unemployment  were  reported  from  the  metal,  available  official  data  upon  which  to  base 
building  and  transportation  trades.  These  conclusions  of  this  nature.  Until  that  year 
industries  employ  large  numbers  of  alien  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
laborers.  ment  for  the  collection  of  statistics  showing 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  in  the  outward  movement  of  aliens,  although 
Canada,  where  aggressive  emphasis  is  laid  for  a  number  of  years  steamship  lines  had 
upon  the  need  for  agriculturists,  farm  laborers  been  keeping  records.  The  immigration  law 
and  domestic  servants,  and  those  of  other  oc-  which  authorized  the  appointment  of  the 
cupations,' are  discouraged  from  immigrating,  United  States  Immigration  Commission  di- 
the  disparity  between  the  flow  and  ebb  is  rected  the  gathering  of  such  data.  About 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.    The  immi-   this  time  the  steamship  companies  permitted 

the  publication  of  their  fig- 
ures, and  those  interested  in 
the  subject  of  immigration 
were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  east-bound  movement  of 
the  immigrant  class  for  ten 
years  at  least  had  approxi- 
mated one-third  that  toward 
the  west.  In  other  words, 
there  was  a  normal  flow  to- 
ward Europe  of  large  volume. 
In  the  course  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  of  1907-8,  within 
which  period  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  of 
the  country  were  suffering 
severely  from  a  financial  de- 
pression which  has  not  been 
forgotten,  the  eastward  move- 
ment more  than  doubled  that 
reported  for  any  previous 
year,  while  the  westward  was 
only  three-fifths  that  of  the 
l)receding  year.  In  fact,  in 
the  course  of  the  calendar 
year  of  1908,  nearly  twice  as 
many  left  the  country  as  en- 
tered it.    This  demonstrated 


HOMEWARD-BOUND  ITALIANS  PLAYING  GAMES  ON  THE 
FORWARD  DECK  OF  THE  "  CANOPIC  " 

(They  had  prospered  in  the  new  land  and  were  iJ»ins  back  for  a  visit,  having  left 

their  savings  in  America.      Two  of  them  expected  to  marry  before  return- 

inR.     They  did  not  know  that   they  were  being  photographed) 
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"ONE  SHALL  BE  TAKEN   AND  THE  OTHER   LEFT" 

(The  pair  arc  a  brother  and  sister  at  Naples.  For  some  reason  the  latter  hail 
been  rejected  at  the  examination.  She  slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  sur- 
rounding the  pier  of  the  custom-house  where  the  examination  was  held,  and  they 
are  shown  rearranging  their  baggage  so  that  the  brother  may  sail.  They  are 
unaware  that  the  picture  is  being  made) 


the  part  i)layecl  by  labor 
conditions  in  American  im- 
migration. The  knowledge 
we  now  have  regarding  the 
ebb  of  the  immigrant  tide 
has  thrown  fresh  light  on  the 
whole  subject. 

Prior  to  the  departure  of 
the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Commission  on  May 
i8,  IQ07,  from  Boston  for 
the  Mediterranean,  no  effort 
so  far  as  known  had  been 
made  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  the  constant  easterly 
flow.  The  first  work  under- 
taken was  the  gathering  of 
data  bearing  on  this  phase 
of  the  subject  from  the  com- 
pany of  aliens  on  the  steamer 
on  which  it  sailed.  The  re- 
sults were  enlightening. 

On  the  Canopic  were  ap- 
proximately three  hundred 
third  -  class  passengers  of 
Portuguese,  Italian  and 
Greek  birth  returning  to 
their  native  countries.  Of 
the  seventy-seven  Portu- 
guese  bound   for  the  e\'er- 

green  slopes  of  the  Azores  eighteen  said  they  Here  were  exhibited  several  deeply  human 
were  going  back  to  the  old  home  because  of  reasons  for  the  journey  to  Europe.  As  the 
sickness.  When  the  body  gave  out  they  writer,  day  after  day,  walked  among  the 
desired  to  return  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  migrants,  talking  with  them  and  occasionally 
youth  and  to  their  own  physicians.  They  visiting  the  ship's  hospital  with  the  doctor  to 
wished  to  breathe  again  the  air  which  had  see  those  who  were,  ill,  he  could  not  fail  to 
once  fed  their  lungs.  Only  five  expressed  a  note  the  answers  presented  in  this  concrete 
dislike  for  the  great  land  for  which  they  had  form  to  some  of  the  criticisms  of  immigration 
forsaken  their  queer  boxlike  homes  on  the  made  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  facts, 
isles  of  the  Atlantic.  Thirty-one  were  going  Not  infrequently  one  hears  the  complaint 
to  visit  the  old  scenes,  the  wrinkled  parents,  that  the  taxes  are  increasing  because  of  the 
and  to  get  their  families.  Eight  said  they  necessity  for  building  additions  to  the  hospi- 
would  not  return  to  America.  All  of  the  tals  and  insane  ayslums  in  order  to  accommo- 
others  expected  to  do  so.  date  foreigners.     There  is  less  ground  for  this 

With  the  exception  of  eight,  the  remainder  murmuring  than  is  generally  realized.  Doubt- 
of  the  third-class  passengers  were  Italian,  less,  antagonistic  feeling  on  this  score  would 
Fifty  of  these,  whose  vigor  of  body  had  been  be  modified  if  the  extent  was  known  of  the 
impaired  in  the  new  land  while  they  gave  it  desire  of  those  of  the  so-called  newer  immigra- 
of  their  strength,  were  homeward  bound  in  tion  to  return  home  when  ill.  Who  would 
the  hope  of  finding  again  the  health  they  not  prefer  home  to  a  strange  land  when  the 
had  lost.  Thirty-five,  or  nearly  18  per  .body  is  ailing?  The  fact  that  sixty-eight,  or 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  sufferers  more  than  one-fifth,  of  those  on  the  Canopic 
from  nostalgia  and  did  not  think  they  would  were  leaving  America  because  they  were  sick, 
go  back  to  America.  But  113,  or  approxi-  taken  with  corroborating  facts  gleaned  el-e- 
mately  three-fifths,  were  expecting  to  return,    where,  indicates  that  a  portion  of  the  normal 

Of  the  eight  Greeks,  two  were  visiting  their  eastward  movement  is  a  self-elimination  of 
native  hills  because  of  illness.  Four  ex-  the  unfit  from  our  working  forces.  Those 
pected  to  stay  in  Greece  and  the  remainder  who  cannot  meet  the  conditions  of  American 
were  intending  to  return  to  the  United  States,   life  and-  climate,  in  a  measure,  efface  them- 
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TWO    PORTUGUESE   GIRLS,    NATIVES    OF   THE    AZORES, 
RETURNING   HOME    FOR    A   VISIT 

(The  younger,  a  nut-brown  maid  of  ten.  served  the  writer 
very  intelligently  as  his  interpreter) 

selves.  Of  those  returning  to  recuperate, 
twelve  were  suffering  from  pulmonary  ail- 
ments; some  so  ill  that  they  were  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  ship's  doctor  stated  that  there 
were  several  cases  of  the  disease  on  each  east- 
ward voyage.  Endeavoring  to  subsist  upon 
the  diet  they  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home 
and  anxious  to  save  money,  they  had  had  in- 
sufficient nourishment  to  meet  the  drain  upon 
their  stock  of  vitality  under  the  labor  condi- 
tions found  in  the  United  States.  The  win- 
ter cold  and  tenement-house  life  undoubtedly 
had  also  contributed. 

To  sum  up,  the  steerage  of  the  Canopic  was 
a  picture  of  the  average  immigrant  quarters 
of  a  steamer  bound  toward  the  Continent  in 
the  spring  of  a  normal  year  when  the  tide 
of  aliens  flowing  westward  is  usually  the 
stronger  of  the  two  currents. 

Recent  investigation  serves  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the 
first  definite  piece  of  work  done  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  also  adds  supi)ort  to  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  relationship  between 
immigration  and  the  labor  market.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  article  the  third-class  pas- 
sengers of  steamers  sailing  for  different  parts 


of  I'Airope  in  October  were  questioned  as 
to  their  reasons  for  going  home.  On  one' 
steamer  bound  for  a  North  Sea  port  nearly 
400  passengers  were  interviewed,  while  on 
another  information  was  secured  from  more 
than  TOO.  On  the  former  steamer  276  of 
those  questioned  were  laborers,  37  skilled 
workers,  20  miners,  and  18  of  miscellaneous 
occupations.  Of  those  willing  to  tell  why 
they  were  going  home,  104  stated  that  they 
were  out  of  work,  22  that  they  were  sick,  and 
41  that  they  were  going  for  the  purpose  of 
\isiting  families,  to  marry  and  for  other  rea- 
sons of  a  social  nature.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  those  who  were  sailing  in  order  to  make 
visits  were  doing  so  because  they  were  unem- 
ployed. This  statement  would  also  apply  to 
those  who  ga\'e  no  reason.  The  races  most 
largely  represented  were  the  Polish,  Russian, 
Magyar,  and  the  minor  SlaAnc  groups  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southeastern  Europe.  Polish  and 
Slovak  laborers  comprised  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  those  on  the  other  steamer  from  whom 
information  was  secured.  This  vessel  was 
bound  for  a  German  port.  Of  the  number, 
14  declared  their  reason  for  leaving  this  coun- 
try to  be  lack  of  employment;  10,  sickness; 
and  59,  to  make  visits. 

The  length  of  time  these  aliens  had  spent  in 
America  ranged  from  a  few  weeks  to  twenty- 
three  years.  One  ]VIagyar,  a  laborer,  fifty- 
six  years  old,  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  City 
who  had  been  here  since  1896,  was  returning 
to  the  old  country  because  of  sickness. 
American  taxpayers  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
support  him  in  his  old  age,  for  he  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  return.  One  Pole,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  wife,  was  taking  his  children 
home.  He  was  refusing  to  ask  this  country 
to  help  him  care  for  his  family  except  as  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  for  earning  a  living. 
He  had  been  here  only  a  year  and  expected  to 
return  to  Boston,  where  he  had  worked  as  a 
laborer.  Another  Pole,  fifty  years  of  age,  a 
laborer,  had  been  injured  at  Niagara  Falls. 
He  was  going  home  after  working  in  this 
country  for  only  a  year.  Another  of  his  fel- 
low passengers  had  also  suffered  from  an  acci- 
dent and  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  Father- 
land because  of  it. 

While  sickness  and  visiting  contribute  to 
the  passenger  lists  of  the  third  class,  the  chief 
factor  in  filling  and  emptying  the  cabins  is 
clearly  the  state  of  our  labor  market.  The 
mobility  of  the  foreign  labor  supply  when  con- 
ditions become  abnormal  was  demonstrated 
in  connection  with  the  financial  storm  of  1907. 
Apparently  the  disturbance  resulting  from 
Presidential  elections  is  also  reflected. 
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It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  news  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Taft  to  the  Presidency- 
was  followed  by  great  popu- 
lar demonstrations  in  some 
of  the  villages  of  southern 
Italy.  The  mayors  of  these 
communities  were  called 
upon  to  send  congratulatory 
dispatches.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  interpreted 
as  meaning  an  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  labor.  The 
foreign  laborer,  it  would 
appear,  has  learned  to  look 
upon  a  Presidential  year  as 
one  in  which  the  demand  for 
his  services  is  likely  to  be 
curtailed,  owing  to  unsettled 
industrial  conditions.  In 
those  years  he  returns  to  his 
native  land  in  greater  num- 
bers and  furls  the  sails  of  his 
ambition  until  the  rough 
weather  of  a  national  elec- 
tion has  subsided.  The  num- 
ber who  returned  to  Europe  in  1904,  a  Pres-  election  of  1908  upon  the  flow  toward  Eu- 
idential  year,  was  nearly  one-half  the  total  rope,  for  the  country  was  then  suffering  from 
of  those  who  came  to  this  country,  a  phe-  the  effects  of  the  financial  storm  of  1907. 
nomenal  eastward  movement.  There  is  no  The  Italian  immigrant  has  been  inclined  to  be 
means  of  determining  the  exact  effect  of  the  a  Republican  in  attitude  in  national  politics, 

on  the  theory  that  there  is 
a  better  demand  for  his 
labor  when  this  party  is  in 
power  and  its  policies  in 
operation.  Therefore,  the 
news  of  Mr.  Taft's  election, 
following  upon  the  depres- 
sion of  the  previous  year, 
was  hailed  with  manifesta- 
tions of  great  joy  in  the 
villages  clustering  about  the 
crests  of  the  hills  of  Cala- 
bria and  Basilicata. 

Even  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  the  demand  for  labor 
affect  the  alien  movement 
across  seas.  In  October, 
under  normal  conditions, 
the  character  of  the  passen- 
ger lists  changes  to  some 
extent.  Then  the  eastward 
flow  grows  in  volume  and  is 
at  its  maximum  for  three 
months,  while  the  westward 
SIX  POLES,  ALL  OF  WHOM  HAD  BEEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.      decreases      Larfe  numbers 

NOW  EMPLOYED  .N  THE  GALICIAN   OIL  WORKS  ^f    j^^O^^"^^    ^^^^^^    ^^    j      ■_ 

( 1  he  superintendent  of  the  works  said  he  preferred  men  who  had  been  m  America  ,  ^  c         ^ 

because  they  were  quicker)  ITlCnt  haS  CCaSCd  for  the  year 
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fines  at  Ellis  Island,  and  the 
e.xpense  of  transporting  back 
to  Europe  hundreds  of  re- 
jected immigrants  booked 
by  its  agents  indiscrimi- 
nately without  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  the  American 
laws — were  anxious  to  ob- 
-  tain  an  official  interpretation 
of  the  provision  of  the  stat- 
ute forbidding  artificial  stim- 
ulation of  immigration.  They 
had  learned  through  bitter 
experience  the  necessity  for 
obedience  to  the  law  and 
had  no  desire  to  come  into 
fresh  contact  with  it.  They 
wished  to  know  whether  the 
letters  written  home  by  those 
already  in  America  came 
within  the  purview  of  the 
statute.  Their  question 
proved  that  they  had  dis- 
cerned the  most  powerful 
influence  acting  upon  the 
flow  of  immigration. 

The  Commission,  in  an  ab- 
stract of  its  report  on  im- 
migration conditions  i  n 
now  take  their  way  back  home  where  the  Europe,  recently  made  public,  credits  letter 
cost  of  living  is  lower  and  they  may  enjoy  writing  of  aliens  in  the  United  States  and  the 
again  the  companionship  of  relatives  and  returnof  emigrants  with  being  the  most  potent 
friends.  The  comfort  of  travel  is  so  much  promoters  of  the  present  movement  of  pop- 
greater  than  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  im-  ulation,  the  former  being  the  more  important 
migration  that  the  incentive  to  return  for  of  the  two.  "In  fact,"  says  the  Commission, 
the  idle  period  is  overpowering.  "it  is  entirely  safe  to  assert  that  letters  from 

What  is  the  subterranean  means  of  com-  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  friends  at 
munication  which  gives  this  international  home  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  by 
labor  supply  a  sensitiveness  to  the  require-  far  the  greater  part  of  the  remarkable  move- 
ments of  this  country  so  delicate  that  a  reac-  ment  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  to 
tion  sets  in  before  the  press  takes  note  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty-five 
a  new  position  of  the  pendulum?  It  is  not  years.  There  is  hardly  a  village  or  community 
difficult  to  explain  how  a  slackness  in  the  in  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  that  has  not  con- 
demand  for  labor  may  develop  a  refluent  tributed  a  portion  of  its  population  to  swell 
current.  A  man  finds  himself  out  of  employ-  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
ment  and  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  and  the  same  is  true  of  large  areas  of  Austria, 
future  not  good  in  this  respect.  He  becomes  Hungary,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  Balkan 
one  of  many  similarly  idle  who  are  buying  States.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
steamship  tickets.  The  cause  of  a  quick  re-  emigrants  from  these  countries  to  retain  an 
sponse  in  Europe  to  an  altered  condition  here  interest  in  the  homeland,  and  in  consequence 
is  not  so  evident.  What  diminishes  or  aug-  a  great  amount  of  correspondence  passes  back 
ments  the  flow  according  to  the  needs  of  the  and  forth.  It  was  frequently  stated  to  mem- 
country?  bers  of  the  Commission  that  letters  from  per- 
When  the  Immigration  Commission  was  in  sons  who  have  emigrated  to  America  were 
Europe,  the  chief  officials  of  one  of  the  latest  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  most  of  the 
of  the  steamship  lines  of  southern  Europe  to  emigrants'  friends  and  neighbors  were  ac- 
enter  the  emigrant  business — a  line  which  re-  quainted  with  the  contents." 
•cently  had  suffered  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dol-       In  periods  of  industrial  activity,  as  a  rule, 
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JEWISH  IMMIGRANTS  ON   THEIR   WAY  TO  AMERICA 


the  letters  so  circulated  contained  optimistic 
references  to  wages  and  opportunities  for 
employment  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
verse was  true  in  times  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. This  testimony  is  amply  supported  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  European  immigrants, 
when  questioned  on  this  point — as  the  law 
requires — say  that  they  are  going  to  join  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Nearly  95  per  cent,  of  those 
who  came  from  Europe  and  Syria  in  the  years 
igo8  and  1909  so  declared,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  percentage  from  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  was  97. 

The  fluidity  of  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor 
which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the 
last  decade,  is  a  new  characteristic  in  Ameri- 
can immigration.  The  older  immigration 
came  to  this  country  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining here  permanently.  Driven  from  the 
old  home  by  economic  and  political  conditions 
and  drawn  here  by  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented in  a  country  seeking  development,  it 
braved  the  horrors  of  the  steerage  of  the  last 
century  with  no  expectation  of  returning. 
The  new  immigration,  provided  with  conve- 


nient and  greatly  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation, has  been  attracted  by  the  demand 
for  muscle  and  a  relatively  low-priced  labor, 
capable  of  keeping  a  practically  automatic 
piece  of  machinery  employed.  By  nature 
less  cosmopolitan  than  his  northern  brother, 
more  closely  knit  to  his  native  soil,  more  pro- 
vincial, the  peasant  emigrant  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  comprising  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  new  immigration,  is  a  migrant 
primarily  because  he  hopes  to  benefit  his  con- 
dition at  home  through  the  exploitation  of  his 
personal  physical  resources  for  a  year  or  two 
in  another  land.  It  is  not  his  original  pur- 
pose to  expatriate  himself. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  Americans, 
the  goyernments  of  the  countries  from  which 
this  newer  immigration  is  coming  are  not 
promoting  it.  They  are  not  striving  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  surplus  population.  They 
would  prefer  to  have  their  people  remain 
at  home.  Emigration  is  costing  these  coun- 
tries laborers  and  material  for  soldiers.  It 
is  drawing  off  their  most  ambitious  and, 
therefore,  most  robust  and  industrious  men. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact    that    freedom    of 
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asked  at  all,  he  begged  as  a  privilege.  With 
the  majesty  and  power  of  a  mighty  glacier, 
but  more  rapid  in  its  action,  the  "great  hu- 
man tide"  is  planing  off  the  social  inequalities 
of  Europe. 


STATEMENT    OF    TRAXSATL.ANTIC 
SEXGER  MOVEMENT 
United  States  Ports 
(Boston  to  Galveston,  inclusive) 


SI.W  ic:    IMMIGRANTS   BOARDING   A   TRAIN    AT  A       CON- 
TROL "  STATION  ON   THE  GERMAN-RUSSIAN  FRONTIER 

(They  are  on  their  way  to  one  of  the  North  Sea  ports) 

movement  is  guaranteed  in  some  of  the 
countries  from  which  there  is  a  large  out- 
ward flow,  and  may  not  be  checked  arbi- 
trarily, it  is  probable  that  some  governments 
would  seek  to  reduce  the  emigration  of  their 
peasants.  Even  the  restriction  placed  upon 
migration  by  Russia  cannot  arrest  the  cur- 
rent, although  it  may  cut  down  in  some  degree 
the  \olume. 

A  by-j)roduct  of  this  fluid  international 
labor  supply,  which,  indeed,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  labor  itself,  is  its  social 
influence.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  missionary  force 
comparable  in  its  methods  of  action  and 
power  only  to  the  great  geological  forces  of 
nature.  America,  because  of  it,  is  learning 
lessons  from  the  old  world,  and  the  peasant, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  is  being  quick- 
ened socially  and  politically.  More  than 
$275,000,000  of  the  earnings  of  immigrants,  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Immigration  Commission, 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1907.  The  large  sums 
of  money  sent  home  annually  go  into  land 
and  better  homes,  schools  and  clothing.  The 
immigrant  is  quickened  mentally  by  his  con- 
tact with  another  civilization.  Insensibly  he 
disc()\ers  something  of  his  rights  and  powers 
as  a  political  unit.  When  he  goes  home  he  is 
prepared  to  ask  as  a  right  what  once,  if  he 
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PREPARATIONS  ON  THE   PACIFIC 
FOR  PANAMA 

What  the  Big  Harbors  Are  Doing 
BY  AGNES  C.  LAUT 


T  F  you  ask  any  one  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
what  the  other  harbors  are  doing  in 
preparation  for  the  traffic  expected  on  the 
opening  of  Panama,  you  will  get  answers 
something  like  these: 

San  Francisco  will  tell  you  that  Los 
Angeles'  new  harbor  at  San  Pedro  is  "a  mud- 
puddle"  and  "a  duck  pond";  and  if  you 
want  the  real  thing,  then  look  out  on  the 
harbor  of  the  Golden  Gate  compared  to  the 
mess  of  bullfrogs  and  mud  down  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  is  dignified:  also  is  cocksure 
of  herself  as  only  a  city  can  be  that  has 
jumped  as  it  were  in  a  single  night  from 
10,000  population  to  almost  400,000.  She 
takes  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  lays  it  along 
the  Pacific  Coast.  "Now  see  for  yourself," 
she  says.  "  We  don't  try  to  persuade  people. 
We  let  facts  speak.  Look  at  these  lines! 
Traffic  follows  only  two  laws — least  resistance 
and  shortest  distance.  Now,  which  city  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  nearest  the  great  world- 
circuit  route  of  steamers  through  Panama? 


Follow  with  your  eye  these  lines."  Los 
Angeles  draws  a  line  up  parallel  with  the  back- 
bone of  the  Rockies  to  Salt  Lake  and  Butte 
and  Helena,  and  from  Montana  back  west  to 
Seattle,  and  from  Seattle,  down  at  right 
angles  back  again  to  Los  Angeles. 

ADVANTAGES   CLAIMED   BY   LOS   ANGELES 

"Now,  look,"  says  Los  Angeles.  "From 
Montana  wheat  fields  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  thousand  miles!  From  Seattle  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Los  Angeles  another  thou- 
sand miles  (roughly  speaking  and  in  big  round 
numbers,  of  course).  But  from  Los  Angeles 
—  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle — ^up 
straight  to  the  sheep  and  wool  and  wheat  and 
lumber  and  beef  country,  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Panama  by  a  thousand  miles ;  and  no 
high  mountain  passes  to  cross;  and  the  haul 
all  down  hill "  —  and  before  you  have  listened 
five  minutes,  you  are  convinced  that  Los 
Angeles  has  all  the  other  ports  on  the  Pacific 
"beaten  to  a  frazzle"  as  far  as  preparations 
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for  the  traffic  to  come  from  Panama  are  con- 
cerned. To  be  sure,  what  San  Francisco's 
jealousy  calls  "the  mud-puddle"  must  be 
deepened  and  dredged  and  breakwatered  and 
Old  Neptune  only  knows  what;  but  didn't 
the  British  deepen  the  Clyde  from  five  to 
twenty-six,  and  twenty-six  to  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  only  know  what?  And  what 
man  has  done,  man  can  do,  and  Los  Angeles 
is  going  to  do;  and  before  you  have  left  the 
City  of  the  Mission  of  the  Angels,  you  are 
converted  and  persuaded  that  demons  can't 
wrest  Panama  traffic  from  the  open  and  wel- 
coming arms  of  San  Pedro's  long  blue  break- 
water line. 

Portland's  vast  river  traffic 

The  trouble  is — like  the  groom  who  got 
himself  conv-erted  to  the  Catholic  faith  for 
the  sake  of  his  prospective  bride,  while  the 
l)ride  for  the  sake  of  harmony  had  with  equal 
alacrity  got  herself  converted  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  so  that  they  were  no  "  forwarder  " 
than  when  they  began — the  trouble  is,  when 
you  go  u[)  to  Portland  and  Tacoma  and  Seat- 
lie  and  Vancouver  and  Victoria  and  Prince 
Ru])ert,  you  get  converted  all  over  again;  for 
each  harbor  has  some  advantage  that  beats 
the  others  out;  and  each  in  the  fierce  competi- 
tion for  the  expected  traffic  plans  some  pre- 
l)aration  to  give  her  own  port  some  unj^ar- 
alleled  advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  Pacific. 


Portland  boasts  a  dozen  things.  Though  she 
straddles  the  Willamette,  she  is  on  the  direct 
route  of  the  Columbia.  The  Celilo  Canal  will 
give  fresh- water  na^•igation  up  the  Columbia 
for  400  miles  right  into  the  heart  of  Idaho. 
The  Canadian  Government  had  promised  to 
improve  Columbia  navigation  north  of  the 
international  boundary.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  river  navigation  for  1500 
miles.  It  means  lumber  and  wheat  and  beef 
and  fruit  and  wool  drifting  down  the  Ct)lum- 
bia  for  transshipment  at  Portland  to  ocean 
liners  belting  the  globe  through  Panama.  It 
means  that  Portland  will  make  a  bid  for  the 
intermountain  traffic  of  300  square  miles. 
As  it  is  now,  Portland  is  one  of  the  largest 
grain  shippers  of  the  world.  Also  Portland  is 
preparing  the  way  for  this  river  traffic  by 
some  municipal  projects,  such  as  a  civic, 
navigation  company  and  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce stevedoring  plan,  which  gi\-e  promise 
of  effectiveness. 

Seattle's  frksh-avater  harbor 

Then,  when  you  come  on  up  to  Seattle  and 
Tacoma,  you  find  the  same  bid  for  Panama 
traffic,  the  same  keen  preparation  and  deter- 
mined hope.  These  twin  ports  point  out  to 
you  that  they  are  the  termini  for  six  great 
railroad  systems;  that  they  now  have  the 
Alaska  trade,  the  fruit  trade,  the  fishing 
trade,  the  lumber  trade;   that  when  the  chan- 
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nel  is  completed  into  Lake  Washington, 
Seattle  will  have  the  finest  fresh- water  harbor 
in  the  world — a  harbor  where  either  lumber 
floats  or  ships  can  moor  without  destruction 
to  their  wood  from  barnacles  and  torredos, 
which  infest  salt-water  harbors. 

Canada's  railroad  terminals 

In  Canada  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
will  tell  you  it  has  spent  six  millions  lowering 
the  grade  of  its  roadbed  to  bring  prairie  and 
mountain  freight  down  to  the  Pacific;  while 
the  Canada  Northern  will  point  to  the  great 
inland  empire  of  British  Columbia — which  is 
a  second  Germany — rich  in  areas  of  fruit 
lands,  of  lumber,  of  minerals,  which  it  will  feed 
down  the  Pacific  ports  for  shipment  round 
the  world  by  Panama. 

Up  at  Prince  Rupert,  the  northernmost 
transcontinental  terminal,  President  Hayes 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  frankly  avows  that  his 
line  is  preparing  steamships  and  elevator 
capacity  to  ship  100,000,000  bushels  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  a  year  round  the  world  through 
Panama.  "We  have  the  lowest  mountain 
grades  in  America,"  says  the  Grand  Trunk, 


which  is  true.  "  We  have  a  sixty-foot  harbor 
which  nature  made  and  which  we  don't  need 
to  dredge,  and  we  have  a  sea-front  which 
never  freezes  over  as  the  wheat  harbors  of 
Eastern  Canada  freeze.  We  already  have 
the  finest  Alaska  steamers  on  the  Pacific;  and 
by  the  time  Panama  opens  we'll  have  ocean 
freighters  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Liver- 
pool through  the  canal." 

RAILROADS    INCREASING    THEIR    DOCKAGE 

Three  or  four  of  the  railroads  still  belittle 
the  probable  effects  of  Panama  and  refer  to  it 
as  a  pond  for  "lily-pads."  All  the  same — 
please  to  note  and  draw  your  inference — they 
have  taken  good  care  to  buy,  build  and  equip 
enormous  new  dockage  facilities  and  slips  clear 
from  San  Pedro  to  Seattle.  They  fought 
these  new  harbors,  fought  them  furiously, 
from  San  Pedro  and  Oakland  to  Portland  and 
Seattle.  The  story  of  that  fight  would  make 
a  serial  in  itself;  just  as  the,  story  of  a  cam- 
paign now  advocating  a  flat  tonnage  toll  of 
$1.50  against  all  ships  going  through  Panama 
would  make  another  serial.  These  tactics 
recall  yet  another  story  of  a  gratuity  of  a  mil- 
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lion  a  year  to  the  little  old  Panama  Railway  to 
suppress  its  own  traffic,  or  yet  another  of  an 
agreement  with  South  American  steamships 
to  keep  south  of  Panama  in  all  traffic  rates, 
and  the  railroad  would  not  interfere  with 
South  American  traffic. 

All  the  same,  the  very  railroads  that 
fought  the  new  harbors  and  practiced  these 
tactics  are  building  magnificent  new  slips 
along  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  very  railroads 
that  oppose  tooth  and  nail  Seattle's  project 
for  a  fresh-water  harbor,  to-day  control  the 
best  of  Seattle's  salt-water  front. 

SCORES    OF    MILLIONS    FOR    HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Though  the  railroads  may  belittle  Panama, 
and  tfie  different  harbors  of  the  Pacific  speak 
disparagingly  of  each  other's  preparation  for 
the  opening  of  the  Canal,  and  though  some 
soreheads  will  vow  to  you  that  this  harbor 
improvement  is  all  "hot  air,"  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  not  a  port  on  the  Pacific  that  is 
not  undertaking  on  a  gigantic  scale  prepara- 
tions for  the  traffic  expected  from  Panama. 
If  you  add  up  all  that  the  federal  Government 
is  spending  on  jetties  and  breakwaters  and 
dredging  and  canals,  all  that  cities  are  spend- 


ing through  sale  of  bonds  on  harbor  improve- 
ments, all  that  the  railroads  are  putting  into 
slips  and  terminals,  the  preparations  for 
Panama  on  the  Pacific  will  not  fall  far  short 
of  $100,000,000. 

Begin  with  Chile's  expenditure  of  $15,000,- 
000  at  Valparaiso.  Skip  all  the  minor  cities 
between  Valparaiso  and  Los  Angeles — fifty 
of  them  there  are  with  populations  of  from  5000 
to  70,000 — because  the  interests  of  these| cities 
link  more  closely  with  the  Tehuantepec  route 
than  with  Panama.  Los  Angeles  has  spent 
$3,000,000  on  her  harbor  and  has  definitely 
planned  the  outlay  of  $10,000,000  more. 
This  does  not  include  the  federal  expenditure 
of  $3,000,000,  on  the  breakwater.  Total,  so 
far — $3 1 ,000,000.  Come  on  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland!  San  Francisco  is  now 
spending  $9,000,000,  Oakland  $15,000,000. 
Your  total  now  exceeds  $50,000,000. 

Move  up  next  to  Portland,  not  forgetting 
the  fact  that  dozens  of  little  inland  centers 
are  planning  relief  from  freight  rates  by  spur 
lines  to  the  sea.  Celilo  Canal  has  cost 
$4,854,000  and  will  cost  $6,000,000  before 
completed.  Add  to  that  all  that  the  federal 
Government  has  spent  for  the  Columbia 
River  jetty;    and  you  ha\'e  another  $0,000,- 


MAP  SHOWING  SEATTLE'S  FKESH-WATER  HARBOR 

(Lake  Washington,  with  a  fronfaye  of  twenty  miles,  connected  with  Piurct  Sound  by  canal) 
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rrhe  deep-sea  channel  from  Portland  to  the  Pacific  will  feed  Panama  trafBc) 


ooo. 


Whether  this  should  be  set  down  as 
preparation  for  Panama  depends  on  the  point 
of  view;  but  certainly  the  work  will  contrib- 
ute to  Panama  traffic.  The  deep-sea  channel 
from  Portland  to  the  Pacific  will  also  feed 
Panama  traffic;  and  the  deepening  of  that 
channel  to  date  does  not  total  less  than 
$6,000,000.  The  Cascade  Canal  is  ordinarily 
set  down  at  about  $3,800,000.  Leaving  out 
the  Columbia  jetty,  Portland's  total  of  prep- 
aration for  sea  traffic  comes  to  $15,000,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  $2,500,000  bonds 
just  voted  for  improvement  of  public  docks. 
The  sum  total  of  preparation  now  exceeds 
$70,000,000. 

Seattle  has  just  entered  on  her  campaign  of 
harbor  preparation.  General  Chittenden  has 
been  elected  Port  Commissioner.  Not  con- 
sidering the  finest  wharf  on  the  Pacific,  which 
the  Grand  Trunk  now  posesses  at  Seattle,  or 
the  terminal  of  the  Hill  lines,  Seattle's  great 
preparation  consists  of  deepening  the  bay  or 
arm  of  the  sea  up  to  Lake  Washington,  which 
will  give  a  fresh-water  harbor  of  unsoundable 
depth  for  a  frontage  of  twenty  miles.  For 
the  locks  and  masonry  of  this,  Congress  ap- 


propriated $2,275,000.  In  addition,  bonds 
have  been  voted  for  harbor  improvements  to 
the  extent  of  $2,000,000.  Your  total  is  now 
nearly  $75,000,000. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Grand  Trunk  that  terminals  were 
being  prepared  to  ship  Canada  wheat  by  way 
of  Panama,  came  the  Canadian  Pacific  plans 
of  lowering  mountain  grades  by  the  great 
spiral  tunnel  at  Mount  Stephen,  of  elevator 
facilities  at  Vancouver,  and  dredging  and  fill- 
ing in  at  Victoria.  The  cost  of  the  total  C.  P. 
R.  improvements  to  feed  Pacific  harbors  has 
been  given  as  between  $5,000,000  and 
$6,000,000.  Whether  these  may  be  counted 
as  preparations  for  Panama  remains  to  be 
seen.  Certainly,  the  Grand  Trunk  docks  at 
Seattle  and  Prince  Rupert  are  avowedly  for 
Panama  traffic.  What  they  cost  the  railroad 
has  never  announced.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  sum  total  of  preparation  does  not  include 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union. Oil  slips  at  San 
Pedro,  Great  Northern  and  Grand  Trunk 
docks  at  Seattle,  such  civic  projects  as  Los 
Angeles'  municipal  trackage  to  the  sea-front, 
Portland's  steamship  venture  and  stevedoring 
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project;  and  il  l:)ecomes  apparent  that  the 
total  i)reparation  for  Panama  on  the  Pacitic 
does  not  fall  far  short  of  $100,000,000,  or  one- 
third  the  total  cost  of  the  Canal  as  origin- 
ally estimated. 

Hard-headed  business  men  don't  spend 
$100,000,000  for  nothing. 

An  expenditure  of  8100,000,000  means 
expectations  of  Sioo,ooo,ooo  return.  Will 
it  come;  or  are  these  Pacific  Coast  i:)eople 
indulging  in  a  "wild  cat"  of  the  wildest  kind? 
Look- at  the  individual  claims  of  each  harbor  I 
These  claims  must  be  set  down  as  collective 
\iews.  When  totals  reach  $100,000,000,  the 
thing  is  an  economic  factor,  and  no  longer 
the  individual  view  of  this  or  that  person 
as  to  "lily-i)ads." 

SAN   DIEGO'S   HOPES 

Take  San  Diego  first!  Several  hundred 
thousands  have  been  spent  on  this  harbor. 
A  United  States  fort  stands  at  the  entrance. 
At  time  of  writing,  a  bond  scheme  had  come 
to  grief  through  some  legal  hitch;  but  that 
will  come  later.  The  facts  on  which  San 
Diego  bases  hopes  sltc:  first,  it  is  the  American 
])ort  nearest  the  Canal  route;  second,  it  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  Southern  citrus 
belt,  and  as  citrus  shippers  expect  to  cut  the 
freight  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  San  Diego 
looks  for  new  freighters;  third,  with  the 
Panama  Canal  open,  all  Southern  California 
looks  forward  to  becoming  a  second  Medi- 
terranean y)leasure  resort;  and  for  yachts- 
men, a  region  more  typical  of  the  Riviera 
could  not  be  found. 


SAX    PEDRO,    THE    H.A.RBOR    OF    LOS    ANGELES 

When  you  come  to  Los  Angeles,  }-ou  are  in 
a  very  hotbed  of  controversy.  The  railroads 
fought  the  development  of  San  Pedro  by 
every  means  in  their  power:  but  that  tight  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  city  has  issued 
$3,000,000  in  bonds  for  municipal  docks.  Ten 
millions  more  are  to  be  spent.  The  great 
scimiter-shaped  breakwater  protecting  an 
outer  area  of  375  acres  cost  the  L^nited  States 
Government  another  $3,000,000.  When  the 
inner  harbor  is  dredged,  200  more  acres  will 
be  added  to  the  sea-front.  The  next  step  is 
municipal  trackage  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pedro  for  some  twent}'  miles  to  secure 
shippers  against  railway  charges.  Two  hun- 
dred more  acres  are  being  filled  in  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000  by  private  capital;  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  already  has  a  slip  2000  feet 
long.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  4000 
feet  wide  with  draught  of  from,  forty  to  sixty 
feet  and  neither  rock  nor  sand.  The  federal 
government  has  approved  of  fortifications  for 
Point  Firman  to  cost  $3,000,000. 

Already  San  Pedro  is  one  of  the  largest 
lumber  im]:)orters  in  the  world;  and  the  rail- 
roads feeding  into  the  harbor  tap  an  area  of 
nine  different  States.  As  told  before,  Los 
Angeles  calculates  that  her  trunk  lines  bring 
the  inland  empire  1000  miles  nearer  Panama 
than  the  coast  lines.  But  the  great  advan- 
tage claimed  by  Los  Angeles  is  her  nearness 
to  the  great  world-path  of  Oriental  trade. 
One  other  dream  Los  Angeles  cherishes;  and 
as  the  Pacific  Coast  has  a  way  of  making 
her  dreams  come  true  it  mav  be  set  down  here. 
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PRINCE  RUPERT  HARBOR 

(Canadian  railroads  will  ship  western  freight  through  Panama) 


She  looks  to  the  Orient.  Here  is  a  slum- 
bering empire  of  500,000,000  people  just 
wakening  to  progress.  Brown  nakedness  is 
donning  Texas  cotton.  Will  that  cotton 
continue  to  be  manufactured  in  the  East? 
"Japanned"  Korea,  "Japanned"  Manchuria, 
perhaps  "Japanned"  China  are  going  to  buy 
western  sewing  machines  and  harvesters  and 
motor  cars.  Is  all  that  machinery  to  be 
manufactured  East  or  West?  Los  Angeles 
dreams  and  hopes  and  works  out  a  destiny 
that  discounts  her  own  boomiest  hopes.  Any 
one  who  expects  to  see  her  "  mucl-puddle " 
grow  a  crop  of  deep  bass  bullfrogs  is  doomed 
to  disappointment.  If  there  are  bullfrogs, 
they  will  be  bullfrogs  with  a  boom. 

SAN  Francisco's  natural  port  facilities 

When  you  come  up  to  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  you  are  dealing  with  harbors  for 
which  nature  has  done  all  that  nature  can 
do.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  railroads 
long  exercised  a  malign  influence;  but  that 
era  is  past  and  need  not  be  related  here. 
For  years,  the  Merchant's  Exchange  has  con- 
tended that  the  first  step  towards  freedom 


from  railroad  dominance  must  be  to  divorce 
steamship  and  railroad  business.  The  de- 
tails of  this  you  can  find  in  the  yearly  report 
of  the  Merchant's'Exchange  and  the  Jobber's 
Unions.  Meanwhile,  Oakland  is  spending 
$15,000,000  on  her  harbor,  San  Francisco 
$9,000,000.  Wooden  slips  and  pilings  are 
being  replaced  by  concrete  and  steel.  One 
concrete  quay  3000  feet  long  is  being  built 
at  Oakland.  On  this  quay  the  United  States 
Government  has  spent  $1,500,000,  the  city 
$2,500,000.  A  fill-in  is  to  give  300  more 
acres  for  warehouses  and  terminals.  In  spite 
of  the  railroads  belittling  Panama,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  is  spending  between  $4,000,000  and 
$5,000,000  improving  Oakland  docks.  When 
the  harbor  plans  of  both  cities  are  carried 
out,  Oakland  will  have  twenty-six  miles  of 
water-front,  San  Francisco  thirty-six  miles. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   A   MERCHANT   MARINE 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  preparation  for  Panama  at  San  Francisco 
is  the  agitation  for  the  revival  of  a  merchant 
marine.  The  city  does  not  attribute  the 
decline  of  the  marine  solely  to  railroad  in- 
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lluence.  Far  stronger  factors 
have  been — first,  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material  in  the 
United  States  being  from  60 
to  100  per  cent,  higher  than 
abroad ;  second,  the  old  United 
States  navigation  laws  com- 
])elling  the  building  and  op- 
erating of  United  States 
coasters  with  United  States 
laljor  and  United  States  ma- 
terial. At  least  that  is  practi- 
cally the  working  out  of  the 
laws  which  will  not  grant  reg- 
istry to  vessels  built  or  bought 
abroad  and  will  not  permit 
vessels  to  ply  between  United 
States  jDorts  which  ha\-e  been 
bought,  built  or  manned 
abroad.  San  Francisco  is  ask- 
ing for  free  trade  on  the  sea, 
that  her  hands  be  untied,  that 
the  old  navigation  laws  be  re- 
pealed. She  is  also  asking  that 
I^urely  American  shipping 
be  given  free  tolls  through 
Panama.  The  latter  request 
will  probably  ha\'c  to  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  Tribunal. 

THE    R.\TE    SITUATION    AT 
PORTLAND 

When  you  come  to  Port- 
land, you  are  at  once  in- 
volved in  the  intricacies  of 
the  Reno  decision.  As  men- 
tioned before,  Portland  is 
s^oending  largely  to  feed  Col- 
umbia River  traffic  through 
Panama;  and  Portland  is 
already  the  largest  wheat 
shipper  on  the  Pacific.  But 
to  understand  Portland's 
l)eculiar  pc^sition,  you  must 
look  at  her  place  on  the  map; 
then  consider  the  Reno  rate 
case.  Situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  a  ri\-er  with  460 
miles  of  inland  navigation, 
Portland  is  practically  able  to 
tap  300  square  miles  at  rates 
against  which  rail  traffic  can- 
not com]iete.  That  is  why 
they  call  Portland  "thcoff  o.\" 
among  the  Pacific  ports. 
Now  the  Reno  decision  puts 
an  end  to  discrimination 
against  inland  points  com- 
])ared    to    seaboard     points. 
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ONE  OF  THE  SEATTLE  TERMINALS 

(The  Great  Northern  Dock,  over  which  the  Oriental  traffic  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  is  handled,  and  which  offers  the 
terminal  facilities  for  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  Company  and  the  Nippon  &  Yusen  Kaisha  line  (Japanese).  The  slip 
between  this  dock  and  the  Great  Northern  elevator  is  2200  feet  long  and  200  feet  in  width;  the  dock  frontage  on  the  slip  is 
1700  feet.  The  view  shows  the  steamship  Minnesota,  and  her  sister  ship  the  Dakota,  prior  to  her  loss  in  Oriental  waters,  gross 
tonnage  28,000  each,  the  two  greatest  freight  cai'riers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  a  vessel  of  the  Nippon  &  Yusen  Kaisha, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  wharf) 


The  rates  must  either  be  raised  on  the 
seaboard  or  lowered  inland.  As  the  sea- 
board freight  is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared 
to  inland,  one  can  guess  that  the  railroads 
will  raise  the  seaboard  rates  rather  than 
lower  the  inland;  but  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  pointed  out,  this  need 
work  no  hardship  to  cities  with  ocean-front 
"if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it."  In 
other  words,  seaboard  traffic  must  take  to 
the  sea;  and  that  is  where  river  navigation 
gives  Portland  an  advantage.  In  fact,  if  you 
investigate,  to-day,  tramp  coal  steamers  tak- 
ing out  return  cargoes  of  wheat  from  Columbia 
River  give  Portland  an  advantage  over  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  which  has  been  contested  in 
commercial   circles  if  not  in  courts  of  law. 

THE    NORTJIKRN    PORTS    AS    PANAMA    FEEDERS 

Come  up  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  and  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  and  Prince  Rupert!  The 
announcement  of  the  Grand  Trunk's  inten- 
tion to  ship  western  freight  through  Panama 
is  index  enough  as  to  what  these  ports  expect. 
The  three  biggest  Atlantic  lines  had  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Pacific  Coast  last  summer 
bespeaking  piers  and  dockage  at  two  of  these 
northern  ports.  Seattle's  perennial  fight  for 
a  lower  rail  rate  on  lumber  to  the  East  will 


solve  itself  through  Panama.  It  would  be 
a  safe  wager  that  Panama  will  settle  this 
contention  long  before  any  decision  from  the 
courts.  The  fact  that  Seattle  is  now  the 
termifial  for  six  trunk  lines  gives  some  index 
of  her  possibilities  as  a  feeder  of  freight 
through  Panama. 

The  point  now  comes  up — are  these  Pacific 
Coast  ports  launching  on  this  enormous 
expenditure  as  "a  wild  cat"  boom  scheme? 
Are  they  doomed  to  disappointment,  as  not 
a  few  pessimists  out  on  the  spot  predict? 
Was  Panama  ever  designed  as  a  freight  route, 
or  purely  a  strategic  project  in  case  of  war? 
No  one  need  assume  the  role  of  prophet. 
The  unfolding  of  the  next  ten  years  will 
answer;  but  this  fact  is  worth  conning. 

Twenty  years  ago,  every  Pacific  Coast 
city  hoped  high,  ridiculously,  absurdly  high. 
Think  of  sea  hamlets  of  10,000  expecting 
100,000  ])opulation!  Well,  instead  of  having 
100,000  as  they  hoped,  they  have  to-day 
200,000,  300,000,  500,000.  It  is  the  way 
the  West  has  of  out-Heroding  its  own  expecta- 
tions, and  while  the  inevitable  reaction  from 
a  boom  is  already  "hurting  two  out  of  the  nine 
foremost  Pacific  Coast  cities,  still  the  reaction 
is  but  the  backwash  of  the  wave.  The  next 
wave  is  coming;  and  the  Pacific  Coast  thinks 
the  next  wave  is  Panama. 


THE  AMERICAN  ON  GUARD  IN  CHINA 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 


TN  these  critical  times  in  China,  when  no 
man  knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth, 
who  is  America's  man  for  the  crisis?  Is  the 
acting  official  head  of  our  legation  a  man  for 
the  emergency — such  a  one  as  will  know  best 
how  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
Americans  in  the  imperilled  points  of  the 
country;  and  such  a  one  as  will  be  likely  to 
take  the  proper  steps  and  preserve  the  proper 
attitude,  should  China's  Armageddon  befall? 

The  moment  may  be  one  for  revealing 
semi-secrets,  and  for  lifting  the  curtain  that 
hangs  before  much  diplomatic  procedure. 
The  reassuring  truth  is  discovered  that  the 
very  heart  and  brains  of  America's  China 
policy  is  now  on  guard  in  the  capital  of  that 
nation  —  Edward  Thomas  Williams,  charge 
d'ajfaires  and  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Peking.  Minister  Calhoun  is  on 
leave  in  this  country,  in  the  interest  of  his 
office:  for  great  issues  are  pending  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  Mr.  Calhoun 
has  proved  himself  a  successful  diplomat: 
I  have  personal  knowledge  that  he  is  pecu- 
liarly popular  with  the  Chinese  officials;  and 
he  is  as  popular  with  the  other  legations  as  any 
new  hand  can  be  who  is  beating  them  all  at 
their  own  game;  and  everybody  knows  his 
popularity  with  the  administration.  When 
it  was  found  necessary  for  him  to  come  to 
this  country  for  conferences,  the  "China 
man"  of  the  State  Department,  was  sent  to 
take  charge  in  Peking.  The  plot  was  so  rap- 
idly thickening  in  the  present  Chinese  drama 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  transfer 
the  expert  man  behind  the  scenes  from  Wash- 
ington to  Peking. 

There  is  no  disrespect  to  ministers  and 
ambassadors  in  saying  that  with  them  and 
behind  them  must  always  be  specialists — 
men  versed  in  the  history  and  language  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited,  and,  if 
possible,  on  familiar  terms  with  the  leading 
statesmen  thereof.  All  of  these  conditions 
are  met  by  Secretary  Williams;  and  then 
some  more.  He  is  the  great  unknown  in 
America's  recent  Far-Eastern  policy.  While 
he  has  jirobably  never  said  so,  it  is  common 
re])ort  in  the  inner  circles  of  diplomacy  that 
all  the  astute  moves  which  have  blocked 
Japan  and  Russia  in  Manchuria,  have  main- 
tained the  open-door  policy  of  John  Hay,  and 
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have  prevented  the  dismemberment  of  China, 
have  been  of  Williams'  devising. 

That  famous  "four-nation  loan,"  of  fifty 
million  dollars  for  the  development  of  Man- 
churia and  the  reform  of  China's  currency, 
which  made  some  heathen  rage,  and  started 
the  uninformed  to  talk  about  the  incursion  of 
Wall  Sticet  into  the  Orient,  was  really  the 
cleverest  bit  of  diplomacy  that  the  Far  East 
has  witnessed  for  a  generation.  Only  one 
most  intimately  familiar  with  conditions  in 
eastern  Asia  could  have  devised  it:  in  finesse 
and  far-reachingness  it  outmatched  Oriental 
machinations.  The  world  at  large  did  not 
know  that  Japan  and  Russia  had  temporarily 
buried  the  hatchet  and  smoked  a  pipe  of 
peace— which  emitted  a  war  cloud  for  China. 
Their  program  was^to  work  their  own  will 
with  Manchuria. 

With  subtle  wisdom,  the  American  State 
Department  (Williams  being  Secretary 
Knox's  right-hand  adviser),  kept  creating 
occasions  for  Japan  and  Russia  to  assure  the 
world  that  they  meant  to  respect  the  open 
door,  and  China's  sovereignty,  in  Manchuria. 
Observers  called  the  Americans  fools  for 
believing  these  assurances,  which  were  belied 
by  the  military,  railway,  and  commercial 
activities  of  these  two  powers  which  old 
China  dreads.  But  America  was  playing  a 
deeper  game  than  observers  perceived.  Sud- 
denly, there  came  the  announcement  of  this 
loan,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  message  about 
as  follows:  "Of  course  we  believe  perfectly 
all  the  professions  of  our  dear  friends,  Russia 
and  Japan,  concerning  their  respect  for 
China's  sovereignty  over  her  Manchurian 
provinces.  Firm  in  that  belief,  we  have  in- 
vited Britain,  France,  and  Germany  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  making  a  loan  to  China  at 
this  time,  for  the  payment  of  which  China  has 
pledged  the  revenues  of  Manchuria  for  jorty-five 
years.  Naturally,  this  is  a  tacit  agreement 
between  the  five  nations  concerned  that  China 
must  rule  Manchuria  for  this  length  of  time. 
We  are  confident  that  Japan  and  Russia, 
zealous  for  China's  sovereign  rights,  will  re- 
joice in  this  step." 

The  howl  that  came  from  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  press  was  not  exactly  a  psalm  of  re- 
joicing. Publicly  and  officially,  however, 
after  a  rather  embarrassing  delay,  the  two 
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governments  gave  their  formal  assent  to  this 
interpretation  of  the  loan,  their  foreign  offices 
meanwhile  scratching  their  heads  for  ways  of 
thwarting  the  game  of  these — umph! — 
blessed  Yankees. 

Thus  to  summarize  this  story  is  to  tell  more 
about  E.  T.  Williams  than  to  ransack  the 
thesaurus  for  adjectives.  His  hand  has  been 
also  in  the  big  business  of  the  remission  of  half 
the  Boxer  Indemnity,  and  the  educating  of 
Chinese  students  in  America.  Thanks  to  the 
type  of  diplomacy  which  he  embodies,  if  he 
did  not  originate,  the  United  States  to-day 
has  a  standing  in  China  which  makes  the 
other  nations  "eat  bitterness,"  as  the  Chinese 
saying  has  it.  And,  if  that  policy  is  to  be 
summarized  in  a  phrase,  it  may  be  called  the 
diplomacy  of  neighborliness — doing  the  other 
nation  a  good  turn  sheerly  from  the  spirit  of 
simple  good  will.  It  is  the  missionary  motive 
in  the  dress  clothes  of  statesmanship. 

E.  T.  Williams  used  to  be  a  missionary; 
that  is  how  he  got  his  perfect  command  of  the 
Chinese  language;  for  there  are  precious  few 
foreigners,  outside  the  mission  body,  who 
master  this  most  difficult  of  tongues;  proba- 
bly it  needs  the  grace  of  religion  to  support 
one  through  the  ordeal!  Dr.  Tenney,  the 
Chinese  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Peking,  is  also  an  ex-missionary;  as  is  also 
E.  R.  Miller,  the  present  chief  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Bureau  at  Washington.  Williams  is 
Ohio  born,  and  an  M.  A.  from  Bethany  Col- 
lege, W.  Va.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  1875,  preaching  in  Den- 
ver, Brooklyn,  and  Cincinnati  for  a  dozen 
years.  Then  he  went  to  China  as  a  mission- 
ary, working  there  in  this  capacity,  which 
brings  a  man  closest  to  the  people,  from  1887 
to  1896.  Then  he  carried  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese  into  the  American  consulate  at 
Shanghai,  where  he  acted  as  interpreter  for 
two  years.  As  translator  to  the  Chinese 
Government  at  Shanghai,  during  the  ensuing 
three  years,  he  built  up  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  native  gentry  and  officials,  and  a 
substantial  foundation  for  his  work  as  Chi- 
nese secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Peking,  from  1901  to  1908.  This  post 
brought  him  into  relationship  with  all  of  the 
leading  Chinese,  from  the  throne  down,  and 
his  character,  quiet,  retiring,  apt  in  courtesy, 
faithful  in  confidences  and  steadfast  in  friend- 
ship, won  him  the  intimacy  of  many  Chinese 
statesmen.  He  has  been  unofficial  counsellor 
to  many  of  them  in  trying  times. 

All  these  assets  were  placed  loyally  at  the 


KDWARD    THO-MAS    WILLIAMS 
(America's  diplomatic  representative  at  the  Chinese  capital) 

service  of  the  American  Government.  A  pas- 
sion for  serving  the  two  great  nations  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  so  unlike  and  yet  so  alike, 
may  be  found  deep  in  the  heart  of  this  soft- 
spoken,  unemotional  man,  who  has  been  con- 
tent to  let  others  enjoy  the  limelight  while 
he,  in  loyal  cooperation  with  his  chiefs,  has 
quietly  helped  to  bring  things  to  pass.  From 
Peking,  after  a  short  term  in  the  important 
post  at  Tientsin  as  consul-general,  he  came 
to  the  newly  organized  Far  Eastern  Bureau 
of  the  State  Department.  Thus  he  knows 
the  inner  workings  of  the  governments  both 
in  Washington  and  Peking. 

He  has  unequalled  affiliations  with  the 
Chinese  in  authority;  and  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  missionary  body  scattered  throughout 
China.  A  better  man  to  stand  guard  at  this 
critical  hour  by  the  old  flag  under  the  shadow 
of  the  walls  of  Peking  could  not  be  made  to 
order. 
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THE   CHINESE    REVOLT:    A   SURVEY 

BY   ADACHI    KINNOSUKE 


'T^HE  Chinese  are  no  longer  "bats  in  the 
-■■  night  of  absolutism."  On  May  8,  1911, 
an  Imperial  edict  was  issued.  On  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  on  the  following  day, 
the  world  read  of  the  birth  of  the  first  re- 
sponsible cabinet  in  all  the  41 16  years  of  the 
life  of  China.  It  was  a  great  step  forward 
toward  the  constitutional  state  which  was 
promised  in  the  now  historic  edict  of  Septem- 
ber I,  1906. 

The  first  National  Assembly  of  China,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Tsucheng-yuan,  was  con- 
\xiked  on  October  3, 1910.  It  did  not  do  much 
that  year,  but  only  awfully  rash  people  would 
say  that  it  did  nothing  in  October,  191 1. 
Provincial  Assemblies  have  been  doing  more 
or  less  effective  work  in  making  known  the 
wishes  of  the  people  since  they  were  called 
into  existence  on  October  14,  1909.  A  con- 
stitution and  a  parliament  were  promised  the 
people  by  the  Empress  Dowager;  they  were  to 
have  these  institutions  in  1916.  Prince 
Chun,  the  Regent,  in  answer  to  the  unani- 
mous resolution  of  the  National  Assembly 
on  October  22,  1910,  advanced  the  date  to 
1913.  He  did  so,  not  because  the  Manchu 
throne  wished  to  hurry  the  matter,  nor  yet 
because  the  Prince  Regent  thought  that  the 
])eople  of  China  were  ready  for  the  coming  of 
the  representative  form  of  government.  He 
did  so  simply  because  the  throne  wished  to 
show  to  the  people  that  it  is  not  indifferent  to 
their  wishes. 

From  time  immemorial  China  has  been 
governed  by  an  autocrat.  The  Emperor  is 
assumed  to  be  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  with  un- 
limited power.  The  laws  of  the  empire  are 
laid  down  in  the  Ta-ckHng-hui-tien,  or  "Col- 
lected Regulations  of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty," 
which  prescribe  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  declared  that  it  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
government  of  the  family.  In  practice,  the 
autocratic  power  of  the  Emperor  is  mani- 
fested by  decrees,  edicts  and  rescripts,  which, 
unless  they  are  of  a  sacred  nature,  are  pub- 
lished daily  in  the  Peking  Gazette,  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  world.  There  are  a  number  of 
advisory  boards,  chief  of  which  is  the  Grand 
Council,  up  to  the  present  consisting  of  six- 
members.  The  actual  administrative  work 
of  the  country  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
eighteen  boards,  which  are,  in  order  of  prece- 


dence, those  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Commerce, 
Civil  Office,  Finance,  Ceremonies,  War, 
Laws,  Communications,  Interior,  Education, 
Dependencies,  Navy.  Th^  provinces  are 
ruled  by  a  vice-royal  governor,  who  is  respon- 
sible to  the  throne  for  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  his  province.  Each  province  is  sub- 
divided into  prefectures,  ruled  by  prefects, 
a  collection  of  two  or  more  of  which,  called  a 
Tao,  are  ruled  by  a  Taotai.  Such  was  the 
governmental  system  of  China  when  the 
revolution  began. 

The  people  of  China  have  never  played  so 
active  a  role  in  the  administration  of  state  as 
they  are  now  permitted  to  do — never  since 
the  days  when  their  philosopher  Motse 
preached  what  might  be  called  agricultural 
socialism.  Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
restless  ghosts  of  their  ancestors — why  this 
Chinese  revolution?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  uprising?     What  do  the  Chinese  want? 

They  want  more  than  one  thing,  and  some 
of  their  wants  are  elemental,  basic. 

THE    CRY    OF    THE    EMPTY    STOMACH 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  empty  of  stom- 
ach; downright  hungry,  starved,  and  they 
want  to  eat.  The  many  hundred  millions  of 
Chinese  know  that  they  have  not  squandered 
their  gray  lives  in  idleness.  They  have  al- 
ways worked  in  the  past;  they  are  willing  to 
work;  they  do  work.  So  they  can  not  blame 
themselves.  The  soil  on  which  they  have 
worked  and  are  working  is  mostly  rich  and 
kind.  It  is  true  that  during  this  year  and 
the  few  years  past,  great  floods  and  drought 
have  cursed  the  land.  But  then,  had  the 
people  been  permitted  to  receive  something 
of  a  fair  share  of  the  fruit  of  their  toil,  they 
know, — beasts  of  burden  as  most  of  them 
are, — that  they  could  have  gotten  along  very 
nicely  without  troubling  either  the  yamen  or 
the  altars  of  their  gods  and  ancestors.  They 
are  starving  to-day,  they  and  their  women 
and  children.  That  is  a  fact  as  big  and  clear 
as  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  on  which 
they  stand. 

Now  why — why  this  state  of  aft'airs?  They 
have  not  been  as  keen  and  as  fiery  as  some 
other  people  in  raising  the  question,  it  is 
true.     But  they  have  raised  it  now.     They 
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have  raised  and  answered  it  for  some  years 
past, — in  fact,  since  the  twenty-five-year 
reign  of  Kiaking,  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  here  is  the  answer: 
The  j)eoi)le  are  without  food  and  raiment, 
because  in  the  China  of  to-day,  graft,  which  is 
a  gentle  art  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  added 
unto  itself  the  rigorous,  heartless,  system- 
atic exactingncss  of  a  science.  It  has  donned 
the  robe  of  the  official,  it  has  turned  itself 
into  a  tradition;  it  has  e.xalted  itself  into  a 
veritable  law,  walking  about  in  the  white 
light  of  day,  head  up  and  unashamed. 

GRAFT    REDUCED   TO    A    SCIENCE 

The  German  managers  of  the  Chinese 
mines  at  Wongchitong  could  deliver  ore  at 
the  Hanyang  Iron  and  Steel  Works  at  one 
tael  a  ton,  including  all  possible  charges. 
The  mandarin  administrator  of  the  mines 
charges  three  taels  in  his  book.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who  saw  the  proceeding,  was  not 
quite  sure,  in  his  polite  mood,  where  on  earth 
the  two  taels  went.  The  people  of  China 
know.  A  number  of  factories  in  Hankow  are 
financed  and  worked  by  the  Chinese,  but 
most  of  them  are  registered  in  the  name  of 
some  foreign  company.  Why?  "It  is  dread 
of  official  'squeeze.'"  What  was  the  chief 
difficulty  in  building  the  Shanghai-Hangchau 
railroad?  One  of  its  directors  told  Professor 
Ross  that  it  was  the  harassing  "inspections" 
which  obliged  them  to  bribe  the  officials. 

There  are  well-informed  people  in  America 
and  Europe  who  think  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  China  is  left  untouched  because 
of  the  lack  of  native  talent  to  develop  it. 
Still  we  are  told  that  there  are  thirty  mil- 
lionaires in  the  Malay  States,  all  Chinese,  who 
got  their  wealth  from  the  mining  enterprises 
in  Perak  and  elsewhere.  It  is  the  official 
"squeeze"  at  the  throat  of  industrial  China 
that  gives  you  the  one  correct  answer. 
"The  Chinese  are  not  victims  of  the  rapacity 
of  their  rulers,"  a  recent  American  writer  on 
China  declares;  "for  if  their  government  does 
little  for  them,  it  exacts  little.  With  four 
times  our  numbers  the  national  budget  is  a 
fifth  of  ours."  Ah,  yes,  if  only  even  one- 
tenth  of  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  the  anajriiic 
turnips  of  unhappy  China  were  represented  in 
the  budget!  Where,  then,  does  the  nine- 
tenths  of  the  taxes  collected  from  the  people 
go?  Into  the  same  old  places  and  to  line  the 
private  pockets  of  highly  honorable  officials, 
from  the  princes  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  throne  to  the  petty  gate-keepers  of  a 
provincial  yamen. 


Beyond  a  doubt  the  unspeakable  condition 
of  the  Chinese  of  to-day  has  not  come  alto- 
gether from  "the  crowding  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence."  China, 
to-day,  is  the  clearest  demonstration  of  what 
a  government  at  once  weak  and  corrupt  can 
do  to  a  great  race  and  a  great  country.  In 
Africa  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  South 
Seas  you  may  be  able  to  buy  human  fife  for 
money.  But  I  honestly  doubt  whether  it 
could  be  bought  as  easily  as  in  China.  A 
Taotai  objected  to  the  efforts  of  charitable 
people  in  fighting  a  plague  because  there 
were  "too  many  Chinese  anyway."  And  he 
was  not  put  in  an  asylum;  he  was  considered 
rather  sensible.  In  what  other  country  can 
you  find  the  fight  for  life  so  strong  that  people 
can  not  aft'ord  a  comfortable  death  by  opium 
because  the  price  of  the  drug  has  been  raised, 
and  now  it  costs  a  little  over  ten  cents  to  get 
enough  to  commit  suicide? 

As  you  see,  then,  the  present  uprising  in 
China  is  based  upon  the  primitive  desire  of 
man  for  clearing  away  everything  between 
his  stomach  and  the  food  it  so  sorely  needs. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  Chinese  are  willing 
to  work.  They  do  work.  The  soil  of  their 
country  gives  them  fair  returns  for  their 
labor.  With  them  every  prospect  pleases. 
Only  the  rottenness  of  official  administration 
is  vile.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  second 
thing  that  the  Chinese  want. 

HATRED    OF    THE   MANCHU 

They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Ta  Tsing 
Dynasty  now  on  the  Peking  throne.  To  add 
insult  to  injury,  the  present  reigning  house  is 
not  Chinese;  it  is  Manchu.  Naturally 
enough  the  real  Chinese,  the  children  of  Han, 
as  they  are  fond  of  calling  themselves,  do  not 
wish  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  con- 
queror. And  such  an  unspeakable  yoke  it  is! 
Moreover,  the  humihation  doesn't  become  a 
bit  more  bearable  when  the  Chinese  know, 
better  than  any  one  else,  this  fact ,  that  there  are 
not  more  than  ten  millions  of  Manchus  all  told 
to-day  in  the  entire  empire,  and  most  of  them 
are  nothing  but  opium-smoking  loafers  who 
until  very  recently  were  supported  by  hered- 
itary pensions  from  the  Peking  government — 
which  they,  the  Chinese,  have,  of  course,  had 
to  pay. 

Then  there  is  a  new-born  sentiment  among 
the  men  of  Young  China.  They  call  it  Na- 
tionalism. It  has  been  said  often  enough 
that  the  Chinaman  does  not  know  what 
])atriotism  means.  This  is  an  error.  A 
Chinese,  like   a   Japanese   or  an  European, 
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has  been  evolved  through  his  tribal,  clan, 
and  provincial  affiliations,  till  he  found 
himself  a  citizen  of  an  empire  It  came  to  him 
first  in  the  days  of  the  Shihwangti  of  Tsin 
(255-208  B.C.),  who  gathered  the  warring 
fragments  of  feudal  China  under  one  strong 
central  go\ernment  and  founded  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  fenced  it  in  with  the  Eternal  Wall. 
The  patriotic  sentiment  of  Canton  coolies  and 
laundry  men  around  the  corner  may  not 
seem  to  support  this  statement.  It  is,  never- 
theless, an  historic  fact. 

THE    NEW    NATIONALISM   OF   YOUNG   CHINA 

But  the  new  Nationalism  of  Young  China 
means  something  more  than  the  \o\e  of  the 
homeland  which  Shihwangti  and  his  people 
knew.  It  is  the  awakening  of  a  great  race  to 
the  consciousness  of  a  great  heritage. 

Despite  the  depth  of  mire  and  humiliation 
into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  in  which  it  has 
slept  its  drugged  sleep  for  well-nigh  a  hundred 
years,  it  is  not  in  one  or  two  spots  only  in  the 
vast  empire,  this  awakening.  The  new 
Nationalism  surprises  an  English  wanderer  in 
the  heart  of  Szechuan  in  the  form  of  a  "New 
China"  student.  A  Chinese  schoolboy  in  a 
back  village  in  far  Yunnan  scribbles  something 
in  his  copy-book.  Evidently  his  idea  is  that 
Peking  is  entirely  responsible  for  his  slow 
progress  in  attaining  light  and  learning, — an 
idea  and  expression  quite  enough  to  have  his 
head  cut  off  if  read  by  a  Manchu  mandarin ! 
It's  practically  universal,  this  new  National- 
ism of  China,  a  little  bitter,  and  a  bit  feverish 
and  excited  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  under  the 
circumstances.  And  it  is  this  that  is  hinting 
even  to-day,  to  the  Peking  government,  that 
the  years  it  has  seen  on  the  throne  since  1644 
have  been  many — about  enough,  perhaps. 

Here,  then,  we  have  at  least  two  forces  back 
of  the  uprising  of  the  Chinese.  His  solicitude 
for  his  empty  stomach  and  his  love  for  the  soil 
on  which  he  lives.  By  far  the  most  powerful 
drivers  of  human  beings,  these!  Beside  them, 
there  are  three  other  things  which  stand  out 
head  and  shoulders  above  a  thousand  minor 
causes  that  had  brought  about  the  uprising: 

From  the  days  of  the  Opium  War  down  to 
the  occupation  of  the  palaces  of  Peking's 
Forbidden  City,  foreign  guns  and  foreign 
men  have  brought  to  light  one  thing — and 
they  advertised  it  so  dramatically,  so  con- 
vincingly that  even  it  broke  through  the 
moss-back  Chinese  complacency; — that  the 
Manchu  government  was  bigger  in  preten- 
sions than  the  people  had  any  idea,  and  that  in 
reality  it  was  much  weaker  than  thev  had 


dared  to  dream.  The  Chinese- Japanese  war 
told  Europe  of  the  rise  of  a  new  Asiatic  power. 
To  the  Chinese,  it  told  a  much  more  poignant 
tale  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  Tsin 
Dynasty.  Autocracy  without  armed  might 
is  the  most  fecund  mother  of  rebellion,  as 
even  a  schoolboy  knows. 

The  wholesale  gifts  of  concessions  for 
almost  everything,  for  railroad  construction, 
mining,  and  trade  privileges,  and  the  free- 
handed extravagance  in  throwing  away  terri- 
tories big  enough  to  make  ten  empires  of  the 
size  of  Japan  by  those  world-famed  world- 
wise  patriots  of  China,  who  know  what  was 
good  for  their  own  pockets. much  better  than 
all  that  academic  twaddle  about  the  thin  and 
uncommercial  thing  called  glory  and  honor  of 
the  country,  added  scandal  to  the  ill-smelling 
advertisement  of  the  decay  of  the  Peking 
government. 

REFORM    PROGRAM    OF    EMPEROR    KWANGHSU 

The  third  cause, —  the  first  in  impor- 
tance,— was  the  reform  measures  of  the  late 
Emperor  Kwanghsu.  Although  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  late  Empress  Dowager,  in  her 
edict  of  March  14,  1889,  bade  farewell  to 
her  regency  and  handed  the  administration 
over  to  the  young  Emperor,  and  although  it 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1898,  that  the  Empress  rode  out  of  the 
Iho  Park  and  into  the  Forbidden  City  and 
made  the  Emperor  a  palace  prisoner,  neverthe- 
less, Kwanghsu  reigned — really  reigned — for 
about  half  a  year,  up  to  September  20,  1898; 
actually  for  somewhat  less  than  six  months. 

On  June  11,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict. 
It  was  the  first  announcement  of  his  reform 
measures.  Two  things  which  were  closest  to 
his  heart,  very  naturally,  came  first  of  all — 
reform  in  the  military  and  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  country.  The  edict  ordered  the 
establishment  of  a  central  uni\ersity  at 
Peking.  The  classic  institution  of  "literary 
essays, "  as  the  basis  for  competitive  examina- 
tion for  official  honors,  was  abolished.  His 
majesty  ordered  different  types  of  schools 
established  at  all  the  important  centers 
through  all  the  provinces.  Temples,  more- 
over, were  to  be  turned  into  school-rooms  for 
the  study  of  western  arts  and  sciences.  The 
dispatch  of  imperial  commissioners  to  for- 
eign countries  for  study;  the  opening  of  a 
way  for  direct  petitions  to  the  throne  from  the 
people,  also  for  criticisms  of  administration; 
urging  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Peking- 
Hankow  Railway;  the  adoption  of  the  West- 
ern armsanddrillsfor  Tartar  troops;  theestab- 
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lishment  of  agricultural  schools  in  all  the 
provinces;  the  introduction  of  patent  and 
copyright  laws;  the  institution  of  special 
rewards  for  inventors  and  authors;  ordering 
oflficials  to  assist  trade  and  merchants;  the 
establishment  of  school  boards  in  provinces  as 
a  preliminary  step  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
compulsory  system  of  education;  freedom  of 
the  {)ress;  the  establishment  of  naval  acad- 
emies and  the  building  of  training  ships;  of 
commercial  bureaus  for  the  encouragement  of 
trade;  the  abolition  of  no  less  than  six  Gov- 
ernment Boards  at  Peking  (which  made  the 
huge  number  of  official  parasites  to  rush  to 
the  Empress  Dowager  at  Iho  Park  and  beg 
her  to  return  to  power  and  save  them) ;  grant- 
ing to  the  people  the  right  to  memorialize  the 
throne  not  only  directly  but  also  in  sealed 
documents  (an  unheard-of  innovation);  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  sericulture  and 
tea  manufacturing;  postal  efficiency;  the 
preparation  of  budgets  after  the  western 
methods;  these  were  the  chief  burden  of  his 
imperial  message. 

It  was  an  ambitious  program ;  even  astound- 
ing, read  in  the  light  of  what  had  been. 
Still  it  was  an  extraordinary  day  that  the 
Emperor  and  his  beloved  China  were  facing. 
Kang  Yuwei  was  his  trusted  adviser.  It 
looKcd  for  a  brief  time  as  though  the  fondest 
dreams  of  the  Young  China  were  about  to  be 
translated  into  living,  breathing,  golden  facts. 

Many  writers  on  China  say  that  with  the 
return  of  the  Dowager  Empress  to  the  For- 
bidden City  on  that  famous  September  night, 
in  1Q08,  all  the  dreams  of  the  young  Emperor 
died.  They  are  wrong,  utterly.  The  influ- 
ences which  the  young  Emperor's  edicts  on 
the  younger  generation  of  the  Chinese — on  the 
Young  China  of  which  the  unhappy  Emperor 
and  his  friend  Kang  Yuwei  were  the  leaders 
— have  not  yet  been  charted  or  told 

If  only  Yuan  Shih  Kai  had  not  turned 
traitor  to  his  imperial  master's  trust  on  that 
fateful  day!  If  the  young  Emperor  with  his 
great  dreams,  with  his  heart  on  fire  for 
China's  glory  that  was  in  dust — if  he  had  been 
allowed  even  five  years  of  actual  reign!  If 
the  entangling  of  Fate's  loose  strings  had  been 
a  bit  kind  to  His  Majesty,  who  can  say  that 
the  history  of  China  might  not  have  written 
the  name  of  Kwangl.su  even  as  the  historian 
of  the  New  Nipjion  writes  the  august  name 
of  Mutsuhito?  There  is  a  silly  fashion 
among  western  writers  to  paint  Emperor 
Kwanghsu  as  a  weakling!  What  could  be 
holder  than  his  dreams,  even  as  they  were 
dreamed  in  the  purple  twilight  of  the  Forbidden 
City?     It  would  be  highly  entertaining  to  see 


what  Herculean  deeds  of  daring  all  these 
t>'pewriter-banging  and  pencil-pushing  critics 
of  His  Majesty  would  have  done,  had  they 
been  in  the  Emperor's  shoes  when  the  one 
trusted  captain  of  his  armed  force.  Yuan 
Shih  Kai,  betrayed  him  and  went  over  with  all 
his  army  to  his  enemy's  camp;  when  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner  guarded  by  assassins!  No 
progressive  tendencies  or  labor  on  the  part  of 
Yuan  since  then  can  blot  out  his  faithlessness. 
The  years  following  the  Empress  Dowager's 
coup  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  bitter 
toils  of  the  young  Emperor's  ardent  soul 
died  out  as  the  light  in  his  then  glassy  eyes. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  was  true,  although 
none  of  the  provisions  of  the  edict,  save  that 
of  the  Peking  University,  were  formally 
carried  out.  The  pregnant  edicts  of  the 
Emperor  were  more  fruitful  than  the  seeds 
of  martyrs.  To-day,  they  are  the  creed  of 
the  revolutionary^  movement  and  of  the 
Young  China.  A  rather  striking  picture,  it 
may  be  added,  that  this  young  Manchu  prince 
should  have  given  the  anti-dynastic  uprising 
the  cardinal  articles  of  faith. 

WHO   ARE    THE    REVOLUTIONISTS? 

The  answer  to  the  question — in  a  way — is 
simple  and  easy.  They  are  the  children  of 
Han,  the  real  Chinese,  who  dwell  mostly  in 
the  Yangtse  Valley  and  to  the  south  of  the 
river.  Is  it,  then,  true  that  the  revolt  at 
Hankow  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1911 ,  was 
backed  by  some  three  hundred  million  Chi- 
nese in  all  the  southern  provinces?  Not 
quite,  but  very  nearly  so.  For  the  uprising 
in  China  is  distinctly  of  the  people. 

This  same  democratic  note  has  marked  the 
story  of  Chinese  revolts  since  the  days  of  the 
Taiping.  Almost  all  their  uprisings  have  been 
anti-dynastic.  And  from  the  Taiping  to  the 
Yunnan  revolt  of  1910,  the  leaders  of  the 
movements  did  not  count  for  much.  In  most 
cases,  the  revolutionists  did  not  have  any 
leaders.  The  Taiping  revolt  was  headed  by  an 
epileptic  fanatic  who  thought  himself,  aye  pub- 
licly called  himself,  the  "Younger  Brother  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  dis- 
reputable adventurers  at  once  as  astute  and 
superstitious  as  himself. 

Even  so  it  succeeded,  succeeded  enor- 
mously. It  took  sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  of  China  proper  and  six  hun- 
dred cities,  according  to  the  memorial  of  the 
famous  Tseng  Kuofan,  who  with  "Chinese" 
Gordon  sujjpresscd  it  at  last.  Why?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  of  the  ability  and  worth 
of   the   leaders  of   the   movement.     It   was 
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clearly  because  the  people  were  but  too  eager 
to  back  almost  anything;  because  they  could 
not  think  of  a  worse  state  of  affairs  than  those 
under  the  Manchu  administration.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Kwangsi  disturbance  of 
1908  and  of  those  in  Yunnan.  In  April  of 
last  year  a  handful  of  unarmed  and  half- 
starved  w,retches  took  the  capital  of  Hunan 
— the  historic  city  of  Changsha  which,  by  the 
by,  the  Taiping  in  their  boastful  days  found 
it  so  hard  to  conquer.  There  were  thousands 
of  provincial  soldiers  stationed  at  Changsha, 
then;  and  all  they  did  was  to  run  and  not  only 
run,  but,  in  running,  they  were  thoughtful 
enough  to  unbuckle  their  cartridge  belts  and 
drop  their  modern  rifles  so  that  the  rebels 
could  have  proper  weapons.  The  disturbance 
at  Canton  in  February,  1910,  was  a  repetition 
of  the  same  melodrama. 

There  was  one  thing  that  was  rather  strik- 
ing and  quite  new  in  the  way  the  present 
revolt  was  inaugurated  at  Wuchang  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  igii.  Mark  you,  there  was  no 
rebel  leader  that  led  his  devoted  followers  to 
the  attack  and  capture  of  Wuchang.  Thirty- 
two  revolutionists  were  arrested  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Hupe;  four  of  the  number  were 
beheaded  in  front  of  the  viceroy's  yamen. 
Then  the  troops  rose  and  went  over  to  the 
rebels.  Did  their  general  or  their  commander 
lead  the  soldiers  when  they  joined  the  cause 
of  the  revolutionists?  Not  at  all.  General 
Li  Yuanheng  has  been  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  revolutionists  at  Wuchang.  His 
letter  to  Admiral  Sah  tells  how  he  came  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  uprising.  It  throws  a 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  at  once  picturesque,  sensational, 
all  illuminating.  Remember  he  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Chinese  Imperial 
forces  stationed  at  Wuchang.  When  his  men 
rose,  the  general  says,  he  tried  to  escape.  He 
was  captured  by  his  own  men.  Then  they 
forced  him  to  take  the  lead.  He  had  no 
other  choice.  Since  then,  he  has  come  to 
find  out  that  the  revolutionary  party  is  of  one 
mind  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  He 
decided  to  share  fortune  with  them  because 
he  thinks — and  rightly,  too, — that  it  is  better 
to  belong  to  a  united  party  than  to  a  dis- 
united one. 

The  most  serious  feature — that  is  to  say, 
the  most  dangerous  element  to  the  Peking 
government  in  the  present  uprising  is  the 
attitude  of  the  fighting  men  of  China  to-day; 
the  men,  not  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  as 
every  one  knows,  still  the  best  fighting  ma- 
terial that  China  commands.  In  the  Kwangsi 
revolt  of  August,  1908,  1000  soldiers  mutinied 


at  Konghau  and  joined  the  rebels;  in  the 
Canton  affair  of  February,  1910,  no  less  than 
6000  soldiers  were  reported  to  have  joined 
the  rebels.  We  have  seen  what  the  men  of 
the  Imperial  army  at  the  capital  of  Hunan 
did  in  the  Changsha  affair  of  April,  1910;  at 
Chengtu,  the  capital  of  Szechuan,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey 
orders  from  the  government  officers,  and 
while  they  did  not  take  an  active  part  in 
fighting  Viceroy  Chao,  they  certainly  gave 
the  revolutionists  their  moral  support.  In 
the  present  crisis,  mutiny  among  the  govern- 
ment forces  is  the  nightmare  to  the  imperial 
commanders. 

The  student  class  of  Young  China — more 
especially  those  who  have  studied  abroad — is 
among  the  noisiest  and  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  revolutionists.  It  is  unwise  to  speak 
lightly  of  them.  For  out  of  this  class  will 
come  many  a  Chinese  Gambetta  and  Ito. 
They  are  the  martyrs  and  apostles  of  the  New 
China  to  come.  At  Tokyo,  since  the  Chinese 
war,  we  have  had  from  three  to  twenty  thou- 
sand students  every  year  at  various  schools. 
They  have  come  and  gone  back  to  their 
homes  in  the  eighteen  provinces  and  practi- 
cally every  mother's  son  of  them  is  a  cheerful, 
reckless,  vociferous,  flaming  torch  for  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

Add  to  the  above  list  the  countless  un- 
speakables  whom  the  two  great  commanders 
of  mortals,  Famine  and  Flood,  have  marshaled 
under  the  banner  of  discontent,  and  you  have 
the  personnel  of  the  revolutionists  in  China 
in  this  year  of  grace,  191 1. 

THE    STAGE-SETTING   OF    THE   REVOLT 

The  tragedy  is  staged  in  Central  China 
and  the  South.  He  who  follows  the  greatest 
stream  of  the  Asian  continent,  the  Yangtse, 
along  its  3200  miles  of  wandering  through 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  from  "the  Roof  of  the 
World"  to  the  Pacific,  will  be  rewarded  with 
a  glimpse  of  a  valley  as  fertile  as  any  in  the 
world,  covering  the  area  of  650,000  square 
miles.  One  hundred  and  eighty  odd  million 
people  live  upon  it.  Ask  any  one  the  two 
questions:  Where  is  the  Garden  of  China? 
And  where  is  her  empire  province?  He  will 
have  but  one  answer  for  you — Szechuan. 
You  can  pick  out  a  Szechuanese  in  a  thou- 
sand by  the  way  he  dresses,  so  the  Chinese 
will  tell  you.  So  rich  is  the  province  reputed 
to  be  among  the  Middle-Country  men.  And 
Szechuan  covers  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
valley.  The  Province  of  Hunan  is  in  the 
center  of  it:   "If  only  Hunan  be  fruitful,"  is 
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a  saying  so  old  that  no  one  knows  who  said  it 
first  or  when,  "the  Under-Heaven  will  be 
plentiful."  And  Changsha,  the  capital  of 
this  province,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionists  on  October  23.  The  city  be- 
came famous  in  the  days  of  the  Taiping.  The 
rebels  besieged  it  for  eighty  days  and  failed  to 
take  it.  From  this  city  came  Tseng  Kuofan, 
who  took  Nanking  from  the  rebels  and  ended 
the  rebellion.  And  since  his  day  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Nanking  has  always  been  given  to  a 
Hunanese.  In  heathen  China  the  memory 
of  a  great  achievement  is  not  forgotten  as 
quickly  as  in  civilized  states. 

"  THE    CHICAGO    OF    CHINA  " 

Wuchang,  the  present  base  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  is  the  capital  of  Hupeh. 
Together  with  the  two  other  cities  of  Hankow 
and  Hangyang,  clustering  there  where  the 
Han  River  pays  her  tributes  to  the  Yangtse, 
the  three  cities  form  the  Chicago  of  China. 
They  are  the  distributing  center  for  all  the 
provinces  of  Central  China.  With  its  annual 
trade  of  about  130,000,000  taels,  Hankow  is 
only  second  to  Shanghai;  as  the  industrial 
and  manufacturing  center,  the  "congeries  of 
cities"  easily  outranks  any  other  in  the 
empire.  Hankow  alone  has  more  than  forty 
factories  built  on  modern  lines. 

HISTORIC    NANKING 

On  lower  Yangtse,  the  great  cities  of 
Kiukiang,  Chinkiang,  Suchau,  Wuhu,  and 
Nanking  were  reported  on  October  28, 
191 1,  to  be  in  open  sympathy  for  the  revolu- 
tionary control.  Even  Shanghai  (captured 
by  the  rebels  last  month)  was  said  to  be  hot 
with  anti-dynastic  sentiments.  They  are  the 
trade  and  social  centers  of  Anhwei,  Kiangsu 
and  Kiangsi.  To  the  men  of  Chinese  streets, 
Suchau  has  the  only  rival  in  Paradise  and  to 
the  venerable  Dr.  Martin,  she  is  "the  Paris  of 
the  Far  East."     Nanking,  whose  name  means 


the  southern  capital,  is  the  city  of  even 
greater  historical  prestige  than  its  rival  Pe- 
king, the  northern  capital.  The  Viceroy  of 
Nanking  is  the  immediate  overlord  of  the 
three  governors  of  Anhwei,  of  Kiangsu  and  of 
Kiangsi.  Naturally  he  ranks  among  the 
most  important  officials  in  the  empire.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  tlje  soaring 
days  of  Chu  Yuenchang,  the  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Her  glories,  like  the  memo- 
ries of  her  palaces  and  her  wares,  are  largely 
of  yesterday.  Even  so,  there  are  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  in  the  city,  with  its 
arsenal  and  military  college.  It  was  in  this 
historic  city  that  the  first  national  exposition 
after  western  fashion  was  held.  These  three 
provinces  under  the  Nanking  viceroy  at  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtse  cover  over 
162,890  square  miles  of  area,  supporting  over 
64  millions  of  people.  And  they  seem  a  bit 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  the  victorious 
rebels.  To  the  south,  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
board, Canton  and  Amoy  are  showing  all  the 
signs  of  restlessness  as  if  they  are  afraid  that 
some  one  might  accuse  them  of  the  death  of 
their  time-honored  anti-Manchu  spirit.  The 
remote  hills  of  Yunnan  and  of  Mohammedan 
Kangsu,  as  well  as  the  ancient  capital  city  of 
the  Manchu  themselves  in  Manchuria,  seem 
to  be  echoing  the  slogan  raised  by  the  Young 
China  at  Wuchang. 

And  what  of  the  future?  There  are  two 
paths  before  China.  If  the  moderates  win, 
then  we  shall  see  a  constitutional  state 
with  parliament  and  a  responsible  cabinet. 
Both  the  constitution  and  the  immediate 
convocation  of  the  parliament  after  the  Brit- 
ish pattern,  have  been  granted  by  the  edict  of 
October  30,  191 1.  And  a  mere  band  of  6000 
soldiers  at  Lanchau  will  pass  into  history  as 
the  father  of  the  first  limited  monarchy  in 
China. 

If  they  fail  and  the  radicals  win,  why,  then, 
we  shall  be  treated  to  something  really  new 
under  the  sun — a  republic  on  the  classic  soil 
of  the  most  ancient  of  empires  existent  to-day. 


CHINA    AND    THE    CHINESE    IN 
THE    NEWEST    BOOKS 


PROFESSOR  EDWARD  A.  ROSS  went  to 
China  last  year.  He  wished  to  study  the 
life  problems  of  that  country  at  first  hand.  A 
dear  "old  China  hand"  was  waiting  for  him  at  a 
treaty  port:  "I  have  been  here  thirty  years,"  he 
told  the  professor,  "and  the  longer  I  stay  the  less 
I  understand  the  people."  Before  us  is  a  350- 
page  answer^  of  the  professor,  which  seems  to 
convey  a  rather  pointed  hint  that  even  so  all-wise 
a  person  as  an  "old  China  hand"  may,  on  the 
rarest  occasion  imaginable,  go  wrong  a  point  or  two. 
The  author  spent  six  months  in  China;  traveled 
many  thousand  miles;  saw  many  things — all  of 
which  is  nothing.  Thousands  of  globe-trotting 
gentlemen  aiid  gentler  dames  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  every  blessed  year.  The  mileage  and 
the  number  of  months  have  something  to  do  with 
the  righteousness  and  scholarship  of  a  book  which 
a  traveler  might  forget  himself  so  far  as  to  write; 
but  not  much.  The  fact  is,  it's  the  eye  that  sees 
that  counts.  This  author's  was  a  "ranging  eye" 
— to  quote  a  part  of  the  caption  to  the  first  chap- 
ter. It  was  a  well-trained  eye;  it  had  taken  more 
than  ten  times  six  months  to  train  it.  It  was  a 
specialist's  eye,  rather  rich  in  professional  curiosity, 
— which  knew  what  it  wished  to  see  when  it  saw 
them — and  with  understanding.  Naturally,  it 
would  have  been  very  odd  if  the  book  before  us 
were  not  a  little  different  from  the  general  run  of 
travel  books  on  China.  Moreover,  the  author  is 
happy  in  commanding  a  vivid,  vigorous  prose  style. 
One  can  read  Professor  Ross'  book,  and  with 
pleasure.  It  is  not  a  surface  photograph  that  we 
get  from  his  inquiry  after  "the  race  fiber"  and  "the 
race  mind  "  of  the  Chinese.  He  ranges  wide,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  "yellow  peril"  to  the  golden-lily 
foot-binding  of  the  Chinese  ladies,  and  missionary 
work  and  the  new  educational  system  introduced 
there.  With  all  that,  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive an  abler  statement  on  China's  fight  in  kehalf 
of  her  empty  stomach  than  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  book.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  one  might 
question,  of  course.  On  one  page  he  is  not  as 
accurate  as  he  might  be;  but,  then,  he  himself  gives 
us  a  much  more  correct  statement  on  another  page; 
so  that  the  reader  loses  nothing — if  he  does  not 
skip  too  much.  The  author  doesn't  take  much 
stock  on  the  pet  superstition  that  the  wall  between- 
the  mind  of  the  Orient  and  that  of  the  West  is 
impenetrable — certainly  the  most  stupid  of  child- 
ish excuses  for  not  reading  a  book  in  the  East. 
Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  excellence  of  Pro- 
fessor. Ross'  work. 

Many  things  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Goodrich's 
study  of  the  present  day  China,^  including  "Pos- 
sibility of  Dynastic  Change."  The  author  culled 
a  mass  of  information  from  a  large  number  of 
sources  and  put  them  within  the  modest  limit  of 
less  than  300  pages.  He  covers  a  tremendous 
range;  "China  for  the  Chinese"  to  "Japan's  in- 
fluence upon  China,"  from  " the  possibilities  of  a 

»  The  Changing  Chinese.     By  Edward  Alsworth   Ross. 
Century  Company.     350  pp.,  ill.     $2.40. 
,,'.T.'^*^  Coming  China.     By  Joseph  K.  Goodrich.     A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.    298  pp.,  ill.    $1.50. 


transformed  China"  to  "the  Duty  of  the  United 
States  toward  China." 

A   WALKING   TOUR   I^r   CHINA 

Some  one  has  called  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dingle  an 
explorer.  He  doesn't  like  it.  He  isn't  an  ex- 
plorer, he  says.  He  is  nothing  but  a  "journalist " 
— of  a  rather  curious,  and  exploring  type,  it  may 
be  assumed,  from  the  record  of  his  trip  in  China.^ 
The  story  of  a  1500-mile  journey  from  Shanghai 
up  the  Yangtse  to  Chungkin,  in  the  now  very 
interesting  province  of  Szechuan,  has  the  honor  of 
occupying  some  47  pages  of  his  440-page  book. 
This  part  of  the  journey  was  made  mostly  aboard 
a  comfortable  steamboat.  It  was  easy;  too  frivol- 
ous for  a  record.  But  from  Chungkin  he  walked, 
yes,  walked,  1,600  miles  through  the  provinces  of 
Szechuan  and  Yunnan  to  the  frontiers  of  British 
Burma.  And  that  was  quite  a  different  affair  from 
the  everyday  trip  from  Shanghai  to  Hankau.  The 
author  wished  to  see  and  study  the  life  of  the 
Chinese  at  close  and  intimate  range,  far  from  the 
contaminations  and  abominations  of  treaty  ports. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  his  journey,  he  was  much 
closer  to  the  kingdom-to-come  than  to  the  frontier 
of  Burma.  In  the  end,  however,  he  was  rewarded 
for  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of  comforts  and  the 
reckless  risking  of  life  itself.  His  pages  fairly 
sparkle  with  all  sorts  of  picturesque  side  lights  on 
how  the  Chinese  live  and  think  in  the  heart  of 
Yunnan.  His  studies  of  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies among  the  people  in  the  far  interior  of  the 
empire  is  especially  interesting  and  illuminating 
at  this  time. 

THE   CHINESE    PROVINCIAL   CAPITALS 

Quite  another  type  of  travel  study  of  China  is 
Mr.  W.  E.  Geil's  book^  on  the  eighteen  provincial 
capitals  of  China.  To  the  eighteen,  he  has  added 
Peking  ^nd  Nanking.  He  has  tried  to  gather 
together  all  sorts  of  quaint  traditions  and  quainter 
literature  which  cluster  around  the  social  and 
political  centers  of  the  eighteen  provinces.  Had  he 
succeeded,  he  would  have  given  us  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  studies  of  China.  From  the  stand- 
point of  art  and  scholarship,  the  undertaking  is  a 
very  ambitious  one  and  as  far  as  the  present  volume 
shows,  a  much  bigger  undertaking  than  the  equip- 
ment of  the  author  would  justify.  He  has  neither 
the  pen  of  a  Lafcadio  Hearn  nor  the  scholarship  of 
a  Dr.  Legge,  nor  yet  the  quaint  humor  and  sanity 
of  judgment  that  is  Dr.  Arthur  Smith's.  And  it 
would  have  taken  all  these  to  crown  a  work  of  this 
type  with  success.  Moreover,  the  author's  sym- 
pathy with  men  and  things  Chinese  is  distinctly 
alien.  He  is  very  far  from  being  aTZhinese  at  heart. 
His  patronizing  air  in  dealing  with  Chinese  thoughts 
and  dreams  (which  naturally  he  can  not  fully 
understand)  is  a  choice  bit  of  unconscious  humor. 

3  Across  China  on  Foot.  By  Edwin  J.  Dingle.  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.    446  pp.,  ill.     $3. 

*  Eighteen  Capitals  of  China.  By  William  Edgar  Geil. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     400  pp.,  ill.     $5. 
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The  translations  of  proverbs  and  phrases,  further- 
more, which  the  author  gives  on  almost  every 
other  page,  in  the  original,  are  rather  inaccurate 
at  times. 

CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS   ANALYZED 

It  is  a  remarkable  book,i  on  a  Chinese  appeal  con- 
cerning Christian  missions,  which  has  been  written 
by  an  observer  who  signs  himself  Lin  Shao-Yang.  It 
is  astounding — amazing  for  scholarship,  for  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  critical  school  of  Christian 
theology  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  inner  workings 
of  the  church  organizations,  and  for  the  skill  with 
which  the  author  handles  his  polemical  weapons. 
His  logic,  his  scholarship,  his  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity in  America  and  Europe  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century — all  these  and  the 
art  of  wordy  fence  he  commands,  are,  however,  all 
Occidental.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  lack 
of  Chinese  and  Oriental  scholarship  and  view- 
point, as  it  is  for  the  wealth  of  the  Western.  In 
thecourseofasinglechapter, there  are  nofewerthan 
thirty  learned  references  in  German,  French,  Latin 
as  well  as  English.  The  author  certainly  refers  to 
the  Hibbert  Journal  oftener  than  to  Shihking  or 
Dhammapada.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  there 
is  no  such  Chinese  scholar  answering  to  the  name 
of  Lin  Shao-Yang,  but  if  he  be  in  the  flesh,  he  de- 
serves a  niche  in  the  British  Museum.  The  book 
is  one  of  the  ablest  criticisms  of  Christianity,  espe- 
cially in  its  missionary  activity  in  these  latter  days 
of  ours. 

EASTERN   PHILOSOPHIES   AND   RELIGIONS 

"The  Religions  and  Philosophies  of  the  East"^ 
is  a  very  big  title.  And  Mr.  J.  M.  Kennedy's 
book  is  a  very  small  book.  The  kindest  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  convenient 
handbook.  Not  only  is  it  almost  humorously 
inadequate  for  the  great  title  it  bears,  but  it  is 
not  well  balanced.  "Indian  philosophy — The 
Janis — China — Confucius,  his  system  of  morals — 
Lao  Tze — Taoism — Mencius — Lack  of  poetry  in 
China — Japan,  its  early  religious  system — Shin- 
toism — B uddhism — Bushido — The  Sam urai , ' ' — all 
these  are  treated  in  less  than  thirty  pages  of  his 
small  book;  while  to  Mohammed  and  his  religion 
he  devotes  nearly  ninety  pages.  There  is  nothing 
original  or  striking  in  his  presentation  of  the 
subject;  nothing  profound  in  scholarship  or 
research. 

EDUCATING   THE   MODERN   CHINESE   WOMAN 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Burton  accompanied  her  fath- 
er. Professor  Burton  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
on  his  recent  trip  of  investigation  in  China.  She 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  education  of  Chinese 
women.  She  has  gathered  the  result  of  her  first- 
hand observations  into  a  very  readable  book,^ 
indeed.  The  author  does  not  confine  herself  to 
the  story  of  mission  schools.  One  can  find  in  her 
book  a  concise  history  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 

'  A  Chinese  Appeal  ConcerninR  Christian  Missions.  By 
Lin  Shao-Yang.     O.J.*.  Putnam's  Sons.     .321  pp.,    $1.50. 

«  The  ReliKions  and  Philosophies  of  the  East.  By  J.  M. 
Kennedy.     John  Lane  Co.     276  pp.     $1.50. 

»  The  Education  of  Women  in  China.  By  Margaret  E. 
Burton.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    232  pp..  ill.    $1.25. 


Chinese  woman;  and  of  the  educational  work  for 
the  girls  of  China  since  the  day  Miss  Aldersey 
established  her  modest  institution  almost  seventy 
years  ago.  She  traces  the  development  of  the 
government  schools,  and  her  chapter  on  the  rela- 
tion of  woman's  education  to  the  New  China  is 
full  of  somewhat  startling  news,  I  dare  say,  even 
to  the  well-informed  readers  of  America  and 
Europe  who  are  thoroughly  comfortable  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Chinese  woman  is  a  sort  of  an 
animated  doll  plus  an  amiable  slave  of  man. 

THE  GREAT  EMPRESS   DOWAGER  AGAIN 

It  is  more  the  history  of  China  under  the  Em- 
press Dowager  than  the  life  of  Tze-hsi  that  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Sergeant  has  written.^  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  editor  of  the  Hongkong  Daily  Press  in  those 
distressing  days  of  the  "Boxer"  trouble,  eleven 
years  ago.  As  he  says  himself  in  the  preface: 
"In  those  days,  it  was  more  usual  to  compare  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  with  Jezebel,  Messalina  and  such 
pleasing  characters," — especially  among  the  foreign 
residents  in  China.  Since  then,  the  pronounce- 
ment on  the  Dowager  Empress'  character  has 
altered  greatly — even  among  the  foreigners  in 
China.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  foreign 
writer  finds  it  difficult  to  forget  all  the  bitter 
thoughts  against  the  anti-foreign  uprising  backed 
by  her  more  or  less  active  support.  It  is  human 
nature  so  to  do.  Therefore,  the  portrait  which  the 
author  gives  us  of  the  Empress  Dowager  is  excep- 
tionally j  ust  and  fair,  considering  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Sergeant's  book  has  neither  the  intimate 
charm  nor  historic  value  of  a  few  books  which  have 
already  been  published — Miss  Carl's,  or  Mrs. 
Conger's  "Letters  from  China,"  for  examples. 
And  it  may  be  added  that  the  Empress  Dowager  of 
the  two  American  ladies'  books  is  a  much  truer 
portrait  of  Her  Majesty  than  Mr.  Sergeant's. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  an  amiable,  clever 
woman,  remarkably  talented  for  a  Manchu  woman 
of  her  type,  and  a  trifle  spoilt,  as  any  comely 
woman  of  her  station  is  very  apt  to  be,  rather 
impulsive,  fond  of  giving  favors  and  not  without  a 
touch  of  vanity.  One  can  find  hundreds  of  Dow- 
ager Empresses  on  Fifth  Avenue  any  day  in  the 
year.  And  her  American  or  European  doubles 
would  do  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  if  they 
happened  to  be  in  the  Forbidden  City  in  1900  and 
had  fallen  as  ready  and  willing  a  victim  to  the 
wiles  of  Manchu  princes  and  flatteries  of  eunuchs 
as  was  Her  Majesty  Tze-hsi. 

An  American  journalist  once  asked  the  late 
Prince  Ito  what  he  thought  of  the  Dowager  Empress 
of  China.  The  prince  saw  that  his  American 
visitor  had  the  same  fashionable  idea  of  Her 
Majesty  that  was  so  common  among  the  foreign- 
ers in  the  East.  Therefore  the  Prince  pointed  at  a 
kakemono  on  which  were  some  Chinese  idiographs: 
"Her  Majesty  wrote  that  and  gave  it  to  me,"  said 
he  with  a  smile.  "Look  at  the  handwriting." 
Meaning,  of  course,  that  the  mistress  of  those 
gentle  strokes  can  never  be  classed  with  "Theo- 
dora, '  the  arch  fiend '  of  her  own  coimtry's  annals, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  etc."  With  all,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's book  is  valuable  as  a  fair  story  of  China 
in  the  days  of  her  transition. 

*  The  Great  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  By  Philip  W. 
Sergeant.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     344  pp.,  frontis.    $3. .50. 
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THE   WORLD   MOVEMENT   FOR 
WOMAN    SUFFRAGE 

BY  IDA  HUSTED  HARPER 


A  FEW  years  ago  no  changes  in  the  govern- 
"^  ments  of  the  world  would  have  seemed 
more  improbable  than  a  constitution  for 
China,  a  republic  in  Portugal  and  a  House 
of  Lords  in  Great  Britain  without  the  power 
of  veto,  and  yet  all  these  momentous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  underlying  cause  is  unquestionably  the 
strong  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  people  of 
all  nations  having  any  degree  of  civilization, 
caused  by  their  increasing  freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  their  larger  intercourse  through 
modern  methods  of  travel  and  the  sending 
of  the  youth  to  be  educated  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive countries. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  women  not  to 
be  affected  by  this  spirit  of  unrest,  especially 
as  they  have  made  greater  advance  during 
the  last  few  decades  than  any  other  class  or 
body.  There  is  none  whose  status  has  been 
so  revolutionized  in  every  respect  during  the 
last  half  century.  As  with  men  everywhere 
this  discontent  has  manifested  itself  in  polit- 
ical upheaval,  so  it  is  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  expressed  by  women  in  a  demand 
for  a  voice  in  the  government  through  which 
laws  are  made  and  administered. 

In  1888,  when  EHzabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  in  the  United  States,  where  it 
began,  attempted  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries,  they  found  that  in  only  one — Great 
Britain — had  it  taken  organized  shape.  By 
1902,  however,  it  was  possible  to  form  an 
International  Committee,  in  Washington, 
D,  C,  with  representatives  from  five  coun- 
tries. Two  years  later,  in  Berlin,  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  was 
formed  with  accredited  delegates  from  or- 
ganizations in  nine  countries.  This  Alliance 
held  a  congress  in  Stockholm  during  the  past 
summer  with  delegates  from  national  asso- 
ciations in  twenty-four  countries  where  the 
movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
has  taken  definite,  organized  form. 

THE   UNITED   STATES 

At  the  November  election,  1910,  the  men 
of  Washington,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one, 


enfranchised  the  women  of  that  State. 
Eleven  months  later,  in  October,  191 1,  a 
majority  of  the  voters  conferred  the  suffrage 
on  the  400,000  women  of  California.  These 
two  elections  doubtless  marked  the  turning 
point  in  this  country.  In  1890  Wyoming 
came  into  the  Union  with  suffrage  for  women 
in  its  constitution  after  they  had  been  voting 
in  the  Territory  for  twenty-one  years.  In 
1893  the  voters  of  Colorado,  by  a  majority 
of  6347,  gave  full  suffrage  to  women.  In  1895 
the  men  of  Utah,  where  as  a  Territory  women 
had  voted  seventeen  years,  by  a  vote  of 
28,618  ayes  to  2687  noes,  gave  them  this 
right  in  its  constitution  for  Statehood.  In 
1896  Idaho,  by  a  majority  of  5844,  fully 
enfranchised  its   women. 

It  was  believed  then  that  woman  suffrage 
would  soon  be  carried  in  all  the  Western 
States,  but  at  this  time  there  began  a  period 
of  complete  domination  of  politics  by  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  through 
whose  influence  the  power  of  the  party  "ma- 
chines" became  absolute.  Temperance,  tar- 
iff reform,  control  of  monopolies,  all  moral 
issues  were  relegated  to  the  background  and 
woman  suffrage  went  with  the  rest.  To  the 
vast  wave  of  "insurgency"  against  these 
conditions  is  due  its  victory  in  Washington 
and  California.  It  seems  impossible  that 
Oregon,  which  is  to  pass  on  the  question  next 
year,  will  longer  withhold  the  ballot  from 
women.  Kansas  and  Wisconsin  also  have 
submitted  it  to  the  election  of  191 2,  with  a 
good  chance  of  success  especially  in  the 
former.  As  many  women  are  already  fully 
enfranchised  in  this  country  as  would  be 
made  voters  by  the  suffrage  bill  now  under 
consideration  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  Amer- 
ican women  taken  as  a  whole  cannot  be  put 
into  a  secondary  position  as  regards  political 
rights.  While  women  householders  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  the  municipal 
franchise,  a  much  larger  number  in  this  coun- 
try have  a  partial  suffrage — the  municipal 
in  Kansas;  a  vote  on  questions  of  special 
taxation,  bonds,  etc.,  in  Louisiana,  Iowa, 
Montana,  Michigan  and  in  the  villages  and 
many  third-class  cities  in  New  York,  and 
school  suffrage  in  over  half  of  the  States. 
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GREAT   BRITAIN 

The  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  now  at 
its  most  acute  stage.  There  the  question 
never  goes  to  the  voters  but  is  decided  by 
Parliament.  Seven  times  a  Woman  Suffrage 
bill  has  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  only 
to  be  refused  a  third  and  final  reading  by  the 
Premier,  who  represents  the  ministry,  tech- 
nically known  as  the  Government.  In  1910 
the  bill  received  a  majority  of  no,  larger 
than  was  secured  even  for  the  budget,  the 
Government's  chief  measure.  In  1911  the 
majority  was  167,  and  again  the  last  reading 
was  refused.  The  vote  was  wholly  non- 
partisan— 145  Liberals,  53  Unionists,  31 
Nationalists  (Irish),  26  Labor  members. 
Ninety  town  and  county  councils,  includ- 
ing those  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Dublin  and  those  of  all  the 
large  cities  sent  petitions  to  Parliament  to 
grant  the  final  vote.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  in  his  robes  of  state  appeared  before 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  same  plea, 
but  the  Liberal  government  was  unmoved. 

In  the  passing  years  petitions  aggregating 
over  four  million  signatures  have  been  sent 
in.  Just  before  the  recent  election  the  Con- 
servative National  Association  presented 
one  signed  by  300,000  voters.  In  their  pro- 
cessions and  Hyde  Park  gatherings  the 
women  have  made  the  largest  political  dem- 
onstrations in  history.  There  have  been 
more  meetings  held,  more  money  raised  and 
more  workers  enlisted  than  to  obtain  suffrage 
for  the  men  of  the  entire  world. 

From  the  beginning  the  various  associa- 
tions have  asked  for  the  franchise  on  the 
same  terms  as  granted  to  men,  not  all  of 
whom  can  vote.  For  political  reasons  it 
seemed  impossible  to  obtain  this,  and  mean- 
while the  so-called  "militant"  movement 
was  inaugurated  by  women  outraged  at  the 
way  the  measure  had  been  put  aside  for 
nearly  forty  years.  The  treatment  of  these 
women  by  the  Government  forms  one  of 
the  blackest  pages  in  English  history,  and  the 
situation  tinally  became  so  alarming  that  the 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  take  action.  A 
Conciliation  Committee  was  formed  of  sixty 
members  from  all  parties  who  prepared  a 
bill  that  would  enfranchise  only  women 
householders,  those  who  already  had  pos- 
sessed the  municipal  franchise  since  1869. 
This  does  not  mean  property  owners,  but  in- 
cludes women  who  may  pay  rent  for  only 
one  room.  The  associations  accepted  it 
partly   because   it   recognized   the   principle 


that  sex  should  not  disqualify,  but  princi- " 
pally  because  it  was  unquestionably  all  that 
they  could  get  at  present.  This  is  the  bill 
which  has  been  denied  a  third  reading  for 
two  years  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
democratic  enough!  A  careful  canvass  has 
shown  that  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  80  to  90  per  cent»  of 
those  whom  it  would  enfranchise  are  wage- 
or  salary-earning  women,  and  not  one  Labor 
member  of  Parliament  voted  against  it.  Un- 
able any  longer  to  withstand  the  pressure 
Premier  Asquith  gave  the  pledge  of  the  min- 
istry that  full  facilities  for  the  bill  should 
be  allowed  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

His  sudden  announcement  on  November  7, 
that  the  Government  would  bring  in  a  Man- 
hood Suffrage  bill — one  vote  for  every  adult 
male  but  none  for  women — has  altered  the 
whole  situation,  and  the  struggle  for  the 
Conciliation  bill  will  probably  be  changed  to 
one  for  recognition  of  women  in  this  new 
measure. 

Women  in  England  have  been  eligible  for 
School  Boards  since  1870;  have  had  the 
county  franchise  since  1888;  have  been  eligi- 
ble for  parish  and  district  councils  and  for 
various  boards  and  commissions  since  1894, 
and  hundreds  have  served  in  the  above 
offices.  In  1907,  as  recommended  in  the  ad- 
dress of  King  Edward,  women  were  made 
eligible  as  mayors  and  county  and  city  coun- 
cillors, or  aldermen.  Three  or  four  have 
been  elected  mayors,  and  women  are  now- 
sitting  on  the  councils  of  London,  Man- 
chester, and  other  cities.  The  municipal 
franchise  was  conferred  on  the  women  of 
Scotland  in  1882,  and  of  Ireland  in  1898. 

The  Irishwomen's  Franchise  League  de- 
mands that  the  proposed  Home  Rule  bill 
shall  give  to  the  women  of  Ireland  the  same 
political  rights  as  it  gi\'es  to  men.  This  de- 
mand is  strongly  supported  by  many  of  the 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  and 
some  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  after  all  these  years  of  oppression  the 
women  of  Ireland  may  be  fully  enfranchised 
before  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  women  property  owners 
have  had  the  full  suffrage  since  1881,  and 
women  rate-  or  rent-payers,  since  1892. 

ENGLISH   COLONIES 

The  Parliament  of  New  Zealand  gave 
school  suffrage  to  women  in  1877,  municipal 
in  1886,  and  Parliamentary  in  1893.  It  was 
the  first  country  in  the  world  to  grant  the 
comjjiete  universal  franchise  to  women. 
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The  six  States  of  Australia  had  municipal 
suffrage  for  women  from  the  early  days  of 
their  self-government.  South  Australia  gave 
them  the  right  to  vote  for  its  State  Parlia- 
ment, or  legislature,  in  1894,  and  West  Aus- 
tralia took  similar  action  in  1899.  The 
States  federated  in  a  Commonwealth  in  1902 
and  almost  the  first  act  of  its  national  Par- 
liament was  to  give  the  sufl^rage  for  its  mem- 
bers to  all  women  and  make  them  eligible  to 
membership.  New  South  Wales  immediately 
conferred  State  suffrage  on  women,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  Tasmania  and  Queensland. 
Victoria  yielded  in  1909.  Women  of  Aus- 
tralia have  now  exactly  the  same  franchise 
rights  as  men. 

In  all  the  provinces  of  Canada  for  the  last 
twenty  years  widows  and  spinsters  who  are 
rate-payers  or  property  owners  have  had  the 
school  or  municipal  suffrage,  in  some  .in- 
stances both,  and  in  a  few  this  right  is  given 
to  married  women.  There  has  been  some 
effort  to  have  this  extended  to  State  and 
Federal  suffrage,  but  with  little  force  except 
in  Toronto,  where  in  1909  a  thousand  women 
stormed  the  House  of  Parliament,  with  a 
petition  signed  by  100,000  names. 

When  the  South  African  Union  was  formed 
its  constitution  took  away  from  women  tax- 
payers the  fragmentary  vote  they  possessed. 
Petitions  to  give  them  the  complete  suffrage, 
signed  by  4000  men  and  women,  were  ig- 
nored. Franchise  Leagues  are  working  in 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal^  and 
their  efforts  are  supported  by  General  Botha, 
the  premier;  General  Smuts,  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  Mr.  Cronwright,  husband  of  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  other  members  of  Parliament, 
but  the  great  preponderance  of  Boer  women 
over  English  will  prevent  this  English  con- 
trolled body  from  enfranchising  women  in 
the  near  future. 

There  are  cities  in  India  where  women  prop- 
erty owners  have  a  vote  in  municipal  affairs. 

SCANDINAVIA 

The  Parliament  of  Norway  in  1901  granted 
municipal  suffrage  to  all  women  who  in  the 
country  districts  pay  taxes  on  an  income  of 
300  crowns  (about  $75),  and  in  the  cities  on 
one  of  400  crowns;  and  they  were  made 
eligible  to  serve  on  councils  and  grand  and 
petit  juries.  After  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  women  the  Parliament  of  1907,  by  a 
vote  of  96  to  23,  conferred  the  complete 
franchise  on  all  who  possessed  the  municipal. 
This  included  about  300,000  of  the  half- 
million   women.     They  were  made  eligible 


for  Parliament,  and  at  the  first  election  in 
1909  one  was  elected  as  alternate  or  deputy, 
and  last  year  took  her  seat  with  a  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome  from  the  other  members. 
In  1 9 10,  by  a  vote  of  71  to  10,  the  tax-paying 
qualification  for  the  municipal  vote  was  re- 
moved. In  191 1,  a  bill  to  abolish  it  for  the 
full  suffrage  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
in  Parliament,  but  lacked  five  votes  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  It  will  pass  next  year. 
More  than  twice  as  many  women  as  voted 
in  1907  went  to  the  polls  in  1910  at  the  munici- 
pal elections.  Last  year  178  women  were 
elected  to  city  councils,  nine  to  that  of 
Christiania.  This  year  210  were  elected 
and  379  alternates  to  fill  vacancies  that  may 
occur. 

Sweden  gave  mflnicipal  suffrage  to  tax- 
paying  widows  and  spinsters  in  1862.  At 
that  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  not 
one-tenth  of  the  men  had  a  vote.  Then 
came  the  rise  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Social  Democracy,  and  by  1909  the  new 
Franchise  law  had  been  enacted^  which  im- 
mensely increased  the  number  of  men  voters, 
extended  the  municipal  suffrage  to  wives, 
greatly  reduced  the  tax  qualification,  and 
made  women  eligible  to  all  offices  for  which 
they  could  vote.  At  the  last  election  37  were 
elected  to  the  councils  of  34  towns,  11  in  the 
five  largest.  The  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  best  organized  body  in 
the  country,  its  branches  extending  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle.  It  has  over  12,000  paid 
members  and  has  held  1550  meetings  within 
a  year.  In  1909  a  bill  to  extend  the  full 
suffrage  to  women  passed  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  Parliament  unanimously,  but  was 
defeated  by  four  to  one  in  the  First  Chamber 
representing  the  aristocracy.  This  year  the 
Suffrage  Association  made  a  strong  cam- 
paign for  the  Liberal  and  Social  Democratic 
parties,  and  a  large  majority  of  their  candi- 
dates were  elected.  The  Conservative  cabi- 
net was  deposed  and  the  King  has  called  for  a 
new  election  of  the  First  Chamber.  As  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils and  those  of  the  five  largest  cities,  and 
women  have  a  vote  for  these  bodies  and  are 
members  of  them,  they  will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  Conservative  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  On  the  final  passage  of  a 
suffrage  bill  the  two  chambers  must  vote 
jointly  and  it  seems  assured  of  a  majority. 
It  looks  as  if  Sweden  would  be  the  next  coun- 
try to  enfranchise  women. 

Denmark  may  claim  this  honor.  Her 
Parliament  in  1908  gave  the  municipal  suf- 
frage to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  exer- 
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cised  by  men — that  is,  to  all  over  25  years  of 
age  who  pay  any  taxes.  Property  owned  by 
husband  or  wife  or  in  common  entitles  each 
to  a  vote.  At  the  first  election  68  per  cent, 
of  all  the  enfranchised  women  in  the  country, 
and  70  per  cent,  in  Copenhagen,  voted. 
Seven  were  elected  to  the  city  council  of  42 
members  and  one  was  afterward  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  127  were  elected  in 
other  places.  Women  serve  on  all  commit- 
tees and  are.  chairmen  of  important  ones; 
two  are  city  treasurers.  There  are  two  Suf- 
frage Associations  whose  combined  member- 
ship makes  the  organization  of  that  country 
in  proportion  to  population  the  largest  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  They  have  314  local 
branches  and  one  of  the  associations  has  held 
1 100  meetings  during  th't  past  year.  The 
Lower  Hovise  of  Parliament  has  passed  a 
bill  to  give  women  the  complete  franchise, 
which  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Upper 
House,  composed  mainly  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Speakers  of 
both  houses  are  outspoken  in  advocacy  of 
enfranchising  women,  but  political  considera- 
tions are  holding  it  back.  All  say,  however, 
that  it  will  come  in  the  near  future. 

Iceland,  a  dependency  of  Denmark,  with 
its  own  Parliament,  gave  municipal  suffrage 
in  1882  to  all  widows  and  spinsters  who  were 
householders  or  maintained  a  family,  or  were 
self-supporting.  In  1902  it  made  these 
voters  eligible  to  all  municipal  offices,  and 
since  then  a  fourth  of  the  council  members  of 
Reykjavik,  the  capital,  have  been  women. 
In  1909  this  franchise  was  extended  to  all 
those  who  pay  taxes.  A  petition  signed  by  a 
large  majority  of  all  the  women  in  Iceland 
asked  for  the  complete  suffrage,  and  during 
the  present  year  the  Parliament  voted  to  give 
this  to  all  women  over  25  years  old.  It  must 
be  acted  upon  by  a  second  Parliament,  but 
its  passage  is  assured,  and  Icelandic  women 
will  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men  in  19 13. 

RUSSIA   AND   IIF.R   DEPENDENCIES 

First  place  must  be  given  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland,  far  more  ad^■anced  than 
any  other  part  of  the  emi)ire.  In  1905,  by 
permission  of  the  Czar,  after  a  wonderful 
uprising  of  the  people,  they  reorganized  their 
Government  and  combined  the  four  anti- 
quated chambers  of  their  Diet  into  one  body. 
The  next  year,  on  demand  of  thousands  of 
women  expressed  by  petitions  and  public 
meetings,  this  new  Parliament,  almost  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  conferred  the  full 
suffrage  on  all  women.    Since  that  time  from 


16  to  25  have  been  elected  to  the  different 
Parliaments  by  all  the  political  parties. 

In  Russia  women  as  well  as  men  are  strug- 
gling for  political  freedom.  In  many  of  the 
villages  wives  cast  the  votes  for  their  hus- 
bands when  the  latter  are  away;  women 
have  some  suffrage  for  the  zemstvos,  local 
governing  bodies;  the  Duma  has  tried  to 
enlarge  their  franchise  rights,  but  at  present 
these  are  submerged  in  the  general  chaos. 

In  Poland  an  active  League  for  Woman's 
Rights  is  cooperating  with  the  Democratic 
party  of  men. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE  BALKANS 

A  very  strong  movement  for  woman  suf- 
frage is  proceeding  against  great  difficulties 
in  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Austria,  where 
almgst  as  many  languages  are  spoken  and 
the  bitterest  racial  feuds  exist.  Women  are 
not  allowed  to  form  political  associations 
or  hold  public  meetings,  but  4000  have 
paraded  the  streets  of  Vienna  demanding  the 
suffrage.  In  Bohemia  since  1864  women 
have  had  a  vote  for  members  of  the  Diet  and 
are  eligible  to  sit  in  it.  In  all  the  municipali- 
ties outside  of  Prague  and  Liberie,  women 
taxpayers  and  those  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions may  vote  by  proxy.  Women  belong  to 
all  the  political  parties  except  the  Conserva- 
tive and  constitute  40  per  cent,  of  the  Agra- 
rian party.  They  are  well  organized  to  se- 
cure the  full  suffrage  and  are  holding  hun- 
dreds of  meetings  and  distributing  thousands 
of  pamphlets.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
women  property  o^vners  vote  by  proxy. 

In  Hungary  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  includes  many  societies  having 
other  aims  also,  and  it  has  branches  in  87 
towns  and  cities,  combining  all  classes  of 
women  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  peasants. 
Men  are  in  a  turmoil  there  to  secure  imiver- 
sal  suffrage  for  themselves  and  women  are 
with  them  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  The 
International  Woman  Suffrage  Alliance  will 
meet  in  Budapest  in  191 3. 

Bulgaria  has  a  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion composed  of  37  auxiliaries  and  it  held 
456  meetings  during  the  past  year. 

In  Servia  women  have  a  fragmentary  local 
vote  and  are  now  organizing  to  claim  the 
I)arliamentary  franchise. 

GERMANY 

It  was  not  until  1908  that  the  law  was 
changed  which  forbade  women  to  take  part 
in    political    meetings,  and   since    then    the 
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Woman  Suffrage  Societies,  which  existed  year  163  members  asked  to  have  the  bill 
only  in  the  Free  Cities,  have  multiplied  taken  up.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
rapidly.  Most  of  them  are  concentrating  committee  investigate  the  practical  working 
on  the  municipal  franchise,  which  those  of  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  countries  where  it 
Prussia  claim  already  belongs  to  them  by  an  existed.  Its  extensive  and  very  favorable 
ancient  law.  In  a  number  of  the  States  report  has  just  been  published,  and  the 
women  landowmers  have  a  proxy  vote  in  Woman  Suffrage  Association  states  that  it 
communal  matters,  but  have  seldom  availed  expects  early  action  by  Parliament.  More 
themselves  of  it.  In  Silesia  this  year,  to  the  than  one-third  of  the  wage-earners  of  France 
amazement  of  everybody,  2000  exercised  this  are  women,  and  these  may  vote  for  tribunes 
privilege.  The  powerful  Social  Democratic  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
party  stands  solidly  for  enfranchising  women,   trade.     They  may  be  members  of  the  last 

named  and  serve  as  judges. 

THE     NETHERLANDS     AND     BELGIUM 

PORTUGAL,  SPAIN,  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  Liberal  party 
was  in  power  it  prepared  to  revise  the  consti-  The  constitution  of  the  new  Republic  of 
tution  and  make  woman  suffrage  one  of  its  Portugal  gave  "universal"  suffrage,  and  Dr. 
provisions.  In  1907  the  Conservatives  car-  Beatrice  Angelo  applied  for  registration, 
ried  the  election  and  blocked  all  further  which  was  refused.  She  carried  her  case  to 
progress.  Two  active  Suffrage  Associations  the  courts,  her  demand  was  sustained  and 
approximate  a  membership  of  8000,  with  she  cast  her  vote.  It  was  too  late  for  otlier 
nearly  200  branches,  and  are  building  up  women  to  register,  but  an  organization  of 
public  sentiment.  1000  women  was  at  once  formed  to  secure 

Belgium  in  igio  gave  women  a  vote  for  definite  action  of  Parliament,  with  the  ap- 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  impor-  proval  of  President  Braga  and  several  mem- 
tant   tribunal,'  and   made   them   eligible   to  bers  of  his  cabinet. 

serve  on  it.  A  Woman  Suft"rage  Society  is  The  Spanish  Chamber  has  proposed  to  give 
making  considerable  progress.  women  heads  of  families  in  the  villages  a 

vote  for  mayor  and  council. 
SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY  A   bill    to   give   Suffrage   to   women    was 

recently   introduced   in    the   Parliament    of 

Switzerland  has  had  a  Woman  Suffrage  Persia  but  was  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  presi- 
Association  only  a  few  years.  Geneva  and  dent  because  the  Koran  says  women  have 
Zurich  in  191 1  made  women  eligible  to  their  no  souls. 

boards  of  trade  with  a  vote  for  its  members,       Siam   has   lately   adopted   a   constitution 
and  Geneva  gave  them  a  vote  in  all  matters  which  gives  women  a  municipal  vote, 
connected  with  the  State  church.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  in   China 

Italy  has  a  well-supported  movement  for  have  promised  suffrage  for  women  if  it  is 
woman  suffrage,  and  a  discussion  in  Parlia-  successful. 

ment  showed  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor.  Several  women  voted  in  place  of  their  hus- 
Mayor  Nathan,  of  Rome,  is  an  outspoken  ad-  bands  at  the  recent  election  in  Mexico, 
vocate.  In  1910  all  women  in  trade  were  Belize,  the  capital  of  British  Honduras,  has 
made  voters  for  boards  of  trade.  just  given  the  right  to  women  to  vote  for 

town  council. 
FiL\NCE  Throughout  the  entire  world  is  an  unmis- 

takable tendency  to  accord  women  a  voice 

The  woman  suffrage  movement  in  France  in  the  government,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
differs  from  that  of  most  other  countries  in  is  stronger  in  monarchies  than  in  republics, 
the  number  of  prominent  men  in  politics  con-  In  Europe  the  republics  of  France  and  Switz- 
nected  with  it.  President  Fallieres  loses  no  erland  give  almost  no  suffrage  to  women, 
opportunity  to  speak  in  favor  and  leading  Norway  and  Finland,  where  they  have  the 
members  of  the  ministry  and  the  Parliament  complete  franchise;  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ice- 
approve  it.  Committees  have  several  times  land,  and  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  all 
reported  a  bill,  and  that  of  M.  Dussaussoy  but  the  parliamentary,  and  that  close  at  hand, 
giving  all  women  a  vote  for  Municipal,  Dis-  are  monarchies.  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
trict  and  General  Councils  was  reported  with  where  women  are  fully  enfranchised,  are  de- 
full    Parliamentary    suffrage    added.      Last   pendencies  of  a  monarchical  government. 
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PUBLIC  attention  has  been  attracted  so 
strongly  during  the  past  few  years  by 
the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  project  that  rail- 
road development  in  other  parts  of  Africa 
has  scarcely  received  the  notice  it  has  merited. 
France,  for  example,  has  been  busy  extending 
her  railway  mileage  in  western  Africa;  and 
on  January  i  of  this  present  year  she  opened 
the  important  line  from  the  port  of  Konakry, 
the  capital  of  French  Guinea,  to  Kouroussa  on 
the  River  Niger,  about  365  miles.  This  re- 
gion produces  gum,  millet,  groundnuts,  palm 
oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  and  cattle,  the  last 
three  of  which  items  form  the  principal 
exports.  The  port  of  Konakry  is  visited 
regularly  by  French,  English,  and  German 
steamers.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Konakry-Niger  railway  has  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  line  from  Kouroussa  to  Kankan 
on  the  Milo,  a  navigable  affluent  of  the  Niger. 
Kankan,  formerly  a  village,  has  to-day  15,000 
inhabitants,  producing  annually  10,000  tons 
of  merchandise,  which  will  now  be  carried  by 
the  new  railway. 

It  is  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  France  inaugurated  her  railway 
system  in  western  Africa.  M.  Alfred  Guig- 
nard,  from  whose  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris 
the  foregoing  data  are  taken,  relates  that  in 
1880  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  in  west  Africa  of 
three  railways,  namely:  (i)  One  from  Dakar 
to  Saint-Louis.  (2)  From  the  preceding,  a 
branch  to  Medina.  (3)  From  Medina  to  the 
Niger;  and  in  addition,  certain  works  for 
the  improvement  of  Senegal,  to  cost  16,231,- 
600  francs.  The  total  cost  of  the  project, 
exceeding  120,000,000  francs,  frightened  the 
parliament,  which  authorized  one  line  only, 
namely,  that  from  Dakar  to  Saint-Louis, 
about  163  miles;  and  this  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1886.  From  the  first  it  was  success- 
ful.    To  quote  M.  Guignard: 

With  no  other  terminus  than  Saint-Louis,  which 
for  five  months  in  the  year  is  but  a  cul-de-sac,  the 
Dakar- Saint-Louis  has  "made  good."  Scarcely 
had  the  rails  been  laid  in  the  desert  than  there 
sprang  up  imjjortant  traffic  in  native  travel.  In 
one  year,  out  of  100,877  passengers,  the  blacks 
numbered  93,113.  .  .  .  The  facilities  for  trans- 
porting their  products  by  rail  had  the  effect  of 
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attracting  to  the  region  a  population  of  black  peas- 
ants, and  millet  and  especially  groundnuts  soon 
covered  what  had  been  an  uncultivated  area.  The 
groundnut  has  enriched  Lower  Senegal,  and  in  1910 
250,000  tons  were  produced,  more  than  160,000 
tons  of  which  were  carried  by  rail  to  the  port 
of  embarkation.  The  revenue  from  this  road 
reached  11.05  per  cent,  in  19 10. 

For  a  long  time  these  successful  conditions 
remained  unique.  With  considerable  trouble 
Admiral  Clone,  Minister  of  Marine,  had 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  projects  of  1880 
the  authorization  of  a  fragment  of  road  from 
Medina  to  Bafoulabe,  a  distance  of  about  85 
miles,  for  which  a  grant  of  8,552,751  francs 
was  made  by  the  parliament  in  1881.  Yellow 
fever  and  many  other  misfortunes  hindered 
the  progress  of  the  work,  which,  however, 
after  many  vicissitudes  and  tedious  negotia- 
tions in  the  matter  of  subventions,  was  au- 
thorized to  be  extended  to  Koulikoro  on  the 
Niger.  In  addition  to  the  branch  from 
Medina  to  Kayes,  about  85  miles,  the  total 
length  of  road  from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro  was 
349  miles, -and  the  total  cost  reached  49,570,- 
177  francs.  The  line,  which  included  550 
bridges,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  December 
10,  1904.  Two  trains  weekly  made  the  jour- 
ney from  Kayes  to  Koulikoro  and  return  in 
three  days,  with  nocturnal  stops  at  stations 
provided  with  hotels.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Dakar-Saint-Louis  line,  the  Sudanese  road 
quickly  brought  agricultural  development 
into  the  region.  M.  Guignard  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  travel  over  the  new  line. 
He  writes: 

I  had  last  visited  this  region  in  1901.  In  1910 
I  revisited  it.  The  intensity  of  the  agricultural 
movement  had  modified  the  aspect  of  the  entire 
district.  No  more  closed  cities,  "tatas,"  in  which 
the  natives  were  obliged  to  immure  themselves  for 
safety.  On  the  contrary,  the  country,  formerly 
uncultivated,  was  now  peopled;  the  length  of  the 
line  were  innumerable  groups  of  huts,  hamlets,  and 
farms  dotting  immense  fields.  Centers  of  growing 
commerce  were — Bamako,  Kayes,  Toukoto,  and 
Mopti,  the  first-named  the  future  capital  and  the 
last-mentioned  the  future  metropolis  of  Nigerian 
rice.  At  Kayes  the  comfortable  hotel  which  shel- 
tered me  might  have  shamed,  with  its  neat  and 
clean  chambers  and  electric  light,  many  of  the 
French  provincial  hotels.  Toukoto,  which  I  had 
seen  mere  woodland,  was  now  a  town  where  I  ar- 
rived in  an  express  train  rolling  over  a  bridge  350 
meters  long.     In  the  balcony  of  the  hotel  buffet  I 
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recalled  as  in  a  dream  the  time,  not  so  long  ago,  The  other  railways  in  French  West  Africa, 

when  I  had  crossed  the  ford  of  Toukoto  on  horse-  those  of  Dahomey  and  the  Ivory  Coast,  are  in 

back  at  the  rear  of  my  file  of  porters.     Thought  I,  ^^   equally   healthy   condition;     and,   as   M. 

"thmgs  vvere  d|tterent   -but  a  magmficent  lion,  Q^i        ,d  observes,  the  remunerative  opera- 

proceeding  slowly  to  the  river  to  drink,  halted  be-  ^.          r  ^i      t-         i        -i             •      aj-  •        i 

neath  my  window  and  began  to  roar.  ...  I  was  tion  of  the  French  railways  m  Africa  demon- 

certainly  in  Africa.  strates  conclusively  their  raison  d'etre. 


THE  DISMEMBERMENT  OF  FRENCH  AFRICA: 
A  FRENCH  PROTEST 


npHE  project  of  the  French  Government  to 
■'■  cede  to  Germany  the  middle  portion  of 
French  Congo  has  evoked  a  storm  of  protest. 
Writing  in  the  Economiste  Francais,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  the  editor-in-chief  of  that  paper, 
claims  that  "an  immense  majority  of  French- 
men are  opposed  to  this  disastrous  scheme"; 
and,  as  typical  of  the  general  sentiment,  he 
cites  the  following  passage  from  an  article 
by  M.  Francis  Charmes,  formerly  political 
director  in  the  French  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs: 

Public  opinion  will  not  accept  without  the  deep- 
est regret,  when  its  importance  is  realized,  the 
territorial  cession  to  which  we  have  consented. 
Congo  and  Gabun  appeal  to  our  imagination:  we 
have  made  great  sacrifices  there;  our  explorers  and 
our  soldiers  have  there  displayed  an  admirable 
intelligence  and  a  heroism  more  admirable  still. 
Following  them.  Our  administrators  have  there 
developed  colonies  evidently  very  desirable,  since 
Germany  desires  so  eagerly  to  acquire  them.  But 
what  have  the  Germans  done  to  obtain  them? 
Nothing.  They  have  not  expended  a  man,  a 
crown,  or  an  atom  of  colonial  ability.  Their  whole 
policy  consists  in  profiting  by  the  work  of  others, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
any  right.  The  sole  title  that  they  invoke  is  that 
they  can  cause  us  trouble  elsewhere,  and  that 
henceforward  they  will  refrain  from  doing  so.  .  .  . 
Need  we  repeat?  Our  future  situation  in  Morocco 
will  be  such,  even  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
establishing  economic  equality  there,  that  our  ex- 
treme generosity  will  deserve  perhaps  another 
name  in  history.  We  shall  have  worked  for  every- 
body— doubtless  a  grand  role,  but  a  profitless  one. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  charges  the  French 
Government  with  injuring  the  'nation  and 
with  deeply  wounding  the  national  sentiment 
as  well.  And  as  "the  work  of  dismembering 
French  Africa  is  not  yet  consummated,  it 
should  be  vigorously  opposed  and  its  com- 
pletion prevented.  Before  the  almost  uni- 
versal reprobation  which  the  project  has 
evoked  in  France,  it  is  a  supreme  duty  to 
modify  it.  Above  all,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
French  African  empire  be  maintained:  it 
must  not  be  reduced  to  scattered  fragments." 

Germany,  it  is  said,  desires  direct  access  to 
the  River  Congo ;  but  this  fact  is  not  a  suffi- 


cient ground  for  granting  the  concession,  if 
France's  vital  interests  are  threatened  there- 
by. M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  a  modus  vivendi  might  be  found  in 
following  the  precedent  created  when  Eng- 
land conceded,  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances, Forcados  to  France.  By  arresting 
at  the  middle  of  the  Sanga  River  her  cession 
of  territory  to  Germany,  France  could  allow 
to  the  latter,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sanga 
and  the  Congo  and  at  another  point  on  the 
Congo,  two  ports  analogous  to  that  of  Forca- 
dos on  the  Niger,  granted  by  England  to 
France.  Germany  would  thus  gain  direct 
access  to  the  River  Congo,  and  the  French 
empire  in  Africa  would  not  be  dismembered. 

Alluding  to  certain  other  proposed  conces- 
sions by  France  to  Germany — e.  g.,  in  regard 
to  the  transport  of  minerals  from  Morocco — 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  sees  no  objection  to  them, 
provided  that  Germany  on  her  part  is  willing 
to  renounce  her  claims  to  the  banks  of  the 
Congo.  France  can,  moreover,  advance 
arguments  which  should  have  weight  with 
Germany.  The  latter  country  may  have 
need  of  the  good  offices  of  France  in  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  by  Turkey  of  a  sur- 
tax on  the  customs  to  aid  in  expediting  the 
construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  the  early 
completion  of  which  Germany  desires  to  see. 
If  France  is  expected  and  is  willing  to  extend 
a  courtesy  to  Germany  in  this  case,  Germany 
should  be  willing  to  reciprocate  in  regard  to 
Congo. 

Minister  Caillaux  is  earnestly  implored 
to  modify  the  Congo  cession  project.  Says 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu: 

If  he  [Caillaux]  actually  cedes  to  Germany  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Congo,  and  blocks  the  junc- 
tion between  the  Gabun  and  the  French  territories 
in  interior  Africa,  he  will  incur  a  justifiable  unpop- 
ularity. For  ourselves,  we  entreat  the  parliament 
to  reject  a  treaty  of  this  nature.  Should  the  parlia- 
ment, contrary  to  our  judgment  and  our  hope, 
adopt  it,  the  nation  will  never  pardon  the  minister 
who  would  dismember  our  African  empire.  His 
days  would  be  numbered,  and  he  would  soon  fall 
under  public  reprobation./ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL   REFORM    IN    FRANCE 


/^  AN  legislative  power  be  limited  in  France? 
M.  Gustave  Aron,  a  political  economist 
of  some  fame,  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  In  two 
recent  numbers  of  the  Grande  Revue  he 
discusses  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  subject. 
The  parliamentary  regime  in  France,  he 
says,  is  passing  through  a  crisis  the  impor- 
tance and  the  gravity  of  which  it  would  be 
puerile  to  deny. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sudden  desire  to  upset  and 
change  everything,  for  it  is  not  merely  parliamen- 
tary practices,  but  reform  of  the  administrative  and 
the  financial  organization,  which  is  aimed  at.  What 
has  brought  about  the  present  crisis  is  not  so  much 
the  political  malaise  as  the  economic  uneasiness 
underlying  it.  The  new  taxation  with  which  capi- 
talists are  threatened,  the  social  legislation  which 
places  restrictions  on  employers,  the  constant 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  with  which  consumers 
are  faced,  the  ruin  of  the  peasants  by  bad  harvests, 
the  working  classes  excited  by  a  propaganda  of 
envy  and  hatred,  and  the  general  discontent  of  all 
classes  of  society,  are  all  attributed  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  political  institutions.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  realized  how  the  problems  with  which  the 
legislature  has  now  to  deal  tend  to  become  more 
difficult  and  more  complex,  owing  to  their  eco- 
nomic and  financial  character. 

One  reform  which  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  writers  of  late  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  proportional  representation.  M. 
Aron  says  its  adoption  would  still  make  bad 
and  oppressive  laws  possible.  The  real 
problem  which  must  be  tackled  is  the  problem 
of  legislative  power,  the  legislative  mechan- 
ism. The  simplest  and  surest  way  of  per- 
fecting it,  one  which  would  not  raise  any 
question  of  principle,  consists  in  reforming 
the  parliament's  method  of  work. 

Parliament,  not  being  limited  by  the  judicial  or 
by  the  executive  power,  is  absolutely  omnipotent. 
The  power  of  the  Senate  has  almost  disappeared; 
slowly  but  surely  it  is  coming  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  Chamber.  Though  it  is  hostile  in  principle  to 
several  recent  laws,  it  passed  them  all  the  same,  and 
it  will  pass'  others  of  which  it  does  not  approve. 
The  writer  asks  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
institute  in  France  a  sort  of  supreme  court,  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  a  protection  against 
the  tyranny  and  abuses  of  the  legislature,  but 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  reform  is  not 
advisable.  A  supreme  court  in  France  might 
prove  an  instrument  of  reaction,  it  might  snatch 
the  sovereignty  from  the  representatives  of  the 
nation,  and  it  might  oppose  and  arrest  the  most 
generous  aspirations  of  the  present  democratic 
movement.  Fhe  legislative  power  in  France  can- 
not be  limited,  because  such  a  limitation  would  be 
contrary  to  French  history  and  customs,  because  it 
would  be  inetlicacious  in  ])ractice,  and,  lastly,  be- 
cause the  legislative  power  is  already  more  ener- 
getically limited  than  it  would  be  by  a  conserva- 
tive Senate  or  a  supreme  court. 


The  real  danger  to-day  is  not  that  parlia- 
ment is  omnipotent  in  the  making  of  laws,  but 
that  it  encroaches  so  much  on  the  other 
powers,,  notably  on  the  executive,  pervert- 
ing by  its  constant  intervention  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  administration. 

Reform,  therefore,  can  only  come  from  the  wis- 
dom of  parliament.  There  is  one  point  in  which 
a  useful  reform  could  at  once  be  brought  about, 
namely,  in  the  manner  of  making  the  laws.  The 
present  mode  often  results  in  laws  which  cannot  be 
enforced,  laws  with  confused  and  contradictory 
wording,  making  the  interpretation  of  them  a  polit- 
ical question,  and  leaving  the  citizens  uncertain  as 
to  their  rights  and  obligations.  Parliament  should 
know  what  it  wants,  and  be  able  to  express  it  clearly. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revue  M.  Paul  Brunoy 
writes  on  the  constitution  of  1875  and  the 
executive  power,  and  in  a  succeeding  issue  of 
the  same  magazine  he  has  an  article  in  which 
he  compares  the  executive  power  in  France 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  In  France, 
he  says,  the  executive  power  does  not  exist. 
Under  the  constitution  of  1875  the  power  of 
the  President  is  nil.  The  President  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  chambers.  No  initiative  is  per- 
mitted to  him.  Formally  he  presides  over 
the  council,  but  in  truth  it  is  a  sorry  part 
which  he  plays  as  the  so-called  chief  at  the 
deliberations  in  which  the  (Constitution  does 
not  permit  him  to  participate.  Chosen  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  he  is  of  the  party 
which  has  a  majority  in  the  chamber,  and 
which  keeps  him  in  tutelage.  He  merely 
signs  and  promulgates  the  decrees  prepared 
by  his  ministers.  He  is  the  executive.  He 
executes,  but  he  is  not  responsible.  It  is  his 
irresponsibility  which  is  the  mischief.  As  the 
representative  of  the  nation  he  ought  to  per- 
sonify the  permanent  interests  of  France,  yet 
he  represents  nothing,  while  the  power  of 
the  chambers  is  absolute. 

Though  the  United  States,  like  France,  is 
a  democracy,  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
two  nations  are  guided  by  the  same  general 
principles,  the  Americans,  far-seeing  and 
practical,  have  taken  care  to  establish  on  a 
firm  basis  the  separation  of  the  powers,  and, 
having  done  that,  they  have  put  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  power  an  independent  chief 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  Against  the 
legislative  power  he  is  armed  with  the  power- 
ful right  of  the  veto.  His  authority  over  the 
administration  is  complete.  He  is  responsi- 
ble; his  ministers  are  merely  administrators. 
Not  dependent  on  Congress,  thanks  to  the 
mode  of  his  election,  he  is  a  government 
which  governs. 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GAS  ILLUMINATION 

IN   PARIS 


npHE  struggle  between  gas  and  electricity 
*  for  the  honor — and  profit — of  lighting  city 
streets  is  as  keen  as  ever.  Each  has  had  its 
day  of  supremacy.  To-day,  if  wc  may  judge 
from  results  reported  from  Paris,  the  advan- 
tage has  again  swung  gas-ward.  Le  Genie 
Civil  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  study 
of  the  tests  made  with  the  Boulevard  Raspail 
installation,  and  certain  details  taken  from 
that  source  are  here  given. 

About  1820  the  simple  butterfly  burner 
had  replaced  the  oil  lamps  of  our  forefathers. 
The  carbon-filament  electric  lamps  did  not 
find  their  way  into  general  use  at  once :  they 
did  not  give  a  better  light,  while  their  cost 
was  fairly  high.  Yet  their  convenience  made 
them  popular  for  lighting  apartments  and 
shops,  and  gas  was  losing  ground  in  this  field 
until  Dr.  Auer's  invention  of  the  incandescent 
mantle  brought  the  means  by  which  gas  was 
to  regain  its  former  supremacy.  Neverthe- 
less, though  more  costly  than  gas  lamps,  the 
electric  arc  lamps  have  been  preferred  for  the 
larger  thoroughfares,  because  of  their  greater 
power,  while  gas  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
relegated  to  the  smaller  streets. 

For  some  time  past  novel  experiments 
upon  gas-lighting  have  been  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  Paris, — notably  upon  the 
Boulevard  Raspail, — with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  arc 
light.  The  source  of  light  in  this  case  is  an 
incandescent  mantle,  or  group  of  mantles, 
heated  by  a  burner  supplied  with  gas  under 
pressure. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  incandescent 
mantle  shows  a  marked  increase  in  intensity 
as  its  temperature  rises.  But  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Bunsen  burner  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  air  which  the  gas  carries 
mixed  with  it  to  the  burner-tip.  The  ideal 
proportion  would  be  5.5  volumes  of  air  to 
I  volume  of  gas;  but  the  pressure  in  the 
service  mains  (2-3  inches  of  water)  does  not 
give  the  gas  sufficient  velocity,  as  it  enters 
the  burner,  to  enable  it  to  sweep  along  with 
it  so  great  a  proportion  of  air,  and  the  mix- 
ture actually  formed,  consisting  of  from  2.5  to 
3  volumes  of  air  to  i  of  gas,  does  not  permit 
of  complete  combustion.  In  order  at  least 
to  approximate  the  ideal  mixture  upon  the 
combustion  of  which  the  maximum  brilliancy 
depends,  three  methods  suggest  themselves: 
(i)  Prepare  in  advance  a  mixture  in  the  de- 
sired proportion;  (2)  compress  the  air  so 
that  it  can  be  admitted  to  the  burner  in  any 


desired  proportion;  (3)  compress  the  gas, 
which  can  thus  be  made,  as  it  escapes  from 
the  jet,  to  suck  in  a  larger  proportion  of  air. 
These  several  methods  have  been  tried; 
the  third  is  the  one  preferred  by  the  Paris 
Societe  du  Gaz  for  its  installations  along  the 
Rue  du  Quatre-Septembre^,  in  the  Place  de 
rOpera,  and  finally, — and  most  important  of 
all, — in  the  Boulevard  Raspail.  For  the 
latter  installation,  the  gas  delivered  by  the 
service  main  is  compressed  with  the  aid  of 
two  underground  pumps  driven  by  a  10- 
horse-power  gas  motor,  and  sent,  under  a 
pressure  of  1.4  metres  (56  inches)  of  water, 
into  the  three  special  pipes  for  the  boulevard 
lights.  The  lamps  are  borne  by  116  posts  of 
the  type  usually  employed  for  arc  lights, 
and  consist  each  of  three  burners  and  three 
mantles.  Of  these  lamps  88  are  of  the  Hefner 
2000-candle  type  and  consume  iioo  litres 
(39  cubic  feet)  of  gas  per  hour  each;  the 
other  28  consume  twice  as  much  gas  and 
yield  a  light  of  4000  candle-power. 

Illumination  by  compressed  gas  offers 
various  important  advantages  over  that  by 
arc  Hghts.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  much 
less.  According  to  the  figures  given  out  by 
the  Paris  Societe  du  Gaz,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  hghting, — including  the  expense 
of  compressing  the  gas,  that  of  repairs,  of 
replacing  mantles  and  globes,  but  not  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  charges, — is  0.12  cen- 
time per  Carcel-hour,  or  about  0.03  mill  per 
candle-hour.  By  the  use  of  compressed  gas 
a  saving  of  about  70  per  cent,  over  arc 
lamps  is  claimed,  for  equal  illumination. 

To  this  first  advantage  must  be  added  an- 
other: the  possibility  of  shutting  off  part  of 
the  light  after  a  given  hour, — something 
which  cannot  be  done  as  yet  with  the  electric 
light.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  lighting 
by  compressed  gas,  with  full  intensity  up  to 
midnight  and  decreased  intensity  from  mid- 
night to  daybreak,  with  that  by  arc  lamps 
with  full  intensity  all  night,  shows  a  saving 
of  over  80  per  cent,  by  the  former.  Finally, 
the  problem  of  an  automatic  lighting  system 
would  appear  to  have  been  solved.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  notable  difference  of  pres- 
sure in  the  mains  at  the  time  of  lighting,  at 
midnight,  and  at  daybreak,  a  device  has 
been  put  into  service  which  opens  the  flow 
of  gas  to  the  burners  at  evening  twilight  and, 
after  these  are  lit,  extinguishes  the  tiny  pilot 
light  which  burns  all  day.  At  about  mid- 
night  two  of  the   three   main   burners   are 
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extinguished;  finally,  at  daybreak  the  pilot  powerful  incandescent  lamps  using  corn- 
light  is  again  lit  and  the  third  burner  extin-  pressed  gas  will  doubtless  be  furthered  in 
guished, — and  all  this  automatically!  Paris,  at  least  for  the  lighting  of  very  wide 
As  a  result  of  the  tests  on  a  large  scale  and  much  frequented  streets.  The  experi- 
upon  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  the  adoption  of  ment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


THE  LEAGUE  BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND 

AUSTRIA 


^X/'E  and  the  German  Empire"  is  the 
caption  of  a  suggestive  and  informing 
article  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Oesterreichische 
Rundschau  (Vienna).  The  writer  shows  that 
the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  is  not 
merely  a  political  one — as  are  so  many 
such  unions — based  as  it  is  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  a  common  feeling  of  nationality 
and  of  common  interests.  He  dwells,'  at  the 
outset,  upon  the  historical  foundation  of  the 
union,  concluding  with  a  survey  of  its  present 
status.  We  reproduce  some  of  his  leading 
points: 

The  league  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many forms  decidedly  the  most  gratifying  feature 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  former.  In  distinc- 
tion to  that  with  Italy,  it  exists  not  merely  on 
paper.  As  a  convincing  proof  of  this,  it  forms  but 
comparatively  rarely  the  theme  of  political  dis- 
cussion. Though  in  force  thirty  years — virtually 
forty,  counting  from  the  Triple  Imperial  Alliance, 
which  included  Russia,  of  1872 — time  has  only 
strengthened  it,  in  spite  of  efforts  at  disruption, 
which  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  numerous 
enemies  of  the  two  powers.  But,  astonishing  as 
is  the  continuance  of  this  alliance,  that  it  was 
entered  into  at  all  is  perhaps  a  still  more  astound- 
ing fact.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  contended  for  supremacy  in  Ger- 
many, and  when  this  long  rivalry  was  definitely 
settled  at  Koniggriitz  in  favor  of  Prussia,  friendly 
relations  between  them  seemed  inconceivable. 
Austria  was  too  deeply  humbled  to  suppose  aught 
but  that  she  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
revenge  herself.  But,  distant  as  the  possibility  of 
a  favorable  understanding  seemed,  Bismarck  had 
weighed  it,  and  recognized  it  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  his  future  plans  and  a  thing  that  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  How 
difficult  it  was  to  achieve  this  in  view  of  the 
opposition  of  his  royal  master  and  his  military 
advisers,  Bismarck  recounts  in  his  reminiscences. 
This  opposition  is  very  comprehensible — to  check 
the  splendid  course  of  victory  before  a  final  battle 
which,  if  successful,  would  mean  a  triumphal 
march  into  Vienna  was,  for  a  thorough-going  sol- 
dier like  William,  for  his  conquering  generals,  an 
unexampled  demand;  granted,  indeed,  only  on 
Bismarck's  threat  of  resignation.  Bismarck  in 
persisting  in  his  attitude,  risking  his  own  future, 
proved  his  greatness  as  a  statesman  who  pene- 
trated into  the  future.  His  idea,  according  to  his 
memories,  was  to  leave  no  incurable  sting,  such  as 
the  entry  into  Vienna,  in  the  Austrian  mind;  to 
keep  the  way  open  for  future  amicable  relations. 


Seriously  damaged,  Austria  would  become  the  ally 
of  France  and  every  other  opponent.  She  would 
sacrifice  even  her  anti-Russian  interests  in  her 
revenge  against  Prussia. 

These  thoughts  distinctly  foreshadow  the 
alliance.  That  the  fear  of  venturing  all  upon 
a  single  throw,  of  losing  the  fruits  of  the 
astounding  series  of  victories  may  have 
entered  into  Bismarck's  calculations  is  possi- 
ble— his  policy  was  probably  a  compound  of 
both  considerations. 

There  was  great  danger  in  Austria  joining  France 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  but  she  put  the  sword, 
already  half-drawn,  back  into  its  scabbard.  And 
now  came  Bismarck's  chance  of  an  alliance.  One 
thing,  in  particular,  remained  to  be  overcome — the 
wounded  pride  of  Francis  Joseph,  who,  however, 
showed  anew  the  art  of  being  able  to  forget,  to 
subordinate  his  feelings  to  the  interests  of  his 
country.  And  thus  the  alliance  for  which  Bis- 
marck had  striven,  was  consummated,  Russia, 
too,  being  included.  It  was,  however,  of  short 
duration.  The  opposing  interests  of  Austria  and 
Russia  in  the  Balkans  aroused  such  inimical  feel- 
ings between  them  that  their  permanent  alliance 
became  untenable.  In  the  difficult  alternative  of 
choosing  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
Bismarck  chose  the  former;  personally  preferring 
Russia,  he  favored  an  alliance  with  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  as  being  more  advantageous  to  Ger- 
many. And  thus  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance was  concluded  between  them  in  1879.  Four 
years  later  Italy  joined  the  union,  making  it  again 
a  Dreibund  such  as  it  exists  to-day;  but  Italy's 
relations  with  the  two  monarchies, and  notably  with 
Austria-Hungary,  have  always  been  cooler  than 
those  between  themselves.  The  retirement  of 
Bismarck,  who  was  antagonized  by  many  in 
Austria,  and,  moreover,  the  accession  of  .William 
II.,  in  whom  there  lurked  no  spirit  of  rivalry  or 
animosity  to  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  led  to  a  still 
firmer  and  friendlier  union  of  the  two  powers. 
The  new  ruler,  unprejudiced,  and  moved  to  sym- 
pathetic admiration  of  the  sorely  tried  Austrian 
monarch,  conceived  a  warm  friendship  for  the 
latter  which  he  has  manifested  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

Three  elements  in  the  alliance  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  invest  it  with 
a  peculiar  character,  essentially  distinguish- 
ing it  from  other  confederations,  notably 
from  the  Triple  Entente — the  close  friend- 
ship of  the  monarchs,  geographical  position, 
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and  its  popularity.  The  rulers'  cordial 
relations  need  no  further  comment.  Nor 
need  the  geographical  feature  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  states  of  the  Triple  Entente  are  sundered 
by  an  immense  distance — Russia  on  one 
side,  England  and  France  on  the  other ; 
whereas  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  form 
a  spatial  whole,  which  gives  them  a  strategic 
advantage  in  case  of  war. 

The  third  element,  then, — the  popularity  of  the 
alliance, — that  distinguishes  it  from  the  Triple 
Entente  is  the  only  one  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  may  be  interposed  that  the  Franco- 
Russian  union  is  popular,  but  it  is  not  a  genuine 
popularity.  The  French  elan  for  Russia  is  con- 
ditioned solely  upon  enmity  and  a  thirst  for 
revenge  against  Germany,  and  is  comparatively 
recent,  as  is  evidenced  by  1812  and  1854.  And  in 
Russia  friendship  for  France  is  restricted  to  the 
higher  social  circles.  A  real  harmony  between  the 
two  nations  is  precluded,  indeed,  by  their  radically 
contrasting  characteristics.  Still  less  than  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  French  can  there  be 
any  sympathy  between  those  two  peoples  and  the 
English.     France   and    England   confronted   each 


other  as  arch-enemies  for  centuries  and  that  this 
antipathy  is  not  extinguished  was  shown  in  the 
Fashoda  affair.  And  between  Russia  and  England 
there  is  an  opposition  of  interests  in  Asia  which 
has  been  bridged,  perforce  and  for  a  time,  only  by 
a  common  aversion  to  Germany.  Quite  otherwise 
are  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Haps- 
burg  monarchy.  True,  in  their  case,  too,  there  was 
a  traditional  opposition,  but  not  between  the 
whole  of  Germany  and  Austria,  only  Prussia  and 
the  latter.  This  opposition,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  two  powers  from  often  making  com- 
mon cause  politically  and  in  war,  thus  feeling  that 
they  were  parts  of  a  common  whole — -the  German 
Confederation.  The  memory  of  this  intimate 
cpnnection  makes  the  alliance  far  more  popular 
than  mere  practical  political  considerations,  which 
weigh  very  little  with  the  people,  could  make  it; 
a  strong  evidence  of  this  is  offered  by  the  passionate 
aversion  of  the  Italians  to  Austria,  in  spite  of  their 
official  union.  This  memory  is  a  far  more  potent 
factor,  too,''than  that  of  racial  unity,  being  grounded 
in  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  sentiments — in 
custom;  while  the  racial  feeling  is  confined  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Germany  and  the  German- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Austria — radically  dif- 
ferent as  they  may  be  otherwise — both  feel  like 
Germans. 


HAS  THE    GERMAN  ARMY   BEEN   OVERRATED? 


'TpHE  idea  held  by  the  world  in  general  that 
the  German  army  is  a  model  for  all 
others,  and  that  it  is  far  stronger  than  any 
other,  is  challenged  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Parliament  and  critical 
writer.  Mr.  Belloc  has  served  as  a  conscript 
in  the  French  army,  and  has  also  studied  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  the  German  forces 
for  years.  In  an  article  in  the  magazine 
London,  he  gives  it  as  a  result  of  his  investi- 
gations that  the  German  army  will  be  dis- 
covered to  be  something  much  on  a  par  with 
any  other  conscript  force,  with  advantages 
and  also  with  disadvantages  of  its  own. 

Among  the  advantages  he  reckons  that: 
(i)  No  army  will  be  mobilized  so  smoothly 
as  the  German.  The  German  proletariat  has 
shown  no  capacity  for  resistance  to  the  orders 
of  Government,  or  of  their  economic  masters. 
"The  Socialist  vote  is  only  a  vote,"  and  has 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  conduct  of  affairs 
— none  whatever  on  the  military  arrange- 
ments. It  is  otherwise  in  France  or  in  Rus- 
sia. (2)  The  Germans  have  not  to  fear  jeal- 
ousy between  their  chief  commanders.  (3) 
The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Ger- 
many ensures  a  choice  of  the  best  material 
for  their  fighting  force. 

But  conscription  in  Germany  is  not  uni- 
versal— as  it  is  in  France,  for  example.  Ever}^ 
single  person  you  see  in  France  has  been  a 
private  soldier.     But  of  five  German  men  not 


three  have  been  real  soldiers.  The  large 
German  population  allows  for  an  increasing 
number  of  exceptions.  The  young  men  let 
off  have  a  few  weeks'  training,  and  form  the 
compensatory  reserve.  Hence  the  nation  is 
not  the  army,  as  in  France.  Mr.  Belloc 
suggests,  as  a  parallel,  a  population  with  20, 
30,  or  40  per  cent,  of  illiterates,  as  compared 
with  a  universally  educated  people. 

In  Germany,  also,  what  he  calls  the  articu- 
late part  of  the  nation — those  who  write  and 
speak  and  direct  thought,  though  they  wear 
a  uniform  and  are  called  soldiers  for  one  year 
— do  not  live  as  private  soldiers  in  the 
barracks,  as  do  Frenchmen  of  the  same  class. 

From  this  caste  of  privileged  men  the  officers  of 
the  reserve  are  chosen,  but  they  do  not  know,  and 
consequently  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many does  not  know,  the  private  soldier.  The 
sergeant  or  non-commissioned  officer  who  does  the 
real  business  of  keeping  the  men  down  and  performs 
the  dirty,  harsh  part  of  the  moral  work,  is  a  pro- 
fessional, bound  to  long  service.  He  is  to  the 
troops  a  sort  of  jailer  or  warder.  The  German 
system  cuts  him  off  from  his  men,  and  makes 
another  animal  of  him.  This  lack  of  sympathy  is 
the  loss  of  a  great  asset.  Then  the  German  is 
under  aristocratic  command,  which  entirely  pre- 
vents any  promotion  from  the  ranks.  So  it  de- 
prives the  service  of  any  real  experience  of  the  sol- 
dier's life  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  The  German 
officer  is  purely  regimental.  Having  a  limited 
aristocratic  area  from  which  to  choose  their  officers, 
the  higher  command  in  Germany  has  a  smaller 
reserve  of  intelligence  from  which  to  draw. 
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The  presence  of  the  Polish  contingents, 
who  keep  their  language,  their  purity  of 
blood,  and  their  religion,  is  a  danger.  "The 
Poles  are  more  intelligent  than  their  masters 
by  far;  they  not  only  hate  the  German,  but 
they  heartily  despise  him."  What  then- 
effect  would  be  under  the  strain  of  a 
reverse  is  serious  to  contemplate. 

The  last  disadvantage  upon  which  Mr. 
Belloc  dwells  is  the  exaggeration  of  detail  in 
German  service. 


System  is  overdone:  it  kills  initiative,  it  spells 
utter  collapse  when  circumstances  upset  the  sys- 
tematic plan.  During  the  last  forty  years  there 
have  been  two  specimens  of  German  military 
ictivity.  Both  were  laughable  fiascos,  and  in  both 
the  fiasco  was  due  to  excessive  planning.  The 
Oerman  was  the  latest,  slowest,  and  worst  equipped 
of  the  contingents  designed  for  the  relief  of  Peking. 
Of  his  horses,  the  shoes  had  been  left  behind  in 
Europe.  In  the  war  against  the  Herreros  a  few 
hundred  naked  savages  were  overcome  or  bought 
out  at  an  expense  of  twenty-two  millions  of  pounds, 
nearly  two  shillings  in  the  pound  of  the  great  Brit- 
ish South  African  campaign  near  by. 


WHY   THERE   IS    NO   SWISS   NATIONAL  ART 


TN  view  of  the  ditTerent  races  composing  the 
Swiss  republic,  its  division  into  language 
and  religious  domains,  the  lack  of  a  pervad- 
ing national  temperament,  the  opinion  that 
Switzerland  has  in  reality  no  national  art  is 
not  surprising.  Such  a  view  is  maintained 
very  plausibly  by  a  writer,  C.  A.  Loosli,  in  the 
Siiddeutsche  Monats/rfte  of  Munich.  From 
the  days  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger  to  the 
present,  Switzerland,  says  Herr  Loosli,  has 
never  lacked  good,  and  seldom  eminent,  ar- 
tists, while  in  the  last  twenty  years  Swiss 
artists  have  gained  a  noteworthy  position  in 
the  great-  international  expositions.  B5ck- 
lin,  Segantini,  and  Hodler,  indeed,  are  now 
regarded  as  masters  of  international  signifi- 
cance. A  host  of  younger  artists  are  fol- 
lowing in  their  wake — Swiss  art  has  really 
entered  upon  a  period  of  renaissance. 

Since,  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  conception 
and  execution,  a  certain  ruggedness  runs  through 
most  of  its  art,  a  Swiss  national  art  is  beginning 
to  be  spoken  of,  or  even  taken  for  granted, 
abroad.  What,  however,  strikes  outsiders  as 
specifically  Swiss  is  mistakenly  attributed  to  na- 
tional feeling. 

A  national  art,  this  writer  reminds  us,  pre- 
supposes, above  all  things,  "a  long  period  of 
conscious  cultural  unity;  moreover,  a  tradi- 
tional community  of  ideas,  and  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  artist  to  the  ideals  cherished  by 
the  nation." 

The  Swiss  artist,  however,  is  an  individualist, 
and  if  in  other  aspects  of  life  he  does  not  stand  out- 
side his  people,  in  his  art  he  is,  as  a  rule,  little  in- 
fluenced by  their  spirit.  This  is  not  surprising. 
For,  firstly,  there  is  no  Swiss  race  in  the  tempera- 
mental sense,  and  that  is  an  essential  in  a  na- 
tional art.  Switzerland  is  composed  of  twenty- 
five  states,  four  language  domains,  two  religious 
divisions,  and  several  dozen  races,  which,  though 
grown  accustomed  to  one  another,  have  never 
thoroughly  assimilated.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
naturally  resulted  in  an  absolute  decentralization 


of  culture,  and,  as  a  fact,  the  culture  of  Basel  dif- 
fers from  that  of  Zurich  or  Geneva,  as  do  the 
standards  of  these  frcftn  those  of  agrarian  Berne. 
A  common  culture  will  become  possible  only  when 
every  vestige  of  cantonalism  shall  have  disap- 
peared. But  perhaps  precisely  then  a  Swiss  na- 
tional art  will,  more  than  ever,  be  out  of  the 
question,  because  the  prerequisite  temperament 
will  have  been  destroyed  in  the  jumble  conse- 
quent upon  the  universalizing  process.  Heaven 
guard  S\)fitzerland  from  becoming  one  and  indi- 
visible in  the  sphere  of  culture  and  art,  for  that 
would  mean  no  more  nor  less  than  a  poor  Acad- 
emy, devoid,  as  it  would  be,  of  tradition! 

These  varied  cultural  standards,  Herr 
Loosli  goes  on  to  say,  have  had  still  another 
effect.  While  a  great  part  of  western  Swit- 
zerland has,  since  Francis  I,  been  in  close  touch 
with  French  civilization,  the  German-speak- 
ing portions  of  the  country  have  been  more 
inclined  to  a  community  of  culture  with  Ger- 
many, and  the  Italian  Graubiinden  with 
Italy.  The  very  fact  of  Swiss  conditions 
not  being  conducive  to  national  standards, 
strengthened  the  people's  imitative  and  as- 
similative powers. 

Thus  wc  see  why  it  was  that  France,  primarily, 
then  Germany  and  Italy,  exercised  an  enduring 
influence  upon  Helvetian  art.  While  French 
taste  predominated  in  Switzerland  throughout  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  see  it 
lose  its  sway  in  the  nineteenth,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  young  Swiss  artists  have  again  turned 
toward  Paris  in  increasing  numbers.  As  a  fact, 
the  Swiss  ideal  of  beauty  has  always  conformed  to 
that  which  prevailed  among  their  neighbors  who 
chanced  to  be  most  powerful. 

The  question  as  to  what  position  the  Swiss 
people  occupy  to  their  art  has  been  half  an- 
swered above. 

They  assume  no  position,  indeed;  first,  because 
they  cherish  no  national  ideals,  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause they  are  uncritical.  A  people  poor  like  the 
Swiss  has  more  urgent  interests  than  an  assiduous 
cultivation  of  art,  and  the  spiritual  condition  con- 
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sequent  upon  concentrating  attention  upon  pro- 
viding for  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  not  favorable  to 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Swiss  considers 
himself,  in  a  measure,  an  authority.  Because 
from  his  coming  of  age  he  has  helped  to  guide  the 
political  fortunes  of  his  country,  he  believes  him- 
self highly  endowed  in  every  other  field,  including 
that  of  art.  This  naive,  democratic  self-confi- 
dence of  the  average  Swiss  closes  his  senses  to  the 
real  significance  of  a  work  of  art;  and  he  needs  no 
standards  of  comparison  and  wants  none.  No- 
where else,  consequently,  do  we  so  often  hear 
"Art  should  ..."  followed  by  some  monu- 
mental stupidity.  The  artist,  if  he  wishes  to 
enjoy  the  favor  of  the  public,  must  descend  to 
its  level. 

If  the  critical  estimates  of  a  country  be  the 
measure  of  its  position  to  art  the  writer's  as- 
sertions would  be  confirmed,  he  remarks,  by 
Swiss  art  criticism. 

In  Switzerland  every  reporter  writes  about  art. 
Outside  of  half  a  dozen  professional  critics,  Swiss 
art  criticism  is  of  no  account.  It  is  more  dema- 
gogic than  national;  the  majority  of  these  critics 
have,  like  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  stand- 
ards of  comparison.  They  are  compelled  to  rec- 
tify their  judgments  very  swiftly  and  do  so  with- 
out shame  or  contrition,  after  the  really  decisive 
critics  beyond  the  Rhine  or  the  Doubs  have  spoken. 


Switzerland,  consequently,  is  a  hard  soil 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  "well  that  it  is  so, 
for  it  compels  the  individual  to  develop  his 
powers  independently." 

Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  is  there  such  ample 
room  for  the  free  development  of  artistic  tastes, 
for  nowhere  else  is  the  artist  less  dominated  by 
conventions.  The  rise  to  mastery  is  conditioned 
upon  an  all-conquering  will,  and  it  is  thus  that  a 
selection  of  real  temperaments  is  formed.  This 
accounts  for  such  variously  gifted  artists  as  Bock- 
lin,  Segantini,  Welti,  Hodler,  Rodo  von  Nieder- 
hausern.  To  the  nascent  Swiss  artist,  who  can 
look  for  encouragement  only  from  within,  his  ideal 
must  be  decisive,  and,  therefore,  he  remains  true 
to  it,  simple  in  his  conceptions  and  synthetic  in  his 
work.  Every  notable  Swiss  artist  has  had  to  in- 
vent his  art,  so  to  speak,  and  he  has,  consequently, 
full  mastery  over  it.  He  is  not  national  in  his  art, 
but  indigenous.  That  accounts  for  the  trait  that 
characterizes  Swiss  artists.  And  there  are  many 
of  them;  they  form  a  phalanx  whose  members  are 
clearly  stamped  as  being  Swiss.  Some  of  them 
have  been  recognized,  nay,  admired  abroad.  To 
these,  Switzerland,  too,  pays  reverential  tribute; 
not,  however,  for  patriotic  reasons,  for  the  Swiss 
who  praises  enthusiastically  to-day  what  he  re- 
viled yesterday  is  not  convinced,  but  vanquished, 
and  bows  not  to  ability,  but  to  success. 


TURKEY'S  DETERMINATION  TO  RESIST 


A  FTER  the  first  shock  of  the  Italian  decla- 
"^  ration  of  war  had  passed,  and  the  Turks 
had  again  found  themselves,  the  press  of  the 
entire  Ottoman  Empire  began  to  counsel 
resistance  to  the  end.  The  furious,  rhetorical 
attacks  upon  Italy,  which  filled  the  pages  of 
the  Turkish  journals  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  war,  soon  gave  way  to  more  tem- 
perate discussion.  The  polyglot  press  of  the 
Ottoman  journals,  printed  in  Turkish,  Ara- 
bian, Albanian,  Kurdish,  Greek,  Armenian, 
Egyptian,  and  the  various  European  lan- 
guages, set  forth  arguments  showing  the 
necessity  for  resistance  based  on  political 
reasons  at  home  and  abroad.  They  also 
published  long  arrays  of  figures  and  elaborate 
economic  arguments  showing  the  loss  they 
could  inflict  upon  the  development  of  Italian 
industry,  commerce,  and  shipping  if  they 
held  out  long  enough.  In  the  end, — they 
have  been  insisting, — not  only  will  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Italy  be  dampened,  but  the 
Government  of  Rome  be  forced  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  general  tenor  of  the  editorials 
may  be  noted  from  a  vigorous  leader  in  the 
Jeune  Turc,  the  closing  sentences  of  which 
are:  "The  motto  of  the  Grand  Vizier  must  be 
resistance  to  the  end.  Italy  will  not  dare  to 
attack   us   anywhere   else   than   in   Tripoli. 


Can  we  resist?  Whether  we  can  or  not,  we 
must,  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  cartridge 
in  Tripoli."  The  same  journal,  discussing  the 
relation  of  Egypt  to  the  war  in  Tripoli,  in- 
sists that  Britain  has  never  denied  the  right 
of  the  Sultan  to  use  the  "Imperial  Egyptian 
Army"  to  defend  Tripoli  if  His  Majesty 
should  so  desire. 

The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress — 
the  Young  Turk  Government — was  holding 
its  annual  convention  at  Salonica  when  the 
war  opened.  The  Committee  adopted  the 
strongest  kind  of  a  policy  of  resistance,  and 
determined  upon  a  complete,  rigid  boycott 
of  Italian  commerce.  In  the  course  of  a 
proclamation  issued  to  the  world  explaining 
its  point  of  view,  the  Committee  said: 

The  conduct  of  the  Italians,  incompatible  with 
the  noble  principles  of  law,  justice,  humanity,  and 
civilization,  has  provoked  in  the  heart  of  every 
Ottoman  a  deep  sentiment  of  hatred  and  disgust. 
....  Our  enemy  of  to-day  did  not  think  that 
instead  of  a  shameful  silence  there  would  be  a 
sublime  explosion  of  patriotism.  He  did  not  think 
that  in  order  to  rob,  even  a  small  parcel  of  our 
territory,the  noise  of  guns  and  battleships  would 
not  be  enough.  He  did  not  think  how  he  plays 
with  the  sacred  rights  of  a  nation;  he  did  not  even 
think  in  what  a  shameful  manner  he  will  be  looked 
upon  by  history,  that  fearless  critic.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  observe  that  all  the  societies  for  peace 
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who  work  for  universal  brotherhood,  do  not  lift 
their  voices  to-day,  because  it  is  Turkey  that  is 
attacked.  .  .  .  All  those  who  talk  about  right  and 
justice  are  mute.  .  .  .  International  law  exists 
only  when  it  is  not  favorable  to  us,  but  never  when 
right  is  on  our  side.  ...  In  view  of  this  we  must 
only  count  upon  our  own  strength  and  unity.  .  .  . 
The  Ottoman  nation  wants  to  live  for  progress. 
We  have  tried  to  do  this  for  three  years,  by  super- 
human efforts,  notwithstanding  numerous  diffi- 
culties at  home  and  abroad.  .  .  .  While  we  have 
tried  to  be  in  the  Orient  an  element  of  peace  and 
progress,  we  find  ourselves  attacked  by  a  nation, 
which,  under  the  veil  of  civilization  and  liberty, 
destroys  those  principles  inherited  from  Europe, 
which  we  have  admired  and  respected.  .  .  .  We 
have  shown  that  we  are  a  nation  which  does  not 
weaken  or  lose  its  calm,  even  in  misfortune.  Italy 
will  be  responsible  before  history,  that  pitiless 
judge,  for  the  blood  which  will  flow. 


In  urging  the  Grand  Vizier  to  wage  war 
to  the  bitter  end  against  the  ItaHan  army  in 
the  field,  the  Turkish  press  also  demands  the 
adoption  of  vigorous  measures  against  all 
Italians  residing  in  Turkey,  and  quotes  inter- 
national law  authorities  as  to  the  right  of  the 
Porte  to  e.xpel  citizens  or  hold  them  as  hos- 
tages within  its  territory.  Claiming  that  all 
the  Arab  tribes  in  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  are 
ready  and  organized,  and  that  Egyptians  are 
flocking  by  thousands  to  the  Moslem  ban- 


ners, these  journals  threaten  Italy  with 
more  than  one  new  "Adowa"  (referring  to 
the  Italian  defeat  in  1S96  by  the  Abyssinians 
at  Adowa).  A  number  of  the  journals,  chief 
among  them  the  Tanine  (Echo),  are  cir- 
culating pledges  all  over  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions to  be  signed  by  faithful  Moslems  that  they 
will  not  have  dealings  with  Italians,  nex^er 
speak  the  Italian  language,  never  attend  Ital- 
ian schools  nor  travel  on  Italian  steamers,  and, 
binding  themselves  to  "plant  in  the  hearts  of 
their  children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grand- 
children eternal  hatred  for  Italy."  Charac- 
terizing the  spoliation  of  Africa  by  Europe  as 
barbarous,  the  Jeune  Turc  refers  contemptu- 
ously to  the  peace  societies,  and  bitterly  de- 
nounces the  financial  organizations  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  Banca  di  Roma,  and  the  com- 
mercial enterprises,  such  as  those  directed  by 
the  Mannesmann  brothers,  for  their  "pirati- 
cal acts."     It  says: 

With  pain  we  note  the  fact  that,  although  the 
world  has  adv-anced  much  in  science  and  in  art, 
these  industrial  corporations  are  no  different  from 
the  barbarians  of  old,  who  wrecked  without  any 
good  to  themselves,  the  entire  world.  .  .  But 
Europe  shall  know  that  Islam  is  not  what  it  was 
a  century  ago.  It  has  come  to  know  itself,  and  to 
realize  that  the  twentieth  century  will  sec  its 
renaissance. 
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Most  of  the  Turkish  journals  are  giving 
a  good  deal  of  publicity  to  the  friendly  opin- 
ions expressed  by  various  European  journals 
for  their  cause.  They  quote  copiously  from 
these  journals,  which  include  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  Holland,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Germany,  and  many  in  England  and 
France — the  chief  exceptions  being  semi- 
official organs  such  as  the  Times,  of  London, 
the  Temps,  of  Paris,  and  the  Novoye  Vremya, 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Socialist  and  Radical 
press  of  all  countries,  being  against  war  in 
general,  also  furnishes  comfort  to  the  be- 
leaguered Turks.  Particularly  significant 
are  the  quotations  from  the  Socialist  jour- 
nals opposing  the  war.  The  Socialists  in  the 
Balkan  States  and  in  Turkey,  we  learn,  are 
organizing  a  party  to  further  the  project  of  a 
Balkan  federation.  The  Turkish  Socialists 
themselves,  who  have  several  deputies  in  the 
Parliament,  are  outspoken  in  their  advocacy 
of  this  scheme.  The  Moslem  press  of  Egypt 
insists  that  the  Tripolitan  question  is  not 


only  of  importance  to  Turkey,  but  to  all  the 
Moslems  of  North  Africa,  particularly  to  the 
Egyptians. 

Besides  the  editorial  encouragement  thus 
given,  the  government  at  Constantinople 
(at  least,  so  we  learn  from  these  Turkish 
journals)  is  constantly  receiving  promises  of 
adhesion  from  the  tribes  on  the  outskirts  of 
its  dominions,  including  the  former  rebel 
chiefs  of  Yemen  and  the  Mohammedan 
brotherhoods  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Note- 
worthy among  these  are  the  famous  brother- 
hoods of  the  Senussiyeh  (of  which  we  have 
more  to  say  in  another  article  this  month). 
Even  the  Ottoman  women  are  agitating  and 
calling  for  stern  resistance  to  the  enemy.  A 
clever  Turkish  woman  writer,  who  signs  her- 
self "Revne  Hanoum,"  says:  "Have  we  not 
reared  our  children  for  this  supreme  moment? 
They  will  be  ashamed  of  us  if  we  do  not 
defend  ourselves.  Courage,  oh,  our  brothers ! 
Let  us  not  fear  Europe,  but  teach  her  that  we 
are  still  the  Turkey  of  the  glorious  Osman." 


THE     SENUSSIYEH,     THE    ALL-MOHAMMEDAN 

BROTHERHOOD 


npHE  promi:ience  given  in  the  despatches 
from  Tripoli  to  the  part  which  the  myste- 
rious order  of  the  Senussiyeh  has  already  be- 
gun to  play  in  the  resistance  to  the  Italian 
invasion,  lends  a  special  interest  to  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  work  in  that  part  of 
Africa  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  under  the  Crescent  are  the 
religious,  political,  and  military  powers  so 
inseparable  as  in  the  African  lands  of  Islam. 
Abd-el-Kadir,  the  leader  of  the  Algerians  in 
their  resistance  to  the  French,  was  a  priest, 
a  marabout,  universally  venerated,  de- 
scended from  a  priestly  family  tracing  back 
to  the  Fatimides.  Ma-el-Ainin,  quite  re- 
cently deceased,  the  master  of  central  Mor- 
occo and  the  northwest  Sahara,  was  also  a 
marabout,  a  saint  and  teacher  of  religion, 
and  founder  of  the  fanatical  order  of  'the 
"Blues."  Throughout  all  Turkish  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
coast,  the  Senussiyeh  order  is  all-powerful, 
and  the  opposition  to  the  Italian  advance 
will  depend  on  the  energy  with  which  they 
throw  themselves  into  the  struggle. 

So  far  little  has  been  known  regarding  this 
order,  but  an  anonymous  German  writer, 
believed  to  be  a  military  man  who  has  spent 
some  time  among  them,  has  recently  given  a 


remarkably  interesting  account  of  it.  At 
the  time  the  French  were  combating  Abd-el- 
Kadir  unsuccessfully,  a  certain  Henri  Roche 
was  seized  by  an  idea  which  received  the 
secret  support  of  his  government.  He  em- 
braced Islamism  and  gained  access  to  Abd- 
el-Kadir,  with  whom  he  remained  a  number  of 
years,  during  which  time  he  profited  by  the 
opportunities  offered  to  study  the  political 
and  military  situation,  and  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  certain  of  the  Kabyle  chiefs,  al- 
ways in  rivalry  or  at  war  with  each  other. 
He  came  back  persuaded  that  the  power  of 
the  great  Emir  would  remain  unshaken 
so  long  as  it  was  not  undermined  from  the 
religious  side.  Assisted  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, he  set  to  work. 

Returning  to  Paris  and  simulating  the  part 
of  a  Mussulman  tormented  by  scruples,  he 
submitted  to  the  professors  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  theological  schools  in  Tunis,  the 
Diami  es  Sibouni,  the  question  of  how  the 
commandment  of  the  Koran  regarding  war 
against  unbelievers  should  be  interpreted. 
By  means  of  money  and  fallacious  arguments 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fetva,  or  dog- 
matic decision,  saying: 

War  against  unbelievers  is  the  duty  of  every 
Mussulman.  But  when  a  war  against  a  nonbe- 
Heving  power  has  lasted  a  long  time,  and  that  it 
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has  shown  the  possibility  that  it  might  conquer, 
the-  war  must  be  given  up  on  condition  that  that 
power  only  pretends  to  political  domination  with- 
out persecuting  religion.  For  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
diminish  the  empire  of  God  by  causing  Mussul- 
mans to  sacrifice  themselves  uselesslj-. 

Armed  with  this  fetva,  Roche  went  to 
Cairo,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Khedive,  who  had  need  of  the  help  of  France 
against  the  Porte,  he  procured  a  similar  de- 
cision. But  he  had  a  further  step  to  take. 
He  went  to  Mecca,  the  Holy  City.  There, 
again,  the  highest  authority  on  matters  of 
faith,  represented  by  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  El  Haram,  rendered  a  similar  de- 
cision, influenced  by  the  same  methods  that 
had  so  well  succeeded  at  Tunis  and  Cairo. 
With  these  three  documents  he  returned  to 
Algiers,  and  began  the  subterranean  work  by 
which  he  eventually  detached  the  adherents 
of  Abd-el-Kadir  one  after  another  from  their 
master,  whose  power  eventually  succumbed 
before  the  energetic  attacks  of  the  French. 

The  decision  of  the  University  of  El  Haram 
had  been  taken  by  unanimity,  less  one  vote. 


That  single  voice  was  that  of  Sidi  Mohammed 
ben  Ali  es  Senussiyeh,  an  Algerian  monk  who 
lived  at  Mecca,  but  who  had  not  forgotten 
his  own  country.  Ha\"ing  witnessed  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  colleagues,  he  saw  that  Islam 
had«need  of  regeneration,  which  he  forthwith 
undertook  to  bring  about.  He  founded  an 
order  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  the  Senussi- 
yeh. At  Mecca,  however,  he  made  indiffer- 
ent progress,  but  from  the  time  that  he  re- 
turned to  Africa  and  established  the  seat  of 
the  order  at  Djaraboub,  an  oasis  in  the 
eastern  Sahara,  his  success  was  rapid. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Senussiyeh  is  simple. 
It  fs  described  thus: 

We  lived  happily,  content  and  without  wants 
before  the  unbelievers  came  into  our  lands.  Now 
all  are  dissatisfied;  now  manners  and  ideas,  de- 
tested of  the  faithful,  are  introduced  into  the  lands 
of  Allah.  How  shall  we  return  to  the  ancient 
purity  of  our  faith,  to  our  former  happiness?  By 
keeping  at  a  distance  the  unbelievers  from  the 
countries  of  Islam. 

The  historical  and  social  value  of  this 
formula  is  not  great,  but  it  had  a  marvellous 
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influence  on  men  of  little  education,  espe- 
cially those  who  had  already  begun  to  suffer 
from  the  penetration  of  the  stranger.  Its 
teachings  even  formed  followers  in  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  islands.  But  its  greatest  suc- 
cesses were  in  Africa,  where  its  disciples  are  to 
be  found  among  the  little  civilized  regions, 
the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  wherever  the 
Islamic  propaganda  has  been  carried,  as 
along  the  course  of  the  Senegal  and  on  the 
Somali  coast.  It  is  also  said  to  be  spreading 
into  Yemen,  Egypt,  and  the  Niger  regions; 
and  its  adherents  everywhere  are  estimated  at 
nine  millions,  a  probably  exaggerated  figure. 
Up  to  now  the  action  of  the  Senussiyeh  has 
been  directed  against  the  French,  who  are 
experiencing  in  Wadai  and  the  Soudan  the 
results  of  their  Algerian  policy.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Senussiyeh  with  the  Turks  were 
at  one  time  less  than  friendly,  but  they  have 
changed  since  the  revolution  of  1908.    Tripoli 


was  during  the  old  regime  in -Turkey  a  penal 
colony  for  political  exiles,  some  of  whom  are 
now  leaders  and  enjoy  the  sympathy  of 
those  among  whom  they  were  banished.  Of 
late  the  relations  between  Turks  and  Senussi- 
yeh have  become  closer.  The  former  have 
been  pushing  into  the  Sahara  with  the  object 
of  fixing  the  frontiers  in  another  way  than 
arranged  between  England  and  France,  and 
so  have  conciliated  the  Senussiyeh. 

Had  the  relations  between  the  Turks  and 
Senussiyeh  remained  what  they  formerly 
were  in  Tripoli,  Benghazi,  and  Fezzan,  it  is 
probable  that  the  hostility  toward  the  mas- 
ters of  the  country  would  have  been  stronger 
than  their  religious  ardor. 

But  under  the  constitution  the  Turks  have 
ceased  to  be  oppressors.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  order 
has  now  volunteered  to  lead  his  warriors 
against  the  Italians. 


HOME   PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ITALIAN    PREMIER 


AFTER  the  Parliamentary  crisis  last 
March  in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  questions  of  State  monopoly  of  life 
insurance  and  pensions  for  workmen  and 
universal  suffrage  were  left  over  for  solution 
for  the  November  session.  The  Liberal 
party  split  into  two  groups,  one  remaining 
faithful  to  Premier  Giolitti  and  the  other, 
consisting  of  many  new  to  the  chamber,- 
practically  formed  a  spirited  opposition  to 
the  chief,  and  were  dubbed  by  some  wag 
"Young  Turks,"  from  their  program  of  gen- 
eral reform  of  the  Liberal  party  and  return 
to  its  old  position  as  moderator  in  the  interest 
of  the  nation  between  the  ultra-conservatives 
and  the  radical  Socialists.  Signer  Giolitti,  in 
his  defense  of  his  project  of  State  monopoly 
of  insurances,  had  turned  to  the  Socialist 
benches  in  the  Chamber  and  declared  that 
the  Liberal  tradition  had  henceforward  taken 
refuge  with  the  Extreme  Left. 

In  the  Rassegna  Contemporanea  (Rome), 
Deputy  Signor  Gallenga  exclaims: 

If  the  Honorable  Signor  Giolitti,  for  purposes 
of  argument,  fell  into  such  a  trap  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  political  and  historical  ignorance,  he  was 
fortunately  not  able  to  obscure  one  of  the  most 
glorious  ideals  of  modern  Italy,  the  championship 
of  sane  progress  and  liberty  constitutionally  as- 
signed to  the  Liberal  party  by  its  very  name. 
The  genius  of  Cavour  and  the  union  of  the  best 
elements  of  Piedmont  and  of  all  Italy  disciplined 
mary-elously  this  prodigious  moderating  force, 
destined  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  excesses  of 
both  extremes — the  party  whose  formula  is  neither 


reaction  nor  revolution.  After  the  union  of  Italy 
the  vigor  of  the  party  naturally  decreased,  the 
stupendous  task  once  accomplished.  To-day,  with 
Signor  Giolitti  aggravating  the  tendencies  to 
socialism  of  his  predecessors  in  office  with  the 
monopoly  project  and  the  attendant  plan  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  there  is  need  for  youthful  ardor 
to  regild  Liberalism  with  its  honesty  and  political 
role  of  fifty  years  ago.  This  group  of  young 
Liberals  discussed  in  their  convention  at  Florence 
in  September  universal  suffrage  particularly.  The 
socialistic  phraseology  is  earning  easy  popular 
applause  for  votes  for  the  illiterate,  and  the  great- 
est danger  for  the  Liberal  party  lies  in  the  possible 
fear  of  upholding  a  theory  contrary  to  popular 
opinion.  In  the  true  Liberal  conception,  the 
suffrage  reform  ceases  to  be  a  purely  political  prob- 
lem and  becomes  a  larger  question  of  education 
and  national  growth.  If  the  principle  of  not  lower- 
ing suffrage  to  the  illiterate  masses,  but  rather 
raising  the  illiterate  masses  to  suffrage,  is  once 
admitted,  the  problem  of  elementary  instruction 
presents  itself  as  ever  as  the  gravest  and  most 
immediate  problem  of  Italy  to-day.  If  all  the 
energy  which  the  Extreme  Left  expends  for  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  the  illiterate  could  be 
joined  to  that  of  the  other  parties  in  strengthening 
the  scholastic  system,  it  is  certain  that  in  a  few 
years  the  suffrage  would  not  only  be  immensely 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  the  development 
of  our  nation  would  be  hastened.  Besides,  all 
parties  are  alive  to  the  danger  the  illiterate  pre- 
sent as  easy  victims  to  unfair  political  machina- 
tions. 

Since  state  monopoly  and  universal  suffrage 
would  create  grave  risks  for  the  free  growth  of 
individual  initiative,  for  industrial  and  economical 
progress  and  for  popular  education,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Liberals  to  oppose  Socialism  even  when  their 
leader  Giolitti  attempts  an  artificial  amalgam. 
And  since  the  Hon.  Signor  Giolitti  cannot  be  um- 
pire  between   the   two   disputants,   as   he   would 
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very  much  like  to  be,  but  the  nation  must  decide, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  Liberal  group 
in  opposition  should  seek  without  the  Chamber  in 
the  strongholds  of  Italian  Liberalism  the  sane  and 
virile  energy  indispensable  to  dissipate  the  miasma 
caused  by  ministerial  complacency,  the  shade  of 
Karl  Marx  within  the  Chamber  itself! 


The  Deputy  Signor  Sidney  Sonnino,  who 
in  the  March  debates  was  prominent  as  ad- 
herent of  the  Honorable  Signor  GioUtti,  writes 
in  the  Nuova  Antologia: 

Restricted  suffrage  gives  food  and  justification 
to  the  socialist  theory  of  the  necessity  of  class 
hatred,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  organize  state 
power  on  the  basis  of  the  interests  of  one  class. 
The  illiterate  has,  as  his  sole  means  of  action,  his 
vote,  to  attain,  the  just  respect  of  his  rights  and 
the  guardianship  of  his  legitimate  interests.  The 
possible  participation  of  every  citizen  in  the  form- 
ing of  the  Government  by  means  of  election  to  the 
political  conventions  represents  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  his  duty  to  suggest  his  government,  and 
the  regular  exercise  of  this  social  mission  educates 
in  every  one  the  sentiment  of  his  civil  duties  and 
of  the  obligatory  subordination  of  his  will  and  his 
personal  interests  to  the  will  and  interests  of  the 
collectivity  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Where  there  is 
no  right  to  vote  nor  participation  in  social  author- 
ity, the  right  to  rebellion  thrives.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  may 
present  many  uncertainties  and  some  danger  for 
the  steering  of  the  ship  of  state,  but  I  believe  these 
dangers  are  much  exaggerated,  and  that  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  from  the  energy,  wisdom  and 
breadth  of  view  of  the  Liberal  party  proper  to 
avoid  these  eventual  dangers  of  the  reform.  The 
great  political  problem  of  the  moment  consists,  to 
use  De  Tocqueville's  phrase,  in  defending  society 
from  demagogism  by  means  of  the  best  organiza- 
tions of  democracy.  In  universal  suffrage  alone 
is  presented  a  means  of  attaining  a  governing  force 
capable  of  representing  and  guarding  the  general 
interests,  assailed  as  they  are  by  the  coalition  of 
particular  groups  with  selfish  or  restricted  aims. 
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THE   WORLD'S    LOFTIEST  TELEPHONE    LINE 


'~pHE  telephone  line  connecting  the  plains 
of  Italy  with  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
Italian  soil — the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa — 
deserves  more  superlatives  than  the  one  used 
in  our  title. 

The  meteorological  and  geophysical  ob- 
servatory forming  the  skyward  terminus  of 
this  line  was  opened  in  1904,  and  is  at  present 
the  highest  observatory  in  Europe  and  the 
second  highest  in  the  world  (altitude  14,960 
feet).  It  is  named  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Italy,  who,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  took  an  active  part  in 
its  foundation.  To  it  pertain  three  meteoro- 
logical stations  at  lower  levels;  viz.,  a  base- 
station  at  Alagna,  and  intermediate  stations 
at  Valdobbia  and  the  Col  d'Alen.  This 
institution  is  now  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant European  center  of  studies  relating  to 
high  mountain  climate,  including  the  physi- 
ological as  well  as  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
subject.  It  is  open  to  the  savants  of  all 
nationalities  who  are  courageous  enough  to 


scale  the  second  highest  summit  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  live  under  the  trying  climatic  condi- 
tions prevailing  thereon.  It  is,  in  fact,  habi- 
table for  only  about  two  months ;  viz. ,  from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Until  recently  the  means  of  sending  mes- 
sages promptly  between  the  summit  and  the 
lower  stations — a  matter  of  much  importance 
for  both  material  and  scientific  reasons — were 
(i)  visual  signals  and  (2)  carrier  pigeons. 
The  former  method  was,  of  course,  frequently 
unavailable  on  account  of  clouds  and  fog. 

The  remarkable  feat  of  building  a  telephone 
line  to  the  summit— the  beginning  of  which 
dates  from  the  summer  of  1908 — is  described 
by  Dr.  A.  Gradenwitz,  in  Cosmos  (Paris). 
The  mere  task  of  getting  the  materiel  over  the 
glacier-clad  slopes  was  an  almost  superhuman 
achievement.  The  wires,  poles,  and  appara- 
tus were  first  carried  to  the  Col  d'Alen  (alti- 
tude 9800  feet)  by  mules  and  porters  (chiefly 
women).  From  that  point  they  were  trans- 
ported by  two  sturdy  mountaineers,  Giovanni 
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and  Lorenzo  Scolari,  whom  Dr.  Alessandri, 
the  director  of  the  observatory,  considers  the 
true  heroes  of  the  enterprise. 

The  poles,  thirteen  feet  long,  were  set  up 
in  the  snow,  and  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
surface  of  moving  glaciers,  at  intervals  of 
about  330  feet.  In  order  that  the  shifting  of 
the  poles  might  not  break  the  wires  the  latter, 
instead  of  being  wound  around  the  insulators 
in  the  usual  manner,  w^ere  passed  through 
rings,  thus  being  allowed  free  play.  The 
middle  of  each  stretch  of  wire,  between  the 
poles,  rested  on  the  snow,  while  in  the  upper- 
most section  of  the  line,  between  the  Col  du 
Lys  and  the  summit,  poles  were  dispensed 
with  altogether,  the  wire  being  simply  laid 
on  the  surface  of  the  dry  snow.  The  line  was 
completed  in  1908,  but  refused  to  work,  and 
it  was  then  decided  to  increase  the  number 
of  poles  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  line. 

When  work  was  resumed  in  1909  it  was 
found  that  the  alignment  of  the  poles  had 
been  greatly  deranged  by  the  moving  glaciers, 
and  many  poles  had  been  completely  buried 
in  the  snow\  This,  however,  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  by  dint  of  much  hard  work  the 
poles  w^ere  restored  to  their  proper  places. 

During  both  seasons  many  unforeseen 
obstacles  arose,  but  were  overcome  by  the 
resourcefulness  of  Dr.  Alessandri  and  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  his  workmen.  Thus 
at  the  Gnifetti  Cabin,  in  order  to  secure  an 
adequate  grounding  of  the  circuit,  the  direc- 
tor caused  himself  to  be  lowered  by  a  rope 
into  the  crevasse  of  a  glacier,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  he  found  a  small  lake  which  answered 
the  purpose  admirably.  In  one  of  the  lower 
sections  of  the  line  two  valleys  had  to  be 
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(Altitude  14,960  feet;  the  highest  telephone  station 

in  the  world) 

crossed,  each  over  3000  feet  wide.  In  each 
case  a  single  span  of  heavy  steel  wire  was 
installed.  On  September  8,  1909,  the  first 
messages  were  exchanged  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  line. 

This  unique  telephone  system  has  only  an 
intermittent  existence,  as  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  route  the  poles  are  removed  during 
the  winter  and  piled  up  where  they  can  be 
readily  recovered  the  following  summer ;  thus 
much  of  the  work  of  building  the  line  has  to 
be  repeated  from  year  to  year. 


WITH   THE   LIGHTHOUSE-BUILDERS 


'npHERE  are  certain  occupations,  the  re- 
suits  of  which  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  mankind,  in  which  the  workers  carry 
on  their  labors  practically  out  of  sight  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  stokers  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  liners  are  unseen  by  the  passen- 
gers whose  "record  trips"  depend  on  their 
exhausting  services.  The  miners,  extract- 
ing "black  diamonds"  from  the  earth's  re- 
cesses, pursue  their  calling  in  an  under-world 
shut  off  from  those  w'hose  very  existence 
practically  depends  on  the  "output"  of  their 
grimy  brethren.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  "sea-builders,"  as  they  are  called, — the 
men  who,  on  dangerous  reefs  and  wave- 
washed  rocks  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  fight- 


ing a  ceaseless  fight  against  tides,  breakers, 
currents,  and  wind-storms,  and  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  land  by  the  spray  from  the  bil- 
lows which  threaten  to  overwhelm  them, 
erect  the  beacon-towers  on  which  depends 
the  safety  of  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships."  The  coasts  of  the  United  States 
are  illuminated  at  night  by  no  fewer  than 
1479  lighthouses,  besides  49  light- vessels; 
Canada  maintains  about  980  light-stations 
of  all  descriptions — towers,  vessels,  buoys, 
etc.;  while  the  United  Kingdom  possesses 
259  lighthouses  and  64  Hght-vessels. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  building  of 
some  of  the  important  lighthouses  of  the 
world    is    contributed    to    the    Westminster 
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Copyriiiht  by  UniJerwood  ^-  Un'Jerv\  ootl.  New  York 

IDA    LEWIS,    THE    LIGHTHOUSE     HEROINE 

(Appointed  keeper  of  the  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse,  in  Narra- 

gansett  Bay,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  in  recognition 

of  her  gallantry  in  life-saving) 

(Toronto,  Canada)  by  Mr.  Harold  J.  Shep- 
stone,  who  obser\'es  that  "ever  since  man 
began  to  navigate  the  waters  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  Hght  them  at  night." 

The  father  of  lighthouses,  of  course,  was  the 
ancient  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  It  was 
byilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  720  B.C.  on 
a  small  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  mainland.  The 
Pharos  cost  800  talents;  if  these  were  silver  tal- 
ents, as  most  likely  they  were,  that  would  be  equal 
to  $850,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  upon  a 
single  lighthouse.  The  structure  had  a  base  of 
s(jmc  400  feet  and  towered  450  feet  above  sea- 
level.  As  the  whole  was  l)uilt  of  white  marble, 
the  edifice  must  have  been  at  once  elegant  and 
impressive.  At  the  summit  fires  were  kept  burning 
to  direct  the  mariner  thnnigh  the  tortuous  entrance 
to  the  bay. 

The  oldest  examj)le  of  a  lighthouse  extant 
to-day  is  that  of  Corduan  on  the  west  coast 
of  France.  This  was  built  in  1584,  and  is 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
world,  being  a  beacon,  a  church,  and  a  royal 
residence  all  in  one." 


Mr.  Shepstone  gives  a  stirring  recital  of 
the  "hairbreadth  'scapes"  connected  with 
the  building  of  the  Eddystone,  the  Bell  Rock, 
the  Skerryvore,  the  Tillamook,  and  the 
Fastnet  towers,  and  with  the  construction  of 
the  stone  tower  on  Minot's  Ledge  Rock,  off 
Boston  Harbor,  which  last  cost  $300,000. 
As  a  typical  example  of  the  terrible  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  experienced  by  sea-builders, 
we  select  the  following  narrative  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tillamook  light,  off  the  coast 
of  Oregon : 

Tillamook  is  a  small  abrupt  rock  formation,  one 
mile  from  the  mainland.  Its  sides  are  so  precipi- 
tous, so  inhospitable,  that  even  in  calm  weather 
landing  is  extremely  dangerous;  and  during  the 
initial  attempt  to  put  a  working  party  on  the  rock 
the  foreman  lost  his  life.  The  first  thing  the  men 
had  to  do  after  they  had  effected  a  landing  was  to 
drive  away  a  particularly  vicious  herd  of  sea- 
lions.  The  sea-builders  then  erected  a  shelter, 
made  of  iron  and  wood  and  bolted  to  the  rock. 
One  night  a  tornado  droxc  the  wa\cs  entirely'  over 
the  rock,  crushing  in  the  tent  in  which  the  men 
slept,  and  washing  away  most  of  their  provisions 
and  nearly  all  their  tools,  clothing  and  equipment. 
For  da^'s  at  a  time,  in  the  coldest  weather  of  a 
.  northern  winter,  they  were  compelled  to  lie  cling- 
ing to  the  slippery  rock,  drenched  with  icy  water, 
covered  with  swiftly  succeeding  storms  of  snow 
and  sleet,  and  cut  b}"  the  sharp  sea-winds.  During 
all  this  time  they  had  not  sufficient  means  of 
warming  themselves,  practically  no  fresh  water 
to  drink,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  hard-tack  and 
bacon  soaked  in  sea-water.  Few  Arctic  explorers 
ever  had  to  suffer  the  perils  and  privations  to 
which  these  lighthouse  builders  were  subjected. 
And  yet  they  lived  to  build  a  great  lighthouse  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock.  An  idea  of  the  strength 
of  the  waves  at  this  spot  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  only  two  winters  ago  a  boulder 
weighing  148  pounds  was  lifted  bodily  by  the 
waves  and  sent  crashing  down  through  the  roof  of 
the  tower,  which  stands  132  feet  above  high-water 
level! 

Down  among  the  Florida  reefs  there  are 
"wonderful  structures  built  in  the  sea  on 
what  is  termed  the  screw-pile  method." 

This  consists  in  carrying  a  light  and  the  keeper's 
quarters  on  iron  piles  driven  deeply  into  the  bed 
of  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  piles  extend  to  a 
depth  of  10  feet  into  living  coral  rocks.  The 
method  of  erecting  them  is  to  build  a  temporary 
platform  from  which  to  conduct  operations,  with 
steam  tugs  standing  by  to  take  off  the  workers 
when  the  weather  turns  black.  Exciting  rescues 
often  take  place,  especially  in  those  waters  where 
gales  come  on  suddenly. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Shepstone's 
paper  without  thinking  of  the  lonely  and 
romantic  lives  of  those  that  occupy  the  tow- 
ers when  built.  Quite  an  army  of  men  are 
now  employed  in  the  lighthouse  services  of 
the  world;  and  they  now  have  their  own  ex- 
clusive journal,  supplied  together  with  other 
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suitable  reading  matter  by  the  Lighthouse  ber  24,  last,  after  fifty-four  years  of  service'. 
Literature  Mission  of  Belfast.  Nor  must  the  This  brave  woman  had  rescued  eighteen  per- 
women  lightkeepers  be  forgotten,  among  sons  from  drowning,  her  record  as  a  lifesaver 
whom  stands  foremost  our  own  Ida  Lewis  surpassing  that  of  Grace  Darling  in  England. 
(Mrs.  Wilson),  at  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse,  She  had  received  a  gold  medal  from  Con- 
Newport,  R.    I.,  where  she  died   on   Octo-  gress  and  many  other  testimonials  of  esteem. 


A   GREAT  JAPANESE   UNIVERSITY 


'T*HE  University  of  Tokyo  is  the  principal 
institution  of  higher  education  in  Japan; 
its  proper  existence  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1886  in  the  union  of  two  colleges  of 
much  earlier  foundation,  which  included  de- 
partments of  law,  science,  medicine,  and 
literature;  it  has  added  departments  of  en- 
gineering and  agriculture,  both  on  a  large 
scale;  it  has  an  astronomical  observatory,  a 
marine  biological  laboratory,  botanical  gar- 
dens, and  seismometers;  its  buildings  num- 
ber more  than  fifty;  and  it  has  augmented 
the  ranks  of  its  students  and  professors  till 
it  has  become  one  of  the  great  universities  of 
the  world.  So  writes,  in  the  Hindustan  Re- 
view, Dr.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University;  and  what 
President  Thwing  does  not  know  about  a 
university  is  scarcely  worth  knowing.  He 
notices  two  great  world-significances  touch- 
ing the  higher  education  of  Japan — the  ab- 
sence of  the  classical  tradition  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  teaching  of  religion.  Whereas 
"the  Anglo-Saxon  w^orld  has  since  the  revival 
of  letters  declared  that  an  education  without 
Latin  and  Greek  was  not  a  worthy  educa- 
tion," in  Japan  and  its  principal  university 
"Latin  is  comparatively  unknown  and  Greek 
is  not  read.  The  study  of  either  language 
may  be  pursued,  but  it  is  pursued  by  a  few 
only.    In  all  Japan,  Greek  has  been  studied 


chiefly  as  a  means  of  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment." 

In  Japan,  Confucius  takes  the  place  of 
Plato,  and  the  Chinese  classics  occupy  the 
place  which  Latin  and  Greek  have  held  in 
English  and  American  education  for  cen- 
turies. Dr.  Thwing  gives  reasons  for  the  in- 
ference "that  the  higher  education  and,  in 
consequence,  the  Japanese  mind,  suffer  by 
reason  of  the  substitution."  Further,  while 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  gives  culture, 
and  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  creates 
power,  no  such  process  obtains  in  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  in  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  Japan. 

The  method  Hes  in  the  learning  of  ideographs. 
The  number  of  these  characters  is  unHmited.  An 
ordinary  Chinese  dictionary  gives  50,000.  It  is 
largely  a  training  of  the  memory.  The  time  is 
devoted  to  the  reading  of-the  great  Chinese  books 
accompanied  by  brief  comments  from  the  teacher. 
Such  learning  and  reading  may  represent  at  their 
best  culture,  and  at  their  worst  intellectual  gorg- 
ing; but  they  do  not  create  that  personal  and 
intellectual  element  of  force  which  must  precede, 
and  is  preparatory  to  culture. 

Dr.  Thwing  cites  the  opinions  of  Japanese 
scholars  themselves  that  the  Japanese  mind 
is  "rather  a  knowing  than  a  thinking  mind." 
It  is  not  accurate  in  its  working.  This  de- 
fect may  be  the  result  of  the  lecture  system 
of  conveying  instruction  and  of  the  desire  of 
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the  Japanese  student  to  take  too  many 
courses  at  one  time.  Some  students  indeed 
attend  so  many  lectures  that  "they  have 
little  time  left  for  reading,  and  less  time  for 
reflection."-  Where  an  ordinary  American 
student  will  take  twelve  or  fifteen  lectures 
a  week,  the  Japanese  will  take  twenty-five 
or  more;  and  Dr.  Thwung  knew  some  Japa- 
nese who  attended  lectures  for  six  hours  a 
day.  Well  might  he  say:  "Such  a  method 
is  intellectual  gorging,  stuffing." 

As  noted  above,  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  religious  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Tokyo.  The  inculcation  of  any  one  faith  is 
rendered  impossible,  owing  to  the  differences 
of  religious  beliefs  obtaining  among  pro- 
fessors and  students.  Japan  gives  precedence 
to  no  one  religion,  but  freedom  to  all.  A 
religious  census  of  three  schools  showed: 
Confucian,  i;  Shinto,  i;  Buddhists,  15; 
Christians,  4;  atheists,  60;  agnostics,  282; 
non-committal,  46. 

One  peculiar  condition  at  the  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity is  the  lack  of  dormitories. 

The  5000  students  are  scattered  up  and  down 
the  little  streets  of  the  capital.  The  University 
assumes  no  responsibilities  for  them  outside  the 
Red  Gate.'  The  Japanese  student  is  less  mature 
than  the  German,  and  bears  responsibility  for 
himself  less  worthily.     It  is  not,  however,  moral 


supervision  only  which  would  result  in  a  finer  man- 
hood; but  it  is  also  more  and  more  to  be  remem- 
bered that  students  educate  each  other  intellec- 
tually. .  .  .  Private  dormitories  are  helping  to 
make  up  for  the  institutional  lack.  .  .  .  The  cost 
of  board  and  room  a  month  is  about  $5 — all  of 
which  represents  Japanese  economy  and  efficiency. 
In  fact,  $150  a  year  would  be  regarded  as  a  liberal 
allowance  for  meeting  all  expenses. 

The  University  of  Tokyo  is  influencing  the 
whole  nation  in  many  special  ways.     It 

trained  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  helped 
the  nation  to  defeat  Russia  in  the  last  great  war. 
Waterloo  was  no  more  truly  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton  than  Mukden  was  w^on  in  the  labora- 
tories of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Tokyo. 

In  the  higher  education  of  Japan  the  great 
inspiring  force  is  personal  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor.  "What  the  Emperor  wills  the 
people  will.  He  wills  war,  and  the  people 
become  soldiers  and  victors  on  sea  and  land. 
He  wills  education,  and  the  people  will  to 
be  educated."  Dr.  Thwing  cites,  as  "worthy 
of  being  made  the  educational  creed  of  every 
people,"  the  closing  sentence  of  the  Em- 
peror's rescript  regarding  education,  issued 
in  1872:  "It  is  designed  henceforth  that 
education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there  may 
not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family, — nor 
a  family  with  an  ignorant  member." 


THE   UNIVERSITY  AND   THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE 
-THE   WISCONSIN    IDEA 


T  N  the  opening  chapter  of  his  autobiography, 
now  appearing  in  the  American  Magazine, 
Senator  La  FoUette  pays  a  noteworthy 
tribute  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  his 
alma  mater,  as  well  as  to  its  former  president. 
Dr.  John  Bascom,  who  died  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  on  October  3d,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

After  speaking  of  his  first  conflict  with 
bossism,  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career, 
Senator  La  FoUette  says  that  in  his  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  boss  he 
was  merely  expressing  a  common  and  wide- 
spread, though  largely  unconscious,  spirit 
of  revolt  among  the  people — a  movement  of 
the  new  generation  toward  more  democracy 
in  human  relationships. 

No  one  had  thought  it  out  in  sharply  defined 
terms,  but  nearly  every  one  felt  it.  It  grew  out  of 
the  intellectual  awakening  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  the  very  center  and  inspirational  point  of 
which  in  Wisconsin  was  then,  and  has  been  ever 
since,  the  university  at  Madison. 


It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  overestimate  the  part 
which  the  university  has  played  in  the  Wisconsin 
revolution.  For  myself,  I  owe  what  I  am  and  what 
I  have  done  largely  to  the  inspiration  I  received 
while  there.  It  was  not  so  much  the  actual  course 
of  study  which  I  pursued;  it  was  rather  the  spirit 
of  the  institution — a  high  spirit  of  earnest  endeavor, 
a  spirit  of  fresh  interest  in  new  things,  and  beyond 
all  else  a  sense  that  somehow  the  State  and  the 
university  were  intimately  related,  and  that  they 
should  be  of  mutual  service. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  my  time,  and  the  man  to 
whom  Wisconsin  owes  a  debt  greater  than  it  can 
ever  pay,  was  its  president,  John  Bascom. 

I  never  saw  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  but  I  should 
say  that  John  Bascom  was  a  man  of  much  his  type, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  character.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  moral  force  and  moral  enthusiasm; 
and  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time  in  feeling  the  new 
social  forces  and  in  emphasizing  the  new  social 
responsibilities.  His  addresses  to  the  students  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  together  with  his  work  in  the 
classroom,  were  among  the  most  important  in- 
fluences in  my  early  life.  It  was  his  teaching, 
iterated  and  reiterated,  of  the  obligation  of  both 
the  university  and  the  students  to  the  mother  State 
that  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  Wiscon- 
sin idea  in  education.     He  was  forever  telling  us 
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what  the  State  was  doing  for  us,  and  urging 
our  return  obligation  not  to  use  our  education 
wholly  for  our  own  selfish  benefit,  but  to  re- 
turn some  service  to  the  State.  That  teaching 
animated  and  inspired  hundreds  of  students  who 
sat  under  John  Bascom.  The  present  president 
of  the  university,  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  a  classmate 
of  mine,  was  one  of  the  men  who  has  nobly  handed 
down  the  tradition  and  continued  the  teaching  of 
John  Bascom. 

In  those  days  we  did  not  so  much  get  correct 
political  and  economic  views,  for  there  was  then 
little  teaching  of  sociology  or  political  economy 
worthy  the  name,  but  what  we  somehow  did  get,  and 
largely  from  Bascom,  was  a  proper  attitude  toward 
public  affairs.  And  when  all  is  said,  this  attitude 
is  more  important  than  any  definite  views  a  man 
may  hold.  Years  afterward  when  I  was  Governor 
of  Wisconsin,  John  Bascom  came  to  visit  us  at  the 
executive  residence  in  Madison,  and  I  treasure  the 
words  he  said  to  me  about  my  new  work: 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "you  will  doubtless  make 
mistakes  of  judgment  as  governor,  but  never  mind 
the  political  mistakes  so  long  as  you  make  no  ethi- 
cal mistakes." 

In  a  high  sense  the  university  has  been  the  reposi- 
tory of  progressive  ideas:  it  has  always  enjoyed  both 
free  thought  and  free  speech.  When  the  test  came 
years  ago  the  university  met  it  boldly  where  some 
other  institutions  faltered  or  failed.  The  declara- 
tion of  freedom  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
in  1894,  when  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely  was  tried  for 
economic  heresy: 

"We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  knowledge 
has  reached  its  final  goal  or  that  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society  is  perfect.  .  .  .  In  all  lines  of 
investigation  .  .  .  the  investigator  should  be  abso- 
lutely free  to  follow  the  paths  of  truth  wherever 
they  may  lead.  Whatever  may  be  the  limitations 
which  trammel  inquiry  elsewhere,  we  believe  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  encourage 
that  continual  and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing 
by  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found." 

This  declaration  of  freedom  was  framed  by 
Herbert  W.  Chynoweth,  then  a  member  of  the 
board,  now  deceased,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
plank  in  the  last  Republican  State  platform  as  a 
pledge  of  the  party  to  sustain  the  academic  free- 
dom of  the  university.  It  has  also  been  inscribed 
on  a  monument  erected  by  a  recent  graduating 
class. 

It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  Dr.  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard, after  an  examination  of  the  work  done  at 
Madison,  should  have  called  Wisconsin  "the  lead- 
ing State  university,"  for  in  every  possible  way  it 
has  endeavored  to  make  itself  a  great  democratic 
institution — a  place  of  free  thought,  free  investi- 
gation, free  speech,  and  of  constant  and  unremit- 
ting service  to  the  people  who  give  it  life. 

While  Mr.  La  Follette  was  governor,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  sought  the  advice  and 
service  of  the  trained  men  of  the  institution 
in  solving  the  problems  that  confronted  the 
State  administration.  He  made  it  his  policy, 
"in  order  to  bring  all  the  reserves  of  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration  of  the  university  more 
fully  to  the  service  of  the  people,"  to  appoint 
experts  from  the  university  staff  upon  the 
important  boards  and  commissions  of  the 
State,  and  from  this  relationship  the  State, 


THE     LATE    DR.     JOHN     BASCOM 
(To  whose  influence,  while  president  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Senator  La  Follette  ascribes  much  credit  for  the 
development  of  "  the  Wisconsin  idea  "  of  the  university's  obli- 
gation to  the  State) 

in  Senator  La  Follette's  opinion,  has  greatly 
profited. 

Many  of  the  university  staff  are  now  in  State 
service,  and  a  bureau  of  information  and  assistance 
established  as  a  legislative  reference  library,  con- 
ducted by  Charles  McCarthy,  a  man  of  marked, 
originality  and  power,  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  legislature  in  formulating  new 
laws  and  in  learning  the  true  attitude  of  public 
opinion  toward  them.  He  has  built  up  an  insti- 
tution in  Wisconsin  that  is  a  model  which  the 
Federal  Government  and  ultimately  every-  State 
in  the  Union  will  follow. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a 
Saturday  lunch  club  was  organized,  at  which  the 
governor  and  some  of  the  State  officers  and  legis- 
lators regularly  met  the  university  professors — 
Van  Hise,  Ross,  Reinsch,  Commons,  Ely,  Scott, 
Meyer,  McCarthy  and  others — to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  State.  Such  meetings  as  these  are  a 
tremendous  force  in  bringing  about  intelligent 
democratic  government:  they  are  very  different, 
indeed,  from  the  old  secret,  back-room  conferences 
of  bosses  which  once  controlled  Wisconsin  in  the 
interest  of  private  corporations. 

During  his  terms  as  governor  Mr.  La 
Follette  appointed  alumni  of  the  university 
on  the  Board  of  Regents  and  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  appointed  a 
woman  member  of  that  body. 
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HOWARD    PYLE,   ARTIST-AUTHOR 

themselves,  to  "see  straight."  It  is  this  passion 
for  seeing  straight,  for  honest  art,  no  affectation, 
no  sham,  that  makes  different  from  so  much  in- 
struction the  whole  sjjirit  of  Mr.  Pyle's  teaching. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  modern  illustration,  including 
such  strictly  commercial  work  as  advertisement 
drawing,  useful  certainly,  and  capable  of  the  finest 
treatment,  appeals  to  Mr.  Pyle  as  the  unassuming 
foundation  on  which  may  be  erected  a  "school" 
of  American  art. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  qualification. 
Illustration,  in  Mr.  Pyle's  opinion,  deserves  this 
high  place  only  when  it  aims  to  approach  the  merit 
of  the  finished  painting.  If  Mr.  Pyle  has  revolu- 
tionized our  drawing,  he  has  done  so  by  holding 
out  constantly  this  ideal,  not  only  in  his  teaching 
but  in  his  own  work.  Magazine  readers  will 
remember  the  attention  given  his  pen-and-ink 
drawings  some  twenty  years  ago  when  he  was 
illustrating  those  delightful  stories  he  used  to  write 
for  young  people.  His  simple,  decorative  pen-and- 
ink  sketches  were  for  a  while  almost  without  imi- 
tators, the  crowd  clinging  to  the  fussy,  careful 
drawings  now  scarcely  ever  seen.  Those  illustra- 
tions were  indeed  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  are 
Mr.  Pyle's  paintings. 


Pyle  first  attracted  attention  by  a  holiday 
book,  illustrated  in  color,  "The  Lady  of 
Shalott"  (Dodd,  Mead,  i88i_).  This  was 
conspicuous  for  its  artistic  quality  among  the 
crude  picture-books  of  the  time,  as  were  the 
charming  children's  books  of  Walter  Crane, 
Caldecott,  and  Kate  Greenaway  in  England  a 
few  years  previous. 

This  book  was  printed  in  1881  by  the  Brett 
Lithographic  Company.  One  copy  printed 
on  satin,  with  the  original  illustrations  bound 
in,  was  recently  bought  at  the  Hoe  sale  for 
$1100. 

His  "Robin  Hood,"  1883,  with  the  draw- 
ings executed  more  or  less  in  the  old  woodcut 
style  of  DUrer,  further  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  illustrator  who  loved  his  art  and 
who  wanted  the  picture-book  to  be  an  artistic 
unit.  Indeed  this  unity  was  achieved  here 
to  a  high  degree,  for  the  artist  was  author  of 
the  book  as  well. 

And  after  this  almost  every  season  a  book 
from  his  pen,  with  his  own  illustrations,  was 
published,  a  few  of  which  were:  "Pepper  and 
Salt,"  1885;  "Within  the  Capes,"  1885;  "The 
Wonder  Clock,"  1887;  "The  Rose  of  Para- 
dise," 1887;  "Ottoof  the  Silver  Hand,"  1888; 
"A  Modern  Aladdin,"  lagi;  "Men  of  Iron," 
1891;  "Jack  Ballister's  Fortune,"  1894; 
"Twilight  Land,"  1895;  "The  Garden  Behind 
the  Moon,"  1895;  "Semper  Idem,"  1903; 
"The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights," 
1903;  "The  Story  of  the  Champions  of  the 
Round  Table,"  1905;  "The  Story  of  Launce- 
lot  and  His  Companions,"  1907. 
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THE     LATE     HOWARD     PYLE 

'T^HE  American  illustrator,  Howard  Pyle, 
■'■  died  suddenly  at  Florence,  Italy,  on 
November  9.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
had  held  a  foremost  place  in  that  group  of 
black-and-white  artists  which  had  built  up 
a  distinctly  American  school  of  illustration, 
giving  to  the  United  States,  a  marked  pre- 
eminence in  that  branch  of  art.  Throughout 
his  career  he  was  a  disbeliever  in  the  advan- 
tages of  foreign  residence  and  training  for 
artists,  and  it  was  only  recently  that  he 
visited  Europe  himself  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  born  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1853,  and 
there  he  passed  most  of  his  life. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Pyle's  belief  in  Amer- 
ica, Miss  Jessie  Trimble  said  in  the  Outlook 
(February  23,  1907): 

He  does  not  urge  his  pupils  to  go  abroad.  And 
in  the  purest  American  environment  he  has 
changed  for  the  better  the  illustrating  of  scores  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  one-half  of  the  notably  successful  illus- 
trators of  America  have  studied  with  Howard  Pyle. 
And  he  has  helped  them  through  the  application  of 
methods  universal  in  their  profoundly  simple 
teaching,  that  life — one's  own  conception  of  life — 
must  be  the  inspiration  of  all  work.  That  con- 
ception the  artist  carries  ever  with  him,  having  no 
need  to  go  abroad  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Pyle  is  an  American  educator.  He  edu- 
cates the  \iew-p()int.      He  helps  his  pupils  to  find 


NOTES   ON    BUSINESS  AND 
INVESTMENTS 


Changes  in  Banking  Business 

A  PPROXIMATELY  one-third  the  cash 
■^  and  credit  of  the  nation — $6,000,000,000 
or  more — is  held  in  12,000  institutions  not 
regulated  through  the  bank  examiners  from 
Washington.  Such  "State"  banks  and  trust 
companies  have  in  many  sections  an  entire 
monopoly.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
study  the  method  of  dealing  with  these 
"State"  institutions  recommended  in  a 
"revised  edition"  of  the  monetary  legislation 
plan  which  appeared  last  month. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  privileges  of  the 
Reserve  Association,  whose  principal  func- 
tions have  previously  been  outlined  in  these 
notes,  may  be  extended  to  State  banks  and 
trust  companies,  provided  they  conform  to 
the  same  standards  of  banking  as  those  now 
required  to  be  maintained  by  National  insti- 
tutions. Each  must,  for  example,  have  a 
capital  not  less  than  that  required  for  a 
national  bank,  must  maintain  the  same 
reserves  against  deposits  and  in  addition 
agree  to  submit  to  the  customary  examina- 
tions and  to  make  the  required  reports. 

A  second  important  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  plan  as  it  was  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion early  in  the  year  concerns  the  disposal 
of  $700,000,000  two  per  cent.  Government 
bonds — nearly  all  there  are.  These  are  now 
owned  by  the  National  banks,  and  are  being 
used  as  security  for  their  bank-note  circula- 
tion. The  problem  to  be  solved  in  this  con- 
nection was:  How  to  do  away  eventually  with 
the  present  bond-secured  and  inelastic  cur- 
rency, and  substitute  for  it  a  circulation 
based  upon  business  men's  notes  and  other 
credit  instruments,  without  the  risk  of  a 
great  depreciation  of  the  market  value  of  the 
bonds,  or  else  of  a  $7,000,000  additional 
interest  burden  on  the  Government  should 
the  two  per  cents  be  refunded  into  threes.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a  two  per  cent,  bond 
without  the  "  circulation  privilege"  would  not 
command  much  more  than  85  in  the  market. 

The  solution  now  proposed  is  that  the 
Reserve  Association  shall  gradually  take  these 
bonds  off  the  hands  of  the  National  banks. 
It  will  pay  the  banks  in  its  own  notes — the 
new  currency.  It  in  turn  will  receive  from 
the  Government  dollar  for  dollar  in  three  per 


cents  to  be  sold  as  opportunity  offers,  but 
only  on  condition  that  the  Association  pay 
to  the  Government  annually  a  "franchise 
tax"  of  xYz  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  all 
bonds  taken  from  the  banks. 

There  are  other  minor  changes,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  a  provision  which 
it  is  believed  will  remove  all  possibility  of 
local  or  special  control    of  the  Association. 

The  complete  suggestion  in  this  connection 
is  that  the  Association's  board  of  directors 
shall  have  forty-five  members,  of  whom  three 
are  to  be  Government  representatives — the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Then  there  are  to  be  a  governor  and 
two  deputy  governors,  the  former  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
finally,  thirty-nine  regularly  elected  directors, 
not  more  than  three  of  which  can  come  from 
any  one  of  the  fifteen  district  branches  of  the 
Association.  These  will  represent  the  bank- 
ing, industrial,  and  business  interests  of  the 
entire  country.  In  outlining  this  plan  of 
organization  the  currency  reformers  have 
kept  clearly  in  mind  the  European  experience 
with  different  banking  systems  and  have 
tried  to  avoid  their  .faults,  yet  retain  all 
features  which  could  be  most  suitably  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  our  own 
country. 

Currency  Reform  and  Real  Estate 

C\^  a  first  attempt  to  read  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Huckleberry  Finn  decided 
that  "the  statements  was  interesting  but 
tough." 

Few  items  in  the  morning  papers  are  more 
important  to  the  average  citizen — and  less 
digested  by  him — than  the  column  or  so  of 
figures  and  hard  language  headed  "Currency 
Reform  News." 

For  instance,  last  month,  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph  which  opened  on  a  different  sub- 
ject, sandwiched  in  the  middle  of  an  able 
but  highly  technical  exposition  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  "Aldrich  Plan'''  for  new  cur- 
rency legislation,  could  be  found  a  clause  to 
enable  national  banks  to  lend  as  much  as 
40  per  cent,  of  their  separate  "savings" 
deposits  on  real  estate. 
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Every  farmer,  real  estate  owner  or  dealer, 
and  every  regular  saver  from  salary  or  wages 
is  directly  interested  in  this  clause  and  will  be 
benefited,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  and  made  a  law  by 
Congress. 

That  would  mean  two-fifths  of  $500,000,000 
set  free  to  encourage  enterprising  farmers, 
ambitious  home-owners  and  folks  active  in 
real  estate.  And  it  would  mean — in  propor- 
tion as  the  money  of  those  who  save  through 
national  bank  "departments"  came  actually 
to  be  secured  by  w'ell-chosen  real  estate — an 
added  safeguard,  or  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
high  interest  with  equal  prudence. 

Such  practical  blessings  would  illustrate, 
more  clearly  than  the  abstract  discussions 
now  available,  the  advantage  of  any  up-to- 
date  currency  system,  such  as  other  great 
nations  enjoy,  over  the  present  inelastic  bond- 
secured  notes  issued  by  individual  national 
banks.  These  are  now  forbidden  to  include 
real  estate  among  their  assets.  The  pro- 
hibition should  continue,  as  Congress  has 
repeatedly  decided,  as  long  as  a  bank's 
"money"  represents  merely  its  own  indi- 
vidual transactions. 

An  Innovation  in  Reorganization 
Methods 

T^ESPITE  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
security  dealers  nowadays  who  recog- 
nize a  code  of  ethics  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business  sufficiently  well  defined  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  investors' 
protection,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  record  new  ways  in  which  that  recognition 
manifests  itself  from  time  to  time. 

The  latest  in  this  connection  is  a  recently 
reported  movement  among  bankers  inter- 
ested in  a  big  public  utility  enterprise  in  a 
Western  city,  that  failed  some  time  ago  and 
is  now  undergoing  reorganization,  to  form  a 
syndicate  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  pay 
the  assessments,  which  it  is  proposed  to  levy 
on  the  company's  stock  and  bonds,  for  those 
holders  who  are  not  able  to  make  the  pay- 
ments themselves. 

The  situation  which  these  bankers  are 
making  ready  to  face  is  typical  of  perhaps  a 
majority  of  receiverships  and  reorganizations 
of  corporations  with  securities  widely  dis- 
tributed to  the  public.  Somebody's  judg- 
ment goes  wrong  in  such  cases.  Shattered 
are  the  hopes  for  success  which  may  have 
been  honestly  entertained  at  the  time  the 
enterprise  was  financed.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  courts   to  take  the  business  of 


the  company  out  of  the  hands  of  the  owners 
and  to  conduct  it  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors";  committees  are  formed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  original  investors 
and  to  save  for  them  as  much  of  the  assets 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  circumstances; 
and  finally,  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  an 
always  considerable  number  of  security- 
holders unable  to  comprehend  the  compli- 
cated details  of  such  things,  emerges  the 
reorganization  plan  with  its  call  for  more 
money  to  "rehabilitate"  the  company. 

Bankers  who  undertake  the  tasks  of  carry- 
ing out  such  plans  usually  find  that  they  have 
to  deal  with  three  classes  of  investors:  those 
whose  experience  has  taught  them  how  to 
analyze,  who  are,  therefore,  quick  to  see 
whatever  possibilities  of  success  reorganiza- 
tion m.ay  hold  out,  and  who  are  financially 
able  to  pay  their  assessments  promptly;  those 
who,  even  though  financially  able  to  respond, 
hesitate  for  fear  that  to  do  so  would  mean  to 
send  good  money  after  bad;  and  those  who, 
in  any  event,  are  unable  to  add  to  their  in- 
vestment at  the  time  and  who,  therefore,  face 
the  danger  of  being  shut  out  from  participat- 
ing in  the  ultimate  benefits  which  any  prop- 
erly conceived  reorganization  plan  might  be 
expected  to  bring.  The  last  class  is  the 
one  upon  which  most  of  the  real  losses  fall, 
with  the  all  too  frequent  result  that  the  faith 
of  its  members  in  investments  generally  is 
badly  shaken,  if  not  destroyed  entirely.  It  is 
a  class  toward  which  it  is  not  recorded  that 
any  such  commendable  spirit  was  ever  before 
shown  in  a  like  connection  as  that  which  has 
apparently  prompted  the  formation  of  the 
syndicate  referred  to. 

The  bankers  who  are  figuring  in  this  inci- 
dent are  manifestly  not  looking  so  much  to 
the  question  of  direct  financial  reward  as  they 
are  to  the  improvement  of  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  confidence — the  kind  that 
is  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  larger  and  more 
resourceful  "investing  ])ublic." 

Safeguarding  the  Investor  by  Law 

npHAT  the  protection  of  investors  cannot 
be  left  entirely  to  such  security  bankers 
as  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  responsibility 
they  assume  when  they  sell  stocks  and  bonds 
to  an  inexperienced  public,  or  to  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  which  have  accom- 
plished so  much  good  in  exposing  the  schemes 
of  unscrupulous  promoters  and  "bucket- 
shop"  proprietors,  is  everywhere  conceded. 
The  question  is  one  with  which,  as  many 
bankers  believe.  State  or  national  legislation 
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will  sooner  or  later  have  to  deal  in  a  com- 
prehensive way. 

Readers  of  these  notes  will  recall  that 
Kansas  made  a  beginning  along  these  lines 
early  in  the  year  by  enacting  a  law  for  the 
regulation  of  "investment  companies."  This, 
Bank  Commissioner  Dolley  writes  this  maga- 
zine, is  driving  out  the  fraudulent  concerns. 
It  bids  fair  to  save  for  the  people  of  the  State 
all  of  the  $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  which  he 
estimates  has  been  "invested"  in  worthless 
paper  each  year.  Many  authorities  regard 
it  as  doubtful  that  the  Kansas  law  can  safely 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  whatever  legislation 
with  similar  aims  may  be  undertaken  else- 
where within  the  next  year  or  so.  Still,  it  has 
served  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  attitude  which 
conservative  investment  bankers  take  toward 
their  clients.  A  banker  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing asked  not  long  since  by  the  Investment 
Bureau  of  this  magazine  for  an  expression  of 
his  views  on  the  Kansas  law,  was  disposed  to 
criticise  it  in  a  constructive  way,  but  made  a 
point  which  will  be  of  no  little  interest  to 
every  purchaser  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

He  pictured  a  prospective  investor  reading 
through  a  descriptive  circular  of  "offerings" 
and  pausing  to  wonder  what  might  be  the 
significance  of  the  phrase,  usually  found  at 
the  end  of  all  such  circulars,  to  the  effect  that 
the  information  contained  therein  "is  not 
guaranteed,  but  is  based  on  sources  which  are 
considered  reliable. ' '  Manifestly,  that  phrase 
is  intended  to  assure  the  investor  that  the 
securities  described  have  been  purchased  by 
the  bankers  themselves  only  after  the  most 
painstaking  investigation  and  that,  therefore, 
there  can  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  as  to  their 
merits.  Where  it  is  used  by  dealers  of  un- 
impeachable reputations  it  undoubtedly  does 
afford  the  protection  it  implies. 

But  the  banker  referred  to  asks  whether 
the  phrase  in  question,  as  it  is  commonly 
used,  does  not  offer  too  many  loopholes  of 
escape  for  the  unscrupulous  dealer.  He 
suggests  that  investors  might  be  given  about 
all  the  protection  they  require  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  dealers  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  not  only  to  certify  to  the  truth  of  all 
statements  about  their  offerings,  but  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  authority  upon  which  the 
statements  are  based.  A  requirement  of  that 
kind,  it  is  believed,  would  serve  at  least  to 
take  the  alluring  color  from  a  large  part  of 
the  literature  of  questionable  promotion 
schemes  with  which  the  country  is  being 
flooded  every  year.  It  would  place  at  the 
investor's  immediate  command  more  of  the 


facts  that  are  essential  to  his  own  determina- 
tion of  what  is  safe  for  him  to  buy. 

Encouragement  for  the  Railroads 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago,  investors  could  hardly 
have  imagined  such  views  as  the  following 
from  the  governors  of  certain  of  our  Western 
States  who  were  then  vying  with  one  another 
in  demanding  legislation  of  the  most  extreme 
nature  for  the  "regulation''  of  the  railroads: 

"We  can  afford  to  take  a  rest  from  addi- 
tional and  untried  laws  and  legislative 
theories." 

"Capital  is  not  going  to  flow  readily  into  a 
state  where  uncertainties  exist  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  may  be  invested  and 
handled." 

"Be  careful  not  to  enact  harsh  and  retaha- 
tory  measures  affecting  the  railroad  or  other 
large  business  interests  of  the  State." 

Yet  these  declarations  are  typical  of  a 
large  number  made  to  the  Railway  Business 
Association,  and  published  recently  in  a 
bulletin  which  is  full  of  timely  encouragement. 

Concrete  evidence  of  the  remarkable 
change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  all  state  execu- 
tives and  lawmakers,  in  dealing  with  the 
railroad  problem,  is  furnished  by  the  Associa- 
tion's figures  relating  to  the  number  of  laws 
dealing  directly  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies that  have  been  passed  during  the 
current  year.  They  show  276  separate  bills 
enacted  by  40  legislatures,  as  against  664 
enacted  by  41  legislatures  in  1Q09 — a  decrease 
of  58  per  cent.  The  bulletin  adds  signifi- 
cantly, "the  states  which  have  been  pio- 
neers in  regulation  seem  to  have  nearly  or 
quite  given  up  the  quest  for  further  restric- 
tions, and  are  now  evincing  anxiety  to  attract 
capital  for  the  development  of  transportation 
and  business." 

Railroad  men  have  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  their  inability,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  to  make  their  properties  show 
the  satisfactory  earnings  that  investors  have 
been  accustomed  to  expect,  and  to  sell  securi- 
ties in  sufficient  amounts  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  their  plans  for  reconstruction  and 
extensions,  have  been  due  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  multiplicity  of  new  restrictive  laws. 
A  new  era  seems  about  to  be  entered  upon. 
Capital  is  wary  of  industrial  enterprise  just 
now,  in  these  troublous  times  for  "trusts," 
and  will  undoubtedly  welcome  a  means  of 
employment  where  the  risk  of  disturbance  by 
Government  prosecution  is  least. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  needs  of  the 
country's    railroads    for    new    construction 
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places  the  amount  at  $800,000,000  yearly  for 
the  next  three  years.  The  prospects  of  their 
getting  it  are  brighter  than  they  have  been 
in  many  months. 

Steel  Stocks  and  Bonds 

I7OLKS  statistically  inclined  have  been 
busy  lately  trying  to  figure  out  where 
the  holders  of  " Steel  common  and  preferred" 
will  stand  in  case  the  Government  happens 
to  win  its  suit  against  the  corporation  and 
compels  it  to  dissolve. 

Thus  far,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  the  arithmetic  of  these  folks 
has  served  to  demonstrate  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  it  is  that  the  numerous  public  library 
trustees  whose  institutions,  endowed  with  the 
bonds  of  the  corporation  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
insisted  upon  getting  instead  of  stock  when 
he  sold  out  his  steel  business  to  the  billion- 
dollar  combine,  have  no  cause  to  fear  for 
the  safety  of  their  trusts.  Indeed,  none  of 
the  analytical  experts  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered it  worth  while  to  give  thought  to  any 
of  the  Steel  Corporation's  bonds — and  there 
are  about  $595,000,000  of  them  all  told. 
They  assert  with  nonchalance:  "It  is  needless 
to  say  that  even  if  the  worst  should  happen 
the  bondholders  could  all  be  paid  at  par." 

But  the  figures  in  the  case  serve  to  empha- 
size something  else  of  a  good  deal  of  impor- 
tance to  the  investor  in  stocks — the  ever- 
present  mystery  of  an  industrial  corporation's 
balance  sheet.  There  is  no  quarrel  even  with 
the  Steel  Corporation's  most  ardent  support- 
ers in  Wall  Street,  to  whom  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  trace  the  "inspiration"  that  induced 
investors  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  the 
shares  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the 
past,  for  having  given  much,  if  any,  undue 
weight,  in  their  calculations  of  investment 
values,  to  such  an  intangible  thing,  for 
instance,  as  "good- will,"  against  which 
investors  are  so  frequently  warned.  The 
mysteries  in  this  instance  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with   the  corporation's  mines,  whose 


hidden  treasures,  it  is  obvious,  are  not  within 
the  power  of  any  man  to  appraise  with 
accuracy. 

Back  in  1909,  when  the  common  stock  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  was  selling  in  the  mar- 
ket at  nearly  $95  a  share,  and  the  preferred 
at  $131  was  being  acclaimed  a  prime  invest- 
ment issue,  suitable  for  "widows  and  or- 
phans," the  argument  of  the  optimists  had 
for  its  premise  the  corporation's  ow'n  valua- 
tion of  its  iron  ore  holdings — more  than 
$640,000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  entire  amount 
of  its  outstanding  stocks,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. Starting  with  that  valuation,  it  was 
easy  for  the  statisticians  to  adduce  a  value  of 
$150  a  share  for  Steel  common,  by  which  they 
impHed  that  the  tangible  assets  were  greater 
by  over  $250,000,000  than  the  entire  capitali- 
zation. But  what  of  the  more  recent  valua- 
tion of  these  iron  ore  holdings  made  by 
Government  experts  for  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations? These  say  the  ore  properties  are 
worth  only  $134,000,000,  including  some 
$34,000,000  which  the  corporation's  reports 
show  has  been  spent  for  development  work 
and  so  on.  As  many  well-informed  people 
believe,  that  figure  may  be  far  too  low.  But 
it  is,  nevertheless,  no  easy  task  for  any  one 
to  explain  the  discrepancy  of  so  much  as 
$500,000,000  between  it  and  the  Steel 
Corporation's  own  estimate. 

In  addition  to  $134,000,000  worth  of  ore, 
the  Government  officials  say  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  $1,052,982,038  of  other  tangible 
property — $1,186,982,038  in  all.  That  is 
about  $281,000,000  less  than  its  outstanding 
capitalization.  If  it  were  to  be  distributed 
among  the  creditors  and  shareholders  it  would 
suffice  to  cover  all  of  the  bonds,  mortgages 
and  preferred  stock  at  par  and  leave  about 
$45  for  each  share  of  the  common  stock, 
instead  of  $150,  if  the  figures  of  the  optimists 
were  to  be  accepted. 

Thus  do  opinions  differ  on  the  question  of 
the  valuation  of  "equities"  for  industrial 
stocks.  And  "equities"  sometimes  figure 
prominently  in  the  making  of  market  prices. 


EVERYMAN'S   LIBRARY 

A  Democratic  Educational  Institution 
BY   EDWIN   BJORKMAN 


TT  is  only  in  recent  times,  for  not  much  more 
than  a  century,  that  the  world  has  known 
what  might  properly  be  termed  popular  education. 
And  it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  this  principle 
has  reached  tangible  embodiment,  observable  not 
only  in  its  efforts  but  in  its  results.  If  to-day  we 
feel  as  if  the  world  were  moving  with  increased 
speed;  if  hopes  that  once  were  deemed  forlorn  now 
seem  on  the  verge  of  materialization,  it  is  because 
knowledge,  going  beyond  the  pressing  needs  and 
petty  interests  of  the  immediate  moment,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  luxury  or  plaything  for  a  few 
fortunate  ones,  and  has  instead  become  a  staff  of 
strength  in  the  hands  of  the  less  fortunate  many. 

The  main  cornerstone  of  popular  education  is, 
and  must  always  be,  the  free  public  school.  The 
position  of  the  school  is,  of  course,  fundamental. 
But  its  influence  is  sharply  limited  in  time  and 
scope.  If  that  influence  be  not  extended  beyond 
the  daj's  of  childhood,  the  seeds  then  sown  must 
largely  go  to  w-aste.  It  must  be  supplemented  by 
continued  home  study  throughout  life,  and  for  this 
purpose  books,  not  universities,  must  be  used. 
Nor  can  the  needed  books  be  drawn  solely  from 
libraries  when,  as  in  London,  nearly  seven  million 
people  are  crowded  into  a  single  city,  or  when,  as 
here,  a  single  nation  boasts  a  population  of  more 
than  ninety  millions.  And  we  must  also  consider 
that  the  mode  of  living  imposed  by  modern  urban 
conditions  too  often  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
student  use  odds  and  ends  of  time,  on  cars  and  in 
waiting  rooms,  if  he  is  to  get  any  chance  for  reading 
at  all.  These  are  the  main  factors  that  have  com- 
bined in  producing  an  imperative  demand  for  good 
books  at  low  prices  in  handy  and  durable  form. 

The  meeting  of  this  demand  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  present-day  democracy. 
For  while  the  privileged  few  rule,  the  ignorance  of 
the  many  may  seem  comparatively  harmless,  but 
with  the  passing  of  the  rule  into  the  hands  of  the 
unprivileged  many,  the  systematic  spreading  of 
knowledge  to  every  unit  of  the  social  group  be- 
comes a  pressing  need,  lest  chaos  ensue.  With 
increasing  frequency  the  cry  for  cheap  books  of 
good  quality  has  been  raised  as  mankind  has 
forged  onward  to  greater  and  greater  measure  of 
individual  freedom.  Fortunately  the  very  con- 
ditions creating  this  problem  tended  also  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  its  solution.  For  with  the 
creation  of  bodies  of  readers  more  numerous  than 
the  world  had  ever  beheld  before  came  the  basis 
required  for  the  right  kind  of  books — books  that 
would  have  to  be  sold  in  enormous  quantities  in 
order  that  they  might  repay  the  work  spent  on 
their  production. 

"Everyman's  library"  appears 

In  this  as  in  every  other  line  of  human  develop- 
ment, a  psychological  moment  was  bound  to 
occur  when  what  had  until  then  seemed  impossi- 
ble, all  at  once  became  not  only  possible  but  in- 


evitable. It  was  just  such  a  moment  which 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  seized  when  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  publishing  that  wonderful  series  of 
books  which  has  become  world-famed  under  its 
collective  title  of  Everyman's  Library.  This 
series  represents,  of  course,  a  frank  business  ven- 
ture, from  which  its  inaugurators  expect  proper 
returns.  But  if  it  were  no  more,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  speaking  of  it  here.  Nor  would  such 
a  reason  exist  if  that  venture  had  not  passed  beyond 
the  state  of  still  doubtful  experimentation. 

But  as  it  stands  to-day,  with  its  splendid  selec- 
tion of  nearly  600  volumes  covering  every  field  of 
human  thought  and  achievement,  and  with  its 
record  of  success  said  to  imply  an  aggregate  sale  of 
many  million  copies,  Everyman's  Library  has 
richly  earned  the  right  to  full  and  free  recognition 
of  its  actual  character  of  a  great  democratic 
educational  institution.  As  such,  and  considering 
it  not  only  by  itself,  but  as  the  prototype  of  an 
inevitable  brood  of  more  or  less  successful  imi- 
tators, it  promises  to  furnish  that  complement  to 
the  public  school  without  which  popular  educa- 
tion must,  on  the  whole,  remain  a  mere  ideal. 

Only  six  years  have  passed  since  the  first  fifty 
volumes  were  put  into  the  market  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  publishers  a  chance 
to  see  "what  was  going  to  happen."  They  did  not 
have  to  wonder  long.  The  response  on  the  part  of 
the  public  was  so  immediate  and  so  decisive  that 
no  further  reason  remained  for  withholding  definite 
announcements  of  a  series  meant  ultimately  to 
include  not  less  than  one  thousand  volumes.  Since 
then  the  issuing  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  vol- 
umes a  year  has  continued,  until  now  nearly  three- 
fifths  of  the  planned  total  have  become  available. 

THREE   CAUSES   OF   ITS    SUCCESS 

Three  principal  factors  seem  to  have  determined 
the  unexampled  success  of  this  venture:  first,  the 
reasonable,  uniform  price;  second,  the  attractive 
equipment;  third,  the  wise  choice  of  titles.  From 
the  first  the  books  have  been  offered  in  two  bind- 
ings, leather  and  cloth.  The  price  of  the  leather- 
bound  volumes  has  never  been  changed.  But  when 
the  library  had  been  in  existence  about  two  years, 
the  joint  publishers  had  the  insight  and  courage 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  cloth-bound  volumes  from 
fifty  to  thirty-five  cents.  It  was  this  final  master- 
stroke which  gave  to  Everyman's  Library  its 
present  unique  position. 

Not  as  if  it  represented  the  first  attempt  at 
giving  the  English-speaking  nations  good  reading 
in  cheap  form.  Many  such  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  some  have  proved  both  laudable  and  success- 
ful. But  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
Everyman's  Library  and  previous  ventures  of 
similar  character,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  combination  of  desirable  qualities  represented 
by  the  former.     In  regard  to  clearness  of  print, 
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quality  of  paper,  solidity  and  attractiveness  of 
binding,  and  the  amount  of  reading  contained  in 
each  volume,  as  well  as  the  character  of  that 
reading,  these  hooks  have  no  peers  at  the  price 
charged  for  them. 

In  what  measure  the  credit  for  making  the 
library  what  it  is  to-day  should  be  distributed 
between  the  publishers  and  the  general  editor,  Mr. 
Krncst  Rhys,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell.  Rut 
it  is  perfectly  plain  even  to  an  outsider  that  Mr. 
Rhys  has  proved  the  ideal  man  for  his  responsible 
position.  Not  the  least  proof  of  his  fitness  is  de- 
rivable from  the  unusual  spirit  of  cooperation 
which,  from  a  very  early  juncture,  has  existed 
between  the  editor  and  the  public. 

P01'UL.\RnY    ALRKADV    SECURK 

There  is  a  steady  stream  of  letters,  full  of  praise 
or  criticism,  of  suggestions  or  requests,  flowing 
into  the  London  and  New  York  offices  from  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  Those  that  write  them  repre- 
sent every  class  and  age  and  type  and  occupation. 
Some  are  rich  and  some  are  poor.  Some  aim  at 
owning  every  one  of  the  promised  I, coo  volumes. 
Others  dream  of  possessing  some  one  treasured 
volume  now  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  But  let  those 
letters  speak  for  themselves  through  one  written 
by  a  Nebraska  farmer: 

"I  watch  eagerly  the  new  lists  as  they  come  out  to 
see  if  there  are  any  I  am  interested  in.  Now  here  are 
some  that  I  keep  hoping  to  see, — iVIemoirs  written 
by  those  who  lived  during  colonial  times  and  the 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  from  both  sides. 
Seems  to  me  that  good,  interesting  Memoirs  make 
the  dead  past  live  again,  and  of  our  own  early  his- 
tory they  are  hard  to  buy.  Also  a  good  com- 
plete biography  of  Washington  Irving,  and  of 
Agassiz,  say  by  Marco.  Now  don't  take  this  letter 
too  seriously.  I  am  a  farmer  in  the  West  who  is 
making  a  living  raising  alfalfa  and  corn.  That  is 
my  business  and  reading  is  my  past-time." 

The  books  mentioned  in  this  letter  cannot  fail 
to  cause  surprise — and  yet  it  is  that  ver\-  kind  of 
books  that  have  been  called  for  in  most  of  the 
letters  with  perplexing  but  pleasing  unanimity'. 
And  it  is  the  same  kind  of  books  that  have  proved 
the  "best  sellers"  in  a  series  almost  wholly  free 
from  poor  ones.  Of  course,  as  might  be  expected, 
novels  like  those  of  Dickens,  Scott,  George  Eliot, 
Stevenson,  Dumas,  Hugo,  have  sold  in  vast  quan- 
tities. But  they  have  not  topped  the  list.  While 
waiting  for  an  order  in  a  widely  patronized  book 
store  that  sells  thousands  of  Everyman  volumes  a 
year,  I  asked  the  clerk  what  particular  ^"olumes 
in  that  series  had  proved  more  popular  than  all 
the  rest.  And  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
replied : 

"  Ben\'enuto  Cellini's  'Memoirs'  and  the  dramas 
of  .^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Euri])ides." 

From  the  publishers  themselves  I  ha\e  obtained 
certain  other  titles  that  have  met  with  a  success 
no  less  remarkable  than  unexpected:  Plato's 
"Socratic  Dialogues";  Brooke's  "Theology  in  the 
English  Poets";  More's  "I'topia";  Boswell's  "Life 
of  Johnson";  Trotter's  "  Hodson  of  Hodson's 
Horse";  Coleridge's  "Biographia  Literaria";  Mach- 
iavelli's  "The  Prince";  Marlowe's  "Plays"; 
Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur";  Butler's  "Analogy 
of  Religion";  The  Koran;  The  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata;  the  Kale\'ala;  Robertson's  and 
Latimer's  sermons. 


\\  hen  a  first  volume  of  Ibsen  plays  in  new 
translations  was  included,  such  a  clamor  for  more 
of  the  same  kind  arose  that  a  second  volume  had 
to  be  provided  for  at  once.  It  is  by  thus  listening 
to  and  judiciously  obeying  the  "voice  of  the  peo- 
ple" that  Mr.  Rhys  and  the  men  associated  with 
him  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  feat  of  having 
each  new  set  of  volumes  proclaimed  more  inter- 
esting and  more  satisfactory  than  the  preceding 
ones.  And  it  is  in  this  cooperation  between  editor, 
reader  and  publisher  that  I  see  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  that  Everyman's  Library,  when  its 
first  thousand  volumes  are  ready,  will  represent  a 
selection  such  as  has  never  before  been  issued  under 
similar  circumstances — not  even  in  Cierman>'s 
renowned  Reclam  Library. 

THE    SPECIAL    MERITS    OF    "EVERYMAN""    BOOKS 

To  understand  the  instructive  ^•alue  of  the 
Everj-man  books,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  well  in 
mind  that  to  their  main  contents  are  invariably 
added  certain  features  tending  to  place  them 
wholly  outside  the  ordinary  run  of  cheap  editions. 
Practically  every  separate  work  is  equipped  with 
especially  provided  introductions  and  exhaustive 
bibliographies;  and  to  these  are  frequently  added 
indices,  glossaries  and  notes  of  highh-  valuable 
nature.  Let  me  use  a  recent  volume — Oliphant 
Smeaton's  new  "Life  of  Shakespeare" — for  illus- 
tration. This  book  serves  first  of  all  to  dispel  the 
notion  that  the  library  contains  nothing  but  re- 
prints. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  numerous 
w'orks  written  or  prepared  exclusively  for  this 
series.  Besides  the  splendidly  arranged  material 
in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  there  is  a  set  of 
taljles  gi\ing  the  results  of  the  metrical  tests  ap- 
plied to  Shakespeare's  plays;  a  five-page,  classified 
list  of  books  "useful  to  the  student  of  Shake- 
speare," and  an  index  which,  among  other  things, 
will  serve  as  a  directory  of  the  chief  characters 
appearing  in  the  plays. 

The  introductions  are  significant  in  themseb^es 
because  of  their  informativ'e  value.  They  have 
been  furnished  by  men  and  women  standing  for  the 
highest  expert  knowledge  in  the  field  to  be  co\-ered. 
And  in  addition  many  of  these  men  and  women 
have  attained  not  only  scholarh-  but  artistic  fame. 
In  proof  I  may  mention  the  names  of  Swinburne, 
Arthur  Symons,  Andrew  Lang,  George  Saintsbury, 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  Vicomte  de  V'ogiie,  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Professor  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 

But  of  almost  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
the  introductions  fall  naturally  into  certain  groups 
and  series,  each  one  of  which  offers  excellent 
chances  for  a  course  of  systematic  reading  along 
some  particular  line.  Thus,  the  introductions 
found  in  the  twelve  \olumes  de\"oted  to  the  Eng- 
lish drama  take  the  reader  along  an  unbroken 
course  of  dramatic  development  from  the  primi- 
tive miracle  plays  up  to  the  sparkling  comedies  of 
Sheridan  and  the  literary  dramas  of  Browning. 

HOW   THE    ROOKS   ARE   CLASSIFIED 

The  library  is  divided  into  thirteen  depart- 
ments. Together  these  dei)artments  are  designed 
to  co\'er  every  branch  of  int'orniati\e  and  imagina- 
tive literature.  A  gooil  idea  of  the  present  scope 
and  future  possibilities  of  the  collection  may  be 
obtained  from  a  classification  of  the  first  560 
\()lumes.  They  distribute  themselves  as  following 
under  their  respective  heads:  biography,  38; 
classical  literature,  23;  essays  and  belles  lettres,  68; 
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fiction,  174;  history,  60;  oratory  6;  philosophy  and 
theology,  31;  poetry  and  drama,  45;  reference,  7; 
romance,  17;  science,  12;  travel,  28;  books  for 
young  people,  51.  An  analysis  along  other  lines 
shows,  as  might-  be  expected,  that  English  litera- 
ture predominates  in  every  field,  but  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  evidence  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  nothing  less  than  a  presentation  of  the  whole 
world's  enduring  literature  is  embraced  in  the 
general  plan.  And  even  now  the  international 
character  of  the  collection  is  strongly  marked, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  to  cover  all  the 
ages  from  Homer  and  Plato  to  Spencer  and 
Ibsen. 

Fiction  furnishes  the  most  numerous  depart- 
ment. But  it  would  be  worse  than  injustice  to 
think  it  designed  for  amusement  only.  By  wise 
selection  from  the  volumes  included  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  will  be  possible  to  study  the  growth  of  the 
English  novel — and  incidentally  of  English  man- 
ners and  English  thought — from  the  days  of  Field- 
ing to  those  of  our  own.  Most  of  the  English 
classics  in  this  field  are  already  published.  At 
present  the  library  is  being  extended  so  as  to  cover 
the  best  produced  by  France,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  latest  set  issued  contains  repre- 
sentative novels  by  Tolstoy,  Turgenyev  and  Dos- 
toyevsky — the  three  giants  of  Russian  literature. 
A  majority  of  the  greatest  English  poets  and  dra- 
matists have  already  been  issued,  and  among 
these  Byron,  whose  works  the  humbler  bibliophile 
has  always  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete. 
The  English  and  American  essay  may  also  be 
studied  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  specimens  by 
means  of  the  Everyman  volumes.  This  depart- 
ment is  particularly  tempting,  with  its  exquisite 
Spectator  set  in  four  volunies,  its  three  volumes  of 
all  the  best  Emerson  has  given  us  in  prose,  and  its 
list  of  such  noble  names  as  Arnold,  Bacon,  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Froude,  Hazlitt,  Lamb, 
Macaulay  and  Ruskin. 

Nor  is  the  opportunity  for  searching  study  of 
English  literature  confined  to  a  reading  of  originals. 
Books  about  books  have  also  been  chosen  with  the 
same  fine  tact  that  stands  evidenced  in  every 
branch  of  the  library.  There  are,  to  mention  some 
especially  conspicuous  examples,  Craik's  "Manual 
of  English  Literature,"  Gilfillan's  "Literary  Por- 
traits," De  Quincey 's  "Reminiscences  of  the  Lake 
Poets,"  and — last  but  not  least — a  tidbit  too  long 
kept  out  of  reach  of  all  lovers  of  good  criticism — • 
two  volumes  of  Bagehot's  "Literary  Studies."  But 
even  more  valuable  than  all  these  for  the  purpose 
indicated  I  count  the  "Short  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Literature"  prepared  expressly 
tor  Everyman's  Library  by  John  W.  Cousin. 
Time  and  again  I  have  been  pleasurably  surprised 
by  the  amount  of  accurate  and  pertinent  informa- 
tion stored  away  in  this  single  volume  of  450 
plainly  printed  pages. 

On  turning  to  history,  the  surveyor  is  struck  by 
the  large  number  of  far-famed  works  that  have 
here  for  the  first  time  been  made  accessible  to  the 
man  without  much  money  or  time  to  spare. 
There  is,  for  instance,  F"inlay's  "History  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,"  which  made  Arnold  Bennett 
send  a  rush  order  to  his  bookdealer  the  moment  he 
read  the  announcement  of  the  first  fifty  volumes. 
There  is  Mommsen's  great  "Roman  History" — 
complete  in  four  volumes — at  the  ridiculously 
cheap  price  of  $1.40.  And  there  are  the  equally, 
or   almost    equally,    famous   works    of    men    like 


Froude,  Gibbon,  Grote,  Macaulay,  Merivalc, 
Milman,  Motley,  Parkman,  Prescott  and  Thierry. 

The  twelve  volumes  of  Grote's  fundamental 
"History  of  Greece"  bring  to  my  mind  a  consider- 
ation not  to  be  overlooked.  The  motto  of  the 
library  might  be:  "one  book  at  the  time."  Any 
volume  may  be  bought  by  itself.  No  set  has  to 
be  bought  complete.  Volumes  lost  out  of  sets  may 
be  replaced  at  their  original  price.  It  is  possible 
to  have  a  taste  of  Grote  or  Gibbon,  of  Dickens 
or  Scott,  without  committing  oneself  to  a  single 
additional  volume.  I  know  that  this  has  tempted 
more  than  one  man  into  making  a  habit  of  the 
weekly  purchase  of  an  Everyman  volume.  And  it 
has  helped  "to  make  book  buyers  of  people  who 
never  bought  books  before." 

The  department  of  philosophy  and  theology 
indicates  that,  eventually,  the  library  will  include 
the  bibles  of  all  the  leading  races  and  religions.  In 
this  category  I  should  like  to  place  mythological 
epics  like  the  Indian  "Ramayana  and  Mahab- 
harata,"  the  Finnish  "Kalevala,"  the  Germanic 
"Song  of  the  Nibelungs"  (in  a  splendid  prose 
version),  and  the  Greek  "Iliad"  and  "Odyssey." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  group  offers  an  exciting 
chance  of  tracing  the  parallel  development  of  the 
human  mind  in  different  ages  and  climes,  from  its 
first  cosmic  dreams  to  its  final  conviction  of  a 
uniting  force  behind  the  harmonious  evolution 
of  all  being. 

In  the  same  way  every  department  presents  its 
si)ccial  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  student  and 
the  booklover.  All  offer  works  that  so  far  have 
been  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the  man  with  a 
slender  purse.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  travel,  we 
find  works  like  Lane's  ''Modern  Egyptians"  and 
Dennis'  "Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria." 
Among  classical  works  the  eye  instinctively  picks 
out  Rawlinson's  monumental  translation  of  Herod- 
otus. And  under  the  head  of  science  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice  Galton's  fascinating  "Inquiries  into 
the  Human  Faculty."  In  the  reference  depart- 
ment, added  to  the  library  as  an  afterthought,  we 
meet  with  an  unusually  helpful  "Dictionary  of 
Dates"  and  some  atlases  that  foreshadow  a  new 
era  in  this  line  of  publishing.  And  finally  I  may 
add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  learned 
by  painful  experience  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  to  pick  good  books  for  children  than  for  adults, 
that  the  volumes  dedicated  to  "young  people" 
present  the  best  and  most  varied  collection  of  such 
works  that  has  come  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion. 

AN   INSTRUMENT   FOR   SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

What  I  have  tried  to  prove  by  this  superficial 
survey  is  that  Everyman's  Library  embodies  an 
instrument  for  self-development  such  as  never 
before  has  existed  in  the  English  tongue.  And  as 
such  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  factor  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  the  universal  process  of 
democratization  now  at  work  on  this  globe.  The 
world's  future  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Every- 
man. The  one  way  of  insuring  that  future  against 
disappointment  and  disaster  lies  in  making  Every- 
man as  wise  as  he  has  become  powerful.  But 
wisdom  grows  out  of  personal  and  collective  expe- 
rience recalled  at  the  moment  of  crucial  decision — 
and  books  are  the  memory  of  the  race.  Therefore 
one  may  safely  say  that  such  as  is  the  reading  of 
Everyman  such  will  be  the  future  of  the  race. 
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(^XE  or  two  of  the  members  of  Lincoln's  great  on  terms  of  friendshij)  with  a  remarkably  large 

"War  Cabinet "  never  became  very  well  known  number  of  public   men  of  both   political   parties, 

to  their  contemporaries.    To  the  present  generation  A  stanch  Republican,  his  friendship  with  eminent 

these    men    are    shadowy    figures    indeed — hardly  Democrats,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  has  been 

more  than  names.     Vet  from  one  of  them  has  come  almost  as  intimate  and  enduring  as  his  friendship 

the  only  complete,  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  with    members    of    his    own    political    faith.     His 

of  the   Lincoln  administration  that  any  member  judgments   of   men   and    policies   are    kindly   and 

of  that  administration  has   gi\-en    to    the    world. ^  optimistic. 

C.idcon  Welles,  l^incoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  "Statesmen  of  the  Old  Soutli"^is  the  title  of  a 

was  New  England's  representative  in  the  cabinet  group  of  essays  by  Professor  William  E.  Dodd,  of 

throughout  tlie  Ci\il  War.      In  a  special  sense,  he  the  I  ni\ersit\"  of  Chicago.     The  three  reprcsenta- 

was  Lincoln's  personal  choice  for  the  post  that  he  tive  Southerners  who  form  the  subjects  of  these 


held.  He  was  an  able 
administrator, — a  fact 
that  has  somehow  been 
strangely  overlooked  by 
most  of  the  historians  of 
the  period.  Each  of  the 
great  trio  of  Secretaries, 
— Seward,  Stanton,  and 
Chase — had  personal  idi- 
osyncrasies that  either 
repelled  or  attracted 
their  fellow  men.  Welles 
had  few  or  none  of  these; 
he  was  even  tempered, 
calm,  reasonable  at  all 
times.  In  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor he  was  undoubt- 
edly lacking.  His  judg- 
ment of  his  colleagues 
often  seems  to  us  harsh, 
if  not  positi\'ely  unjust. 
Vet  in  a  strikingly  large 
number  of  instances  his 
opinions  of  men  and 
measures,  formed  in  tlie 
heat  of  excitement,  \\ill 
be  found  to  ha\e  iieen 
confirmed  b\''  tlie  de- 
liberate judgment  of  a 
later  generation.  We 
liave  never  l)efore  had 
so  intimate  a  revelation 
of  the  secret  councils  of 
the  Cj(n'ernment.  There 
is  abundant  material 
h(>re  which  no  Iiistorian 
of  the  Civil  War  ]ieriod 
can  afford   to  cnerlook. 


GIDEON    WELLES 

(From  the  autngranhed  jjortrait  vised  as  frontispiece  I'. 
■'  The  Diary  of  Gideon  Welles  ") 


essays  are  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  Jefferson  Davis. 
Professor  Dodd  is  a 
serious  and  painstaking 
student  of  the  political 
dcNclopment  of  the 
South,  and  his  treatment 
of  each  of  these  typical 
Southern  leaders  is  judi- 
cious as  well  as  sympa- 
thetic. As  the  biographer 
of  JelTerson  Da\is,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd  writes  with 
special   authority. 

A  Aolume  of  memoirs 
in  a  somewhat  different 
field  is  that  of  General 
Nelson  A.  JNIiles,  entitled 
"Serving  theRepul)lic."* 
General  Miles'  career  as 
a  soldier,  covering  fifty 
\ears,  has  been  full  of 
exciting  episodes.  As  a 
young  \olunteer  General 
Miles  took  part  in  many 
of  the  battles  of  the 
Civil  War  and  was  four 
times  wounded.  Enter- 
ing the  regular  military 
establishment  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  rose 
lo  important  commands 
in  the  Indian  campaigns 
on  the  Western  i^lains, 
and  in  the  entire  half- 
century  of  his  military 
experience  he  has  been  a 
conditions  and  limitations 


Mr.  Welles  remained    in  office  tliroughoul  tlie  ad-  siirewd  observer  of  thi 

ministration  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  continued  under  which  the  American  army  is  maintained, 
his  diary  during  that  period.  The  Socialist  leader,  Henry  M.  Hyndman,  has 

Senator  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  who  is  with  us  to-  written  an  entertaining  "record  of  an  adventurous 

day,   began  his  iniblic  life  before  the  Civil  War.  life."^     Mr.  Hyndman's connection  with  the  spread 

11  is  book," Fift y  \'ears of  Public  Service,  "-contains  of   the  Socialist    propaganda   in    English-speaking 

his  jjersonal  recollections  of  Presidents  (from  Lin-  countries  constitutes  him  an  authentic  historian  of 

coin   to   Taft),    Go\ernors,    Senators,   and    Repre-  the  movement,  while  his  observations  in  the  British 

sentatives  who  have  figured  in  American  political  Colonies  an<l  in  .America  during  the '70's  add  much 

history  during  the  past  half-century.      During  his  interest  to  his  memoirs. 

long  service  in  Congress  Senator  Cullom  has  been 


>  Tlip  Diary  of  Oidoon  Welles. 
;{  vols.     1S72  pp.,  ill.     .•810. 

'■'  l-'ifly  Years  of  Public  Service. 
A.  V.  McC'lurg  &  Co.      4(17  pp..  ill. 
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3  Statesmen  of  the  Old  South.  By  William  E.  Dodd. 
Macmilhin.     242  pp.     $1..50. 

'  Serving  (he  Republic.  By  (ieneral  Nelson  A.  Miles. 
Harpers.     ;{(()  pp..  ill.     $2. 

'  The  Record  of  an  Adventurous  Life.  By  Henry  M. 
Hyndman.     Macmillaii.     422  pp.,  por.      $1.7o. 
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Selections  from  the  letters  and  diaries  of  the  late 
Dr.  Moses  Coit  Tyler^  have  been  made  and  edited 
by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jessica  Tyler  Austen.  Pro- 
fessor Tyler  is  chiefly  remembered  as  Professor  of 
./Xmerican  History  in  Cornell  University  and  the 
author  of  "The  Literary  History  of  the  American 
Revolution."  In  his  earlier  years  Dr.  Tyler  was 
successively  a  clergyman,  a  journalist,  and  a  lec- 
turer. In  one  way  or  another  he  came  into  con- 
tact and  formed  friendships  with  a  large  number  of 
men  and  women  well  known  in  American  and  Eng- 
glish  literary  history.  Among  these  were  Wendell 
Phillips,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Theodore  Tilton, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Edmund  Gossc,  and  William  E. 
Gladstone.  Dr.  Tyler's  impressions  of  these  men, 
written  without  thought  of  publication,  make  this 
volume  of  selections  from  his  correspondence  and 
diaries  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  that 
the  current  season  has  produced. 

The  authorized  biography  of  the  late  artist, 
Winslow  Homer,  comes  to  us  under  the  title  of 
"The  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer."^  It  is 
by  William  Howe  Downes.  The  basis  of  Homer's 
art,  says  Mr.  Downes,  was  simple  truth.  That 
was  what  made  him  universally  popular  and  easily 
understood.  This  quality  is  brought  out  plainly 
and  convincingly  in  the  reproductions  of  Homer's 
paintings,  which  make  up  such  a  large  and  essential 
portion  of  a  volume  of  this  kind.  There  is  a 
frontispiece  portrait  of  Mr.  Homer  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  taken  shorth'  before  his  death. 


WINSLOW    HOMER    AT    THE    AGE    OF    SEVENTY-TWO 

"The  Letters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett"^  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Miss  Jewett's  life-long 
friend,  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields.  They  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  life  of  the  authoress  and 
reveal  much  of  the  gentle,  womanly  wisdom  that 
came  to   us  in  her  book,    "The   Country  of  the 

I  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Made  and  edited  by  Jessica  Tvler 
Austen.     Doublcday.  Page  &  Co.     325  pp..  ill.     $2.50. 

=The  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer.  Bv  William 
Howe  Downes.      Houghton   Mifflin   Co.      306  pp..  ill.     $6. 

^Letters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Houghton  Mifiain  Co.     260  pp.     $1.50. 


SARAH    ORXE    JEWETT 

(From  the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  her  letters 

recently  published) 

Pointed  Firs."  There  are  bits  of  nonsense  and  win- 
some humor  in  many  of  the  letters,  and  one  can 
trace  many  similarities  to  Swift's  "little  language" 
in  the  journal  to  Stella.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  three  portraits  and  one  facsimile  of  a  page  of 
manuscript. 

Two  little  books,  recently  issued,  are  tributes  of 
love  to  the  memory  of  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The 
first:  "Two  Noble  Lives,"  is  by  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, daughter  of  Mrs.  Howe,  and  is  also  a  tribute 
to  her  father,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  While  it  is 
an  adaptation  of  a  former  volume  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards, it  has  been  largely  rewritten.  The  other 
volume,  by  the  youngest  daughter,  Maud,  takes  up 
the  last  few  months  of  this  famous  woman's  life. 
It  is  literally,  as  its  title  puts  it,  "The  Eleventh 
Hour  in  the  Life  of  Julia  Ward  Howe."^ 

The  "Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Nurse  During 
the  Civil  War,"^  by  Adelaide  W.  Smith,  who  de- 
scribes herself  as  an  independent  volunteer,  tells 
the  story  of  five  years'  helpful  work  in  various  hos- 
pitals during  the  conflict.  The  account  is  written 
with  sentiment  and  sincerity.  There  are  many 
pictures,  and  a  full-page  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  REMINISCENCE 
Probably  the  most  picturesque  and  dramatic 
achievement  in  Europe  during  the  19th  century 
was  the  Risorgimento,  or  the  struggle  of  the 
Italians  to  win  liberty,  independence,  and  unity. 
This  great  work  was  accomplished  by  the  three 
men  whose  names  are  supreme  in  the  Italian  his- 

<The  Eleventh  Hour  in  the  Life  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
By  Maud  Howe.      Little.  Brown  &  Co.     74  pp.     75  cents. 

'Reminiscences  of  an  Army  Nurse  During  the  Civil  War. 
By  Adelaide  W.  Smith.  Greaves  Publishing  Company. 
263  pp.,  ill. 
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CA\'OUK  S    LAST    PORTRAIT 

tory  of  a  gcncralion — Ca\'our,  Mazzini,  and  (iari- 
hakli,  the  staU'snian,  the  i)hilosopher-agitator,  and 
the  soldier.  Cavour  prol)aIil}'  shares  with  Bis- 
marck the  highest  phice  among  modern  European 
nation-builders.  Last  summer  the  Italian  people 
(  elehrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  triumph 
in  achieving  unity.  During  the  past  few  weeks 
they  have  taken  the  first  steps  in  a  career  of  imperi- 
alism, perhaps  inevitable,  but  undreamed  of  b\'  the 
founders  of  their  state.  In  an  absorbingly  in- 
lercsting  biography,  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
("avour,"'  in  two  volumes,  William  Roscoe  Thayer 
iclls  not  only  the  story  of  Ca\'our's  life,  but  gives 
us  the  first  full  account,  to  date,  of  the  Risorgi- 
mento.  Except  Lincoln,  no  statesman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  has  been  said,  touches  more 
closely  the  hearts  of  posterity  than  Cavour.  Mr. 
rha>x'r,  who  is  a  specialist  in  Italian  history,  makes 
us  sec  how  it  was  the  idea  of  Camillo  Bcnso  di 
Cavour  that  vitalized  into  the  conception  of  a  na- 
tion the  policy  of  Piedmont,  at  that  time  the  only 
one  of  the  seven  divided  Italian  states  not  under 
Austrian  rule.      Mr.  Thayer  treats  Piedmont  and 

'Thi  Life  and 'rimosofC/avoiir.   2  vols.  By  William  Iloscoe 
Thiiycr.    Houghton  MiHliii  Co.     1  IOC  pp.,  ill.  $7.50. 


Italy  as  members  of  the 
European  family  of  nations, 
and  gives  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  diplomatic  and 
political  setting  of  the  times, 
favour's  ten-year  struggle 
with  the  three  enemies  of 
the  Italian  liberal  cause,  the 
.\ustrians,  the  "Reds"  and 
the  "Blacks,"  is  recounted 
with  the  vividness  of  the  story 
of  a  military  campaign.  Par- 
ticularh-  tlraniatic  is  Mr. 
Tha\er's  account  of  how  it 
was  Cavour,  who,  in  1859, 
despite  all  the  wishes  of 
Europe,  forced  Austria  to  de- 
clare war.  W'c  are  made  to 
.see  the  personality  of  the 
man,  his  power  in  speech,  his 
generous  spirit,  his  lifelong 
consecration  to  his  ideal  of 
patriotism,  his  courage,  his 
profound  political  wisdom, 
his  al)ility  as  a  parliamenta- 
rian, and  his  genius  in  hand- 
ling men.  In  his  work  of  uni- 
fying Italy,  he  came  into 
contact  with  most  of  the 
famous  men  of  the  age.  His 
biograi)her,  in  these  volumes, 
giNes  us  character  studies  as 
sidelights  to  the  delineation 
of  the  master  spirits  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  ( ".  a  r  i  b  a  1  d  i , 
.Mazzini,  Pope  Pius  IX,  Nap- 
oleon III,  Queen  Victoria, 
(".ladstone,  and  many  others. 
C'avour's  entire  life  was  de- 
\()ted  to  the  realization  of  his 
ideal  of  liberty,  or,  as  he  e.\- 
l^ressed  it  in  his  letter  to 
Madame  Circourt  in  i860:  "  I 
am  the  .son  of  liberty;  to  her 
I  owe  all  that    I    ani." 

To  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  ed- 
itor of  the  Studio  Magazine, 
Mr.  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow  has 
dedicated  his  elaborate 
monograph  on  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Frank 
Brangw\n.-  This  work  is  a  biography  and 
appreciation  and  an  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn's  art  that  incident all\-  gives  us  an 
estimate  of  the  art  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
belongs  to  the  school  of  democratic  art  that  crys- 
tallized around  Fran(;ois  Millet  and  Constantin 
Meunier;  he  peoples  his  can\'ases  with  figures  that 
])lay  their  part  .symbolically  in  the  thought  he 
endeavors  to  express.  More  than  any  other,  he 
has  realized  the  picturesque  \alues  of  phases  of 
modern  industrialism  and  realized  the  titanic 
beauty  of  modern  machiner\'.  The  first  impression 
of  a  Brangwyn  picture  is  the  .sense  of  a  tremendous 
difference  between  it  and  any  other  you  have  ever 
seen.  Mr.  Sparrow  says,  "Brangwyn's  paintings 
kill  their  pictorial  neighbors."  The  Spirit  of  Mod- 
ern (  ommerce,  a  decorative  panel  on  the  wall  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  illustrates  this  feeling  of 
difference  placed  as  it  is  in  direct  juxtaposition 
with  the  work  of  other  nnn-al  artists.  This  volume 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions  in  color,  notably 
from   the  decorations   in  Skinners   Hall,    London, 

-Krank  BraiiRwyn:  His  Life  and  Work.     B.v  Walter  Shaw 
Sparrow.      Dana  Estos  Co.     2,58  pp.     $3.o0. 
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and  there  are  also  sixteen  collotype  reproductions 
of  his  etchings  and  lithographs. 

A  comprehensive,  appreciative  biography  of  Bret 
Harte,  with  some  account  of  the  California  pioneers 
of  his  d?y,  has  been  written  by  Henry  C'hilds  Mer- 
win.i  This  book  sets  Harte  in  his  time,  and  shows 
how,  despite  criticism  and  denial,  he  did  interpret 
and  represent  the  life  of  the  Forty-Niners  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  a  gratifying  freshness  and 
fullness  about  this  study  of  one  of  the  most  human 
and  interesting  American  men  of  letters.  Much 
has  been  written  on  the  California  pioneer  of  the 
gold-seeking  days,  but  there  has  been  nothing,  we 
take  it,  quite  so  fresh  and  original  in  its  treatment 
as  the  book  we  are  discussing.  The  author  pays 
tribute  to  Bret  Harte's  style  as  being  so  good 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  events 
and  scenes  described  could  have  been  set  forth 
differently — "such  books  as  everybody  would 
conceive  that  he  might  have  written  himself,  and 
yet  so  good  that  nobody  else  could  have  alike." 
Bret  Harte,  says  Mr.  Merwin  in  his  concluding 
paragraph,  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  describ- 
ing not  simply  a  few  men  and  women  of  nobility, 
but  "a  whole  society,  an  epoch,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  part;  and  this  gives  an  element  of  dis- 
tinction, even  of  immortality,  to  his  stories.  Had 
only  one  man  died  at  Thermopylae,  the  fact  would 
have  been  remembered  by  the  world,  but  it  would 
have  lost  its  chief  significance.  The  death  of  three 
hundred  made  it  a  typical  act  of  the  Spartan  people. 
The  time  will  come  when  California,  now  strangely 
unappreciative  of  its  own  past,  and  of  the  writer 
who  preserved  it,  will  look  back  upon  the  Pioneers 
as  the  modern  Greek  looks  back  upon  Sparta  and 
Athens." 

A  "rattling"  good  story  of  adventure  is  General 
Funston's  book  "Memories  of  Two  Wars."^  The 
chaptprs  of  this  book  setting  forth  General  Fun- 
ston's Cuban  and  Philippine  experiences,  have 
been  appearing  in  serial  form  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine. At  the  outset  the  reader  is  informed  that  he 
need  not  expect  any  discussions  of  military  tactics 
or  any  personal  views  on  "any  phase  of  America's 
recent  incursion  into  the  realm  of  world  politics." 
The  book  aims  to  be  "nothing  more  than  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  adventure."  General 
Funston  writes  with  a  graohic,  stimulating  style, 
and  his  pages  are  packed  with  anecdotes,  descrip- 
tion, and  rapid,  vivid  character  sketches  of  many 
of  the  men  who  had  to  do  with  the  making  of 
American  history  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  parts, the  first — somewhat  less  than  half — 
being  taken  up  with  an  account  of  his  adventures 
in  Cuba;  the  second,  his  experiences  in  the  Philip- 
pine army  of  occupation.  Particularly  vivid  and 
entertaining  is  his  chapter  devoted  to  the  capture 
of  Aguinaldo.  The  full-page  illustrations  by  F.  C. 
Yohn  add  much  to  the  sustaining  interest  of  the 
story. 

The  very  idea  of  a  new  book  about  the  Brown- 
ings seems  superfluous.  Miss  Lilian  Whiting,  how- 
ever, has  really  done  a  new  thing  in  preparing  a  sort 
of  complete  dual  biography:  "The  Brownings, 
Their  Life  and  Art."»  She  devoted  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  to  the  separate  lives  of  the  poets; 
then  there  are  chapters  on  their  meeting  and  court- 
ship,  others  on  their  marriage,  and  final  chapters  on 

iThe  Life  of  Bret  Harte.  By  Henry  C.  Merwin.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.      362  pp.,  ill.      $3. 

^Memories  of  Two  Wars.  By  Frederick  Funston. 
Scnbner  s.     451  pp..  ill.     $3. 
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the  poet  husband's  life  alone.  The  volume,  whicl'. 
is  illustrated,  is  written  in  Miss  Whiting's  charac- 
teristic vein. 

It  has  been  said  of  Goethe  that  he  was  a  man  of 
the  "utmost  possible  lovingness."  Very  few, 
either  men  or  women,  who  knew  him,  could  resist 
the  extraordinary  personal  magnetism  of  the  great 
German;  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  was- 
always  so  egoistic.  Goethe's  friendships  with  the 
famous  women  of  his  time  have  generally  beer 
stigmatized  as  merely  illustrations  of  his  bad 
morals  and  supreme  selfishness.  Of  late  years, 
however,  there  have  been  a  number  of  keener  stu- 
dents of  his  life  and  works,  who  have  set  themselve."- 
thetaskof  proving  that,  judged  by  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  his  own  time,  he  was  not  only  not  a  bad 
man,  but  (we  quote  the  judgment  of  Mary  Caroline 
Crawford,  in  her  book,  "Goethe  and  His  Woman 
Friends")*  "an  astonishingly  good  man."  Mis? 
Crawford  skillfully  pilots  her  way  through  the 
story  of  Goethe's  loves  and  friendships  with  the 
other  sex,  which  has  always  been  a  sort  of  literary 
puzzle.  The  various  ladies  whose  charms  influ- 
enced the  great  German  author:  Gretchen,  Fred- 
erica,  Charlotte,  Lili,  Baroness  von  Stein,  Angelica 
Kaufi^mann,  Christiane,  Bettina  von  Arnim,  and  all 
the  others,  are  marched  past  us  and  made  to  seem, 
after  all,  charming,  sympathetic,  and  excusable. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  Goethe's 
mother  and  sister.  The  pictures,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  a  hundred,  have  been  collected  mainly  by 
the  author  herself. 

Frederic  Harrison,  author,  publicist,  public  man, 
positivist,  philosopher,  educator,  political  econo- 
mist, and  authority  on  jurisprudence,  who  is  now 
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IRr.DKKIC    IIARRISOX    IX     lyoS 
(Mis  favorite  portrait) 

(.•ntcriiig  (jii  tlic  eighty-first  year  of  liis  life,  confesses 
(hat  he  has  never  been  able  to  cure  himself  of  the 
habit  of  putting  down  on  paper  what  he  thinks  and 
what  he  sees.  Retaining  a  clear  memory  of  the 
e\ents  and  hal)its  of  four  reigns  during  a  momen- 
tous epoch  in  English  history,  Mr.  Harrison  has 
come  t(j  regard  himself  "almost  as  among  the  an- 
cestors of  the  young  to-day."  Therefore,  he  fan- 
cies, the  modern  world  may  care  to  hear  what  he 
remembers  of  the  past,  and  what  "he  anticipates  as 
the  issue  of  the  \"ast  changes  he  has  witnessed  in 
life  and  in  thought."  He  has  just  given  us,  in  two 
\olumes,  his  "Autobiographic  Memoirs. "^  These 
\olumes  arc  crowded  with  personal  experiences  and 
observations  of  British  history-  for  si\t\'  years, 
including  a  personal  acquaintance  with  almost  all 
the  great  minds  of  the  Victorian  age.  Mr.  Harri- 
son believes,  and  expresses  this  belief  reverenth"  in 
his  closing  pages,  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  religious 
reformation,  and  that  the  ethical  c(msciousness 
of  mankind  will  continue  to  grow  sensiti\e  and 
loftier  in  its  achievements — "even  unto  the  perfect 
day." 

Hliicher  is  known  chiefU-  to  readers  of  Hnglish 
history  and  liierature  as  the  man  who  came  to 
Wellington's  aid  at  Waterloo.  That  he  had  a  sep- 
arate existence  of  his  own,  aiul  performed  other 
great  deeds,  seems  to  be  a  new  thought.  To  do 
him  the  ser\'ice  of  pointing  out  the  independence  of 
his  character  and  his  right  to  stand  alone  in  wortln 
achie\ement  in  militar\'  annals,  Or.  Ernest  I'. 
Henderson  has  written  for  the  "Heroes  of  iln' 
Nation  Series,"  the  volume  "  Bliicher  and  the  V\i- 
rising  of  Prussia  Against  Napoleon."-  Eicld 
Marshal  Gebhard  Leberecht  von  Bliicher,  in  tin 


opinion  of  Dr.  Henderson,  was  the  "one  i:)rogres- 
>ive,  inspiring  element  among  the  leaders  of  the  al- 
lied armies  from  the  year  1813  on." 

Ei\"e  more  volumes  ha^^e  been  added. to  the  three 
;ilread\-  issued  of  the  "Collected  Works  of  Ambrose 
Hierce."''  These  contain  stories,  poems,  essays, 
epigrams,  criticism,  and  sjiecimens  of  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  brilliant,  scintillating  literary  work  for  , 
which  Mr.  Bierce  has  such  an  o\erflo\\ ing  capa- 
city. It  is  now  nearly  half  a  centur\-  since  Mr. 
Bierce  began  to  make  his  vigorous,  trenchant,  and 
ironical  contributions  to  the  press  of  the  far  West, 
lie  has  been  an  undoubted  force  in  journalism  of 
the  kind  which  we  can  truly  call  literary.  His 
most  marked  quality  is  originalit\-  and  power  of 
descrijition.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  while 
\  ou  may  agree  or  disagn-e,  you  cannot  resist  the 
lure  of  his  simple,  lucid,  ner\-ous  st>-le.  The 
\()lumes  of  the  collected  works  which  are  being 
edited  and  arranged  by  the  author  himself  will 
iontain  "Ashes  of  the  Beacon,"  "The  Land  Be- 
\  ond  the  Blow,"  and  "Bits  of  Autobiography"; 
\  olume  II,  the  famous  short  stories,  "  {n  the  Midst 
■  >i'  Life  ';  \olume  III,  his  mar\el  stories,  dealing 
vith  the  occult,  hyi)noiism,  cowardice,  bra^•ery, 
reams,  haunted  houses,  and  strange  forms  of 
ikath,  "Can  Such  Things  Be?";  \'olume  I\',  his 
])oems,  "Shapes  of  Clay";  \'olume  V,  his  satires  in 
\erse, — brilliant,  keen,  searching, — "Black  Beetles 
in  .\mber";  \'olume  VT,  that  exquisite  mediaeval 
romance,  "The  Monk  and  the  Hangman's  Daugh- 
ter," a  novel,  "Fantastic  Fables,"  and  "On  \\'ilh 
the  Dance";  Volume  \'II,  "The  Devil's  Diction- 
ary" and  "Epigrams";  Volume  VHI,  "Negligible 
Tales"  and  "  Kings  of  Beasts,"  the  latter  being  the 
well-known  "Little  Johnn\"  stories;  \'olume  IX, 
"Essays"  on  things  political,  poetical,  ])ractical, 
romantic  and  general;  and  X'olume  X,  "Miscel- 
laneous,"— pieces  "too  lawless  and  dissimilar  for 
classification." 

3The  Collected  Works  of  Anibros*  Bierce.  Vols.  VI. 
VII.  Vill.,  IX.,  and  X.  Neale  Piiblishins  Company, 
19 IS  pp.      $2.5  per  set. 
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The  distinction  aI)oiit  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McCiiftert's 
"Life  of  Martin  Luther"'  is  that  its  treatment  is  as 
bold, vigorous,  and  masterful  as  the  man  of  whom  il 
treats.  Dr.  Mcfiiffert  is  one  of  the  new  generation 
of  college  men  whose  interest  in  the  Bible  lies  more 
in  the  fact  of  its  intellectual  and  ethical  greatness 
than  in  its  emotional  appeal.  His  i)iograph\-  of 
Luther,  the  most  tremendous  figure  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  done  a 
great  deal  toward  promoting  an  interest  in  the 
ethical  and  mental  character  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Dr.  McCiiffert  puts  the  main  emphasis  of 
his  work  on  the  extraordinary  human  interest  in 
Luther's  life  and  career.  Although  this  rcdoul)t- 
able  ("lerman  was  built  on  no  ordinary  scale,  still 
"he  was  \-ery  human,  this  hero  of  ours,  ficr\-teni- 
pered,  passionate,  im])erious,  warm-hearted  .  .  . 
full  of  contradictions,  with  tiie  frankness  and  care- 
lessness of  genius."  Like  Cromwell  or  Napoleon 
in  his  masterful  will,  "he  was  like  our  own  Lincoln 
in  his  human  sympathy,  his  simplicity  of  character 
and  his  transparent  honesty."  Luther's  place  in 
the  history  of  human  dex'elopment  "is  secure  .  .  ■. 
He  (lominate<l  more  than  half  the  Western 
world,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  changed  because 
he  lived." 

In  a  public  speech  on  literary  topics,  some  years 
ago,  the  Hon.  Augustine  Birrell,  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  P2ducation  in  England,  asked  "who, 
then,  is  to  tackle  Mr.  (i.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  assign 
\.o  him  his  proper  place  in  the  providential  order  ol 


(..  B.  S.      AND    HIS    BIOGRAPHER,  DR.  ARCHIBALD 
HENDERSON 

the  world?"  Then  and  there  Dr.  Archibald  Hen- 
<lerson  made  up  his  mind  to  "tackle  the  job." 
Later,  however,  he  "repented  him,  since  such  a 
task  is  impossible  while  Shaw  lives  to  belie  it." 

'Martin   Luther:  the  Man  and  Hi.s  Work.      By  Arthur 
Cushman  McGiffert.    Century  Company.    397  pp.,  ill.    $3. 
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(From  the  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach,  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  Dr.  McGiffert's  "Life  of  Martin  LutherJ 

He  decided  to  write  instead  an  authoritative  biog- 
raphy,^ including  critical  comment  on  Shaw's 
w  orks,  life,  art,  and  philosophy.  The  result,  which 
we  are  informed  on  the  title  page,  is  the  first  author- 
ized \\<;rk,  now  appears  spread  o\er  523  pages  and 
tuUy  illustrated.  In  the  prejxiration  of  this  work, 
Mr.  Shaw  assisted  the  author  in  ^■arious  ways.  The 
subject  himself  declares  that  his  biographer  has 
done  extraordinarily  well.  It  contains  certain 
errors,  he  adinits,  but  hastens  to  add  "its  publica- 
tion has  left  my  friendly  relations  with  the  author 
quite  unaltered."  Dr.  Henderson  is  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
an  essayist  and  critic  on  literary  topics  of  reputa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

either  volumes  of  biograph\-  and  reminiscence 
published  during  the  season,  which  are  noteworthy, 
are:  "Lifeanfl  Xlemoirs  of  John  Churton  Collins," 
iiy  L.  C.  Collins  (John  Lane);  "The  Story-Life  of 
Washington,"  2  vols.,  by  Wayne  Whijjple  (John  C. 
Winston  Co.);  "The  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Arthur 
Hassell  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.);  "Recollections 
("■rave  and  Cay,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
(Scribners);  "Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  Dionysian 
.Spirit  of  the  Age,"  by  A.  R.  Orage  (McClurg); 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by  Isobel  Strong 
(Scribners);  "Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  by 
("■raham  Balfour  (Scribners) ;  "  Mary  Stuart,"  by 
Una  Birch  (Funk  &  Wagnalls);  "Recollections  of 
a  Parisian,"  edited  by  A.  Branche  and  L.  Dagoury 
(Putnams). 

sfieorge  Bernard  Shaw:  His  Life  and  Work.s.  By  Archi- 
bald  Henderson.     Stewart  &   Kidd.     .524  pp.,   ill.     $5. 


HOLIDAY    BOOKS   AND    NEW 
EDITIONS 


'"THE  "Poems"  of  Henry  van  Dyke'  embrace  those 
earlier  verses  written  when  he  had  planned  his 
life  to  be  one  of  devotion  to  poesy  alone,  and  those 
occasional  verses  that  have  come  from  his  pen  from 
time  to  time  out  of  a  life  of  many  activ^ities.  He 
offers  the  collections  as  "all  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  write  as  yet  of  the  poetry  that  has  come 
to  me."  Of  our  best  English  poems  it  is  said  that 
not  more  than  five  are  distinctly  religious,  but  one 
could  scarcely  discover  five  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  that 
are  not  essentially  religious,  the  ethical  and  reli- 
gious elements  everywhere  cupplanting  the  poesy 
that  is  born  of  mere  sensuous  emotion.  The  great 
lesson  that  we  may  only  find  righteousness  through 
helpful  service  is  taught  in  the  "Toiling  of  Felix." 
The  sonnets,  "The  Three  Best  Things"  and  "The 
Flute" — the  last  freely  rendered  from  the  French 
of  August  Anbellier,  and  the  tributes  to  Shelley  and 
Browning  are  exquisite  examples  of  poesy.  Dr. 
van  Dyke's  verse  ministers  to  human  life;  it  gives 
faith,  hope,  and  comfort  to  lighten  the  common 
way,  the  common  task. 

With  the  poems  of  Dr.  van  Dyke  comes  a  beau- 
tiful parable  story,  "The  Mansion,"- which  com- 
pares the  earthly  mansion  of  a  wealthy  man  to  the 
eternal  mansion  he  has  builded  for  himself  in  the 
immortal  city.  By  a  miracle  he  is  transported 
there  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  finds  that  he  has 
built  only  a  hovel,  a  hut  of  mud  and  scraps.  When 
he  inquires  the  reason  why  his  life  of  charity  and 
philanthropy  has  not  builded  a  fairer  dwelling,  he  is 
told  that  his  good  deeds  have  all  been  done  with 
the  hope  of  earthly  reward.  There  are  attractive 
illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green. 

The  Cavalier  poets  took  life  seriously  and  verse 
lightly.  Their  words  are  less  for  the  intellect  than  for 
the  heart,  but  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  their 
song  must  remain  a  joy  forever.  Herbert,  Love- 
lace, Herrick,  Cowley,  Vaughan,  Crashaw,  Nor- 
wcll  and  others  of  the  merry  crew  have  been  gath- 
ered together  into  a  volume  entitled,"  The  Cavalier 
Poets."  ^  The  work  is  presented  by  Mr.  Carl 
Holiday,  acting  head  of  the  department  of  English 
Literature  in  Vanderbilt  University.  His  sketches 
of  the  lives  of  those  gay-hearted  men  arc  of  exceed- 
ing merit  and  enlivened  by  anecdote  and  apt  quo- 
tation. Lovelace  and  Herrick  have  remained 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  these  old  favorites. 
Their  song  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  the  vigor 
and  manliness  of  their  art  condone  the  sensuous- 
ness  of  their  muse.  We  owe  much  to  these  amor- 
ous conceits  and  garlands  of  wit,  for  they  brought 
about  the  renaissance  of  the  lost  art  of  natural  song 
and  molded  the  form  of  English  verse  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Along  with  the  new  editions  of  favorite  poets, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  issue  a  volume  containing 
four  lectures  on  the  early  literary  career  of  Robert 
Browning,''  by  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of 
l^nglish  in  Yale  University.     They  take  into  con- 

'Poems.     Hy  Henry  van  Dyke.      Scribner.s.    479  pp.    $2. 

=The  Man.sion.  By  Henry  van  Dyke.  Harper  Bro-s.  CO 
pp.      ."^O  rents. 

3The  C^avalier  Poets.  Hy  Carl  Holiday.  Neale  Pub- 
lishinK  (^o.      :ns  pp.      $2. .')(). 

'The  IJIerary  CJareer  of  Robert  UrowniuK.  l$y  Thomas  K. 
I.ounsbury.      Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     201   pp.     $1.20. 
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sideration  the  period  of  Browning's  life  from  the 
publication  of  his  first  poem  in  1^33  to  his  mar- 
riage and  departure  for  Italy  in  1846  and  are  enti- 
tled "Pauline  and  Paracelsus,"  "Strafford  and 
Sordello,"  the  later  two,  "Bells"  and  "Pome- 
granates." Mr.  Lounsbury 's  estimate  of  Brown- 
ing is  based  on  the  recent  assumption  that  Brown- 
ing was  not  a  "  Browningite"  who  found  pleasure 
in  wilful  obscurity,  but  a  lover  of  strong,  virile 
expression  that  often  mystified  his  readers  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  movement  and  curious  use  of  ordin- 
ary words.  This  volume  presents  a  careful  picture 
of  the  poet's  life,  thus  giving  many  clues  whereby 
to  thread  the  jungle  of  his  lawless  diction.  It  is 
Mr.  Lounsbury's  opinion  that  when  "Sordello" 
and  the  "Ring  and  the  Book"  have  been  long  for- 
gotten, we  shall  remember  the  "Pied  Piper"  and 
"  Herve  Riel,"  that  the  test  of  poesy  is  always  sim- 
plicity; a  poem  lives  because  it  is  easily  understood. 

In  serious  vein  is  "Democracy  and  Poetry"" 
recently  published  by  Professor  Francis  Gummere 
of  Haverford  College.  His  essay  traces  the  rise  of 
Democracy  and  analyzes  the  effect  of  this  reaction 
upon  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  the  poetry  of 
Southey  and  Coleridge.  An  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Whitman  and  Taine,  the  two  widely 
differing  representatives  of  Democracy  and  re- 
action, and  another  follows  the  history  of  the 
communal  origin  of  poetry  and  its  social  and  social- 
istic manifestations.  Mr.  Gummere  thinks  W'hit- 
man  a  great  soul, but  emphatically  not  a  great  poet, 
because  of  his  inability  to  clothe  his  thought  in 
the  artistic  restraint  of  poetic  form.  As  Whitman 
failed,  even  so  must  Democracy  fail,  unless  it  sub- 
mits to  a  certain  restraint  from  the  community. 
But  as  both  democracy  and  poetry  are  immortal, 
we  need  not  mourn  over  their  seeming  decline  in 
our  present  generation;  they  will  return  as  they 
have  from  time  immemorial  to  light  the  way  to 
things  eternal.  Galsworthy  has  sounded  the  high 
note  of  democracy4_in  romance;  now  we  await  the 
poet  of  Democracy.  This  essay  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  literary 
criticism. 

In  very  attractive,  illustrated  form  comes  a  re- 
print of  Charles  Lamb's  "Essays  of  Elia."*  These 
whimsical  compositions  are  to  be  read  quietly 
and  with  a  child-like  spirit,  if  we  would  not  lose 
their  fanciful  and  delicate  charm.  They  remain, 
despite  the  success  of  less  worthy  rivals,  the 
ideal  essays  written  in  the  English  tongue.  We 
find  within  their  pages  no  obscurities  of  thought 
nor  of  expression.  Lamb  warns  us  in  "All  Fools' 
Day"  not  to  "wrest  my  words  beyond  their  fair 
construction."  An  hour  with  Lamb  is  a  draught 
of  peace,  like  to  the  peace  of  quiet  English  fields 
and  hedgerows.  There  are  full-page  illustrations 
in  color,  the  frontispiece  a  drawing  of  "Quaker 
Meeting,"  with  the  familiar  quotation,  "How 
reverend  is  the  view  of  these  hushed  heads." 

There  is  a  quaint,  homeh',  "common  sensible" 
philosophy,  with  many  touches  of  humor,  in  Walter 

'Domocraey  and  Poetry.  By  Francis  B.  Gummere. 
HouKhton  MifTlii)  Co.      ;i28  pi).      SL-W. 

"Kssays  of  Klia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Little.  Brown  & 
Co.      24.')  pp.      $l.2.">. 
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A.  Dyer's  book,  "The  Richer  Life,  "'  which  is  one  of 
the  holiday  books  from  Doubleday,  Page.  In  the 
meaning  of  the  author,  the  "richer  life"  is  that 
higher  aim,  "that  better  thing  which  you  and  land 
the  rest  of  us  have  stowed  away  in  our  vest  pockets, 
under  the  delusion  that  some  day,  when  we  turn  a 
certain  bend  in  Pros[)erity  Avenue,  we  shall  draw  it 
forth  and  look  to  it  exclusively,  and  give  up  mere 
money-making.  Of  course,  as  you  and  I  know,  but 
won't  admit,  the  bend  in  the  road  moves  as  we 
move,  because  we're  walking  in  a  vicious  circle." 
The  admitted  decline  in  interest  manifested  by 
the  world's  laboring  classes  in  the  church,  what- 
ever its  denomination,  and  the  acknowledged  com- 
ing into  its  own  of  industrial  democracy  all  over  the 
world,  has  suggested  to  Mr.  Bouck  White,  head 
resident  of  Trinity  House,  New  York,  the  retelling 
of  the  Christ  story  in  terms  of  the  modern  social 
struggle.  Mr.  White  has  endeavored  to  make 
Jesus  the  most  interesting  person  in  history.  In  his 
book,  "The  Call  of  the  Carpenter,"- he  emphasizes 
and  illuminates  the  humaneness  and  suffering  of 
the  man,  of  the  workman  that  "ncedeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  In  His  day  in  Palestine,  Jesus  was 
the  renovator  of  the  social  edifice.  To-day,  as  Mr. 
White  points  out,  if  we  will  let  Him,  He  may  reno- 
vate also  the  false,  unlovely,  and  cruel  social  edifice 

iThe  Rirher  Life.  By  Walter  A.  Dyer.  Doubleday, 
Page.    229  pp.,  illustrated  chapter  heads      $1. 

=Thc  Call  of  the  Carpenter.  By  Bouck  White.  Double- 
day,  Page.     .3.3.5  pp.     .$1.20. 


which  the  world  has  erected.  "The  Call  of  the 
Carjienter"  is  an  excellent  Christmas  season  book. 
We  are  in  receipt  also  of  the  following  attracti\e 
illustrated  holiday  books:  "The  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture," by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (H.  .M.  Caldwell  Co.); 
"Best  English  Tales,"  edited  by  Adam  L.  Gowans, 
and  "Best  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,"  edited 
1)\'  Edward  A.  Br\ant  (Crowcll);  "Animal  Secrets 
Told,"  by  Harry  C.  Brearley  (Stokes);  "The  Fall 
of  the  Year,"  by  Dallas  L.  Sharp  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin); "The' Twelfth  Christmas,"  by  Marjorie  B. 
Cooke  (Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.);  "Of  Distin- 
guished Animals,"  by  H.  Perry  Robinson  (Lip- 
pincott);  "The  Jov  of  Gardens, "  by  Lena  Mav 
.McCauley  (Rand,  AIcNally  &  to.);  "Ben  King's 
.Southland  Melodies"  (Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.); 
"Chosen  Days  in  Scotland,"  by  Josephine  H. 
Short  (Crowell);  "Loves  of  the  Poets,"  by  Richard 
Le  Galliennc  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.);  "The  Land  and 
the  Book"  (new  edition),  by  William  M.  Thomp- 
son (Harpers);  "The  \'irginian,"  by  Owen  Wistcr 
(Macmillan);  "Other  People,"  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  (Scribncrs);  "The  Gift 
of  the  Wise  Men,"  by  O.  Henry  (Doubleday,  Page); 
"The  Boy  W^ho  Bought  Christmas,"  by  Alice  Mor- 
gan (Doubleday,  Page);  "For  Lovers  and  Others," 
by  James  Terry  White  (Stokes);  "When  Knights 
Were  Bold,"  by  Eva  March  Tappan  (Houghton 
Mifflin);  "  Plain-Towns  of  Italy,"  by  P^dgerton  R.' 
Williams  (Houghton  Mifflin);  "Bashful  Ballads," 
b>'  Burges  John.son  (Harpers). 


C"pvi!irlit  1  y  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  Voile 
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THE    SEASON'S    BOOKS    FOR 
CHILDREN 

"  Books  for  children  and  rarly  youth  have  become  liteniliire,  pictures  for 
their  illustrations  have  become  art."  '■ 


From  "A  Child's  History  of 
England  " 


npiIE  "juveniles"  for 
this  year  are  of  the 
very  highest  order. 
Think  of  it — two  new 
books  by  recipients  of 
the  Nobel  Prize:  Kip- 
ling and  Lagerlof ! 

We  must  of  course 
consider  "A  Child's 
History  of  England," 
by  Rudyard  Kipling 
and  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher 
(Doubleday,  Page),  as 
the  leading  juvenile  of 
the  season.  No  dry-as- 
dust  chronology  here, 
but  vivid  pen  pictures 
of  the  building  up  of 
the  British  Empire,  of 
which  Kipling  has 
always  been  no  overmodest  prophet.  How  true 
the  history  may  be?  Well,  "that's  another  story !" 
We  elders,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  Dickens' 
"Child's  History  of  England,"  will  not  begrudge 
the  young  folk  this  new  history  by  their  genera- 
tion's master  of  fiction. 

Then  there  is  a  beautiful  new  fairy  story,  which 
we  might  rather  call  an  animal  story,  by  Selma 
Lagerlof,  "Further  Adventures  of  Nils,"  the  boy 
who  was  turned  into  a  pigmy,  called  Thumbietot, 
and  learned  the  language  of  the  animals  and  had 
fellowship  with  them  (Doubleday,  Page).  This  is 
a  masterpiece  of  mellifluous  simplicity.  Miss 
Lagerlof's  writing  is  as  clear  as  a  Bible  narrative. 
Anatole  France,  like  Miss  Lagerlof,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  perfect  style,  and  I\Irs.  John  Lane's 
translation  of  his  "  Honey-Bee, "  illustrated  by 
Florence  Lundburg  (Lane),  makes  musical  reading, 
but  the  story  itself  hasn't  its  root  in  Mother 
Earth,  as  has  "Further  Adventures  of  Nils." 

USEFUL  BOOKS 

And  the  useful  books,  they,  too,  "have  become 
literature." 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Collins'  "The  Second  Boy's 
Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes"  (Century)  reads  like 

1  From  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  nurnotfs  inlriKluctioii  to 
'The  Heart  of  Youth,  Poems  Gay  and  Crave  for  VoiinR 
I'eople,"  edited  by  Jeannette  h.  Gilder  (Sturgis  &  Walton). 
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From  "  The  Further  Adventures  of  Nils  " 

the  report  of  an  expert  correspondent  of  a  modern 
daily,  describing  with  ultra-picturesqueness  some 
event  in  the  day's  news.  He  quite  convinces  you 
that  aeroplane  building  is  both  the  finest  sport  and 
the  finest  mechanical  training  that  a  boy  can  have. 
"Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys,"  by  A.  Neely 
Hall  (Lothrop,  Lee  <S:  Shepard),  is  a  compan- 
ion volume  to  last  gear's  "The  Boy  Craftsman," 
and  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  and 
directions  for  building  both  useful  and  pastime 
novelties.  Some  thirty  pages,  for  example, 
are  devoted   to  model  aeroplanes. 

.Another  book  of  the 
same  character  is  Dan 
Beard's  "Boat-Building 
and  Boating"  (Scrib- 
ners).  Mr.  Beard's  in- 
terest in  the  Boy  Scouts 
guarantees  that  he  is  in 
symjiathy  with  out-of- 
door  life,  and  the  explicit 
directions  he  gives  indi- 
cate that  the  author  has 
jnit  in  practice  his 
thorough  diagrams. 

Two    \'aluable    books 

"Historic     Inventions," 

by    Rupert    S.    Holland 

(Jacobs),    and    "Stories 

From  "Honey-Bee"  of    Useful     Inventions," 
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by  S.  E.  Forman  ((\Mitiiry),  while  they  do  not 
give  directions  for  mechanical  construction,  tell 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  great  inventors  of 
the  past,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fire  the  ami)i- 
tion  of  an\-  mechanicallv  inclined  bow 


PICTURE   BOOKS 


And  such  picture  books!      Dulac,  M.  Ethelreda 
Gray,  and  Cecil  Alden,  and  a  host  of  others,  i)ro\e 


From  "Handicraft  for  Handy  Boys" 

that  Mrs.  Burnett  is  right  in  saying  that  picture- 
book  illustrations  "have  become  art." 

"The  Treasure  Book  of  Children's  Verse"  is 
a  "red-letter"  volume  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pages,  arranged  by  Mabel  and  Lilian  Quiller- 
Couch  (Doran).  The  illustrations  in  color  by  M. 
Ethelreda  Cray,  marvclously  reproduced,  give  the 
veritable  effect  of 
water-color  drawings. 
"The  Book  of  Baby 
Beasts,"  by  E.J.  Det- 
mold  (Doran),  contains 
some  twenty  pictures 
printed  in  delicate 
tints.  The  same  pub- 
lishers issue  "Rough 
and  Tumble,  "  by  Cecil 
Aldin,  a  series  of  hu- 
morous cartoons  of  the 
a  d  \'  e  n  t  u  r  e  s  of  two 
puppy-dogs,  expressi\e 
to  the  highest  degree. 
"The  Peek-a-Boos," 
by  Chloe  Preston  (Do- 
ran), has  a  most  at- 
tractive cover,  deli- 
embossed  on  tawn\'  rough 
pai)er. 

The  imprint  of  the  Rand-McXally  Company 
appears  on  six  large-paged  volumes,  where  there  is 
evidence  of  the  art  editor  having  taken  pains  to 
get  the  best  results  possible  in  medium-priced 
books.  The  colored 
illustrations,  by  Kath- 
arine Merrill,  placed 
right  in  the  text  (which 
is  by  Elie  \V.  Peattie) 
in  "  E  d  d  a  and  the 
Oak,"  are  effective;  as 
are  the  black  and 
whites  l)y  Lucy  Fitch 
Perkins  (where  the 
background  has  been 
judiciously  cut  away 
from  the  half-tones),  in 
"The   Enchanted    Pea- 


From  "The  Treasure  Book 
of  Children's  Verse" 


catelv    tinted     and 


Fairies  " 


There  are  also  colored 
illustrations  here  in 
l^leasant  tones.  Again 
in  "Jackieboyin  Rain- 
bowland,"  by  William 
L.  Hill,  the  illustra- 
tions, in  color,  b  \' 
I'anny  V.  Cory,  have 
been  printed  some  on 
book  paper  and  some 
on  coated  paper,  and 
exjieriments  tried  in 
their  tints  with  suc- 
cessful results.  In 
''The  C>  a  r  d  e  n  (j  f 
Heart's  Delight,"  1)\- 
Ada  M.  Huntington, 
the  colored  pictures  by 
Mrs.  Maginel  Wright  Enright,  iia\e  a  Japanese 
eftect  that  is  highly  decorative.  "Other  Rhymes 
for  Little  Readers,"  by  Wilhelmina  Secgmiller, 
has  capital  pictures  bj-  Ruth  Mary  Hallock.  The 
illustrations,  by  Hope  Dunlap,  for  Olive  McCabe's 
"The  Rose  Fairies,"  are  not  very  effect i\'e  as  color 
prints,  but!  they  are  well  composed  and  graphic. 

"The  Teddy  Bearoplane,"  by  May  Byron  (Do- 
ran), is  a  happy  title.  The  book  is  well  printed, 
and  the  text,  in  verse,  is  snappy.  The  drawings 
by  J.  R.  Sinclair  are  effective,  though  a  bit  over- 
colored. 

In  "The  Goblin  Gobblers"  the  verses  are  by 
J.  H.  Lockyer,  and  the  illustrations  by  Chas.  E. 
Crombie  (Warne).  Mr.  Crombie's  "Gobblers" 
have  made  a  great  hit  in  England,  and  he  cer- 
tainly does  draw  an  expansive  smile  with  a  sim- 
plicil\'  that  is  th(.  quintessence  of  art. 


cock,"  by  Julia  Brown. 


Cover  design  of 
"  The  Peek-a-Boos ' 


From  "Ye  Three  Blind   Mice" 

"Coniijlete  Ve-'sion  of  Ye  Three  Blind  Mice,"  \)\ 
Jolin  W.  Ivimcy,  illustrated  by  Walton  Ciorboidd 
(Warne),  is  another  lively  book. 

"The  Surj)rise  Book,  Adventures  of  Jack  and 
Betty,"  by  Clara  Andrew  Williams,  illustrated  by 
George  Alfred  Williams  (Stokes),  contains  color 
l^rints  opposite  e\er\-  page  of  letterpress,  and  in 
the  letterpress  is  a  diagram  of  a  door,  a  knothole, 
or  an  opening,  for  the  children  to  cut  out,  and  when 
tliey  have  done  so,  the  opening  reveals  some  object 
on  the  opposite  page. 

"The  Children's  Book  of  Christmas"  (Macmil- 
lan)  is  a  thick  quarto  that  contains  many  new  se- 
lections made  by  J.  C.  Dier,  mostly  in  prose,  about 
Christmas,  that  we  fancy  are  new  to  the  books  of 
compilation.  There  are  black-and-white  and  color 
prints  after  Botticelli  and  other  great  artists. 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  has  illustrated  with  her  pen- 
cil (or  was  it  charcoal?)  her  own  story,  "The 
Dutch  Twins"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  The  letter- 
press and  drawings  are  printed  together,  with  an 
ink  that  is  not  cpiite  black,  gi\ing  the  drawings  a 
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From  "The  Dutch 
Twins  " 


soft  gray  effect,  so  that  they 
have  a  very  pleasing  auto- 
graphic sketchbook  aspect. 

"The  Five  Senses,"  edited 
by  Angela  M.  Keyes,  illus- 
trated in  color  by  Jessie  Wil- 
cox Smith  (Moffat,  Yard), 
isa  "  Reader"  with  selections 
from  the  best  authors,  deal- 
ing with  "tasting,"  "smell- 
ing," "touching,"  "hearing,"  and  "seeing."  It 
is  superior  to  the  average  book  of  its  kind. 

For  very  little  ones  a  small  book,  but  with 
plenty  of  illustrations,  is  "The  Cat's  Tea  Party," 
by  Laure  Claire  Foucher,  illustrated  by  Margaret 
E.  Grainger  (Moffat,  Yard). 

TWICE-TOLD   TALES   AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

A  book  to  be  highly  recommended  is  "Half  a 
Hundred  Hero  Tales,"  a  collection  of  classic  stories, 
some  by  the  editor,  Francis  Storr,  the  rest  from 
Hawthorne,  Kingsley,  and  others  (Holt). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Piatt's  "Stories  of  the 
Scottish  Border"  (Crowell)  contains  numerous 
historic  Jegends  in  a  single  volume;  while  Captain 
Charles  Young  tells  of  a  single  hero  in  "Harald, 
First  of  the  Vikings,"  illustrated  by  Gertrude 
Demain  Hammond,  R.I.  (Crowell),  and  "A 
Chevalier  of  Old  France,"  by  John  Harrington 
Cox  (Little,  Brown),  contains,  for  the  most  part, 
the  tale  of  Roland,  but  introduces  Charlemagne 
as  well.  Other  Twice-Told  Tales  are:  "Robin 
Hood,"  edited  by  Clif- 
ton Johnson  (Baker  & 
Taylor),  and  ''The 
Story  of  the  Crusades," 
by  E.  M.  Wilmot-Bux- 
ton,  with  sixteen  illus- 
trations by  M.  Mere- 
dith Williams  (Crowell). 

Foremost  among  the 
reprints  is  "Stories  from 
Hans  Andersen,"  with 
superb  illustrations  in 
tints  by  Edmund  Dulac, 
a  worthy  disciple  of 
Rackham  (Doran). 

Another  gem  of  the 
fairy-tale  reprints  is 
''  Perrault's  Fairy 
Tales,"  newly  trans- 
lated by  S.  R.  Littlewood  (Estes).  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  typography,  from  the  De  La  More 
Press,  London,  light  and  easy  to  hold  in  the  hand, 
with  most  delicate  illustrations  in  color  by  Honor 
C.  Appleton. 

When  we  turn  to  a  reprint  that  Frederick  Warnc 
&  Co.  have  issued  this  year  of  "The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamclin,"  with  illustrations  by  Kate  Greenaway 
(that  has  been  out  of  print  for  twenty  years),  we 
see  immediately  what  it  is  that  makes  certain  illus- 
trations of  permanent  value.  Kate  Grcenaway's 
drawings  have  taste  and  decorative  instinct  behind 
them.  There  is  nothing  about  the  pictures  tha( 
makes  them  out  of  date.  They  are  as  fresh  to-day 
as  they  were  two  decades  ago.  There  is  a  grace  in 
e\'ery  line,  a  rhythm  in  every  composition. 

Some  superb  "New  Edition"  books  that  will 
never  lose  their  value,  because  they  are  true  litera- 
ture, are: 

"The  Shadowless  Man,"  by  Adelbert  Von 
Chamisso,  translated  by  Sir  John  Bowring  and  il- 
lustrated   by    Gordon    Browne    (Warnc);     "Tom 


From  "The  Five  Senses' 


From  "Perrault's  Fairy 
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Brown's  School  Days," 
by  Thomas  Hughes, 
with  illustrations  made 
at  Rugby  School  by 
Louis  Rhead  (Harpers); 
"At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind,"  by 
George  Macdonald, 
with  illustrations  i  n 
color,  and  black  and 
white  (Caldwell). 

The  perennial  favor- 
ite "Little  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy"  appears  in  a  new 
edition  with  pictures  in 
color  by  its  original  il- 
lustrator, Reginald 
Birch  (Scribners). 

And  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," with  new  il- 
lustrations, some  in  color,  by  George  Soper,  comes 
from  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  while  Duffield  have 
issued  a  new  edition  of  Edward  Lear's  "Nonsense 
Book,"  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Cromer, 
containing  pictures  and  text  not  hitherto  published. 

FAIRY   TALES 

In  "The  One-Footed  Fairy  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Alice  Brown  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  there  are 
a  few  clever  conceits  that  will  amuse  the  little 
ones. 

L.  Frank  Baum,  author  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz," 
writes  this  year  of  "The  Sea  Fairies"  (Reilly  & 
Britton).     The  illustrations  are  by  John  R.  Neill. 

Another  extravaganza  book  of  English  origin 
is  "The  Witch's  Kitchen,"  b^'  Gerald  Young 
(Crowell).  The  author  writes,  with  an  extremely 
easy  style,  of  two  children,  who,  a  la  Peter  Pan,  sail 
out  of  the  window  on  broomsticks,  but  the  episodes 
that  follow  are  not  particularly  original.  The 
illustrations  are  by  Willy  Pogany,  one  of  the  clever- 
est of  European  illustrators,  but  we  do  not  think  in 
this  case  that  he  has  done  his  best. 

The  Crowell  Company-  deserve  much  credit  for 
publishing    "The    Unmannerly   Tiger   and   Other 
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Korean  Tales,"  by  such 
an  authority  on  things 
Eastern  as  William 
Elliot  (iriffis. 

Anna  Alice  Chapin  has 
made  an  enchanting 
fairy  tale  of  Humper- 
dink's  opera,  "  Konigs- 
kiiidcr"  (The  Roval 
Children)  (Harper's). 

ANIMAL    BOOKS 

It  is  ])leasant  to  note 
that  many  of  the  animal 
books  are  from  the  pens 
of  naturalists  who  arc 
authorities  in  their  field. 
"A  Book  of  Nimble  Beasts"  (Estcs)  has  illus- 
trations   from    o\er    t\vo    hundred     photographs 

by  the  author,   Douglas 

English    (Fellow    and 

Medalist   of    the   Royal 

Photographic    Society), 

that    have  actual  scien- 
tific value;   it   makes  a 

splendid  present  for  the 

young. 

A    large    number    ot 

short  tales  are   crowded 

into    "Little    Animal 

Stories,"    compiled     b\' 

Frances  \\'cld  Danielson 

(Pilgrim  Press). 

"Mother  West  Wind's 

Children,"  by  Thornton 

W.     Burgess   (Little, 

Brown),  is  perhaps  a 

fairy  tale  rather  than  a 

"  Nature  book." 

"Bird  Stories  from  Burroughs,"  sketches  of  bird 

life  taken  from  the  worksof  John  Burroughs(Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin),  contains  excellent  illustrations  in  color 

and  black  and  white,  by   Louis  Agassiz    Fuertcs. 

The  authority  of  the  authoi^  is  unimpeachable. 

HOME   AND   SCHOOL  STORIES 

Some  of  our  adult  readers  will  remember  Mrs. 
Whitney's  "William  Henry  Letters,"  that  appeared 
in  "Our  Young  Folks"  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  the  illustrations  by  "William  Henry"  him.self. 
The  humor  of  them  was  so  fine  that  we  can  hardl>- 
expect  their  equal,  but  Charlotte  Curtis  Smith,  in 
writing  "Bob  Knight's  Diary  on  a  Farm"  (Dut- 
ton),  and  having  it  illustrated  by  sketches  from 
"Bob" — of  the  same  naive  grafifiti-like  crudeness 
as  "William  Henry's"  drawings — has  produced  a 
refreshing  book  that  has  a  great  deal  in  it  about  the 
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countr\-,  about   snakes,  and   bug 
animals,  that  will  not  only  amu 
ers,  but  should  instil  in  them 
a  genuine   liking   for  things 
rural. 

Miss  Nina  Rhoades'  "  \'ic- 
torine's  Book"  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard)  makes 
wholesome  reading  for  j-oung 
folks  from  ten  to  fifteen 
vears  of  age. 

"The  Admiral's  Little  Secretar\-,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Lincoln  Cronld  (Penn),  tells  of  Nancy's  life 
in  the  city.  Last  year 
it  was  "Glenloch  Girls 
Abroad";  this  year 
"The  Cdenloch  Girls' 
Club,"  by  Grace  M. 
Remick  (Penn),  tells  a 
good  story  of  the  doings 
of  the  club  in  its  home 
town.  "Honey  Sweet," 
by  Edna  H.  L.  Turnip 
(Macmillan),  is  for  very 
\()ung  children. 

As  usual,  a  numl)cr 
of  books  tell  of  life  at 
school  in  a  manner 
more  or  less  familiar  to 
tiie  reader  of  iu\eniles, 
l)ut  e  \' e  n  in  these 
somewliat  tame  stories 
ihe  writers  frequently 
draw  the  picture  with 
a  sureness  of  touch  that 
would  not  ha\e  shamed  Dickens^  or  Thackeray. 
For  example,  in  "A  Sophomore  Co-Ed,"  by  Alice 
Louise  Lee  (Penn),  the  interview  that  Winifred 
Lowe  has  with  the  editor,  Mr.  Dansbury,  is  crisp 
and  dramatic  in  its 
reporting. 

Other    well-written 
stories  for  girls  are: 

'  '  Pa  1 1  v's  M  o  t  or 
Car"  (D6dd,  Meeid), 
written  in  Carolyn 
Wells'  sparkling  style. 
"Just  Patty,"  b> 
Jean  W^  e  b  s  t  e  r  (Cen- 
tury), is  sure  to  be  a 
prime  favorite,  as  will 
be  ''The  Missing 
Pearls,"  by  Emilie  Ben- 
son Knipe  and  Alden 
Arthur  Knipe  (Har- 
per's). 

In  "A  Little  Princess 
of  the  Patio,"  by  Ailcen 
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Cleveland  Higgins  (Penn).     Jean  Kingslej'  spends 
a  winter  in  Mexico. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving  full  credit  to 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton's  "Rolf  in  the  Woods" 
(Doubleday,  Page);  "Bob  Dashaway,  Privateers- 
man,"  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  (Uodd,  Mead); 
"Clif  Stirling,  Behind  the  Line,"  by  Gilbert  Pat- 
ten (David  McKay);  "The  Oak  Street  Boys' 
Club,"  by  Warren  L.  Eldred  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shcpard);  "Young  Crusoes  of  the  Sky,"  by  F. 
Lovell  Coombs  (Century);  "The  Crooked  Trail," 
by  Lewis  B.  Miller  (Estes);  "Boy  Scouts  in  the 
Maine  Woods,"  by  James  Otis  (Crowell);  "The 
Likable  Chap,"  by  Henry  McHarg  Davenport 
(Sturgis  &  Walton);  "Tom  Strong's  Washington 
Scout,"  by  Alfred  Bishop  Mason  (Holt);  "Boy 
Scouts'  Patrol,"  by  Ralph  Victor  (Chatterton); 
"Tommy's  Money,"  by  John  R.  Coryell  (Har- 
per's);   "The  Pecks  in  Camp,"  by  A.  T.  Dudley 


(Lothrop,  Lee  (S:  Shcpard);  "The  School  Team  on 
the  Diamond,"  by  John  Prescott  Earl  (Penn); 
"The  Rambler  Club  Among  the  Lumber  Jacks," 
by  W.  C.  Sheppard  (Penn);  "The  Rambler  Club 
on  Circle  T  Ranch,"  by  W.  C.  Sheppard  (Penn); 
"Roger  Paulding,  Apprentice  Seaman,"  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Beach  (Penn);  "The  Camp  on  Indian 
Island,"  by  James  Otis  (Penn);  "Old  Ben,"  by 
James  Otis  (Harper's) ;  "What  Happened  at  Olen- 
berg,"  by  Clififord  Howard  (Reilly  &  Britton); 
"The  Believing  Years,"  by  Edmund  L.  Pearson 
(Macmillan);  "The  Moon  God's  Secret,"  by 
Arch  Webb  (Caldwell);  "The  Aeroplane  at  Silver 
Fox  Farm,"  by  James  Otis  (Crowell);  "Yellow 
Star,"  by  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman  (Little,  Brown) ; 
"Betty  Wales  Decides,"  by  Margaret  Warde 
(Penn);  "Felicia's  Folks,"  by  Elizabeth  Lincoln 
Gould  (Penn);  "The  Six  Little  Pennycrackers,"  by 
Sophie  Swett  (Estes);  "Rosemary  for  Remem- 
brance," by  Helen  Sherman  Griffith  (Penn); 
"Strawberry  Acres,"  by  Grace  S.  Richmond 
(Doubledaj',  Page);  "The  Treasure  Babies,"  by 
Maria  Thompson  Daviess  (Bobbs-Merrill);  "Dor- 
othy's Trump,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond  (Chatterton); 
"Carey  of  St.  Ursula's,"  by  Jane  Brewster  Reid 
(Baker  &  Taylor);  " Peggy  Stewart,"  by  Gabrielle 
E.  Jackson  (Macmillan);  "Happy  Days  at  Hill- 
side," by  Emily  Hewitt  Morse  (Dutton);  "Mar- 
jorie's  Schooldays,"  by  Alice  Turner  Curtis  (Penn) ; 
"Four  Gordons,"  by  Edna  A.  Brown  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard);  "Grandpa's  Little  Girls  and  Miss 
Abitha,"  by  Alice  Turner  Curtis  (Penn);  "Letty's 
New  Home,"  by  Helen  Sherman  Griffith  (Penn); 
"A  Dear  Little  Girl's  Summer  Holidays,"  by  Amy 
E.  Blanchard  (Jacobs);  "Happy  Children,"  by 
Ella  Farman  Pratt  (Crowell). 


OTHER  "JUVENILES"  OF  THE  SEASON 


Live  Dolls  in  Fairyland.  By  Josephine  Scribner 
Gates.     Bobbs-Merrill. 

An  Hour  with  the  Fairies.  Arranged  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archibald  Smith. 
Doubleda>',  Page  &  Co. 

The  Runaway  Equator.    By  Lilian  Bell.   Stokes. 

The  City  that  Never  was  Reached.  By  Jay  T. 
Stocking.     Pilgrim  Press. 

The  Children's  Shakespeare.  Retold  by  Alice 
Spencer  Hoffman.   » Dutton. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Crowell. 

The  Story  of  Bayard.  By  Christopher  Hare. 
Dutton. 

Pinocchio,  the  Story  of  a  Pujijiet.  By  C.  Col- 
lodi.     Dutton. 

The  Children  of  the  New  Forest.  By  Captain 
Marryat.     Holt. 

Stories  from  the  New  Testament  for  Children. 
By  Elsa  Barker.     Duffield. 

The  American  History  Story-Book.  B^■  Blais- 
dell  and  Ball.     Little,  Brown  tS:  Co. 

The  Story  of  France.  By  Mary  Macgregor. 
Stokes. 

The  Boy's  Story  of  Zebulon  M.  Pike.  Edited 
I)\-  M.  G.  Humphreys.     Scribner's. 

'  Marta  in  Holland.    By  Etta  i^laisdell  McDonald 
and  Julia  Dalrym|)le.      Little,  Brown  cS:  Co. 

California  the  Golden.  By  Rockwell  D.  Hunt. 
SlKer,   Burdett 


The  Boy's  Life  of  Edison.  By  William  H. 
Meadowcroft.     Harper's. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  Edited  by  Clifton 
Johnson.     Baker  &  Taylor. 

A  Mother  Goose  Reader.  By  Charles  W. 
Michens  and  Louise  Robinson.     Silver,  Burdett. 

The  Truth  about  Old  King  Cole.  By  C.  F.  Hill. 
Warne. 

The  Jaunts  of  Junior.  Pictures  by  Arthur  B. 
Phelan,  verses  by  Lillian  B.  Hunt.     Harper's. 

InFablcland.      By  Emma  Serl.     Silver,  Burdett. 

Go  to  Sleep.  By  "Stella  George  Stern  Perry. 
Stokes. 

A  Toy  Party.     By  J.  Bodger.     Warne. 

Sylvia'sTravels.  By  Constance  Armfield.  Dutton. 

Tiny  Hare  and  His  Friends.  By  A.  L.  Sykes. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Little  .'\nimal  Stories.  (^)mpile<l  by  Frances 
Weld  Danielson.      Pilgrim  Press. 

Master  Frisky's  Heroism.  By  Clarence  Hawkes. 
Jacobs. 

Kittens  and  Cats.  By  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Woodsy  Neighbors  of  Tan  and  Teckle.  liy 
Charles  Lee  Bryson.      Re\ell. 

Mocco,  an  Indian  Bov.  Bv  S.  M.  Barrett. 
Duffield. 

The  Indian  Book.  By  William  John  Hopkins 
Doran. 
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